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490  enter '83  class 


Minorities  make  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  490  freshmen  arriving  at 
Wilhams  today,  the  largest  total  of 
minority  students  in  Williams' 
history,  according  to  Admissions 
Director  Philip  Smith. 

The  class  of  1983  includes  40  black 
students,  an  increase  of  16  from  last 
year's  class. 

"There  were  more  black 
applications  this  year  and  a  higher 
yield,"  Smith  said.  "It  was  a 
reversal  of  the  past  two  years  trend 
when  we  saw  a  slide  in  black 
apphcants." 

"We  think  we  have  a  strong, 
diversified  group."  he  said,  adding 
that  the  class  includes  10  Oriental- 
American  students,  and  a  record  15 
Hispanic  students. 

Larger  numbers  of 
black  applicants 
reversed  a  two  year 
slide 

The  class  total  of  490  is  a  drop 
from  last  year's  class  of  500.  There 
are  also  10  fewer  exchange  students 
than  last  year,  according  to  Smith. 

"This  year  we  wanted  to  reduce 
the  size  of  tjie  college,"  Smith  said. 
"Last  year  we  felt  we  opened  too 
large.  Our  hope  is  that  the  college 
will  not  expand  too  much." 

Smith  pointed  out  that  since  there 
are  fewer  students  taking  years 
away  from  Williams  than  in  years 
past,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
freshman  class  be  smaller. 

Even  with  the  smaller  class, 
however,  freshmen  will  be  Hvine  in 
West  College  this  year. 


Of  the  490  freshmen,  282  (58  per 
cent)  are  men,  and  208  (4i  per  cent) 
are  women.  In  recent  years  the 
percentages  have  been  more  closely 
matched.  The  class  of  1982  was 
made  up  of  55  per  cent  men  and  45 
per  cent  women. 

New  Englanders 
again  dominate  the 
freshmen  class 

In  an  unusual  coincidence,  the 
percentages  of  men  and  women 
matriculating  match  the 
percentages  of  men  and  women  who 
applied  for  admission  to  Williams, 
and  who  were  accepted  for 
admission. 

Smith  said  that  in  past  years  the 
percentage  of  women  who  were 
accepted  was  higher.  That  number 
has  fallen,  he  explained,  because 
other  colleges  are  now  accepting  a 
more  even  ratio  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  "slightly  fewer"  foreign 
students  in  the  class  of  1983  than  in 
last  year's  class,  Smith  said. 
Approximately  three  to  four  per  cent 
of  the  class  members  are  foreign 
and  come  from  11  different 
countries. 

Thirty  eight  states  are 
represented  in  this  year's  freshman 
class.  Most  of  the  students  reside  in 
the  New  England  or  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region,  ,with  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
ranking  as  the  most  represented 
states. 

Of  the  4500  students  who  applied 
for  admission.  Smith  noted,  3300 
were  residents  of  the  New  England 
or  Middle  Atlantic  region. 


If  you  look  carefully,  you  can  see  the  kitchen  sink  behind  what  appear  to  be 
elk  antlers.  So  much  for  freshmen  being  unequipped. 

Student  politics  depend  on  Council 


The  range  of  student  politics  at 
Williams  embodies  the  diversity 
freshmen  will  find  in  all  aspects  of 
campus  life.  Student  power  here 
rests  in  student-faculty  committees, 
the  College  Council  and  an  ever- 
changing  variety  of  activity  group 
that  span  the  political  spectrum. 

The  focuses  of  power  at  Williams 
are  the  College's  Trustees,  the 
administrators  of  Hopkins  Hall  and 
the  faculty.  These  groups  set  the 
policies  that  affect  the  daily  lives  of 
all       students,        from       fiscal 
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management  to  living 

arrangements  to  the  grading 
system.  Much  of  the  energy  in 
student  politics  is  directed  toward 
influencing  tiiese  policies. 

The  student-faculty  committee 
system,  most  closely  tied  to  the 
prestige  of  the  faculty,  is  the  most 
powerful  branch  of  student  politics. 
While  this  faculty  prestige 
sometimes  hampers  or  intimidates 
student  committee  members,  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
(CEP)  and  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD  last  year 
made  influential  decisions,  altering 
the  Latin  Honors  standards  and 
expanding  the  co-op  housing  system. 
These  decisions  normally  require 
ratification  by  the  full  faculty,  which 
further  cuts  into  student  power. 

The  College  Council  is  the  center 
of  activity  for  many  of  the  pre-law 
hopefuls  at  Williams.  Its  major 
functions  are  generating 
controversy  and  allocating  the 
Student  Activities  Tax  (SAT),  the 
charge  on  every  student's  bill  that 
supports  campus  political,  social 
and  cultural  activities.  The  pooled 
income  from  the  SAT,  more  than 
$100,000  is  divided  among  these 
groups,  from  the  mammoth  budgets 
of  the  Record,  WCFM,  and  the 
Student  Activities  Board,  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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An  unlikely  college    in   an   unlikely  place 


The  Hoosic  River  valley  of  the 
Northern  Berkshires,  "the  middle  of 
nowhere,"  even  today  seems  an 
unlikely  place  for  a  town,  let  alone  a 
"prestigious  liberal  arts  college."  It 
was  far  more  unlikely  in  the  1700s, 
when  access  to  the  valley  was 
limited  to  an  arduous  trek  over  the 
Mohawk  Trail. 

A  survey  of  transportation  options 
in  the  Purple  Valley  (see  page  10). 
indicates  that  things  have.: ;  evolved 
all  that  much  in  200  years.  Now,  only 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  area 
justifies  settling  here.  During  the 
early  1700s,  the  area  was  something 
of  a  frontier  and,  lying  across  the 
Indian  Path  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  Connecticut  River  valley,  was 
strategic  militarily. 

The  area  was  first  surveyed  in 
1739  by  Ephraim  Williams  Sr.  and 
under  the  impetus  of  Fort 
Massachusetts  (located  where  the 
Price  Chopper  on  Route  2  now 
stands)  a  settlement  began  to  grow 
in  1752.  As  far  as  the  College  is 
concerned,  Ephraim  Sr's.  real  claim 
to  fame  was  fathering  Ephraim  Jr. 
and  getting  him  appointed 
commander  of  the  string  of  Western 
Massachusetts  forts  including  Fort 


Massachusetts.  Although  Ephraim 
Jr.  was  apparently  well-regarded 
militarily,  he  goes  down  in  history 
for  his  defeats.  In  1746,  Fort 
Massachusetts  was  captured  and 
burned  while  supposedly  under  his 
command.  On  September  8,  1755, 
having  led  his  men  into  an  amb:jsh 
at  Lake  George,  N.Y.,  he  ended  up 
getting  himself  killed  for  his 
troubles. 

Shortly  before,  he  had  written  a 
will  providing  funds  for  a  "free 
school"  to  be  set  up  in  West  Hoosic 
on  condition  that  the  name  of  the 
town  be  changed  to  Williamstown. 
The  will  was  not  quickly  executed. 
In  1765,  the  town  was  officially 
incorporated  ab  "Williams  Town," 
although  the  boundary  dispute  with 
New  York  was  not  settled  until  1787. 

The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  incorporated  "The 
Trustees  of  the  Donation  of  Ephraim 
Williams,  Esq.  for  Maintaining  a 
Free  School  in  Williamstown"  on 
March  8,  1785  to  use  the  $9157  that 
had  accumulated  in  the  estate.  Yet, 
even  this  massive  sum  wasn't 
sufficient  for  the  task  and  a  lottery 
was  required  before  construction  of 
West  College  could  begin  in  1790.  The 


The  place  we 
have  and  you 
will  come  to 
know  and  love 


opening  of  school  was  delayed  until 
Oct.  20,  1791  by  a  failure  to  discover 
water  on  the  land  around  the 
building.  Despite  local  opposition, 
Ephraim  Williams'  free  school 
became  Williams  College  on  June  22, 
1793,  as  the  ambitions  of  the  school's 
trustees  and  first  president, 
Ebenezer  Fitch,  grew  to  exceed 
those  of  the  "founder." 

The  first  Commencement  was 
held  (curiously  enough)  on  Sept.  2, 
1795.  Of  the  four  men  receiving 
degrees,  two  became  lawyers  and 
two  doctors  (percentages  Career 
Counseling  has  been  unable  to  equal 
since.) 

The  trustees  called  for  the 
following  curriculum  for  their  new 
college:  "In  the  first  year,— the 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
languages.  In  the  second,— the 
several  languages  in  part. 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Mensurations,  Conic 
Sections,  Rhetoric  and  Logic.  In  the 
third,— Trigonometry,  Navigation, 
Surveying,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  In  the 
fourth  year,— Metaphysics,  Ethics, 
History,  National  Law,  Civil  Polity 
and  Theology." 

In  Dec.  1799,  President  Fitch 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "The  college  is  in 
a  prosperous  state.  The  students 
continue  to  be  diligent  and  orderly. 
We  admitted  twenty-four  freshmen, 
and  have  in  all  eighty-one  members 
of  college." 

However,  this  rosy  picture  was  not 
long  lasting.  The  College  was 
perpetually  in  need  of  funds.  The  by 
and  large  well  educated  faculty  was 
disgusted  by  the  country  bumpkins 
Williams  tended  to  attract. 
Williamstown  was  viewed  as  a 
hopeless  location  for  a  college  and, 
by  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  trustees 
devoted  most  of  their  time  to  seeking 
a  suitable  location  in  the  Connecticut 
River  valley  to  move  the  College.  In 
1821,  after  failing  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  state  to  move, 
Williams'  second  president, 
Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  with  half 
the  students  and  faculty  marched 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail  to  found 
Amherst  College  and  spawn  one  of 
the  oldest  collegiate  sports  rivalry. 
That  Williams  had  a 
Commencement  that  year  is  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  stirring 
speeches  of  two  seniors,  Emerson 
Davis  and  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  who 
urged  their  classmates  to  "uphold 
the  honor  and  reputation"  of  the 
College. 

Although  Williams  has  always 
attracted  talented  educators 
(witness  President  Mark  Hopkins), 


it  wasn't  until  the  presidency  of 
James  Phinney  Baxter  (1937-61) 
that  the  College's  academic 
reputation  really  began  to  grow. 
Since  World  War  II,  admissions 
have  become  progressively  more 
selective. 

The  vocations  and  avocations  of 
alumni  have  varied  greatly.  Far 
fewer  graduates  go  into  teaching 
and  the  ministry  than  in  the  past.  A 
recent  study  indicates  that  Williams 
has  the  highest  ratio  of  graduates  in 
executive  positions  to  enrollment  of 
any  other  undergraduate  college. 
Yet,  an  increasing  number  of 
students  are  seeking  alternative  job 
opportunities  in  such  areas  as 
graphics  and  the  arts. 

As  elsewhere,  the  1960's  were  a 
traumatic  period  for  Williams.  They 
witnessed  the  largest  building 
program  in  the  College's  history. 
The  abolition  of  fraternities  was  a 
bitter  issue  on  campus  and  amonf?' 
alumni.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  an  almost  unique 
residential  "house"  system. 

Student  "activism"  came  late  and 
was  short  lived.  The  Afro-American 
Society  (forerunner  of  the  Black 
Student  Union)  took  over  Hopkins 
Hall  to  present  a  list  of  demands  and 
the  College  joined  in  the  Cambodia 
strike. 

The  most  revolutionary  change 
was  reserved  for  the  1970s.  In  1971, 
the  College  admitted  its  first 
freshman  class  containing  women. 
The  repercussions  are  still  being 
felt,  although  a  student-faculty 
committee  concluded  that  the 
transition  had  been  made 
surprisingly  smoothly. 

By  and  large  relations  between  the 
town  and  College  have  been  good, 
although  the  College  has  never 
completely  lost  "aristocratic"  and 
"egg-head"  labels.  At  the  College's 
founding,  many  townspeople  were 
angered  at  losing  their  "free- 
school."  During  the  1950s  bitter 
debate  centered  on  the  College's 
supposedly  "left  wing"  faculty  and  u 
proposal  to  flouridate  the  town's 
water  was  supported  by  the  College 
Williams  is  the  single  largest 
employer  and  landowner  in  the 
town.  With  its  tremendous  economic 
power,  the  College  has  been  forced 
to  bend  over  backwards  to  avoid 
seeming  to  paternistically  rape  the 
region.  Few  College  or  town 
decisions  are  made  without  a 
discussion  of  the  impact  on  the 
other. 

While  town-gown  relations  are 
always  in  flux,  the  decision  of  the 
College  to  halt  expansion  of 
enrollment  would  seem  to  usher  in  a 
more  stable  period. 
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Outlook 


Fear  of 
failure 

leads  to 

no 

action 

The  forum  on  diversity  at 
Williams  held  last  fall  and  con- 
versations with  students  have 
helped  me  to  articulate  a  problem  of 
which  I  have  been  vaguely  aware 
since  I  came  to  Williams  over  two 
years  ago.  Instead  of  talking  just  to 
jther  teachers  or  to  a  few  students 
about  this  problem,  I  would  like  to 
share  my  reflections  more  widely  so 
that,  If  they  have  any  value,  we  can 
all  start  working  together  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  problem  is  failure.  I  do  not 
refer  to  actions  which  result  in 
failure  but  to  the  fear  of  failure 
which  leads  to  no  action,  or  to  the 
wrong  kind  of  activity.  Faculty  and 
administrators  at  Williams  are  not 
immune  to  this  fear  of  failure,  but  I 
will  talk  first  about  students'  fear.  A 
number  of  students  at  Williams,  and 
probably  at  similar  colleges,  seem 
so  afraid  of  failure  in  their  courses 
(and  perhaps  in  other  areas  of  their 
lives)  that  they  do  not  take  risks  or 
become  adventurous.  While  they 
usually  work  very  long  and  hard, 
complete  most  of  their  assignments 
(or  learn  a  respectable  form  of  the 
necessary  art  of  'taking  it"),  and 
put  tremendous  efforts  into  tests  and 
papers,  they  are  often  timid  about 
expressing  innovative  ideas  in  class 
and  in  papers,  taking  courses  out- 
side of  familiar  or  comfortable 
areas,  and  following  unconventional 
tacks.  Thus,  students'  fear  of  failure 
leads  either  to  little  activity  in  areas 
or  modes  of  analysis  which  are  new 
and  challenging,  or  to  great  activity 
of  the  wrong  kind.  I  say  "of  the 
wrong  kind"  because  you  can  bet 
that  when  Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  a 
log,  the  student  at  the  other  end  was 
not  asking,,  "Will  that  be  on  the 
test?"  or  "What  should  I  say  in  my 
paper?" 

Williams  College  fails  to  give 
students  a  liberal  arts  education  not 
only  if  it  does  not  teach  them  how  to 
handle  failure,  but  if  it  does  not 


actually  encourage  tnem  to  fail. 
Without  a  willingness  to  fail,  we 
leave  unexplored  whole  subjects  and 
ways  of  thinking.  Moreover,  through 
failing  at  some  endeavors,  we  learn 
our  limitations,  and  we  cannot  even 
appreciate  the  value  and 
significance  of  our  successes 
without  a  sense  of  those  limitations. 

Most  importantly,  in  discovering  our 
limitations  we  are  forced  to  confront 
the  question  which  we  must  all  face 
sooner  or  later  anyway  if  I  am  not 
perfect,  if  I  am  in  fact  riddled  with 
faults,  weaknesses,  and 

inadequacies,  and  everyone  knows 
that  I  am,  am  I  still  worthy  of 
respect  and  love,  from  myself  and 
others? 

Even  at  Williams 
Our  society,  of  course,  has  made  a 
god  of  success,  and  we  are  all 
subject  to  society's  general  in- 
fluences. But  I  think  that  most  men 
and  women  who  come  to  Williams 
suffer  from  the  peculiar  disad- 
vantage of  enormous  intelligence, 
talent,  and  the  opportunities  to  have 
exercised  both  and  to  have  received 
recognition.  That  is,  students  who 
come  to  Williams  are  people  un- 
familiar with  failure  and  ac- 
customed to  success.  That  success 
generally  has  been  hard-won  and 
well-deserved,  to  be  sure,  gained 
initially  by  having  taken  risks.  But 
the  continued  experience  of  success 
may  lead  people  to  think  that  they 
are  respected  and  loved  for  their 
successes.  They  may  even  come  to 
love  and  respect  themselves  for 
their  successes.  Failure  then 
comes  to  represent  the  possibility  of 
losing  love  and  respect,  and  it  un- 
derstandably becomes  a  most 
fearful  thing,  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  Success  once  gained  by  taking 
risks  must  now  be  maintained  by 
taking  few  new  ones,  for  they  may 
lead  to  failure. 

We  should  examine  closely  our  use 
of  the  words  "fail"  and 
"failure. "Like  the  words  "relevant" 
and  "relevance)"  which  were 
popular  when  I  was  in  college,  "fail" 
and  "failure"  are  often  used  in  a 
way  that  begs  the  questions:  to  fail 
at  what?  failure  at  what?  failure  to 
do  what?  When  we  speak  of  failing  a 
course,  we  really  mean— or  should 
mean— to  say  that  we  have  failed  to 
meet  certain  requirements  of  that 
course.  If  you  fail  a  biology  course 
(and  at  Williams,  "fail"  often  means 
to  get  a  D,  a  C,  or  even  a  B),  you  do 
not  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  biology, 
as  you  might  be  said  to  fail  a  friend. 


Nor  have  you  failed  in  some  cosmic 
sense,  as  a  human  being.  You  have 
simply  failed  to  master  certain 
skills  and  information,  the  mastery 
of  which  constitutes  the  definition  of 
success  for  this  case.  In  so  failing 
(especially  if  you  "fail"  with  a  C  or  a 
B),  you  have  nevertheless  probably 
learned  some  valuable  and  in- 
teresting skills  and  information.  And 
you  have  learned  something  about 
your  own  limitations.  You  must  now 
learn  to  like  and  respect  yourself  in 
spite  of  those  limitations. 

The  meaning  of  honors 

Many  people  at  Williams  worry 
about  the  large  number  of  seniors 
who  have  graduated  in  recent  years 
with  Latin  honors.  I  hope  that  their 
concern  is  not  a  veiled  form  of 
prostration  before  the  altar  of 
Success.  We  should  not  fear  lest 
people  from  outside  Williams  say 
derisively,  "Oh,  everybody  who 
graduates  from  there  gets  honors."  I 
suspect  that  Newsweek  and  Time 
are  dismayed  by  "grade  inflation" 
largely  because  they  do  not  want  to 
see  the  badges  of  success  cheapened 
by  appearing  on  everyone's  lapel. 
After  all,  if  everyone  could  afford 
designer  clothes,  even  a  Halston 
would  lose  its  mystique. 

1  have  different  reasons  to  be 
concerned  about  the  proliferation  of 
Latin  honors.  I  believe  that  a  high 
grade  point  average  should  be 
available  to  all  but  attainable  by 


Hoppin  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
Classics.  Since  coming  here  in  1976, 
she  has  been  active  in  debates  on 
feminism  and  sexism.  She  was  one 
of  the  panelists  in  last  fall's  College 
Council  forum  on  diversity  and  in 
the  past  has  decried  what  she  sees 
as  a  strong  strain  of  pre- 
frofessionalism  at  Williams. 


only  a  few,  for  only  a  few  people  can 
possibly  possess  the  intellectual 
talents,  and  the  interest,  both  to  take 
plenty  of  risks  and  to  succeed 
consistently  in  the  narrow  terms  of 
academic  achievement.  If  a  large 
number  of  people  get  Latin  honors, 
then  a  large  number  of  people  are 
failing— failing  to  take  risks,  to  be 
challenged,  and  to  grow. 

In  case  some  of  you  have  found 
yourselves  nodding  in  agreement  as 
you  read  this,  and  in  case  you  have 
thought,  "Yes,  and  that's  why  WSP 
is  so  important;  then  at  least  we  can 


be  adventurous,"  I  would  like  to 
digress  briefly  to  explain  my 
disagreement.  We  cannot  com- 
partmentalize the  willingness  to  be 
adventurous  and  to  risk  failure  into 
one  month  of  the  year.  The  very  act 
of  compartmentalizing  risk  and 
adventure  may  even  increase  the 
tendency  to  avoid  difficult 
challenges  in  the  semester  courses. 
In  any  case,  since  the  possibility  of 
bearing  responsibility  for  failure  is 
virtually  nil  during  Winter  Study, 
the  process  of  coping  with  failure 
will  not  take  place  then:  "risk" 
which  incolves  no  consequences  is 
not  truly  risk  at  all. 

1  wonder  if  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  WSP,  at  which  many 
students  and  teachers  now  feel 
distri'ssed,  arc  not  in  fact  due  to  our 
habits  of  caution  and  success- 
mongering  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  in  courting  success  we  avoid 
adventurous  challenges  for  eight 
months,  we  may  dull  our  sen- 
sibilities for  risk  and  exploration. 
We  may  not  any  longer  know  how  to 
take  risks  in  a  creative  and 
disciplined  fashion.  Come  January, 
in  total  exhaustion  from  the  labors  of 
the  fall  term,  unrewarding  except 
insofar  as  they  have  brought  us 
success  we  treat  the  relaxed  at- 
mosphere of  WSP  as  an  opportunity 
to  take  it  easy;  at  least  we  can  allow 
ourselves  a  little  failure.  But  this 
kind  of  failure,  just  as  it  carries  few 
consequences,  brings  little  reward, 
for  it  does  not  stem  from  stretching 
ourselves  until  we  have  met  our 
limitations. 

Lest  I  seem  to  chide  or  preach,  let 
me  say  emphatically  that  I 
recognize  the  extent  to  which 
students  fear  failure  for  very 
practical  reasons  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profundities  of  love  and 
respect.  And  I  sympathize  with  such 
problems  as  the  severe  competition 
for  admission  to  graduate  and 
professiortal  schools.  But  I  insist  that 
Williams  should  not  serve  as  a  pre- 
professional  training  school.  Rather, 
as  a  liberal  arts  college,  Williams 
must  encourage  us  to  take  risks  and 
to  accept  challenges  so  that  we 
expand  our  awareness  of  life's 
possibilities,  and  it  must  encourage 
us  occasionally  to  fail,  so  that  we 
learrt  our  own  limitations. 

The  faculty  role 

Notice  that  I  said  Williams  should 
encourage  "us,"  not  just  "you."  All 
of  us,  faculty  and  administrators  as 
well  as  students,  must  be  willing  to 
risk  and  to  fail  Teachers  must  be 
Continued  on  pg.  5 
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willing  to  experiment  witli  new 
teaching  methods  and  new  courses. 
They  must  risk  "losing  control  of" 
the  classroom  by  opening  it  up  to 
students  who  may  express  unor- 
thodox ideas.  Instead  of  "packaging 
The  Truth,"  teachers  must  face  the 
pedagogical  challenge  of  inculcating 
intellectual  discipline  and  the  ability 
to  ask  good  questions. 

Teachers  must  also  resist  the 
temptations  of  grade  inflation.  When 
students  place  their  identities  on  the 
line  at  grading  time,  many  teachers 
fear  to  give  a  low  grade  lest  they 
seem  to  be  telling  the  student,  "You 
have  failed  as  a  person."  We 
teachers  must  make  clear  that  our 
grades  are  based  on  a  particular  and 
ratlier  narrow  set  of  criteria  in- 
volving the  mastery  of  specific  skills 
and  information.  We  must  en- 
courage excellence  in  these  ad- 
niilledly  narrow  but  important 
terms  iiy  keeping  standards  high. 
We  must  l)e  willing  to  explain  to  our 
students,  and  to  ourselves,  how 
these  narrow  terms  are  important, 
and  we  must  at  the  same  time  stress 
that  academic  achievement  by  no 
means  has  exclusive  claims  on  our 
respect  and  encouragement.  We 
must  not  fail  our  students  ljy  robbing 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  fail  at 
some  things  so  that  they  can  grow. 

Students  may  fear  failure  because 
they  think  that  their  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends  respect  and 
like  them  for  their  success.  If  so, 
these  students  are  underestimating 
the  other  people  in  their  lives  as  well 
as  themselves.  Teachers  may  fear 
helping  students  to  discover  their 
limitations  because,  in  doing  so, 
these  teachers  may  have  to  confront 
some  of  their  own  limitations 
(judging  requires  self-confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  judge),  and  because 
they  may  fear  losing  students' 
"love."  (The  SCES,  a  powerful 
barometer  of  students'  love,  also 
threatens  us  with  the  loss  of  our 
fellow  teachers'  respect.)  If  we 
teachers  harbor  such  fears,  we 
underestimate  not  only  ourselves 
but  also  our  students. 

Failure  is  painful,  but  avoiding 
failure  at  the  expense  of  new  ex- 
periences and  insights  removes  the 
sense  of  joy  which  should  generally 
inform  our  academic  pursuits.  The 
absence  of  this  joy  is  perhaps  the 
most  subtle  yet  disturbing  way  in 
which  the  fear  of  failure  daily  makes 
its  presence  felt  among  us. 

— Meredith  Hoppin 


Grades 

rule 

this 

campus 

Last  May,  with  papers  due  and 
finals  coming  up,  grades  were  the 
docus  of  student  life  at  Williams. 
Every  final  required  a  course 
average  calculated  beforehand  to 
mark  out  how  far  off  the  A  was— or 
how  close  the  D.  Every  paper 
demanded  first  an  aniysis  of  the 
professor's  pet  theories  and  a 
conscience  struggle  over  whether  to 
follow  them. 

But  between  vacation  and  the  day 
grades  come  out  after  first 
semester,  nobody  talks  about  them. 
For  some,  first  semester,  once 
endured,  is  best  forgotten.  Others, 
waiting  for  a  four-line  judgment  of 
three  months  work,  don't  like  to 
remind  themselves  what  they're 
wailing  for.  Nobody  can  quite  put 
first  semester  in  its  place  and  move 
on  until  grades  close  down  the  hopes 
and  fears  tied  to  it. 

Whether  we  focus  all  our  energies 
on  them  or  try  to  ignore  them, 
grades  run  Williams.  They  drive 
students  to  extremes  of  late-night 
masochism  that  whips  and  wild 
horses  couldn't  push  them  to. 
Grades  fence  off  professors  and 
students  as  the  distributors  and  the 
recipients.  They  strangle  friend- 
ships, create  stereotypes  and  per- 
vert morals. 

Despite  all  the  lofty  pronoun- 
cements, liberal  arts  is  only  a  weak 
puppet  at  Williams,  a  genteel  front. 
Although  people  may  enjoy  knowing 
how  to  think— few  courses  even  try 
to  teach  that— they  need  to  eat,  and 
few  students  here  forget  that  for 
long.  With  grades  at  least  seen  as  the 
key  to  grad  schools  and  jobs,  it  is 
grades  that  rule  on  this  campus. 

Of  course  there  are  students  who 
rebel,  who  really  do  care  more  about 
understanding  a  subject  than  about 
knowing  facts  and  theories.  There 
are  a  few  here  who  defy  the  tyranny 
of  grades  to  be  creative  and  explore 
the  world  of  thought. 

But  people  who  have  the  courage 
to  defy  one  system  often  defy  all 
systems.  The  students  here  who  can 
ignore  the  call  to  build  for  a  career 


and  who  instead  experiment  with  the 
potential  of  thought  in  class  and 
outside  are  a  fringe  group. 
Paradoxically,  the  people  who  best 
embody  the  Williams  liberal  arts 
philosophy  are  the  ones  most  reject 
the  Williams  way. 

Still,  there  is  a  middle  ground. 
Even  tired  pre-meds  kick  against 
the  intellectual  deadweights  of 
course  requirements  and  grad 
school  pressures.  While  few  of  us 
can  ignore  the  demands  of  a  career 
quickly  closing  upon  us,  few  of  us 
are  really  mercenary.  We  face  a 
choice  between  supposedly  exciting 
intellectual  exploration  and  unin- 
spiring demands  for  the  future. 
Time  and  again  the  uninspiring 
wins. 

Granted,  nobody  at  Williams  is 
really  suffering  from  this.  But 
something  is  missing.  There  is  a  gap 
between  liberal  arts  ideals  and  the 
fact  that  Williams  students  have  to 
cope  with  a  demanding  society.  The 
lack  crops  up  in  conversation  all  the 
time.  It  shows  up  in  campus 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  It  shows 
up  in  the  classic  Williams  lifestyle, 
with  its  cycles  of  studying  and 
partying. 

The  rejection  of  Williams'  liberal 
arts  philosophy  for  the  dubious 
rewards  of  grade-grubbing 
manifests  itself  most  clearly  in  the 
"fear  of  failure  "  Meredith  Hoppin 
points  out.  Attempting  to  cover 
ourselves— both  to  enhance  our 
postgrad  options  and  to  guard  our 
investment  of  time,  sweat  and 
hof)e— we  avoid  academic  risks. 

Senior  Stu  Massad  is  editor  of  the 
Record's  Outlook  page.  He  is  also 
involved  in  many  other  campus 
activities. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  coursework 
for  most  of  us  is  an  A,  not  depth  of 
understanding.  We  tend  to  stick  to 
subject  areas  we  have  proven 
ourselves  in  and  fail  to  explore  new 
modes  of  approach.  We  search  out 
gut  courses— introductory  Classics 
and  Astro  are  notorious.  We  fear  to 
test  the  bounds  of  the  great  minds 
we're  all  supposed  to  bring  here,  lest 
we  come  up  shockingly  short. 

Liberal  arts  pronouncements 
notwithstanding,  the  structure  of 
Williams  academic  life  further 
inhibits  rather  than  strengthens  this 
intellectual  narrowness.  Williams 
prides  itself  in  its  low  student- 
faculty  ratio.  But  very  rarely  does 
individiaul,  personal         en- 

couragement cross  the  barrier 
between  professor  and  student— 
from  either  side. 


There  is  no  substitute  here  for 
grades  as  a  reward  for  three 
months'  work,  nothing  else  to 
reassure  us  that  the  struggle  was 
worth  the  effort.  The  alleged 
benefits  of  intellectual  exploration 
seem  tenuous  beside  the  con- 
sequences of  failed  risk.  Everybody 
at  Williams  wonders  sometime 
whether  this  is  the  place  to  be, 
whether  a  student's  life  is  the  one  to 
lead.  And  we  get  almost  no  comment 
on  these  questions  from  faculty  save 
the  blunt  evaluation  of  grades.  Piled 
atop  postgrad  demands,  this 
emotional  importance  makes  the 
pursuit  of  high  grades  paramount  on 
campus. 

So  what  should  we  do  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  grades?  Should 
we  burn  our  syllabi  in  protest? 
Should  profs  hold  love-ins  after  class 
to  assure  students  that  despite  poor 
marks  self-worth  should  shine  un- 
dimmed?  Doubtful,  and  it  seems 
that  the  common  way  of  coping  with 
grades  pressure  is  escape — in  booze, 
dancing,  roadtripping,  packing  off  to 
the  mountains. 

The  tyranny  of  grades  is  a  state  of 
mind.  The  alternative  has  to  be  that 
too.  I'd  like  to  say  we  should  regard 
grades  as  a  peripheral  nuisance  in 
the  pursuit  of  understanding,  but 
that's  not  true.  At  a  centralized, 
highly  structured  school,  in  a  suc- 
cess-oriented society,  there 
probably  is  no  alternative.  Coping 
with  grade  pressure  is  a  long 
struggle  itself;  trying  to  transcend  it 
would  probably  send  us  all  to  the 
crazy  house. 

Professors,  as  Ms.  Hoppm 
suggests,  can  try  to  inject  flexibility 
and  creativity  into  their  classes.  But 
that  takes  work,  and  in  too  many 
cases  it  seems  that  professors,  like 
students,  have  better  things  to  do.  In 
the  Williams  academic  atmosphere, 
where  research  and  departmental 
politics  seem  more  important  than 
inspiring  teaching,  the  chances  that 
the  quality  of  teaching  will  shoot  up 
tomorrow  or  this  year  look  dismal. 

Students  have  to  open  themselves 
to  professors'  tentative  offers  to 
permit  creativity  in  coursework  if 
we  want  to  free  up  the  sludge  that 
has  frozen  academic  life.  These 
offers  are  tentative  because 
they  are  so  rarely  taken  up.  We  have 
to  take  the  initiative  more  often, 
breaking  out  from  mass  mediocrity. 
We  have  to  be  willing  to  take  risks- 
risks  that  demand  yet  more  work  on 
our  part  and  seem  to  gamble  the 
foundation  of  our  futures. 

—Stu  Massad 
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Save  'em,   play  'em,    trade  'em: 


Deans 


John  C.  Chandler 

Position:  President 

Height:  6'1"  Weight:  170 

Bats:  Both  Throws:  Right 

President  Chandler  oversees 
both  the  financial  and  academic 
aspects  of  the  College.  Although 
his  job  takes  him  around  the 
country  for  fundralsing,  he  Is  an 
unusually  visible  college 
president,  and  regularly  attends 
home  athletic  events. 

Chandler  and  Dean  O'Connor 
have  recently  instituted  walk-In 
hours,  during  which  students 
may  speak  with  them  about  their 
concerns  without  appointments. 


Deans 


Daniel  D.  O'Connor 

Position:  Dean  of  the  College 
Height:  6'  Weight:  170 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 

Although  he  is  the  newest 
member  of  the  team.  In  time  he 
could  become  its  strongest. 
O'Connor  Is  responsible  for  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  the 
College. 

This  Is  his  second  year  with  the 
Deans.  He  was  traded  from  the 
Philosophers  to  replace 
renowned  slugger  Peter  Berelt. 
last  year.  O'Connor  is  best  known 
on  campus  for  his  vicious  attacks 
on  the  Deans'  major  rival,  grade 
inflation. 


Lauren  R.  Stevens 

Position:  Dean  of  Freshmen 
Height:  5'7"  Weight:  155 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 


In  tharge  of  coaching  the 
rookie  leagues,  Stevens  is  the 
team  veteran,  having  first 
stepped  to  the  place  9  years  ago. 
Stevens  is  responsible  for  College 
policy  relating  to  freshmen,  both 
academic  and  social.  He  takes 
particular  pride  In  solving  fresh- 
man problems  with  unusual 
sensitivity  and  a  minimum  of  red 
tape. 


Deans 


Cris  T.  Roosenraad 

Position:  Associate  Dean 
Height:  5'10"  Weight:  143 

Bats;  Right  Throws:  Right 


Roosenraad  is  the  team's 
radical  rowdy.  He  went  to  school 
with  Tom  Hayden  and  was  one  of 
the  early  members  of  what 
became  the  SDS.  He  frequently 
agitates  on  behalf  of  the  students, 
causing  disturbances  within 
Hopkins  Hall. 

Although  he  deals  extensively 
with  student  housing,  he  gets 
upset  If  you  call  him  the  Dean  of 
Housing. 


Deans 


Nancy  J.  Mclntire 

Position:  Associate  Dean 
Height:  5'5"  Weight:  135 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 


Mclntire  is  the  team  coor- 
dinator of  trades.  Responsible  for 
student  transfers  and  exchanges, 
as  well  as  study  abroad,  she  Is  the 
only  woman  on  the  team.  She  has 
a  special  interest  In  the  problems 
of  women  at  Williams,  including 
both  students  and  faculty. 


Deans 


Dean  W.  Chandler 

Position:  Assistant  Dean 
Height:  6'2"  Weight:  165 

Bats:  Left  Throws:  Left 


Chandler  is  a  two-year 
assistant  coach  of  the  team.  He 
joined  the  Deans  from  the 
Chemists  last  season,  bringing  a 
new  perspective  and  tal»nt  to  a 
veteran  team.  Dean  Dean  assists 
Dean  Dap  in  the  day-to-day  ad- 
aministr^tlon  of  the  College. 
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The  Dean  Team 


Deans 


Francis  C.  Oakley 

Position:  Dean  of  ihe  Faculty 
Heigtit:  S'll"  Weigtit:  156 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 


The  faculty's  captain 
represents  it  to  the  ad- 
ministration. He  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  hiring  and 
promotion  of  fellow  squad 
members.  Few  of  his  decisions 
directly  affect  students,  though. 

Listen  for  his  delicious  Oxford 
accent  around  the  campus. 


Henry  N.  Flynt 

Position:     Associate    Dean    and 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Height:  S'lO"  Weight:  150 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 


Flynt  directs  the  flow  of  team 
funds  to  the  minor  leagues  for 
subsidizing  player  development. 
As  director  of  financial  aid,  he  Is 
responsible  for  apportioning  the 
limited  funds  available.  A 
Williams  alumnus,  Flynt  ad- 
ministers a  difficult  and 
thankless  decision-making 
process  with  refreshing  humor 
and  friendliness. 


Neil  R.  Grabois 

Position:   Provost 

Height:  5'9"  Weight:  145 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 


Grabois,  until  two  years  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  Is  team 
paymaster.  He  regulates  the 
budgets  of  the  College,  the 
departments  and  programs. 
Since  the  control  of  funds  Is  a 
powerful  weapon,  Grabois  Is  a 
very  Influential  administrator, 
though  largely  Invisible  to 
students  outside  the  Math 
department. 


r 


During  the  next  week  bushels  of 
advice  of  widely  varying  quality  will 
issue  from  sources  wise  and 
ignorant,  humble  and  ponnpous. 
Being  as  ignorant  and  pompcus  as 
any,  we  could  not  resist  adding  our 
shovelful  to  the  pile. 

The  best  and  most  accessible 
sources  of  advice  and  information 
are  the  Junior  Advisers.  Selected  by 
a  process  as  controversial  as  the 
Electoral  College  (but  in  most  cases 
successful),  the  JA's  have  two 
uniform  strengths— they've  all  been 
at  Williams  two  years,  and  they  all 
want  to  be  JA's.  This  makes  them 
qualified,  informed,  and  interested 
sources,  but  it  does  not  make  them 
all-knowing  or  intrinsically  smarter 
than  you.  Seek  their  advice  often,  as 
they  are  intended  to  be  and  should  be 


Remember: 
this  is  Williams, 
not  Ohio  State 


your  closest  and  most  frequent 
advisers.  But  don't  rely  on  them 
exclusively,  as  they  are  also  human. 
A  sorely  underused  facility  is  the 
freshman  faculty  adviser.  He  often 
is  a  biology  professor  while  you're 
taking  poll  sci  and  economics,  but  he 
is  your  best  point  of  access  to  the 
real  government  of  Williams— the 
faculty.  He  also  either  knows  the 
answer  to  any  educational  question 
you  may  have,  or  can  refer  you  to 
someone  who  does.  And  don't  make 
the  annual  freshman  mistake  of 
limiting  the  faculty  adviser  to 
course  questions  only ;  he  may  not  be 
Ann  Landers,  but  he  knows  a  lot 
more  about  how  to  get  things  done  at 
Williams  than  you  might  expect. 
Again,  these  faculty  members,  like 
the  JA's,  are  advisers  because  they 
want  to  be.  Ask  them  a  question  and 
make  them  feel  useful. 

Even  fewer  freshmen  ask 
administrators  for  information.  The 
deans  became  deans  in  order  to 
help,  but  often  do  not  see  students 
until  a  major  problem  develops.  Yet 
they  are  the  best  qualified  people  at 
Williams  to  cut  red  tape  and  solve  a 
problem  quickly  and  easily,  if 
students  take  the  trouble  to  ask.  The 
deans'  office  is  not  strewn  with  land 
mines.  Go  there  and  ask  questions. 
You'll  often  save  yourself  time  and 
agitation. 

If  faculty  advisers  and 
jadministrators  are  under-utilized, 
I  the    largest    pool    of    information 


available  is  not  used  at  all  by' 
freshmen:  upperclassmen  (other 
than  JA's)  and  the  remainder  of  the 
faculty.  Many  who  lacked  the  time 
or  the  gregariousness  to  become 
"official"  advisers  are  full  of  useful 
information  and  anxious  to  share  it 
if  asked. 

If  none  of  your  JA's  has  taken 
Math  107,  ask  an  upperclassman 
who  has  taken  it  what  he  thought  of 
it.  Better  yet,  ask  several.  And  while 
you're  at  it,  ask>  a  math  professor 
for  his  opinion.  The  more  people  you 
ask,  the  more  different  perspectives 
you'll  get,  and  the  better  informed 
you'll  be.  Remember,  this  is 
Williams,  not  Ohio  State.  It's  a  small 
college  where  people  know  and  help 
each  other  (most  of  the  time).  Make 
the  effort  to  ask  and  you'll  usually 
find  it  rewarded. 

One  warning  should  be  made, 
however:  advisers,  both  student  and 
faculty,  official  and  unofficial,  are  a 
source  of  valuable  information  and 
advice,  but  they  are  not  infallible; 
they  possess  no  superhuman  insight. 
Their  experience  gives  them 
information,  and  they  nearly  all 
want  to  help,  but  neither  makes 
them  perfect  geniuses.  Listen  to 
them;  they've  been  here  longer  than 
you.  Talk  to  them;  they  all  care,  or 
at  least  most  of  them  do.  Consider 
what  they  say.  But  don't 
automatically  and  uncritically  heed 
them.  They  are  no  more  and  no  less 
than  people,  just  like  confused 
freshmen  and  verbose  Record 
editors.  The  best  adviser  at  Williams 
is  the  one  you've  known  all  along 
your  own  informed  common  sense. 

D.M 
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Culture  comes  alive  in  the  Berkshires 


by  John  Libertine 

The  first  thought  invariably 
entering  the  mind  of  the  neophyte 
Williams  student  as  he  gazes  upon 
the  bustling  metropolis  that  is  not 
Spring  Street  is  "This  is  it?"  At  first 
glance  (and  maybe  even  second  or 
third),  Williams  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  hub  of  cultural  activities.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  ain't 
necessarily  so. 

Williams  may  be  located  in  the 
boonies,  but  the  College  recognizes 
and  fulfills  its  obligation  to  foster 
cultaral  enrichment  among  the 
members  of  its  community.  Over  the 
years,  the  arts  here  have  grown  and 
matured,  making  the  College  a 
major  cultural  center  in  the 
Berkshires. 

Just  down  the  road  by  Fort  Hoosac 
House  is  the  world  renowned  Clark 
Art  Institute,  housing  works  by  such 
artists  as  Homer,  Degas,  Monet, 
Renoir— to  name  but  a  very  few. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  Clark 
sponsors  major  exhibitions  of 
artists'  work  from  around  the  world. 
In  addition,  the  museum  offers  a 
great  number  of  varied  lectures, 
concerts,  and  classic  films,  almost 
always  free  to  students.  (You  will 
soon  find  that  your  ID  card  is  good 
for  a  bit  more  than  a  meal  in  Baxter 
Hall). 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Williams  too 
has  its  own  art  museum  housed  in 
Lawrence  Hall,  next  to  the 
Berkshire  Quad.  Tucked  away  in  its 
myriad  nooks  and  crannies  can  be 


found  numerous  pieces  of  unique 
artwork  from  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Near  East  and  the  U.S.  The 
collection  runs  the  gamut  from 
Ancient  Greece  to  last  week's  avant- 
garde.  All  through  the  year, 
exhibitions  and  displays  from 
photographic  essays  to  sculpture  to 
antique  prints  move  in  and  out  of  the 
museum.  Also,  several  student 
exhibits  are  on  display  during  the 
year. 

Williamstheatre,  centered  in  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater,  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  let  run 
rampant  the  latent  exhibitionist  in 
us  all.  The  Theate?  Department 
sponsors  3  or  4  major  productions 
each  year,  including  works  by 
Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Chekhov, 
and  Brecht.  All  productions  are  open 
to  the  entire  Williams  community. 

The  College  also  offers  students 
the  chance  to  stage  and  direct  their 
own  productions  in  the  studio 
theater  of  the  AMT.  Of  more 
immediate  interest  to  freshmen  is 
the  annual  Freshman  Revue  which 
gives  all  burgers  a  chance  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  community  their  stuff. 
These  Revues  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  enjoyment,  both  f(5r  the 
participants  and  the  audience. 

Williams  also  has  a  Dance  Society, 
which  sponsors  some  of  the  finest 
concert  series  at  the  College.  Each 
year  nationally  known  dance 
troupes  spend  several  days  in 
residence  at  Williams,  holding 
master       classes,       lecture- 


demonstrations,  open  rehearsals, 
and  full  performances  for  the  public. 
Theses  residencies  give  the  dance 
enthusiast  «  chance  to  study  an 
individual  company's  techniques 
and  repertoire.  For  the  novice,  they 
are  a  perfect  introduction  to  dance. 

Music  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities  on  campus.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  Bernhardt 
Music  (Center  (NMB)  (adjacent  to 
Chapin  Hall)  last  year,  the  Music 
Department  expanded  its  programs 
and  cultural  events.  The  Berkshire 
Symphony  (based  on  campus), 
made  up  of  both  students  and 
professionals,      performs      four 


concerts  a  year,  often  with  well- 
known  guest  soloists.  Music  in  the 
Round  is  the  College's  chamber 
music  ensemble  which  presents 
several    concerts    throuehout    the 

year  in  the  new  music  facility.  The 
Williams  Choral  Society,  open  by 
audition  to  the  college  community, 
performs  major  concerts  at 
Christmas  and  in  the  spring  as  well 
as  special  morning  services  during 
the    two   parents'    weekends.    A 

smaller  chamber  choir  also  presents 
a  number  of  special  concerts. 
Baroque  music,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  harpsichord,  can  be  heard  in 
several  Griffin  Hall  Concerts  during 


A  student  offering  in  last  spring's  Lawrence  art  ma  iors' show.  No  comment. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 
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A  small  sampling  of  the  College's  musical  events:  (I.  to  r.)  Chuck  Mangione  in  Chapin  Hall,  the  New 
Hungarian  Quartet  performing  the  complete  quartets  of  Beethoven  to  inaugurate  the  new  music 
building, and  Walter  Chestnut  performing  classical  trumpet  works  in  Thompson  Chapel. 

(Photos  by  Read,  Oettgen) 


the  year.  And  for  the  musically 
illiterate  among  you  (or 
masochisitic),  the  Williams  Band 
offers  its  own  unique  brand  of 
entertainment. 

There  are  also  a  number  of 
student  musical  organizations  on 
campus.  The  Williams  Octet  (male), 
The  Ephlats  (co-ed),  and  Ephoria 
(female)  are  all  student  run  groups 
which  offer  concerts  of  popular  and 


pleased  to  learn  that  a  great  many 
concerts  featuring  jazz,  folk,  rock, 
and  blues  will  be  presented 
throughout  the  year.  Popular  groups 
on  campus  include  the  talented 
Williams  Jazz  Ensemble  and  the 
Williams  Coffeehouse  concerts  in 
the  Rathskellar.  The  Student 
Activities  Board's  Concert  branch 
sponsors  a  number  of  major 
concerts  during  the  year.  Last  year, 
the  SAB's  precursor,  the  All  College 
Entertainment  Committee, 

presented  Harry  Chapin  and 
Livingston  Taylor,  among  others. 
Movies  are  both  varied  and 
abundant  at  Williams.  The  Williams 
Film  Society  shows  popular  films 
every  Friday  night  in  Bronfman 
Auditorium  (including  such  films  as 
Thunderball,  Patton,  and  The 
Cheerleaders — like  they  say, 
Williams  is  a  liberal  arts  college). 
Reel  Vintage  offers  a  classic  film 
festival  on  Saturday  nights  offering 
films  by  such  greats  as  Fellini, 
Truffaut,  Hitchcock,  and  Bergman. 


Down  Spring  St.  is  Images,  which 
offers  three  different  selections  of 
movies  per  week,  both  classic, 
foreign,  andpopular.  And,  of  course, 
there  arie  theaters  spread 
throughout  the  area  from  North 
Adams  to  Pittskeld. 

For  a  college  of  its  rather  small 
size,  Williams  does  offer  a  huge 
amount  of  cultural  activities.  You 


could  go  all  the  way  to  Boston  or 
New  York  to  satisfy  your  artsy 
needs,    but    you    will    find    that 

Williams  offers  all  that  you  might 
possibly  want.  Not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fantastic 
opportunities  here  is  a  tragic  waste. 
You  will  definitely  be  surprised  by 
all  that  the  College  has  to  offer,  but 
you  will  never  be  disappointed. 


Local  FM  radio  listings 


90.3  WAMC,  Albany— Outstanding 
National  Public  Radio  affiliate. 
Superb  classical  music. 

91.9  WCFM,  Willlamstown— 
Williams'  own  station  broadcasting 
a  full  range  of  music,  news,  sports, 
and  special  programs  from  7  a.m.  to 
2  a.m. 

95.9    WUPE— Woople    Radio    from 


Pittsfleld.  Top  40  station  with  music 
and  DJ's  taped  In  California. 

100.1  WMNB,  North  Adams— dentist 
office  music  during  the  day, 
classical  at  night. 

107.5  WAAF,  Worcester.  New 
England's  Album  station  with 
somewhat  laid  back  rock  with  a 
popular  learning. 


An  example  of  the  sterling  works  of 
art  on  display  at  the  Clark  Art  In- 
stitute: a  bronze  sculpture  by  Edgar 
Degas. 

folk  music.  Studio  is  the  Music 
Department's  student  recital  series 
which  allows  all  students  to  show  off 
their  musical  talents,  be  they  vocal 
or  instrumental.  These  concerts  are 
recommended  particularly. 

Outside  performers  are  brought  to 
Williams  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Thompson  Concert  Series.  Past 
guests  have  included  the  likes  of  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet,  pianist 
Charles  Rosen,  and  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company.  The  new  music 
building  allows  for  a  greater  variety 
of  musical  guests,  and  we  can  expect 
many  exciting  concerts  during  the 
year. 

For  those  whose  tastes  run  more 
in  the  more  popular  vein,  you  will  be 
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The  Pilobolus  Pance  Theatre  has  thrilled  Williams  audiences  on  occasion. 
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Transportation: 

A  guide 

to  escaping 

from  Williams 


Thoreau  must  tiave  been  referring 
to  Williams  when  he  said,  "It  would 
be  no  small  advantage  if  every 
college  were  thus  located  at  the  base 
of  a  mountain." 

Williams'  location  at  the  base  of 
the  Berkshires  is  no  small 
advantage  when  it  comes  to  finding 
transportation  in  and  out  of 
Williamstown.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
advantage  at  all. 

Public  transportation  services  to 
Williamstown  are  slim,  and  it  takes 
true  ingenuity  to  find  a  bus  or  a  train 
or  a  plane  that  will  bring  you  into  the 
Purple  Valley.  But  you  can  get 
around— with  a  little  resourceful  - 
ness. 

Foot— Since  the  College  is  the 
heart  of  Williamstown,  walking  is  by 
far  the  best  option  for  your  daily 
transportation  needs.  Three 
shopping  areas  are  within  walking 
distance  of  the  campus:  Spring  St., 
Cole  Ave.,  and  the  Colonial  Shopping 
Center  (abou^  15  minutes  east  on  Rt. 
2).  For  the  true  walking  afficionado, 
or  for  those  who  are  just  interested 
in    taking    a    leisurely    stroll    to 


Conventional  modes  of  transportation  don'talways  work  in  Williamstown.  (photo  by 


Georgia,  the  Appalachian  Trail 
passes  Williams  about  two  miles  to 
the  east. 

Hitch-hiking— Hitch-hiking  is 
technically  illegal  along  state 
highways  in  Massachusetts,  but  no 
one,  including  the  local  police,  can 
recall  the  last  time  someone  was 
arrested  for  the  offense.  Opponents 
of  thumbing  will  cite  more 
important  dangers:  the  risks  of 
being  picked  up  by  a  bad  driver  or 
assaulted  by  your  driver.  There  is 
also  the  more  practical  problem  of 
unreliability.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  wait  to  catch  a  ride,  but  Western 
Massachusetts  usually  rewards  the 
patient  hitch-hiker  with  a  free  lift. 

Train— Though  the  rumble  of 
freight  trains  can  be  heard  on  windy 
nights  in  Williamstown,  passenger 


enzis 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  AAASS.  01267 


Don't  wait  in  line  I 

Use  Our  Pockage  Deal 


Shoe  Specials: 

New  Balance 


320  reg.  $31.95  now  $22.95 
355  reg.  $35.95  now  $24.95 

Goff  s  Sports.  Inc. 

15  SPRING  ST. 

Northern  Berkshires'  Most  Complete 
Sporting  Goods  Store 

Complete  Service  for  all  Racquet  Sports, 
Skiing  and  Skating 


trains  no  longer  bring  cars  full  of 
college  students  to  Williams. 

If  you  are  a  fan  of  rail  travel, 
however,  and  can  find  a  way  to 
Pittsfield  or  Albany,  there  are 
plenty  of  trains  to  ride.  Two  Amtrak 
trains  a  day  leave  from  Pittsfield, 
one  at  11:30  a.m.  for  Boston,  the 
other  at  7:22  for  Chicago.  The 
Chicago  train  makes  stops  in 
Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 
Also,  eight  trains  run  daily  from 
Albany  (actually  it's  in  Rensselaer, 
although  the  station  is  known  as  the 
Albany  station)  to  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York  City.  Trains  to 
Chicago  and  further  west  also 
depart  from  Albany  daily. 

For  more  information,  call 
Amtrak  at  800-523-5720. 

Bus— Lest  you  despair  that  public 
transportation  has  totally  ignored 
the  Purple  Valley,  you  will  be  happy 
to  learn  that  regularly  scheduled 
buses  do  penetrate  this  outpost  of 
academia. 

Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rules  make  it  more 
profitable  for  a  busline  not  to  cross 
state  lines.  Hence,  New  Englander 
runs  buses  at  bizarre  hours  to 
Boston,  leavingat  7:00  a.m.  and  1:00 
p.m.  every  day,  with  one  or  two 
more  on  Fridays  and  Sundays. 

Buses  going  south  leave  daily  for 
Pittsfield  at  7:30  a.m.  and  12:05  p.m. 
From  Pittsfield  you  can  get  just 
about  anywhere.  Be  warned, 
however,  that  the  connecting  bus  to 
New  York  City  makes  its  slow  way 
to  the  Big  Apple  after  visiting  most 
small  towns  along  the  way. 

More  information  on  schedules, 
fares,  etc.,  is  available  at  the 
Arcadian  Shop,  a  sporting  goods 
shop  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  2 
and  43  (Main  and  Water  Sts.,  east  of 
Currier).  You  can  buy  tickets  there, 
in  cash  only.  The  bus  stop  is  located 
behind  the  Williams  Inn. 


Plane— Most  Williams  stude 
in  and  out  of  Albany,  the  n 
airport  served  by  major  ail 
Figure  on  at  least  an  hour  and 
driving  time  to  the  airport, 
are  chartered  to  the  airport 
end  of  semesters,  but  if 
schedule  doesn't  jive  with  th 
schedule,  it's  best  to  find  some 
share  a  cab.  Taxi  fares  run  fro 
$50. 

An  alternative  is  Br 
International  Airport,  Ic 
between  Hartford  and  Sprin 
Further  away  than  Albany 
airport's  biggest  advantage  is 
doesn't  close  as  often  becai 
snow.  Command  Airways  fliei 
out  of  Pittsfield  to  JFK 
LaGuardia  for  about  $20,  al 
the  cost  of  ground  transpo 
into  the  city  can  add  consider 
the  expense. 

Car:  If  you  own  a  car,  yo 
luck.  You  have  access  to  th 
effective  means  of  getting 
As  long  as  gas  supplies  last. 
If  you  are  willing  to  loan 
car,  you  have  also  assured  ; 
a    certain    degree    of    poj 
among  your  cohorts.  But  rem 
people  have  been  known  to 
borrowed  cars.  You  should  cl 
provisions  of  your  insurance 
of  such  an  accident.  Or  you  ^ 
it  safe  and  sit  on  your  keys 

First  semester  freshmen 
allowed  to  have  cars,  or  if  y( 
one,  you  must  either  hide  it  f 
authorities   or   put  it   in 
Thereafter,       you       may 
registration  fees  of  $60  a  yea 
a  semester  to  park  in  assigr 
Freshmen    are    assigned 
behind    the   tennis    courts, 
makes   for  a   long,    cold 
January. 

But  most  students  agree 
being  stranded  in  Willia 
when  you  are  eager  for  a  cl 
scenery. 
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What  well-dressed  students  wear 

Or,   how  to  look  preppie  mthout  trying 


You  say  you  feel  out  of  place 
standing  next  to  your  Choate 
roommate?  You've  never  heard  of 
shirts  that  have  button-down 
collars?  Well,  it's  time  to  get  on  the 
stick. 

In  case  you  may  not  have  noticed 
Williams  is  one  of'  the  staunchesi 
bastions  of  that  sartorially  unique 
phenomenon:  the  preppie  look. 
Williams  ranked  sixth  in  snob 
appeal  among  all  colleges  last  year 
and  we  want  our  students  to  reflect 
this  honor. 


The  ultimate  look  in  preppie  fashion. 
Note  the  multiple  layers. 

For  those  of  you  who  went  to 
public  high  school  and  want  to  fit  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  we 
present  these  basic  guidelines  for 
your  edification.  Please  note  that 
variations  do  come  with  any  style, 
and  as  time  goes  on  you  will  discover 
which  variations  are  socially 
acceptable  and  which  are  not. 
Meanwhile,  you  will  find  these  basic 
rules  more  or  less  universal. 

Oh  yes,  these  styles  are  all 
unisexual;  what's  sauce  for  the 
goose  and  all  that. 

First  off,  get  a  pair  of  Topsider 
moccasins.  Without  these,  you  don't 
stand  a  chance  of  making  a 
convincing  preppie.  The  more  beat 
up  they  look,  the  better.  Nothing 
announces  the  nouveau  preppie 
.more  loudly  than  a  new  pair  of 
Topsiders.  Note:  Docksiders  or  any 
unreasonable  facsimile  thereof  are 
totally  unacceptable  substitutes 
regardless  of  what  anyone  else  may 
tell  you ;  they,  obviously,  come  from 
midwestern  "prep"  schools.  Don't 
say  we  didn't  warn  you. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
Wallabees  are  also  quite  acceptable 
for  more  formal  wear.  They  are 
indicative  of  the  higher'  calibre 
preppie  (not  to  mention  tax 
bracket). 

A  button-down  oxford  shirt  is  a 


necessity.  It  should  be  worn  with  the 
sleeves  rolled  up  just  to  the  elbow 
and  with  the  two  top  buttons  left 
undone.  This  is  known  as  the  "casual 
prep  look."  As  the  weather  gets 
colder  (usually  by  September  25), 
one  should  wear  the  oxford 
underneath  a  crew-neck,  all-wool, 
pullover  sweater,  preferably  a  soft 
solid  color.  For  those  of  you  who 
cannot  wear  wool,  an  acrylic  is 
tolerated,  but  try  not  to  draw 
attention  to  it. 

As  for  pants,  there  is  no  problem 
(or  choice,  for  that  matter):  Levis 
corduroys  or  jeans.  (Lee  really  isn't 
a  good  substitute,  but  if  you  must,  at 
least  tear  off  the  tag).  We're  sorry, 
but  there  are  no  exceptions  allowed 
in  this  category.) 

Socks  are  also  no  problem.  Don't 
wear  any!  This  is  really  impressive 
to  those  non-preppies  in  the  outside 
world  (commonly  called  "nerds"). 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  wear 
socks,  try  to  get  white  tube  socks 
with  the  colored  stripes  around  the 
top.  Argyles,  too,  are  very  popular 
with  preppies  and  are  thought  to  be 
quite  chic. 

The  question  of  where  to  obtain 
these  accoutrements  may  have 
arisen  in  many  minds  serious  about 
affecting  the  preppie  look.  We  direct 
your  attention  to  that  venerable  firm 
L.  L.  Bean  in  Maine.  The  catalog 
contains  anything  that  a  serious 
prep  could  possibly  want.  There  is 
also  a  good  selection  of  necessary 
accessories  such  as  belts  and  hats. 
It's  a  good  first  start. 

For  the  fashionable  female  prep, 
diess  alternatives  include,   in   the 
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Bank  St.,  Wmst. 


shoe  category,  clogs  (imported,  of 
course).  Turtleneck  shirts  are 
acceptable  (undera  sweater).  Skirts 
above  knee  length  are  strictly 
unfashionable  and  unacceptable,  but 
greatly  appreciated  in  certain 
animalistic  and  chauvinist  circles, 
like  Dartmouth. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Impress 
your  friends  and  relatives.  Become 
one  of  tha  elite;  be  a  preppie.  You'll 
be  a  better  person  for  it. 


The  woodsy-preppie  look.  The 
The  golden-haired  cute  look  which  straight-legged  jeans  are  fine,  but 
gets  'em  every  time.  the  hiking  boots  sorely  need  laces. 


Liquors 


53  Spring  St. 


Largest  Selection  of  School  Supplies 
on  Spring  Street 

SMITH  CORONA  and  OLYAAPIA 
TYPEWRITER  SALES  and  SERVICE 

McClellands 

Stationery  and  Office  Products 

Spring  Street  458-4920 
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Student  input  begins  in  Council,  committees- 


Continued  from  Page  2 
tiniest  of  the  political  groups. 

The  Council's  Finance  Committee 
reviews  budget  applications  and 
recommends  allocations  for  the 
Council.  The  funding  bottleneck  has 
been  a  perennial  problem,  as  every 
year  student  organizations  must 
wait  until  November  for  a  final 
budget,  often  much  smaller  than 
originally  requested.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  begun  to  reform  this 
process  by  reviewing  preliminary 


budget  requests  in  the  spring. 

Another,  though  less  effective, 
aspect  of  the  Council's  authority  is 
its  ability  to  make  specific 
recommendations  for  changes  in 
administrative  policy.  Among  last 
year's  recommendations  was  a 
protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Maintenance  Tax,  which 
supports  residential  house 
activities.  The  protest  forced  the 
CUL  to  revoke  the  change,  but  most 
Council     resolutions     are     less 


When  The  Record  talks, 
people  listen 

Organizational  meeting 

Thursday,  Sept.  13 
Baxter  Hall  Lounge 


YOU  CAN  M/WE.  A  BAD  HORSE. 

BUT  \OU' VE  GOTTA  H/^^T: 

AGOOD  R^ROF  BOOTS. 


Since  the  days  of  the  wild  west, 
people  have  relied  on  Frye  boots 
as  old  friends.  That's  because 
all  Frye  boots  are  carefully  bench- 
crafted  of  the  finest  leathers. 
We've  been  making  them  that  way 
for  more  than  100  years  now.  Our 
styles  may  change,  but  our  quality 
and  craftsmanship  remain 
the  same. 

The  best. 


BfNCHLRAf  ItD  SINCE  196) 


successful. 

Another  important  College 
Council  function,  the  focus  of 
campus  attention  in  the  spring,  is 
the  direction  of  campus  elections. 
The  Elections  Committee  directs  the 
self-perpettration  of  student 
government  and  regulates  balloting. 

Student-faculty  committees  and 
the  Council— these  are  the 
established  channels  for  the 
expression  of  student  opinion.  For 
students  who  have  found  the 
bureaucracy  stifling,  or  just 
ineffective,  in  changing  campus  or 
national  policies,  activists  have 
organized  a  wide  variety  of  often 
ephemeral  organizations.  From 
right  to  left  they  include: 

The  Young  Republican  Club.  Last 
year  members  worked  for  Senate 
candidate  Edward  Brooke.  They 
hope  to  be  more  active  during  the 
coming  election  year,  bringing  in 
speakers  and  moving  into  the 
community.  They  are  the  political 
right  at  Williams. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
This  is  a  non-partisan  group 
interested  in  liberal  ideas.  During 
the  last  few  years  it  has  shared 
membership  with  more  cause- 
oriented  organizations.  It  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so,  but  its 
flexibility   continues    to   lend   it 


viability. 

Students  United  again: 
the  year  of  Three-M 
accident,  this  group  dre 
campus  attention.  Its  r 
tripled  last  spring  when 
an  anti-nuclear  rally  a 
nuclear  plant,  15  mik 
Rowe,  Mass.  The  oi 
works  closely  with  a 
activists  in  the  William: 
Adams  area  and  plans  a 
this  fall. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Co 
is  William's  link  to  t: 
movement  to  isolate  Sot 
the  world  community,  i 
the  group  mobilized 
students  at  demc 
demanding  that  the  T: 
stock  in  corporation 
business  in  South  Afri( 
refusal  and  organizatioi 
left  the  group  langu 
members  plan  a 
Convocation. 

On  a  campus  tr 
dominated  by  white,  h 
males,  members  of 
support  groups  like  th 
Alliance,  the  Gay 
Organization  and  the  Bl 
Union  sometimes  engagt 
direct  political  activity, 
also  sponsor  speal 
workshops  during  the  y 
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A  guide 

to 

Williams 

slang 


A  study  of  Williams'  casual 
language  habits  in  a  linguistics 
course  last  fall  revealed  that  the 
College  has,  over  the  years, 
developed  its  own  slang  language. 
Although  many  slang  terms  for 
common  college  activities  (and  you 
can  speculate  on  just  what  those 
are)  are  familiar  items  on  most 
campuses  across  the  U.S.,  the 
linguistics  survey  showed  that  there 
are  10  or  15  slang  terms  in  use  only 
at  Williams.  Some  of  those  are  in- 
cluded here  with  other  common 
college  phrases,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  additions  to  any  Williams 
student's  vocabulary. 


PEOPLE 

Burgers,  froshburger,  etc.- -any 
one  of  the  class  of  1983,  un- 
derclassmen, tyros,  you. 

Weirdbeard  —  the  up- 
perclassman's  name  for  Dean  of 
Freshmen  Lauren  Stevens  (never 
without  a  hearty  affection  and 
respect,  of  course). 

The  Penguin— appropriate  title  of 
the  elegant  and  well-dressed  math 
professor  Victor  Hill. 


FOOD 

Meat  Grenades— bullet-shaped 
molds  of  day-old  meatloaf,  usually 
served  with  optional  gravy  and 
catsup.  Can  only  be  eaten  by  oral 
paraplegics  and  hungry  swimmers. 

Deadly  Medley— a  veggie  dish 
which  defies  classification  among 
edible  substances. 

The  Loaf— vegetarian  garbanzo 
bean  loaf,  a  favorite  among  those 
who  are  heavily  into  flatulence. 

Za— Billsville  pizza  delightfully 
seasoned  with  grease. 

Grinder— those  things  abnormal 
people  might  call  warm  submarines 
or  hot  heroes. 

Munch  Out  (pig  out  to  the  less 
cultured)— what  one  does  after 
making  a  midnight  run  to  the  Price 
Chopper  or  after  Ross  has  had  a 
particularly  bad  day. 


The  Dog  House— Ross  Keller's 
alternative  eatery  downstairs  in  the 
Baxter  Hall  Rathskeller,  serving  hot 
dogs'  and  variations  thereupon  to 
those  who  don't  like  to  wait  in  liAe. 
I.D.  required. 

GRADES  AND  COURSES 

Gut— an  extremely  easy  course  to 
get  a  B  in  with  no  work  and  an  A-bar 
in  with  moderate  effort. 

A-bar  (or  B-bar,  etc.)— A-minus. 

Plu— an  A-plus,  virtually  unknown 
anywhere,  but  especially  in 
Divisions  One  or  Two. 

Hook— the  gentlemen's  _grade:  C 
(but  not  enough  to  let  you  get 
cocky). 

Ace — to  get  an  A  in. 

Grind— n.,  someone  who  studies 
before  11  at  night  or  during  a  home 
football  game;  v.,  to  study,  book  it, 
geek  or  wonk. 

Gentleman's  C— n.  obsolete.  See 
also  gentleman's  B. 

PLACES 

The  Libes— the  library,  where 
students  gather  to  eat,  drink,  sing 
songs,  play  with  dolls,  etc. 

The  (juad— to  an  upperclass  male, 
the  Freshman  Quad;  to  an  up- 
perclass female,  the  Freshman 
Quad,  also,  the  Berkshire  Quad,  but 
only  to  those  who  live  there. 


Pro  House— Prospect  House  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad. 

The"  Park— Mission  Park. 

The  Fort— Fort  Hoospc  House 
(don't  try  to  find  it;  you'll  fail). 

Fort  Roberts— n.  The  Bernhardt 
Music  Center,  so-called  for  reasons 
shrouded  in  secrecy  (for  fear  of  life 
and  limb). 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Drink— what  one  does  when  one 
logs  it,  gets  shitfaced,  plotzed, 
bagged,  etc. 

Demo— to  destroy  without  mercy 
usually  private  property. 

Pus— V.  to  verbally  abuse 
someone  (deservedly  or  un- 
deservedly). — n.,  verbal  abuse. 

"To  Squeeze  One's  Face"— (the 
better  educated  will  substitute 
"countenance"  for  face,  or  perhaps, 
"visage")  what  your  J. A.  will 
threaten  to  do  if  you  display  un- 
burgerlike  behavior. 

PLEASANTRIES 

Yo— general  greeting. 

Later— general  closing  to  con- 
versation. 

Later,  much— general  closing  to  a 
boring  conversation. 

Key— adj.  meaning  important  or 
best  or  anything  else  the  speaker 
wishes  to  convey  without  thinking  of 
a  more  descriptive  word. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
FLOWERS 

'Your  Campus  Flower  Shop'' 


•  Wide  Selection  Of  Plants  &  Care  Products 


¥  Fresh  Cut  Flowers 


*  FTD  &  Teleflora  World  Wide  Delivery  Service 


*  Corsages,  Boutonnieres,  Nosegays,  etc. 


•K  Arrangements 


VISA 
MASTER  CHARGE 


*  Gift  Certificates 


EPHS  ALLEY 

(OFF  SPRING  STREET) 

(Behind  First  Aggie  Bank) 


-¥  Silk  &  Dried  Flowers 


-^f  Weekly  Specials 


10-5  DAILY 
458-5030 
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Eating    your    heart   out   in   the   Purple     Valley 


The  good  places  to  eat  out  are,  as 
everyone  knows,  in  Paris  and  New 
York.  Since  these  places  are 
somewhat  out  of  walking  distance, 
and  more  than  a  healthy  drive  away, 
Williams  students  are  forced  to 
remain  satisfied  with  the  lesser  local 
fare. 

Surprisingly,  the  region  offers  a 
lot  of  high  class  (not  to  mention  high 
price)  restaurants,  but  as  might  be 
expected,  the  range  of  alternatives 
is  wide. 

HIGH  BUDGET  APPROACH 

MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS-«  miles 
south  of  Williamstown  on  Route  7. 
Excellent  food  and  service,  widely 
considered  one  of  the  best 
restaurants  in  the  area.  Greal 
stroganoff.  A  nice  place  for  im- 
pressing dates  and  parents. 

THE  SPRINGS— A  little  further 
down  Route  7  than  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
A  nice  restaurant  to  save  for  when 
someone  else  is  picking  up  the  tab. 
Good  but  predictable  food.  Dinner 
includes   a   procession   of   com- 


plimentary extras  including  a  tasty 
clam  appetizer,  cheese  bread  and  an 
extensive  relish  tray.  The  at- 
mosphere leaves  a  bit  to  be  desired. 

LE  COUNTRY  RESTAURANT— 
Biggest  plus  is  its  location  across 
from  theGreylock  Quad.  Outdoes  all 
its  competitors  with  its  long  and 
varied  menu  of  enticing  entres  but 
expect  long  waits  and  high  prices. 
Favorites  include  Chicken  Divan 
and  Veal  Cazadora,  escargots  and  a 
luscious  Kahlua  parfait. 

THE  1896  HOUSE— Route  2  south 
of  Williamstown  about  three  miles. 
Entering  fifth  year  of  ownership 
under  new  management.  Steak 
house  image  with  rustic  at- 
mosphere, a  good  salad  bar  and 
warm  breads. 

LE  JARDIN— Near  the  1896 
House.  Very  elegant,  but  you  pay  for 
it,  maybe  more  than  it's  worth.  Nice 
setting,  popular  Sunday  brunch. 

THE  BRITISH  MAID— On  Route  2 
east  of  the  College;  walking  distance 
in  good  weather.  Bar,  restaurant 
and    night    club,    a     favorite    of 


Williams  College's  OwnPub 

IS  NOW  OPEN 
FOR  ITS  SEVENTH  SEASON 


ALL 


Williams  Students 
will  be  admitted 


The  Log  will  be  open  each  night  Mon-Sat  at  9: 00  starting 
on  Friday  Sept.  7,  (as  well  as  Sun  Sept.  9). 

Pizza  served  nightly 


Williams  students.  Unfortunately, 
repeated  cases  of  horrendous  ser- 
vice. Crepes,  omelettes,  salads  and 
sandwiches  remain  excellent,  and 
nothing  is  served  that  isn't  fresh. 
Breakfasts 

GOURMET  EAST— In  the 
Colonial  Shopping  Center  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  Campus.  As  close  as 
you  will  come  to  Chinatown  in  the 
Purple  Valley.  Prices  are  more  New 
England  than  Chinese,  but  the  food 
is  certainly  not  your  ordinary 
Baxter  Hall  fare. 

THE  TACONIC  PARK— West  of 
the  College,  at  the  intersection  of 
Routes  2  and  7— rarely  discussed 
among  the  finer  diners  in  the 
Williams  set  except  for  its  Friday 
night  buffet,  an  all  you  can  eat 
smorgasbord. 

MEDIUM  BUDGET 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  TABLE— Just 
south  of  the  College  on  Route  7. 
Seafood  is  carefully  defrosted.  Not 
our  favorite. 

COZY  CORNERS 
RESTAURANT— North  of  the 
College  on  Route  7.  Good  for  beer, 
spaghetti  and  reasonably  priced 
pizza.  Ask  for  Johnny  O. 

HOWARD  JOHNSON'S-Despite 
the  national  reputation  of  Howard 


Johnson's,  this  is  a  restaurant  that 
will  actually  be  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  local  townspeople.  It 
is  clean,  friendly,  fast  and  most 
surprisingly,  good.  Ask  for  the  "Pine 
Cobble"  room. 

S1RONG  STOMACH  APPROACH 

C0LONL\L  PIZZA— Proprietor 
Constantine  has  bought  out  all  the 
pizza  placed  in  town.  Overpriced, 
undersized  Greek  greasy  pizzas. 

DIAU'S— Spring  Street— high 
priced  for  a  deli,  but  unbeatable  for 
convenience,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  combatting  the  post-Log 
munchies.  Stresses  quality  and 
variety. 

DUNKIN'  DONUTS— On  Route  2 
in  North  Adams.  Nuff  said. 

BURGER  CHEF-On  Route  2, 
five  minutes  closer  than  Mc- 
Donald's. Only  for  those  who  cannot 
travel  the  extra  five  minutes. 

MCDONALD'S— In  North  Adams. 
If  you've  been  to  one,  you've  been  to 
them  all. 

FRIENDLY 'S— More  expensive 
than  the  fast  food  joints,  but  much 
more  satisfying.  Good  ice  cream, 
closes  at  midnight.  On  Route  2,  east 
of  town. 

THE  PURPLE  PUB— On  Bank  St. 
For  an  evening  snack  their  sand- 
wiches are  varied. 


Log  to  cater  to  both  minors,  elders 


In  spite  of  Massachusetts'  new  20 
year  old  drinking  age,  the  Log,  the 
school  pub,  will  be  open  to  everyone 
from  9-12  Mon.-Thurs.,  and  from  9-1 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

ID'S  must  be  shown  at  the  door. 
Those  over  20  will  get  a  stamp  on 
their  hands,  permitting  them  to 
drink.  Drinks  will  be  served  one  at  a 
time,  i.e.,  no  pitchers  or  carafes.  If 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  20  or  older, 
one  will  still  be  able  to  choose  from 
the  Log's  assortment  of  soda,  juices, 
popcorn,  hotdogs,  and  last  year's 
new  arrival,  pizza. 

Log  manager  Mitch  Katz  '79  hopes 
that  the  Log  will  become  "the  place 
to  meet"  and  to  get  away  from  the 
sometimes  boring  routine  of  classes, 
dorm,  dining  hall,  and  library.  To 
further  that  hope,  Katz  plans  to 
introduce  video  games  on  the  big 
screen  this  year,  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  entertainment  that  will 
appear.  Katz  intends  to  blend  ideas 
such  as  a  weekly  open  mike  night 
(where  people  can  stand  up  and  sing 
or  tell  jokes)  right  in  with  such 
traditional  favorites  as  Monday 
night  football,  foosball,  and 
backgammon. 

Massachusetts  Governor  Ed  King 
handed  the  Log  a  major  problem 
last  April  when  he  signed  the  20  year 


old  drinking  age  proposal  into  law. 
The  Log,  originally  an  alumni  house, 
first  opened  in  November  of  1973, 
shortly  after  the  drinking  age  was 
lowered  to  18.  Alternating  wet  and 
dry  nights  posed  major  difficulties 
for  Log  and  College  officials  last 
year,  as  it  was  hard  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  do  a  large  amount  of 
business.  Katz  hopes  that  the  open 
door  and  stamping  policy  will 
alleviate  these  problems.  He  admits 
that  he  took  the  job  as  manager 
because  it  would  be  "a  very  big 
challenge".  However,  he  doesn't 
foresee  problems  as  long  as 
Williams  students  act  responsibly. 

Responsibility  is  not  what  the 
Williamstown  Selectmen  saw  in 
students  last  year,  as  complaints  of 
noise  and  rowdiness  enroute  to  and 
from  the  Log  resulted  in  earlier 
closing  times.  Katz  admits  that  the 
weekend  closing  times  may  have  to 
be  changed  if  complaints  reappear. 

The  Log  has  traditionally  been  the 
place  on  campus  to  go  to  meet 
people,  to  unwind,  or  to  celebrate 
something.  Last  year's  problems 
with  the  drinking  age  afid  noise 
complaints  may  have  changed  all 
that.  Whether  the  Log  maintains  its 
role,  or  even  continues  to  operate, 
will  all  depend  on  how  and  whether 
Williams  students  choose  to  use  it. 
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THE  RECORD  STORE 

"DISCOUNT  RECORDINGS" 

FULL  LINE  ...   ROCK— CLASSICAL— JAZZ— FOLK— SOUL- 
BROADWAY— SOUNDTRACKS— CHILDRENS-COMEDY—  FEMINIST 


BLANKTAPE 

TDK    BASF 
MAXELL  — MEMOREX 

REELto  REEL 
CASSETTE— 8  TRACK 


Visit  the  NEW 

Record  Bargain  Center 

Hundreds  of  LP's 

from  $1.99 

ROCK  -  JAZZ  -  SOUL,  etc. 


20  WEEKLY 
SPECIALS 

BESTSELLERS  BY  TOP  ARTISTS 


AUTHORIZED  SONY  DEALER 

Clock  Radios  -  Portable  Cassette  Players 

Portable  Radios  -  Speaker  Systems 

Turntables  -  Receivers 

BLANK  CASSETTE  TAPE 


: 
: 


RECORDandTAPE 
CARE  PRODUCTS 

Discwasher  —  Memorex  —  Soundguard  —  Watts 


We  Stock 

KOSS 

Headphones 


PRE-RECORDED  TAPES 


CASSETTE  and  8-TRACK 


WE  STOCK  RECORDING  FOR  MUSIC  101 
Don't  be  caught  short  at  Quiz  time  —  Use  our  Layaway  Plan 

Authorized 

RADIO  SHACK  DEALER 


REPLACEMENT  NEEDLES 

CARTRIDGES 

SPEAKER  WIRE 

EXTENSION  CORDS 

TV  ACCESSORIES 

RECEIVERS 

BATTERIES 

CALCULATORS 

FUSES 

TOOLS 


MICROPHONES 
ELECTRONIC  ACCESSORIES 
FLASH  LITES 
HOME  AND  AUTO 
TAPE  PLAYERS 
EARPHONES 
TURNTABLES 
PATCH  CORDS 
SPEAKERS 

and  much  more  . 


TELEPHONE  ACCESSORIES 
ANTENNAS 
TURNTABLES 
HEADPHONES 
MULTI   PLUGS 
INTERCOMS 
AM-FM  CLOCK  RADIOS 
HOME   ENTERTAINMENT 
UNITS 


FREE  While  They  Last 

POSTERS  and  LP  JACKETS 
ROCK  AND  JAZZ  ARTISTS 


FIRST  CHARGE 

VISA 
MASTER  CHARGE 


SHOP  EPH'S  ALLEY 

(OFF  SPRING  STREET) 


45B-5418 
DAILY 
10-5:30 
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Foofbali  dominates  fall  fare 


Welcome  freshmen!  Welcome  to 
Williams  College,  home  of  the 
Purple  Mountains  (which  always 
appear  to  be  green),  Ephmen  and 
Ephwomen  (which  is  what  you  are, 
like  it  or  not),  and  one  of  the  top 
small-college  athletic  programs 
around  (the  NCAA  hasn't  discovered 
this  yet). 

As  you  find  yourself  now  in  the 
midst  of  unpacking  from  a 
seemingly  endless  succession  of 
suitcases,  think  back  on  any 
nonessentials  you  might  have  left 
behind  before  making  the  trip  to 
Williams. 

For  instance,  many  freshmen 
enter  Williams  College  without  a 
raccoon  coat  and  a  Williams  pen- 
nant; which  are,  of  course, 
necessary  for  attendance  at  all 
home    football    games 

Frequently  absent  from  the 
belongings  of  incoming  freshmen  is 
a  set  of  earmuffs,  vital  for  retaining 
one's  hearing  and  sanity  when  sit- 
ting through  a  basketball  game  in 
Lasell  gym. 

Starting  to  get  the  message? 
Williams  sports  aren't  just 
something  for  a  few  jocks  who  play 
everything  and  live  in  their  own 
little  world  of  sports.  Over  half  the 
students  at  Williams  participate  in 
some  varsity  sport  and  nearly 
everyone  here  partakes  of  the  most 
popular  sport  at  Williams— being  a 
fan. 

Sneakers,  for  use  in  playing  every 
intramural  sport  on  campus,  other 
than  hockey,  and  probably  that  too, 
at  times.  Williams  boasts  an  IM 
program  ranging  from  football  to 
ping  pong,  and  most  of  the  student 
body  gets  involved.  Sorry  preppies, 
Wallabees  don't  count. 
A  willingness  to  try  and  master 


the  use  ot  a  lacrosse  stick.  A  sport 
which  few  Williams  students  play 
before  arriving  on  campus,  lacrosse 
(or  lax,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
referred  to) ,  is  nearly  as  prevalent  a 
time-kirier  as  baseball  or  football  in 
most  places. 

A  frisbee,  or  the  ability  to  throw 
one.  Williams  draws  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  student  body  from 
California,  but  one  wouldn't  know  it 
to  see  the  expertise  with  which  some 
ersatz  beachcombers  toss  the 
frisbee  around. 

Williams,  contrary  to  the 
frightening  descriptions  rendered  in 
many  of  the  publications  received  by 
high  school  seniors  (highly  com- 
petitive atmosphere,  etc.),  'is  not 
merely  a  breeding  ground  for  future 
Einsteins.  The  academic  load  is 
heavy  but  athletics  are  something 
which  cannot  help  but  become  part 
of  any  Williams  student's  hfe  in  his 
attempt  to  escape  that  load  once  in 
awhile. 

A  voice. 

Two  weeks  before  classes  started, 
the  Williams  football  teams  invaded 
campus,  entertaining  the  visiting 
conferees  at  mealtimes  with  rousing 
sports  songs.  (These  songs  are 
rather  graphic,  describing  Williams 
men  and  their  conquests,  and  are 
available  in  censored  form  at 
Renzi's).  Beneath  this  cultural 
exterior,  however,  lies  a  rugged 
team  whose  practices  prepare  them 
for  another  winning  season  over  the 
likes  of  Amherst  and  Wesleyan. 
Under  the  direction  of  head  coach 
Robert  Odell,  the  Ephs  have  won  6 
Little  Three  titles  in  7  years  and 
narrowly  missed  a  seventh  win  last 
season  when  Wesleyan  beat  us  in  a 
tear-jerking  game  before  the 
Homecoming  crowd. 


Football  is  unquestionably  the 
number  one  spectator  sport  at 
Williams,  but  if  contact  of  the  bone- 
crushing  type  isn't  tor  you,  soccer  is 
also  a  popular  activity.  Coach  Jeff 
Vennell's  squads  have  been  con- 
sistent winners  capable  of  giving 
nationally  ranked  teams  like  UConn 
a  run  for  their  money.  Williams  has 
triumphed  the  past  two  years  over 
Amherst  in  the  popular 
Homecoming  game,  but  has  long 
awaited  victories  after  six  years  of 
defeat  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jeffs. 

Other  men's  sports  this  fall  in- 
clude golf  (Williams  boasts  one  of 
the  best  college  golf  courses  in  the 
country),  and  rugby,  famous  for  its 
parties  and  eating  its  dead. 

Although  Williams  men  still 
outnumber  Williams  women,  the  fall 
sports  schedule  shows  more 
women's  sports  activities  than 
men's.  Women  compete  against 
northeastern  schools  in  cross- 
country, field-hockey,  tennis,  soccer 
and  volleyball.  Over  the  last  four 
years,  women's  teams  have  rolled 
up  incredible  won-lost  percentages 
and  are  slowly  receiving  greater 
acclaim  in  both  the  Record  and  on 
campus. 

The  fall  semester  not  only  features 
intercollegiate  activity  of  some  sort 
on  almost  every  day  of  the  week,  but 
also  clogs  the  athletic  fields  with 
intramurals.  Williams  touch- 
football  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  rugby;  tennis,  cross- 
country and  golf  bring  many  closet 
athletes  out  into  the  open.  In- 
tramurals offer  a  great  opportunity 
to  relieve  the  tensions  brought  on  by 
the  hazards  of  classes,  papers,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  a 
f rosh  faces ;  being  a  preppie  24  hours 
a  day. 


Remember  that  there  is  a  $50  fine  (Massachusetts  Law)  for  destroying  a  goalpost.  Security  carted 
these  revelers  away  In  a  paddywagon  shortly  aHer  this  picture  was  taken. 


Loyal  fans  fill  the  sidelines 

How  to  be  an  Ephfan 

After  reading  the  above  article, 
you  are  probably  overwhelmed  by 
the  thought  of  being  a-  proper 
Williams  fan.  "What  are  my 
responsibilities?  "  you  ask.  "How 
can  I  do  my  part  properly?".  In 
order  to  relieve  this  great  weight, 
the  Record  offers  the  following 
suggestions  for  conduct  in  such 
circumstances. 

Key  characteristics  distinguish  a 
proper  Williams  fan.  First,  he  is 
loud.  In  the  unusual  event  that 
Williams  should  be  routed  on  the 
playing  field,  Eph  fans  have  been 
known  to  carry  the  day  by  singing 
the  Ephmen  dirge  in  a  soulful  but 
mournful  manner.  The  chanl  goes  as 
follows:  "E-ee-ee-ee-ph  me-e-e-e-n". 
with  the  voice  lowering  on  the 
second  word. 

Secondly,  a  true  Eph  fan  is  en- 
thusiastic and  positive.  A  superficial 
knowledge  of  both  the  participating 
teams  and  the  game  involved  is 
heloful  in  this  regard; 

"Tasteful  obnoxiousness  is 
tolerable,  but  only  in  small  and  what 
is  generally  considered  to  be 
humorous  portions.  Inebriation 
often  accompanies  obnoxiousness  of 
a  less  tolerable  nature.  However,  if 
the  day  is  extremely  cold  the  Eph- 
fan brings  his  liquor  discreetly  to  the 
game  and  allows  his  fellow  fans  the 
pleasure  of  watching  him  in  the 
process  of  self-degradation. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  the 
Eph-fan  have  a  standard,  an  ideal  to 
emulate  at  each  and  every  game.  An 
Amherst  student  noted  at  Williams- 
Amherst  basketball  game  last  year, 
that  the  first  half  of  the  game  "was 
characterized  by  the  incessant 
yelling,  clapping,  and  chanting  by 
the  Williams  partisans  .  .  .  and  an 
occasional  rubber  chicken  .  .  . 
With  scant  minutes  remaining  the 
crowd  began  a  cheer  of  'Little 
Three,  Little  Three  .  .  .'  which 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  the 
game.  The  miniscule  Amherst 
crowd  was  unable  to  produce  an 
effective  counter-cheer." 

Quite  a  standard.  Try  to  Uve  up  to 
it.  But  don't  over  do  it. 
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Ponol  slaps  Cart«r^ 
Congress  ,    lobbies 

Taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
this  yetr's  convocation  panel 
assailed  Congress  and  interest 
groups  as  it  discussed  "The 
Making  of  Foreign  Policy." 
Blame,  for  recent  problems, 
though,  ultimately  fell  on  the 
White  House. 

Moderated  by  professor  Fred 
Greene,  the  panel  consisted  of 
professor  Russell  Bostert;  Henry 
Brandon,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times;  Winston  Lord, 
President  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  Matthew 
Nimetz,  Counselor  with  the  State 
Department;  and  Leonard 
Unger,  of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy. 

The  panelists  agreed  that  the 
excessive  candor  expected  of 
Congress  and  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  interest  groups 
severely  limited  the  authority  of 
the  President.  "Congress  went 
top  far  in  correcting  the  abuses  of 
the  Sixties,"  Lord  said.  Citing 
U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young's  resignation,  Unger 
argued  that  Young's  secret 
contacts  "must  go  on  in  a  totally 
secure  atmosphere  before  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  national 
debate." 

The  panelists  agreed,  though, 
that  friction  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House  ultimately 
results  from  President  Jimmy 
Carter's  alleged  ineffectiveness. 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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Javits    okays    SALT 


Anti-apartheid  protesters  gather  outside  Chapin  Hall  as  members  of 
the  senior  class  file  past.  (photo  by  Buckner) 


by  Steve  Spears 

"SALT  n  is  another  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that,  if  we  must, 
we  can  increase  our  nuclear 
armaments  drastically,"  said 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  (Rep., 
N.Y.)  in  his  address  at  the  Fall 
Convocation  ceremonies.  "It  is  a 
grim  idea,  but  we  can  hope  that 
the  mere  planning  of  such  action 
will  convince  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  its  nuclear  arsenal." 

Javits'  address,  entitled  "How 
Foreign  Pohcy  is  Made,"  dealt 
primarily  with  the  current  state 
of  Soviet-American  relations  as 
they  affect  the  ratification  of  the 
SALT  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Javits  said  it  would  be 
highly  unlikely  that  the  SALT  II 
treaty  would  be  ratified  soon,  but 
he  expressed  certainty  that  it 
would  be  ratified  within  the  next 
two  years. 

The  senator  charged 
"enemiess"   of  the  treaty  with 


Housing  shortage   hits  campus  again 


As  a  result  of  the  housing 
shortage  on  campus,  eight  up- 
perclassmen  have  been  tem- 
porarily located  in  Thompson 
Infirmary. 

Accommodations  at  the  In- 
firmary, spread  over  two  floors, 
range  from  a  two-person  suite  to 
small  rooms  containing  only  a 
bed  and  bureau. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad,  a 
member   of  the   Housing  Com- 


mittee, pointed  to  the  rising  cost 
of  off-campus  living  as  a  reason 
for  the  shortage.  Increases  in 
food  and  rent  prices,  he  noted, 
have  discouraged  student  from 
seeking  apartments.  On-campus 
living,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
become  more  attractive  as  room 
rates  have  remained  stable  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  board 
rates  have  risen  only  slightly. 

Another  factor  in  the  shortage, 
Roosenraad  said,  is  the  unusually 
high  percentage  of  students 
returning  to  the  College  this  year. 

Relief  from  the  over-crowding 
should  come  next  week,  when  the 


College  seeks  the  renewal  of  a 
permit  to  use  Dewey  House  for 
additional  housing.  Approval 
must  come  from  the  William- 
stown  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals. 

If  the  College  is  not  able  to 
renew  the  Dewey  House  permit, 
Roosenraad  said,  the  students 
living  in  the  Infirmary  will  be 
moved  to  Mission  Park  living 
rooms.  Last  year  these  living 
rooms  were  utilized  for  overflow 
housing  until  students  could  be 
placed  in  regular  rooms. 

Amy  Ferguson  '82  said  she 
feels  disappointed  living  away 
from  her  friends  in  Dodd  House. 
Continued  on  Page  9 


using  the  recent  discovery  of 
Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  as  a 
ploy  to  defeat  ratification.  "I  am 
sure  that  the  issue  in  Cuba  will  be 
resolved  in  the  next  few  weeks," 
Javits  said.  "Removal  of  the 
troops  won't  guarantee  passage 
of  the  treaty,  but  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  want  SALT 
II  so  they  will  cooperate." 

Javits  said  that  while  the 
United  States  has  declined  in  its 
nuclear  capacity  over  the  last 
decade,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
increased  its  arsenal. 

He  called  this  decline  a  signal 
to  the  Soviets  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  SALT  II,  he  added, 
should  be  another,  more  serious, 
signal  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Javits  offered  to  add  a  reser- 
vation to  the  treaty  that  Congress 
would  not  consider  the  next  SALT 
treaty  without  a  significant 
reduction  of  Soviet  nuclear  arms. 
The  "peril"  Javits  emphasized, 
is  the  Soviet  Unions  "closed 
society",  whose  primary  drive  is 
to  become  the  world's  dominant 
military  power.  "Only  with  the 
pressure  of  the  Soviet  people, 
their  satellites,  and  the  U.S. 
people  will  they  learn  that  we 
cannot  have  a  secret  society 
armed  to  the  teeth,"  said  Javits. 

President  Chandler,  in  his 
address,  welcomed  new  students 
and  faculty  to  Williams.  He  s^oke 
of  two  issues  that  the  College 
faces  in  the  coming  decade: 
declining  enrollment  and  the 
energy  crisis.  He  expressed 
confidence  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Eighties  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  Conservation  would 
guide  the  College  through  these 
problems. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


David  fails  to  dampen   WOOLF   trips 


The  nine  Octet  vocalists  croon  the  national  anthem  before  46,  298 
Yankee  fans  (see  page  6). 

(photoby  Austell) 
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Tropical  storm  David  lashed 
out  rain  and  40-50  mile  per  hour 
winds,  highlighting  one  of  the 
lour  freshman  Williams 
Organization  for  Outdoor  Living 
for  Freshmen  (WOOLF)  trips 
September  5-8  in  the  Berkshire 
Mountains.  The  storm,  which 
caused  no  accidents,  instead 
made  the  trip  "especially  fun," 
according  to  Kristi  Kienholz  '82,  a 
coordinator  of  the  program. 

"The  winds  and  rain  were 
totally     unexpected,"     noted 


WCFM  renovates  studios 


by  Pete  Struzzi 

"Simplicity  and  greater  ver- 
satility" aims  of  last  summer's 
renovations  in  WCFM  studios, 
according  to  Program  Director 
Steve  Davidson  '80.  Two  years  of 
planning  culminated  in  a  fund 
drive  last  year  which  earned  over 
$15,000,  made  the  remodeling 
possible.  The  newly  designed 
studios  feature  a  master  control 
room,  a  news-community  affairs 
studio  and  a  fully  equipped 
auxiliary  production  studio. 

Davidson  described  much  of 
the  old  equipment  as  "decaying." 
The  console,  the  master  control 
board  used  by  the  disc  jockey, 
had  an  average  life  expectancy  of 
ten  years  but  had  been  in 
'"theavy"  use  since  installation  in 
1964. 

The  first  of  three  phases  in  the 
renovation  process  was  com- 
pleted this  summer  with  the 
addition   of  a  Gates  Stereo  80 


Console,  two  Technics  SP  10 
Mark  II  Turntables  and  a  new  48 
position  patch  bay  Davidson 
designed.  Phase  II  is  underway 
with  the  installation  of  an  Orban 
Optimal  limiter  to  assure  signal 
clarity. 

The  newly  designed  master 
control  room  regulates  the  entire 
studio.  The  new  console  is 
designed  so  disc  jockeys  can 
"pay  attention  to  what's  in  front 
of  them"  with  a  minimum  of 
distractions,  and  is  probably  the 
"simplest,  least  complicated 
system  for  the  disc  jockey." 

The  old  AM  control  room  was 
converted  into  a  separate  news- 
community  affairs  studio 
equipped  with  facilities  for 
monophonic  tape  production  and 
news  broadcasts.  Old  equipment 
is  currently  put  aside  as  backup. 

The  completed  master  control 
room  awaits  the  incorporation  of 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Meredith  McGill.  "But  because 
of  the  storm  the  trip  itself  was  a 
lot  more  fun— we  all  stuck 
together." 

Approximately  29  freshmen 
and  leaders  participated  in  the 
first  of  four  WOOLF  trips  on  the 
Berkshire  trails,  while  the  many 
activities  of  Freshmen  Days  left 
the  second  trip  with  a  much 
smaller  number  of  hikers. 

"The  Freshmen  Days  trip  had 
a  lot  of  cancellations,"  said  Ted 
Wolf,  a  second  coordinator  of  the 
WOOLF  program.  "It's  difficult 
for  freshmen  to  decide  whether  to 
hike  or  stay  on  campus  for  the 
activities." 

"The  Freshmen  Days  trip  lias 
too  many  distractions,"  added 


Kienholz.  "Next  year  the  Pre- 
Freshmen  Days  trips  should  be 
expanded  instead." 

The  third  WOOLF  trip  hiked 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  while  the 
final  trip  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  21- 
23.  Approximately  86  freshmen 
and  42  leaders  will  be  involved  in 
one  of  the  four  trips. 

Wolf  said  that  the  WOOLF  Club 
is  planning  an  open  forum 
discussion  for  all  students  in  the 
near  future.  Kienholz  added  that 
the  group  hopes  to  schedule 
reunions  and  canoe  trips  as  part 
of  the  program  in  tlie  future. 
Additional  funds  will  be  needed, 
she  pointed  out,  to  realize  these 
long  range  plans. 


WOOLF  campers  test  their  packs  before  ascending  the  BerkthirM. 

(photoby  Buckner) 
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As  freshmen  we  scratched  only  the  surface  of  the  academic  and 
extra-curricular  offerings  at  Williams.  Sophomore  year  was  a  revelry 
of  irresponsibility.  As  juniors  we  put  off  making  the  momentous 
decisions  which  would  direct  our  lives  because  a  full  year  lay  ahead  or 
at  least  the  summer  months  preceding  it. 

Well,  here  we  are,  one  quarter  of  the  student  body  suddenly  thrust 
into  the  limelight  by  virtue  of  our  age  and  experience  at  Williams 
What  do  we  have  to  show  fof  it?  A  list  of  accomplishments  compiled 
solely  to  augment  our  resumes?  A  bundle  of  conflicting  feelings  about 
the  benefits  of  our  years  here?  Or  is  there  only  a  sense  of  desperation? 
In  hasty  moments  of  reflection  on  three  year's  worth  of  friendships, 
education  and  personal  growth,  many  of  us  feel  inadequate.  But  are  the 
inadequacies  real  or  imagined? 

One  year  does  not  permit  dramatic  changes,  but  the  potential  for 
improvements  exists.  The  true  value  of  education  should  not  get  lost  in 
the  quest  for  a  career. 

K.W.  &R.W. 

Unsolicited  articles 

The  Record  will  accept  letters,  viewpoints  and  other  articles  for 
publication  if  they  are  typewritten  on  a  45-character  line  and  placed  in 
the  editor's  box  in  the  Record  office  before  2:00  Sunday  afternoons. 
Editorials  published  on  this  page  are  the  work  of  the  editor-in-chief  if 
unsigned  or  that  of  another  member  of  the  editorial  staff  if  they  are 
signed  with  initials.  The  opinions  presented  in  editorials  are  not 
necessarily  the  general  opinion  of  the  staff,  but  those  of  the  author  in 
particular. 

Writers  who  wish  to  contribute  on  a  regular  basis  are  invited  to 
contact  department  editors  or  a  member  of  the  Editorial   Board 
Suggestions  are  welcome. 


Promos 


The  Record  is  pleased  to  announce  the  promotion  of  Steve  Willard, 
'82,  and  Priscilla  Cohen,  '82  to  their  new  positions  as  sports  and 
features  editors.  Jackson  Galloway  has  also  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  editor  in  the  Arts  department,  as  has  Karin  Kfitol 
in  Features. 
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on  film,  for  example,  which  requires  in- 
terrupted study  of  a  feature-length  film. 
The  screenings  take  place  on  one  day 
because  of  the  rental  cost.  There  seems  no 
way  around  this  difficulty.  Apart  from 
such  rare  cases,  the  faculty  has  agreed  not 
to  schedule  required  academic  meetings 
that  run  after  4:00  PM  on  weekdays. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  some 
athletes  avoid  electing  2:30  classes  to  be 
able  to  start  athletic  practice  early.  This 
violates  no  rule  but  clearly  causes  a  worry. 

FYictions  develop  in  the  system  if 
teachers  fail  to  release  then  afternoon 
classes  by  3:45  PM  or  if  special  favor  is 
shown  to  those  athletes  who  arrive  early 
for  practice.  Coaches  need  to  be 
scrupulous  in  the  signals  they  give  to 
players  about  starting  time  for  practices, 
namely :  no  special  consideration  for  those 
who  are  able  to  arrive  early. 

There  is  a  special  problem  in  scheduling 
hour  tests  for  multi-section  courses. 
Usually  this  is  done  in  the  evening;  the 
hour  test  may  therefore  conflict  with 
rehearsals,  involving  many  other  persons, 
which  have  been  scheduled  far  in  advance. 
I  think  most  of  these  conflicts  could  be 
avoided  if  these  evening  hour  tests  were 
always  scheduled  at  6:30-7:30  PM  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  or  Wednesdays. 

Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  the 
College  itself,  because  of  its  policies  or 
priorities,  threatens  the  balance  between 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities. 
Questions  have  been  raised  in  the 
following  areas:  the  level  of  student 
participation  in  athletics,  admissions 
policies,  and  budget  allocations. 


Student  participation  in  athletics  at 
Williams  is  clearly  very  high  and  growing. 
Considering  the  educational  value  that  we 
attach  to  this  participation,  the  increased 
level  is  a  source  of  satisfaction.  More 
participation,  however,  also  means  more 
potential  for  conflicts  in  scheduling  time. 
Growth  in  the  last  five  years  has  come 
mainly  in  the  addition  of  more  team  sports 
for  women,  more  interest  in  Junior  Varsity 
teams  and  the  addition  of  some  club  sports 
for  men  and  women. 

During  1978-79  between  53  and  58  per 
cent  of  our  full-time  students  are  involved 
in  at  least  one  team  or  club  sport  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  between  43 
and  48  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  numbers  give  a  clear  indication  of 
the  extraordinary  extent  of  interest  in 
organized  sport  among  Williams  students, 
especially  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  we 
have  no  athletic  scholarships,  and  that 
each  student's  decision  to  participate  is 
therefore  entirely  a  matter  of  personal 
choice. 

Several  statistics,  give  us  a  rather  clear 
indication  of  the  growth  of  varsity  and  club 
sports  over  the  past  half-decade.  While  the 
number  of  full-time  students  increased  by 
10  per  cent  between  1973-74  and  1978-79,  the 
number  of  sports  increased  by  29  per  cent. 
The  total  number  of  games,  meets,  etc. 
increased  by  39  per  cent  and  the  number  of 
those  games,  meets,  etc.  that  occurred  on 
weet-days  increased  by  46  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  total  meets,  games, 
etc.  that  were  held  on  weekdays  increased 
only  slightly  between  the  two  years  (from 
49  per  cent  to  51  per  cent),  but  the  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
such  activities  would  quite  naturally  give 
many  faculty  members  the  feeling  that 
absences  caused  by  sports  activities  are  on 
the  rise. 


Disparity  of  perceptions- 
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done  on  the  playing  field,  on  a  moun- 
tainside, at  the  Log  or  at  a  cast  party. 
Midnight  bull  sessions  are  legitimate,  if 
only  to  let  us  teach  ourselves  what  we 
believe,  what  we  feel. 

These  and  the  rest  of  the  wild  range  of 
activities  on  this  campus  are  important  for 
students  exploring  and  entering  a  rather 
frightening  "real  world."  In  fact,  they  are 
for  students  often  more  important  than  the 
self-obsessed  academic  segment  of 
campus  life. 

That  is  why  we  all  feel  such  pity  and 
disgust  for  the  geeks  and  grinds  on 
campus,  the  people  for  whom  32  courses 
and  four  Winter  Study  projects  are  the 
heart  and  core  and  expanse  of  four  years 
art  Williams.  It's  a  waste  of  a  life. 

Dean  O'Connor's  recommendations,  like 
many  administrative  remedies,  make 
good  guidelines  for  the  median  student  in 
the  average  course.  But  here  at  Williams, 
where  students  have  diverse  expectations 
and  goals  to  their  coursework,  suggestions 
to  faculty  will  help  ease  tensions  and 


pressures  some.  But  the  responsibility  ana 
the  authority  of  course  for  establishing 
schedules  lies  with  the  students  who  live 
them.  The  faculty,  who  meet  with  us 
personally,  can  be  a  great  help,  but  in  the 
end  we  decide  how  to  allocate  our  hours — 
and  even  when  to  leave. 

Right  now  Dean  O'Connor's  job  is  to 
move  beyond  general  guidelines,  to  move 
against  specific  offenders.  He  has  already 
pointed  out  some  of  the  offenses: 
scheduling  evening  make-up  classes,  to 
make  up  time  in  the  syllabus,  pressuring 
athletes  to  choose  between  academics  and 
sports.  Presumably  the  Dean  wrote  his 
memo  to  faculty  in  response  to  complaints. 
He  should  follow  these  up.  He  has  made  a 
start  in  easing  pressures  by  establishing 
something  of^  baseline  for  demands  on 
student  time  from  academies,  sports  and 
extracurriculars.  His  task  is  to  give 
comfort  to  the  distressed,  to  spur  on  the 
lazy,  and  to  restrain  faculty  who  abuse 
their  teaching  positions. 

Our  job  is  to  keep  on :  to  work  hard,  think 
hard,  live  fully  and  allocate  our  time  as  we 
see  fit. 
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Outlook 


A  guideline 

for  time 

commitment 

by  Daniel  O'Connor 

Williams  encourages  its  students  to 
strive  for  academic  excellence  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
extra-curricular  activities.  Williams 
students  characteristically  throw  them- 
selves into  both,  with  the  result  that  they 
sometimes  find  themselves  worried  about 
competing  pressures  or  even  conflicts  of 
time  and  commitment.  Students'  advisors 
are  sometimes  in  doubt  about  how  to  help 
handle  these  pressures  and  conflicts.  It 
should  be  useful  to  the  whole  community, 
therefore,  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
these  matters.  With  the  intention  of 
initiating  such  a  discussion,  I  offer  the 
following  reflections. 

I  begin  by  articulating  a  few  principles 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  have  tacitly  guided 
our  policies  on  student  activities  for  a  long 
time.  Students  have  the  final  responsibility 
for  balancing  their  commitments  to 
academic  and  non-academic  pursuits. 
However,  no  one  activity  should  be  so 
imperative  in  its  demands  that  it 
precludes  the  possibility  of  participating  in 
at  least  one  other. 

A  special  priority  attaches  to  academic 
activities,  since  it  is  in  choosing  them  that 
a  student  comes  to  college  in  the  first 
place.  Williams  primarily  is  a  first-rate 
academic  institution.  Students  enter  our 
admissions  pool  because  of  Williams' 
academic  excellence.  Yet  students  come 
to  Williams  for  other  reasons  as  well,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  opportunities, 
greater  here  than  on  many  larger  cam- 
puses, to  play  sports  competitively  or  take 
part  in  musical,  dramatic  and  artistic 
performances,  in  addition  to  enjoying  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 

Williams  is  the  kind  of  place  where  no 
extra-curricular  activity  is  so  specialized 
that  amateurs  are  excluded.  This  amateur 
spirit  on  the  playing  fields  and  in  the 
performing  halls  permits  a  vast  majority 
of  our  students  to  feel  a  special  iden- 
tification with  the  College.  When  we 
consider  the  variety  of  extra-curricular 
opportunities  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
curriculum  and  the  generally  close 
relationships  between  students  and 
faculty,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of 
Williams  alumni  and  alumnae. 

The  College  maintains  what  might  be 
called  a  liberal  conception  of  un- 
dergraduate life,  i.e.,  that  no  one  formula 
or  mix  of  activities  is  right  for  all  students. 
The  policy  is,  then,  to  invite  students  to 
choose  their  own  priorities  and  accept 
responsibility  for  any  risks  attendant  on 
their  choices.  Students  are  free  to  put 
other  activities  above  the  academic.  Some 
do.  The  College  does  not  forbid  this.  Its 
policy  is  to  set  standards  for  attendance 
and  performance  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Student  Handbook. 

From  time  to  time  a  sense  of  pressures 
builds  up  in  one  or  another  area  of  college 
life  which  makes  it  difficult  for  students  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  academic  and 
extra-curricular  pursuits.  It  seems  to  me 
very  important  for  the  College 'and  for 
students  to  maintain  the  conditions  in 
which  a  range  of  individual  ways  of 
striking  the  balance  is  possible. 

Institutional  requirements  and  in- 
dividual priorities  are  not  the  only  factors 
however.  There  is  tremendous  peer 
pressure  on  the  extracurricular  side  of 
things.  Skipping  practice  is  anti-social; 
skipping  class  not  always  is.  Further, 
students  learn  to  reschedule  hour  tests, 
delay  papers,  receive  extensions,  find 
extra  review  sessions.  Matching  ad- 
justments on  the  non-academic  side  are 
more  difficult  to  find.  The  Record  goes  to 
the  printer  on  Sunday  night.  Games  and 
matches  are  at  set  times.  Plays  and 
concerts  go  on  at  scheduled  hours.  Since 

the  team  can't  compete  or  tne  play  go  on 
without  all  participants,  group  pressure  is 
a  powerful  threat  to  achieving  a  balance. 


Academic  Pressures 

What  constitutes  a  reasonable  work  load 
for  a  semester  course?  Given  such 
variables  as  student  aptitudes,  different 
levels  of  course  intensity  and  changing 
paces  of  course  work  during  a  semester,  it 
is  arbitrary  to  stipulate  a  fixed  amount  of 
time. 

Still,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  as  a 
general  guideline  that  course 
requirements  should  not  exceed  12  hours 
per  week  on  the  average,  including  class 
time.  1  think  of  this  as  an  upper  limit. 
There  will  be  weeks  when  the  course 
requires  students  to  put  in  more  than  12 
hours  but  if  it  turns  out  that  the  average 
weekly  requirement  exceeds  twelve  hours 
the  instructor,  in  my  view,  should  revise 
the  course  requirements.  Every  instructor 
feels  a  normal  temptation  to  believe  that 
his  or  her  course  should  be  the  major  focus 
of  a  student's  attention.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  this  is  a  logical  im- 
possibility. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  students  if  in- 
structors attempt  to  spread  the  work-load 
evenly  over  the  semester.  Short  papers, 
lab  reports  and  hour  tests  at  staggered 
intervals  will  help.  Long  or  specially 
difficult  assignments,  such  as  term 
papers,  might  be  balanced  by  concurrent 
reductions  in  required  reading  or  class 
meetings. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  very  important  for 
students  to  know  early  in  the  semester 
when  the  peak  pressure  points  in  a  given 
course  will  occur.  Occasional  spot  quizzes 
or  questions  on  prepared  reading  are 
certainly  in  order.  But  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  unscheduled  tests  or  extra 
papers,  particularly  late  in  the  semester, 
can  wreck  the  plans  of  students  who  have 
budgeted  their  time  conscientiously.  I 
trust  faculty  members  will  not  regard  it  as 
an  impertinence  to  be  asked  to  review 
their  procedures  and  course  requirements 
in  the  light  of  these  reflections. 

Faculty  advisors  should  help  students 
anticipate  the  special  difficulties  of  certain 
combinations  of  courses,  e.g.,  courses  with 
heavy  reading,  courses  with  term  papers, 
and,  in  some  cases,  combinations  of 
several  demanding   laboratory   courses. 

Our  curriculum  offers  students  a  chance 
to  explore  artistic  skills  through  studio 
courses  in  music,  theatre  and  art  as  well 
as  creative  writing— for  academic  credit. 
In  these  studio  courses  the  workload 
should  follow  the  pattern  discussed  above 
for  academic  work.  But  the  campus  af- 
fords in  addition  a  rich  variety  of  ex- 
tracurricular opportunities  for  per- 
formance in  theatre,  music  and  dance. 
These  opportunities  are  open  to  any 
dedicated  amateur.  Experiences  on  the 
stage  or  in  music  groups  are  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  among  the  most 
significant  parts  of  a  Williams  education. 

What  is  an  approrpaite  time  com- 
mitment in  such  activities?  Preparation 
for  these  performances  typically  requires 
a  six-week  period  which  may  t)egin  with 
six  to  ten  hours  per  week  and  rise  to  20  to  24 
hours  in  the  week  that  precedes  opening 
night.  This  is  a  major  investment  of  time 
but  it  is  limited  to  half  a  semester,  with  the 
remaining  half  open  for  other  activities. 
Students  involved  in  the  productions  ob- 
viously have  to  plan  very  carefully. 
Probably  they  should  be  advised  to  take  on 
only  one  such  commitment  in  a  given 
semester.  Performance  directors  have  an 
obligation,  I  believe,  to  act  as  advisors  and 
help  students  maintain  their  personal 
priorities  including,  if  necessary,  shielding 
students  from  undue  pressure  from  the 
performing  group. 

One  of  the  fine  aspects  of  student  life  at 
Williams  is  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  a  varsity  or  junior  varsity 
team  or  club  that  competes  against 
scholar-athletes  from  other  small  New 
England  colleges.  Given  the  increased 
professionalization  of  sports  in  the 
country,  particularly  in  many  institutions 
of  higher  education,  we  should  not  take  for 
granted  that  we  can  maintain  the  amateur 
spirit  in  athletics  without  constant 
vigilance. 

Since  we  compete  athletically  only  with 
colleges  that  genf:rally  share  our 
educational  aims  and  values,  it  should  be 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  a  balanced 


perspective  on  team  competition.  Most  of 
our  games  are  with  New  England  Small 
College  Atliletic  Conference  (NESCAC) 
schools.  This  Conference  already  has  the 
most  restrictive  rules  on  eligibility, 
scheduling,  recruiting  and  scholarship  aid 
of  any  regional  grouping  in  the  country. 
Some  of  our  games,  however,  are  with  Ivy 
League  Colleges  or  State  Universities 
which  are  far  less  stringent  in  their  rules. 
Pressure  is  likely  to  build  up  in  the  attempt 
to  stay  competitive  with  them. 

I  assume  that  none  of  the  NESCAC 
schools  has  adopted  the  attitude  that 
"winning  is  the  only  thing,"  More 
worrying  are  the  small  increments  in 
practice  time  and  mid-week  excursions 
which,  over  the  years,  threaten  the 
balance  we  want  to  maintain.  What  is  a 
reasonable  limit  on  practice  time?  Two 
hours  per  week  day  should  suffice.  Game 
time  and  travel  to  off-campus  games  add 
to  the  commitment  but,  as  with  the  per- 
forming groups,  the  season  is  limited. 
More  scheduling  on  Sundays  would  reduce 
conflicts  with  classroom  and  laboratory 
work. 

Pressures  on  individual  members  of 
teams  to  unbalance  their  commitments 
are  strong,  Even  though  a  coach  may  not 
directly  apply  pressure,  competition  for  a 
position  on  the  team  or  other  peer 
pressures  can  be  powerful.  Faculty 
members  make  many  adjustments  to 
accommodate  the  schedules  of  students 
representing  the  College  in  athletic 
competitions. 

I  believe  coaches  have  a  responsibility, 
which  they  have  often  exercised  in  the 
past,  to  act  as  advisors  and  help  students 
make  difficult  choices,  in  particular  to 
encourage  them  to  choose  the  academic 
obligation  over  the  athletic  when  that 
seems  in  the  students'  best  interests. 

Other  important  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities need  to  be  mentioned:  the  Record, 
WCFM  radio,  serving  as  a  J. A.,  working 
on  the  projects  of  the  Lehman  Service 
Council,  intra-mural  sports,  numerous 
social    groups.    There   are   also   student 


performing  groups  such  as  Cap  and  Bells, 
the  Dance  Society,  Ephlats,  Octet,  Jazz 
Ensemble  and  the  Pipe  Band.  In  addition 
the  calendar  presents  lectures,  movies, 
gallery  showings,  performances  as  ways 
of  enriching  education.  A  choice  among 
these  activities  as  well  should  be  open  to 
every  Williams  students.  Reflections 
similar  to  those  offered  above  on  athletics 
and  performances  will,  I  think,  apply  here 
too.  The  difference  is  that  most  of  these 
activities  are  exclusively  organized  by 
students  and  the  possibility  of  peer 
pressure  is  correspondingly  greater. 

Individuals  must  set  their  own  priorities 
among  all  the  educational  experiences 
offered  to  them.  The  responsibility  of 
faculty  and  staff  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
possibility  of  a  balanced  choice  remains 
open  by  monitoring  the  activities  which  we 
supervise. 

By  long  tradition  at  Williams  the  week 
day  hours  from  8:00  AM  to  4:00  PM  are 
reserved  for  academic  exercises;  4:00  PM 
to  6:00  PM  for  athletics,  and  evenings  for 
extra-curricular  events.  This  is  only  a 
general  rule.  A  number  of  exceptions  are 
regularly  made,Jor  good  reasons. 

Some  athletic  practices  must  be 
scheduled  before  4 :  00  PM  or  after  6 :  00  PM 
because  of  our  limited  facilities.  These 
include  swimming,  squash,  tennis,  crew, 
hockey  and  basketball.  In  addition,  in- 
dividual work-outs  with  coaches  are 
sometimes  scheduled  outside  the  regular 
hours.  In  all  these  cases,  the  opportunity 
for  a  practice  session  is  also  available  at 
4:00  PM,  so  that  no  one  is  forced  to  miss 
other  scheduled  events.  In  particular,  the 
rule  enforced  by  the  Director  of  Athletics 
is  that  a  student  may  never  miss  a  class 
for  a  practice  session. 

Some  labs  must  be  longer  than  3  hours 
per  week  and  therefore  run  past  4:00  PM, 
but  extra  lab  time  is  routinely  offered  later 
in  the  same  week  to  those  who  must  leave 
at  4:00. 

Occasionally  courses  must  go  through 
late  afternoon  or  evening  hours,  the  course 

Continued  on  Page  2 


"Extremes  will  continue  to  exist. . ." 


by  Stu  Massad 

Our  life  Is  frenzy. 

College  years  are  a  time  of  nearly 
boundless  activity  for  Williams  students. 
Some  just  go  for  the  gusto.  Others  run 
plays  and  campus  politics.  Some  throw 
themselves  against  the  heights  of  Kantian 
philosophy  or  membrane  transport  theory. 
Some  fall  in  love.  Few  sit  still  watching  the 
hours  pass. 

For  we  are  exploring  the  prime  of  life, 
fenced  in  by  a  handful  of  requirements  and 
restrictions  that  most  of  us  can  squirm 
through.  Dean  O'Connor's  com- 
partmentalized analysis  of  pressures  and 
time  commitments  is  helpful,  but  it  only 
tells  part  of  the  story. 

It's  nice  to  say  that  no  course  should 
require  more  than  12  hours  of  a  student's 
time  each  week.  Faculty,  in  the  end,  can 
only  make  approximate  assignments, 
though.  The  final  responsibility,  as  Dean 
O'Connor  notes,  is  ours,  and  it  depends 
upon  aptitude  and  ambition. 

In  any  class,  the  standard  12  hours' 
study  a  week  can  range  for  individuals 
from  half  to  twice  as  long.  Most  of  us  could 
pick  four  guts  in  a  semester  if  we  tried.  A 
zealous  pre-med,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
hold  down  25  hours  a  week  in  class  and  lab 
to  put  alongside  dozens  of  problems  and 
stacks  of  readings.  The  troubles  of  a  thesis 
writer  need  no  mention.  No  matter  what 
the  guidelines,  these  extremes  will  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

Faculty  need  not  fret  about  the  standard 
student.  He  marches  into  the  academic 
abyss  with  open  eyes.  Everybody  knows 
beforehand  that  organic  chemistry  is  a 
killer,  that  a  course  listing  10  Russian 
novels  in  the  description  will  require  ex- 
tensive reading  and  that  courses  like 
Existentialism  and  Metamathematics  will 
require  a  nimble  mind. 

The  problem  comes  with  students  who 
know  the  workload  but  find  the  nature  of 
the  course  content  beyond  their  grasp. 
Often  these  are  the  students  who  deserve 
most  praise  from  advocates  of  the  liberal 
arts:  those  who  enroll  in  a  course  seeking 


the  opportunity  for  fresh  intellecti  '.l  ex- 
ploration. It  has  happened  to  many  A  us. 

The  course  starts  off  well,  but  inex- 
plicably, just  after  the  drop-add  period 
passes,  the  material  gets  more  difficult. 
The  hours  spent  in  attempts  to  com- 
prehend it  pile  up.  The  first  paper  or  test 
approaches  and  barely  passes.  About  that 
time  the  student  starts  praying  for  a  visit 
from  God,  or  at  least  for  a  sympathetic 
professor  with  a  lot  of  free  time.  Most  of  us 
muddle  through.  Exit  intellectual  ex- 
ploration. 

The  answer  here  seems  to  me  not  a 
conscience-salving  limit  to  study  hours, 
but  flexibility,  a  honing  of  the  student- 
teacher  relationship,  which  carmot  be 
achieved  by  administrative  guidelines. 
Initiative  in  opening  communication  must 
lie  with  both  student  and  professor.  Both 
must  work  to  resolve  any  of  the  student's 
troubles  in  comprehension  and  any 
diverging  perception  of  the  direction, 
required  background  or  time  commitment 
in  any  of  their  courses.  Unfortunately, 
both  are  often  so  wound  up  in  the  trivia  and 
minimum  requirements  of  coursework 
that  neither  makes  the  effort. 

The  disparity  between  students'  and 
professors'  perceptions  of  the  importance 
of  classwork  needs  emphasizing. 
Professors  spend  more  time  than  students 
in  the  preparation  and  organization  of 
classes.  The  focus  of  faculty  careers  is 
supposed  to  be  coursework.  They  do  more, 
but  that's  what  they're  paid  for.  The 
students'  focus  is  education:  the  whole 
multifaceted  process  of  maturation,  of  full 
entry  into  society. 

Thus  there  are  demands  on  a  college 
students'  time  that  fatuity  members, 
biased  by  the  huge  amount  of  time  they  put 
into  their  courses,  may  not  regard  as 
legitimate.  Sleep  is  legitimate,  though 
many  students  try  to  deny  that.  To  relieve 
not  just  academic  pressure,  but  the 
pressure  born  while  making  decisions 
about  the  course  of  a  lifetime  as  well, 
blowing  off  steam  is  legitimate,  whether 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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T-shirt  magnate  capitalizes  onco-populauon 


'% 


Chuck  Hirsch,  extraordinary  entrepreneur,  displays  and  models  his  copopular  product. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


by  Richard  Henderson 

Chuck  Hirsch  '80  doesn't  have 
offices  on  Wall  St.  just  yet,  but  he 
may  get  there  if  it  means  selling 
the  shirt  off  his  back. 

Hirsch,  the  "T-Shh-t  Magnate" 
of  Williams,  has  sold  more  than 
1600  shirts,  each  emblazened  with 
the  slogan  "Williams  College,  A 
Decade  of  Men  and  Women 
Copopulating." 

Hirsch  feels  that  the  shirt 
succeeded  because  it  filled  a 
need:  "The  nicest  comment  I  got 
about  the  shirts",  says  Chuck, 
"w|is  'it's  about  time— Williams 
really  needs  its  own  gype  of 
slogan.'  I  think  that  this  is  im- 
portant. While  other  schools  had 
catchy  T-shirts  whose  slogans 
evinced  a  sense  of  what  the 
school  was  about  (the  'Women  on 
Top'  shirt  at  Smith,  for  instance), 
we  had  nothing." 

The  T-Shirt  appeared  at  last 
May's  Coeducation  day  to 
celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  females'  arrival  on  campus.  It 
proclaims  with  humor  the  great 
success  that  Williams  has  had 
with  coeducation.  "Many  other 
schools,  such  as  Dartmouth  and 


Amherst,  have  had  trouble  with 
coeducation,"  says  Hirsch.  "But 
Williams  has  done  beautifully, 
because  the  Administrators  have 
made  a  full  and  lasting  conii- 
mitment  to  having  women  on 
campus.'  Williams  students  can 
be  proud  of  this  success." 

Hirsch  reports  that  while 
profits  on  the  sale  of  the  shirts 
were  good,  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  from  running 
the  business,  was  most  valuable. 
He  and  his  partner,  Bonnie 
Schimdel  '79,  did  everything 
from  printing  the  shirts  in  North 
Adams  to  selling  them  here  on 
campus.  They  even  managed  to 
get  trademark  and  copyright 
designations  for  the  slogan  with 
the  help  of  attorney  Bruce 
Collins,  a  Williams  graduate. 

"We  put  an  awful  lot  of  work 
into  this  thing,"  Hirsch  said,  "but 
the  things  we  have  learned  from 
it  are  invaluable.  Everything 
worked  out  well.  Williams  got 
itself  a  meaningful  slogan. 
Prospect  House  got  a  nice  return 
on  its  initial  investment,  and 
Bonnie  and  I  got  some  great 
experience.'" 


Corporate  nuances  intrigue  Time  intern 


by  Karon  Walker 

There  is  no  better  place  to 
study  corporate  idiosyncracies 
than  at  Time  magazine. 

Take,  for  example,  the  pen- 
chant for  well-defined,  specific 
duties  for  each  employee.  Each 
article  in  Time  is  agonized  over 
by  at  least  three  people  before  it 
even  reaches  the  desk  of  the 
senior  editor.  The  researcher 
gathers  background  material 
relating  to  the  article  and  Time's 
editorial  approach  to  it  from 
national  newspapers,  the 
magazine's  factual  library,  and 
its  files  of  previous  articles.  The 
correspondent  (or  up  to  six  or 
eight  of  them,  if  the  story  calls  for 
national  or  international  com- 
mentary) does  the  field  work, 
calling,  interviewing,  attending 
press  conferences  and  filing  as 
much  as  twenty  or  thirty  times 
more  information  than  the  length 
of  the  finished  story  will  require. 

The  writer  is  less  a  writer  than 
a  glorified  editor,  well-steeped  in 
the  concentrated  Time  style.  He 
takes  the  correspondent's  files, 
the  researchers  background 
material  and  the  personal  advice 
of  his  editor  and  condenses  them 
into  the  first  draft  of  the  actual 
article. 

At  this  point.  Time's  individual 
idiosyncracy  for  total  precision, 
so  necessary  in  the  journalism 
industry,  takes  over.  The 
researcher  examines  the  writer's 
and  then  the  edited  version  word 


for  word,  for  complete  accuracy 
of  spelling,  fact  and  implication. 
The  correspondent  files  CAC's 
(comments  and  corrections)  on 
the  edited  version  of  any  story 
to  which  he  has  contributed, 
making  sure  that  the  flavor  of  his 
files  is  preserved.  A  complex  web 
of  copy  readers  and  proofreaders 
also  checks  each  story  before  it  is 
finally  closed. 

Then  of  course,  there  is  the 
interesting  but  unsubtle 
phenomenon  of  office  hierarchy. 
A  researcher,  unappreciated  as 
he  usually  is,  gets  a  tiny  office 

77h'  author  served  eight  weeks 
as  an  intern  for  Time  Magazine  in 
New  York  last  summer.  Besides 
two  weeks  shadowing  the 
Managing  Editor,  she  also  spent 
two  weeks  each  researching, 
corresponding  and  writing  for 
Tim  e . 

with  no  windows  and  only  a  small 
box  in  which  to  discard  clipped 
newspapers.  The  staff  writers 
have  bigger  offices,  usually  with 
a  window  overlooking  the 
Avenue.  Senior  writers  are  more 
cosmopolitan  than  their  juniors 
and  therefore  get  a  television  in 
their  offices,  presumably  either 
to  relive  early  week  tedium  or  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  breaking 
news  and  stock  market 
quotations. 

At  the  editor's  level,  office 
distinctions  become  more  subtle. 
The    assistant    editor     in     a 


department  may  have  a  large 
office  with  one  long  wall  of 
windows  (with  curtains)  and  a 
television.  The  senior  editor  not 
only  has  two  televisions  in  an 
office  of  the  same  size,  but  also  a 
couch  and,  more  important  to  the 
smooth  conduct  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  liquor  cabinet,  which 
opens  at  Friday  dinner  and 
doesn't  close  during  the  night- 
long efforts  to  close  the  magazine 
at  9:00  a.m.  Saturday  morning. 

The  assistant  managing  editors 
rate  corner  offices  and  therefore, 
more  curtains.  The  offices  of 
their  secretaries  also  become 
status  symbols  for  them,  as  the 
secretary  has  her  own  nook  just 
outside  the  larger  office,  with  or 
without  windows,  depending  on 
the  seniority  of  her  boss.  There 
are  framed  high  quality 
reproductions  of  previous  Time 
covers  not  only  in  the  assistant 
managing  editor's  office,  but  also 
in  that  of  his  secretary. 

The  corner  office  of  the 
managing  editor  is,  of  course,  the 
most  tastefully  and  comfortably 
decorated  of  all  those  in  the  midst 
of  Time  'edit",  the  three  floors  of 
people  actually  producing  the 
magazine  each  week.  His 
television  is  hidden  away  in  a 
wooden  cabinet.  The  "in"  and 
"out"  S!i3.;s  on  his  desk  organizer 


are  not  hand-lettered.  The  cover 
reproductions  are  personally 
autographed.  But  the  most  ob- 
vious sign  of  the  managing 
editor's  status  is  the  wardrobe  in 
his  secretary's  well-fenestrated 
office. 
All  this  leaves  the  palatial  suite 

"Take,  for  example, 
the  unsubtle 
phenomenon  of 
office  hierarchies . " 

of  the  editor-in-chief  of  all  the 
Time,  Inc.  magazines,  Henry 
Grunwald,  to  flights  of 
imagination.  Actually,  at  one 
point  during  two  weeks  of 
shadowing  Ray  Cave,  managing 
editor  of  Time,  I  saw  Mr. 
Grunwald's  office,  but  intensified 
emotional  stress  prevented  my 
noticing  the  details  of  the  huge, 
intimidating  room. 

From  the  beginning  of  the 
summer.  Time  Magazine's  other 
intern_  and  I  were  included  in 
every"  planning  and  policy 
meeting  taking  place  at  Time, 
from  those  on  the  department 
level  (story  scheduling  and 
picture  choices)  to  those  in- 
volving all  of  the  senior  editors  on 


cover  subject  and  design  for  the 
current  or  upcoming  issues. 
Every  other  week,  sometimes 
less  often,  senior  editors,  heads  of 
other  services  like  the  New  York 
Bureau  and  the  picture  depart- 
ment, the  managing  editor  and 
his  assistants  would  gather  in  the 
conference  room  next  to  Ray 
Cave's  office  to  discuss  a  future 
schedule  of  covers  and  possible 
special  issues. 

Time  will  follow  this  schedule 
as  nearly  as  possible,  except 
when  hard  news  itsems  demand 
the  attention  of  a  cover.  One  week 
in  July  President  Carter  threw 
Time  oft  its  plans  to  run  a 
leadership  special  three  weeks  in 
a  row.  During  these  crises  I  had 
my  chance  to  meet  Henry 
Grunwald  in  his  46th  story 
domain. 

Time  "edit"  dealt  with  the  first 
crisis  on  its  own,  choosing  a 
portrait  of  an  aged  Jimmy  Carter 
and  the  legend  "At  the 
Crossroads"  for  the  week  of 
Carter's  postponed  energy  and 
"crisis  of  confidence"  speech. 
The  difficult  decision  in  this  issue 
was  not  what  to  put  on  the  cover, 
but  how  to  handle  the  actual 
speech  that  Carter  would  give  on 
a  Sunday  night:    not  the  most 
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Jflteetings  To  All  Students 
"      iHt'e  Wish  You  Success 
And  Happiness 
In  Your  Coming  School  Year. 

We  Are  Still  Offering  The 

Classic  And  Latest  Hairstyles 

For  Guys  and  Girls 

P    Learned  Through  The  Most 

Revolutionary  Way 

"The  VIDEO  Way" 

Wash,  Cut  and  Blowdry 

(reg.)  $12.00 

To  All  Students  With  I.D.'s 
$10.00 

56SPRINGST. 
WILLIAMSTOWN 

^  Appointment  or  Walk  In 

by  Annabelle  Cone  and 
Kamla  Prasad 

Even  a  man  who's  eaten  break- 
fast with  Deng  Xiaoping  has 
ambitions  outside  foreign  affairs. 
Winston  Lord,  recipient  of  an 
honorary  degree  at  Convocation, 
confesses  that  he  has  a  secfet 
desire  to  coach  athletes  and  to 
perhaps  break  into  broadcasting. 

But  for  the  moment.  42  year  old 
Lord  now  heads  the  nation's 
most  influential  private 
organization  on  international 
affairs,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  youngest  of  the 
recipients.  Lord  has  had  a 
remarkably  successful  career.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Lord  plays  an  active 
role  in  many  other  prestigious 
foreign  affairs,  organizations, 
namely  the  Trilateral  Com- 
mission artd  the  Asia  Society. 

Majoring  in  English,  Winston 
Lord  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Yale  with  the  Class  of 
'59.  He  then  attended  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at 
Tufts,  where  he  received  an  M.A. 


with  Honors.  In  1962,  he  started 
work  in  various  offices  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

At  age  30,  he  turned  down  a 
"promotion"  as  the  number  four 
man  in  a  section  of  a  small  em- 
bassy in  the  Far  East,  convinced 
that  his  climb  up  the  ladder  with 
the  State  Department  would  be 
slow  and  overly  structured.  He 
instead  joined  the  Department  of 
Defense,  where  he  finally 
realized  his  full  potential. 

In  1970,  he  left  the  Defense 
Department  to  become  Special 
Assistant  to  Henry  Kissinger.  For 
the  next  7  years,  he  accompanied 
Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter  on  major  trips  abroad.  Dr. 
Lord  took  part  in  negotiations 
wiith  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris  and 
Hanoi,  with  Chairman  Mao  in 
Peking,  and  with  So viet^ leaders 
in  Moscow.  To  relieve  himself 
from  the  exhausting  effects  of 
globetrotting,  he  took  his  family 
to  a  retreat  9000  feet  up  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies. 

After  seven  months  of  seclusion 


he  returned  to  the  power  circle  to 
assume  the  prestigious  position 
of  President  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Comprised  of 
leading  businessmen,  lawyers, 
government  officials,  and 
scholars,  the  Council,  through  the 
use  of  the  media,  lectures,  and 
discussion  tries  to  educate 
leading  Americans  in  foreign 
policy. 

For  those  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  career  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Dr.  Lord  recommends  a 
well-rounded  liberal  arts 
education,  consisting  of  the  study 
of  literature,  art  history, 
philosophy,  and,  of  course,  a 
second  language.  After  college, 
the  student  should  look  into 
graduate  schools  for  law  or 
diplomacy.  He  should  also  gel 
initial  job  experience  outside  the 
government,  as  the  competition 
in  entry  level  positions  in 
government  is  intense.  Lord 
warns  that  the  hugebureaucracy 
is  discouraging,  if  not  frustrating, 
and  that  promotions  are  very 
rare. 
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How  to  make  it  as 

a  freshman  even  if 

you're  an  upper 

classman 

by  John  K.  Setear 
So  you're  a  freshman. 
Or  maybe  these  days  it  should 
be  freshperson.  I  don't  know. 
Presumption  being  the  better 
part  of  journalism,  after  careful 
thought  and  an  hour  at  the  Guija 
board  with  my  friends  and  some 
deceased  alumni  (see  No.  12 
below),  have  compiled  a  list  of 
advice  that  is  the  definitive 
reference  source  for  the  in- 
coming freshman.  With  luck,  it 
might  even  help  you  become  an 
incoming  sophomore. 

1)  Learn  as  many  names  as 
possible  during  the  first  weeks  of 
your  existence  here.  Go  home 
every  hour,  pick  up  the  What's 
What  (which  sounds  like  an 
anatomy  textbook  to  me — See  No. 
9),  and  write  down  a  "prompter" 
next  to  the  name  of  each  person 
you  have  just  met,  like  '"Talked 
With  Mouth  Open"  or  "Ate  With 
Mouth  Full,"  so  you  can  separate 
one  face-name  from  another  in 
the  days  to  come.  Use  the  name 
when  you  see  the  face.  People 
will  think  you're  running  for  class 
president,  but  you  don't  have  one. 

2)  Take  great  care  in  your 
enthusiasm,  however,  that  you 
call  no  one  by  the  incorrect  name. 
If  you  must  guess— sometimes 
people  walk  up  to  you  and  say, 
"Hi,  your  name  is  Mary,  what's 
mine?"— then  guess  "John"  or 
"Susan."  A  detailed  and 
thorough  study  of  incoming 
classes  (I  counted  twice)  shows 
these  are  the  most  popular 
names.  And  you  thought  all  that 
arithmetic  you  learned  would 
never  be  of  any  use. 

If  you  guess  wrong,  though,  be 
forewarned.  A  girl  called 
someone  at  the  salad  bar  "Phil" 
when  his  name  was  "Tom,"  so 
she  was  called  "Phil"  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  was  difficult  to 
explain  to  her  parents. 

3)  Even  if  you  don't  see  the 
class  president  right  away,  you 
do  get  a  gander  at  the  college 
president.  You  will  see  him 
during  Freshman  Days  and  again 
at  graduation.  Some  people  never 
see  him  in-between.  Everyone 
has  a  difficult  time  remembering 
what  he  looks  like. 

4)  The  administration  is  a 
pretty  friendly  and  relaxed 
bunch— some  would  say 
"asleep,"  which  I  wish  they  were 
because  they'd  do  less  harm— 
and  you  should  call  them  by  their 
first  names  if  you  chat  with  them 
in  an  informal  situation.  If  they 
call  you  into  their  office  by  in- 
vitation, however,  it  is  best  to  use 
their  title. 

5)  The  "other"  Chandler  in 
administration  is  probably  not 
related  to  the  president.  You  can 
tell  them  apart  because  the  one 
who's  not  a  president  is  a  dean. 
His  first  name  is  Dean.  Be 
careful  to  call  him  by  his  first 
name  in  an  informal  situation 
and  by  his  title  in  his  office. 

6)  Do  not  let  the  revelry  of 
Freshman  Days  delude  you  into 
thinking  Williams  is  a  $7,000-year 
"summer"  camp  for  young 
adults.  By  the  time  you  pay  the 
mid-year  tuition  hike,  your  book 
bills,  and  non-deductible  medical 
expenses  for  hops-THC 
poisoning,  it  will  be  $9,000  a  year. 

7)  if  an  amiaole-looking  tellow 
with  glasses  waves  at  you,  it  was 
the  college  president.  (See  No.  3 
above.)  He  smiles  and  says  hello 
to  you  even  though  for  all  he 
knows  you  could  be  someone 
visiting   from   Amherst.    He   is, 


after  all,  a  busy  man.  He  is  a  good 
man,  however,  and  after  going 
out  of  town  for  weeks  on  end  to 
get  the  school  money  so  we  can 
get  a  Liberal  Arts  education  (See 
No.  8),  he  is  so  tired  that  when  his 
wife  and  children  greet  him  at  the 
door,  he  just  smiles  and  says 
hello.  So  wave  back  at  him  and 
smile  to  show  him  you  appreciate 
his  efforts. 

8)  You  will  hear  countless 
times  at  Williams  phrases  like, 
"Liberal  Arts  is  the  best  way  to 
train  your  mind  to  explore  the 
higher  depths  of  learning." 
Personally,  I  think  it  should  be 
"are  the  best  way,"  and  no  one 
who's  been  to  college  should  be 
able  to  got  away  with  a  phrase  as 
patently  contradictory  as 
"higher  depths,"  but  the  premise 
is  viable.  Liberal  Arts  is,  er,  are 
good.  Remember  that  when  you 
read  the  only  profession  ex- 
pecting high  demands  for  per- 
sonnel in  the  1980's  is 
engineering. 

9)  There  is  a  myth  that  up- 
perclassmen — and  I  do  not  mean 


Setearical  Notes 


upperclasspersons,  so  tem- 
porarily ignore  No.  12 — swoop 
down  upon  innocent  freshperson 
females  without  provocation  and 
steal  them  away  from  the  fresh 
people  men,  who  are  usually  too 
busy  investigating  the  sensations 
of  chemically  altered  con- 
sciousness to  notice.  This  is  true. 
It  is  therefore  a  true  myth,  which 
in  college  is  called  a  "fact." 

10)  There  appears  to  be  no 
corresponding  fact  concerning 
the  predation  of  up- 
perclasswomen  upon  the  in- 
nocent herd  of  freshmen. 
Therefore,  if  my  math  is  right, 
you  freshman  guys  will  have  to 
wait  for  endless  romances  until 
you  are  upperclassmen  capable 
of  some  swooping  of  your  own. 
For  now,  you'll  just  have  to 
console  yourself  with  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  a  fresh- 
man but  one  year  and  an  up- 
perclassman  for  three.  Or  with  a 
trip  to  Smith. 

11)  If  anyone  mentions  a  topic 
with  the  suffix  "-ism"  at  its 
terminum,  watch  out.  People  get 


real  touchy  and  upset  about 
racism,  sexism,  and  (in  the 
Republican  Club)  creeping 
socialism.  Don't  worry,  however, 
as  all  these  important  things  will 
be  promptly  forgotten  two  weeks 
before  major  exam  periods  and 
for  at  least  two  decades  after 
graduation. 

12)  Terminologically,  it  is 
wisest  to  call  the  female  students 
at  Williams  "women"  and  not 
"girls."  For  fairness'  sake,  we 
will  make  the  untenable 
assumption  that  the  male 
students  should  therefore  be 
called  "men"  (if  this  were  true, 
then  No.  9  above  might  be  a  false 
myth,  which  makes  it  "on  the 
platform  of  a  major  political 
party"  instead  of  "fact").  If 
anyone  cares,  a  female  graduate 
is  an  alumna,  two  of  them  are 
alumnae,  and  four  of  them  are  a 
bridge  club.  One  male  graduate 
is  an  alumnus,  two  are  alumni, 
and  four  of  them  are  probably  the 
subject  of  an  ongoing  Federal 
investigation.  As  if  this  were  not 
confusing  enough,  some  people 


Richard  Levitan  and  other  freshmen  enioyed  food  and  sunshine  at  last  week's  Cookout  at  Cole  Field. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


call  a  sophomore  woman  (note  I 
practice  what  I  preach,  ter- 
minology-wise) an  up- 
perclassman,  which  seems 
contradictory,  and  some  call  her 
an  upperclassperson,  which 
sounds  like  she's  a  snob. 
However,  I'm  not  one  to  argue 
about  it,  and  everyone  will  forget 
the  whole  question  two  weeks 
before  exams  anyway. 

13)  Believe  nothing  an  in- 
toxicated female  tells  you  if  you 
are  male.  Believe  nothing  a  sober 
male  tells  you  if  you  are  female. 
Believe  everything  you  heat- 
about  Amherst  "men."  A 
Williams  basketball  game  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  And  a 
Williams  student  who  doesn't 
care  about  grades  must  be 
believed  to  be  seen. 

14)  Always  speak  disdainfully 
of  Williams  College  as  an  "ivory 
tower"  isolated  from  the  "real 
world."  Presumably  this 
assuages  your  guilt  feelings 
about  spending  nine  months  of 
the  year  in  a  gorgeous  valley 
where  other  people  cook  your 
food  and  tell  you  what  to  learn. 
Perhaps  an  urban  college  like 
Harvard  would  be  less  isolated 
and  unrealistic  than  Williams, 
but  the  last  time  I  was  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  guy  in  a  raincoat  stuck 
his  head  into  the  trash  can  of  the 
Baskin-Robbins  store  and 
screamed  to  a  non-visible  part- 
ner, "Lenny,  we  got  the  stash, 
Lenny,  we  found  it!"  And  ob- 
viously the  "real  world"  of 
making  ends  meet  while 
worrying  simultaneously  about 
inflation,  car  payments,  and  a 
rising  crime  rate  has  its  disad- 
vantages. So  don't  get  too 
ungrateful  about  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  an  ivory  tower  for  a 
while.  But  when  you  leave,  try  to 
pay  a  little  attention  to  racism, 
sexism,  and  (if  you're  still  a 
Republican),  creeping  sociahsm. 
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APOCALYPSE  NOW  falls  short 


by  Greg  Heines 

Francis  Coppola's  long- 
awaited  Apocalypse  Now,  about 
to  be  released  nationwide,  proves 
to  be  well  worth  the  long  wait 
despite  some  weaknesses.  The 
film,  while  being  perhaps  the  epic 
war  picture,  is  pretentious  and 
fails  in  its  attempt  at  intellectual 
loftiness  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
its  criticism  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  film  brings  us  to  grips  with 
the  harsh  realities  of  war  through 
its  vivid  portrayal  of  martial 
violence.  The  film  details  Captain 
Willard's  (Martin  Sheen)  journey 
up  a  far-eastern  river  to  ter- 
minate the  renegade  Green  Beret 
Colonel  Kurtz  (Marlon  Brando), 
who  has  formed  hia  own  cult  of 
natives  and  Americans. 

Many  of  the  film's  scenes  treat 
the  Vietnam  War  in  particular, 
but  the  director  fails  to  question 
the  political  motivations  of  the 
United  States  government— and 


Refugees,  In  Coppola's 
APOCALYPSE  NOW,  assemble 
in  Colonel  Kurtz's  (Marlon 
Brando)  jungle  palace. 


this  is  the  essential  question 
which  should  be  answered. 
Rather  than  discussing  politics, 
Coppola  chooses  to  deal  with 
morality.  With  this  aspect  of  the 
War,  his  message  is  clear  as  the 
film  depicts  many  of  the  moral 
crimes  committed  by 

Americans:  the  use  of  napalm, 
the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  actions  un- 
dertaken by  officers  who  have 
delusions  of  grandeur. 

War  crimes  exist  in  all' wars 
and  the  fact  that  the  film  mainly 
treats  the  Vietnam  War  from  a 
moral  standpoint  limits  Cop- 
pola's criticism.  The  film  easily 
can  be  viewed  as  a  universal 
criticism  of  war  rather  than 
solely  as  a  criticism  of  the 
Vietnam  War  in  particular.  All 
war  films  should  in  some  way  be 
open  to  interpretation  on  such  a 
level,  but  Coppola  fails  to  deal 
with  enough  specifics  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  This  prevents  the 
work  from  being  labeled  the 
definitive  anti-Vietnam  war  film. 
The  movie  does  have  a  definite, 
though  limited  anti-American 
tinge. 

Coppola's  adaptation  of  Joseph 
Conrad's  "Heart  of  Darkness"  is 
fairly  effective  in  its  dramatic 
appeal,  but  the  film  does  not 
adequately  deal  with  its  thematic 
quality.  Captain  Willard's 
process  of  self-examination  and 
identification  with  Kurtz  is  never 
as  clear  as  is  Conrad's 
protagonist's  personal  turmoil. 
The  film's  version  of  Kurtz  is  not 
fully  developed  when  we  finally 
do  meet  him.  His  appearance  is 
too  brief  for  us  to  capture  the 
significance  of  his  philosophical 
utterances.  Coppola  should  have 
devoted  more  of  his  energies 
towards  strengthening  the 
philosophical  themes. 
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Despite  some  of  its  short- 
comings. Apocalypse  Now  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  use  of 
imagery,  mood,  and  universal 
criticism  of  war.  The  opening 
sequence  is  particularly  ef- 
fective: a  vast  green  jungle 
explodes  into  flames  while  U.S. 
helicopters  fill  the  air.  The  music 
of  The  Doors'  "The  End"  sets  the 
mood  perfectly  as  the  audience 
hears  Robbie  Krieger's  eerie 
guitar  licks  and  Jim  Morrison 
chant  "This  is  the  end,  -  Beautiful 
friend.  -  This  is  the  end.  -  My  only 
friend.  -  The  end  of  our  elaborate 
plans  -  The  end  of  everything  that 
stands—   -    The    end." 

The  insanity  of  war  is  depicted 
on  a  grand  scale.  When  we  are 
first    introduced    to    Captain 
Willard,  we  are  presented  with  a 
distraught  man  who  releases  his 
tension   by    letting   his    mind 
wander,    drinking,    and   even 
breaking  a  mirror  with  his  bare 
hand.  Later  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  Willard  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most   level-headed    persons 
around.  As  the  movie  progresses 
so  does  the  level  of  insanity.  First 
we  witness  American  helicopters 
wasting  a  Vietcong  village  so  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kilgore,  well- 
portrayed  by  Robert  Duvall,  may 
see  a  surfing  exhibition.  Then  we 
watch  as  American  sex-starved 
troops  are  turned  on  by  a  team  of 
Playboy  bunnies  who  perform  a 
sensuous  USO  show.  The  soldiers' 
desire    will    obviously    remain 
unsatiated    and    their    absurd 
situation  is  easily  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Greek  god  Tantalus. 
Finally  we  are  shown  the  village 
and  the  cult  order  the  command 
of  Kurtz,  who  has  decorated  his 
den    with    severed    heads    and 
hanging  dead  bodies.  He  has  led 
his    followers    to    kill     without 
passion  and  judgment.  At     the 
same  time  they  have  been  taught 
that  their  justification  to  kill  is 
derived    from    a     moral    base. 
Ironically,    when    Willard    kills 
Kurtz,  he  is,  in  effect,  accepting 
that  outlook. 

The  film's  music  and  sound 
system  are  effectively  planned, 
and  they  perfectly  set  the  often 
depressing  mood.  The  score  may 
not  prove  to  produce  a  good 
album  for  listening  pleasure,  but 
its  air  of  foreboding  and  heavy 
electronics  make  us  feel  the 
horror  of  the  war.  A  siz-speaker 
sound  system  serves  to  give  us  a 
strong  understanding  of  what  the 
people  involved  in  the  war  ex- 
perienced and  felt.  A  scene 
showing  a  helicopter  raid  on  a 
Vietcong  village  is  stunning  in 
part  because  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  sounds  of  war  just  as  are 
the  soldiers  and  villagers. 

The  over-all  impact  of 
"Apocalypse  Now"  is  powerful.  A 
combination  of  outstanding 
photographic  technique, 
imagery,  sound  system,  music, 
and  competent  acting  produces  a 
feeling  of  tension  which  remains 
with  us  throughout  the  entire 
picture.  Apocalypse  Now,  despite 
some  of  its  shortcomings,  is  the 
definitive  work  of  the  war  film 
genre  and  is  not  to  be  missed. 


The  Octet  warms  the  Yankee  Bench.  Not  pictured  Reggie  Jackson. 

(photo  by  Austell) 

Octet  wows  46,298 

the  tear- jerking  "Coney  Island 
Baby,"  the  toe-tapping  "Come 
Go  With  Me,"  and  the  an- 
ticlimactic  "I  Love  the  Ladies." 

The  time  is  now  2:03  p.m.  The 
Yankees  take  the  field. 

"Please  rise,"  intones  the 
announcer  to  the  huge  crowd,  "as 
the  Williams  Octet  plus  one  sings 
our  national  anthem." 

The  pyrotechnic  harmonies 
sung  flawlessly  by  the  nine 
Williams  men  hypnotized  the 
crowd.  On  the  phrase  ending 
"land  of  the  free  .  .  .",  the  Octet 
(>aused  pregnantly  as  the  echo  of 
a  thrillingly  dramatic  chord 
completed  its  two-second  trip 
through  Yankee  Stadium.  The 
crowd,  stunned  by  this  awesome 
display  of  musical  magnificence, 
did  not  begin  to  applaud  and  yell 
and  such  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  phrase,  at  the  word  "home." 
Normally  the  Yankee  fans  begin 
to  shot  "Play  ball"  somewhere 
around  the  rockets'  red  glare. 

"We  thought  about  putting  the 
National  Anthem  next  to  last  and 
then  having  everyone  stand  up 
for  'Come  Go  With  Me,'  "  said  the 
soloist  on  the  latter  tune,  Paul 
Robinson,  '80,  "but  we  decided 
against  it  at  the  last  minute." 

"It  wasn't  so  hard  learning  the 
notes  to  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  commented  one  Oc- 
tetite,  "but  the  words  were 
murder." 

"Don't  speak  to  me:  'I'm  a 
hero,"  said  the  quiet  Charlie 
Gledhill,  '80,  who  could  obviously 
not  be  reached  for  further 
comment. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  been 
there,"  sighed  Mimi  Dumouchel, 
'80. 

"There  were  a  might  bit  o' 
sheep  in  the  crowd,"  brogued 
verbally-bekilted  Vern  Mackall, 
'81. 

George  Steinbrenner,  '52,  was 
kind  enough  to  make  the  whole 
event  possible. 

The  Octet  did  not  attend  Studio 
54  that  evening. 


by  John  K.  Setear  & 
Paul  Robinson 

The  Williams  Octet  performed 
before  46,298  fans  at  Yankee 
Stadium  on  September  3rd, 
singing  the  National  Anthem  on 
national  television  and  providing 
millions  of  Americans  previously 
deprived  of  exposure  to  our  own 
inimitable  barbershop  boys  with 
the  thrill  of  their  lives. 

The  story  began  on  August  31st 
in  the  sleepy  suburb  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  where  the 
Octet  gathered  at  group  leader 
Mike  Battey's  residence.  There 
the  Octet  put  in  several  days  of 
hard  work  in  preparation  for 
their  Bronx  performance.  "We 
sang  and  partied  intensely,"  said 
one  member. 

On  Monday,  September  3rd,  the 
Octet  entered  Yankee  Stadium  at 
10:00  a.m.  for  a  sound  check, 
afterwards  lingering  in  the 
Yankee  dugout.  A  prominent 
Yankee  slugger  walked  through 
the  dugout  in  street  clothes,  lazily 
swinging  a  few  bats.  "Kiss  my 
ass,"  he  said  to  the  Octet  in 
greeting.  He  later  refused  to  pose 
for  pictures  with  the  nine 
disillusioned  harmonizers. 

After  leaving  the  stadium 
briefly  to  pay  for  their  own  lunch 
of  hot  dogs,  the  group  returned  to 
the  dugout  once  more  for  a  pre- 
pre-game  mingling  with  such 
Yankee  greats  as  Jim  Torborg 
and  a  prominent  if  impolite 
Yankee  slugger. 

The  time  is  now  1:45  p.m.  The 
Octet  takes  the  field. 

"We  were  sweating  bullets  and 
shitting  bricks,"  said  one  young 
lad.  The  Octet  managed  to 
suppress  its  fear  sufficiently  to 
serenade  the  near-silent  crowd 
with  an  opening  number 
featuring  Dave  Strickland,  '82. 
"After  my  solo,"  Dave 
remarked,  "it  was  almost 
possible  for  me  to  convince 
myself  it  was  just  a  big  Williams 
crowd." 

The  group  followed  the  opening 
"Ride  the  Chariot"  with  the 
tender  "In  the  Still  of  the  Night," 


Need  art  supplies?  We  now  stock  artist's  pads  by  Strathmore 
and  National,  Bocour  oil  and  acrylic  paints,  brushes  and 
painting  mediums  and  artist  canvas  by  Fredrix.  Stop  in  and  see 
the  best  selection  in  town.  We  alio  carry  a  complete  line  of 
calligraphy  supplies  for  all  of  your  lettering  needs. 


McClel land's  Stationery  &  Office  Products 

36  Spring  St. 

Williamstown 


From  OCC 

Sept.  18  -  General  Business 
Worksiiop,  Grad  School  and 
C:areer,  7:00  pm  at  OCC. 

Sept.  20  -  Senior  Starter 
Workshop,  4:00  at  OCC. 

Sept.  20  -  Law  Schools— NYU, 
Chicago,  Harvard— 7:00  at 
Jesup. 

Sept.  24  -  General '  Education 
Workshop,  7:00  at  OCC. 

Sept.  25  -  Senior  Starter 
Workshop,  7:00  at  OCC. 
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Julius  Hegyi  and  Douglas  Moore  perform  during   last  Thursday's 
Music  in  the  Round  performance.  (photo  by  Mayfield) 

Europe,  China    meet   at   Clark 


An  exhibition  of  eighteenth- 
century  European  wocks  ef  art 
inspired  by  the  Orient  is 
currently  on  view  at  the  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
in  Williamstown. 

The  exhibition,  entitled  "The 
Chinese  Taste;  European  Visions 
of  Cathay,"  explores  western 
fantasies  about  China  and  its 
inhabitants  during  the  late 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo 
European  travelers  and  traders 
had  returned  from  the  Orient 
with  glowing  accounts  and 
precious  goods.  By  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  demand 
for  Chinese  wares  was  so  great 
that  European  artists  and 
craftsmen  began  to  "orientalize" 
their  own  products.  The  style 
which  resulted,  commonly  called 

Bach  opens  series 

Griffin  Hall  Concerts  at 
Williams  College  will  open  its 
twelfth  season  when  organist 
Victor  Hill  plays  the  complete 
"Art  of  Fugue"  by  J.  S.  Bach  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  23,  at  8  p.m.  The 
concert,  which  is  free  to  the 
public,  will  be  given  in  Thompson 
Memorial  Chapel. 

"The  Art  of  Fugue"  is  the  last 
of  four  major  works  in  which 
Bach  summed  up  his  musical  art, 
the  others  being  the  "Goldberg 
Variations"  for  harpsichord,  the 
"Musical  Offering"  for  chamber 
ensemble,  and  the  "Canonic 
Variations"  for  organ.  The  plan 
of  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  is  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  possible  fugal 
treatments  of  a  single  theme, 
which  is  announced  in  the  first 
piece  and  which  undergoes  a 
variety  of  alterations  in  the 
subsequent  fugues.  The  work  is 
grouped  into  four  simple  fugues, 
three  stretto  fugues,  two  double 
and  two  triple  fugues,  four 
canons,  two  mirror  fugues 
(which  are  turned  upside  down 
and  then  replayed  in  their  en- 
tirety), and  an  extended 
quadruple  fugue.  This  last  piece 
was  left  incomplete  at  Bach's 
death,  but  even  the  unfinished 
torso  is  already  the  longest  and 
most  complex  of  Bach's  fugues. 

Victor  Hill  first  played  "The 
Art  of  Fugue"  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1963.  Among  his 
fifteen  subsequent  performances 
of  the  work  are  his  first  concert  at 
Williams  College,  in  Dec.  1966, 
and  appearances  in  Seattle, 
Portland,  Oberlin,  and  Amherst. 

Hill  is  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Williams  and 
director  of  Griffin  Hall  Concerts, 
and  is  also  organist-choirmaster 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Williamstown. 


Chineiseries,  is  distinguished  by 
its  delightful  misinterpretations 
of  Chinese  themes  and  motifs. 

Examples  of  silver,  porcelain, 
prints,  drawings,  books,  fur- 
niture, tapestries,  and  textiles, 
many  on  loan  from  other  in- 
stitutions and  private  collectors, 
have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  variety  and  popularity  of  the 
Chinese  taste.  Included,  too,  are 
a  number  of  eighteenth-century 
quotations  which  suggest  con- 
temporary reaction  to  the  style. 

The  exhibition  will  be  on 
display  through  October  14.  The 
Clark  Art  Institute  is  open 
Tuesday  through  Sunday,  10:00  to 
5:00;  admission  is  free. 


This  18th-century  silver  teakettle 
is  part  of  the  exhibition  "The 
Chinese  Taste"  at  the  Clark  Art 
Institute. 


Music  in  round   gets    mixed   review 


by  Jackson  Galloway 

The  first  Music  in  the  Round 
concert  of  the  year  proved  both  a 
pleasant  surprise  and  a  disap- 
pointment. The  program  in- 
cluded two  modern  works— 
Hindemith's  first  trio  and  a  duo 
by  Kodaly ;  and  Beethoven's  trio 
Op.  1,  No.  2. 

One  of  the  works  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  fame,  Hin- 
demith's first  string  trio  is 
exemplary  of  the  composer's 
experience  in  writing  for  string 
groups.  The  performers  proved 
equal  to  the  technical  challenge 
of  the  work,  while  evoking  its 
strong  neo-classical  flavor.  One 
small  fault  was  the  practical  non- 
existence of  the  viola  line  ■  at 
several  crucial  points  in  the 
opening  and  final  movements. 
Otherwise,  balance  proved  ex- 
cellent. 

The  usual  treatment  of  Hin- 
demith  consists  of  a  rather  dry 
hashing  out  of  the  notes.  This 
performance,  however,  was 
remarkable  in  its  appropriate 
melodic  expression  and  should 
have  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  find  twentieth  century 
composition  distasteful. 

Kodaly  was  an  associate  of 
Bartok  in  the  collection  and 
systemization  of  Hungarian  folk 
tunes.  Much  of  Kodaly's  work 
bears  the  mark  of  the  Magyar 
tunes.  In  this  duo  especially,  the 
melodic  construction  displays  the 
characteristic  turns  and  in- 
flections   of    Hungarian    music 


while  the  more  formal  solutions 
show  the  more  classical  styling  of 
his  formal  training.  Both  Hegyi 
and  Moore  seemed  attuned  to  the 
requirements  of  the  work,  taking 
special  advantage  of  the  balance 
and  contrast  of  the  part  writing, 
especially  with  respect  to  the 
question  and  response  imitations 
that  mark  the  piece.  The  solid 
phrasing  of  the  unison  sections 
provided  an  anchor  for  the  more 
hectic  passages  of  ostinato  and 
melodic  invention.  The  tendency 
toward  excess  with  respect  to  the 
rubato  inherent  in  the  Magyar 
melodies      was      masterfully 


disciplined  rhythm  of  the  presto 
developed  to  an  effective  close  in 
the  coda. 

While  the  first  half  of  the 
concert  proved  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise in  its  outstanding  in- 
terpretation, the  Beethoven  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  this  respect. 
Discounting  its  muddiness,  the 
phrasing  of  the  piano  line  lacked 
some  imagainatiun,  while  the 
violin  tone  degenerated 
throughout  the  piece.  The  vigor 
and  drive  of  the  strings  met  its 
antithesis  in  the  dead  treatment 
of  recurring  melodic  ideas  by  the 


avoided,     while     the     rigidly     piano. 

Moore   records   album 


Douglas  B.  Moore,  associate 
professor  of  music ,  and  Paula 
Ennis  Dwyer  of  the  piano  faculty 
of  SUNY  Albany,  have  made  a 
Musical  Heritage  Society 
recording  of  music  composed  by 
Arthur  Foote  titled  "Music  for 
Cello  and  Piano." 

Moore,  an  expert  on  the  little- 
known  American  composer  who 
lived  from  1853  to  1937,  says 
Foote  was  the  "first  important 
totally  American-trained  com- 
poser." While  Foote  was  well- 
known  in  his  lifetime,  Moore  says 
he  was  a  "classicist  in  a  day  of 
innovators,"  a  man  who  com- 
posed traditional  music  when 
American  tastes  were  turning  to 
music  like  jazz. 

Moore  has  lectured  about  Foote 


CAI    to  feature  "Ascent  of  Man"  series 


"The  Ascent  of  Man,"  a  thir- 
teen-part  film  series,  charting 
man's  progress  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  late  scientist- 
philosopher,  Dr.  Jacob 
Bronowski,  will  be  presented 
throughout  the  fall  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute.  Each  part  will  be 
shown  weekly  on  Friday  af- 
ternoons at  1  p.m.  and  repeated 
the  following  Sunday  afternoon  at 
:)  p  m. 

This  award-winning  series, 
which  has  been  compared  to  Lord 
Clark's  "Civilisation"  for  its 
broad  scope  and  wisdom,  ex- 
plores at  sites  all  over  the  world 
those  elements  of  the  natural 
environment  which  man  has 
endeavored  to  understand  and 
control.  All  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses are  discussed  and  ex- 
plained: atomic  theory,  the 
theories  of  evolution  and 
relativity,  the  charting  of  the 
universe,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  The  Washington 


Post  termed  this  BBC  production 
"a  remarkably  ambitious  and 
wonderfully  poetic  vision  of  what 
creator  Jacob  Bronowski  called 
man's  'brilliant  sequence  of 
cultural  peaks.'  " 

Donald  Beaver,  Associate 
Professor  of  the  History  of 
Science  at  Williams  will  in- 
troduce each  Friday  program. 
All  Friday  programs  will  be  free; 
however,  there  will  be  a  50c 
admission  charge  to  the  Sunday 
films. 


and  last  year  performed  his 
music  on  the  Eastern  Public 
Radio  Network  as  well  as  at  the 
Newport  Music  Festival.  Moore 
discovered,  edited,  and 
premiered  the  "Sonata  for  Cello 
and  Piano"  by  Foote  as  part  of 
his.  work  toward  a  Doctor  of 
Musical  Arts  degree.  The 
"Sonata"  was  written  in  1913  but 
never  published  or  performed 
until  Moore's  premiere  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  1976. 
Moore  has  edited  and  researched 
all  the  Arthur  Foote  music  for  the 
cello  and  piano  and  it  will  be 
published  by  A-R  Editions  in  a 
book  titled  "Arthur  Foote:  The 
Music  for  Cello  and  Piano"  as  a 
follow-up  on  the  release  of  the 
album.  Paula  Ennis  Dwyer, 
who  recorded  the  music  with 
Moore,  has  recently  been  granted 
her  Doctor  of  Music  degree  in 
Piano  Performance  from  Indiana 
University. 

Moore  graduated  with  honors 
from  Indiana  University  in  1967. 
He  received  his  Master  of  Music 
degree  in  1970  and  his  Doctor  of 
Musical  Arts  degree  in  1977,  both 
from  Catholic  University.  Moore 
is  cellist  with  the  Williams  Trio, 
assisting  artist  with  the  Music  in 
the  Round  chamber  music  series, 
and  principal  cellist  with  the 
Berkshire    Symphony. 


TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

We  carry  a  wide  range  of  record  albums:  rock,  classical,  folk,  bluegrass, 
reggae,  ethnic  music,  women's  music,  children's  records,  comedy,  sound- 
tracks, an  unequalled  jazz  selection,  etc.  Our  disco  bin  is  up-to-date  with  12" 
singles  and  albums.  We  feature  a  large  New  Wave  selection  with  imports  and 
obscurities.  We  sell  collector's  records  likeftie  excellent  "Elvis  Costello  Live 
at  the  Elm  Mocambo"  and  "Talking  Heads  Live"  as  well  as  offering  a  search 
service  for  out-of-print  albums.  We  also  deal  in  clean,  used  LPs. 

We  sell  pre-recorded  and  blank  tapes,  plus  record  cleaning  accessories, 
rock  posters,  and  music  magazines  like  Coda,  Trouser  Press  and  New  York 
Rocker.  We  carry  hit  45's  and  imports.  All  records  and  tapes  are  at  discount 
prices,  and  many  new  releases  are  on  sale. 

Above  all,  we  specialize  in  "cutout"  LPs  (manufacturers'  overstocks 

and  deletions) .  Our  selection  of  over  a  thousand  different  titles  is  the  finest  in 
New  England.  New  cutout  specials  include 

Steely  uan  "Greatest  Hits"        (dbl  LP)  (gold  vinyl)  $4.99 

Bestof  Styx  (blue  vinyl)  *3.99 

McCoy  Tyner  "Super  Trios"  (dbl)  13.99 

Best  of  the  Doors  M.99 

Best  of  Chuck  Mangione  (dbl)  W-99 

Television  "Adventure"  M-99 

Brothers  Johnson  "Right  on  Time"  M.99 

Chick  Corea  "Friends"  M.99 

and  many  others 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

129  Water  Street,  Williamstown  458-5229 


Tuesday  night  is 

Senior  Night 

discounts  for  card-carrying  seniors 

Wednesday  —  open  mike  night 

Tiiursday      —  Introduction  to 
big  screen  video  games  —  8:00-9:30 
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Kozelka  reveals  energy   facts 


At  the  Log  this  year,  any  Williams  student  is  allowed  to  enter  ttie  pub; 
tliose  students  20  and  over  will  be  stamped  on  the  hand  to  allow  them  to 
purchase  alcohol.  The  Log  will  be  open  Mon.-Thurs.  from  9-12  pm  and 
on  Fri.and  Sat. from 9pm  -  lam.  (photo by  Lashkari) 


Believe  it  or  not,  last  year's 
energy  bill  for  the  College  was 
equal  to  having  130  students,  not 
to  mention  their  wallets,  in- 
cinerated. Indeed  it  would  save 
more  money  to  close  Williams  for 
the  month  of  May  than  for  the 
month  of  January. 

Robert  Kozelka,  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Conservation 
Committee,  exposed  these  sur- 
prising facts  at  the  panel 
discussion  of  energy  Tuesday 
night. 

Moderated  by  Kozelka,  the 
panel  featured  Thomas  Jorling 
and  Gay  Symington  '77  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental 
Studies,  Ralph  Bradburd  of  the 
Economics  Department,  and 
John  Holden  of  Buildings   and 


Sisson  on  Modern  Music  fi 


by  Larry  Sisson 
LOW  BUDGET— (The  Kinks) 

The  Kinks  have  recorded  some 
wonderful  records,  combining 
sentiment,  conviction,  and  broad 
humor.  Low  Budget  continues 
this  vital  tradition,  and  confirms 
the  Kinks  as  perhaps  the  ripest 
and  most  playful  of  the  British 
Invasion  bands  still  around. 

The  new  LP,  however,  is 
something  less  than  last  year's 
brilliant  Misfits.  The  two  records 
work  in  the  same  ways  and  have 
similar  textures;  however.  Low 
Budget  seems  to  fall  short  of  its 
predecessor  in  staying  so  close  to 
its  formula.  "Little  Bit  of 
Emotion,"  for  example,  recalls 
the  earlier  "Misfits"  and  "Rock 
and  Roll  Fantasy"  a  little  too 
clearly.  Songwriter  Ray  Davies 


here  and  elsewhere 

acknowledges  the  success  and 
popularity  of  last  year's  LP,  but 
in  almost  venerating  Misfits,  the 
Kinks  appear  to  have  forsaken  a 
chance  to  forge  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attention 
to  past  efforts  need  not  preclude 
excitement.  For  when  Davies 
tosses  in  a  quip  from  the  Beatles' 
"Twist  and  Shout"  in  his  own 
"Misery,"  the  result  is  not 
standardization  or  rehash,  but 
giddy  inspiration.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  keeps  the  Kinks  (and 
their  listeners)  going. 

All  told.  Low  Budget  is  a  fine 
album,  and  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  releases  of  the  sum- 
mer. It  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  as  the  years  go  on,  the  Kinks 
will  not  be  passed  by:  these  guys 
are  the  genuine  article. 
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GET  THE  KNACK— (The 
Knark) 

"Are  you  really  only  going 
through  the  motions?"  sings 
Elvis  Costello  on  This  Year's 
Model,  and  this  is  the  question 
that  we  may  rightly  ask  of  the 
suddenly  very  popular  Knack. 
Surely  these  musicians  have  the 
basic  pop-rock  moves  down,  and 
their  allusions  to  and  imitation  of 
the  Beatles,  however  blatant,  are 
unusually  deft.  But  their  in- 
tentions in  taking  these  postures 
must  be  called  into  question. 

For  the  real  problem  with  those 
groups  who  would  play  teenage 
music  is  that  they  almost  without 
fail  fall  victim  to  a  limiting 
teenage  mentality.  This  fate 
seems  to  threaten  the  Knack  (as 
in  songs  like  "My  Sharona"  and 
"Good  Girls  Don't,"  the  albums 
first  two  singles).  However,  if 
these  players  were  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  rather  silly 
and  confined  subject  matter  of 
teen  romance  and  fast  love,  they 
might  be  responsible  for  a 
triumph  for  rock  and  pop,  a 
lyrical,  melodic  burst  of  joy. 


Grounds.  The  hour  and  a  halt 
discussion  was  an  attempt  to 
promote  student  interest  in 
energy  conservation. 

Williams'  energy  bill  for  last 
year,  Holden  said,  was  $900,000, 
the  tuition  total  of  130  students. 
This  figure  would  have  been  as 
high  as  $1.5  million,  he  added,  if 
the  College  had  not  taken  such 
energy  saving  steps  as  reducing 
temperatures  in  unoccupied 
classrooms  at  night,  adding 
storm  windows  and  insulation  to 
various  campus  buildings,  and 
providing  only  cold  water  in 
washing  machines. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  will 
close  buildings  and  lower  ther- 
mostats even  more  this  winter  in 
an  attempt  to  save  energy,  he 
said. 

Energy  conservation  must 
occur  on  a  nationwide  as  well  as  a 
local  basis,  Jorling  pointed  out. 
This  conservation  will 
necessarily  lead  to  changes  in 
lifestyle,  he  said. 

Environmental  controls, 
however,  are  not  responsible  for 
the  energy  crisis,  he  noted,  and 
do  not  have  to  be  weakened  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy  for  the  country. 

Shortsighted  policies  which 
have  made  the  price  of  energy  too 
low  in  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  energy  crisis, 
Bradburd  said.  He  proposed  a 
deregulation  of  energy  prices 
which  would  allow  them  to  rise  to 
world  levels  as  the  solution  to  the 
energy  shortage. 

Gay  Symington  suggested 
student  research  and  community 
involvement  as  ways  of  solving 
the  energy  problem.  She  cited 
studies  done  in  nearby  com- 
munities which  traced  energy  use 
over  the  past  decade  as  examples 
of  successful  conservation 
techniques.  The  solar  greenhouse 
being  built  in  Hopkins  Forest  is 
another  example  of  active  energy 
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conservation,  she  said. 

The  energy  crisis  is  actually 
three  crises,  noted  Kozelka:  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  rising 
cost  of  energy,  the  problem  of 
running  out  of  non-renewable 
resources,  and  the  final  problem 
of  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
American  lifestyle  due  to  energy 
shortages. 

A  liberal  arts  education,  he 
pointed  out,  will  increasingly  be 
responsible  for  making  students 
aware  of  the  energy  and 
ecological  needs  of  the  world  they 
live  in. 


Bob  Kozelka,  head  of  the  energy 
committee,  makes  a  point  during 
Tuesday's  energy  panel. 

(photo  by  Bucknerl 

Foreign  study 
competition 
closes  soon 

The  annual  competition  for 
foreign  study  grants  ad- 
ministered by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  will  soon 
close,  according  to  David  Tharp, 
assistant  professor  of  history. 
Among  the  approximately  500 
awards  to  50  countries  that  are 
available  this  year  for  members 
of  the  class  of  1980  are  grants  for 
regular  graduate  study  at  foreign 
universities,  for  projects  in  the 
creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  for  teaching  English  in 
French  and  Italian  secondary 
schools. 

An  inlormational  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  at  7:00  P.M.  in 
Driscoll  Lounge.  All  those  in- 
terested in  applying  should  plan 
to  attend.  Anyone  who  absolutely 
cannot  should  contact  the 
Fulbright  Program  Adviser, 
David  Tharp,  as  soon  as  possible 
at  7-2528  or  8-3759.  The  deadline 
for  picking  up  applications  is 
Friday,  September  28. 

CFM  refurbished— 

Continued  from  Page  1 
the    record    library,    which    is 
slowly  being  moved  into  the  main 
studio,    again    for    greater   ac- 
cessibility and  convenience. 

The  remaining  job  is  to 
familiarize  disc  jockeys  with  the 
new  equipment.  Personnel 
Director  Bob  Pickel  '80  will  be 
training  both  new  and  ex- 
perienced disc  jockeys  this  fall. 

Davidson  and  Community 
Affairs  Director  Liz  Davis  '81  will 
also  be  enlarging  and  expanding 
the  community  affairs  depart- 
ment to  provide  increased  on- 
location  coverage  of  local  events. 
"We  have  potential  for  twice  as 
many  people  in  the  news  and 
community  affairs  depart- 
ments," Davidson  said.  "This 
year  the  news  and  community 
affairs  won't  be  just 'rip  and  read' 
(off  the  UPI  machines)  —we  will 
actually  be  covering  events." 

WCFM  remains  an  affiliate  of 
the  ABC  network  and  will  use  its 
news  broadcasts  and  coverage  of 
major  events  such  as  presidential 
addresses. 
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Serving 
Time 


Continued  from  Page  4 
auspicious  timing  for  a  news 
magazine  which  must  close,  at 
the  very  latest,  the  evening 
before  in  order  to  hit  the 
newsstands  on  Monday. 

Newsweek  held  its  entire  issue 
to  get  the  full  text  of  Carter's 
speech;  it  came  out  on  Tuesday 
and  subscribers,  Time 
management  was  quick  to  point 
out,  didn't  receive  their  issues 
until  the  next  week!  Time  chose  a 
different  route :  knowing  what  the 
basic  content  of  the  speech  would 
be  anyway,  Time  printed  about 
IVi  million  copies  of  the  issue 
with  no  quotes  fro"m  the  speech, 
basing  the  article's  opinions  on 
Time's  most  reliable  sources  in 
Washington  (Hugh  Sidey  and 
company)  and  all  over  the 
country.  These  went  to  the 
subscribers  most  likely  to  have 
seen  the  newspapers  before  they 
read  Time:  those  outside  major 
urban  areas  who  would  receive  it 
in  the  mail.  Then  there  was  a  run 
of  another  I'/a  million  updated 
Sunday  morning  with  sketchy 
references  to  the  speech.  The 
final  run,  with  changes  made  up 
until  Sunday  night,  contained  the 
entire  speech  and  went  to  urban 
newsstands. 

Carter's  second  week  of  news- 
making  created  a  less  com- 
plicated but  more  immediate 
problem.  How  does  one  illustrate 
the  firing  of  much  of  a 
Presidential  cabinet?  Time"edJl" 
drew  upon  several  graphics 
already  assigned  for  the 
leadership  special,  but  could  not 
decide  whether  to  approach  the 
issue  humorously 
melodramatically  or  neutrally. 
That  was  when  we  all— managing 
editor,  head  of  covers,  assistant 
managing    editor    and    two    in- 

Javits  speaks  at 
convocation 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Following  his  speech,  Chandler 
presented  an  honorary  Doctor  oi 
Laws  degree  to  Senator  Javils. 
Others  receiving  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  were 
Matthew  Nimetz  '60,  Counselor 
for  the  Department  of  State; 
Winston  Lord,  President  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations; 
and  Leonard  Unger  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Diplomacy. 
Henry  Brandon,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Sunday  Times,  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree. 

During  the  ceremonies,  the 
Williams  Anti-Apartheid  Com- 
mittee staged  a  peaceful 
demonstration  at  the  entrance  to 
Chapin  Hall.  In  addition,  some 
seniors  wore  white  armbands 
over  their  robes  to  demonstrate 
their  campaign  'n  isolate  South 
Africa. 
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terns— took  the  long  ride  up  to  the 
editor's  office  at  the  top  of  the 
Time-Life  building. 

I  remember  only  the  large 
conference  table  which 
dominated  one  end  of  the  room. 
Cave  described  the  problem  he 
faced  and  laid  the  various 
graphics  on  the  table:  an  empty 
cabinet  table  with  faceless 
hordes  gazing  in  through  the 
window,  a  portrait  of  Carter  and 
a  rather  appealing  ...  but 
frivolous  .  .  .  graphic  depicting 
Carter  as  Napoleon  reviewing  his 
ranks,  all  of  which  held  their 
heads  in  their  hands.  Grunwald 
listened  to  him  and  then  turned  to 
Alex  and  me,  who  had  just  been 
introduced  as  interns  from 
Princeton  and  Williams, 
respectively.  "What  do  you 
think?"  he  asked  us.  Time  froze 
(Professor  Park,  take  note).  I 
will  never  forgive  Alex  Wolff  for 
waiting  for  me  tp  answer  first.  If 
he  had  gone  ahead,  I  might  have 
been  able  to  recall  the  fur- 
nishings, the  accoutrements  and 
the  decorations  of  Grunwald's 
office.  As  it  is,  it  is  lost  to  me 
forever. 


Panel    discusses 
foreign  policy 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Unlike  Richard  Nixon,  who  used 
very  close  personal  advisors  to 
his  advantage,  Carter  has 
created  "confusion  in  foreign 
policy  making  over  who  is  in 
charge,"     said     Rostert 

The  discussion  concluded  in 
debate  over  the  U.S.— Soviet 
balance  of  power.  Bostert  ap- 
proved of  current  U.S.  policy  in 
Asia  and  the  Mid-east,  but 
warned  that  the  administration 
must  communicate  effectively  its 
views  on  Communiim. 

Nimetz,  however,  argued  that 
the  Carter  administration  has  not 
offset  the  growing  strength  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Its  intransigent  stance 
on  human  rights,  the  growing 
communist  influence  in  Africa, 
and  the  widening  difference 
between  Soviet  and  U.S.  defense 
budgets,  according  to  Nimetz, 
support  his  claim. 

Javits,  grounded  by  storms  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  could  not 
participate  in  the  panel 
discussion. 


Sen.  Jacob  Javits  delivered  the  address  at  Saturday  mornina's  Con- 
vocation ceremonies.  (photo  by  Buckner) 

Housing  woes  will  be  relieved 


Continued  from  Page  1 
She  also  misses  its  conveniences. 

"The  nurses  are  all  nice,"  she 
said,  "but  there  is  no  hot  water.  1 
have  to  walk  to  Mission  Park 
when  I  want  to  shower." 

"I  just  wish  I  had  known 
earlier,"  said  sophomore 
Vanessa  McCoy  of  her  living 
arrangement.  She  did  not  know 


she  would  be  living  in  the  In- 
firmary until  she  arrived  at 
Williams. 

"I  don't  have  a  phone,"  she 
noted,  "so  I  have  to  use  a 
friend's,  which  is  a  hassle  for 
both  of  us.  I  have  no  place  to  hang 
my  clothes,  and  I  can't  even  lock 
my  room  from  the  inside." 
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On  Purple 
Cows 

and  other 
phenomena 

Editor's  note:  "On  Purple  Cows" 
is  a  serious,  bi-weekly  endeavor 
to  assess  Williams  attitudes  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  imperfect 
of  a  sophomore  here. 

Over  the  summer,  I  had  the 
distinct  displeasure  of  working  as 
a  file  clerk  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  There  is  not 
much  to  say  about  the  job  itself, 
but  there  is  much  to  say  about  the 
people  with  whom  I  worked, 
especially  one  whom  I  will  call 
only  the  File  Clerk.  The  File 
Clerk  is  in  his  late  thirties,  has  a 
wife  and  three  kids,  and  puts 
folders  in  file  cabinets  for  a 
living. 

The  File  Clerk  is  not  a  well- 
educated  man,  at  least  not  in  the 
sense  that  you  or  I  would  usually 
use  the  word.  Yet  I  have  met  few 
people  who  are  as  aware  of 
current  events  as  he  and  who  can 
comment  upon  them  as  well  as  he 
can.  He  is  a  philosopher  as  well, 
in  the  sense  that  he  possesses  a 
well-developed  set  of  ideas  about 
one's  life  and  one's  duties. 

He  observed  that  the  problem 
of  crime  in  American  cities, 
particularly  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood in  Brooklyn,  stemmed 
not  simply  from  poverty  but 
more  directly  from  drug  abuse. 
The  File  Clerk  pointed  out  the 
obvious  but  oft-ignored  fact  that 
relations    between    the    United 


States  and  Africa,  despite 
present  best  intentions,  are 
almost  irretrievably  hampered 
by  repeated  past  exploitations. 
He  believed  the  single  problem 
facing  the  American  economy 
was  the  creation  of  enough 
meaningful  jobs. 

All  these  observations, 
however,  had  to  be  filtered  from 
amidst  a  mass  of  tangencies  and 
profanities.  The  File  Clerk,  who 
has  never  even  seen  ivy-covered 
walls,  was  inarticulate.  He  said 
intelligent  things  in  almost 
unintelligible  style,  always 
groping  for  the  right  word, 
unable  to  access  a  base  of 
historical  observations. 

There  was  one  situation, 
though,  about  which  he  had  no 
trouble  expressing  his  feelings: 
his  own.  He  was  going  nowhere  in 
life  and  knew  it.  With  a  family  to 
support  and  insufficient 
education,  the  File  Clerk  knew  he 
would  never  rise  above  Govern- 
ment Service  Level  Two.  Never. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  Williams 
College  from  knowing  the  File 
Clerk,  even  though  he  has  no  idea 
where  or  what  Williams  is,  but 
two  lessons  in  particular  have 
remained  with  me.  First, 
Williams  students  have  for  the 
most  part  little  or  no  idea  of  how 
fortunate  they  are,  of  how  many 
opportunities  will  be  open  to  them 
by  the  simple  virtue  of  a  college 
degree.  And  a  diploma  from 
Williams  College  will  get  you 
farther  than  that  from  almost 
any  other  institution.  Take  a  look 
at  what  Williams  alumni  and 
alumnae  do:  very  few  of  them 
are  file  clerks.  But  how  often  do 
any  of  us  ever  think  of  those  at 
less  prestigious  colleges,  or  of 
those    who,    because    of    cir- 
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Since  the  days  of  the  wild  west, 
people  have  relied  on  Frye  boots 
as  old  friends.  That's  because 
all  Frye  boots  are  carefully  bench- 
crafted  of  the  finest  leathers. 
We've  been  making  them  that  way 
for  more  than  100  years  now.  Our 
styles  may  change,  but  our  quality 
and  craftsmanship  remain 
the  same. 

The  best. 
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cumstances  beyond  their  control, 
receive  no  college  education  at 
all? 

Second,  I  discovered  that  there 
are  perspectives  unavailable  at 
Williams  from  which  to  view  the 
world  and  lean  about  it.  There  is 
much  to  learn  from  those  who 
seem  uneducated  or  even 
unintelligent  because  their 
wisdom  is  acquired  not  from 
reading  great  scholars  or 
listening  to  lectures,  but  from 
living  life  as  a  day-to-day 
proposition.  The  File  Clerk's 
perspectives  come  from  having 
to  live  his  life,  not  think  about  it. 
Life  can  be  difficult  or  depressing 
when  it  consists  of  a  seemingly- 


endless  succession  of  papers  and 
tests.  Imagine  what  life  can  be  in 
a  dead-end  job  where  you  must 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  many 
of  us  lose  sight  of  the  salient, 
constant  hardships  that  life  can 
present  us  and  others. 

There  are  some  people  here 
with  the  wisdom  borne  of 
struggle— the  author  not  amongst 
them,  or  the  experience  would 
have  left  less  impression — who 
know,  like  the  File  Clerk,  that  life 
is  not  always  an  exciting  and 
rewarding  adventure.  Their 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  us  is 
that  they  know  how  to  deal  with 
life  when  it  turns  unaccountably 


Letters 


Disgusted 

To  the  editors: 

I'd  like  to  compliment  Rob 
Baker  and  John  Feltch  on  their 
Thursday  night  attempt  to 
nauseate  the  audience  at  the  log 
with  their  "Coarse  Descrip- 
tions." They  succeeded  in  not 
only  nauseating,  but  surprising 
several  people. 

Although  the  audience  mem- 
bers seemed  to  appreciate  the 
pornographic  reading,  I  found  it 
insulting  and  pointless.. Or  maybe 
I  missed  the  point  because  I  was 
busy  being  disgusted. 

Although  I'm  sure  there  must 
have  been  some  sort  of  humorous 
intent,  if  that  was  an  'act'  it  was 
only  because  the  pair  managed  to 
intimidate  the  audience  into 
laughter,  which  says  a  lot  about 
the  Williams  audience  and  about 
the  performers— whatever  their 
intent. 

The  performers  are,  and  should 
be,  free  to  do  whatever  they 
consider  entertainment,  but  it 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise 
sprung  upon  the  unappreciative. 
Stephanie  'Voss  '82 

Nauseated 

To  the  editor: 

Coarse  (sp?)  Description,  the 
warm-up  act  for  Tim  and  the 
Distractions  at  the  Log  last 
Thursday  night,  failed  to  convey 
the  one  message  that  could  only 
charitably  be  credited  to  it. 

Rob  Baker's  and  John  Feltch's 
readings,  alternating  passages 
from  the  Williams  College  course 
catalog,  Camus,  and  several 
pieces  of  porn,  served  only  to 
support  the  reverse  intellectual 
snobbery  often  present  on  this 


campus.  Indeed,  our  course  guide 
is  of  at  least  slightly  ridiculous 
pretensions,  but  the  two  per- 
formers' satire  was  of  an  inef- 
fective and  repulsive  form.  In- 
tellectuality itself  is  not  deser- 
ving of  satire— pretensions  to  it 
are.  By  employing  other 
methods,  the  two  might  even 
have  successfully  communicated 
their  point,  which  was  apparently 
lost  to  the  audience.  A  sleazy  kick 
in  the  head  to  the  audience, 
conditioned  to  this  unfortunate 
aspect  of  Williams  mentality,  the 
performance  punched  and 
stabbed  with  cheap  tactics.  A 
college  audience  (partially 
composed  of  members  of  the 
Williams  Feminist  Alliance) 
applauding  an  insult  as 
gratuitously  obscene  as  this  one 
affirmatively  answers  Baker's 
and  Feltch's  closing  line,  "Is  this 
nausea?"         JaneFischberg'82 

Fear  of  failure 

Letter  to  the  Editor: 

I  heartily  enjoyed  Ms.  Hoppin's 
essay  on  the  Fear  of  failure 
among  Williams  students  and 
faculty  (Sept.  8.) 

Adding  to  her  statement  that 
Williams  students  and  faculty 
have  the  wrong  attitudes  about 
failure,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Williams  people  often  hold  the 
wrong  standards  for  success. 

Our  approach  to  collegiate 
activities  (academics,  athletics, 
and  other  pursuits)  are  shaped  to 
a  large  extent  by  what  we  suspent 
others  expect  of  us  and  not  what 
we  ourselves  might  truly  desire. 
Success  should  be  an 
achievement  of  personal  goals 
which   take  into  account   one's 
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against  us.  People  like  that,  most 
prevalent  amongst  those  other 
than  the  intelligentsia,  have  the 
ability  to  decide  things  unfettered 
by  accumulations  of  irrelevant 
knowledge. 

Philosophizing  and  ponderings 
are  important,  but  they  are  much 
less  than  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
our  learning,  particularly  if  we 
are  ever  to  apply  it  to  anything. 
Look  for  teachers  who  have  Ph.- 
D.'s  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks,  like  the  File  Clerk. 
Unfortunately,  he  won't  be 
teaching  any  courses  here  this 
semester. 

— Gerald  Carney 


96  Water  St. 
Williamstown 


real  desires,  needs,  talents,  and 
limitations.  Hov/ever,  many 
times  we  are  too  painfully  con- 
scious of  our  standing  in  others' 
eyes  which  shows  our  goals  might 
be  wrongly  based. 

Life  at  Williams  can  be  much 
more  enjoyable  and  meaningful 
when  our  standards  of  success 
are  adjusted  to  an  honest  picture 
of  ourselves. 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  Let's 
be  who  we  truly  are! 

Wayne  Eckerson  '81 

Pizza  protest 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  annual  column  on 
Williams  slang  in  the  first  issue  of 
The  Record,  "za"  is  defined  as 
"Billsville  pizza  delightfully 
seasoned  with  grease."  I  wish  to 
alert  the  staff  of  The  Record  and 
the  entire  Williams  community 
that,  with  the  opening  of  Alpha 
Pizza  Phi  at  the  Log,  the  term 
"za"  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with 
"grease." 

We  at  Alpha  Pizza  Phi  believe 
our  product  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality  and  in  no  way  greasy,  as 
the  Record  article  implies.  The 
discerning  customer  will  not 
mistake  the  natural  oils  and 
juices  released  from  our  cheese 
and  toppings  during  the  cooking 
process  as  that  ghastly  substance 
once  consistently  associated  with 
pizza  in  the  Purple  Valley. 

We  hope  that  staffers  of  The 
Record,  as  a  part  of  their  con- 
stant efforts  to  inform  their 
readers,  will  leave  their 
prejudices  behind  and  visit  our 
establishment  to  discover  the 
new  drip-less  za  on  Spring  Street. 
John  Duffield 

Grateful  eater 

To  the  Editor: 

I'd  just  like  to  thank  the  Food 
Service  for  their  work  so  far  this 
year.  The  number  of  choices  and 
the  quality  have  been  great.  The 
salad  bars  have  been  well 
stocked.  Servers  have  been 
understanding  in  requests  from 
vegetarians  (could  I  have  a  ham 
sandwich,  please,  hold  the 
ham?).  Despite  the  buttering  of 
vegetables  and  salting  of 
casseroles  (college  students 
should  be  capable  of  flavoring 
their  own  foods  if  they  feel  it  is 
necessary),  the  nutritional 
quality  has  been  high. 

This  trend  started  last  year, 
with  the  hiring  of  nutritionist 
Donna  Psiaki.  Let's  hope  this 
trend  continues.  To  do  your  part, 
let  someone  in  the  Food  Service 
know  if  you  have  a  specific 
criticism  or  suggestion.  If  you 
are  friendly  and  speak  with 
employees  who  have  some 
authority,  you  will  probably  find 
them  responsive.  Obviously,  they 
can  not  comply  with  all  requests, 
but  I  have  found  them  responsive 
while  I  have  been  here. 

Here's  to  good  food  and  a  good 

year! 

BettyJ.  Keller, '80 
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Soccer  team  faces  test 
versus  North  Adams 


by  Richard  Coomber 

Membeis  of  the  soccer  squad 
get  to  test  their  high  hopes 
tomorrow  in  their  opener  against 
North  Adams  St^rte.  New  coach 
Michael  Russo  has  stepped 
confidently  to  the  helm  and 
quickly  earned  the  respect  and 
praise  of  everyone  under  him. 
While  preseason  scrimmages  are 
a  time  for  experimenting  and 
testing  formations  rather  than 
merely  outscoring  opponents, 
Williams  3-1  record  in  these 
outings  bodes  well  for  the  coming 
season. 

A  strong  showing  vs.  Brown, 
second  ranked  in  all  of  New 
^agland  in  preseason  polls, 
resulted  in  a  2-1  defeat,  which 
nevertheless  discouraged  no  one 
since  it  followed  only  two  days  of 
practice  by  the  full  Williams 
team.  Suteequent  scrimmages 
against  Westfield  State,  Union, 
and  Castleton  ended,  respec- 
tively, in  3-1, 1-0  and  3-1  decisions 
for  Williams. 

With  only  three  seniors  on  the 
varsity  roster,  the  1979  hooters 
will  have  to  make  up  with  poise, 
skill,  and  enthusiasm  what  they 
lack  in  experience.  Co-captain 
Doug  Ot  will  be  counted  on  for 
much  of  the  leadership  in  this  his 
senior  season  in  the  goal.  Senior 
wing  player  Andy  Chase  will  bear 
a  similar  responsibility  as  the 
other  co-captain.  Other  returning 
players  from  last  year's  out- 
standing (8-3-1)  Little  Three 
winning  squad  are  sophomore 
striker  Marty  White,  lightning 
quick  attacker  Kern  Reid,  solid 
midfielders  Dan  Friesen,  Stu 
Taylor,  and  Neil  McLaughlin, 
and  seasoned  fullbacks  Shawn 
Bradley  and  Derek  Johnson.  A 
transfer  from  Middlebury, 
Jimmy  Peck  has  earned  the 
striker  position  beside  Marty 
White  and  should  ripple  the  nets  a 
number  of  times  this  season.  In 
his  supporting  role  as  a  winger, 
Jeff  Coombs  should  provide 
composure  and  sureness  of  foot  in 
pressure  situations. 

Coach  Russo  has  from  the  start 
emphasized  skill  and  possession 
soccer  rather  than  the  "kick  and 
run"  many  American  teams  are 
notorious  for.  In-  place  of  the 
famed  "moose  laps"  C/a  mile 
runs  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
athletic  fields)  and  other 
straight-ahead  running,  Russo 
has  stressed  functional  training, 
i.e.  training  in  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  a  player  must  do  in  the 
game.  This  often  means  small 
number  games  (2  on  2,  etc.) 
within  a  confined  space  but  can 


Ice  Hockey 

Women's  Ice  Hockey  Is  now 
actively  seeking  coaches  for 
the  1979-80  season.  Please 
contact  Becky  Webber  x  6788 
or  Ann  Maine  x  6094. 


also  mean  stop  and  go  short 
sprints,  with  constant  reversals, 
and  with  periodic  stops  to  bring 
pulse  rates  back  down  as  happens 
in  the  game.  Overall  Russo  shows 
a  thoroughly  professional 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  often 
can  be  heard  demanding  slower, 
more  patient  play  in  moving  the 
ball  to  within  range  of  the  goal. 
Once  within  this  range  (30  yard- 
s).  Coach  Russo  expects  ex- 
plosive bursts  and  changes  of 
speed  to  create  openings  for  a 
clean  shot. 


There  aren't  any  superstars  on 
this  year's  soccer  team,  but  the 
average  skill  level  is  very  high, 
and  Coach  Russo  knows  that  with 
a  little  polish  his  first  team  here 
could  be  a  super  one 


Tuttle  leads  crew  champs 


Ex-captain  of  the  women's 
crew,  Susan  Tuttle,  '78,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  National 
team's  eight  helped  capture  third 
place  at  the  World  Cham- 
pionships held  at  Bled, 
Yugoslavia  last  Sept.  1. 

In  opening  heats,  the  U.S.  eight 
clocked  a  world  record  time  of 
2:57.79  for  the  1,000  meter  race. 
But  in  the  grand  final,  the  U.S. 
eight  had  to  settle  for  thind 
behind  the  U.S.S.R.  and  East 
Germany. 

Tuttle  Is  one  of  two  Williams 
graduates  who  row  for  the  U.S. 
National    women's    crew.    The 


The  soccer  team  opens  its  season 
tomorrow  against  North  Adams 
State. 


Ruggers  gear  for  action 


Question:  What  venerated 
campus  organization  combines 
the  athletic  characteristics  of 
football  and  soccer  with  a  high 
spirited  camaraderie  that  spans 
20  years?  Answer:  The  Williams 
Rugby  Football  Club  (W.R.F.C), 
which  celebrates  its  20th  an- 
niversary this  season. 

Rugby  is  an  English  game  in 
which  players  advance  the  ball 
via  passing,  running  and  kicking. 
Points  are  scored  by  crossing  the 
goal  line  for  a  "try"  (which  is 
similar  to  a  touchdown  in 
American  football)  or  by  drop- 
kicking  the  ball  for  the  rugby 
equivalent  of  a  field  goal.  The 
game  is  fast  and  provides  non- 
stop action  and  hard  hitting 
(players  do  not  wear  protective 
padding)  in  two  45  minute  halves. 

The  W.R.F.C,  co-captained  by 
Jeff  Dunn  '80  and  Yashi  Belash 
'80,  had  a  record  of  12  wins  -  10 
losses  last  year.  The  two  an- 
ticipate another  winning  season, 
noting  the  return  of  several 
players  from  last  year's  team. 
Nevill  "Nasil"  Smythe  will  be  the 
team's  self-described  "utility 
man."  George  Leaman, 
president  of  the  club,  will  be  on 
the  wing.  Others  figuring  to  make 
the  season  for  the  ruggers  include 
Ted  "Ciph"  Cypiot,  Tim 
Williams,  Dave  Weyhauser, 
Brian  Plitt  and  Bob  "Gator" 
Graham. 

Expected  to  make  one  or  two 
appearances  during  the  season  is 
Horace  Schmidlapp  '81,  whose 
brother  Harvey  plays  rugby  in 
the  Union  league  in  England. 

Rugby  is  a  game  steeped  in 
tradition.  The  W.R.F.C.  is  proud 
to  carry  on  this  tradition  with  the 
singing  of  traditional  rugby  songs 
and  the  consumption  of 
traditional  rugby  refreshments 
after  each  game.  Williams  is 
"unsurpassed  in  this  area," 
according  to  one  player. 


FALL  TENNIS  SALE 

All  racquets  40  per  cent  off 
All  tennis  clothing  Vi  price 

FALL  OUTERWEAR  IN  STOCK: 
Down  Vests 
Duxbak  Shirts 
CB  &  Gerry  Jackets 

Goff's  Sports,  Inc. 

15  SPRING  ST. 

Northern  Berkshires'  Foremost 
Sporting  Goods  Store 


Full  Service: 


Skate  sharpening 

Ski  &  Bonding  Maintenance 

Racquet  Stringing  &  Repairs 


Another  traditional  event  for 
the  rugby  club  is  the  spring  tour. 
In  past  years  the  team  has  toured 
through  San  Francisco  and  along 
the  east  coast,  playing  in  tour- 
naments along  the  way.  This  year 
they  will  travel  to  New  Orleans  to 
play  in  the  Mardi  Gras  tour- 
nament. 

The  opening  game  for  the  team 
will  be  against  Middlebury  on  the 
29th  of  September  here  at 
Williams.  Other  games  scheduled 
Include  Amherst,  Wesleyan, 
Dartnioulh. 

Anyone  interested  in  playing 
rugby  (regardless  of  experience) 
is  welcome  to  attend  practice  at 
4:00  weekdays  on  Cole  Field. 


Beginning  this  week,  the 
Record  Sports  pages  will  feature 
a  sports  quiz  to  test  your  "sports 
awareness".  Questions  will  cover 
both  local  and  national  sports. 
This  week's  quiz  covers  21  of  the 

1.  S'lgar  Bowl 

2.  Liberty  Bowl 

3.  Bluebonnet  Bowl 

4.  Sun  Bowl 

5.  Missle  Bowl 

6.  Boardwalk  Bowl 

7.  Grantland  Rice  Bowl 

8.  Pecan  Bowl 

9.  Rose  Bowl 

10.  All-Sports  Bowl 

11.  Orange  Bowl 

12.  Gotha  Bowl 

13.  Cement  Bowl 

14.  Peach  Bowl 

15.  Cotton  Bowl 

16.  Camelia  Bowl 

17.  Hula  Bowl 

18.  Mineral  Bowl 

19.  Senior  Bowl 

20.  Gator  Bowl 

21.  Golden  Isles  Bowl 


■Sports  Quiz- 


other  Nancy  Storrs,  '73,  rowed  in 
the  coxed  four  at  the  World 
Championships.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  team  for  Ave 
years.  Tuttle  has  been  a  member 
for  the  past  three.  Both  are 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  coxed  four  did  not  qualify 
for  the  grand  finals  at  Bled,  but 
took  third  place  in  the  petit  finals. 

The  1979  U.S.  team  was 
selected  with  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Moscow  in  mind,  so  insiders 
expect  that  Tuttle  and  Storrs  will 
figure  prominently  in  com- 
petition for  seats  in  the  U.S. 
Olympic  boats. 


more  than  50  different  "bowl" 
games  played  by  various 
collegiate  and  amateur  teams. 
Match  the  name  of  the  bowl  to  the 
city  in  which  it  is,  or  was,  located. 

a)  New  Orleans,  La. 

b)  New  York,  N.Y. 

c)  Mobile,  Ala. 

d)  Dallas,  Tex. 

e)  AUentown,  Pa. 
f>  Sacramento,  Ca. 

g)  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

h)  Oklahoma  City,  Ok. 

i)  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

j)  Jacksonville,  Fl. 

k)  Honolulu,  Hi. 

1)  Murfreesboro,  Tn. 

m)  Houston,  Tx. 

n)  Brunswick,  Ga. 

o)  Miami,  Fl. 

p)  Pasadena,  Ca. 

q)  El  Paso,  Tx. 

r)  Memphis,  Tn. 

s)  Atlanta,  Ga. 

t)  Abilene,  Tx. 

u)  Orlando,  Fl. 


copyright  1975  by  Associated  Features,  Inc. 


Gridiron  defense  looks  doubtful- 


Continued  from  Page  12 
situation  in  one  word — problems. 
"The  only  person  with  any 
substantial  experience  is  Andy 
Krakauer,"  ''says  Odell.  "Dick 
Farley  i coach  of  the  defensive 
secondary)  has  his  work  cut  out." 
The  likely  newcomers  will  be 
David  Durell,  Stuart  Beath,  and 
Bill  Skelly. 
At  linebacker,  Brian  Benedict, 


a  starter  last  season,  and  Mark 
Dueschle  who  saw  limited  action 
in  the  past,  are  likely  candidates 
for  the  position. 

Along  the  line,  there  are  holes 
to  be  filled  on  the  defensive  side, 
while  a  nucleus  of  veterans 
return  to  the  offensive  line.  There 
are  no  experienced  defensive 
tackles  returning.  Joe  Ross  and 
Colin  Hart  have  both  seen  action 


as  nose  quard.  Hart  returns  after 
a  year  away  from  Williams,  and 
should  prove  a  strong  addition  to 
the  line.  The  defensive  ends  will 
be  Russ  Gee— a  three-year 
starter,  Jim  Namnoun,  Jim 
Holmes,  and  Bob  Staiger. 

On  the  offensive  side,  assistant 
coach  Joe  Dailey  has  experience 
at  both  guard  positions  in  Bob 
VanDore  and   Michael   Curran. 


Grundy's  Service  Center 

24  Water  St. 

The  management  is  happy  to  offer  a  10% 
discount  on  all  repairs  and  accessories  to  students, 
faculty  and  employees  of  Williams  College. 


tune-ups 


brakes 


afignment 


with  Williams  ID 

also:    inspections  -  diesel  fuel 


auto  body 


24-hour  service  and  towing 

formerly  Hayden  Oil 
American    -  foreign  cars 
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Mike  Behrman  and  Garrick  Leonard  finished  in  a  first-place  tie  in  Saturday's  cross  country  race.  (photo  by  Buckner ) 

Ephs  lose  to  Princeton  but  look  impressive 


by  Mary  Kate  Shea 

Several  hundred  Williams 
College  alumni,  relatives  and 
friends  gathered  Saturday  at 
Princeton  University's  Plamer 
Stadium  to  reminisce  about 
Williams  football  seasons  past 
and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  1979 
squad  as  it  scrimmaged  against 
the  Tigers  in  preparation  for 
Williams'  season  opener  at 
Hamilton  College  next  week. 

Princeton  outscored  Williams 
17-0  in  the  game-situation 
scrimmage,  but  the  Eph  defense, 
led  by  linemen  Bruce  Kneuer  and 
Joe  Ross,  and  by  defensive  backs 
Chris  Suits  and  Andy  Krakauer, 
showed  improvement,  holding  the 
Tigers  scoreless  in  the  second 
half. 

Princeton  scored  one  touch- 
down in  the  first  quarter,  then 
added  another  touchdown  and  a 
field  goal  in  the  second  period  to 
complete  the  scoring  in  the 
contest.  A  37-yard  punt  return  by 
the  Tigers'  Cris  Crissy  set  his 
team  up  for  the  initial  score  as 
quarterback  Steve  Reynolds 
completed  two  passes,  then  took 
the  ball  into  the  endzone  himself. 

Both  teams  had  trouble  holding 
onto  the  ball  in  the  second 
quarter;  each  fumbled  twice. 
Early  in  the  quarter,  junior 
linebacker  Brian  Benedict 
recovered  a  Princeton  fumble 
near  the  mid-stripe,  but  the 
Williams  offense  could  not  get 
anything  going  and  had  to  punt. 
Several    series    later.     Suits 


recovered  a  fumble  by  Reynolds, 
but  on  fourth  and  five,  quar- 
terback Bob  Lutz  was  sacked  for 
an  11 -yard  loss. 

Princeton  converted  a  field 
goal  from  short  range  late  in  the 
second  quarter  and  scored  again 
in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  first 
half  following  the  return  ot  an 
interception  to  the  Williams'  14- 
yard  line.  The  Ephs'  ground 
game  was  just  starting  to  move 
following  the  Tigers'  touchdown, 
when  the  half  ended. 

Williams  had  opportunities  to 
score  in  the  second  half,  but 
Princeton  responded  to  the  Ephs 
challenge  every  time.  Kneuer 
intercepted  a  pass  at  the  10-yard 
line  and  ran  it  back  64  yards  to 
the  Princeton  26-yard  line.  The 
Ephs  got  to  the  Princeton  nine 


before  turning  the  ball  over  on 
fourth  down. 

Late  in  the  third  quarter, 
Williams  came  within  one  yard  of 
the  Tigers'  goal  line.  Strong  play 
by  the  Williams  defensive  line, 
led  by  Ross,  forced  Princeton  to 
punt  from  deep  in  its  own 
territory.  Junior  quarterback 
Kevin  Hinchey  moved  the  Ephs 
to  within  10  yards  with  a  31-yard 
pass  completion  to  senior  Rick 
Walter.  Williams  got  the  ball  to 
the  one-yard  line,  but  senior  Gus 
Nuzzolese  was  held  at  the  line  of 
scrimmage  on  the  fourth  down 
play. 

In  the  opening  minutes  of  the 
final  quarter,  sophomore 
linebacker  Jon  Dayton  recovered 
a  fumble  by  the  Princeton 
quarterback       which       gave 


Williams  possession  at  the 
Tigers'  31-yard  line.  The  Ephs 
were  held  to  six  yards  in  three 
plays,  however,  and  the  field  goal 
attempt  was  wide  to  the  left. 
Sophomore  quarterback  John 
Lawler  started  to  move  the 
Williams  offense  via  completions 
to  Walter  for  17  and  five  yards 
and  to  sophomore  Tom  Casey  for 
18  yards,  but  the  Ephs  fumbled 
the  ball  at  the  Princeton  24-yard 
line' 

Despite  the  poor  showing. 
Coach  Odell  feels  the  team  did 
well  against  Princeton.  "The 
defense  worked  very  well  second 
half,  and  the  whole  team  learned 
a  lot.  After  all,  it  was  only  a 
scrimmages  and  scrimmages," 
explains  Odell,  "are  the  times  to 
make  mistakes." 


X-Ephs 

crush 

RPI,N.A. 

The  Men's  Cross  Country  squad 
got  off  to  a  strong  start  Saturday, 
crushing  both  RPi  and  North 
Adams  State  on  the  Eph's  home 
turf.  Through  the  win,  the  run- 
ners avenged  a  1978  opening  day 
OSS  to  RPI  by  a  19-39  score.  The 
Ephs  shutout  North  Adams  15-49. 

Co-captains  Garrick  Leonard 
and  Mike  Behrman  expertly 
negotiated  the  difficult  course 
and  pushing  each  other  to  a  fine 
first  place  tie  in  25:25.  Both 
runners  appear  in  great  shape  for 
this  early  in  the  season  and 
should  provide  consistent  ex- 
cellence throughout  the  long  fall. 

Also  finishing  in  a  relaxed  tie 
for  Williams  were  two  out- 
standing freshmen.  Bo  Parker 
and  Dan  Riley.  These  two 
completed  the  race  in  26:27  to 
share  a  fourth  place  finish.  Coach 
Peter  Farwell  expects  the  pair  to 
get  much  stronger  as  they  gain 
experience  in  the  five  mile  race. 

Next  in  for  the  Purple  were  two 
juniors,  Phil  Darrow  and  Ted 
Congdon,  in  seventh  and  eighth 
respectively.  Though  both  run- 
ners were  disappointed  in  their 
performances,  each  is  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  poor  training 
period  in  August  and  both  should 
gain  a  great  deal  of  strength  in 
the  coming  meets. 

Other  Varsity  finishers  in- 
cluded freshman  Lyman  Casey  in 
14th,  senior  John  Duffield  in  15th, 
sophomore  Chuck  Stewart  in 
19th,  junior  Nevin  House  in  20th, 
senior  Steve  St.  Clair  in  24th  and 
sophomore  Gordon  Coates  in 
27th.  A  total  of  29  runners  finished 
the  race. 

Williams'  next  home  meet  will 
be  the  Aluminum  bowl  alumni 
and  faculty  race  on  Saturday 
starting  from  the  Science  quad  at 
11:30.  Many  former  Williams 
stars  are  expected  to  return . 


Odell  sees   tough  year  ahead    for  Ephs 


With  the  season  opener  just 
four  days  away,  head  coach  of 
varisty  football  Bob  Odell,  sees  a 
tough  season  ahead.  "The  league 
is  by  far  the  most  balanced  of  any 
in  recent  years,"  he  warns. 

Many  positions  on  the  squad 
still  remain  open,  and  of  the 
starters  several  lack  experience. 
The  team's  success  then  depends 
heavily  on  the  quality  of  the 
coaching.  Fortunately,  that's  no 
problem. 

In  his  ninth  season  at  Williams, 
Coach  Odell  has  amassed  a 
remarkable  48-15-1  record  and 
has  either  won  or  forced  a  tie  for 


the  Little  Three  Conference  title 
in  each  of  his  eight  seasons. 

Still,  the  outlook  remains  grim. 
"In  years  past,  we  were  able  to 
look  forward  to  some  easy  teams 
who  we  didn't  really  have  to  work 
hard  to  defeat.  This  season  we'll 
face  no  weak  opposition." 

The  Ephs  open  at  Hamilton 
next  Saturday. 

Williams  strength  this  year  lies 
in  the  offensive  backfield,  where 
senior  co-captain  Dave  Massucco 
and  senior  fullback  Gus  Nuz- 
zolese have  been  honing  their 
techniques  in  both  their  own  and 
each  other's  positions.  Odell  feels 


their  interchangability  can  be  a 
real  advantage  for  the  gridders 
this  year. 

Two  players.  Bob  Lutz  and 
Kevin  Hinchey  have  the  inside 
track  for  the  quarterback  spot. 
(Lutz,  the  starter  last  season, 
returned  from  a  rib  injury  to  lead 
Williams  to  a  7-2  win  over 
Amherst  in  the  last  game  of  the 
season.)  Odell  promises, 
however,  that  "Hinchey  will  see  a 
lot  of  action,  too." 

One  of  Odell's  split  ends,  Scott 
Kapnick  would  have  seen  a  lot  of 
action  this  season,  but  he  has 
received  a  scholarship  to  study  in 


England,  and  so  will  not  play. 
Kirt  Gardner  has  been  having 
knee  problems  ever  since  an 
operation  last  season  and  is 
questionable  as  a  starter  at  tight 
end.  At  split  end,  however,  is 
Rick  Walter,  a  topnotch  athlete 
who  is  also  the  team  punter. 
"Behind  them  we  have  nothing 
but  inexperience,"  says  Odell. 
"We  hope  Gardner's  knee  proves 
strong,  otherwise  we  have  only 
one  experienced  split  end  and  no 
veteran  tight  ends." 

Moving  across  to  the  defensive 
secondary,   Odell  sums   up   the 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Women's  tennis   drops    opener    to  Tufts 


Frustrated  by  the  loss  of  three 
players  to  graduation  and  a 
severe  shortage  of  practice  time, 
the  women's  tennis  team  suffered 
a  season-opening  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Tufts  this  past  weekend. 

Tufts,  the  second  ranked  team 
in  New  England,  put  together 
good  physical  strength  with 
impressive  speed  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Ephs  by  a  score  of  7-2.  Victors 
for  Williams  were  Becky  Chase 
at  first  singles  and  the  third 
doubles  team  of  Barbara  Riefler 
and  Kristen  Dale. 

Chase  combined  a  powerful 
serve  and  baseline  game  to  win  6- 
3, 6-1.  The  duo  of  Riefler  and  Dale 
took  a  6-4,  6-4  decision  with  solid 
doubles  play.  The  second  doubles 
team  of  Ann  Johnson  and  Melonie 


Thompson  lost  in  a  close  three  set 
match  by  a  score  of  6-3, 6-7,  6-4,  as 
did  Lisa  Noferi  in  her  6-2,  2-6,  6-3 
match. 

With  classes  beginning 
unusually  late  this  year,  the  team 
has  been  unable  to  fully  prepare 
for  the  season  ahead.  Never- 
theless, Coach  Curt  Tong  seems 
optimistic.  "We've  only  had 
about  3-4  days  of  practise,  but  I 
think  we'll  start  to  win  when  the 
team  gels,"  he  said. 

The  loss  of  the  three  graduates 
has  been  partially  accounted  for 
by  an  impressive  crop  of  fresh- 
men. Leading  that  field  of  fresh- 
men is  Lisa  Noferi.  Noferi  played 
second  singles  Saturday,  behind 
veteran  Becky  Chase. 


Tufts'  coach  Richard  Shapiro 
takes  Williams  seriously. 
"They're  a  strong  team,"  he 
said.  "They  haven't  lost  much 
from  graduation,  and  they  have  a 
freshman  playing  number  two. 
They're  definitely  stronger  than 
last  year."  Shapiro  sees  the  Ephs 
as  a  contender,  along  with 
Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth  and 
Trinity.  "Both  teams  (Williams 
and  Tufts)  are  in  the  top  five  to 
seven  teams  in  New  England." 

The  format  of  tennis  played  in 
New  England  involves  six  singles 
and  three  doubles  matches.  Prior 
to  the  season,  the  women  can 
often  express  a  preference  for 
either  a  singles  or  doubles  spot, 
although  many  opt  for  a  singles 
spot.  A  lineup  is  then  constructed 


during  the  practice  sessions  on 
the  basis  of  various  round  robin 
or  challenge  matches.  On  oc- 
casion, a  team  may  wish  to  have 
some  or  all  of  the  singles  players 
match-up  to  play  the  doubles.  The 
Williams  team,  however,  does 
not,  in  order  to  involve  the 
maximum  number  of  players 
possible.  "In  the  interest  of 
participation,"  Tong  em- 
phasized, "we  don't  double  up." 

In  all,  the  women  will  play  a 
twelve  match  schedule  this  fall. 
They  next  travel  to  Mt.  Holyoke 
for  a  match  on  Thursday.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  or  not  that 
process  of  gelling  will  make  the 
Ephs  a  force  to  be  dealt  with  in 
New  England. 


Freshman  Lisa  Noferi  makes  • 
return  during  Saturday's  match 
with  Tufts,      (photo  by  Buckner) 
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GPA  falls  slightly;  O'Connor  still  concerned 


In  spite  of  concerted  efforts  and 
attached  chart  on  the  part  of 
Dean  of  the  College  Dan 
O'Connor  to  curb  grade  inflation 
last  year,  mean  grade  point 
averages  for  the  1978-79 
academic  year  fell  only  slightly 
below  the  1977-78  8.34  average. 
Averages  were  higher  in  the 
spring  than  the  fall,  following  a 
well-established    14-year    trend. 

According  to  figures  released 
by  the  Associate  Provost's  office, 
the  average  GPA  rose  from  the 
fall's  8.30  to  the  spring's  8.34  for  a 
cimulative  8.32  GPA,  and  marked 


onlv  the  second  time  in  the  past  14 
years  that  GPAs  have  declined 
rather  than  increased  in  suc- 
cessive years. 

The  spring's  B-l-  (9.0)  median 
grade  represented  an  increase 
from  the  fall's  8.36,  but  equalled 
last  spring's  median.  In  1978-79, 
the  grade  most  often  given  in 
both  semesters  was  a  B-I-. 

While  Dean  of  the  College 
Daniel  O'Connor  said  he 
remained  concerned  over  the 
problem  of  grade  inflation  and 
specifically  the  spring  GPA,  the 
third    all-time    highest    in    the 


From  David  Booth 

TABLE] 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

THE  COLLEGE  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE, 

1953-54  to  1978-79 

Year 

Fall 

Spring 

Year 

DIff. 

1965-66 

7.05 

7.13 

7.09 

+  .01 

1966-67 

7.06 

7.14 

7.10 

+  .01 

1967-68 

7.16 

7.32 

7.24 

+  .14 

1968-69 

7.43 

7.21 

7.32 

+  .08 

1969-70 

7.56 

7.91 

7.74 

+  .42 

1970-71 

7.66 

7.91 

7.78 

+  .04 

1971-72 

7.80 

7.96 

7.88 

+  .10 

1972-73 

7.81 

8.04 

7.92 

+  .04 

1973-74 

8.00 

8.25 

8.13 

+  .21 

1974-75 

8.22 

8.33 

8.28 

+  .15 

1975-76 

8.14 

8.32 

8.23 

—.05 

1976-77 

8.20 

8.39 

8.29 

+  .06 

1977-78 

8.34 

8.35 

8.34 

+  .05 

1978-79 

8.30 

8.34 

8.32 

—.02 

college's  history.  Associate 
Provost  David  Booth  interpreted 
the  .02  decrease  in  GPA  from 
1977-78  to  1978-79  as  a  sign  that 
GPAs  finally  may  be  starting  to 
stabilize. 

Booth,  the  administration's 
statistic  expert,  said  he  expected 
the  spring  GPA  rise.  Only  three 
times  in  the  past  25  years  has  the 
fall  GPA  been  higher  than  the 
spring's. 

"In  part,"  Booth  said,  "the 
spring  GPA  is  higher  because 
freshmen,  who  weren't  so  heady 
about  course  selection  in  the  fall, 
know  a  little  bit  more  about 
courses  in  the  spring." 
"Students  tend  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  they're  good  at 
by  the  grades  they  receive.  The 
problem  here  is  if  grades  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  different 
grading  criteria  in  different 
departments  may  make  a  B+  in 
one  department  the  equivalent  of 
a  B  or  B-  in  another." 

O'Connor  acknowledged  this 
grading  disparity  between 
departments  and  called  it  "my 
greatest  concern." 

Booth  illustrated  the  disparity 
by  citing  the  100-leveI  Division  I 
and  Division  III  courses,  which 
have  the  highest  and  lowest 
grades,  respectively,  of  any 
course  group  at  Williams. 

"But,  by  the  400-level,"  Booth 


said,  "Division  III  has  higher 
grades  than  the  other  divisions, 
primarily  because  by  that  level  in 
Division  III  there  remains  only  a 
small  and  very  gifted  group  of 
students." 

Booth  implied  that  since 
students  are  going  to  choose 
courses  at  which  they  succeed, 
the  low  grades  in  lower-level 
Division  III  courses  tend  to 
discourage  those  students  who 
would  conceivably  continue  in 
Division  III  if  they  were  in  a 


grading  atmosphere  similar  to 
that  of  the  Division  I  and  II  lower- 
level  courses. 

"I'm  not  saying  who's  right  and 
who's  wrong,"  Booth  em- 
phasized. "All  I'm  saying  is 
disparity  could  lead  to 
misleading  inferences  about 
student  perceptions  of  ability  in 
those  areas. 

"I  would  Ije  very  careful," 
Booth  said,  "about  comparing 
grades  from  one  course  to 
another." 


Members  of  Alpha   Pizza    Phi   prepare  their   product  for  hungry 
customers  at  the  Log.  (photo  by  Gast) 


Alpha  Pizza  Phi  adds  substance  to  Log  fare 


by  Ray  DeMeo 

The  Village  Beautiful  is  no 
longer  a  one  pizza  town. 

Operating  six  nights  a  week  at 
the  Log,  Alpha  Pizza  Phi  is  giving 
Constantine's  Colonial  Pizza, 
once  a  Williamstown  monopoly,  a 
run  for  its  money. 

Alpha  Pizza  Phi  is  the  brain- 
child of  Mike  Behrman,  John 
Duffield  and  Rich  Seroussi,  three 
Perry  House  seniors  who  share  a 


common  passiqn  for  good  pizza. 
Last  spring,  they  began  creating 
their  own  version  of  the 
traditional  staple.  After  several 
successful  home-made  ex- 
periments, the  trio  decided  to  go 
commercial,  and  opened  a  phone- 
in  business  out  of  the  Seeley 
House  kitchen. 


Pressed  b;  a  need  for  larger- 
scale  facilities,  the  group  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  using 

Work'Siudy  allocaflon  hike  'stuns'  Flynf 


by  Charles  Lafave 
The  College  received  $207,000  in 
Work  Study  funds  this  year,  an 
increase  over  last  year's  $14,291. 
Allocated  through  a  complex 
process,  the  amount  left  Henry 
Flynt,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
"stunned,  surprised,  and 
pleased." 

The  increase,  Flynt  explained, 
resulted  from  a  larger 
Congressional  allocation  and  a 
complicated  quota  system,  in 
which  Massachusetts  "fared 
better   than   in    the    past."    He 


added  that  the  College  asked  for 
$200,000,  instead  of  the  usual 
$60,000  to  $70,000. 

The  addition  of  the  federal 
College  Work  Study  money 
necessitates  stricter  financial 
regulation  and  accountability, 
according  to  Mary  Margaret 
Sloane,  Director  of  Career 
Counseling.  She  pointed  out, 
"When  we  get  audited,  if 
anything  is  out  of  whack  then  we 
put  that  money  in  jeopardy." 
The  federal  government's 
Continued  on  Page  14 


the  Log's  kitchen,  which  boasts 
an  oven  that  can  accommodate 
Four  12-inch  pizzas.  After 
working  out  an  agreement  with 
the  college  and  former  manager 
Mike  Masi,  Alpha  Pizza  Phi 
opened  its  doors  during  the  final 
weeks  of  the  spring  semester  on 
the  Log's  "dry  nights." 

This  year.  Alpha  Pizza  Phi 
increased  its  operating  hours  and 
lowered  its  prices— from  $3.00  to 
$2.50  for  the  "basic"  cheese 
pizza.  The  price  change  is  the 
most  visible  sign  of  the 
"evolution  in  efficiency" 
heralded  by  co-owner  Seroussi. 

What  began  as  an  essentially 
recreational  enterprise  is  now  a 
bona  fide  small  business,  com- 
plete with  a  staff  of  paid  em- 
ployees. While  it  operates  under 
the  rules  of  the  Log,  Alpha  Pizza 
Phi  remains  financially  in- 
dependent of  the  College. 


Because  of  its  organizational 
and  financial  demands,  th6  en- 
terprise must  maintain  what 
Duffield  calls  "the  stability  of  a 
steady  business."  Unlike  classic 
capitalists,  however,  the  student 
entrepreneurs  hope  to  see  surplus 
profits  paid  back  to  their  own 
workers,  "We're  really  not  in  it 
for  the  money,"  stresses  Behr- 
man. 

According  to  Duffield,  Alpha 
Pizza  Phi  considers  itself  "ac- 
countable" to  its  student  clien- 
tele. Consequently,  the  owners 
have  consistently  emphasized 
quality  control.  In  their  initial 
desire  to  differentiate  themselves 
from  their  Spring  Street  rival,  the 
group  erred  on  the  side  of  over- 
generosity,  and  smothered  their 
pizzas  in  sauce  and  "excess 
hardware." 

Another  taste  trauma  was  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Co-ed    housing    expands    into    Sage 


Co-cd  living  for  freshmen  appears  to  be  a  smashing  success. 

(photo  by  Prasad) 


by  Jamie  Crist 

In  keeping  with  the  expansion 
of  coed  living  arrangements  at 
Williams,  two  freshmen  entries. 
Sage  C  and  Sage  D,  are  housing 
both  men  and  women  this  year. 
Women  occupy  the  lower  two 
floors,  and  men  the  upper  floors. 

All  freshmen  housing  is  coed  to 
some  extent,  ranging  from  coed 
entries  to  separation  by  floor  or 
entry.  Separation  by  room  is  still 
confined  to  upperclassmen 
housing. 

Coed  housing  evolved 
gradually  at  Williams.  Planning 
began  in  the  mid-1960's,  when 
officials  discussed  admitting 
women. 

Early  stages  included  very 
definite  delineation  of  male  and 
female  rooms,  said  Charles 
Jankey,  Director  of  Student 
Housing.  Coed  living  first  ap- 
peared at  Greylock,  where  men 


and  women  were  separated  by 
suite. 

As  the  upperclass  housing 
slowly  went  coed  by  floor,  men 
and  women  each  felt  that  the 
other  sex  had  the  better  rooms. 
Both  sexes  filed  charges  of 
discrimination,  Jankey  said.  Now 
most  upperclass  houses  are  coed 
by  room  or  suite. 

Under  Massachusetts  law, 
Williams  must  provide  separate 
bathroom  facilities.  In  addition, 
the  Housing  Committee  tries  to 
provide  single  sex  "enclaves" 
within  coed  situations. 

Dean  of  Freshmen,  Lauren 
Stevens  said  that  the  future  of 
coed  housing  appears  uncertain. 
He  noted  that  keeping  a  variety  of 
options  available  to  students  is  of 
primary  importance.  The 
possibility  of  expanding  coed 
entries  exists,  he  said,  but  coed 
entries  may  become  single  sex, 


depending  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
students. 

One  sophomore  who  lived  in  a 
coed  Morgan  entry  last  year  said 
problems  occurred  because  of 
unequal  ratios  between  men  and 
women.  "We  had  14  guys  and  7 
girls,  and  some  of  the  girls  felt 
oppressed. 

"But  the  doors  were  always 
open  for  interaction  between  the 
men  and  women.  It  was  a  good 
experience  for  me.  I'd  rather  do 
that  than  be  in  a  single  sex  en- 
try." 

Karin  Best,  a  Junior  Advisor 
last  year  at  Morgan,  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  the  coed 
Sage  entries  this  year.  "Because 
of  the  large  number  of  men  in  this 
year's  freshman  class,  one 
Morgan  entry  was  going  to  be  all 
men,  but  we  thought  it  was  a  bad 
idea." 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Dilution  of  energies 

We've  thought  at  length  about  Dean  O'Connor's  guidelines  for  time 
commitment  to  courses  and  extra-curricular  activities.  There  seem  to 
be  some  potentially  dangerous  contradictions  in  the  educational  policy 
they  imply,  tendencies  which,  unless  the  College  reassesses  and 
redefines  its  goals  to  us,  could  reduce  Williams  to  a  haven  for  well- 
rounded  mediocrity— but  mediocrity  nevertheless. 

Dean  O'Connor  proposes  adherence  tosan  arbitrary  12-hour  per 
class  outside  work  maximum  which  will  give  students  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  one  or  more  extra  activities.  He  wishes  to  allow  us  to 
diversify  our  interests  and  become  more  well-rounded  individuals. 
However,  levelling  time  commitments  with  an  across-the  board 
maximum  and  encouraging  a  dilution  of  energies  will  lead,  among 
those  infatuated  with  the  ideal  of  the  all-around  student  (which  we 
harped  upon  last  year),  to  well-roundedness  unhighlighted  by  out- 
standing achievement.  Well-roundedness,  in  this  sense,  then  leads  to  a 
lack  of  diversity  in  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Where  do  we  find 
ourselves  at  this  point?  Obviously  at  odds  with  Dean  O'Connor's 
original  intentions,  if  he  wants  to  make  Williams  a  more  interesting 
place  to  be. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  individuals  here  who  can  be  in- 
tensely involved  in  several  activities  and  still  maintain  a  high  level  of 
achievement  in  each.  These  people,  however,  are  in  the  minority.  For 
those  incapable  of  excelling  at  whatever  they  turn  their  hands  to,  there 
should  be  a  respected  alternative:  encouragement  and  the  opportunity 
to  test  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  one's  potential  in  a  single  area. 

Unfortunately,  our  penchant  for  being  well-rounded  creates  an 
environment  which  makes  it  harder  and  harder  to  recognize  or 
reward  the  achievements  of  a  total  commitment  to  any  single  facet  of 
our  college  experience.  Indeed,  devotion  to  one  pursuit  becomes 
unattractive  at  best  and  sinful  at  worst.  For  example,  Williams'  extra- 
curricular literary  activities  have  to  appeal  to  those  who  don't  want  to 
dedicate  extensive  amounts  of  time  to  them;  everyone  wants  to  do 
many  other  things  besides.  This  creates  a  self-perpetuating  cycle:  the 
publication  is  viewed  as  mediocre  both  within  and  without  the  Williams 
community  (regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  read)  because  that  is  its 
reputation.  The  participants  don't  get  any  credit;  they  refuse  to 
dedicate  any  more  time  to  the  pursuit,  and  both  the  College  and  the 
students  suffer  for  it. 

The  problem  is  to  be  able  to  discern  the  difference  between 
diversity  on  an  individual  level  and  diversity  in  the  College  as  a  whole, 
and  to  assess  the  relative  merits  of  each.  The  College's  vitality  depends 
on  the  overall  diversity,  and  diversity  depends  on  the  intensity  with 
which  a  person  attacks  one  activity,  whether  academic,  literary, 
musical,  or  athletic  in  nature.  We  feel  that  (although  not  necessarily  so 
for  some  individuals)  any  type  of  moderating  guidelines  will  en- 
courage an  individual  diversity  which  will  sacrifice  a  more  important 
diversity  in  the  larger  body. 

A  two-way  street 

In  a  small  college  such  as  Williams,  consideration  for  others  is 
essential  in  order  to  maintain  a  relatively  peaceful  state  of  co- 
existence with  our  peers  and  with  the  Faculty. 

However,  consideration  for  others  is  a  two-way  street.  The  faculty, 
too,  has  a  certain  responsibility  to  us  students.  One  violation  of  student 
rights  occurs  all  too  frequently  when  teachers  fail  to  release  their 
classes  on  time. 

Whenever  this  occurs,  it  puts  the  student  in  a  no-win  situation.  One 
can  either  wait  it  out  and  then  run  to  class  or  practice  and  hope  one  is 
not  too  late.  Or  one  can  disrupt  the  class  by  leaving  early,  which  is 
often  embarrassing.  And  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  one  is 
missing  some  piece  of  vital  information.  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  teachers  would  be  insulted  if  a 
student  were  to  leave  before  the  lecture  or  discussion  were  through . 

The  teacher  who  keeps  his  classes  late  inconveniences  not  only 
those  students,  but  other  teachers  and  students  as  well.  If  the 
classroom  is  tied  up  with  one  class  past  dismissal  time,  classes  which 
follow  immediately  in  that  same  room  also  run  late  in  a  self- 
perpetuating  circle.  Two- thirty  classes  which  are  late  in  getting  out 
also  make  it  difficult  for  students  involved  in  athletics.  If  athletes  could 
be  sure  of  getting  out  on  time,  they  would  be  less  reluctant  to  take  2:30 
classes.  Practices  would  also  be  over  a  lot  sooner. 

The  problem  seems  to  occur  mostly  in  smaller-sized  classes, 
although  it  does  occur  in  larger  ones  too.  Some  teachers  don't  intend  to 
go  over,  and  if  they  do  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
others  consistently  exceed  the  designated  time  period.  We  students 
should  not  have  to  be  placed  in  this  uncomfortable  situation. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  rests,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty  themselves.  They  control  the  classroom;  it's  up  to  them  to 
watch  the  time  and  let  the  students  out.  (Perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
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working  clock  in  every  classroom  would  help  as  well.) 

Certainly,  we  students  should  respect  the  rights  of  others  by  not 
barging  into  class  ten  minutes  late  for  no  good  reason.  However,  if 
teachers  would  make  a  conscious  and  concerted  effort  to  release 
classes  on  time,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  bettering  student- 
faculty  relationships.  g  n 
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Letters 


Racism 


To  the  editor: 

Upon  having  to  sit  at  my  typewriter  and 
autlior  this  letter,  I  wonder  whether  I  have 
not  arrived  at  Wilhams  College  as  a 
Freshman  with  too  large  a  portion  of  my 
naivete  and  ideals  intact.  As  a  black 
student,  I  find  it  difficult,  as  it  were,  to 
express  my  vehement  disapproval  ( to  use 
too  moderate  a  term)  of  a  policy  of  the 
Black  Student  Union. 

On  Saturday  the  22nd  of  September,  my 
white  room-mate  and  I  attended  a  party  at 
Mears,  sponsored,  I  believe,  by  the  Afro- 
American  Society.  One  arrival  and 
beginning  to  dance,  my  room-mate  was 
asked  by  certain  Black  Student  Union 
members  to  leave^solely  because  he  was 
white.  No  other  reasons  were  prof  erred: 
he  was  white,  and  evidently  this  was  crime 
enough  for  his  immediate  expulsion. 

Now,  are  there  not  always  two  sides  to  a 
given  argument?  Both  of  which  can  to 
some  extent  be  justified? 

I,  in  my  mystification,  ask  for  the  other 
argument:  one  which  must  purport  to 
uphold  both  segregation  and  arrant 
racism.  I  demand  to  know,  in  fact,  to  what 
extent  this  other  argument  is  able  to 
justify  itself.  Justin  Johnson,  '83 


Help  needed 


To  the  editor: 

We  are  three  students  who,  along  with 
many  of  our  Williams  colleagues,  spent 
this  past  summer  working  as 
congressional  interns  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Each  of  us,  in  various  ways,  has  become 
concerned  and  involved  in  the  energy 
issue,  and  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
share  our  experiehces.  We  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  convey  to  our  fellow  students 
what  we  have  learned,  in  the  hopes  that 
they  will  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
current  energy  and  environmental 
dilemma  confronting  our  nation,  and  will 
offer  their  support. 

What  has  happened  to  our  attitudes  in 
those  two  short  summer  months  has 
amazed  us,  and  convinced  us  that 
Williams'  involvement  is  essential.  Most 
importantly,  we  have  finally  realized  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  a  reality,  and  one 
which  requires  definitive  action.  We  are 
anxious  to  convert  our  enthusiasm  and 
sense  of  responsibility  into  positive  action. 
We  strongly  believe  there  are  actions  we 
as  a  college  body,  can  initiate  to  meet  what 
we  perceive  to  be  an  undeniable  challenge 
to  our  future. 

Our  major  objective  requires  that 
elusive  concept  referred  to  as  an  "attitude 
change."  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  support  and  participation  of 
every  student.  Our  nation's  energy 
dilemma  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  just 
another  political  cause,  but  a  real  test 
which  demands  our  intelligence,  Con- 
servation and  solar  energy  sources  are  no 


longer  radical  and  far-fetched 
possibilities,  but  real  solutions  which 
Harvard  businessmen  espouse.  The 
energy  issue  is  an  economic  challenge,  a 
scientific  endeavor,  and  a  philosophical 
problem  which  Williams  can,  and  should, 
play  a  large  role  in  meeting. 

On  the  more  practical  level,  we  can  only 
hope  each  individual  becomes  more 
conscious  of  the  energy  shortage  and  its 
implications  for  his  life.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Williams  students  should  be  apathetic 
or  isolated  from  such  a  crucial  issue.  At 
the  very  least,  pay  attention  to  the  various 
energy-related  forums,  displays,  and 
information  that  will  be  made  available  to 
the  campus  in  the  coming  year.  Also,  be 
aware  that  the  smallest  conservation 
efforts  will  indeed  make  a  difference. 
Conservation  can  be  the  most  effective 
solution  if  all  play  their  individual  parts. 
This  can  be  the  first  step  toward  our 
energy  involvement.  Sara  Foster  ;8l 

Naney  Nichols  '80 
Anita  Softness  '81 

Fear  thrives 

To  the  editor: 

For  some  reason,  fear  is  played  down 
during  Freshman  Days.  Parties  are 
played  up;  shaking  hands  is  played  up; 
entry  unity  is  played  up.  But  fear,  terror, 
is  played  down,  while  an  enormous 
majority  of  Freshmen  start  asking 
themselves  a  lot  of  questions:  What  the  hell 
am  I  doing  here?  How  come  everybody 
else  is  smiling?  How  come  everybody  else 
knows  how  to  meet  people?  Was  there  a 
letter  about  this?  What  the  hell's  wrong 
with  me? 

Some  freshman  never  ask  these 
questions.  Others  eventually  find  out  about 
a  favorite  institution  on  this  campus,  one 
which  helps  people  cope  with  being  scared. 
Hundreds  of  students  at  Williams  join  it 
every  year.  It  serves  as  a  refuge  for  those 
who  feel  socially  impotent.  Its  motto,  trite 
perhaps,  is  strategically  sound— 'If  you 
can't  beat  'em,  retreat.'  This  institution, 
this  refuge  from  fear,  is  WIMP's. 

The  Williams  Institute  for  the  Massively 
Passive  realizes  that  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  here  have  not  prepared  themselves  to 
interact  socially.  And  that  doesn't  mean 
parties.  Interacting  socially  means  asking 
people  out.  It  means  going  out.  It  means 
talking  about  things  you  only  talked  about 
with  Mom.  It  means  talking  about  things 
you  never  talked  about.  It  means  trying  to 
hug  someone.  It  means  telling  someone 
you're  scared  to.  It  means  telling  someone 
they're  scared  to.  It  means  telling 
someone  you're  just  plain  scared. 

After  joining  WIMP's,  you  can  give  up 
on  all  that.  You  can  just  sit  in  your  room 
and  hug  yourself,  if  you  want  to.'  And  you 
can  rest  assured  you're  not  alone,  because, 
when  you  go  to  dinner,  chances  are  the  guy 
or  girl  sitting  next  to  you  is  a  WIMP,  too. 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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The  College  Council  is  the  focus  of  a 
perennial  storm  of  protest  and  argument 
over  the  exercise  of  student  power  at 
Williams.  The  debates,  the  meetings,  the 
close-the-Council  cries  are  chronic 
symptoms  of  a  general  campus  discontent 
with  the  lack  of  student  voice  in  the 
College  policies  that  affect  their  lives.  In 
consequence,  every  spring  around  election 
time  candidates  think  up  innovations  and 
make  promises  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
student  voice  in  the  way  things  work  here 
and  to  combat  the  apathy  that  frequently 
defeats  their  attempts. 

Beth  Geismar  was  elected  College 
Council  president  last  spring,  Diana 
DuRivage  treasurer.  Together  they  have 
the  power  to  influence  the  way  the  Council 
will  function  during  the  next  nine  months. 
Here  they  present  their  ideas  on  how  to 
best  fill  that  time. 

A  shift 

of 

attitude 

by  Beth  Geismar  '80 

Student  power  ,  ,  .  student  government 
...    a  chance  to  change  the  course  of 
world  events   .  .  .    Williams  College   .  .  . 
where  to  begin   .  .  . 

Student  power  at  Williams  College  rests 
partly  in  the  College  Council  as  the  central 
student  governing  body.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Council  are  several-fold. 
The  first  is  to  discern  and  represent 
student  sentiment  regarding  specific 
issues,  and  to  organize  or  take  action  on 
campus  that  will  express  that  viewpoint. 

Second,  the  Council  elects  self -nominees 
to  positions  on  all  student-faculty  com- 
mittees. There  are  more  than  fifteen  such 
committees,  including  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life,  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy,  Housing,  Lecture,  and 
Winter  Study  Committees. 

Third,  there  is  what  has  been  called  the 
College  Council's  most  influential  role  on 
campus:  the  power  of  the  purse-strings. 
The  Council  is  responsible  for  allocating  to 
student  organizations  the  $110,000 
collected  from  the  Student  Activities  Tax. 
While  in  the  past  this  has  been  the  most 
positive  contribution  of  the  Council,  en- 
virion  a  somewhat  broader  role  for  this 
year. 

Because  of  the  College  Council's  in- 
creased and  varied  membership  this  year, 
an  ideal  situation  will  be  to  apply  the 
available  manpower  to  some  questions 
that  have  not  been  adequately  addressed 
to  date.  An  intense  academic  load  is  placed 
on  the  students  at  Williams  and  pressures 
to  perform  pervade  leisure  hours  as  well; 
theadjective  "intense"  is  employed  in  any 
conversation  regarding  the  way  in  which 
students  spend  their  time. 

However,  Williams  is  not  as  isolated  as 
some  would  like  to  believe.  It  is  a  college  in 
a  valley  surrounded  not  only  by  well-to-do 
retirees,  but  by  industrial  centers  and 
poorer  families  as  well.  The  College  as  an 
institution  contributes  to  the  area,  but  the 
College  as  an  aggregate  of  talented  people 
has  been  pathetically  reticent  in  reaching 
out  of  its  own  circle. 

Increased  support— especially  in  terms 
of  personnel — of  activities  such  as  the 
Community  Chest  Fund  Drive  and  the  24- 
Hour  Marathon,  can  be  a  major  ac- 
complishment. Reaching  interested 
students  and  student  groups  through  the 
use  of  the  Council,  the  College  body  might 
be  able  to  improve  the  quality  of  more  than 
just  student  life  at  Williams. 

On  another  front,  awareness  and  con- 
cern over  the  energy  problem  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  costs  down.  When  cost 
computations  compare  incinerating  130 
students  to  fueling  the  College  heating 
plant,  each  student  has  a  vested  interest  in 
organizing  and  perhaps  altering  lifestyles 
to  consimie  less  fuel.  Awareness  and  in- 
centive programs  have  been  proposed  and 
implemented  by  several  .determined 
students,  but  augmenting  both  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  dollars  behind  these 
projects  would  serve  the  College  com- 
munity well. 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  the  most 


intangible,  changes  that  I  see  for  the 
Council  this  year  will  be  an  attitudinal 
shift,  I  hope  to  instill,  to  show  that  the 
College  Council  does  not  need  to  be  a  pre- 
law training  ground,  with  future  lawyers 
doing  battle  on  Constitutional  questions. 

The  College  Council  is  a  means  for 
methodically  improving  the  quality  of 
student  life  on  campus,  and  for  furnishing 
a  forum  for  student  opinion. 
Acknowledged  by  the  Administration  and 
Trustees  and  provided  with  a  healthy 
budget,  the  Council  requires  only  that 
students  make  good  use  of  it  and  exercise 
such  power  as  they  have. 

So  within  the  College  Council  structure  is 
said  to  reside  the  bulk  of  student  power  on 
the  Williams  College  campus.  An  issue  last 
year  among  several  groups  of  students 
was  a  demand  for  more  Student  Power,  in 
the  form  of  student  co-chairmen  on  certain 
committees  or  increased  student  input  into 
faculty  tenure  and  hiring  decisions. 

And  yet,  little  concrete  progress  was 
made  on  these  fronts.  The  responsibility 
for  this  inaction  was  first  ladled  on  the 
Council,  and  the  Council  was  labeled, 
appropriately,  burdensome  and  inef- 
fective. However,  all  students— both  those 
on  the  Council  and  those  who  remain 
uninvolved— are  really  the  ones  to  blame. 
The  various  campus  groups,  both  political 
and  social,  are  represented  on  the  Council 
and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
voicing  student  concerns  and  then  acting 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  quality 
of  student  life  on  campus. 

Student  power  is  what  the  phrase  says: 
not  the  power  of  an  elite  group  of  30  or  40 
students  to  argue  down  the  administration, 
but  power  derived  from  the  willingness  of 
students  to  assume  the  job  of  acting  on 
what  they  want.  Student  power  requires  a 
willingness  to  take  action  or  get  involved. 
It  requires  support  of  existing  structures 
for  student  voice,  and  exploration  of  in- 
novative ways  to  increase  our  part  in 
College  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  Council,  then, 
is  to  channel  this  energy  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  optimally  effective  and  represen- 
tative. The  success  or  failure  of  the  College 
Council  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  how 
well  it  can  direct  student  concerns  and 
campus  issues  into  positive  action. 

The  faculty  has  oft  times  regarded 
student  unrest  over  particular  issues  as 
transitory  and  therefore  not  deserving  of 
in-depth  consideration.  When  board  op- 
tions or  housing  choices  surface  as 
problems  and  are  never  resolved,  even  on 
an  experimental  basis,  yet  are  brought  up 
in  a  new  form  three,  six,  or  nine  years 
later,  a  degree  of  cynicism  inevitably 
results.  How  important  are  these 
problems,  really,  professors  may  ask. 

Students  should  ask  that  same  question. 
Where  specific  problems  require  it, 
concerted  action  can  be  applied  to  specific 
problems.  With  wide-based,  student 
support,  some  sorts  of  solutions  can  be 
worked  out.  The  exercise  of  student  power 
demands  that  previously  perennial 
problems  not  be  sloughed  off  to  the  next 
generation  of  students. 

The  officers  of  this  year's  College 
Council  see  an  expanding  role  for  tiiat 
body.  In  addition  to  funnelling  group 
concerns  into  cohesive  action  we  see  the 
opportunity  to  instigate  exploration  into 
problems  not  touched  by  smaller,  special 
interest  groups. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  possibility  of  not 
grading  all  or  part  of  freshmen  year,  or  of 
professors  in  approrpaite  courses 
dispensing  liberal  doses  of  comments 
rather  than  curve-conscious  grades  during 
the  semester  (although  a  traditional  jgraA 
would  be  recorded  on  the  student's  tran- 
script). 

Questions  need  to  be  raised  over  new 
Security  procedures  such  as  fees  for 
unlocking  student  rooms  (does  this 
promote  leaving  your  room  unlocked?) 
and  old  procedures  such  as  the  use  of 
parking  fines  (does  a  $20  ticket  convince 
you  to  behave  or  just  to  feel  treasonous?). 
Should  freshnien  and-or  townspeople 
become  affiliated  with  upperclass  houses? 
What  are  the  costs?  What  are  the  gains? 

The  College  Council  can  be  a  con- 
scienceness-raising  group,  an  educational 
facility,  a  sugar  daddy,' or  all  of  the  above, 
in  serving  the  student  body. 


Finance 

Committee 

processes 

by  Stu  Massad 

As  College  Council  President  Beth 
Geismar  notes  in  the  other  article  on  this 
page,  the  allocation  of  the  Student  Ac- 
tivities Tax  (SAT)  is  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  of  the  Council's  many  functions. 
Diana  DuRivage,  Council  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
reviewed  the  procedures,  problems  and 
hopes  of  this  year's  committee  members. 

The  College's  Trustees  last  year  in- 
creased the  SAT  to  $60  per  student  from 
$57.  Assessed  on  every  student,  this  tax 
brings  some  $110,000  to  the  Council  every 
year.  In  turn,  the  Council,  acting  on 
recommendations  from  the  finance 
committee,  distributes  the  funds  to  about 
50  different  student  organizations. 

The  process  of  allocating  these  funds  to 
the  various  groups  begins  in  the  spring, 
DuRivage  said.  Before  leaving  campus  for 
the  summer,  the  treasurers  of  student 
groups  file  a  preliminary  budget  form 
predicting  income  and  expenses  for  the 
following  year. 

The  spring  start  began  only  last  year. 
"That  was  an  effort  to  get  things  going 
earlier  than  in  the  past,"  the  treasurer 
noted.  Three-fourths  of  the  possible  ap- 
plicants turned  in  the  preliminary 
requests.  Others  must  complete  them  this 
fall. 

The  Finance  Committee  will  begin  the 
fall  process  of  allocation  next  week  when  it 
returns  spring  applications  for  revision. 
Final  applications  will  be  collected  soon 
after,  and  DuRivage  predicted  that  the 
funding  process  should  end  in  late  October 
or  November. 

Processing  budget  requests  from  ap- 
plicants as  diverse  as  the  Record,  the  Pipe 
Band  and  the  crew  club  involves  several 
steps.  After  applications  are  collected,  the 
Finance  Committee  reviews  each  and 
either  approves  or  cuts  the  proposed 
budget.  Treasurers  can  appeal  this  initial 
action  to  the  committee. 

A  recommendation  is  sent  to  the  Council 
and  either  approved  or  returned  to  the 
Finance  Committee  if,  as  does  happen, 
applicants  can  convince  the  Council  that 
their  budget  should  be  increased.  While  in 
theory  the  Council  cannot  set  specific 
amounts  for  allocation,  it  can  return  a 
recommendation  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee until  given  an  acceptable  figure. 

The  nine  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  divide  responsibility  for 
allocating  the  50  requests  among  them- 
selves. As  monitors,  each  will  contact  an 
organization's  budget  officer  and  present  a 
group's  application  to  the  full  committee 
for  action.  Unlike  last  year,  however,  the 
monitors  will  not  be  responsible  for  filing 
vouchers  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

DuRivage  predicted  that  allocation  will 
be  tight  this  year.  The  increased  SAT  fund 
will  not  meet  all  requests,  she  said,  and 
some  requests  will  require  cutting.  The 
Finance  Committee  chairman  said  she 
expects  to  begin  by  being  tight  on  early 
allocations  and  loosening  up  later  if 
possible. 

DuRivage  emphasized  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  stick  to  its  policy  of  not 
approving  a  grant  requested  by  a  group 
that  finished  in  debt  last  year  until 
provisions  are  made  to  pay  the  debt.  While 
she  admitted  that  such  a  policy  might  be 
unfair  to  administrators  with  inept 
predecessors,  she  argued  that  the  Council 
should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  casual  cost 
overruns. 

The  Council  will  pay  debts  that 
organizations  incurred  last  year.  The 
Finance  Committee  will  demand 
repayment  for  most  debts,  l}ut  DuRivage 
said  that  some  flexibility  will  remain.  For 
example,  a  debt  as  large  as  $500  to  $1,000 
might  not  be  passed  on  to  the  organization 
fh  the  following  year,  but  the.  Finance 
Committee  might  mandate  a  restructuring 
of  operations  and  might  increase  scrutiny. 
And,  as  happened  last  year,  the  Com- 
mittee might  pursue  allegations  of  em- 
bezzlement for  reimbursement. 


DuRivage  also  promised  a  reform  of 
payment  procedures.  Last  year  all 
requests  for  checks  had  to  be  filed  in 
quadruplicate,  passing  from  group  to 
monitor  to  bookkeeper  to  business  office, 
with  each  participant  receiving  a  copy.  "It 
was  ineffective  because  there  were  just  too 
many  steps,"  the  treasurer  said. 

Triplicate  forms  will  be  the  norm  this 
year.  Monitors  will  not  see  vouchers. 
Instead,  a  team  of  three  bookkeppers  will 
approve  and  process  all  forms  before 
passing  them  to  the  business  office. 
Processing  should  take  three  to  four  days 
at  most,  DuRivage  claimed.  Triplicate 
forms  should  speed  processing,  but  "it 
should  lessen  the  chances  for  anyone 
cheating  along  the  hne,"  she  said. 

Groups  that  need  checks  more  quickly 
will  have  to  have  their  requests  approved 
by  the  Council's  executive  committee, 
which  includes  DuRivage,  Geismar,  and 
the  other  Council  officers.  DuRivage 
emphasized  that  to  discourage  such  late 
requests  she  will  make  processing  as 
difficult  as  possible.  She  also  noted  that 
approval  requires  a  meeting  of  the  full 
executive  group.  "I'm  not  the  keeper  of  the 
money,"  she  said,  "That's  not  my  job." 
"One  of  the  most  positive  steps  that  the 
Finance  Committee  could  take  is  to  open 
itself  up  to  new  ideas,"  DuRivage  said. 
After  working  through  the  fall  allocations 
process,  she  said  she  hopes  to  move  into  an 
examination  of  innovations  open  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Finance  Committee  member  Timothy 
Kenefick  '80  is  workmg  on  long-term 
funding  for  campus  groups,  DuRivage 
explained.  Kenefick  hopes  to  involve  the 
Development  Office  of  the  College  in 
soliciting  funds  from  alumni  who  were 
active  a  campus  organizations  during 
their  four  years  here.  Such  funds  would  be 
placed  in  a  bank  account  and  the  interest 
made  available  to  organizations  as  a 
supplement  to  the  SAT.  The  plan,  now 
being  developed  and  explored,  "hopefully 
will  be  well  organized  and  centralized," 
DuRivage  said. 

The  treasurer  also  pointed  to  the  new 
rules  on  grant  allocations  to  individuals. 
Last  January's  concert  by  Sonny  Terry 
and  Brownie  McGhee  was  the  result  of 
such  an  individual  effort.  But  so  far  this 
year,  DuRivage  said,  no  one  has  submitted 
budget  requests  for  individually  run  ac- 
tivities. 

In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee  may 
participate  in  one  of  the  "town  meetings" 
promised  by  this  year's  Council  ad- 
ministration. Council  executives  may 
devote  one  such  forum  to  suggestions  and 
criticism  involving  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, DuRivage  said.  "I  think  that's 
healthy,"  she  remarked,  adding  that  the 
committee  will  encourage  student  par- 
ticipation and  suggestions  throughout  the 
year. 

To  keep  contact  with  funded 
organizations,  monitors  from  the  Finance 
Committee  will  check  with  groups  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  year  to  listen  to 
problems  and  complaints,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  keeping  books.  Further,  to  help 
organizations  to  maintain  an  accurate 
balance,  the  committee  plans  to  send  out  a 
statement  of  expenditures  every  two 
months. 

Working  to  minimize  the  strains  of  first 
semester  start-up,  the  Finance  Committee 
may  attempt  to  improve  the  spring 
allocations.  Normally,  groups  are  allowed 
to  spend  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their 
request  before  final  allocation  is  made. 
The  spring  request  filing  "did  little  this 
year  except  get  things  going  early," 
DuRivage  said.  But  she  argued  that  if 
perfected  such  a  system  could  help  ease 
the  initial  fiscal  strain  many  groups  feel. 
DuRivage  was  skeptical  about  the 
chances  for  an  increase  in  the  SAT.  She 
claimed  that  with  Trustees  attempting  to 
hold  down  cost  increases,  back-to-back 
increases  in  the  tax  are  unlikely. 

DuRivage  also  speculated  that  the 
Finance  Committee  may  come  up  with  a 
series  of  guidelines  for  allocation  in  the 
spring.  Guidelines  for  the  proportionate 
allocation  of  funds  by  category  may  be 
worked  out.  Working  toward  this,  the 
Finance  Committee  may  evolve  proper 
relative  funding  for  categories  like  club 
sports  and  entertainment.  Guidelines  on 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Currier's  new  lounge,  the  ballroom,  is  the  nicest  and  most  spacious  on  campus.  This  Quad  at  the  top  of  Prospect  has  two  large  bedrooms  in  addition  to  this  enormous 

(photo by  Buckner)     living  room.  (photo  by  Buckner) 

Berkshire  Quad  offers  potential  for  unique  housing 

by  Susan  Edwards  upstairs      even      open      onto      lead  glass  which  is  no  longer      would  rather  live  nowhere  else  on     Sage  or  Williams.  Each  entry  ha 

Studenf.s  in  the  R(>rk<:hirp  niinH      balconies,  "the  beach."  as  some      nrnriiiceri  Much  ton  refined  for  a      camnus.    includine    the   ever-     one  such  auad   at    its   summil 


by  Susan  Edwards 
Students  in  the  Berkshire  quad 
are  hiding  something— some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  spacious 
living  areas  on  campus. 

Last  spring  a  surprising 
number  of  students  replied  to  the 
question,  "Where  are  you  living 
next  year?",  with  averted  eyes,  a 
lowering  of  the  head  and  a 
mumble  which  sounded  vaguely 
like  "Prospect",  or  an  ominous 
groan  roughly  translated  as  "the 
Berkshire  Quad". 

By  far  the  least  popular  up- 
perclass  housing  complex,  the 
Quad  ranked  as  the  almost 
unanimous  last  choice  among 
freshmen.  Why  does  this  par- 
ticular complex,  comprising 
Fitch,  Furrier  and  Prospect 
House  suffer  from  such  a  poor 
reputation?  Is  the  housing  really 
that  bad? 

Approximately  one  fifth  of  the 
upperclass  student  body  (slightly 
less  due  to  off -campus  living) 
resides  in  these  supposedly  in- 
tolerable quarters.)  I  couldn't 
remember  noticing  a  marked 
difference  in  a  fifth  of  the  up- 
perclass students  I  met  last  year, 
and  neither  could  I  recall  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of 
complaints  about  rooms  in  any  of 
these  buildings:  at  least  not  by 
any  who  actually  live  there. 

The  Currier  and  Fitch 
buildings  are  old  and  not  par- 
ticularly attractive  from  the 
outside,  but  the  facades  are 
deceiving.  Inside,  quads  and 
double  suites  are  distinguished 
by  living  rooms,  high  ceilings  and 
wide  hallways.  The  floors  are 
solid  and  the  walls  are  thick,  even 
painted  in  attractice  enough 
colors  not  to  require  clutter  to 
appear  decorated.  Some  windows 


upstairs  even  open  onto 
balconies,  "the  beach,"  as  some 
residents  refer  to  them. 

The  most  talked  about  section 
of  Currier,  however,  is  the 
basement.  This  bottom  level  has 
an  interesting  history.  It  is  un- 
dergoing its  third  conversion 
since  original  construction 
around  1906.  During  the  reign  of 
fraternities,  Currier  was  in  the 
sophomore  quad  because  frats 
didn't  open  to  students  until  their 
junior  and  senior  years.  It  then 
became  part  of  the  music  facility 
of  the  college,  complete  with 
classrooms  and  offices,  in  ad- 
dition to  housing  a  few  unlucky 
Fitch  overflow  students.  This 
past  summer  the  College 
renovated  all  the  rooms,  both 
music  and  residential,  to  make 
Currier  purely  residential. 

People  who  applied  for  Currier 
basement  rooms  last  spring  were 
gambling;  as  one  upperclassman 
put  it,  "1  asked  for  this  room 
when  it  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
tape  on  the  floor."  This  bit  of 
space  is  now  a  huge  single  with 
an  outside  balcony  and  a  loft  on 
which  the  bed  rests,  overhanging 
only  a  third  of  the  floor  space. 

Next  door,  Jeff  Nunes  and  Pepe 
Newman  have  arranged  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  looking 
doubles  on  campus.  Couches, 
carpets,  tapestries,  a  fireplace, 
and  an  upstairs  loft  make  these 
cozy  quarters  unique,  and  the 
size  and  geography  of  the  room, 
rate  it  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  I've  seen. 

Currier's  most  impressive 
asset  is  the  elegant  "ballroom," 
decorated  with  carpeting,  real 
wood  furniture,  and  surrounded 
by  arched  windows  of  authentic 
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lead  glass  which  is  no  longer 
produced.  Much  too  refined  for  a 
common  keg  party,  the  hall  will 
be  used  for  snacks,  study,  and 
perhaps,  I  wat;  told.  "a 
masquerade  ball"  sometime  in 
the  future. 

Fitch,  an  obscure  place,  which 
I  had  never  even  been  inside  save 
for  one  early  September  party  as 
a  freshman,  is  next  in  the  quad. 
Currier  had  undergone  some 
renovation;  Prospect,  at  least, 
was  new;  but  I  did  not  know  of 
one  redeeming  quality  Fitch 
possessed  until  I  walked  through 
the  door. 

The  first  room  I  saw  was  up  a 
flight  of  stairs,  a  double  with  two 
bedrooms  and  a  huge  living 
room,  a  fireplace  and  a  bar.  The 

"The  Berkshire  Quad  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  live,  to  work  and 
to  socialize     ..." 

next  suite  had  a  similar  setup, 
maybe  slightly  smaller,  and 
minus  the  bar,  but  still  big 
enough  to  enclose  a  minimum  of 
four  or  five  Mission  Park  rooms. 
This  gorgeous  suite  was  the  prize 
of  a  senior  whose  unlucky  room 
draw  gave  him  twenty  seventh 
out  of  thirty.  Not  bad,  for  a  last 
pick! 

Nearly  all  of  the  suites  in  Fitch 
House  have  fireplaces,  though 
the  walls  seem  thick  and  sturdy 
enough  not  to  require  them  for 
heating  purposes.  Most  of  Fitch's 
residents  have  been  there  more 
than  one  year  and  are  happy  to 
remain.  One  member  admitted 
that  he,  too,  had  been  initially 
dismayed  at  his  relegation  to  the 
Berkshire  Quad  for  his 
sophomore  year,  but  that  after 
living  there  awhile,  discovered  he 


would  rather  live  nowhere  else  on 
campus,  including  the  ever- 
popular  Dodd  House  or  Greylock 
Quad. 

Prospect  is  perhaps  the  butt  of 
the  most  oft-made  jokes  on 
campus,  especially  among 
members  of  my  own  class  last 
year.  Imagine— there  were 
people  who  were  actually 
ashamed  to  admit  having  drawn 
such  an  unpopular  choice! 
Rumors  of  paper-thin  walls  and 
anti-social  behavior  shrouded  the 
inmates  of  Prospect  with  an  aura 
of  mystery.  One  trip  to  the  house 
dispelled  these  myths. 

The  rooms  are  large,  much 
larger  than  those  in  Mission, 
larger  than  Greylock,  and  the 
walk-in  closets  in  half  of  them  are 
big  enough  to  fit  a  bed  into  (as 
someone  in  the  house  has 
demonstrated). 

If  you  don't  mind  diving  for  the 
phone  when  the  ring  is  really 
three  floors  down— yes,  the  walls 
are  a  little  thin,  though  panelling 
in  some  of  the  rooms  has 
alleviated  the  problem— and 
climbing  stairs  from  the  parking 
lot  for  P.E.  credit.  Prospect 
House  is  a  perfectly  respectable 
place  to  live. 

One  suite  rises  far  above  the 
rank  of  respectable  and  ap- 
proaches that  of  extravagance. 
The  top  floor  of  Prospect's  west 
entry,  also  known  as  the  Pen- 
thouse, is  more  like  an  elegant 
New  York  apartment  than  a  four- 
man  suite  at  Williams  College.  Of 
course  the  elegance  is  not 
inherent  in  the  housing,  itself— it 
is  merely  a  large  room,  or  rather, 
two  large  rooms  and  one  enor- 
mous one,  not  to  mention  two 
walk-in  closets,  each  of  which  is 
size  of  some  of  the  bedrooms  in 


Sage  or  Williams.  Each  entry  has 
one  such  quad  at  its  summit. 
What  makes  the  West  suite 
unique  are  the  extraordinary 
living  room  furnishings:  two 
couches,  tables,  carpeting,  a  bar, 
a  backgammon  game  set  up  and 
ready  to  play,  and  details  like 
coat  racks  and  a  magzine 
selection  geared  to  most  male 
tastes.  The  view  from  the  top 
floor  is  impressive  enough  to 
make  one  forget  the  two  chapters 
of  Economics  and  five  of 
Aristotle  to  be  read  before 
morning,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
relaxing  for  an  evening  of  study. 

No  one  I  spoke  to  was  unahppy 
with  his  situation;  my  tour  guide, 
in  fact,  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
my  Fitch  contact  when  he  said, 
"I  was  really  bummed  out  when  I 
found  out  I  was  living  here,  but 
now  that  I'm  here,  I'd  rather  live 
in  Currier  than  anywhere  else. 

As  for  atmosphere,  those  in  the 
Quad  are  "laid  back,"  quiet,  and 
friendly.  There  is  no  frenzied 
activity  as  in  some  spots  on 
campus,  except,  perhaps  during 
a  competitive  game  of  volleyball 
or  when  the  houses  have  their 
nightly  touted  weekend  parties.  If 
anything  is  lacking  from  the 
Berkshire  Quad,  it  is  a  positive 
attitude,  and  that,  too,  seems  to 
be  changing.  The  social  calen- 
dars are  already  filling  up,  and 
people  in  all  of  the  houses  are 
approaching  their  living 
situations  with  creativity  and 
imagination. 

Contrary  to  all  rumor  and  all 
superstition,  the  Berkshire  Quad 
is  an  excellent  place  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  socialize,  and  it's  my 
bet  that  there  will  be  a  change  in 
the  outcome  of  housing  roulette 
come  spring. 


JW 


David  Langworthy  and  John  Russell  relax  in  the  living  of  their  S-man  Currier  suite. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


Pepe  and  Jeff's  room  in  Currier  features  this  loft  and  oversized  fireplace. 


(photo  by  Ga  St) 
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Hirsche's 
creativity 

spouts 

liquid 

beauty 

by  Karin  Keitel 

"I  got  the  inspiration  for  this 
fountain  while  I  was  brushing  my 
teeth,"  said  H.  Lee  Hirsche. 
"When  the  water  came  out  of  the 
spigot  and  hit  the  sink  stopper,  it 
formed  a  dome  over  the  stopper. 
I  decided  to  put  the  same  idea  to 
use  in  a  fountain." 

Hirsche  pointed  to  a  fountain- 
sculpture  in  the  large,  bright 
studio,  housed  in  an  old  North 
Adams  warehouse.  Three  pipes 
curved  downward  and  spouted 
water  onto  three  "sink  stoppers," 
imitating  the  effect  of  the  water 
flowing  down  a  drain.  A  mobile, 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the 
pipes,  was  stirred  occasionally 
by  a  breeze  and  broke  the  flow  of 
water. 

Hirsche,  Professor  of  Art, 
began  his  private  fountain 
business  two  years  ago.  His  first 
design  won  him  a  $1,000 
honorable  mention  prize  in  a 
national  competition  for  the 
Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia. 
The  artist  is  now  on  permanent 
half-time  faculty  status  so  that  he 
can  devote  more  time  to  the 
fountain  business. 

"Water  can  only  go  up  or 
down,"  said  Hirsche,  "so  there 
are  only  so  many  things  that  you 
can  do  with  it."  Of  the  25  foun- 
tains Hirsche  has  crafted,  no  two 
are  the  same. 

"Water  can  either 
go  up  or  down ' ' 

"Each  fountain  has  a  finger 
print;  there's  something  unique 
about  each  one.  The  shape,  and 
the  sound  of  the  water  hitting  the 
pool  and  the  sculpture  can  be 
varied  to  achieve  different 
results." 

"There  are  noisy  fountains  and 
there  are  quiet  ones,"  remarked 
Hirsche.  "An  indoor  fountain,  for 
example,  would  be  much  quieter 
than  one  that  is  outside." 

Among  Hirsche's  noisier 
designs  is  the  "gong"  fountain. 
Water  pours  from  the  spigots  into 
small  buckets,  which,  when  full. 


drop  down  and  force  up  other 
parts  of  (he  sculpture,  which  ring 
a  bell  at  the  top  of  the  sculpture. 
"I  haven't  found  a  buyer  for  that 
one  yet,"  the  artist  notes. 

Water  pressure  is  an  important 
factor  in  fountain  making. 
"Changes  in  the  water  pressure 
will  change  the  height  of  the 
spray,  and  the  force  of  the  water, 
and  thus  will  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fountain  and  the 
sound  that  the  water  makes  when 
it  hits  the  pool,"  remarked 
Hirsche. 

"There  are  noisy 
fountains  and  there 
are  quiet  ones ' ' 

"Since  I  don't  reproduce  my 
designs,  "Hirsche  stated,  "it 
makes  it  difficult  to  make  new 
fountains  at  times.  Certain  things 
won't  work  on  certain  designs 
although  they  succeeded  on 
similar  designs."  He  has  built  an 
entire  fountain  and  plugged  in  the 
pump,  only  to  find  that  the  water 
does  not  flow  correctly.  "That 
gets  frustrating,"  he   admitted. 

"A  fountain  starts  at  the  top," 
he  remarked.  "That's  where  the 
source  of  water  is  so  the  rest  of 
the  fountain  must  come  from 
there.  I  make  the  top  piece,  then 
decide  where  to  put  the  next  one, 
then  the  next,  and  so  on.  It's  a 
mystery  where  the  water  will  end 
up  when  I  start  a  fountain." 

Materials  for  his  works  usually 
come  from  the  junk  yard.  Hir- 
sche works  mainly  with  copper 
and  brass,  soldered  with  silver 
solder.  These  materials  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  others; 
one  example  in  his  studio  com- 
bines brass  and  sea  shells. 

The  fountains  are  powered  by 
small  self-contained  motors, 
which  have  never  failed,  ac- 
cording to  the  artist.  Lighting  and 
landscaping  are  also  considered 
when  the  fountains  are  being 
made  for  customers. 

Lighting  from  below  one  of  the 
sculptures  in  his  studio  provided 
an  interesting  effect  at  night. 
"The  sculpture  seems  to 
disappear  into  the  darkness," 
said  Hirsche,  "and  all  you  can 
see  are  the  drops  of  water."  The 
effect  is  that  of  a  small  tropical 
rain  forest. 

"On  other  sculptures,  the 
lighting  would  be  different  since 
the  sculpture  might  block  lights 
from  below,"  he  explained. 

"My  fame  has  spread  through 
landscape  artists  who  have 
recommended    me    to   potential 


customers,"  said  Hirsche.  "It's 
taken  almost  two  years  to 
establish  myself  in  the  fountain 
business. 

Hirsche  is  also  represented  in 
several  galleries,  among  them 
the  C.C.  Price,  Inc.,  New  York 
City;  Munson  Art  Gallery,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  and  the  Ben- 
nington Art  Gallery.  He  has  held 
one  man  exhibitions  at  the 
Munson  Gallery,  the  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art,  in  Palma 
de  Mallorca,  and  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

Hirsche  taught  a  Winter  Study 
on  fountain  making  two  years  ago 
when  he  first  became  interested 
in  private  fountain  craft.  "I 
wouldn't  do  a  Winter  Study  again 
now,"  stated  Hirsche.  "I  didn't 
know  anything  about  fountain 
craft  two  years  ago  and  that 
really  was  the  time  to  teach  a 
Winter  Study  on  it— when  I  was 
learning  as  much  as  the 
students." 

Georgia  Click,  one  of  his 
students  in  the  Winter  Study,  now 
assists  him.  She  has  been 
working  with  him  for  six  months. 

Hirsche  's  latest 
project  is  made 

entirely  of 
plumbing  joints 

"I  was  first  interested  in  making 
jewelry,"  said  Ms.  Click.  She 
now  has  learned  the  art  of 
fountain  craft  and  specializes  in 
what  she  calls  "thrown  brass." 
"You  take  molten  brass  and 
throw  it  onto  a  cold  surface  where 
it  instantly  hardens,"  she  ex- 
plained. The  result  is  a  jagged 


edge  on  the  brass  which  could  not 
be  achieved  by  conventional 
methods. 

Fountains  require  a  large  in- 
vestment of  time.  A  single 
fountain  can  take  es  hours  to 
make.  "It  could  be  more  than 
that,"  said  Hirsche,  "since  you 
could  finish  it  and  it  might  not 
work  and  then  we  have  to  start  all 
over  again." 

Hirsche  is  the  proud  sculptor  of 
the  "smallest  public  fountain," 
located  across  from  city  hall  in 
North  Adams.  "I'm  not  really 
sure  it's  the  smallest  fountain," 
explained    Hirsche,    "but    I've 


never  seen  one  so  small."  The 
fountain  is  filled  daily  with  soap 
suds  so  that,  according  to  the 
artist,  "the  sculpture  looks  like 
it's  emerging  from  a  cloud." 

The  fountains  range  in  price 
from  $850  to  $1200,  depending 
upon  the  materials  and  the  time 
spent  on  the  fountain. 

Hirsche  works  in  varied  styles, 
from  the  whimsical  to  the 
classically  simple.  His  latest 
project  is  a  fountain-sculpture 
made  entirely  of  plumbing  joints 
and  pipes.  Said  Hirsche, 
"Anything  could  happen  with  this 


Eighteen  spigots  are  incorporated  into  Hirsche's  "orcliid  garden" 

fountain. 


Infirmary  offers  contraceptive  counseling 


by  Elisabeth  Rosnagle 

The  subjects  of  birth  control 
and  family  planning  surface 
infrequently  at  mealtime 
discussions,  and  some  persons 
never  find  out  what  they  should. 

Surprisingly,  the  opportunities 
both  for  counselling  and  for 
actually  obtaining  birth  control 
devices  are  plentiful  at  Williams. 

The  most  obvious  facility  is  the 
college  Infirmary,  where  both 
doctors  and  nurses  with  some 
training  in  family  planning  are 
available  to  counsel  anyone 
curious  about  the  subject.  The 
doctors  hold  specific  hours  for 
gynecological  check-ups  and 
exams,    by    appointment    Mon- 


The  inspiration  for  this  fountain  came  while  Hirsche  was  brustiing  his  teetli. 


days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  1:00  to  2:30. 

For  those  students  who  prefer 
to  be  seen  by  a  woman,  the 
college,  for  the  first  time,  has  a 
trained  nurse  practitioner,  Mrs. 
Sandra  Jorling. 

The  Infirmary  physicians  can 
prescribe  the  pill  and  fit 
diaphragms.  The  only  charge  for 
either  of  these  services  is  the 
price  of  the  articles  themselves, 
which  are  on  sale  at  the  drugstore 
downtown.  Any  prescription  or 
fitting  done  at  the  infirmary  is 
free. 

The  doctors  will  talk  to 
students  interested  in  lUD's 
(intra  uterine  devices),  but  for 
actual  insertion  of  the  device, 
students  are  referred  to  the 
Medical  Associates  of 
Williamstown,  at  197  Adams 
Road.  This  process  gosts  between 
$30  and  $40. 

Follow-up  check-ups  after 
beginning  to  use  any  birth  control 
method  is  encouraged  by  the 
Infirmary.  The  doctors  like  to  see 
students  with  diaphragms  a  few 
weeks  after  the  fitting  to  be  sure 
that  the  fit  is  right  and  that  it  is 
being  used  properly.  One  can  also 
have  an  lUD,  once  in  place, 
checked  at  the  infirmary. 

Visits  at  the  infirmary  go  on  the 
student's  medical  record.  These 
records,  however,  are  open  only 
to  the  medical  staff  and  the 
student.  Parents  cannot  see 
them,  so  privacy  is  protected. 

Peer  Health  counsellors  are 
another  excellent  resource  of 
birth  control  information.  As  the 
name  implies.  Peer  Health  is 
made  up  of  students,  trained  in 
the  different  methods  of  birth 
control,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  method.  Many  students  feel 
more  comfortable   talking  to 


people  their  own  age,  especially 
when  all  they  want  is  a  little 
counselling  or  advice. 

Peer  Health  counsellors 
provide  a  vital  service  by  going  to 
freshman  entries  to  talk  to  the 
new  students  about  the  facilities 
and  methods  available  here. 
They  have  samples  of  the 
devices,  from  condoms  to  various 
types  of  lUD,  and  can  give  in- 
formation on  their  use  and  ef- 
fectiveness. They  will  visit  fresh- 
man entries  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Peer  Health  also  publishes  the 
"Williams  Guide  to  Health  and 
Sexes"  each  year.  This  booklet 
contains  information  on  con- 
traceptive counselling  facilities 
in  the  area  and  should  be  ap- 
pearing in  sophomores' 
mailboxes  soon.  Freshmen  will 
receive  copies  when  the  coun- 
sellors come  around  to  talk. 

Pregnancy  testing  is  available 
both  at  the  Infirmary  and  at 
Women's  Center  on  the  second 
floor  of  Mears  House  on  Monday 
afternoons.  Results  from  In- 
firmary tests  are  available  either 
later  the  same  day  or  the  next 
day.  Peer  Health  counsellors 
conduct  testing  at  the  Women's 
Center  and  can  give  results  while 
you  wait.  Early  Pregnancy 
Testing  kits  are  sold  at  the 
drugstore  as  well,  but  the  campus 
tests  are  considered  more  ac- 
curate and  are  free. 

Abortion  is  legal  in 
Massachusetts  but  Infirmary 
doctors  usually  recommend 
physicians  in  Springfield.  The 
cost  of  an  abortion  is  ap- 
proximately $150. 

There  are  a  few  other  birth 
control  facilities  in  the  area. 
Family  Planning  on  Eagle  St.  in 

Continued  on  Pagel3 
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Chinoiserie    intrigues    connoisseur 


This  European  chest  displays  Oriental  influence. 


by  Peter  Hodgson 

The  European  imitative 
Chinese  art  of  the  18th  century 
served  more  to  fill  the  needs  of  a 
fad-crazed  public  than  to 
reproduce  true  Chinese  art.  It 
was  mere  decoration  as  opposed 
to  art. 

The  Chinese  Taste:  European 
Visions  of  Cathay  is  a 
representative  exhibit  of 
imitative  Chinese  arts  and  crafts 
of  18th  century  artists  presently 
on  view  in  the  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Thirty-eight  pieces  of  such 
Chinoiserie  have  been  brought 
together  from  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Chapin 
Library,  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art,  and  other  well- 
known  institutions  and  collec- 
tions. 

IJuring  the  eighteenth  century, 
trade  with  China  created  an 
influx  of  Oriental  arts  and  crafts 
to  Europe.  Art  patrons  and  ar- 
tists alike  became  interested  in 
the  Oriental  motif,  which  is 
evidenced  by  their  prolific 
imitation  of  prints,  etchings  and 
designs,  particularly  in  the 
decorative  arts.  The  pieces  in  this 
exhibit  range  from  furniture  and 
clocks,  tapestries  and  textiles,  to 
prints  and  drawings,  books, 
silver,  porcelain  and  pottery. 

Whether  the  pieces  exhibited 
can  be  classified  as  art  is  a  point 
worth  serious  consideration.  The 
artwork   is  visibly   of  European 


Modern  music:  Review  of  summer  LP's 


CANI>Y-()  (The  Cars) 

On  Candv-O,  the  Cars  seem  to 
be  constantly  in  pursuit  of  that 
elusive  female,  who  is  never 
quite  within  reach.  The  "she" 
that  Ric  Ocasek  writes  about  is 
always  "driving  away,"  always 
leading  her  suitor  on :  "how  can  I 
hold  you  when  you're  waving 
goodbye,"  he  sings.  The  Cars 
are  being  taken  for  a  ride 

The  singer,  however,  is  never 
threatened  too  gravely  by   this 


Apologia 

The  Record  regrets  any 
inconvenience  that  may 
have  arisen  due  to  the 
misplacement  of  a 
notice  last  issue  con- 
cerning the  cancellation 
of  dancer  Annabelle 
Gamson's  three  day 
residency  here  at  the 
Williams. 


situation.  It  seems  that  if  the 
"she"  were  actually  to  drive 
completely  out  of  Ocasek 's  life, 
he  wouldn't  find  it  too  hard  to 
start  anew  and  direct  his  at- 
tentions elsewhere.  This 
emotional  distancing  is  ac- 
complished by  the  Cars'  oc- 
casional cynicism,  and  their 
pervasive  and  often  magnificent 
flair  for  the  ironic.  It  is  irony 
which  enables  Ocasek  to  step 
back  and  see  that  his  personal 
involvements  are  part  of  a  larger 
social  system  that  is  filled  with 
contradiction  and  lack  of  com- 
mitment. In  "Double  Life,"  he 
notices,  "alienation  is  the  craze 
.  .  .  and  you  think  it's  a  phase  - 
and  it's  all  gonna  happen  to  you." 
While  this  ironic  perspective 
presents  the  Cars  with  some  vivid 
insights,  it  also  frequently 
prevents  them  from  putting  these 
insights  into  practical  or  personal 
use.  In  "Lust  For  Kick,"  for 
example,  Ocasek's  observations 
are    at    once    startling    and 


humorous:  "like  a  misplaced  fix 
they're  mad  about  each  other  - 
they  blame  it  all  on  a  lust  for 
kicks  "  However,  in  opting  for 
emotional  distance  (and  the 
invulnerability  that  might  go 
along  with  it),  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  contact  his  "elusive 
female."  Ocasek  reads  his  own 
feelings  clearly  ("she's  my  one 
desire";  "Candy-0  I  need  you 
so"),  but  seems  unable  to  put  his 
envisioned  companion  on  his  own 
plane  ( "peculiar  star,  that's  who 
you  are"). 

Still,  Candy-O  is  a  very  good 
album,  like  its  predecessor,  The 
Cars.  Also,  it  is,  fortunately,  not  a 
carbon  copy  of  their  first  LP 
(unlike  some  albums  floating 
around  "Boston"  these  days). 
The  songs  "Since  I  Held  \o\i" 
and  "Night  Spots,"  among 
others,  demonstrate  a  new  in- 
strumental and  lyrical  breadth 
for  the  group.  This  expansion  and 
verve  make  the  Cars  an  exciting 
Continued  on  Page  7 


creation,  yet  with  oriental 
motifs:  scenes  and  designs  im- 
printed on  and  imitated 
throughout  the  work.  The  artists' 
intentions  in  creating  this  work 
was  to  imitate  Oriental  art, 
mostly  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bourgoisie.  My  question  is 
whether  such  imitative  art  is 
equal  in  worth  to  the  indigenous 
and  traditional  art  of  China.  I 
think  not.  The  pieces  shown  here 
are  simply  commercial  or- 
naments suitable  to  and  com- 
patible with  the  rococo  style  of 
the  time. 

The  artistic  value  of  the 
craftsmanship  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  the  label  of  "craft"  says 
something  in  itself.  The 
descriptive  pamphlet  ac- 
companying the  exhibit  makes 
this  distinction:  "European 
craftsmen  sought  to  develop 
comparable  wares"  when 
stressing  the  fact  that  the  craft- 
smen tried  to  "simulate"  oriental 
art. 

The  question  of  the  artistic 
value  of  these  works  in  com- 
parison to  authentic  works  should 
not  preclude  our  viewing  the 
exhibit,  however.  The  decorative 
pieces  present  the  viewer  with 
colorful  illusions  of  Cathay. 

One  piece  worthy  of  mention  is 
called  in  the  pamphlet  a  "Slant- 
Fronted  Desk  With  Pedimented 
Bookcases".  On  loan  from  the 
Albany  Institute  of  History  and 
Art,  the  piece  is  an  example  of  an 
eighteenth  century  English 
secrelai^y  (desk)  with  oriental 
designs  imprinted  on  the 
woodwork.  The  subject  of  the 
printing  is  of  a  sage  and  of  people 
in  nature-common  Chinese  motif. 


This    delicate    porcelain    cup 
boasts  fanciful  Chinese  scenes. 


The  printing  is  creditable,  but  not 
enough  like  the  uniquely  Chinese 
style  of  delicacy  and  wispines 
used  towards  the  creation  of 
simplicity  of  form.  The  subject 
matter  does  not  take  into  account 
the  dictates  of  portrayal  that 
Chinese  artists  would  follow  in 
accordance         with  their 

philosophy.  This  is  especially 
important  since  their  philosophy 
existed  as  a  large  part  of  their 
artistic  inspiration. 


"The  Chinese 
themselves  made  a 
distinction  in  their 
art  work  between 
fine  craftsmanship 
and  true  art.  ' ' 


Beautifully  crafted  European 
woodwork  and  conscientiously 
printed  Chinese  designs  are 
combined  in  this  technically 
proficient  construction,  but  again 
my  doubts  return  as  to  its  true 
artistic  value.  The  Chinese 
themselves  made  a  distinction  in 
their  art  work  between  fine 
craftsmanship  and  true  art.  This 
supports  my  contention  that 
there  is  a  difference  concerning 
the  artistic  value  of  these  pieces. 

I  strongly  urge  the  College 
community  to  experience  this 
exhibit  and  grapple  with  the 
questions  that  it  provokes. 

While  walking  out  to  the 
museum,  you  might  prepare 
yourself  for  this  hot  controversy 
by  reflecting  on  the  artistic  value 
of  Baxter  Hall,  your  roommate's 
wall-hanging,  or  indeed  your  own 
idea  of  Oriental  art.  This  may 
provide  an  insight  into  18th 
century  Europe's  twisted  notions 
of  another  culture's  art  forms. 

The  Institute  staff,  in  par- 
ticular Beth  Carver  Wees, 
deserves  special  recognition  for 
the  research  and  preparation 
necessary  for  this  show. 


Harlem     musical      to     perform 


Harlem  Heyday,  a  two-act 
musical  production  featuring 
songs  by  America's  finest  Black 
composers,  will  be  presented  at 
the  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  of 
the  Bernhard  Music  Center 
Wednesday,  Sept.  26  at  8  p.m. 
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BOB  HATCH  CLASS  OF  '80  WON 
THE   DRAWING  FOR  FREE  BOOKS. 

THANKS  FOR  COOPERATING! 
enzis 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,   INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  01267 


Handcrafted 

Silver 

Jewelry 


^V,e    Jewelers   j^^ 
Silver  Studio 


HOURS: 
10-5  DAILY 

CLOSED 
SUNDAYS 


ROMRALYS 
Silversmith 


183  Water  Street 
Willlamstown,MA0l2i7 

413-458-3270 


Admission  is  free. 

Produced  by  AFRI  Produc- 
tions, the  revue  takes  its 
audience  back  in  time  to  the 
1920's  and  the  excitement  of 
vaudeville  and  theatre.  Familiar 
songs  such  as  "Ain't 
Misbehaving,"  "Sweet  Georgia 
Brown,"  and  "I'm  Just  Wild 
About  Harry,"  highHght  the 
program  filled  with  the  sounds  of 
ragtime  and  jazz,  melodic  blues, 
old-time  ribald  comedy  routines, 
as  well  as  bits  from  the 
Charleston,  the  Cake-Walk  and 
the  Black  Bottom.  The  result  is  a 
re-creation  of  the  excitement  of 
the  creative  years  when  the 
Black  performer  was  the  toast  of 
Broadway. 

AFRI  Productions,  which  is 
based  in  Boston,  is  described  as  a 
production  company  which 
"grew  out  of  the  painful  Black 
consciousness-raising  of  the 
sixties."  Jesse  Devore, 
managing  director  of  AFRI,  says 
"we  make  it  by  adjusting  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  . .  .  You 
wear  life  like  a  loose  garment, 
you  hang  loose,  hustle  and  pray." 

The  production  of  Harlem 
Heyday  at  Williams  is  sponsored 
by  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Program,  the  Black  Student 
Union,  and  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. 
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Hill  performs  fugues 


Arts 


The  Griffin  Hall  concert  on 
Sunday  evening  provided  a  very 
educational,  if  not  consistently 
entertaining,  two  hours  of  Bach. 
One  must  credit  Victor  Hill  with  a 
stroke  of  genius  for  the  inclusion 
of  his  very  readable  program 
pamphlet  in  the  concert  notes. 
The  concert  performance  of  a 
collection  of  more  or  less 
educational,  illustrative  pieces, 
as  with  The  Art  of  Fugue, 
requires  some  explanation  to  be 
anything  short  of  boring. 

The  four  simple  fugues  which 
opened  the  program  proved  to  be 
rather  undistinguished, 
discounting  the  more  energetic 
and  interesting  second  inversion 
of  the  theme.  Ragged  rhythms 
and  jolting  tempos  plagued  the 
second  simple  fugue,  while  a 
fumbling  pedal  line  marred  the 
first  inversion  of  the  theme. 

The  stretto  figures  injected  a 
little  life  through  their  more 
elaborate  treatment  thematic 
material.  The  difficult  rhythms 
of  the  sixth  fugue  just  escaped  the 
proper  treatment,  but  Mr.  Hill's 
pedal  technique  made  up  for  the 
flaw.  The  incredibly  dramatic 
treatment  of  the  third  stretto 
fugue  seemed  a  bit  much, 
especially  following  the  subdued 
dynamic  treatment  of  the 
preceding  six  pieces. 

The  four  multiple  fugues 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  loss  of 
direction  and  fluctuating  tempos, 
although  Mr.  Hill  emphasized 
nicely  the  instrumental  styling  of 
the  first  double  fugue  and 
followed  upon  the  second  with  a 
very  pleasant  treatment  of  voice 
part  entrances.  The  second  triple 
fugue  presented  an  instant  replay 
of  the  third  stretto  fugue  in  its 
sudden  introduction  of  a  new 
dynamic.  The  dynamic  itself 
proved  a  pleasant  change,  once 
grown  accustomed  to,  but  when 
the  dynamic  change  was  in- 
troduced, it  sounded  simply  out  of 
place  for  lack  of  any  preparation. 

Audience  numbers  dwindled 
during  the  intermission,  pointing 
out  the  folly  of  performing  the 
entire  collection  at  a  blow.  The 
four  canons  proved  interesting 
despite    muddy    runs,    which 

LP's  reviewed — 

Continued  from  Page  6 
band,  and  a  major  reason  to  look 
forward  to  rock  in  the  '80's. 
TllK  KIDS  ARK  ALRIGHT  (The 
Who) 

This  is  a  handsomely  mounted, 
beautifully  recorded  represen- 
tation of  the  Who's  live  per- 
formances since  the  band's  in- 
ception. A  wide  range  of  material 
is  included,  though  one  could  ask 
why  nothing  from  either 
Quadrophenia  or  Who  By 
Numbers  appears  on  the  LP 
while  some  previously-released 
studio  tracks  do. 

The  achievement  of  the  album 
(and  the  movie)  is  to  document 
and  confirm  the  Who's  status  as  a 
top-flight,  entertaining,  and 
diverse  rock  band.  What  is 
lacking  is  any  sustained  con- 
veyance of  the  Who's  essential 
greatness,  that  element  which 
makes  them  more  than  just  a 
quality  rock  group.  There  are 
moments,  of  course,  when  this 
element  is  present,  as  in  the 
remarkable  "Won't  Get  Fooled 
Again."  But  the  soundtrack 
jumps  around  a  little  too  much: 
studio  cut  follows  concert 
recording,  and  the  live  out-takes 
are  not  completely  chronological. 
This  is  the  only  problem,  for  the 
performances  are  all  out- 
standing. 

— Larry  Sissim 


probably  could  have  been 
avoided  through  an  alternate 
choice  of  stops.  The  light  ex- 
change of  lines  in  the  octave 
canon  relieved  the  tension 
created  by  its  more  serious 
relatives.  Mr.  Hill's  technique 
was  at  its  finest  in  the  difficult 
rhythmic  passages  of  the  fourth 
canon.  The  mirror  fugues 
were  interesting  in  the  contrast  of 
reflected  parts,  but  the  highlight 
of  the  second  half  of  the  program 
was  the  unfinished  quadruple 
fugue.  The  stately  tempo  and 
appropriate  loudness  served  to 
balance  out  the  parts,  drawing 
attention  to  the  various  treat- 
ments of  the  three  subjects.  The 
abrupt  halt  at  the  two  hundred 
thirty-ninth  bar,  which  marked 
the  composer's  demise,  was  most 
pleasantly  followed  by  the 
chorale— prelude  dictated  by 
Bach  on  his  deathbed. 

— .lacksoii  (ialhiuiiv 


Victor  Hill  moved  Grifiin  Hall  to  the  Chapel  for  his  organ  concert  Sunday  night. 


Clark  features  writers'  series  and  photos 

Contemporary 


Writers'  series 

The  Contemporary  Writers' 
Series  begins  its  1979-80  program 
September  2(i  at  8:()()  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Clark  Art  In- 
stitute. Novelist  Uavid  Milolsky 
and  poet  Carole  Oles  will  read 
from  their  works. 

David  Milolsky  Is  a  writer  ot 
iiction  and  luinticlKin,  and  is  the 


author  of  two  radio  series  for 
children.  His  work  has  appeared 
in  Till'  (liiiago  Tribiuu'  Hook 
World,  the  .New  York  Tinu-s.  The 
Neu  ^  ork  Tiiiies  Magazine,  and 
Itedlxiiik.  He  is  the  producer  ot 
Isaac  Basliox  is  Siiij^cr;  A 
l.ileraiv  I'orlrall  to  be  heard  on 
.National  Public  Radio,  and  is  a 
script  consultant  lor  Karplay.  the 
radio  (lra\iia  project  ot  NPR.  He 
has  been  a  winner  of  the  Harvey 


The  newly-formed  Student  Activities  Board  kicks  off  its  first  year  with 
a  dance-concert  this  Saturday  night,  Sept.  29,  featuring  the  group 
Nemesis.  Nemesis  is  a  versatile  band  which  plays  music  ranging  from 
the  Commodores  to  Boston— with  Steely  Dan,  Billy  Joel,  Springsteen, 
and  Supertramp  among  their  favorites.  They  are  popular  throughout 
New  England,  especially  in  their  home  town  of  Hartford.  The  dance- 
concert,  sponsored  by  the  Social-Cultural  arm  of  the  SAB,  is  in 
Greylock  Dining  Hall  from  9  PMto  1  AM.  Admission  is  $1.50;  a  current 
college  ID  will  be  required  for  admission. 


Swados  Memorial  Competition 
and  his  first  novel.  Playing  From 
Alcniory,  will  be  published  next 
year. 

Carol  Oles  has  had  poems 
appear  in  Prairie  Schooner, 
Ploughshares,  Poetry,  and 
Poelrv  Northwest,  as  well  as  in 
the  Roreslone  .\nthology.  She 
won  a  Prairie  Schooner  Poetry 
Prize  in  1977,  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  grant,  and 
was  a  MacDowell  Fellow.  She 
was  the  National  Arts  Club 
Fellow  in  Poetry  in  the  1979 
Bread  Loaf  Writers'  Conference 
and  has  been  a  Poel-in-Residence 
al  the  Massachusetts  Artists 
Foundation.  Her  first  book.  The 
Loneliness  Factor,  was  published 
in  the  spring  of  1979. 

The  program,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  six,  is  sponsored  by 
North  Adams  State  College, 
Southern  Vermont  College, 
Williams  College,  and  the  Clark 
Art  Institute.  The  readings  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Photo  exhibit 

An  exhibit  of  sixty-four 
photographs  will  be  on  view 
through  October  14  at  the  Clark 


Art  Institute,  paying  tribute  to 
North  Adams  Transcript 
photographer  Randy  Trabold. 

For  the  past  forty-five  years, 
local  events  have  been  recorded 
by  Randy  Trabold's  camera. 
Indeed,  a  public  ceremony  was 
hardly  public  without  his 
presence.  This  retrospective 
view  of  his  career  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  reveals  the 
diversity  of  his  subject  matter  as 
well  as  the  uniformly  high  quality 
of  his  work. 

In  his  notes  on  the  exhibit, 
Rafael  Fernandez,  Curator  of 
Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
Clark,  speaks  of  the 
requirements  of  news 

photography:  speed,  a  sensitivity 
for  what  is  truly  news,  and  a 
strong  stomach.  Most  important 
for  memorable  photographs  is 
compassion,  a  quality  that 
distinguishes  Trabold's  work.  As 
David  Brooke,  Director  of  the 
Clark,  says,  "P^or  his  clear  eye, 
his  humanity,  and  his  humor  we 
are  honored  to  show  Randy 
Trabold's  photographs  at  the 
Clark  " 

The  Clark  Art  Institute  is  open 
Tuesday  through  Sunday,  10:00  to 
5:00.  Admission  is  free. 


^^ 


TOOKIERVILLE 
TROLLEY 

REeOR»S 


SUPERSPECIAL: 
new  CHEAPTRICK  LP:  "Dream  Police" 

list8.98on  SALE  for  $5.48 

new  Cutout  LPs: 

Hall  8.  Dates  Live  $2.99 

James  Taylor  "Gorilla"  $2.99 

Jimmy  Cliff  in  Concert  $2.99 

Pure  Prairie  League  "Just  Fly"  $2.99 

Miles  Daivs  •  Tadd  Dameron  Quintet  $3.99 

Marshall  Tucker  Band  Greatest  Hits  $2.99 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

129  Water  Street,  Williamstown  458-5229 


1896 

BEEF 

HOUSE 


Route  7,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

413-458-8123 

Closed  Mondays 

Weekdays  4:30- 10:00 

Sundays  1:00-9:00 

Featuring  Piano  Entertainment  Saturdays,  8-11 

Speciali/ing  in  steaks, 
chicken  &  seafood 


Largest  Salad  Bar  in  Berkshire  County   - 


JL- 
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Jenks  takes  charge  of  security  force 


Ransom  H.  Jenks,  Jr.,  a 
sergeant  on  the  Williamstown 
Police  Department,  has  taken 
over  as  the  Director  of  Security 
at  Williams  College.  He  suc- 
ceeded Walter  C.  O'Brien  who 
retired  last  June  after  25  years  as 
head  of  security  at  the  College. 

Jenks,  46,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Williamstown  police  force 
since  1959.  He  was  named 
sergeant  in  1966.  Starting  in 
August,  he  oversees  the  ten- 
person  security  force  at 
Williams. 

"We're  very  pleased  that 
Sergeant  Jenks  agreed  to  take 
the  position,"  said  Daniel 
O'Connor,  Dean  of  the  College 
and  chairman  of  the  search 
committee  which  screened   the 


more  than  80  applicants  for  the 
job.  "The  great  impression  he 
made  on  the  committee  was  that 
he  is  a  person  of  extraordinary 
integrity.  He  struck  us  as  being 
very  direct  and  straightforward, 
a  person  you  instinctively  trust." 

"I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  1 
had  been  chosen  by  the  search 
committee  for  the  position,"  said 
Jenks,  last  June.  "I'm  looking 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  College  and  to 
establish  new  relationships  with 
the  community  ...  I  have 
always  enjoyed  work  with  young 
people  and  therefore  the 
association  with  the  un- 
dergraduates is  particularly 
appealing  to  me." 

The   position    of    Director    of 


Security  at  Williams  is  a  com- 
bination of  police  work  and 
counseling  which  takes  special 
skills.  O'Connor  noted  that  Jenks 
is  "very  eager  to  learn  what  has 
to  be  learned  about  the  job  ... 
He  has  the  qualities  of  open- 
mindedness  and  fairness  which 
made  him  a  very  appealing 
candidate." 

As  a  long-time  resident  of 
Williamstown,  Jenks  is  already 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
region.  He  is  a  1976  graduate  of 
Berkshire  Community  College 
with  an  Association  of  Science 
degree  in  criminal  justice,  a  1%0 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  Academy  in 
Framingham  and  a  1950  graduate 
of  Williamstown  High  School. 


Co-ed  entries- 


Ranson   H.   Jenks,    Jr.  succeeds 
Wally  O'  as  Security  Chief, 


Federal  laws  farce  campus  canstruction 


by  Steve  Spears 
In  an  attempt  to  meet  Federal 
Guidelines,  the  College  has 
continued  its  construction 
program  to  the  equip  buildings 
with  facilities  for  the  han- 
dicapped. 

"We've  tried  to  provide 
reasonable  access  to  a  Williams 
College  education,"  said  Peter 
Welanetz,  Director  of  the 
Physical  Plant. 

Welantez,  though,  said  that  the 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  "almost  like 
overkill."  The  College,  he  said, 
has  adapted  as  many  of  the 
guidelines  as  were  financially 
practical. 

Welanetz  cited  the  expense  of 
redesigning  entrances  and  in- 
stallation of  ramps  and  elevators 
as  justification  for  the  Williams 
approach. 

"Many  of  the  buildings  on 
campus  are  old  and  elevated 
considerably  above  ground  level, 
as  in  Hopkins   Hall,"  Welanetz 


said.  "Even  in  a  new  building 
design  there  is  a  tremendous 
expense;  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  just  for  elevators." 

The  aesthetic  value  was  also 
considered  in  the  designs. 
"We've  tried  to  make  things  as 
attractive  as  possible,  but  still 
functional,"  said  Welanetz. 

The  Williams  campus  was 
estimated  to  be  20  per  cent  ac- 
cessible to  handicapped  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
Welanetz  estimated  that  the 
campus  would  be  27  per  cent 
accessible  at  the  completion  of 
the  program  this  year.  "New 
buildings  like  Sawyer  Library 
are  100  per  cent  accessible,  and 
we've  made  other  buildings 
reasonably  so,"  he  stated. 

In  student  housing,  Lehman, 
Bryant,  and  Currier  dorms  have 
been  redesigned  to  accommodate 
handicapped  students.  The  work 
included  the  redesigning  of 
bathrooms,  widening  of  door- 
ways, and  installation  of  ramps. 


Need  art  supplies?  We  now  stock  artist's  pads  by  Strathmore 
and  National,  Bocour  oil  and  acrylic  paints,  brushes  and 
painting  mediums  and  artist  canvas  by  Fredrix.  Stop  in  and  see 
the  best  selection  In  town.  We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of 
calligraphy  supplies  for  all  of  your  lettering  needs. 


McClelland's  Stationery  &  Office  Products 
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Try  the  NEW  big  screen  video  games: 
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Tuesday, 

Thursday,  and  Friday  nights 
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The  energy  conservation 
program  is  also  nearing  com- 
pletion according  to  John  Holden, 
Mechanical  Engineer  for  the 
college.  The  program,  begun  in 
1972,  has  involved  setback  of 
thermostats,  insulation,  and 
storm  window  installation. 

This  summer,  storm  windows 
were  put  on  Dodd  house  and  the 
thermostats  there  were  relocated 
for  better  heat  distribution. 
Holden  said  that  money  has  been 
set  aside  for  insulation  but  work 
has  not  begun  yet. 

"We're  waiting  for  the  National 
Energy  Act  to  provide  funds,  but 
they  won't  give  money 
retroactively,"  he  explained. 
"We  didn't  do  much  work  on 
energy  this  summer.  The  Federal 
law  for  the  handicapped  took 
priority  this  year." 


The  dining  and  lounge  areas  of 
Wood  House  have  been  reworked 
along  with  rooms  in  Garfield 
House. 

"With  the  opening  of  GarWood 
we've  made  every  type  of 
campus  housing  open  to  han- 
dicapped students,"  noted 
Charles  Jankey,  Director  of 
Student  Housing. 

Mission  Park,  Sage  and  Currier 
Hall  all  received  general 
refurbishing  over  the  summer. 
The  work  included  recovering 
walls,  replacing  woodwork  and 
furniture,  and  installation  of  new 
flooring. 

In  Currier,  the  old  rooms  of  the 
Music  Department  were  con- 
verted to  eleven  student  rooms. 
The  cost  of  these  renovations  was 
$30,000. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
"After  spending  an  exhausting 
aftern(X)n  with  members  of  my 
entry  trying  to  figure  out  another 
solution,"  she  explained  "we 
were  able  to  balance  the  numbers 
by  making  two  entries  in  the  quad 
coed,  which  is  what  we  wanted  to 
do  in  the  first  place." 

"The  success  of  coed  living 
depends  largely  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  JA's,"  she  added.  "They 
have  the  potential  to  make  or 
break  an  entry." 

Keactions  from  students  living 
in  coed  entries  this  year  were 
mostly  positive,  but  some 
students  raised  minor  com- 
plaints. 

Lloyd  Bishop  said  he  feels  that 
it's  a  more  natural  living 
situation,  and  his  Junior  Advisor, 
Sherri  Nelson,  agreed.  "The  only 
thing  that  might  be  a  problem  is 
planning  activities  with  a  single- 
sex  entry,"  she  said. 

Ann  Morris,  a  Junior  Advisor  in 
Sage  D,  said  that  everyone  in  her 
entry  is  getting  along  like  they've 
been  friends  for  years.  She  added 
that  "it's  particularly  healthy  for 
the  quad,  where  role  playing  is  at 
its  worst.  Having  coed  entries 
helps  ease  that  pressure. 

One  freshman  said  that  it 
makes  it  easier  to  get  to  know 
guys  as  friends,  instead  of  in  the 
usual  boy-girl  relationship. 
Another  added  that  her  entry  had 
"developed  brother-sister 
relati,onshiDS 

Some  Students,  however,  said 
they  missed  the  atmosphere  of 
living  only  with  their  own  sex. 

Chris  Biondi  said  that 
"although  it's  good  to  have  girls 
for  friends,  you  can't  expect  your 
entry  to  be  your  social  center 
because  of  jealousies  that  could 
develop." 


Log  pizza  highlights  menu- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
crust— what  Duffield  calls  the 
operation's  "biggest  problem  in 
terms  of  taste."  After  a  good  deal 
of  trial  and  error,  the  chefs  have 
settled  upon  a  more  or  less 
"standard"  crust  recipe,  which  is 
unpretentiously  preserved  on  a 
grease-stained  piece  of  brown 
paper  bag. 

The  Alpha  Pizza  pie  really 
begins  with  its  sauce,  a  unique 
concoction  that  combines  the 
culinary  talents  of  Betty  Crocker, 
Rich  Seroussi  and  sophomore  Joe 
Alfano.  Alfano  is  no  newcomer  to 
the  art  of  pizza  making,  and  his 
penchant  for  basil  and  garlic  has 
lent  Alpha's  sauce  an  old-world 
pungency.  This  flavor  is  further 
heightened     by     a     generous 


sprinkling  of  grated  mozzarella— 
a  more  expensive  cheese, 
Behrman  hashens  to  point  out, 
than  the  cheddar  used  by  his 
competitor.  For  those  whose 
taste  demands  more  than  the 
"basic"  pizza,  a  variety  of  ad- 
ditional fixings  are  available, 
including  green  peppers,  onions, 
mushrooms  and  the  inevitable 
pepperoni. 

Sales  at  the  Log  pizzeria  seem 
to  verify  the  owners'  praise  of 
their  product.  On  weekends, 
Behrman  says  nightly  output  has 
run  as  high  as  40  pizzas,  which  he 
estimates  to  be  maximum 
capacity  given  the  operation's 
present  facilities  and  personnel. 

Duffield  fears,  however,  that 
the  real  or  imagined  pressures  of 
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HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
MBA  PROGRAM 

An  Admissions  Representative  from 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

will  be  on  campus 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1979 

to  meet  with  students  interested  in 
the  two-year  MBA  Program 

Contact  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center 

for  more  details  and  to  sign  up  for 
an  information  session. 


Harvard  Business  School  is  committed  to 

the  principle  of  equal  educationaJ  opportunity 

and  evaluates  candidates  without  regard  to 

race,  sex,  creed,  national  origin  t)r  handicap. 


Mike  Behrman  prepares  a  tasty 
pizza  for  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 

(photo  by  Cast) 

mid-semester  may  cause 
students  to  "lose  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  Log."  In  response 
to  this  possibility,  the  owners 
plan  to  launch  a  coordinated 
advertising  campaign,  and  ex- 
pand their  sales  to  include  take- 
out and  phone-in  orders. 
Ultimately,  they  hope  to  stabilize 
their  output  at  an  average  of  30 
pizzas  per  night  throughout  the 
semester. 

The  responsibilities  of 
operating  a  small  business 
inevitably  conflict  with  the 
demands  imposed  by  academic. 
As  Behrman  observes,  "Nobody 
really  has  time  to  monitor  the 
thing  on  a  day-to-day  basis."  To 
deal  with  this  problem,  the 
proprietors  of  Alpha  Pizza  Phi 
have  contemplated  hiring  a 
manager  to  obtain  supplies  and 
supervise  finances. 

Although  the  operation's  long- 
term  future  is  uncertain,  the 
three  entrepreneurs  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  success  of 
their  venture  so  far.  Duffield 
confidently  predicts  that  the 
Alpha  Pizza  pie  will  "capture  the 
college  market." 
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Viewpoint 


Cliques  threaten  campus 

byvDana  Mulvany 

Last  year  a  male  student  sat  down  near  me  and  began  chattering 
away.  We  knew  each  other  shghtly,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  funny  and  had  anything  to  say  to  me.  Although  I  could  see  his 
mind  wasn't  really  on  our  conversation,  he  exhibited  just  the  right 
mixture  of  sensitivity,  humor  and  intelligence.  I  sat  up  and  took  notice 
of  him.  (Besides,  he  was  aesthetically  appealing).  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
know  him  better,  so  I  looked  for  opportunities  to  talk  to  him. 

However,  had  not  one  of  my  classes  required  a  project  for  which  I 
interviewed  this  person,  I  never  would  have  known  him  any  better.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  clique.  He  ate,  partied  and  studied  with  the  same 
group  of  people.  He  played  some  sports  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
others  to  meet  him,  but  conversations  on  the  field  are  usually 
superficial  and  friendship  is  strengthened  off  the  field.  To  become 
closer  was  extremely  difficult  unless  one  was  a  member  of  his  clique. 

Obviously  this  clique  was  not  the  only  one  on  campus,  or  I  wouldn't 
be  writing  about  this.  Dozens  of  cliques  exist  at  Williams.  Because 
many  people  have  left  since  last  year,  however,  many  of  the  cliques 
are  broken  and  you  will  probably  see  greater  friendship  among  the 
college  population  now  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  People  are 
glad  to  see  each  other  after  three  months  of  vacation — and  they  are 
also  selecting  a  new  group  of  friends. 

Most  of  us  have  had  great  fun  with  groups  of  close  friends  and  may 
see  nothing  wrong  with  spending  one's  entire  social  life  with  them.  I'm 
sure  many  of  the  whites  in  South  Africa  feel  the  same  way.  When  most 
of  Williams'  upperclassmen  seem  to  congregate  in  cliques  in  virtually 
every  moment  of  their  spare  time,  I  doubt  that  they  have  much  in- 
terest in  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  people  different  than  themselves.  So 
the  road-is  wide  open  for  racism,  sexism  and  other  forms  of  hatred,  I 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  students'  opposition  to  the  apartheid  system  in 
South  Africa  since  they  seem  so  complacent  and  self-satisfied  about 
the  subtle  forms  of  apartheid  they  practice  here.  There  appears  to  be 
little  difference  between  the  righteousness  of  white  South  Africans  and 
that  of  so  many  Williams  students. 

Nothing  is  wrong  with  having  a  group  of  friends  with  whom  one  likes 
to  spend  time.  Too  many  people,  however,  seemingly  couldn't  care 
less  if  they  met  any  more  people.  They  shut  themselves  off  from 
strangers,  either  physically  or  by  superficial  conversation.  They  will 
see  somebody  sitting  alone  at  a  dinner  table  and  pass  them  to  eat  with 
the  people  with  whom  they've  dined  all  year.  They  will  ignore  the 
exchange  student  sitting  next  to  them  for  the  length  of  the  entire  meal 
(but  they  might  say  goodbye) .  They  pass  up  dozens  of  opportunities  to 
meet  somebody  new  or  to  know  someone  better.  We  are  poorer  for 
such  snobbery. 

Perhaps  it's  too  late  for  upperclassmen  to  see  why  they  should  be 
receptive'  to  relationships  with  more  varied  types  of  people.  They  may 
not  fear  prejudice  as  I  do  and  see  that  Cliques  are  an  excellent  way  to 
uphold  and  rationalize  prejudice.  We  are  not  learning  as  much  about 
each  other  as  we  could,  due  to  our  cliquishness.  One  might  hope  that 
the  class  of  '83  can  begin  to  take  advantage  of  our  diversity  and  avoid 
such  cliques  in  the  future. 

Sfudenfs  protest  stereos 

by  Chris  McDermott 

As  the  academic  year  starts  rolling  in  earnest,  Williams  students 
find  themselves  tugged  ever  more  forcefully  by  such  things  as  papers, 
due  dates,  and  paranoia.  Silence,  especially  at  night  during  study 
times,  becomes  more  and  more  precious.  In  fact,  many  people  become 
upset,  indignant,  or  downright  hostile  when  their  peace  and  quiet  has 
been  breached.  These  people— who  include  many  of  the  brightest, 
most  successful,  and  therefore  most  hated  students  on  campus— have 
been  known  to  strike  out  at  anyone  creating  any  kind  of  sound  what- 
soever. Roommates  have  paid  hideously  for  having  coughed  once  too 
often,  or  answering  a  phone  one  ring  too  late.  Most  hated  in  the  heart 
of  every  real  silence  fanatic  is  the  dread  spectre  of  stereophonic 
sound. 

In  recent  weeks  this  minority  has  become  more  vocally  anti-sound 
system.  These  anti-soundies  content  that  not  only  is  stereo  music 
(which  they  refer  to  disgustedly  as  "noise")  overly  loud  but  also 
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addictive  and  mentally  paralyzing.  They  further  maintain  that  the 
noise  blasting  from  stereos  and  out  of  dorm  windows,  or  vibrating  up 
and  down  the  heating  pipes,  is  a  gross  invasion  of  their  privacy.  Some 
of  the  more  vicious  and  unstable  elements  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it 
is  lousy  music  anyway. 

In  the  past,  the  anti-soundies  have  been  a  docile,  disjointed  group, 
repressing  their  frustration  as  decibel  mounted  on  decibel,  snapping 
untold  numbers  of  pencils.  Now,  however,  the  anti-soundies  show 
ominous  signs  of  unity. 

An  unverified  report  had  a  small  group  of  antisoundies  in  Mark 
Hopkins,  on  a  particularly  "noisy"  night  last  week,  shouting  in  unison 
from  their  windows,  "We're  mad  as  hell  and  we're  not  taking  it  any 
more!"  No  one,  of  course,  heard  them. 

There  is  evidence  of  an  underground  movement ;  rumors  are  flying 
of  a  subterranean  Williams  Ultimate  Silence  Organization,  whose 
members  use  the  secret  greeting  as  they  pass  of  not  saying  anything  to 
each  other. 

But  there  is  already  evidence  of  dissent  among  the  anti-soundies. 
There  are  reports  of  splinter  groups  breaking  away,  such  as  the  Anti- 
Discos  or  the  more  dogmatic  Anti-Hard  Rockers.  There  is  even 
evidence  of  infiltration  by  pro-stereo  elements:  some  anti-soundies 
are  alleged  to  have  tried  stereo  music  "once  or  twice"  and  a  few  are 
even  reported  as  having  liked  it.  Obviously,  a  pro-silence  coalition  of 
any  kind  is  unstable  at  best. 

Faced  with  this  conclusion,  many  anti-soundies  have  become 
desperate,  their  fanaticism  manifesting  itself  in  increasingly  gross 
and  obviously  fantastic  accusations  leveled  against  the  stereo  in- 
stitution. They  claim  the  purchase  of  stereo  components  is  a  form  of 
"competitive  materialism"  and  that  listening  to  stereo  "noise"  is 
injurious  to  the  American  public. 

As  the  situation  has  reached  this  dangerous  point,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
step  forward  in  defense  of  sound  systems.  As  a  stereo  non-owner,  I  am 
presumably  free  of  the  alleged  addiction  to  hi-fi  rhusic. 

1  get  pretty  sick  of  hearing  people  put  down  stereos  harmful  to 
Americans.  Stereos  are  as  American  as  free  enterprise,  democracy, 
and  Adam  Smith.  Anyone  whocalls  stereos  un-American  doesn't  know 
what  American  is.  Even  if  some  of  the  best  stereos  are  Japanese. 

And  all  those  silence-fanatics  screaming  for  their  rights!  Well, 
stereo  owners  have  rights  too,  and  I'm  one  Williams  student  who 
thinks  it's  about  time  they  started  sticking  up  for  those  rights.  I  mean, 
you  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  get  the  biggest  and  loudest  set  you  can.  If 
you're  not  allowed  to  play  it  as  loud  and  as  often  as  often  as  you  like, 
why,  you're  being  cheated  of  what  you  paid  good  money  for! 

It's  not  as  if  there  aren't  alternative  study  places  for  the  anti- 
soundies.  Think  of  all  the  nice  quiet  rooms  in  the  academic  buildings 
and  the  libraries.  Some  of  the  houses  even  have  study  rooms  of  their 
own.  But  nooooo,  the  silence-nuts  obstinately  demand  their  dubious 
"right"  to  silence  in  their  own  rooms.  Not  one  word  of  gratitude  for  all 
the  expense  the  College  is  going  through  in  soundproofing  their  walls.  I 
personally  think  that  if  these  people  don't  like  stereo  music,  they  just 
shouldn't  listen. 

Well,  I  think  I've  said  about  as  much  as  a  sane  man  can  in  defense  of 
stereos.  All  sensible  people  must  by  now  be  convinced  that  electronic 
amplification  of  music  is  not  only  conducive  to  an  academic  en- 
vironment but  actually  essential.  I'm  convinced  anyway. 

In  fact,  I'm  so  convinced  that  I'm  going  to  take  the  money  I  was 
saving  for  college  next  term  and  invest  it  in  Pioneer,  Technics,  and 
Sony,  helping  to  uphold  this  cultural  institution  (and  make  a  tidy  profit 
as  well).  1  don't  care  what  the  anti-sound  system  fanatics  say,  I  say 
Williams  needs  more  stereos. 

Let's  hear  it  for  stereos! 


Luce  Scholar    grants 
offer    Asian    exposure 

Graduating  seniors,  graduate 
and  professional  school  students, 
and  recent  alumni  arc  eligible  to 
enter  the  1980  Luce  Scholars 
Program  now  underway. 

The  program  was  established 
in  1973  to  give  outstanding  young 
Americans  an  exposure  to  Asia  at 
an  early  stage  in  their  careers.  It 
is  unique  in  that  it  excludes  Asian 
specialists  and  international 
affairs  experts  in  favor  of  young 
men  and  women  whose  leader- 
ship potential  is  in  areas 
unrelated  to  Asian  specialties. 

Students  interested  should 
contact  Peter  Frost. 


Lefters- 
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And  they  go  home  and  hug 
themselves.  If  you  ever  happen  to 
get  together,  the  two  of  you  can 
go  to  the  library  and  study.  Or 
you  can  go  meet  some  professors 
and  agree  with  them.  Or  you  can 
complain  about  the  social  life  at 
Williams,  so  that  you  can  go  to 
bed  by  yourself  in  peace. 

WIMP'S  think  what  the  alumni 
think.  They  have  their  Coca-cola 
or  their  glass  of  beer  at  the  Log. 
They  get  to  bed  early,  keeping 
their  stereo  low  and  their  GPA 
high,  and  get  an  enormous 
amount  of  pleasure  out  of  com- 
plaining. WIMP'S  realize  that  if 
you  can't  do  anything  about 
something:  complain— and  then 
it  becomes  something  you  can't 
do  anything  about.  And  then  you 
can  laugh! 

My  only  objection  to  this  fine 
institution  is  that,  as  WIMP's  get 
larger  in  number,  it's  harder  to 
find  non-WIMP's.  Hundreds  of 
non-WIMP's  go  into  seclusion 
every  year  out  of  fear  of  l)eing 
laughed  at  for  trying.  They're 
scared.  Non-WIMP's  get  scared 
because  they  can't  find  other  non- 
WIMP's.  Oh,  they  can  find  people 
who  get  drunk,  and  play  a  loud 
stereo,  and  do  bong-hits  for  days. 
But  most  of  them  are  closet 
WIMP's  anyway.  Or  at  least 
they're  afraid  to  let  go  of  all  their 
wimpish  tendencies.  And  I  don't 
blame  them.  They're  scared. 

Colin  Neenan 


Grundy's  Service  Center 

24  Water  St. 

The  management  is  happy  to  offer  a  10% 
discount  on  all  repairs  and  accessories  to  students, 
faculty  and  employees  of  Williams  College. 
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Log  nears  extinction 


V'hen  Mitchell  Katz  '79  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Log 
manager  this  summer,  he 
inherited  the  campus'  most 
endangered  specie. 

"Besides  being  a  good  op- 
portunity to  manage  a  business 
and  try  something  new,"  Katz 
said,  "the  new  drinking  age 
presents  a  big  challenge." 

Katz's  major  project  this  year 
will  be  to  attract  people  to  the 
Log.  In  the  first  15  operating 
days,  Katz  said  business  is  down 
45  per  cent  from  the  same  period 
last  year,  but  since  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  campus  can  legally 
drink,  Katz  is  encouraged  by  the 
steady  100  weeknight  customers 
and  up  to  200  weekend  customers. 

Katz,  a  local  boy  who  grew  up 
in  Adams,  has  many  ideas  to 
insure  the  Log's  status  as  the 
campus  social  center.  Katz  is 
planning  "open-mike"  nights, 
open  to  anyone  with  prepared 
acts,  featured  musical  artists, 
and  other  entertainment. 


Adopting  a  new  policy  for 
handling  alcoholic  beverages 
sales  has  gone  smoothly.  People 
of  legal  age  have  their  hands 
stamped  enabling  them  to  pur- 
chase the  beverages. 

The  new  system  has  partially 
resulted  in  minors  accounting  for 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  Log's 
customers.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
last  spring's  "wet"  and  "dry" 
nights.  "Wet"  nights  closed  the 
Log  to  minors  on  designated 
nights  when  alcoholic  beverages 
were  sold. 

Fiscally,  the  Log  is  en- 
dangered. In  years  past  the 
administration  has  covered  its 
inevitable  annual  deficit,  but  with 
the  drastic  reduction  in  sales  this 
year,  the  College  trustees  will 
decide  in  February  whether  to 
keep  the  Log  open. 

As  Katz  sees  it,  the  Log's  future 
rests  with  the  students,  "If 
students  believe  the  Log  should 
stay  open,  they  should  come  on 
down.  Student  input  will  be 
tested." 


Mike  Battey  and  Log  Manager,  Mitch  Katz,  are  shown  tapping  beer 
for  thirsty  students.  (photo  by  Gast) 

Local  CDA    supports     Kennedy 

The  Williams  branch  of  the 
CDA  is  presently  helping  to 
publicize  a  state  fundraiser  for 
the  Parent  organization  which  is 
scheduled  for  September  26  in 
Boston.  The  committee  plans  to 
encourage  students  to  attend  the 
Williamstown  Democratic 
caucus,  which  will  take  place 
October  16th.  The  caucus  plans  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  to  urge 
Senator  Kennedy  to  run.  The 
chairman  has  assured  the 
College  that  students  will  be  able 
to  speak  at  the  forum.  Beyond  the 
caucus,  the  committee  plans  to 
develop  its  activities  around  the 
campaign. 


Chico  Colella  and  Jeff  G>ombs  are    Intensely  involved  in  a  game  of 
foosball,  a  popular  activity  at  the  Log.  (photo  by  Gast) 
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With  the  New  Hampshire 
primary  only  a  lew  months  off, 
attention  has  focused  on 
primaries,  conventions,  and  most 
important,  the  presidential 
election. 

According  to  Howard  Shapiro, 
the  Williams  College  coordinator 
of  the  Committees  for  a 
Democratic  alternative," 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.i  is  the  only  alternative 
who  can  lead  the  country  and 
restore  strength  to  the  American 
presidency. 

The  Committee  for  a 
Democratic  Alternative,  (CDA)  a 
nationwide  organization  of 
volunteers,  aims  to  "develop 
such  a  strong  mandate  for 
Senator  Kennedy  at  a  grass  roots 
level  that  he  will  feel  compelled 
to  run  for  the  nomination,"  said 
Shapiro.  The  CDA,  an  in- 
dependent organization,  main- 
tains no  official  ties  with  either 
Senator  Kennedy  or  his  staff. 

Shapiro  is  confident  that 
Senator  Kennedy  will  not  only 
run  for  the  presidency,  but  will 
make  it  official  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Shapiro  believes  that 
Senator  Kennedy  will  "come  to 
the  realization  that  there  is  wide 
spread  popular  support  for  his 
candidacy.  Furthermore,  the  role 
of  volunteers  will  be  extremely 
important  throughout  the 
campaign." 


Dewey  approved  as 
permanent  housing 

Dewey  House,  a  College  dor- 
mitory facility,  won  approval 
Thursday  night  for  permanent 
use  as  student  housing. 

Seven  women,  who  had  been 
housed  in  the  infirmary  due  to  a 
campus  housing  shortage,  moved 
into  the  house  on  Friday. 

"I  expect  the  house  to  be  full  by 
next  week,"  said  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad.  The  house  holds 
approximately  14-15  students. 

As  in  years  past,  Dewey  House 
will  again  this  year  house  only 
women.  The  reason  for  this, 
according  to  Roosenraad,  is  a 
shortage  of  bathrooms  in  the 
house.  Unless  the  number  of  men 
and  women  were  equal,  he 
pointed  out,  use  of  the  house's  two 
bathrooms  would  be  unevenly 
distributed. 

Women  from  other  over- 
crowded dorms  on  campus  will 
join  the  seven  women  already 
living  in  Dewey  next  week. 

"We  never  expected  to  be  b^ck 
for  another  permit,"  Charles 
Jankey,  director  of  student 
housing,  told  the  Williamstown 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  Thur- 
sday night.  "Our  enrollment  has 
remained  high,  and  the  number 
of  student  requests  to  live  off- 
campus  has  dropped.  We  need 
more  on-campus  living." 

Jankey  said  there  were  only  130 
off-campus  applications  this 
year,  compared  to  the  past 
average  of  140-150. 

The  College  won  a  five-year 
extension  for  the  use  of  the 
building  in  1974.  This  permit  was 
granted  to  house  15  un- 
dergraduate women. 


College  hires  45  new  profs 


Judith  Allen,  M.Ed.  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Af- 
firmative Action  and  Govern- 
ment Relations. 

James  R.  Baldwin,  B.A.  Director 
of  Annual  Giving  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Alumni    Relations. 

Olga  R.  Beaver,  Ph.D.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Bernard  W.  Bell,  Ph.D.  Part-time 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  English, 
first  semester 

Lola  C.  Bogyo,  Ph.D.  Assistant 
Professor  of    Psychology. 

Karin  S.  Brosnahan.  Director  of 
Personnel. 

John  W.  Coffey,  M.A.  Acting 
Director    of     the     Williams 
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College  Art  Museum  8.  Part- 
time     Instructor     in     Art. 

Elizabeth  A.  Colburn,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Robert  C.  Davis,  M.A.  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  German 

Joan  Edwards,  Ph.D.  Assistant 
Professor    of    Biology. 

Marc  R.  Ellington,  M.E.d.  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education 

Gerald  A.  Epstein,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Stephen  Fix,  M.A.  Assistant 
Professor  of  English. 

Larry  W.  Fuchser,  Ph.D.  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Bruce  H.  Goodrich,  M.F.A. 
Costume  Designer  of  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre  and 
Part-time  Instructor  In  Theatre 

William  T.  Groener,  M.A. 
Technical  Director  of  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre  and 
Lecturer  in  Theatre. 

Dan  F.  Gutwein,  M.A.  Assistant 
Professor    of    Music. 

Everett  Hafner,  Ph.D.  Visiting 
Professor  of  Physics 

Thorn  Hall,  Ph.D.  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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on  concerts 


by  Todd  Tucker 

Debates  over  the  value  of 
popular  culture  are  nothing  new. 
There  will  always  be  those  who, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  look 
down  upon  those  artistic  genres 
which  have  the  broadest  appeal. 
In  spite  of  the  tendency  to  debunk 
that  which  pleases  the  masses, 
joyful  expressions  of  the  human 
spirit — such  as  popular  music- 
have  persisted  throughout 
history. 

During  my  years  at  Williams  1 
have  attended  only  one  concert 
produced  by  the  now  defunct  All 
College  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee (ACEC).  (Gary  Burton 
was  terrific.  Too  bad  only  fifty 
people  took  the  opportunity  to  see 
him.)  The  ACEC's  successor,  the 
Student  Activities  Board,  has  an 
opportunity  to  rectify  the 
situation:  Williams'  concerts 
need  not  be  failures. 

The  ACEC's  problems  revolved 
around  three  issues:  selection, 
scheduling  and  promotion.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  last 
two  years  the  musicians  who 
have  played  here  have  been 
either  soft-country  rock  or  "soon 
to  be  a  giant"  noisemakers.  The 
ACEC  was  notorious  for  bringing 
groups  that  were  virtual 
unknowns.  The  student  body  was 
assured  that  success  lay  just 
around  the  corner  for  such  future 
greats  as  Timberline  and 
Fotomaker.  The  former 
disbanded  several  weeks  after 
playing  Chapin  Hall,  while  the 
latter  is  playing  bars  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  music 
played  by  the  bands  became 
repetitious:  Kalapana, 
Livingston  Taylor,  Harry  Chapin, 
Poussette  Dart  Band  and  Pure 
Prairie  League.  All  not  only  play 
in  the  same  musical  vein;  are 
either  past  their  prime  or  doomed 
to  a  life  of  obscurity. 

The  notable  exception  to  this 
trend  was  also  the  most 
disgraceful  concert  fiasco  in  the 
ACEC's  sordid  history.  Southside 
Johnny  and  the  Asbury  Jukes  are 
perhaps  the  tightest,  most 
precise  rock  'n  roll  band  in  the 
country.  Exuding  an  air  of  vigor 
and  excitement,  they  have 
earned  a  place  of  respect  and 
admiration  in  musical  circles. 
The  Jukes  are  a  band  which 
regularly  sells  out  wherever  they 
play.  That  Southside  Johnny 
Lyon  attracted  only  a  meager 
crowd  when  he  played  in  the 
Field  House  last  year  can  be 
attributed  to  the  problems  of  poor 
scheduling  and  promotion,  which 
plagued  the  ACEC. 

To  begin  with,  the  concert  was 
scheduled  for  the  Thursday  night 
preceding  Fall  Break.  Many  of 
those  who  had  met  the  obligations 
of  mid-term  exams  had  already 
departed  Williamstown  for  the 
long  weekend.  Those  who 
remained  were,  by  and  large, 
preoccupied  preparing  for 
whatever  trials  awaited  them  on 
Friday.  The  scheduling 
eliminated  the  vast  majority  of 
Southside  Johnny's  potential 
audience. 

The  lack  of  an  organized  effort 
to  promote  the  concert  also 
contributed  to  its  failure.  Many 
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on  this  campus  were 
unacquainted  with  the  music  of 
the  Jukes.  The  ACEC  should  have 
launched  an  all-out  promotion 
campaign  in  conjunction  with 
WCKM.  Instead,  only  a  few  signs 
were  posted  in  the  community.  A 
market  of  ticket  buyers  lay  un- 
tapped in  Bennington,  North 
Adams  and  Pittsfield.  Many 
people  in  those  areas  would  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  see  a 
band  of  the  Jukes'  stature. 

In  addition,  the  WCFM  disc 
j(x;keys  did  little  to  help  promote 
the  show.  They  mispronounced 
the  band's  name  with  regularity: 
Southside  Johnny  and  the  Asbury 
Dukes  or  Jo  Jo  and  the  Jukes. 
This  is  not  the  treatment 
deserved  by  one  of  America's 
premier  rock  outfits. 

But  that  is  all  past  history. 
What  matters  most  is  thai  the 
College  community  not  be  forced 
to  endure  any  more  years  of 
musical  drought.  The  SAB  has 
the  chance  to  bring  high  quality 
acts  to  Williams. 

Only  a  sensible  approach  will 
assure  the  success  of  such  ven- 
tures, however.  F'irst,  the  Board 
should  seek  performers  who  truly 
show  potential  or  proven  success. 
Many  fine  bands  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  cost.  Names  such  as 
Ian  Hunter,  Rachel  Sweet,  Nick 
Lowe,  and  the  Michael  Stanley 
Band  are  examples.  Given  a  well- 
chosen  date,  a  coordinated  and 
earnest  promotion  effort,  one 
which  familiarizes  Williams 
students  with  the  music  in 
question,  any  of  these  bands 
could  be  successful  in  concerts  at 
Williams. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
situation  must  account  for  the 
problems  faced  by  the  SAB: 
Williams'  isolation,  the  absence 
of  a  good  concert  facility,  and  the 
culturally  restrictive  guidelines 
of  the  Deans'  office.  'These  ob- 
stacles are  not  insurmountable, 
however.  The  promise  of  high 
quality  rock  music  at  Williams 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  infinite 
hope. 

urban  guilt 
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by  Paul  Phillips 

Twenty-five  cents  is  the 
customary  gift  to  a  Boston 
panhandler,  no  matter  what  his 
station.  The  handicapped  fellow 
on  Washington  Street  collecting 
for  Wheelchair  Basketball,  the 
organ-grinder's  red-capped 
monkey  on  a  chain  who  gladly 
snatches  coins  from  tourist 
children,  the  Southier  kids  in 
baseball  caps  asking  for  Little 
League  donations,  the  ancient 
nun  on  School  Street  with  her 
cracked,  filthy  cup  and  tennis 
shoes:  they  all  get  a  quarter. 

There  are  only  a  few  class  acts 
which  get  more.  The  bagpipe 
player  at  Faneuil  Hall  gets  a 
dollar;  and,  in  the  same  vein,  the 
wizened  old  accordion  player 
outside  Jordan  Marsh  who  plays 


not  only  "Scotland  the  Brave" 
but  "The  Minstreal  Boy"  to  boot, 
he  gets  four  bits  and  a  heartfelt 
thank-you. 

There's  also  a  grimy  little 
fellow  who  plays  mandolin, 
banjo,  and  guitar  while  blowing  a 
harmonica  and  stamping  with  a 
tambourine  on  his  foot;  but  not 
for  these  talents  does  he  get  fifty 
cents— it  is  for  the  marionette 
show  he  gives  while  singing  "The 
Ed  King  Blues". 

And  Captain  Don,  a  mainstay 
on  Boston  Common,  always  gets 
half  the  change  in  my  pocket, 
lie's  been  swallowing  his 
eighteen-inch  World  War  I 
bayonet  "ever  since  the  blood 
stopped."  An  old  circus  hand,  he 
quit  the  travelling  shows  to  be 
"an  honorable  husband  and 
lather."  Now  he  performs  outside 
Park  Street  Station,  and  his  act  is 
perhaps  the  most  incredible 
you'll  see  on  Boston's  streets. 
After  his  spiel  and  The  Feat,  his 
son  collects  the  silver.  See  if  you 
can  give  less  than  half  a  buck. 

It's  tough  when  you're  filled, 
like  me,  with  urban  liberal  guilt, 
to  refuse  to  aid  the  destitute.  You 
come  out  of  Filene's  lugging  bags 
and  bags  of  flannel  shirts,  cor- 
duroy pants,  and  Lee  jeans,  and 
this  dark-haired  girl  with 
pleading  eyes  and  a  pink  rose 
asks  for  money  to  help  starving 
Indian  children  on  Oklahoma 
reservations.  You  smile,  stick  a 
bag  between  clenched  teeth,  and 
fish  in  your  pocket  for  a  dime. 
But  the  only  coins  you've  got  are 
a  quarter  lor  the  train  home  and 
the  penny  change  from  your 
$49.99  IZcil)  jacket. 

"Gee.  I'm  sorry,  miss.  I  — 
ugh— don'l  have  any  change." 
Because  if  you  do  give  her  the 
quarter,  you'll  have  to  go  buy  a 
pack  of  gum  or  something  to 
change  a  buck. 

"You  can't  give  anything'.'  ' 
And  tears  fill  her  eyes. 

Oh.  God.  "Well,  how  Ijoul  I  jusi 
give  you  a  dollar  and  call  i( 
square'?  "  Your  bags  are  slipping 
to  the  ground  as  you  fumble  the 
thick  wallet  out  of  the  liack 
|X)cket  of  your  Levi's,  flip  it  open, 
and  ease  out  a  dollar.  "OK'.'"  You 
make  as  to  leave. 

"Couldn't  you  give  another 
dollar'.'  We've  got  to  get  back  to 
Oklahoma." 

".Another'.'!  Um,  no.  I  really 
don't  think  so   " 

But  another  Indian  girl  has 
approached  from  behind  and  now 
swings  into  view. 

"Can  1  have  a  dollar,  too'.'" 

"Are  you  kidding'?" 

"Ooh,  but  I'm  hungry,"  she 
moans. 

And  the  whole  thing  becomes  a 
farce.  These  two  little  con-girls 
have  abused  your  sense  of  social 
justice.  Red-faced,  you  step  back 
out  of  reach. 

"Sorry,  I've  got  to  go,"  you 
declare  forcefully. 

"Please  mister." 

But  you've  decided,  and, 
staring  at  the  first  girl,  you  ask, 
"Don't  I  get  a  flower  or 
something?" 

She  draws  the  rose  to  her  body 


with  both  hands  and  smiles,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  the 
knowledge  of  your  knowledge  of 
her  deceit.  "No,  nothing  like 
that." 

You  shrug  and  smile  back. 
"Ah,  well   .  .  ." 

When  you  turn  back,  one  girl  is 
begging  from  a  gray-suited 
banker  while  the  other  hovers, 
ever  near. 
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on  defense  spending 

Note:  KKKLIX'TIONS  is  a 
biweekly  column  that  will  at- 
tempt to  probe  into  issues  of 
national  importance  and  offer  a 
commentary  on  some  of  the 
prolilems  now  confronting 
.America  and  the  world 
by  Matthew  Pauley 

Looking  ahead  to  the  deepening 
recession,  a  pragmatic  political 
analyst  might  call  for  major  cuts 
in  the  defense  budget  and  a  major 
retrenchment  on  costly  weapons 
.systems.  After  all,  such  cuts 
would  allow  us  to  spend  more  on 
the  poor  and  the  unemployed.  At 
the  same  time,  we  might  avoid 
increasing  inflation  caused  by 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Indeed,  many  in  the  Williams 
College  community  might  look  to 
just  such  cuts  as  ways  to  help  us 
out  of  our  economic  bind  and 
pave  the  way  toward  a  slowdown 
of  the  arms  race.  But  these  ad- 
vocates should  read  the 
newspapers  more  closely.  To 
concentrate  on  the  domestic 
economic  situation  while 
ignoring  the  realities  of  in- 
ternational relations  is 
irresponsible. 

We  now  lace  the  prospect  of  a 
militarily  expanding  Soviet 
(Jolialh.  Even  some  of  the  more 
lilx'ral    Senators    considering 


SALT  II,  and  certainly  many  of 
those  testifying,  agree  that  in 
many  weapons  areas  the  Soviets 
will  have  surpassed  us  by  the  late 
I980's.  Of  course  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  would  reveal 
what  Senator  George  McGovern 
has  referred  to  as  "a  rough 
equivalence."  The  momentum, 
however,  belongs  to  the 
Russians.  With  the  portion  of 
their  budget  now  going  to 
defense,  and  with  their  deter- 
mination to  increase  their 
military  might,  few  would 
disagree  that  a  passive,  or  half- 
hearted response  on  our  part, 
would  soon  relegate  us  to  in- 
feriotiry. 

A  proponent  of  defense  cuts 
needs  only  to  study  the  news  to 
remind  himself  of  Soviet  military 
adventures  the  world  over.  We 
stood  by  while  the  Soviets  in- 
stigated a  Marxist  coup  in 
Afghanistan  and  manipulated 
that  country's  strategic  position 
to  their  own  advantage.  We  have 
watched  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
fluence grow  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  sub- 
Saharan  continent.  The  Russian 
navy  has  moved  into  a  strategic 
position  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  And 
now  we  hear  of  a  Soviet  combat 
brigade  stationed  in  Cuba.  While 
it  does  not  directly  threaten  the 
mainland,  it  represents  a  clear 
symbolic  gesture  to  a  miUtarily 
weakening  America. 

Some  might  argue  that  too 
much  is  being  made  of  an  alleged 
.Soviet  threat.  As  Henry  Kissinger 
once  said,  "What  in  the  world  is 
strategic  superiority?"  Even  if 
the  Russian  were  to  surpass  us  in 
the  production  of  certain  key 
weapons,  wouldn't  the  two 
powers  have  the  capacity  to 
effectively  destroy  the  other 
anyway?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  game  of  international 
politics,  the  trump  card  is  per- 
ception. What  is  important  is 
what  the  other  side  sees  as  your 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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by  Betsy  McKee 

Suppose  that  you,  a  fairly 
typical  Williams  student,  stepped 
into  a  time  machine  and  suddenly 
found  yourself  transported  back 
twenty-five  years  to  the  Williams 
College  of  1954.  Just  how  different 
would  the  college  be? 

The  first  and  most  obvious 
difference  would  be  the  total  lack 
of  women.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  college  revelled  in  an 
unhealthy  single  sex  condition 
which  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
mixers  (parties  where  girls  were 
shipped  in  from  all  of  the  nearby 
women's  colleges,  for  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  too  young 
to  remember).  The  Williams 
Outing  Club,  in  addition  to  its 
strictly  outdoor  activities,  helped 
plan  excursions  of  this  nature. 

The  Williams  student  body  was 
much  smaller.  Only  279  freshmen 
enrolled  in  1954,  as  compared  to 
490  this  year. 

The  fraternity  system  was  at 
its  height  at  the  Williams  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  1954  15 
frats  completely  dominated  the 
campus  social  life  by  conducting 
house  parties.  Rush  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year,  with  86  per  cent  of  the  class 
pledging.  In  addition  to  running 
campus  social  activities,  the 
fraternities  also  provided 
housing  and  meals. 

Reorganization  of  the  rush 
system  became  a  major  issue 
in  1954,  Some  studies  and 
proposals  called  tor  moving  rush 
week  to  the  middle  of  the  fresh- 
man year.  Others  proposed 
making  the  fraternities  non- 
selective. 

One  fraternity,  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  resigned  from  its  national 
organization  in  1954  after  ad- 
mitting a  Jewish  memt)er  in 
defiance  of  national  rules.  This 
action  put  an  end  to  all  such 
discriminatory  policies  by 
fraternities  at  Williams. 

If  you  had  wandered  about  the 
Williams  campus  of  1954,  you 
would  have  noticed  several 
physical  differences.  The  elm 
trees  had  not  yet  died  and  several 
of  the  buildings  did  not  exist. 
Baxter  Hall  (named  tor  then- 
President  James  P.  Baxter  III) 
had  just  been  completed. 
Bronfman  Science  Center, 
Sawyer  Library,  Bernhard  Music 
Center,  Mission  Park  and 
Greylock  all  appeared  much 
later.  In  fact,  a  fraternity  house 
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stood  where  the  library,  is  now. 

Rather  than  discussing  a 
Presidential  election  or  inflation, 
Williams  students  feared  the 
draft  to  fight  in  Korea.  Lectures 
and  newspaper  articles  were 
aimed  at  helping  students  legally 
avoid  the  draft.  Freshmen, 
sophomores  and  juniors  all  knew 
exactly  what  class  rank  would 
keep  them  immune  for  another 
year,  and  what  they  had  to  score 
on  the  Deferment  Test.  Seniors 
wishing  to  go  straight  to  graduate 
school  had  to  be  in  the  top  quarter 
of  their  class  or  score  an  80  on  the 
Selective  Service  test. 

Students  then  marked  their 
eighteenth  birthdays  not  by 
drinking  legally  (as  we  used  to 
until  last  year)  but  by  registering 
at  their  local  draft  board.  Some 
students  decided  to  avoid  the 
draft  by  joining  the  Williams  unit 
of  the  Air  Force  ROTC.  Although 
students  choosing  this  route  were 
guaranteed  several  years' 
deferment,  they  were  also 
obligated  to  go  into  combat  after 
graduation. 

McCarthyism  was  another 
burning  issue  in  1954.  Editorials 
deplored  the  violation  of  various 
rights  encouraged  by  men  like 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

Despite  all  the  hot  national 
controversies,  life  in  the  Purple 
Valley  continued  in  a  way  foreign 
to  today's  student.  While  students 
today  seldom  get  up  before  noon 
on  Sunday,  in  1954  attendance  at 
Chapel  service  was  mandatory. 
The  Williams  Record  reported  on 
the  front  page  the  speaker  and 
subject  of  the  weekly  sermon. 

Today's  student  would  receive 
another  shock  by  stepping  into 
the  local  movie  theater.  "Gunga 
Din"  starring  Cary  Grant, 
"Crossed  Swords"  starring  Gina 
Lollobrigida  and  Errol  Flynn, 
and  the  box-office  hit  "Gone  With 
the  Wind"  came  to  Williamstown 
that  year. 

In  some  respects,  however,  we 
would  feel  right  at  home  at 
Williams  twenty-five  years  ago. 
In  1954  President  Baxter  spoke  at 
Convocation  about  war  or  ap- 
peasement, atomic  war  or 
destruction  of  nuclear  stockpiles. 
The  academic  atmosphere  of  the 
college  has  little  changed.  The 
misplaced  student  of  1979  would 
easily  recognize  where  he  was, 
and  might  choose  to  stay  and 
wander  a  bit  before  returning  to 
the  pressures  of  today. 
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Defense 
cutbacks 
threaten  U.S. 

Continued  from  Page  1 1 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  To 
sacrifice  parity  and  allow  the 
Russians  to  surpass  us  could  very 
well  contribute  to  their  sense  that 
we  are  militarily  weak.  They 
might  assume  greater  risks, 
secure  in  their  belief  that  we 
would  have  to  back  down  in  any 
direct  confrontation. 

Surely  no  advocate  of  defense 
cuts,  however  radical,  would  call 
for  an  abandonment  of  our 
friends  abroad  and  a  retreat  to 
isolationism.  What  about  the 
Middle  East?  How  are  we  to  keep 
the  oil  flow  steady  if  we  cannot 
exert  enough  diplomatic  pressure 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
spreading  their  Marxist  influence 
throughout  the  area?  How  are  we 
going  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia 
from  an  Iranian  type  uprising, 
thereby  ensuring  the  stability  of  a 
country  on  whom  we  are,  over- 
whelmingly dependent?  What 
about  Israel?  How  are  we  go 
protect  and  defend  Israel  if  our 
military  posture  has  been 
severely  weakened?  In  short,  our 
capacity  to  stand  by  our  allies 
and  protect  our  own  vital  in- 
terests would  suffer  dramatically 

Council  outlook- 

Continued  from  Page  3 
issues  like  limits  to  sports 
transport,  routine  funding  of  the 
yearbook,  and  the  expense  of 
concerts  may  appear  in  the 
spring. 

Finally,  after  the  initial 
allocations  end  the  Finance 
Committee  will  meet  to  discuss 
re-applications  for  funds,  to 
explore  ways  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  applications 
process,  and  to  smooth  the 
transition  of  power  to  next  year's 
Finance  Committee. 

Diana  DuRivage  is  not  a 
radical  reformer.  She  plans  to 


from  any  major  defense 
retrenchment. 

The  issue  of  protecting  allies 
raises  the  larger  matter  of 
America's  image  abroad.  Never 
before  in  our  history  have  we 
been  so  bitterly  criticized  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Free  World 
for  an  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility. Western  Europeans  feel 
we  have  retreated  into  isolation, 
sent  out  confusing  signals  and 
shied  away  from  our  obligations. 
The  Saudis  are  concerned  about 
our  willingness  to  stand  by  them 
in  the  Middle  East.  Indeed,  for 
most  of  the  world,  the  challenge 
ahead  lies  in  bolstering  our 
image  as  a  global  power  com- 
mitted to  preserving  its  in- 
terests—a challenge  that  would 
ill  be  met  by  a  military  cutback. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  all  this  talk 
about  weapons  systems  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  spend  each 
year  on  ridiculously  complex 
military  material.  But  we  do  not 
spend  our  valuable  resources  on 
weapons  and  machinery  because 
we  have  some  peculiar 
fascination  for  ICBMs,  or  some 
secret  love  of  pushing  the  world 
to  the  brink  of  disaster.  We  do  so, 
quite  simply,  because  the  Soviets 
have  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Of 
course  we  need  SALT 
negotiations  to  help  curb  the 
arms  race;  of  course  we  need  to 
come  to  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  on  cutbacks.  But  the  next 
time  you  feel  yourself  opting  for 
unilateral  defense  cutbacks  in  the 


work  not  on  the  system  of  fun- 
ding—which she  says  is  generally 
valid— but  rather  on  honing  the 
system,  pushing  recent  in- 
novations to  full  potential  and 
instituting  a  few  ideas  of  her  own. 

"It's  not  a  doctatorial  thing," 
she  says  of  her  position.  "I  see 
myself  as  doing  a  directional 
thing."  The  skill  of  her  direction 
and  the  efficacy  of  her  ideas  will 
face  their  strictest  test  over  the 
next  two  months,  as  every 
organization  on  campus  strains 
thr<)ugh  the  annual  budget 
scramble. 
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interest  of  saving  humanity,  ask 
yourself  why  the  Russians  spent 
bilhons  of  their  dollars  last  year 
on  defense.  What  do  you  suppose 
the  Soviets  hope  to  do  with  their 
weapons  and  bombs — celebrate 
Lenin's  birthday? 

It  would  not  be  melodramatic 
to  say  that  America  is  now  at  a 
watershed  in  her  relations  with 
the  world.  If  we  choose  savage 
military  cuts  now,  we  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  pay  later  on 
with  reduced  global  influence,  a 
loss  of  control  over  the  Middle 
East  and,  hence,  on  the  im- 
mediate sources  of  our  economic 
sustenance.  But,  most  crucial, 
with  an  image  as  a  superpower 
on  the  way  down— an  image  that 
would  be  shared  both  by  our 
allies  in  the  free  world  and  by  the 
Soviets. 

Intramurals  offer 
athletic  options— 

Continued  Irom  Page  15 
Usually  selected  by  their 
respective  houses,  they  serve  as 
liasons  between  the  team  and  the 
IM  office.  They  inform  team 
members  of  the  time  and  location 
of  activities,  and  then  report  the 
scores  to  the  IM  office.  Mt- 
Cormick  emphasized  that  their 
involvement  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  "If  they 
work  hard,  we  have  a  good 
program."  The  benefits  of  in- 
termural  sports  activities  are 
undeniable.  Aside  from 
broadening  social  contact,  it 
provides  an  outlet  for  work- 
oriented  students.  As  McCormick 
simply  states  it,  "it's  a  healthy 
and  a  good  thing  to  do," 


Chapter  elects  52  Phi  Betes 

The  gamma  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Williams  College 
elected  the  following  52  members  of  the  class  of  1980  to  mem- 
bership: 


Cathryn  Clement  Allen 
Stephen  Abram  Alpert 
Russell  Dean  Anderson 
Sarah  Mary  Assman 
Frederic  Glenn  Barr 
Michael  Jameson  Behrnnan 
Donald  Scott  Bell 
Carl  Frederick  BIgler 
Ronald  Scott  Black 
Carolyn  Mason  Brown 
Nancy  Louise  Burton 
Mark  Joseph  Cerbone 
William  Anthony  Clark 
Raymond  Thomas  Demeo,  Jr. 
Milton  Milutin  Djuric 
John  Stuart  Duffield 
John  Robert  Gasperini 
Richard  Evans  Gentry,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Acton  Hammond,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Louise  Hohmann 
William  Davidson  Hutton 
Timothy  Hugh  Kenefick 
Toni  King 

Jeffrey  David  Kovar 
Steven  Frederick  Kruger 
Mark  Lanier 


Scott  Lankford 
Garrick  Hlllman  Leonard 
Wayne  Conrad  Llles,  Jr. 
William  Albert  Lohrer 
Leslie  Stewart  AAassad,  Jr. 
Linda  Kay  Matson 
John  Baptle  McDowell 
Kathryn  Lee  McKay 
Curtis  Tracy  McMullen 
Charles  Reid  Merzbacher 
Hans  Christoph  Oettgen 
Steven  Bruce  Rebarber 
Marko  Cyril  Remec 
Nancy  Anne  Rhein 
Robert  David  Rubin 
Stephen  Reginald  St.  Clair 
Rebecca  Hamilton  Smith 
Carleton  Drew  Tait 
Richard  Miles  Tardlff 
Jeffrey  Penfield  Trout 
Bryan  Donovan  Voipp 
Karen  Sue  Walker 
Raymond  Randall  Wang 
Ira  Alan  Weinstock 
Peter  Angus  Winn 


Infirmary  services- 

Continued  from  Page  5 
North  Adams  distributes  in- 
formation and  runs  a  doctor's 
clinic  twice  a  month.  There  are 
several  gynecologists  nearby, 
whose  names  and  locations  are 

available  through  the  infirmary 
or  Peer  Health.  There  are  not, 
however,  any  female 


gynecologists  practicing  in  this 
area. 

Williams  despite  its  isolated 
location,  is  well  equipped  with 
information  and  facilities  which 
deal  with  birth  control.  Best  of 
all,  perhaps,  there  are  plenty  of 
qualified  people  ready  just  to 
talk. 
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Work-study  grant  bolsters  financial  aid  program 


Continued  from  Page  1 
concern  is  that  financial  aid 
students  not  be  "over-awarded" 
beyond  calculated  need.  There 
are,  therefore,  summer  and  term 
time  earning  expectations  for 
financial  aid  students. 

This  year,  senior  financial  aid 
students  may  earn  no  more  than 
$850  during  the  school  year; 
junior  aid  students  no  more  than 
$800;  sophomore  aid  students  no 
more  than  $750;  and  freshman 
aid  students  no  more  than  $650.  If 
a  student  earned  less  than  the 
normal  expectation  of  $550  this 
past  summer,  then  his  campus 
earning  expectation  may 
possibly  be  raised  following  a 
discussion  with  Henry  Flynt  or 
Philip  Wick  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Department. 

Few  students  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  new  wage 
regulations.  Last  year  the 
average  earnings  for  financial 
aid  students  were  $411;  non-aid 
students  averaged  $189.  Only 
twenty-four  returning  financial 
aid  students  earned  over  $700  and 
six  returning  financial  aid 
students  earned  in  excess  of  $1000 
in-campus  jobs  last  year. 

In  order  to  receive  continued 
funding  for  the  Work  Study 
program,  the  College  must  spend 
the    entire    $207,000    allocation. 


Accordingly,  college  depart- 
ments will  be  encouraged  to  give 
first  priority  to  financial  aid 
students  in  their  hiring 
processes.  In  the  short  run,  this 
decision  may  squeeze  out  some 
non-aid  students  from  potential 
jobs  but,  as  Henry  Flynt  said,  "At 
the  present  time,  our  main 
concern  is  to  utilize  fully  and 
legally  all  the  Work  Study  money 
available  to  us." 

Williams  students  earned 
$336,000  from  the  general  college 
fund  last  year.  Of  this  money. 


$195,000  went  to  financial  aid 
students.  The  student  labor  force 
consisted  of  1224  students  holding 
anywhere  from  1-6  posts  for  a 
total  of  1716  jobs.  The  em- 
ployment pool  comprised  39  per 
cent  financial  aid  students  and  61 
per  cent  non-aid  students.  A 
higher  percentage  of  financial 
aid  students  (78  per  cent)  were 
employed  than  non-aid  students 
(58  per  cent). 

Though  Neil  Grabois,  Provost 
of  the  College,  called  the  federal 
funding  "a  substantial  and 
welcome   increase,"    $207,000 


represents  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
College's  $21  million  annual 
budget.  The  money  will  help 
offset  such  factors  as  substantial 
energy  cost  increases,  pay  scale 
hikes  due  January  1,  the  modest 
expansion  of  student  em- 
ployment, rising  raw  food  costs, 
and  the  current  13-14  per  cent 
inflation  rate. 

Student  employment  at 
Williams  falls  under  the 
decentralized  auspices  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Department,  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling,  and 


the  Business  Office.  If  a  student 
receives  financial  aid,  the 
Financial  Aid  Department 
determines  his  need.  After  that, 
the  student,  whether  on  financial 
aid  or  not,  must  go  out  knocking 
on  doors  to  try  to  get  a  campus 
job.  If  he  cannot  find  work,  then 
he  contacts  Larry  Smith,  who 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
college  employment  by  matching 
students  to  available  campus 
jobs.  The  Business  Office 
operates  the  payroll  accounts, 
taking  vouchers  and  drawing 
checks. 


New  professors  join  college  community 


Continued  from  Page  10 

Psychology. 
Charles    Harvey,    M.A.    Visiting 

Lecturer    In    Economics. 
Ransom    H.    Jenl(s.    Director  of 

Security. 
Raghbendra  Jha,  Ph.D.  Assistant 

Professor    of     Economics. 
Eidred  D.  Jones,  Ph.D.  Margaret 

Bundy  Scott  Visiting  Professor 

of  English,  second  semester 
Nathan     Katz,     Ph.D.    Assistant 

Professor  of  Religion. 
Peter       B.       Kramer,       Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Karen      B.      Kwitter,       Ph.D. 

Assistant         Professor        of 

Astronomy. 


William     W.     Locke,     III,    M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
Michael     D.    Marcaccio,     Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Maureen  Meaney,  M.A.  Assistant 

Professor    of     Classics. 
Leslie  J.  Orton,  B.A.  Instructor  in 

Physical  Education. 
Carmen    M.    Paiiadinc,    B.A. 

instructor        in         Physical 

Education. 
Charles     P.     Parkhurst,     Jr., 

M.F.A.   Robert  Sterling   Clark 

Visiting     Professor    of    Art, 

Winter  Study  Period  1980 
James    H.    Reid,    M.A.    Visiting 

Lecturer  in  Romanic 

Languages,     beginning     11-80 


Fayette  A.  Reynolds,  M.S. 
Visiting  Part-time  Instructor  in 
Biology,  first  semester. 

T.  Michael  Russo,  M.S.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  Assistant  to  the 
Director    of    Athletics, 

L.  Seymour  Simckes,  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor  of    English. 

Peter  Skagestad,  Ph.D.  Assistant 
Professor    of    Philosophy. 

Barton  E.  Slatko,  Ph.DrAsslstant 
Professor  of  Biology. 

Ellen  S.  Smart,  Ph.D.  Robert 
Sterling  Clark  Visiting  Lec- 
turer  in    Art,    first   semester. 

David  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.  Assistant 
Professor    of    Biology. 


Outing  club  boasts  largest  membership 


Continued  from  Page  16 
Study,  P.E.  skiing  is  offered  for 
beginners.  After  some  in- 
struction, beginners  can  join 
experienced  skiiers  in  a  number 
of  trips  that  the  Outing  Club  will 
hold  for  both  downhill  and  cross 
country  skiers.  A  kayak  trip  on 
the  Deerfield  or  Westfield  River 
is  also  a  possibility,  although  at 
this  time  there  is  a  boat  shortage. 
Besides  this  wealth  of  events, 
the  Outing  Club  is  also  involved  in 


staging  the  annual  Winter  Car- 
nival. Matt  Cole  is  the  director, 
and  he  seems  aware  that  his  task 
is  a  large  one.  He  commented, 
"Helpl"  The  Outing  Club  needs 
approximately  400-500  volun- 
teers to  assist  primarily  in 
the  inter-collegiate  ski  racing 
that  is  one  of  the  week's 
highlights.  The  organizers  of  this 
Berlin  Mountain  race  need  people 
to  coordinate  everything  from 
food  and  lodging  for  the  skiers  to 
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EZ  STOUE 

FORTY-ONE  SPRING  STREET 
WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS.01267»(413)458-578fi 

WELCOME  BACK  STUDENTS 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  AIRFARES  ARE  GOING  UP 

AND  UP 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOWER 

EXCURSION  FARES 

FOR  YOUR  NEXT  VACATION  OR  FLIGHT  HOME 
GIVE  US  A  CALL  NOW! 


JANSPORT 
SACK  3 

an  expensive, 

high  quality  day 

pack,  perfect  for 

carrying  a  lunch, 

books,  or  other 

items  needed 

on  short  trips  .  .  . 

well  padded 

shoulder  straps 
nylon  or  cordura 

assorted  colors 

nylon:  13.95 
cordura: 
17.00 


arcadian  shop 
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actually  timing  the  races 
themselves. 

Finally,  the  Outing  Club  makes 
an  offer  of  equipment  loan  to  all 
of  its  members.  Everything  from 
packs  and  skis  to  a  large  truck 
are  available  to  members,  so 
long  as  they  are  returned  in  good 
condition.  To  get  the  truck,  a 
member  does  however  have  to 
prove  that  he  is  going  on  an 
Outing  Club  related  trip  by 
submitting  an  itinerary. 

There  is  also  a  reading  room 
where  Ralph  Townsend  says  club 
members  may  go  to,  "meet  new 
friends  and  stab  old  ones."  This 
room  contains  many  periodicals 
on  camping,  hiking,  and  the  other 
club  activities. 


The  Outing  Club  can  surely  be 
many  different  things,  depending 
on  the  interests  of  the  members. 
There  are  many  resources 
available  and  people  who  are 
willing  to  try  new  things  can  find 
a  wealth  of  opportunities.  The 
combination  of  these  resources 
and  adventurous  people  can  only 
add  up  to  an  enriching  ex- 
perience. When  asked  about  the 
only  uncertain  characteristic, 
Ralph  Townsend  comments,  "We 
just  hope  and  pray  that  the 
weather's  good."  Good  or  not, 
odds  are  the  club  will  be  off 
searching  for  adventure  very 
soon— supplemented  by  a  group 
of  new  people  who  are  just  now 
getting  into  outing. 


SALE 

starts  Tues.  25th 

stitch  for  X-mas 


At  the  Bend  on  Spring  Street 

P.O.  Box  473 
Williamstown,  Mass.  0l2i7 
413-458-5437 


If  you're  seriously  into  photography,  you've 
probably  heard  of  us.  If  you  haven't  we  are 
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SlIOE  OOPLICATES 
SUPPLES 
PORTFOLIO  WOIK 

ANSWEIS  ft  ADVICE 


Steven   Souza,   Ph.D.  Part-time 

Instructor    in     Physics. 
William    G.    Wagner,    B.    Phil. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History, 

beginning  1-1-80. 
James  H.  Willey,  Ph.D.  Visiting 

Professor  of  Music. 
Jorge    Yviricu,    Ph.D.    Visiting 

Assistant        Professor        of 

Romanic    Languages. 
Russell  Locke.  Visiting  Part-time 

Lecturer    in    Music,    second 

semester 

ADMISSIONSOFFICERS 

Stephen  M.  M.  Christakos,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions 

Jacqueline  HIggs,  B.A.  Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions 

Arthur  H.  Napier,  III.  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. 

Thomas  H.  Parker,  M.A.T. 
(Jean)  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions. 


Soofers  tie  N.A. 

Continued  from  Page  16 

skidded  shots  just  wide  of  the  far 
North  Adams  goal-post.  Marty 
White's  breakaway  was  thwarted 
by  the  North  Adams  goalie. 
Midfielder  Stu  Taylor  was  about 
to  unleash  a  twenty  yard  shot  at 
top  speed  when  the  final  whistle 
blew. 

Coach  Russo  criticized  his 
team  for  not  being  aggressive 
enough  in  winning  loose  balls. 
"I'll  admit  they  (North  Adams) 
were  fouling  us  quite  a  bit,  but 
they  were  still  often  outhustling 
us  to  the  ball  simply  because  they 
wanted  it  more." 

Tomorrow  Williams'  hooters 
travel  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  pursuit  of  their 
first  victory.  "We  don't  play  for 
ties,"  insists  Russo,  "but  this  tie 
(with  highly  rated  North  Adams) 
will  give  us  some  needed 
momentum  going  into  the  tough 
UMass  game." 


from  OCC 

Grad  School  Recruiting 
Schedule  (sign  up  in  advance) 
Sept.  26  Georgetown  Law,  9- 
11;  Sept.  27  Boston  U.  School 
of  Management,  10-12;  Sept. 
28  Washington  &  Lee  Law,  10- 
11:30;  Columbia  Business,  9- 
4:30;  Oct.  2  Duke  Law,  10-1; 
Harvard  Business,  9-4:30: 
Johns  Hopkins,  1:30-4:30. 
JOB  OPENINGS-Strathmore 
Paper  Company,  Westfield, 
I  Mass.,  has  an  opening  for  a 
Management  trainee  in 
Production  Planning,  and  an 
opening  for  a  Management 
Trainee  in  Sales  and 
Marketing,  OCC  has  further 
information. 

GAPSFAS  forms  for  1980*1 
are  available  at  OCC. 
SENIOR      STARTER 
WORKSHOP,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
26,  7:00  pm  at  OCC. 
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Golfers  score  double  win 
over    local    llnksfers 


A  Williams  player  and  Wesleyan  player  pursue  the  ball  during 
Saturday's  game.  The  Ephwomen  defeated  their  Little  Three  rival,  2- 
1.  (photo  by  Somers) 

Field  hockey  team  tops  Wesleyan 


The  Williams  field  hockey  team 
notched  a  hard-earned  2-1  victory 
over  Little  Three  rival  Wesleyan 
Saturday  afternoon  on  a  soggy 
Cole  Field"  in  Williamstown.  The 
win  was  the  Ephwomen's  second 
in  a  row,  and  brings  them  to  2-1 
on  the  season. 

Sophomore  Wendy  Brown  and 
junior  exchange  Mary  Ann 
Noddin  led  the  team  with  their 
hustling  offense,  while  fullback 
Carol  Vanderzwaag  and 
goaltender  Sue  Smith  led  a  tough 
defense.  All  the  scoring  came  in 
the  first  half,  and  the  visitors 
broke  the  ice  early,  jumping  out 
to  a  1-0  advantage  when  Barbara 
Martin  tallied  at  7;10.  The  Eph 
defense  tightened  up,  however, 
and  at  29:10  Brown,  seeing  her 
first  varsity  action  of  the  year. 


drove  one  home  to  knot  the 
contest  at  1-1. 

Two  minutes  later,  Noddin 
found  the  mark  to  put  the  Ephs  up 
2-1,  and  that's  the  way  it  stayed 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
thanks  to  some  fine  saves  by 
Smith  and  solid  all-around 
defensive  play  by  Vanderzwaag. 

Williams  coach  Linda  Wilkins 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  her 
charges.  "The  entire  defense 
played  an  excellent  game.  I  was 
also  really  pleased  with  the  play 
of  Anne  Sneath  and  freshman 
Mary  Pynchon,  who  came  off  the 
bench  and  did  an  excellent  job." 

The  Ephwomen  will  try  to 
improve  on  their  2-1  mark 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  they 
travel  to  Trinity  for  a  3;30 
matchup. 


by  Marcel  Oudiii 

The  1979  Williams  Golf 
juggernaut,  strengthened  by  an 
impressive  crop  of  freshman 
talent,  rolled  onto  the  prestigious 
but  ever-so-challenging  Taconic 
Golf  Course  last  Tuesday 
prepared  to  match  last  year's 
undefeated  fall  season. 

North  Adams  State  and  RPI, 
both  seeking  revenge  over  last 
year's  embarassing  defeats, 
were  the  first  to  succumb  to  the 
Williams  power. 

Bruce  "Bang"  Goff,  this  year's 
sensation,  fired  a  73  to  pace  the 
field.  No  doubt  a  bright  golfing 
future  awaits  this  gifted  fresh- 
man. Bill  "Night  Train"  Sprague 
and  Big  Ed  Bousa,  coming  off  a 
summer  of  excellent  play  and  low 
scores,  shot  respectable  Si's, 
although  both  are  capable  of 
scoring  better. 

Marcel  Oudin  put  away  his 
rock  hammer,  picked  up  his  golf 
clubs,  and  luckily  able  to  tell  the 
difference,  pounded  out  an  83. 
Given  time,  his  game  will  return 
to  top  form.  Jake  faltered  to  an 
8,'),  taking  a  brief  vacation  from 
the  brilliant  play  he  exhibited 
during  his  summer  games. 
Despite  these  minor  difficulties 
for  the  Williams  squad,  RPI  lost 
by  12  strokes  and  North  Adams 
finished  a  distant  37  strokes  back. 

Two  days  later  the  squad 
travelled  to  Yale  to  challenge  the 
big  guns  from  the  South  in  the 
perennially  competitive  Yale 
Invitational  Golf  Tournament.  A 
portly  Dan  Katz,  '79,  returned 
from  the  lush  legal  life  in  Carri- 
bridge  to  coach  the  team  to  a 
respectable  sixteenth  place  finish 
in  the  tournament,  which  was 
shortened  by  rain.   To  put   the 


Ephs'  play  in  proper  prospective, 
note  that  they  outplayed  and 
finished  higher  in  the  standings 
than  the  powerhouse  teams  from 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Brown, 
Kutgers,  Cornwell  and 
Georgetown. 

Jake  and  Marcel  led  the  team 
to  its  best  Yale  tourney  finish  in 
memory  with  Bousa  chipping  in 
with  steady,  if  not  up  to  par,  play. 
Unexpected  help  came  from  John 
"Dubs"  Wallace  and  Phil 
"Schtaga!"  Seefried,  who  both 
played  well  during  their  debuts 
on  Yale's  treacherous  course. 

The  team  anticipates  an  ex- 
cellent showing  in  this  week's 
New  England  Golf  Tournament, 
which  Williams  will  host  on  its 
own  Taconic  links  Friday  at  1 :00. 
Three  matches  remain  in  the  fall 
schedule  after  this  key  tour- 
nament. 


Greg    Jacobson    blasts  from 
trouble.  (photo  by  Cast) 


Alums  capture  Aluminum  Bowl 


Fifty-five  past  and  "present 
Williams  cross-country^runners 
slogged  their  way  around  the 
Taconic  GoU  Club  course  to 
complete  the  seventh  annual 
Williams  College  Aluminum 
Bowl  alumni  race,  which  saw  a 
strong  contingent  of  recent 
alumni,  headed  by  Joe  Kolb  '78, 
and  Bob  Clifford  '76,  defeat  the 
varsity,  25-31. 

The  event  was  traditionally 
high-spirited  and  playful,  and  the 
starter  had  trouble  quieting 
several  members  of  both  teams 
at  the  line.  Runners  apparently 
laughed  and  talked  throughout 
the  first  mile,  but  became  more 
serious  as  they  moved  onto  the 
soggy  golf  course  and  negotiated 
"varsity  hill."  From  that  point 


Intramurals  offer  non-varsity  competition 


byPaulSabbah 

Gave  up  on  a  sport  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  studies?  Or  have 
you  found  that  you  just  can't 
compete  on  an  intercollegiate 
level?  The  hope  for  you  lies  in  the 
College  Intramural  (IM)  Sports 
Program,  which  affords  students 
the  chance  to  get  involved  with 
athletics  here  at  whatever  level 
they  wish. 

Twenty  student  teams  par- 
ticipate, as  well  as  one  faculty 
team,  in  a  wide  range  of  sports, 
spanning  three  seasons.  Fresh- 
men are  grouped  according  to 
dorm,  with  Morgan,  Sage, 
Williams,  and  a  conglomerate  of 
East,  Fayerweather  and  Lehman 
sporting  a  team.  All  students  not 
participatmg  in  a  varsity  or 
junior  varsity  sport  during  the 
corresponding  IM  season  are 
eligible,  and  co-ordinator  of  the 
program  William  McCormick 
estimates  the  75  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  gets  involved. 

The  fall  season  includes  golf, 
tennis,  cross  country  and  touch 
football.  In  addition,  a  women's 
soccer  league  is  being  considered 
if  students  in'dicate  sufficient 
interest.  "We've  gone  along  as 
interest  has  warranted,"  Mc- 
Cormick said.  "We're,  going  to 
write  programs  as  interest 
grows." 

The  winter  season  incorporates 
the  largest  number  of  activities. 
Six  in  all,  they  include  basketball, 
hockey,  skiing,  squash,  swim- 
ming and  volleyball.  The  spring 
season  follows  with  softball, 
track,  table  tennis  and  pool. 

Sports  involving  individual 
participation  (tennis,  squash, 
etc.)  are  organized  differently 
from  team  sports.  "Any  of  the 
individual  sporting  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  single  elimination 


basis,"  McCormick  emphasized. 
"Team  type  activities  are  run  on 
a  round  robin  basis." 

Single  elimination  is  run  as  the 
draw  of  a  tennis  tournament 
would  be.  Teams  are  matched 
randomly,  and  winners  move  into 
the  succeeding  rounds  (quar- 
terfinals, semifinals,  etc.).  One 
loss  eliminates  a  team  from 
further  competition.  Round  robin 
involves  having  teams  compete 
against  all  of  the  teams  in  their 
division,  and  the  teams  amassing 
the  best  won-loss  record  in  each 
division  play  the  championship 
game. 

Certain  sports,  such  as  skiing, 
swimming,  cross  country  and 
track,  do  not  fall  under  either 
category.  They  are  one-day 
events,  run  as  meets,  in  which 
each  house  enters  a  maximum  of 
two  participants  in  each  event. 
Points  are  awarded  in  order  of 
finish,  and  each  sport  crowns  a 
champion  house.  At  the  year's 


end.  the  house  with  the  most 
points  accumulated  in  all  sports 
is  presented  the  Intramural 
Championship  Trophy. 

McCormick  directs  the 
program  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  Athletics  and 
Recreation.  McCormick,  in  his 
27th  year  at  Williams,  has  seen 
the  program  grow  steadily,  and 
then  suddenly  expand  with  the 
introduction  of  co-education  in 
1969.  The  program  was 
established  well  before  his 
arrival,  however,  and  its  start 
can  be  traced  to  the  early  1900's. 

The  Intramural  Athletic 
Council  supervises  intramurals. 
That  council  is  comprised  of 
three  faculty  members  and  four 
student  representatives,  among 
whom  are  McCormick;  Director 
of  Athletics  Robert  Peck,  and  the 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 
Curt  Tong.  The  council's  basic 
function  is  to  act  as  medeator  of 


any  disputes.  In  addition,  should 
any  rules  or  regulations  be 
questioned  or  outdated,  the 
council  will  evaluate  the  claim, 
and  if  necessary,  take  action.  An 
example  of  this  consideration  is 
the  recent  decision  to  include  off- 
season varsity  athletes  in  the 
program.  Previously,  athletes 
competing  in  any  intercollegiate 
sports  were  deemedineligible for 
IM  activity.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  increasing  par- 
ticipation, the  council  permits 
off-season  athletes  to  play  in- 
tramural sports. 

Student  representatives  are 
appointed  by  McCormick  on  the 
basis  of  experience  working 
within  the  program.  "In  most 
cases,  they're  upperclass  IM 
managers,"  McCormick  pointed 
out. 

Managers  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  operation  of   the  program. 
Continued  on  Page  13 


WUFO  undaunted  by  three  early  losses 


on,  varsity  co-captains  Garrick 
Leonard  and  Mike  Behrman 
moved  into  a  commanding 
twenty  second  lead,  which  they 
held  over  the  entire  3.7  mile 
course. 

.Their  finishing  first  place  time 
of  19:10  was  excellent  under  any 
conditions.  This  pair  of  varsity 
runners  has  yet  to  face  any 
competition  even  remotely 
challenging  their  usual  first  place 
tie. 

Unfortunately  for  the  varsity, 
however,  years  away  from 
Williams  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  prowess  of  several  ex-Eph 
stars,  five  of  whom  came  in  a  line 
after  Leonard  and  Behrman. 
With  Kolb  and  Clifford  in  this 
group  were  Mark  Sisson  '75, 
Frank  Carr  '78  and  coach  Peter 
Farwell  '73.  Commented  Far- 
well:  "I  always  feel  I've  done 
well  in  this  race  if  I  beat  my  own 
third  man." 

In  a  virtual  tie  for  that  spot 
were  junior  Phil  Darrow  and 
frosh  Bo  Parker,  who  found  they 
had  to  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  at 
the  finish  to  hold  off  an  unex- 
pected challenge  from  Steve 
Polasky  '79.  Just  a  few  seconds 
behind  this  bunch  was  freshman 
Dan  Riley,  who  locked  up  the 
varsity  scoring.  Coach  Farwell 
noted  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  close  finish  of  these  three 
runners,  but  he  felt  that  the  gap 
between  the  lead  pack  and  the 
second  pack  was  too  great. 

This  year's  Aluminum  Bowl, 
named  by  former  cross-country 
coach  Tony  Plansky  in  one  of  his 
many  humorous  moments,  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Plansky,  who  passed  away 
earlier  this  year. 

The  varsity  will  travel  to 
Middlebury  tomorrow  before 
heading  back  up  to  'Vermont  on 
Saturday  for  a  tougher  meet  with 
UVM  and  Albany  State. 


Three  losses  in  as  many  games 
can  devestate  the  typical  team, 
but  the  Williams  Ultimate 
Fryzbee  Organization— Lasell 
gym's  counter-culture— makes 
no  claims  to  normalcy. 

Last  Sunday,  WUFO  lost  their 
home-opener  to  WPI,  22-23.  "The 
play  was  haphazard."  admitted 
co-captain  Phil  Stevens  '82,  "but 
we  really  pulled  together  in  the 
end."  However,  co-captain 
Andrew  Julien  summed  up  the 
team's  attitude: 

"Teams  that  are  totally 
wrapped  up  in  the  sport,  that  are 
really  competitive,  are  not  fun  to 
play." 

After     the    team's    dismal 


showing  at  Amherst  Sept.  15, 
where  the  team  dropped  games 
to  both  Hampshire,  21-13,  and  U 
Mass,  20-15,  Stevens  summarily 
said,  "We  were  thrashed! 
Twice!"  Observed  Julien,  "One 
of  the  best  things  about  this  team 
is  that  everyone  has  a  fantastic 
attitude." 

Thus,  the  team  looks  forward  to 
the  future,  as  they  will  be  hosting 
eight  teams  in  the  Purple  Valley 
Classic  on  October  6  and  7, 

Although  the  sport  itself  is  just 
ten  years  old,  it  appeared  at 
Williams  in  the  spring  of  '77.  The 
opening  season  lacked  much,  as 
the  squad  lost  every  game. 
During    the    following    season. 


though,  the  group  swelled  with 
members.  Last  year,  the  team 
boasted  thirty  dues-paying 
members,  and  a  successful 
season  with  a  10-5  record.  Taking 
fifth  place  in  the  New  England 
regional  tournament,  WUFO  just 
missed  qualifying  for  national 
competition.  Nevertheless,  in 
Washington  D.C.'s  April  Fool's 
Frisbeefest,  the  team  took  five  of 
seven  games. 

Conceived  in  1977  as  an 
"alternative"  sport,  it  remains 
one  to  many  College  athletes.  The 
casual,  anarchic  nature  of  the 
game,  though,  proves  deceptive, 
for  it  demands  speed, 
aggressiveness,  and  teamwork. 


Ell  Mlawer  handling  the  'bee. 
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Ephs  decimate  Hamilton  gridders,  55-6 


Sophisticated  defense   holds  Continentals  to  3  yards  on  ground 


by  Mary  Kate  Sh«'a 

An  explosive  running  attack 
and  strong  defensive  play  paced 
the  Williams  College  football 
team  to  a  55-6  win  in  its  season 
opener  Sat.  against  Hamilton 
College. 

Led  by  senior  halfback  Gus 
Nuzzolese  (133  yards  in  13 
carries)  and  Vernon  Davis  (60 
yards  in  13  carries),  Williams 
racked  up  a  total  of  367  yards  in 
71  carries.  The  Ephs'  ground 
game  was  complimented  by 
timely  pass  completions  from 
junior  quarterback  Kevin  Hin- 
chey  to  co-captain  Dave 
Massucco  and  senior  split  end 
Rick  Walter. 

The  Ephs  got  on  the  scoreboard 
first  when  Hinchey  connected 
with  Walter  for  four  yards  as 
time  expired  in  the  first  quarter. 
Williams  went  on  to  score  20 
points  in  the  second  quarter  and 


21  in  the  third  before  the  Con- 
tinentals put  the  ball  into  the 
endzone.  Hamilton's  points  came 
in  a  four-yard  pass  from  quar- 
terback Phil  Greenough  to  Ma^ty 
O'Malley  with  3:05  remaining  in 
the  third  period.  The  Ephs  came 
up  with  one  final  touchdown  in 
the  fourth  stanza  to  complete  the 
afternoon's  prolific  scoring. 

Throughout  the  game, 
Williams'  offensive  and  defensive 
linemen  made  the  key  plays, 
opening  holes  that  allowed  the 
backs  to  gain  nearly  400  yards 
and  stopping  up  the  Hamilton 
offense  on  almost  every  series. 

Hinchey  led  off  Williams 
scoring  in  the  second  quarter 
with  a  three-yard  run  at  11:05. 
Five  minutes  later,  Davis  went 
into  the  endzone,  and  with  0:39 
left,  Nuzzolese  found  the  hole  and 
went  three  yards  for  his  first  of 
two  touchdowns  of  the  afternoon. 


Less  than  a  minute  into  the 
final  period,  Nuzzolese  took  the 
ball  around  the  right  end  and 
went  65  yards  for  a  touchdown. 
Junior  fullback  Bill  Novicki 
scored  back-to-back  touchdowns 
for  the  Ephs  on  one-yard  plunges 
at  the  7:37  and  again  at  the  6:39 
mark  in  the  third  quarter. 
Williams'  final  score  came  on  a 
seven-yard  run  around  the  left 
end  by  sophomore  halfback  Jay 
Wheatley  with  12:55  left  in  the 
game. 

The  Williams  defense  held  the 
Continentals  to  an  amazing  three 
yards  on  the  ground  while 
registering  two  interceptions, 
two  fumble  recoveries  and  a  half 
dozen  sacks.  Senior  defensive 
tackle  Colin  Hart  picked  off  an 
errant  Greenough  pass  in  the 
first  quarter.  In  the  third  period 
junior  linebackers  Mark 
Deuschle  and  Brian  Benedict 
outwitted  Hamilton  as  Deuschle 


snagged  an  interception  then 
pitched  the  ball  back  to  Benedict, 
who  ran  for  nearly  thirty  yards. 

Defensive  ends  senior  Bob 
Staiger  and  junior  Jim  Namnoum 
each  registered  a  fumble 
recovery  and  a  sack.  Staiger's 
recovery  early  in  the  third 
quarter  led  to  Nuzzolese's  first 
touchdown,  and  Deuschle  and 
Benedict's  play  set  up  Novicki's 
second  score.  Sophomore  middle 
guard  Joe  Ross,  co-captain  Russ 
Gee  and  senior  guard  Bruce 
Kneuer  also  got  to  the  Con- 
tinentals' quarterback. 

Williams  also  displayed  a 
strong  kicking  game  as  Walter 
and  junior  Rich  Coomber  com- 
bined to  hit  five  of  five  extra  point 
attempts.  Walter  hit  three  punts 
for  an  average  of  42.7  yards  per 
punt. 

Williams  will  host  an  always- 
tough  Middlebury  squad  next  Sat. 
in  a  2:00  contest  at  Weston  Field. 


Hooters  deadlock  N.  A. 


by  Richard  Coomber 

The  Williams  Soccer  Team 
opened  its  1979  season  with  a  hard 
fought,  physical,  1-1  tie  against 
local  rival  North  Adams  State 
last  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  stalemate  on  Cole  Field  did 
the  Ephmen  no  dishonor, 
however,  as  North  Adams  was 
previously  ranked  fifteenth  in 
New  England  and  eighth 
nationally  in  Division  III.  The 
match  was  the  first  between  the 
two  schools  in  the  realm  of  soccer 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Michael 
Russo's  first  as  Williams'  head 
coach. 

Williams  won  the  toss  and 
elected  to  attack  into  both  the  sun 
and  the  wind  during  the  first  half. 
The  Ephmen  remained  unin- 
timidated  by  their  chosen  han- 
dicap, taking  an  early  1-0  lead 
when  Jeff  Coombs  came  off  the 
bench  and  immediately  knocked 
a  loose  ball  into  the  corner  of  the 
net.  North  Adams  startled  the 
purple  defenders  with  a  free  kick 
blasted  high  off  the  far  post,  and 
Reg  Jones  chased  down  and  just 
saved  a  ball  rolling  into  an  open 
net. 

With  the  wind  and  sun  at  their 
backs.  North  Adams  maintained 
the  offensive  pressure  until  alert 
striker  Mark  McCarthy  stole  an 


inaccurate  pass  from  a  Williams 
fullback.  He  had  only  the 
goalkeeper  to  even  the  score  to 
beat. 

The  second  half  wind  ad- 
vantage brought  Williams  many 
offensive  opportunities,  as  both 
Jimmy  Peck  and  Charlie  Von 
Arentschildt  launched  shots 
missing  the  goal  by  inches.  Marty 
White's  speed  caused  general 
havoc  within  the  North  Adams 
defense,  but  a  go-ahead  score  did 
not  occur. 

On  the  defensive  side,  Derek 
Johnson  and  Reg  Jones  turned  in 
stalwart  performances,  with  the 
latter  showing  poise  and  field 
sense  exceptional  for  a 
sophomore.  Doug  Orr  held  his 
own  in  the  goal  mouth,  leaping 
high  to  intercept  numerous 
crosses  in  the  midst  of  bodies 
flying  past  and  at  times  into  him. 

As  the  two  ten-inute  overtime 
periods  began.  North  Adams' 
fatigue  became  apparent.  Many 
knelt  to  catch  their  breath  during 
temporary  breaks  in  the  action. 
Nevertheless,  they  refused  to 
yield  to  the  wind  in  their  faces 
and  released  two  powerful  shots 
which  struck  the  exterior  of  the 
goal. 

In  the  final  five  minutes  both 
David  Law  and  Jeff  Sutton 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Freshman  Jeff  Sutton  leads  the  charge  against  North  Adams,  as  the 
Booters  fought  to  a  tie.  (photo  by  Mayfleld) 


Large  numbers  on  campus  are  into  outing 


The  Williams  women's  tennis 
team  blanked  the  Wesleyan 
team,  9-0,  in  Saturday's  match. 
Senior  Trudi  ten-Broeke  displays 
her  form.  (photos  by  Gast) 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Trivia  Question  in  the  realm  of 
Williamsiana:  Which  campus 
activity  boasts  the  greatest 
membership? 

Clearly  it's  not  the  Freshman 
Quad  Cultural  Association  or  the 
Friends  of  Calculus  Society.  It  is, 
however,  the  Williams  Outing 
Club.  This  student  directed 
organization  aids  club  members 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  wealth 
of  outdoor  activities  available  in 
the  Berkshire  area. 

For  the  $5  membership  dues, 
an  Outing  Club  member  may 
participate  in  various  club  ac- 
tivities which  include  trips  to  go 
hiking,  camping,  skiing, 
spelunking,  or  any  other  outside 
interest  which  seems  to  strike  his 
fancy. 

A  club  member  will  probably 
feel  that  the  $5  is  well  spent  just 
for  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Outing  Club  Director  Ralph 
Townsend.  Townsend,  or  Coach, 
as  he  is  affectionately  called  by 
his  brood,  is  a  middle-aged  man 
who,  as  one  club  member  puts  it, 
"steadfastly  refuses  to  age." 


Townsend  refers  to  himself  as 
a  "benign  dictator"  who  helps 
coordinate  club  activities,  but 
never  to  determine  them.  He 
feels  !'\at  student  input  should  be 
the  basis  for  deeding  when  and 
how  various  trips  and  activities 
should  be  planned. 

The  leader  of  this  band  of 
merry  student  woodsmen  is 
Conrad  Liles.  If  one  is  expecting 
to  see  a  Grizzly  Adams  type  at 
the  helm  of  such  a  club,  then  Liles 
is  a  disappointment.  However, 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  outdoors 
and  his  belief  in  student  in- 
volvement surely  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  a  beard  and  a  bear. 

Liles  is  excited  about  the 
prospects  for  this  year's  ac- 
tivities. He  realizes  that  more 
students  must  make  a  com- 
mitment toward  planning  if  more 
activities  are  to  take  place. 
"Each  year  a  nucleus  gets  in- 
volved in  planning,"  he  says. 
"We're  open  to  new  ideas  and 
we'd  like  to  see  some  new  faces. 
It  would  be  nice  to  have  our 
Outing  Club  as  successful  as 
Dartmouth's." 

Already  Liles  has  planned  a 


trip  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
for  the  first  weekend  in  October. 
He  feels  it  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  people  who  haven't 
hiked  and  climbed  before  to  get 
involved.  The  Club  is  stressing 
that  people  who  haven't  been 
involved  in  many  of  these  outdoor 
activities  before  are  welcome  as 
beginners. 

Besides  hiking  and  camping, 
there  are  many  opportunities  to 
participate  in  various  activities, 
ranging  from  the  seemingly 
mundane  to  the  absolutely  in- 
sane. Climbing  Director  James 
Meigs  preaches  the  gospel  of 
technical  climbing.  He  plans  to 
hold  a  special  rock  climbing 
week-end  for  beginners  in  Oc- 
tober. Later,  many  trips  are 
planned  to  test  both  the  novice 
and  expert  climber. 

However,  Meigs'  eyes  light  up 
when  he  speaks  of  Winter  Study 
and  ice  climbing.  He  describes 
ice  climbing  as  a  valuable  ex- 
perience where  you  can  "learn  to 
get  more  scared  than  in  rock 
climbing".  Meigs  urges  all  non- 
acrophobics  to  consider  both  rock 
and  ice  climbing  as  an  interesting 


new  pastime. 

Cycling  director  Harold  Smith 
is  looking  for  those  interested  in 
lO-speed  touring.  There  will  be 
short  rides  of  10  miles  as  well  as 
longer  routes  that  encompass 
everything  from  50  mile  sight- 
seeing tours  to  bike  hikes  up  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Greylock.  Smith 
feels  that  this  is  a  great  area  to 
ride  because  of  all  the  peaks  and 
valleys  where  you  can,  "coast  at 
40  MPH  down  a  hill."  Smith 
further  comments,  "Cycling  is  a 
great  way  to  see  that  there's 
something  else  here  other  than 
Williams  and  farms." 

If  you  came  to  college  to  get 
involved  in  underground  ac- 
tivities, then  the  spulunking 
outings  led  by  Burr  Hubbell  may 
interest  you.  Hubbell  states 
frankly,  "Our  biggest  problem 
here  is  a  lack  of  caves."  Un- 
daunted, Hubbell  is  willing  and 
able  to  lead  trips  to  the  small 
caves  in  Albany  county.  New 
York  for  those  in  search  of  thst 
type  of  adventure. 

Skiing  and  kayaking  activities 
are  also  available.  During  Winter 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Woman  joins  gynecology  staff 


by  Tina  Gimas 

Sandra  Jorling  has  joined  the 
medical  staff  of  the  college  this 
year,  giving  Williams  its  first 
female  member  of  the 
gynecological  clinic. 

A  graduate  of  the  three  year 
nursing  program  at  the  General 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  Jorling 
received  her  certificate  as  a 
College  Health  Practitioner  from 
Brigham-Young  University  this 
year.  She  had  worked  at 
Williams'  Thompson  Infirmary 
two  years  ago  before  leaving  for 
a  job  at  American  University. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  students 
wanted  a  female,"  she  said  of  her 
appointment  to  the  gynecological 
staff.  "But,  really,  it's  the  ex- 
perience that  counts.  When  we 
(nurse  practitioners)  can't 
handle  something,  we  turn  it  over 
to  a  physician." 

Response  to  her  clinic  so  far 
has  been  good,  Jorling  said.  She 
is  available  by  appointment  for 
routine  physicals,  pap  smears, 
gynecological  exams,  and  the 
prescription  of  birth  control 
devices.  There  is  no  charge  for 
lab  work  and  physicals. 

Lack  of  necessary  and  ac- 
curate information  is  the  biggest 
problem  for  college  women, 
Jorling  said.  "I  guess  they're  just 


young  and  so  I  wouldn't  expect 
them  to  be  very  knowledgeable. 
But  it's  important  for  college 
girls  to  find  a  place  where  they 
can  get  information  before  they 
get  in  over  their  heads. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  hear 
enough  opinions  about  statistics 
and  facts  on  things  like  birth 
control,"  she  noted.  "A  lot  of  girls 
think  they  know  enough.  But 
they'll  never  know  enough." 

Jorling  said  she  hoped  the 
thought  of  going  to  the  infirmary 
would  not  prevent  students  from 
getting  gynecological  exams. 

"I'd  like  girls  to  know  that  we 


are  available,"  she  said,  adding 
that  she  hopes  to  work  with  Peer 
Health  whenever  possible. 

Jorling  and  her  husband, 
Thomas,  Director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Studies  Program, 
live  in  Williamstown  with  their 
two  daughters. 

Though  she  admits  that  it  is 
uncommon  to  find  a  woman 
working  in  the  gynecological  field 
in  a  town  as  small  as  William- 
stown, she  adds, "I  really  like  it 
here.  It's  good  for  our  family  and 
I'm  happy  to  come  back  and  be 
able  to  work  with  the  staff 
again." 


CC  kicks  off  semester;  discusses 
Board,  buses,  books  and  bans 


Beth  Geismar  prepares  a  dish  in  the  Lambert  Co-Op.  See  story  on  co- 
op living,  page  4.  (photo  by  Mayfield) 

Language  tutors  fill  need 


by  Richard  Henderson 

To  the  WiUiams  student  wading 
through  the  Bulletin  in  search  of 
courses  for  the  coming  semester. 
Area  Studies  201-202  may  look 
like  just  another  course  about 
non-Western  cultures. 

Closer  inspection,  however, 
reveals  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  format  of 
Williams'  instruction.  It  is  a 
language  program  that  is  neither 
associated  with  the  language 
department  nor  taught  by  its 
instructors. 

It  is  a  self-instructional 
program  of  study  in  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Hebrew  and  Swahili, 
taught  by  people  fluent  in  each 
language  but  with  no  training  in 
teaching  it.  Most  of  the  in- 
structors are  Williams  students. 

Courses  are  taught  by  the 
tutorial  method.  This  means  that 
students  do  most  of  the  work  on 
their  own,  using  tapes  and  text- 
books, then  meet  with  their  tutor 
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two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
demonstrate    their    proficiency. 

"They  learn  by  repetition,  as  a 
child  does,"  says  Peter  Frost, 
chairman  of  the  Area  Studies 
Program.  "Only  when  they  have 
finished  the  program  are  they 
tested  by  an  outside  examiner." 

The  program  consists  of  twelve 
students  enrolled  in  four 
languages.  Six  are  taking 
Japanese.  These  students  have 
had  to  show  a  need  to  take  a  given 
language. 

"We  do  not  want  to  compete 
with  the  language  department," 
Professor  Frost  emphasizes. 
"This  is  only  for  students  who 
have  a  particular  educational 
plan  in  mind,  such  as  a  junior 
year  abroad  in  Japan." 

This  professed  need  to  learn  the 
language  implies  a  great  com- 
mitment to  working  hard  by 
oneself.  Frost  explains,  and  so 
far  the  students  have  proven 
themselves  equal  to  the  task. 

Fatma  Kasamali,  who  teaches 
Swahili,  says  that  her  students 
are  "very  serious  about  learning 
the  language  and  are  working 
very  hard  at  it.  They  are  picking 
it  up  fast." 

Lucy  Shen  '82,  a  Chinese 
teacher,  agrees.  "The  effort  they 
put  into  it,  their  dedication,  is 
stronger  than  what  is  usually 
found.  The  course  is  working  out 
well,  and  I  think  the  tutorial 
program  may  even  be  working 
better  than  a  normal  program 
would." 

Students  in  the  program  also 
seem  enthusiastic.  Warna 
Bellamy,  '80,  one  of  two  Swahili 
students,  says  that  she  is  learning 
a  great  deal  in  thecoursellt  is  one 
of  the  few  courses  that  I've  truly 
enjoyed  at  Williams,"  she  notes. 

Linda  Sanders,  '82,  says  she 
feels  that  the  course  in  Arabic  is 
perfect. for  her.  "You  work  at 


your  own  rate,"  she  explains, 
"doing  most  of  the  work  in- 
dependently, and  you  don't  have 
to  bother  with  frequent 
evaluations  of  your  progress.  For 
many  people,  of  course,  this 
would  be  a  bad  system.  But  for 
those  who  do  well  independently, 
the  one-on-one  aspect  of  tutoring 
is  unbeatable." 

Phil.Darrow  '81,  who  takes 
Japanese  along  with  five  other 
students,  feels  that  the  class  is 
"much  like  any  other— it  may 
take  more  time  than  most,  but 
there  is  not  all  that  much  dif- 
ference in  teaching  method." 

"There  is  not  enough  emphasis 
on  area  studies  for  Asia  here," 
says  Darrow.  "1  would  like  to  see 
a  better  program  developed,  but 
for  now  the  tutorials  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  filling  a  real  need." 


College  Council  kicked  off  this 
semester's  debates  with  a 
discussion  of  projects  that  in- 
cluded placing  students  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  opening  a  co- 
operative campus  bookstore  and 
having  the  Student  Activities 
Board  run  a  bus  to  Boston  and 
New  York  City  each  month. 

The  Council  also  passed  a 
sunshine  rule  allowing  WCFM  to 
tape  sessions,  ending  a  two-year 
ban  on  recording.  Members  did 
reserve  the  right  to  reimpose  the 
ban. 

The  representatives  discussed 
methods  of  determining  student 
concerns.  Members  rejected  a 
suggestion  that  all  represen- 
tatives meet  with  constituents  for 
dinner.  The  Council  will  leave 
means  of  contact  to  represen- 
tatives' discretion,  but  Council 
president  Beth  Geismar  '80 
added  that  officers  will  answer 
questions  every  Sunday  from  5  to 
6  p.m.  in  the  Council  office  op- 
posite the  snack  bar. 

Housing  Committee  liaison  Bob 
Safford  '80  reported  that  fresh- 
man and  co-op  house 
representatives  to  the  committee 
will  not  be  elected  for  at  least  a 
month.  It  would  be  unfair,  he 
said,  for  the  committee  to  select 
its  voting  members  until  all 
housing  groups  are  represented. 
Consequently,  Housing  Com- 
mittee is  delaying  fall  action. 

Safford  claimed  that  limiting 
voting    membership    to    19,    in- 


cluding one  from  each  housing 
category,  does  not  allow 
adequate  representation  of  the 
diversity  of  groups  on  campus. 
Julia  McNamee  '80,  Council 
secretary,  advocated  temporary 
election  of  voting  members,  with 
permanent  elections  held  after 
all  groups  are  represented. 

The  Council  approved  the 
Concert  Committee  Board's 
budget  for  the  October  11  concert 
featuring  New  Riders  of  the 
Purple  Sage.  The  estimated  loss 
of  $1,700  will  be  covered  by 
Council  funds. 

Dave  Hansen  '80,  Robin  Powell 
'82  and  John  Coleman  '81  were 
elected  to  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee. In  other  elections,  Gail 
Hupper  '80  was  chosen  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy,  Elizabeth  Shorb  '80  on  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  and  Peter  Cote  '81  on  the 
Lecture  Committee. 

The  Council  decided  to  ask  for  a 
regular  report  from  the  Winter 
Study  Committee.  Because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
positions,  there  are  no  Council 
representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Council  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  reinstating 
"Mountain  Day."  Traditionally, 
the  day  involves  an  unannounced 
cancellation  of  classes,  signalled 
by  the  ringing  of  church  bells  in 
the  morning  and  followed  by  a 
campus  exodus  to  the  mountains. 


The  College  Council  discussed  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  their  first  meeting  last  Wednesday.  Officers, 
in  rear,  are  from  left:  Diana  Durivage  '80,  treasurer;  Beth  Geismar  '80  president;  Julie  McNamee 
'80,  secretary;  and  Mark  Lanier  '80,  vice-president.  (photo  by  Mayfield) 
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Intellectual 
Independence? 

"Academic  life  at  Williams  is  shaped  by  .  .  .  a  curriculum  notable 
for  its  flexibility.  The  curriculum  promotes  independent  study  in  man> 
ways  and  .  .  .  encourages  students  to  become  involved  in  planning 
their  own  program.  This  responsibility  for  one's  own  progress  in 
learning  is  essential  to  achieving  the  intellectual  independence  and 
continuing  education  that  are  among  the  goals  of  a  Williams  education 

"Ultimately,  students  educate  themselves." 

So  states  the  Introduction  to  Williams  College,  1979.  It  sounds  good. 

After  reading  the  instructions  for  Winter  Study  99's,  distributed 
last  week,  students  learned  how  this  philosophy  works  in  practice.  In 
capital  letters  near  the  top  of  the  page,  we  were  told  to  have  proposals 
ready,  with  sponsors  found,  in  ten  days.  At  least  it  said  where  to  pick  up 
the  forms. 

Only  many  paragraphs  later  did  we  learn  that  the  administration 
considers  the  99  application  process  more  than  a  bureaucratic  obstacle 
course.  The  notice  states:  "The  (Winter  Study)  committee  will  en- 
courage any  99  proposal  which  it  considers  to  be  educationally  sub- 
stantial and  rewarmng." 

Encouragement?  Is  it  encouraging  to  give  a  student  less  than  two 
weeks  to  find  a  sponsor?  Conceiving  an  "educationally  substantial  and 
rewai'ding"  proiect  takes  time.  No  one  told  us  that  this  year  we  would 
have  so  little  of  it. 

Is  it  encouraging  to  conceive  and  propose  a  99  before  the  regular 
catalogue  comes  out?  Is  it  worth  spending  hours  preparing  a  proposal 
for  a  project  that  may  be  offered  as  a  regular  Winter  Study  anyway? 

Is  it  encouraging  to  allow  the  submission  of  a  single  proposal? 
While  asserting  one's  "intellectual  independence,"  one  may  discover 
several  "substantial  and  rewarding"  possibilities. 

In  contrast  to  its  philosophy,  the  administration  evidently  does  not 
view  9d'sas  a  unique  opportunity  for  a  student  to  independently  explore 
unfamiiiar  intellectual  territory.  It  does  not  view  the  process  of  "self- 
education"  as  valuable.  Instead,  it  regards  the  99  as  a  giant  ad- 
ministrative headache:  a  student  conspiracy  to  swamp  the  Winter 
Study  committee  in  a  sea  of  worthless  proposals. 

It  is  hardly  support  to  hurry  the  submission  of  proposals.  Allowing 
only  one  proposal  stifles  rather  than  encourages  creativity.  In  short, 
the  notice  represents  a  thinly-veiled  effort  to  defeat  the  inquiring  mind 
with  paragraphs  of  procedural  guidelines,  while  placating  the  unruly 
with  a  few  token  sentences  about  opportunities. 

In  the  end,  only  the  most  committed  will  succeed.  Those  most  in 
need  of  encouragement  to  explore  the  pleasures  and  perils  of  in- 
dependent thinking  will  not  even  try.  This  timetable  simply  makes  it 
too  far  to  climb  to  assert  our  creativity.  Oh  well,  at  least  they'll  let  us 
go  skiing. 

Refl. 


lections 
on  apathy 

Continued  from  Page  3 

doing  so  doesn't  mean  I'm  working  toward 
a  brighter  future.  We're  shivering  and 
bumping  into  walls  and  straining  our  eyes 
to  save  John  Chandler  a  couple  of  bucks. 
Damned  if  we  wi!). 

People  who  are  calling  for  changes  in 
attitude  have  to  lead  by  changing  their 
own.  People  who  call  for  commitment 
have  to  show  it.  People  who  call  for 
altruism  and  sacrifice  have  to  prove  it. 

This  essay  is  exhaustive  only  in  the 
sense  that  by  now  we  must  both  be 
exhausted.  The  possibilities  I  could  ex- 
plore go  on  forever.  Why  should  we 
cooperate  with  Dean  O'Connor's  battle 
against  grade  inflation  when  all  it  means  is 
the  strain  of  dropping  GPAs  for  us  and 
more  prestige  for  him?  Why  should  we 
believe  the  sincerity  of  the  trustees' 
protestations  of  concern  about  South 
Africa,  when  three  of  the  most  prestigious 
trustees  sit  on  the  boards  of  corporations 
with  branches  in  Johannesburg?  Why 
should    we    accept    calls    to    embrace 


J.K.S.  andR.W. 

diversity  from  a  faculty  that  can  tolerate 
only  its  own  interpretations  of  how  a 
housing  system  should  be  run— and  even  of 
how  liberal  arts  should  be  defined? 

This  doesn't  mean  that  matters  are 
hopeless.  WOOLF  last  year  finally  made  a 
change  in  the  way  Williams  works  after 
two  years  of  rallying  students  and  kicking 
tail  in  Hopkins  Hall  and  the  CUL.  But  it 
took  enviable  dedication,  persistence  and 
altruism  that  few  other  campus  groups 
show. 

To  break  through  Williams  apathy  will 
require  an  understanding  of  the  history  of 
our  generation.  We've  been  lied  to, 
manipulated,  frightened.  We've  seen  the 
highest  ideals  smashed  and  perverted.  We 
are  the  toughest  cynics  and  skeptics  in 
decades. 

And  yet  our  strongest  characteristic  is 
youth,  with  all  its  exuberance  and 
idealism.  We  have  only  buried  and 
rechanneled  these  traits  in  self-defense. 
With  sweat  and  inspiration  we  can  be 
roused. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  Williams  is  too 
sunk  in  its  ways  to  change.  Those  who 
would  move  us  are  themselves  too 
wrapped  in  feelings  of  desperation  and 
futility  to  carry  through.  Or  is  that  just  my 
cynicism  showing? 
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Social  cancer 


To  the  editor: 

Last  year  a  female  student  sat  down 
near  me  at  dinner.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
shocked.  I  had  a  slight  acne  problem  the 
night  before  and  was  not  "aesthetically 
pleasing,"  but  I  guess  I  exhibited  just  the 
right  mixture  of  sensitivity,  humor  and 
intelligence.  She  took  a  liking  to  me. 
However,  it  was  getting  late,  and  after  8 :00 
my  "clique"  gets  upset  if  I  don't  come 
home. 

I  guess  I  should  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
I  am  a  victim  of  the  "clique."  Yes,  sad  but 
true,  I  was  afflicted  at  the  tender  age  of 
five  or  six  when  I  made  the  fatal  error  of 
congregating  with  people  I  enjoyed  being 
with.  The  dreaded  disease  escalated  in 
junior  high  school  when  I  joined  the  band 
and  hung  around  with  the  entire  brass 
section.  In  high  school,  the  cancer  grew  to 
voluminous  proportions,  when,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  my  clique  would  run 
around  on  a  striped  green  field  with 
colored  clothing  and  plastic  shells  over  our 
heads.  The  doctors  said  I  was  a  hopeless 
case,  but  they  would  send  me  to  a  small, 
privately  endowed,  liberal  arts  school  in 
northwestern  Massachusetts  for 
rehabilitation.  (It  was  either  that  or  my 
parents  would  send  me  to  Mexico  for 
treatment  that  wasn't  allowed  in  the 
United  States). 

I  made  it  through  the  first  week  without 
incident.  Yet,  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  my  roommate  and  I  ate  dinner 
together.  This  couldn't  do,  and  I  told  my 
roommate  that  we  could  eat  together 
every  third  Sunday  of  each  month.  He 
agreed  reluctantly. 

Now,  I  am  in  an  interminable 
predicament.  I  am  pleased  with  the  house 
I  am  affiliated  with,  and  also  the  people 
who  reside  within.  God  help  me.  But  I 
know  I  should,  in  my  endless  quest  for 
aesthetically  pleasing  females,  divest 
from  my  friends  and  live  the  life  of  a 
modern  day  nomad. 

The  other  night,  however,  I  saw  the  light 
at  the'  other  end  of  the  tunnel.  After  I  was 
tossing  and  turning  in  my  sleep,  worrying 
endlessly  about  how  to  rid  myself  of  this 
horrid  affliction,  I  thought  about  com- 
posing a  creed,  something  to  repeat  to 
myself  over  and  over  again.  I  could  utilize 
it  anytime  I  even  thought  of  eating  with  my 
friends.  (I  tried  hypnosis,  but  after  four 
meetings,  I  found  I  got  along  too  well  with 
the  hypnotist  and  people  started  talking 
about  us  forming  some  sort  of  un- 
derground clique).  Here  is  the  creed: 

"I,  (state  your  name)  promise 
to  be  superficial,  shallow  and 
socially  impotent  with  mem- 
bers of  my  own  sex.  I  promise 
to  show  restraint  when  I  get  the 
insatiable  urge  to  eat  with  my 
friends,  and,  if  no 
"aesthetically  pleasing" 
females  are  present  at  dinner,  I 
pledge  to,  through  ice,  rain, 
sleet  or  snow,  trudge  to  Baxter 
in  my  endless  quest  for  con- 
versation,  sensitivity,   and   a 

beautiful  girl."     „  .     „ 

^         —Brian  Benedict  '81 


Clique  member 


To  theieditor: 

As  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1983,  one  of 
those  who  should  not  be  party  to  the 
continuance  of  racism,  sexism,  and  other 
distasteful  diseases  on  the  Williams 
College  campus,  I  thought  it  might  be 
relevant  to  present  the  humble  point  of 
view  of  one  freshman  on  the  subject  of 
cliques. 

I  am  not  the  least  bit  ashamed  to  admit 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  cUque— 
maybe  even  several.  I  have  no  deep-seated 
feelings  of  remorse  from  this  experience, 
only  fond  memories  of  good  times  and  the 
security  of  lasting  friendships  with  people 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Yes,  I  ate,  partied 
and  studied  with  the  same  group  of  six  or 
seven  people  for  my  entire  four  years  of 
high  school.  Of  course  I  liad  many  other 
acquaintances  and  friends,  but  these  were 
the  few  with  whom  I  preferred  to  spent  my 
time.  Amidst  all  this  eating,  studying  and 
partying,  you  seem  to  forget  that  lots  of 
laughter  and  creation  of  lasting  ties  took 
place.  I  never  became  friends  with 
someone  because  they  were  "aesthetically 
appealing."  That  entails  having  a  more 
superficial  view  of  society  than  your 
supposed  clique  members. 

Common  backgrounds,  interests  and 
abilities  draw  people  together.  Human 
beings  as  a  species  are  gregarious,  but 
there  must  be  something  deeper  than  a 
basic  need  to  be  with  other  people  to  keep  a 
group  of  people  together.  This  is  shown  by 
the  sociologist's  study  of  harlems,  people 
of  common  backgrounds  living  in  the  same 
area  on  a  relative  scale.  Chinatown,  to  cite 
an  example,  is  not  just  a  group  of  people 
who  happened  to  like  the  same  neigh- 
borhood because  it  is  "aesthetically  ap- 
pealing." They  are  drawn  together  by  a 
common  language,  heritage  and  culture 
within  our  social  structure. 

They  are  not  being  cliquish:  they  are 
enjoying  the  security  of  being  with  the 
people  that  they  can  relate  to  best.  On  the 
Williams  campus  the  same  theory  applies, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  If  we  spent  all  our 
time  meeting  and  creating  meaningful 
friendships  with  everyone  who  was  sitting 
alone  at  lunch,  when  would  we  be  able  to 
enjoy  free  time  or  study?  The  security  of 
having  people  you  can  trust  and  turn  to 
whenever  you  need  to  talk,  party,  or 
otherwise  be  entertained  is  what  gives  us 
the  time  to  plunge  ourselves  into 
academia. 

While  not  saying  it  is  true  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  it  has  always  irked  me  that 
those  who  complain  the  most  about  cliques 
are  often  either  social  outcasts  (for  one 
reason  or  another)  with  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  or  members  of  their  own  cliques, 
confusing  cliquishness  with  popularity. 

Lastly,  the  analogy  between  cliques  at 
Williams  and  the  apartheid  of  S.  Africa  is 
totally  off  base.  Apartheid  is  a  situation  of 
oppressive  government  by  a  minority.  We 
live  in  a  democracy  (majority  rule).  If  the 
majority  did  not  approve  of  cliques,  they 
would  not  exist. 

— BIy  Beach  '83 
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Outlook 


College  apathy  reflects   decades'  disillusion 


by  Stu  Massad 

Finish  your  dessert  and  grab  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Sit  back  and  settle  into  your  chair, 
because  this  little  essay  is  going  to  take  a 
while  to  read. 

The  topic  awes  me.  The  hubris  of  an 
attempt  to  define  our  generation  and 
identify  the  roots  of  Williams  apathy 
makes  me  very  uneasy. 

After  all,  how  can  one  kid,  in  a  small 
room  in  a  small  house  in  a  small  college  in 
the  mountains,  define  the  essence  of  his 
generation?  How  can  one  person's  per- 
ceptions hope  to  include  the  diversity  of 
experiences  and  faces,  the  range  of  ideals 
and  dreams,  joys  and  frustrations  and 
pains  a  generation  feels?  Maybe  I  can't— 
but  we  won't  know  till  the  end,  so  plunge 
on. 

What  characterizes  the  generation  of  the 
'70s?  We're  different  from  anyone  who's 
come  before  us.  We've  all  been 
categorized.  The  children  of  the  '30s  and 
'40s  were  hardened,  maybe  embittered,  by 
depression  and  war.  The  '50s  generation, 
lived  in  an  age  full  of  the  promise  of 
prosperity  and  power,  an  age  of  innocence 
and  security.  The  promise  met  fulfillment 
in  the  '60s— and  took  its  toll,  as  flower 
children  and  Viet  vets  stretched  innocence 
to  its  breaking  point  and  met  the  limits  to 
growth  with  crowds  of  their  confused 
comrades. 

And  our  generation,  children  of  the  '70s, 
introduced  to  the  reality  of  life  by  Kent 
State  in  1970— who  are  we? 

We  are  the  Me  Generation,  sequel  to  the 
Lost  Generation  and  the  Beat  Generation. 
We  are  labelled  by  sages  outside  the 
complex  of  our  experience,  often  by  the 
men  and  women  who  created  the  world 

"All  the  ugly  spots 
on  the  fabric  of 
American  society 
now  show  through." 

we've  had  to  adapt  to,  with  all  its  elements 
of  travesty  and  paradise.  We  are  the 
apathetic  generation,  the  selfish  crowd, 
ungenerous,  unappreciative,  uncaring, 
uninvolved.  Perhaps.  Perhaps,  but  before 
they  accuse  us,  they  should  look  into  the 
history  that  shaped  us. 

Often  the  generation  of  the  '70s  is  called 
the  mirror  of  the  '50s,  the  reaction  to  the 
'60s.  Superficially,  maybe,  but  beneath  the 
surface  of  self-centeredness  and  lethargy 
that  some  claim  characterize  today  and 
twenty  years  ago— and  not  1969 — the 
differences  are  enormous. 

As  I  see  it,  the  '50s,  like  today,  were 
a  time  when  college  students  were  insular, 
looked  to  further  themselves,  and  rarely 
rallied  to  challenge  the  system  that 
surrounded  them.  But  between  the 
generations  has  come  the  closing  of  a  new 
frontier.  The  innocence  and  exuberance  is 
gone,  washed  away  by  war,  Watergate  and 
an  understanding  of  the  limits  both  of 
American  power  and  of  our  own.  No  older 
than  the  students  of  20  years  back,  we  are 
a  little  wiser  about  the  boundaries  of  our 
world,  and  perhaps  a  bit  more  desperate. 

And  the  '60s,  for  all  their  fervor  and 
ferment,  were  not  so  different  from  today. 
Many  of  the  things  hippies  did  we  still  do- 
like  bum  around  the  country,  enjoy  the 
Sexual  Revolution  and  wear  our  hair 
long— except  for  them  it  was  all  illegal. 
After  all,  we  lived  then,  even  if  we  weren't 
contributing  much  except  dirty  diapers 
and  the  scripts  to  grade  school  plays.  We 
are  the  heirs  of  the  '60s:  we  enjoy  casual 
pot  use,  freedom  to  Do  Our  Own  Thing,  and 
a  terrific  sense  of  the  near-futility  of 
fighting  the  system. 

To  me,  the  '60s  was  a  time  of  transition 
from  the  serene  days  of  postwar 
prosperity  and  world  domination  into  a 
new  time  of  uncertainty.  The  '60s  were  the 
years  when  America  learned  of  the 
powerlessness  and  insignificance  of  the 
individual  amid  Big  Government,  Big 
Business  and  the  Establishment.  The  myth 
of  the  importance  of  the  lone  American 
collapsed.  Today  we  are  living  and  ex- 


ploring many  of  the  1960s'  solutions  to  the 
social  psychological  shock  that  discovery 
brought  about. 

Scars  on  Our  Generation 
The  1970s  have  seen  the  acceleration  of  a 
process  begun  in  the  '60s :  the  destruction 
of  myths  and  illusions  about  the  nature  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  The  discovery  of 
individual  weakness  is  part  of  that,  but 
mostly  we  have  discovered  our  social 
weakness.  Selma  started  something.  We 
began  to  see  that  life  isn't  as  rosy  and 
golden  as  the  grade  school  teachers  tell  us. 

"Under  the  nonchalance 

of  our  generation 
lurks  a  touch  of  hysteria." 

Social  injustice,  abuse  of  power, 
manipulation,  greed— all  the  ugly  spots  on 
the  fabric  of  American  society  now  show 
through. 

This  process  of  disillusionment,  carried 
into  the  '70s  by  Charles  Manson  and  the 
National  Guard  at  Kent  State,  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  decade.  There  are 
no  heroes  anymore.  Everybody  has 
ulterior  motives.  Everybody's  in  for  a 
piece  of  the  action.  Politicians  are'crooks, 
businessmen  are  thieves.  Labor  leaders 
are  grafters.  Teachers  are  channels  for 
social  indoctrination.  Even  clergy  are 
more  concerned  with  mammon  than 
righteousness.  Of  course  exceptions  stand 
out,  but  they  only  make  the  mass  look 
blacker. 

The  crassness  of  policy  making  and 
priority  setting  have  stifled  the  idealism  of 
a  generation.  Rather  than  admit  and 
rectify  the  poisoning  of  cities  and 
wilderness,  leadership  in  America  has 
pushed  for  expanded  exploitation  for 
continued  profits.  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  is  25  years  old.  Yet  rather  than 
eliminate  discrimination  and  inequality, 
we're  still  haggling  in  the  courts. 

In  Vietnam  thousands  died  to  preserve  a 
nation's  honor  that  withered  every  day  the 
fighting  dragged  on.  The  cost  of  living  took 
off  and  the  poor  got  left  behind.  The  aged 
are  stashed  in  nursing  homes.  Sports 
emerc^-i  as  a  stiff  business.  All  of  us  have 
some  high  ideals— though  maybe  these 
examples  don't  call  up  yours.  But  a  lot  of 
those  ideals  died  young  during  the  last  10 
years. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  and  partly  in 
consequence,  the  economy  went  to  hell. 
For  college  students,  already  crowded  in 
mobs  for  the  job  market  because  of  the 
baby  boom,  that  means  stiff  competition. 
It  means  an  incorporation  of  the  crassness 
we  see  around  us,  It  means  a  further 
focusing  inward  of  the  energies  of  a 
generation. 

"The  Council 

can  move  beyond 

advancing  hedonism." 

On  top  of  all  this  comes  a  sense  of  im- 
pendinf!  disaster.  While  raw  materials  run 
out,  populations  explode.  There  is  no 
longer  enough  to  go  around.  We've  all  had 
this  doomsaying  drilled  into  us  since  high 
school.  Under  the  nonchalance  of  our 
generation  lurks  a  touch  of  hysteria. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  ultimate 
catastrophe  would  be  clean  and  crisp.  The 
'70s  generation  has  lived  with  that  threat 
forever:  we  could  all  be  nuked  tomorrow. 
Yet  all  the  while  we  keep  cranking  out  the 
bombs,  knowing  full  well  it's  crazy,  but 
impelled  at  the  same  time  by  a  bizarre 
sense  of  inevitability. 

There's  another  catastrophe  now.  We've 
been  hearing  about  it  for  most  of  the 
decade,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  trouble 
penetrating  our  minds.  We're  running  out 
of  energy.  The  price  of  oil  has  doubled  in 
the  last  two  years.  Panic  pressure  for 
more  nuclear  power  plants  is  building.  But 
we  just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  translate 


the  knowledge  of  coming  crisis  into  action. 
Instead  it  seems  like  we're  going  to  grow 
more  and  more  frenzied  until  we  finally 
stall  out.  Again,  a  sense  of  inevitability 
seizes  us. 

This  sense  of  inevitability  rises  from  a 
feeling  of  powerlessness  among  young 
people  today.  Technology  runs  the  world 
with  its  own  ever-growing  pace.  We  have 
seen  the  struggle  for  social  change  that 
occupied  the  '60s,  and  we  see  that  little  of 
substance  has  changed;  the  rich  still  get 
richer  and  the  poor  still  get  poorer. 
Nobody  votes  because  no  choice  exists,  the 
candidates  are  all  compromised,  and  the 
single  ballet  is  so  insignificant. 

Driving  Home  History 

What  application  does  this  all  have  to 
Williams?  I  think  that  looking  at  some  of 
the  roots  of  apathy  in  our  generation  will 
give  a  little  insight  to  approaches  to  some 
chronic  Williams  problems— and  help 
show  why  they  never  get  solved. 

Breaking  through  apathy  requires  effort 
on  issues  that  touch  people  deeply.  That  is 
why  the  College  Council  fails  every  year: 
the  Council  is  peripheral.  It  consistently  is 
unable  to  win  legitimacy  by  rallying 
numbers  of  students  to  the  issues  it 
chooses  to  promote. 

Involvement  of  students  seems  to  be  a 
goal  of  this  year's  Council  leadership.  But 
their  efforts  will  fail  unless  they  attempt 
not  just  to  involve  students  in  student 
government,  but  rather  to  involve  students 
in  attacking  barriers  to  students'  en- 
joyment of  this  college.  This  may  mean 
pandering  to  hedonism  at  first,  working 
for  new  board  plans,  better  housing,  more 
diverse  parties,  easier  inter-house  tran- 
sfer. But  otherwise  this  year's  appeals  to 

"To  revive 

student  power 

demands  a  lot  of 


ass-kicking." 


students  won't  even  raise  heads.  The 
Council  will  fail  to  win  respect  again. 

Achieving  visible  improvement  this  year 
probably  will  require  exertion  by  Council 
officers  all  out  of  proportion  to  results. 
This  is  because  cynicism  about  leadership 
extends  far  beyond  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  helped  nurture  it.  High  ideals 
are  crap.  Even  when  our  elected 
representatives  tell  us  that  attending  more 
forums  on  diversity  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee operations  will  benefit  me,  we  don't 
believe  them.  For  many  students,  it  all 
sounds  like  just  another  big  power  grab,  an 
elevated  struggle  between  some  elitist 
students  and  an  uncomprehending, 
prejudging  administration. 

Leadership  today  can  no  longer  blithely 
lead.  Leaders  have  to  watch  their 
fellowership  or  lose  it.  To  succeed,  the 
Council  cannot  continue  to  pick  issues  and 
expect  students  to  rally  round  them.  In- 
stead, its  officers  have  to  pick  up  on 
problems  that  students  raise  and  use  the 
Council's  legitimacy  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  organizing  skill  to 
press  for  solutions. 

Here  the  Council  can  move  beyond 
advancing  hedonism.  It  can  bring  its 
considerable,  though  presently  misguided, 
pressure  to  bear  on  issues  sucli  as  ensuring 
student  input  on  tenure  and  departmental 
policy  decisions  (like  the  continuing 
debate  on  African  history),  instituting 
alternative  energy  at  Williams  or  forcing 
commitment  to  construction  of  a  new  gym. 

The  Council  is  locked  into  a  represen- 
tative system,  and  it  has  to  move  outside. 
It  is  not  enough  to  gather  students  at  town 
meetings.  We  are  hardened  to  attempts 
like  that,  attempts  that  have  failed  all 
through  the  decade.  The  Council  has  to 
drag  students— and  that  is  a  frustratingly 
difficult  task — into  key  negotiations  with 
committees  and  deans. 

This  means  not  just  opening  meetings  to 
the  campus.  It  means  publicizing  them 
and  begging  students  again  and  again  to 
attend,  so  that  in  the  end  a  few  show  up.  It 
also  means  wasting  a  lot  of  time  jon  topics 


that  students  feel  are  important  but  that 
administrators  and  student  parliamen- 
tarians know  are  peripheral  or  in- 
consequential. Administrators  and  deans 
won't  like  it,  because  negotiating  the 
concerns  of  hundreds  of  students  will  be 
tedious.  But  patience  is  the  only  way  to 
penetrate  a  decade  of  history  that  has 
taught  us  to  mistrust  calls  for  student 
activism. 

The  commitment  required  for  this  kind 
of  leadership  would  be  almost  crushing, 
the  rewards  minimal.  Perhaps  students 
aren't  even  worth  the  effort  required.  But 

"We  are  the  toughest 

cynics  and  skeptics 

in  decades." 


to  revive  student  power  on  a  campus  that 
today  neither  gives  a  damn  about  it  nor 
believes  in  its  demands  a  lot  of  ass- 
kicking.  And  I  really  don't  know  if  any  of 
us  '70s  hedonists  are  tough  enough  to  do 
the  job. 

Anyone— not  just  Council  leaders— who 
tries  to  move  contemporary  students  has 
to  deal  with  all  our  levels  of  cynicism, 
fatalism,  latent  fear  and  consequent 
hedonism.  That  is  why  efforts  for  volun- 
tary energy  conservation  at  Williams,  to 
take  another  example,  fail  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail. 

Conservation  Meets  Cynicism 
Here  the  old  question  of  who  benefits 
always  comes  up,  and  the  College  has 
dealt  miserably  with  it.  We're  all  looking 
for  ulterior  motives  in  appeals  for  altruism 
and  sacrifice  these  days.  While  we  may  not 
respond  if  we  can't  find  one,  if  that  motive 
is  as  blatant  as  the  College's  attitude 
toward  energy  saving,  everybody  will  see 
the  hypocrisy  and  ignore  the  appeals. 

There  are  some  students  at  Williams 
who  are  serious  about  energy  con- 
servation. Maybe  they're  just  more  scared 
about  the  future  than  the  rest  of  us :  they're 
the  ones  who've  been  suckled  on  theories 
of  catastrophe  for  the  last  10  years. 
They're  also  the  ones  who  ruin  Buildings 
and  Grounds'  requests  for  voluntary 
conservation. 

They  ruin  it  because  they  are  serious 
enough  to  spend  time  researching  and 
finding  answers  to  Williams'  approaching 
energy  crisis.  They  push  appeals  for 
voluntary  action  to  the  limit.  They  not  only 
identify  buildings  and  rooms  that  demand 
insulation  and  reduced  lighting.  Students 
like  Don  Weber  '79  even  devise  systems  to 
allow  the  College  to  generate  its  own 
electricity,  using  cogeneration  and  wind. 
They  all  fail. 

"We're  bumping 
into   walls 
to  save  John  Chandler 
a  couple  of  bucks." 

They  fail  and,  in  doing  so,  they  deepen 
and  harden  the  cynicism  of  our  generation. 
Because  it  turns  out  that  the  College  really 
doesn't  care  about  saving  energy  and 
conserving  resources.  Money  is  all  that 
matters. 

When  Eric  Seyferth  '79  points  out  that 
melting  the  snow  off  the  outdoor  squash 
courts  wastes  millions  of  BTUs,  John 
Holden  responds  that  it's  really  not  of 
concern  because  an  alumnus  pays  for  it. 
When  Weber  comes  up  with  a  plan  to 
generate  more  than  half  of  the  College's 
electrize  needs,  the  administration  insists 
he  prove  a  five  year  payback  period  before 
exploring  it. 

So  is  it  any  surprise  that  Williams 
students  refuse  to  cooperate  in  con- 
servation? When  the  administration 
pushes  for  lowered  thermostats  and 
decreased  lighting,  we  rebel.  Because 
Continued  on  Page  2 
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Radicals' 

big  bang 

ended  during 

Vietnam 

by  Mike  Sutton 
Brandishing  the  bayonet  of  his 
loaded  M-16  rifle,  a  wild-eyed 
Bruce  Dern  confronts  paraplegic 
Jon  Voight.  A  squadron  of 
helicopters  led  by  Robert  Duvall 
blasts  apart  a  Vietnamese  village 
while  blaring  Wagner's  "Flight 
of  the  Valkyrie."  Robert 
DeNiro's  Viet  Cong  captrrs  force 
him  and  his  fellow  POW's  into  a 
nerve-wracking  game  of  Russian 
roulette. 

These  scenes  from  "Coming 
Home,"  "Apocalypse  Now"  and 
"The  Deer  Hunter"  typify  the 
slick,  capsulized  images  that  1979 
America  has  come  to  associate 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It's  a 
war  most  of  us  have  witnessed 
through  the  eyes  of  a  Hollywood 
cinematographer.  And  it  ends 
when  the  house  lights  come  on. 
For  some  Williams  students  of 
1969,  this  illusion  became  tragedy 
shortly  after  graduation  under 
the  draft.  Even  so,  concerted 
student  activism  here  in  the  late 
Sixties  surfaced  only  erratically: 
periods  of  intense  protest  suc- 
cumbed to  periods  of  apparent 
apathy. 

The  bloody  Tet  Offensive  in 
early  1968,  though,  mobilized 
student  activists  on  campus  as 
never  before.  Huge  crowds 
packed  a  six-hour  SOS  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society 
sponsored  "teach-in"  on  Vietnam 
in  February.  The  Record  mar- 
veled at  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation: 
"Wednesday's    teach-in     .  ,  . 


was  an  event  unmatched  in 
recent  Williams  history.  The 
organization  and  co-operation  on 
short  notice  that  went  into  the 
meeting  were  evidence  of  con- 
certed, constructive  protest, 
which  has  been  totally  un- 
characteristic of  anti-war 
adherents  and  activities  on  this 
campus  in  the  past   .  .  ." 

John  Oppenheimer  '68  drove 
the  point  home  when  he  rose  at  a 
panel  discussion  of  co-education 
to  declare  that  "the  real  problem 
of  Williams  today  is  that  it's 
frightened.  You  can't  kid  yourself 
and  act  as  if  what  we've  been 
talking  about  here  is  really  im- 
portant, because  too  many  people 
are    concerned   about    Vietnam 

"My  whole  liberal  (arts) 
college  experience  has  been 
perverted,"  added  John  Murray, 
'68  "by  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

Williams  activism,  however, 
remained   distinctly  different 

"My  whole  college 
experence  has 
been  perverted  by 
the  war" 

from  its  more  feverish,  visceral 
cousins  at  the  large  state 
universities.  A  March  20  article 
commented  that  "the  Berkeley 
resistance  is  a  'whole  different 
type  of  action'  from  that  at 
Williams  .  .  .  (Unlike  Berkeley 
students)  Williams  students  .  .  . 
can  effectively  di«cuss  the 
policies  of  the  private  college 
administration  and  'have  a  sense 
of  time'  which  Berkeley  radicals 
do  not  have.  Williams  students 
are  not  yet  'desperate'." 

By  June,  student  activism  had 
reached  unheard  of  heights. 
When  the  Record  resumed  in  that 
September,  one  expected  to  read 
outraged  articles  concerning  the 


events  of  that  tempestuous 
summer,  especially  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago 

Next  to  nothing  appeared.  Only 
a  single  bland  news  assessment 
of  police  tactics  al  the  convention 
hit  the  pages  of  the  Record.  No 
outrage.  No  furor.  No  mention  of 
the  SDS  at  all. 

Finally,  in  the  November  22, 
1968  issue  came  the  purported 
explanation  of  the  general  with- 
drawal from  radical  activity. 

"WAR'S  END  SPLITS, 
WEAKENS  CAMPUS 
RADICALISM"  proclaimed  the 
headline.  The  Vietnamese  War 
did  not  truly  end  (for  the  U.S.) 
until  the  American  withdrawal 
began  after  Kissinger's  shaky 
peace  treaty  with  the  Viet  Cong 
in  early  1973.  Yet  radicalism's 
big  bang  at  Williams  College  in 
effect  had  ended  for  the  1968-69 
academic  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  several  abortive  at- 
tempts to  restore  student  interest 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
war  would  continue,  the  flam- 
boyant activism  of  the  previous 
year  did  not  reappear  until 
September  1969. 

One  can  only  speculate  that 
Richard  Nixon's  campaign 
pledge  to  end  the  war  within 
several  months  may  have  struck 
a  responsive  chord. 

"0  What  A War" 

headlined  a  S'eptember  editorial. 
"After  President  Nixon's  election 
in  November,  almost  everyone 
agreed  that  he  was  committed  to 
terminating  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  it  is  now  almost  a 
year  later  and  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  is   unchanged." 

A  National  Vietnam 

Moratorium  Day  was  set  for 
Wednesday,  October  15.  It  was 
officially  described  as  "an  op- 
portunity for  college  students  all 
over  the  country"  to  "demon- 
strate their  commitment  to  en- 
ding the  war  rapidly    ...    by 


suspending      their       regular 
academic  activities  for  that  day" 
and  "working  in  the  community 
to  muster  support  ..." 
At  Williams,  the  Moratorium 

"Who  could 
concer)trafe  on 
Vietnam's  ugliness 
In  the  midst  of  so 
much  beauty" 


highlights  included  a  sumbolic 
mass  march  to  the  cemetery  on 
Route  2  and  a  signature  drive 
seeking  endorsement  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Nixon.  'The 
Moratorium  received  a 
tremendous  build-up  in  the 
Record. 

The  decision  to  cancel  or 
postpone  classes  was  left  up  to 
individual  students  and 
professors.  Participation  in  the 
Moratorium  activities  was 
supposed  to  be  completely 
voluntary. 

Some  of  the  more  conservative 
elements  on  campus  wrote  letters 
protesting  the  Moratorium.  "We 
further  hope  that  this  clear 
evidence  of  the  inability  of  North 
Vietnam  to  conquer  the  south  by 
military  force  will  lead  to  suc- 
cessful negotiations,  the  for- 
mation of  a  coalition  government 
and  free  supervised  elections." 

A  group  of  anonymous  radicals 
known  as  "The  Committee," 
though  not  connected  with  the 
Moratorium  Committee,  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  the  Record 
threatening  anyone  who  did  not 
intend  to  participate  in  the 
Moratorium. 

"The  purpose  of  Oct.  15  is  to 
completely  stop  all  normal  ac- 
tivities and  to  encourage  the 
genesis    of  a    mass    movement 


.  .  .  that  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  token  gestures  that  twve 
been  plan(ied  for  the  Williams 
campus.  Faculty  and  ad- 
ministration—we will  be  watch- 
ing you  on  Oct.  15." 

Student  leaders  expected  it  to 
be  the  protest  of  protests. 

It  wasn't.  Not  by  a  long  shot. 

One  thousand  students  signed 
the  petition.  Less  than  400 
marched.  While  the  turnout 
exceeded  most  Williams 
demonstrations,  the  low  number 
surprised  most  in  light  of  the 
bluster  and  thunder  which 
preceded  the  Moratorium. 

"I  have  passed  the  stage  of 
being  polite,"  wrote  Ira 
Muckenberg  '72  in  the  Record 
following  the  Moratorium.  "The 
turnout  of  Williams  students  was 
not  disappointing.  It  was 
disgraceful,  degrading,  and  an 
insult  not  only  to  those  who 
participated,  but  to  the  college 
itself." 

The  weather  had  been  perfect. 
Perhaps  too  perfect.  One  mar- 
cher reflected  that  the  bright  blue 
sky  and  brilliant  foUage  made  the 
march  seem  absurd;  "Preparing 
to  say  'stop  the  war,'  I  realized 
nature's  artistry  in  the 
Berkshires  made  concentration 
on  the  horrors  of  armed  conflict  a 
triumph  of  will.  Guns  and  hate 
and  dying  among  the  falling 
leaves?  Ridiculous.  Running  and 
laughing  and  rolling  in  them? 
Sure." 

In  short,  on  that  October  day 
for  many  the  war  became  distant 
and  unreal,  much  like  the  events 
in  "Coming  Home"  and 
"Apocalypse  Now."  The  sense  of 
urgency  had  been  sapped.  Who 
could  concentrate  on  Vietnam's 
ugliness  irr  the  midst  of  so  much 
beauty? 

The  fear  of  death  on  a  Viet- 
namese battlefield  still  figured 
prominently.  Those  Vietnamese 
battlefields,  however,  did  not. 


Co-op  living  offers  escape  from  dormitory  lifestyle 


by  Elisabeth  Rosnagle  & 
Jeff  Lewis 

Those  of  us  who  came  to  college 
to  escape  household  chores  may 
find  co-op  living  hard  to  un- 
derstand, but  several  Williams 
students  are  finding  it  a  good 
alternative  to  dorm  life. 

Co-op  housing,  now  in  its 
second  year,  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  small  groups  of 
students  to  live  together  in  a 
domestic  environment.  They 
cook  their  own  meals  and  do  all 
the    housecleaning    themselves. 

This  year  there  are  three  co-op 
houses:  Lambert,  Goodrich,  and 
Seeley.  Lambert  and  Seeley  are 
both  co-ed,  while  Goodrich 
houses  eight  women.  Seeley's 
inhabitants  applied  as  several 
small  groups,  but  the  group  in 
Lambert  applied  together  as  a 
unit. 

The  demand  for  this  alter 
native  is  not  overwhelming, 
according  to  Charles  Jankey, 
Director  of  Student  Housing.  Last 
year  approximately  forty  people 
applied.  Seeley  House  just 
opened  this  year,  in  order  to 
admit  some  students  on  a  waiting 
list.  The  program  is  open  to 
seniors  and  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
Juniors.  Those  not  admitted 
ended  up  moving  off  campus, 
Jankey  said. 

Living  in  co-op  housing  has 
many  of  the  benefits  of  living  off- 
campus,  without  a  lot  of  the 
problems.  According  to  Kate 
Wheeler,  '80,  who  lives  in 
Goodrich,  "the  College  is  a  good 
landlord." 

Ililde  Hogenbaum  of  Seeley 
agrees:  "The  college  has  been 
great.  They've  provided  us  with 


Lambert   House,  constructed  out  of  typical   New   England   c 


housing. 

everything.  We  gave  them  a  list 
of  what  we'd  be  needing  and  they 
gave  us  jusl  about  everything 
from  pots  to  a  vacuum  cleaner 
and  dishwasher." 

Many  students  want  the  chance 
to  get  aw^ay  from  dorm  life,  hut 
still  want  to  be  part  of  the  college. 
Stu  Massad.  '80,  a  resident  of 
Seeley,  says,  "1  was  tired  of 
being  taken  care  of  by  matrons 
and  cooks.  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant to  get  away  from  the 
painporori  environment  and  learn 
to  take  care  of  myself  now.  while 
I  still  have  a  little  protection." 
Wheeler  called  co-op  "the  best  of 
two  worlds.  It's  not  off-campus, 
hut  it's  not  a  dorm  situation   " 

The  most  important  element 
involved  in  this  lifestyle  is  im- 


plied in  its  name— cooperation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
members  of  the  houses  worked 
out  each  person's  respon- 
sibilities. In  most  houses  students 
must  clean  their  own  rooms,  and 
help  with  the  cooking  and  with 
cleaning  the  common  rooms. 
Massad  however,  .says  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  cleaning  is 
voluntary.  "People  just  pick  up  a 
broom  and  sweep  if  it  gels  too 
dirty.  "  Wheeler  agrees  that 
"people  are  working  well 
together;  everyone's  pulling  her 
weight." 

The  houses  must  meet  certain 
standards  of  cleanliness. 
Buildings  and  Grounds 
representatives  come  around 
periodically     to     check     the 


lapboards,  provides  co-op 

(photo  by  Mayfleld) 
bathrooms   and  kitchens  and 
make  sure  they  are  being  well 
scrubbed. 

There  are  many  advantages  to 
co-op  housing.  Practically,  it  is 
cheaper  than  living  in  a  dorm. 
Although  they  receive  no. 
reduction  in  the  room  fee,  co-op 
residents  do  not  pay  any  board. 
According  to  Massad,  Seeley 
residents  eat  for  $15  per  person 
per  week,  considerably  less  than 
the  cost  of  board.  Also,  since  they 
are  only  cooking  for  six  people, 
the  food  quality  is  considerably 
l)ettcr. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad 
minimizes  the  economic  motive: 
"The  money  saved  is  not  all  that 
significant.  The  board  plan  is  a 
good  bargain  since  it  does  not 


take  into  account  inflationary 
increases.  Thus  the  only  saving  in 
the  co-op  arrangement  is  really 
in  labor  costs.  We've  found  tnat 
most  of  those  who  are  involved 
with  the  program  are  really  there 
for  the  lifestyle.  It  provides  them 
with  a  very  different  and 
worthwhile  experience." 

Laurie  Mayers  of  Seeley  House 
agrees,  "It's  more  lifestyle  than 
money.  It's  really  nice  living  here 
and  having  our  own  house. 
There's  much  more  of  a  different 
feeling  than  in  a  dorm  or  row 
house;  it's  much  more  like  home. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  it's  not  as 
isolated  as  it  would  be  if  we  were 
living  off-campus." 

Co-op  housing  seems  to  be 
fitting  well  into  college  life. 
Massad,  who  had  many  friends  in 
co-op  last  year,  thinks  "things 
are  working  much  more 
smoothly  this  year.  People  know 
what  to  expec^t,  what  problems 
they  face,  and  how  to  deal  with 
them." 

According  to  Jankey,  future 
plans  for  co-op  expansion  depend 
on  student  demand.  He  says  the 
administration  has  "no  plans  to 
present,  but  we  will  be  listening." 
He  said  that  this  alternative 
works  well,  "particularly  for 
people  who  don't  want  to  continue 
in  dorms  and  don't  want  all  the 
responsibility  of  going  off- 
campus,  but  who  do  want  to  live 
in  small  groups  and  cook  their 
own  meals." 

One  change  which  some  of  the 
students  hope  to  see  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  room  fee,  because  they  do 
not  get  matron  service.  There  are 
no  plans  for  a  reduction  at 
present,  however. 
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What  I  did 
this  summer 

byJohnK.Setear 

There  is  no  Real  World. 

At  least  not  the  one  we  are  told 
exists.  Note  the  capitals.  I'm  not 
talking  about  some  Platonic 
conception  of  Forms,  or  whether 
those  few  of  us  here  at  Williams 
who  think  therefore  are.  I'm 
talking  about  The  Real  World. 

This  is  the  Real  World  our 
parents  threaten  us  with,  as  in, 
"If  you  think  three  B's  and  a  C 
isn't  terrible,  wait  until  they 
repossess  your  house  in  the  Real 
World  because  you  didn't  study 
hard  enough  to  get  a  good-paying 
job."  Most  of  the  time,  the  im- 
plication is  that  the  Real  World  is 
eminently  serious  and  reserved, 
and  that  college  is  distinctly 
unreal:  "Getting  drunk  on 
Tuesday  nights  may  be  fine  at 
that  college  of  yours,"  they  tell 
us,  "but  when  you  get  out  into  the 
Real  World,  you'll  just  have  to 
settle  down." 

The  impression  one  receives  of 
this  Real  World  is  of  a  place 
where  people  work  their  tails  off 
from  9  to  5,  go  home  and  moan 
about  their  bills,  fight  with  or 
sleep  with  their  spouse,  and 
collapse  into  a  stuporous  sleep 
muttering  about  how  easy  their 
college  days  were. 

I'm  sorry,  but  that  impression 
is  wrong.  While  the  Real  World, 
at  least  as  exemplified  by  the 
corporate  headquarters  of  a 
billion-dollar,  bona^fide  Fortune 
500  company  where  I  worked  this 
summer,  is  certainly  different  in 
some  ways  from  the  collective 
ivory  towers  of  collegiate  life,  the 
Real  World  has  its  share  of  crazy 
people  and  amusing  moments. 

So  let's  compare  the  myth  and 
the  reahty. 


Myth:  People  in  the  Real  World 
have  no  use  for  the  mamby- 
pamby  "creativity"  that  colleges 
so  foolishly  promote. 

Reality:  One  executive  ex- 
plained that  he  didn't  return  an 
airline  half-fare  discount  coupon 
to  the  company  (which  one 
should  do  because  the  company 
pays  the  air  fare)  because  he  had 
taken  a  bus— from  San  Francisco 
to  Indianapolis— and  thus  never 
got  d  ha  If -fa  re  coupon.  You  can 
easily  see  where  being  creative  is 
helpful,  especially  when  he  had  to 
try  to  explain  why  the  airlines 
had  sent  the  company  a  receipt 
for  the  ticket  it  had  taken  at  the 
gate. 

Myth:  The  Real  World  is 
peopled  with  dullards  encased  in 
three-piece  suits. 

Reality:  I  started  work  in  a 
department  that  consisted  of 
three  people.  One  was  a  twenty- 
seven-year-old  lady  who  once 
drove  90  mph  in  a  30  mph  zone  (I 
was  in  the  car,  mind  you— this  is 
no  third-hand  story  of  Route 
Seven  Daredevils,  and  my  EKG 
probably  has  the  squiggles  to 
prove  it)  and  was  currently 
pressing  a  suit  (the  legal  kind, 
not  the  three-piece  kind)  against 
someone  who  had  rear-ended  her 
car,  the  plaintiff  claiming  that 
she  was  a  psychic  and  ex- 
periencing a  vision  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  The  second  person 
was  a  Bambi-eyelashed  former 
manager  of  a  Kinney  shoe  store 
who  was  engaged  to  an  Italian 
whose  family  lived  in  Iran.  His 
name  was  Albert,  but  she  called 
him  Eyebrows.  And  my  super- 
visor, who  was  Management, 
answered  the  phone  in  a  voice 
that  rivalled  Woody  Woodpecker 
in  .tone  and  nasality,  lost  a  con- 
tact lens  when  she  tried  to  take  it 
out  in  a  high  wind,  and  got  a  rash 
her  mother  pointed  out  to  her 
might  be  due  to  the  plant  with 


Setearical  Notes 


three-pointed  leaves  growing  on 
her  doorstep.  "Boy,  it's  a  good 
thing  Mom  told  me  about  it  that 
day,"  she  said.  "I  was  going  to 
put  it  in  my  soup  that  night." 

Myth:  Corporate  analysis  is 
performed  by  hard-working, 
automatonous  M.B.A.'s  who 
make  carefully-studied  decisions 
after  glinting  their  eyes  steelily 
and  reading  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

ReaUty:  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
work  in  one  of  the  financial  areas 
of  the  company.  The  head  honcho 
was  an  ex-public  accountant- 
whatever  that  is— who  would 
upon  occasion  laugh  in  a  staccato 
sort  of  way  and  remark,  "You 
can  see  that  I've  befin  under  a  lot 
of  pressure  and  need  a  vacation." 
The  three  people  subordinated  to 
him  ("At  least  that's  what  he 
thinks,"  one  of  them  told  me) 
were  a  pervert  ("I  like  to 
pronounce  it  'anal-ist'  "),  a 
philanderer  ("Some  people 
thought  it  was  bush  of  me  to  wait 
to  go  out  with  my  best  friend's 
wife  until  he  was  out  of  town"), 
and  a  woman  with  great  legs  ("I 
think  sometimes  I  should  pin  my 
slit  skirts  shut"). 

Myth:  The  corporate  world 
subjugates  sexual  pursuits  to  the 
glories  of  greater  profit  margins. 

Reality:  "It  only  gets  worse," 
remarked  an  M.B.A.  some  thirty 
years  of  age  when  I  said  it  was 
difficult  to  be  young  and  amidst 
so  many  tight-topped  secretaries. 

"It  only  gets  worse,"  said  the 
philanderer  when  I  inquired  if 
age  might  mellow  his  need  for 
diversions. 

And  one  day  the  lady  with  the 
possibly  pinned  skirts  asked  me 
to  hand  her  a  report  on  the  floor 
behind  her  chair. 

"What  numbers  of  wisdom  will 
you  obtain  from  this  report,  o  all- 
knowing  one?"  I  asked  her,  ever 
the  humble  but  curious  servant. 


Faculty  tell  first  day  feelings 


Students  all  know  the  anxiety  of 
the  first  day  of  classes.  But  what 
does  the  person  behind  the  desk 
feel?  What  does  the  professor 
think  and  sense  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a  new  class? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the 
Record  interviewed  four 
professors:  Olga  Beaver  of  the 
mathematics  department, 
Whitney  Stoddard  of  art  history, 
and  Bob  Williams  and  Charles 
Harvey  of  economics. 

Faculty,  like  students,  sweat  on 
opening  d^y.  The  professors  said 
they  feel  nervousness  is  inherent 
in  their  profession,  but  claimed  it 
is  a  healthy  form  of  tension.  "I 
would  hang  up  my  cleats  the  day 
that  I  wasn't  nervous,"  one  said. 
"If  you're  not  nervous,"  Stod- 
dard said,  "then  it's  too  easy  and 
you  can't  be  doing  it  right." 

The  professors  agreed  that 
their  only  cause  for  fear  in  class, 
however,  is-  being  unprepared  or 
unsure  of  their  material.  "If  I  feel 
anxious  or  threatened  at  this 
school,"  said  Beaver,  "it's  my 
fault  for  not  being  ready." 

"The  butterflies  go  away  when 
you  become  more  familiar  with 
the  material,"  said  three-year 
veteran  Williams.  "Now  it's 
more  a  feeling  of  curiosity  than 
fear."  Most  faculty  said  in- 
timidation by  a  class  is  a  rare 
problem. 

In  keeping  with  the  Williams 
ideal  of  intimate  student-faculty 
contact,  all  the  professors  em- 
phasized their  accessibility  and 
encouraged  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  class,  "id  like  my 
students  to  feel  as  though  there  is 
no  gap  or  gulf  between  us," 
Williams  said.  "We  should  be 
able  to  learn  together,  because  I 
know    each    class    teaches    me 


something  new,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  make  education  en- 
joyable," he  continued. 

Williams  also  says  he  focuses 
on  getting  to  know  the  individuals 
in  his  class.  He  explained  that  he 
tries  to  gauge  the  class  as  it 
opens,  noting  how  its  members 
differ  from  past  ones.  "You  never 
know  them— the  students  aren't 
yet  people  because  all  you've 
seen  are  names  on  a  computer 
sheet,"  he  said. 

Both  Beaver  and  Stoddard 
claimed  that  what  new  students 
think  of  their  courses  is  more 
important  than  what  students 
think  of  them  as  people.  They  say 
their  priority  is  to  have  their 


courses  come  across  as  exciting, 
worthwhile,  even  fun. 

"No,"  said  Stoddard  when 
asked  if  he  tries  to  project  an 
image  in  class.  But  Harvey 
demurred:  "Every  teacher  has 
to  be  a  kind  of  actor.  It's  an  ego 
trip.  It's  fun." 

The  professors  each  seek 
different  responses  from  their 
students.  Harvey  said  he  would 
like  to  hear  students  say  "he 
made  clear  the  whole  picture," 
while  Williams  aims  to  make 
students  perceive  his  classes  as 
"exciting  and  fun."  Said 
Williams,  "I  think  students 
should  be  led  by  their  own 
curiosity." 
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"Nothing,"  she  said  with  a 
smile.  "I  just  wanted  to  see  you 
bend  over." 

Myth:  Decisions  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  carefully-gathered 
information  after  long  thought 
and  much  informational  in- 
terchange. 

Reality:  You  have  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the 
memo  to  understand  the 
workings  of  this  Real  World.  A 
memo  is  more  than  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  pre-printed  "From" 
and  "To"  space.  It  also  has  a 
"Copies"  space.  As  in  "Copies  To 
Be  Sent  To,"  and  you  fill  in  the 
blank.  Filling  in  the  blank  keeps 
secretaries  occupied  between 
coffee  breaks.  It  is  also  the  way 
you  secure  your  job. 

The  object  of  corporate 
executiveship  appears  to  be  to 
get  your  name  in  so  many 
"Copies"  spaces  that  the  com- 
pc:ny  cannot  possibly  fire  you 
because  it  would  take  hundreds  of 
man-hours  to  cross  your  name  off 
all  the  distribution  lists.  The 
"Copies"  space  is  crucial,  then, 
as  well  as  being  the  business 
equivalent  of  getting  on  mailing 
lists  at  school  just  so  you  don't 
have  to  face  an  empty  S.U.  Box. 

An  "In"  box,  for  those  who 
don't  know,  is  what  you  put  things 
in  before  you  read  them  and  put 
them  in  your  "Out"  box,  not 
necessarily  after  doing  anything 
to  them.  From  the  "Out"  box 
they  go  either  to  someone  else  or 
into  the  "circular  file,"  known  in 
under-privileged  collegiate 


circles  as  "a  wastebasket." 

Anything  generated  by  a 
computer  is  magically  coa- 
sidered  worthy  of  reception  even 
if  you've  entrenched  yourself  in 
the  "Copies"  space  sufficiently  to 
risk  the  wrath  of  the  Supply 
Room  by  asking  for  a  nfew  pen. 
No  one  reads  the  computer 
reports— I  know  this,  believe  me; 
I  once  put  a  computer  report  that 
was  run  incorrectly  and  came  out 
as  seven  thousand  pages  of 
zeroes  and  it  was  three  dayo 
before  someone  else  noticed— but 
everyone  wants  to  get  them.  The 
stacks  of  printouts  really  look 
impressive  on  your  desk— they 
don't  even  tit  in  the  "In"  box. 

Myth:  The  Real  World  is  rough, 
tough,  and  hard  to  bluff.  It'll 
make  you  long  for  the  easy  days 
when  all  you  had  to  worry  about 
was  a  date  for  Homecoming,  a 
victory  over  Amherst  in  Ultimate 
Frisbee,  and  how  soon  before  it 
was  due  to  start  your  term  paper. 
Reality:  The  Real  World  is 
potentially  as  interesting  and 
enjoyable  as  any  other  en- 
vironment. No  one  hints  you 
might  be  more  productive 
working  as  a  clamdigger,  and  of 
course  no  one  harangues  you  with 
horror  stories  about  th^  Real 
World.  And  you  get  paid  for  it, 
which  is  something  that  happens 
to  college  students  only  if  they 
are  football  players  at  state 
universities.  So  the  next  time 
your  parents  threaten  you  with 
the  Real  World,  just  tell  them  you 
can't  wait. 


Prospect  and  Fitch  House  members  enjoy  Berkshire  Beach  during 


last  week's  balmy  weather. 


(photo  by  Mayfield) 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
COMING  TO  CAMPUS 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9 

A  representative  of  (he  Stanford  Graduate  School  of 
Business  will  be  on  campus  to  discuss  with  interested 
students  the  exceptional  educational  opportunity  of  the 
Stanford  MBA  Program. 

Appointments  may  be  made  through 
The  Office  of  Career  Counseling 

The  MBA  Program  is  a  two-year  general  management 
course  of  studies  designed  for  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  develop  management  skills  to  meet  the  broad  respon- 
sibilities required  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
today  and  in  the  future. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Stanford,  California  94305 
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Distractions    reveal  all 


"Last  Day  Today"  reads  the  blackboard  behind  rock  group  Tim  and 
the  Distractions  pictured  here  just  before  their  last  concert.  From  leff/ 
Stan,  Tim,  Lance,  and  Tom. 


In  an  exclusive  interview  with 
the  Record,  the  legendary  Tim 
and  the  Distractions  revealed 
much  of  their  mysterious  past. 
During  their  decade-long  career, 
from  1979-1977,  the  Distractions 
rocked  the  world  and  changed  the 
complexion  of  global  politics. 

"We  just  did  it  on  a  lark," 
explained  Tim.  "We  were  just  out 
for  a  good  time  and  to 
revolutionize  the  meat-packing 
industry." 

The  Distractions  include  Tim 
on  lead  vocals,  Lance  Horner  on 
electric  guitar,  and  Stan  "Boom 
Boom"  Parese  and  Tom  "Boom 
Boom"  Cox  on  the  unimportant 
instruments.  The  group  met  in 
the  summer  of  1979  at  the 
"Boston  Pops  plays  the  music  of 
Debby  Harry"  concert. 

Locally  renowned  for  their 
savage    musical    genius    and 


Premier  albums 

WCFM  will  play  the  following 
albums  uninterrupted  and  in 
their  entirety  on  the  "Premier 
Album"  show  at  11:00  p.m. 
Tuesday  10-2  Cheap  Trick  - 
"Dream  Police" 
Wednesday   10-3   Southside 
Johnny  -  "The  Jukes" 
Thursday      10-4      (Classic 
Album)   Bruce  Springsteen  - 
"Born  to  Run" 
Sunday    10-7    Neil    Young    - 
"Rust  Never  Sleeps" 
Monday   10-8  Eagles  -  "The 
Long  Run" 

Tuesday  10-9  Led  Zeppelin    - 
"In  Through  the  Out  Door" 
Wednesday  10-10  Foreigner  - 
"Head  Games" 


political  know-how,  T  and  the  D's 
became  an  instant  success  at 
Williams  in  the  closing  months  of 
1977.  In  a  rare  interview  with  the 
Mr.  Me  Rock  and  Roll  Press  in 
June  of  1966,  Horner  described 
the  group's  musical  philosophies : 
"What  I  say  is  that  'just'  or 
'right'  means  nothing,  but  what  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  stronger 
party." 

This  ideology  was  carried  out 
during  each  of  the  group's  six 
months  of  existence.  The  most 
notable  recorded  expression  of 
this  motivating  principle  can  be 
found  on  the  Distractions'  only 
LP  to  date:  Nation-World  Music. 
The  album  was  culled  from  the 
tapes  of  the  group  playing  to  250 
seething  illiterates  at  the  Log  in 
May  1979,  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity. 

When  the  group  "broke"  into 
international  popularity,  each  of 
the  members  used  his  new-found 
wealth  and  social  freedom  to 
indulge  his  own  extravagant 
fantasies.  Tim  bought  West- 
minster Abbey,  converting  it  into 
a  giant  moccasin  factory  outlet 
store,  thereby  losing  his  fortune 
as  quickly  as  he  had  gained  it. 
Horner,  who  was  more  suc- 
cessful, converted  a  Buster 
Brown  moccasin  store  in 
Schenectady,  New  York  into  a 
towering  monastery,  now 
recognized  as  a  pillar  of  Western 
culture.  And  the  two  "Boom 
Booms"  (Stan  and  Tim— "the 
crazy  ones")  enrolled  in 
graduate  school. 

The  dizzying  fame  and  fortune 
was  not  to  last,  however.  In  the 
fall  of  1978,  Tim  and  the 
Distractions  disbanded.  "We 
knew  we  had  it  all,"  said  Tim, 
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"but  when  we  met  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  during  our 
December  1979  concert  tour  of 
the  Nordic  highlands  and 
Southern  Sardinia,  the  music  just 
became  unimportant.  It  was  just 
the  money  all  along." 

Franco  became  the  group's 
"spiritual  advisor,"  and  the 
career  was  over.  The  aban- 
donment of  music,  said  Tim, 
came  about  so  that  the  group 
"could  go  underground  and  work 
the  Revolution  from  within." 

Franco  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

Tim,  who  goes  by  no  surname, 
also  has  no  real  name.  "I  think 
that's  what  led  me  into  music, 
really,"  he  said.  The  lead  singer 
has  denied  any  affiliation  with 
the  "New  Wave"  or  "Punk 
Rock"  music,  describing  it  as 
"just  another  excuse  to  bring  out 
the  surfboard  again.  And  salt- 
water gives  me  nosebleeds." 

The  Distractions'  principle 
influences  were  Friedrich  Engels 
and  the  Cosmonauts,  a  Baroque- 
beat  group  of  the  turn  of  the 
century;  and  the  Neo-Dutch 
Bovinistic  painter  Hans  Hoff- 
man. "Also  Debby  Harry 
posters,"  added  Horner. 

When  asked  about  today's 
music  scene,  Tim  excused 
himself  to  go  to  the  bathroom, 
and  Stan  did  a  magic  trick  with  a 
donut. 

Concerning  reunion  hopes,  the 
chances  appear  slim.  Many 
world  leaders  are  currently 
engaged  in  trying  to  get  the  group 
to  reunite  for  one  final  concert  to 
support  the  resettlement  of  the 
Hyannisport  Boat  People.  But  the 
Distractions  are  thoroughly 
repulsed  by  the  idea  and  are  busy 
enjoying  their  new-found  ob- 
scurity. 


President  Chandler  presents  the  Williams-Middlebury  Annual 
Mathematics  Contest  Award— the  famed  Green  Chicken— to  Band 
leader  and  math  major  David  Wilcox  '80,  during  half-time  at  last 
Saturday's  football  game.  To  clear  up  a  few  misconceptions 
surrounding  the  award,  the  Green  Ctiicken  is  awarded  to  the  WIN- 
NING team,  (photo  by  Buckner) 

Shainman  to  lead  ensemble 


Irwin  Shainman  will  conduct 
an  eighteen  member  orchestra  in 
a  concert  of  music  for  wind  in- 
struments this  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 4th,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brooks-Roger  Recital  Hall.  The 
concert,  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department  and  the  Starr- 
Danforth  Fund,  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

The  concert  hearkens  back  to  a 
college  tradition  of  a  public 
performance  for  wind  orchestra 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year.    The   program   includes 


Dvorak's  Serenade  in  D  minor, 
opus  44  (1878);  Gounod's  Little 
Symphony  for  Winds  (1885);  and 
Gounod's  Serenade  in  A  Major, 
opus  16  (1958). 

Students  comprise  the  majority 
of  the  orchestra;  however,  five 
professional  musicians,  four  of 
whom  are  first-chair  members  of 
the  Berkshire  Symphony,  will 
join  the  group.  These  musicians 
are  Stephen  Walt,  bassoon;  Carl 
Jenkins,  oboe;  Susan  St.  Amour, 
viola;  David  Cobb,  bass;  and 
Francis     Cardillo,     clarinet. 


WIND  ENSEMBLE 
Irwin    Shainman   rehearses  eighteen    member   Wind   Orchestra    in  preparation  for  Thursday  night's 

(photo  by  Mayfleld) 


concert. 


CHECK  OUR  18  MONTH 
WILLIAMS  CALENDAR 
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iCOLLEGE    BOOK    STORE,   INC. 
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LOVE  THE  SMELLI 
OF  LEATHER? 

TlicM   I'lsit   the   Moon   Cliilct 


See  me  at  CRAFTS  AT  THE   PEAK 
(Jiminy  Peak  Ski  Lodge) 
Oct.  6-8th 


45   Spring  Street 
Wllliamstown.  Mass 
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SHOP 
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Lowest  prices  in  town 
Quantity  Discounts 
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Lodger  (David  Bowie) 

RCA  Records,  with  an  unusual 
flash  of  insight,  chose  to  promote 
David  Bowie's  most  recent  LP 
with  the  slogan,  "Experience  a 
new  quality  of  life  with  Lodger." 
This  is  a  fairly  accurate  con- 
veyance of  Lodger's  basic  intent, 
to  demonstrate  the  "new 
qualities  of  life"  with  which 
Bowie  has  become  familiar  in  his 
recent  travels  in  Eurasia  and 
Africa.  The  song  titles— 
"Fantastic  Voyage,"  "African 
Night  FUght,"  "Move  On"— 
attest  to  this  as  well. 

Actually,  the  record  is  less 
about  "lodging"  in  any  one  of 
these  foreign  places  than  it  is 
about  moving  between  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  Bowie's 
perspective  of  mobility  which 
affords  him  some  strong  insights 
into  human  relations  around  the 
world.  In  "Repetition,"  for 
example,  he  tells  the  harrowing 
story  of  the  frustrated,  un- 
dereducated  wage-laborer  who 
comes  home  from  worlt  to  in- 
timidate his  wife  as  part  of  a 
daily  ritual.  His  life  is  filled  with 
regret  and  anger,  and  hers  with 
the  burden  of  fear  and  sub- 
mission. This  is  the  sort  of  un- 
derstanding (and  implicit 
warning)  which  makes  Bowie 
such  an  important  onloolcer. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Bowie 
himself  is  detached  from  per- 
sonal involvements  in  his  con- 
stant globe-trotting.  He  is  torn 
between  the  desire  to  stay  ( "But  I 
don't  want  to  leave")  and  the 
need  to  move  on  ("It's  time  we 
should  be  going").  In  addition,  he 
is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the 
people  he  has  left  behind,  and  by 
the  hope  that  in  his  travels  he 
may  someday  find  them  again. 
He  sings  in  "Move  On": 


Somewhere,   someone's    calling 

me 
And  when  the  chips  are  down 
I  stumble  like  a  blind  man 
Can't  forget  you 
Can't  forget  you. 

Lodger's  musicianship  also 
conveys  the  idea  of  mobility,  as 
dissonance  is  resolved  and  then 
turned  into  another  atonality. 
The  result  is  a  changing,  ongoing, 
adventurous  instrumental  flux. 
In  short,  lyrically  and  musically, 
Lodger  "dislodges." 

It  also  offers  hope  for  the 
future.  The  record  begins  with 
"Fantastic  Voyage,"  wherein 
Bowie  sings  of  the  impending 
danger  of  nuclear  war,  but  ends 
on  a  more  optimistic  note.  "Red 
Money"  closes  the  album  with 
the  suggestion  that  individual 
initiative  can  effect  real  change 
Continued  on  Page  8 


The  stars  of  Harlem  Heyday,  a  musical  revue  presenting  highlights  of  iO  years  of  black  music  in 
America,  belt  out  a  finale  during  their  show  Wednesday  in  the  Brooks- Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The 
performance  drew  more  than  ISO  listeners  to  a  celebration  of  Afro-American  culture  sponsored  by 
the  Music  Department,  the  Black  Student  Union  and  the  Afro-American  Studies  program. 

(photo  by  Mayfield) 


Ephlats  perform   folk  and  popular  music 


by  Steve  Spears 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  singing  groups  on 
campus  is  the  Williams  Ephlats. 

The  Ephlats  is  a  coed  musical 
group  of  twelve  singers  and  a  few 
accompanying  musicians.  The 
group  began  its  year  with  a 
performance  at  the  Log  last 
Saturday,  along  with  its  Mid- 
dlebury  counterpart,  The 
Dissipated  Eight. 

The  Ephlats  perform  foil;  and 
popular  music.  Liz  Varley,  the 
Ephlats  Music  Director,  said,  "I 
guess  folk  is  what  you  would  call 
it,  but  popular  may  be  a  better 
classification.  We  do  Stevie 
Wonder,  Billy  Joel,  James 
Taylor,  and  things  of  that 
nature." 


The  merry  trumpeters  of  the  Williams  Band  psyche  themselves  for 
another  number  during  halftime  Saturday. 


The  group  took  on  four  singers 
and  two  instrumentalists  this 
year  to  replace  memt)ers  who 
had  graduated.  The  choices  were 
not  easy.  "Sometimes  we  have  to 
turn  down  someone  with  a  good 
voice  because  we  just  don't  need 
it,"  explained  Varley.  "We  aim 
for  a  good  blend  of  voices ;  and  we 
can't  have,  say,  three  strong 
tenors  because  that  would  make 
the  sound  unbalanced." 

The  group  encourages  people  to 
audition  more  than  once,  though. 
Business  Manager  Sarah  Austell 
said,  "You  can  always  come  back 
and  try  the  next  year.  I  had  to  try 
again  my  sophomore  year  before 
I  got  in." 

The  Ephlats  rehearse  an  hour  a 
night,  four  nights  a  week.  Austell 
described  the  work  as  being  "like 
taking  a  fifth  course"  as  far  as 
time  is  concerned.  When  asked 
how  often  they  perform,  she 
laughed  and  asked,  "How  many 
weekends  are  there  in  a  year?" 

The  Ephlats  perform  every 
home  football  weekend,  at  other 
colleges,  and  for  guest  meals, 
alumni  gatherings,  local  schools, 
and  at  other  concerts.  Austell 
estimated  that  they  perform  over 
twenty  times  a  year.  Their 
largest  concert  is  the  Spring 
Jamboree  in  Chapin  Hall,  during 
which  the  Ephlats  invite  three 
other  college  singing  groups  to 
join  them  in  a  popular  songfest. 

When  a  group  from  another 
school  visits  Williams,  the 
Ephlats  pay  their  travel  ex- 
penses, which  is  primarily  gas. 
To  meet  room  and  tward  ex- 
penses for  the  Jamboree,  the 
Ephlats  have  to  raise  con- 
siderable funds  each  year, 
usually  with  fees  from  guest 
meals  and  other  performances  as 
well  as  admission  charges  from 


concerts  like  the  Jamtwree.  "We 
break  even  on  the  Jamboree— if 
we're  lucky,"  said  Austell. 

In  addition  to  playing  host,  the 
Ephlats  visit  other  colleges  in  the 
area.  These  trips  do  not  always 
work  out  according  to  plan, 
however.  Austell  related  a  story 
of  a  trip  to  Wellesley.  "Liz  loves 
pizza  and  she  knew  of  this  great 
pizza  place  at  Wellesley.  She 
planned  to  have  us  leave  early  so 
we  could  have  dinner  there,  but 
she  got  lost  on  the  way.  She 
arrived  about  five  minutes  before 
the  concert  and  didn't  get  any 
pizza.  It  was  good,  too,"  she 
added  with  a  grin. 

On  occasion,  the  group  will 
decide  to  head  back  to 
Williamstown  rather  than  spend 
the  night  at  a  strange  campus. 
"We'll  stop  in  at  Howard  John- 
son's around  four  in  the  mor- 
ning," said  Austell.  "Once  we 
had  this  waitress  who  was  really 
crabby  and  old.  We  gave  her  such 
a  hard  time  over  just  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  she  got  crabbier  and 
crabbier.  It  was  great!" 

Last  year,  the  Ephlats  tried  to 
sell  a  recording  of  the  group. 
Sales  were  disappointing.  "I  have 
six  hundred  copies  in  my 
basement  in  New  York  if  you 
want    one,"    offered    Austell. 


Varley  explained  that  the 
recording  was  made  at  the  end  of 
the  '78  school  year.  By  fall,  when 
the  record  was  ready,  half  of  the 
group  had  graduated  and  interest 
in  the  album  seemed  to  fade.  On  a 
lighter  note,  Varley  said,  "Still, 
I'm  really  glad  we  did  it.  It's  nice 
to  have  the  recording,  at  least  for 
ourselves." 

Nice  life  in 
frosh  year 

Continued  from  Page  1 1 
remcinber  those  southern  schools 
at  which  you  sneered  before. 
When  you  passed,  every  student 
would  smile  and  say,  "Hey,  how 
y'all  doin'?"  In  like  fashion  you'd 
smile  and  "Hey"  them  all  back, 
but  it  worried  you.  You  didn't 
think  you  could  be  that  nice  for  so 
long.  You  had  thought  the  North 
different— that  you  wouldn't  have 
to  be  really  nice  or  kind  —just 
who  you  were. 

But  the  North  isn't  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  South  actually 
Williams  is  no  different  from 
Duke  or  Davidson:  every Iwdy's 
so  nice. 

Surprisingly,  it  hasn't  caused 
me  any  difficulties;  I've  been  so 
nice  for  so  long  it's  almost  now 
part  of  me. 
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Park  gets   professorship 


^ 


David  A.  Park,  formerly  the 
Barclay  Jermain  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  will  become 
the  first  holder  of  the  new 
Webster  Atwell— Class  of  1921 
Professorship.  His  associate  in 
the  physics  department,  Stuart 
B.  Crampton,  will  succeed  him  in 
the  Jermain  professorship. 

Park  will  assume  a  faculty 
chair  established  by  the  $1 
million  bequest  from  Dallas, 
Texas,  attorney  Webster  Atwell, 
received  last  fall.  The  bequest  is 
the  largest  of  its  kind  that  the 
College  has  ever  received,  and  is 
not  limited  to  a  specific 
discipline,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
such  gifts.  The  Atwell  professor, 
according  to  the  bequest,  is  to  be 
a  "distinguished  teacher  from 
any  field  of  instruction." 

Park  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Williams  faculty  for  30  years  and 
has  been  a  fill  professor  since 
1960.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1941  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
1950  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  worked  on  the 
development  of  radar  jamming 
during  World  War  II  at  Harvard 
and  in  England  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  and 
a  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Ceylon,  Cambridge 
University  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


OCC    provides  vast  career  opportunities 


Offering  a  wide  variety  of 
counsehng  programs  and  in- 
formation, the  Williams  College 
Office  of  Career  Counseling  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  offices  in  the 
nation. 

"The  word  'career'  may  not  be 
as  descriptive  as  it  should  be  for 
this  office,"  said  Mary  Margaret 
Sloane,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Career  Counseling.  "We  try  to 
help  people  learn  what  to  do  with 
their  time  out  of  school. 

"Sixty  ger  cent  of  our  work  is 
individual  counseling,"  said 
Sloane.  "We  also  have  group 
sessions  which  ease  the  burden 
on  the  staff."  The  group  sessions 
offer  general  advice  which  can  be 
used  as  a  springboard  by 
students  in  individual  counseling. 
The  groups  include  special 
career    field     meetings,     in- 


ternships, selecting  a  major, 
resume  writing,  and  summer  job 
hunting. 

Sloane  explained  that  the  staff 
does  not  tell  students  what  career 
they  should  follow.  "This  office  is 
very  much  embedded  in  the 
Williams  liberal  arts 

philosophy,"  she  said.  "We  give 
the  student  advice  and  a  direc- 
tion, but  the  research  and 
decision  has  to  be  his  alone." 

For  researching  careers,  the 
O.C.C.  has  a  spacious  and  well- 
stocked  library  containing 
volumes  of  information  on 
careers,  follow-up  questionnaires 
of  Williams  graduates,  and  lists 
of  alumni  nationwide. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
seniors  are  asked  to  tell  the 
O.C.C.  what  their  future  plans 


are.  This  information  is  compiled 
in  a  list  of  class  plans,  organized 
by  name,  major,  career,  and  in  a 
statistical  sheet.  Students  may 
use  these  lists  to  find  someone  to 
talk  to  in  their  field  of  interest. 

Beyond  the  senior  plans,  the 
O.C.C.  sends  a  questionnaire  to 


all    graduates    one    year    after 
leaving  Williams. 

'  Sloane  explained  that  the 
installation  of  the  college's  new 
computer  system  will  make 
follow-up  information  available 
from  both  the  O.C.C.  and  the 
alumni  office  and  reduce 
duplication  of  work. 


from  OCC 


10th  ANNIVERSARY 
LIMITED  EDITION 


PONTIAC  —  TRANS  AM 

Silver  /  Charcoal 
Leather  interior 
T-Top 


Air 


Oct.  2  -  D.UKE  Law,  Harvard  B, 
Johns  Hopkins  U. 
Oct.  3  -  Careers  and  Study  in  the 
Public  Sector,  OCC,  4:00 
Oct.  4  -  Suffolk  Law,  Vanderbildt 
Law,  JFK  School  of  Gov't,  7:30 
Makepeace  Room,  Greylock 
Oct.  5  -  Cornell  B,  B.C.  Law 
Oct.  5  -  Cornell  B,  B.C.  Law. 
Oct.  9  -  Stanford  B.  Northwestern 
GSM,  Columbia  Law. 

OGILVY  &  MATHER  will  be  in 

Greylock,  Room  D,  on  Sunday, 

Oct.  7  at  12:30. 

LSAT  TEST  DATE  -  Saturday, 

Oct.  13. 

GMAT  TEST  DATE  -  Saturday, 

Oct.  27. 


THE    HERTZ    FOUNDATION 

sponsors  Graduate  Fellowships 
in  the  Applied  Physical  Sciences 
of  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  year,  plus 
cost-of-education  allowance. 
THE  FUND  FOR 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
provides  fellowships  to  men  and 
women  who  plan  to  become 
ministers  in  one  of  the  ordained 
ministries  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  plans  to  award 
420  Graduate  Fellowships  to 
individuals  with  special  aptitude 
for  advanced  training  in  the 
sciences.  NSF  is  also  granting  50 
three-year  Minority  Graduatte 
Fellowships.  More  information  at 
OCC. 


Plus  much  more! 


See  if  at  — 


TRUCKS 


PONTIAC  ■   BUICK   -  GMC  TRUCK 


HOURS:  M-Th  8  AM     8  PM 
F-  8  AAA-6  PM 
S-  8  AMI   PM 


224  COLUMBIA  STREET 

ADAMS,  MA  01220 

TEL.  413-7430584 


Crampton,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  physicB 
department,  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1958.  He  joined  the 
Williams  faculty  in  1965,  and 
holds  a  masters  degree  from 
Oxford  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Har- 
vard. He  has  received  numerous 
grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Research 
Corporation  for  his  research  with 
the  hydrogen  maser. 

Bowie:  brilliant, 

McCartney: 

hollow 


Continued  from  Page  7 
in  the  current  course  of  events: 
"Such  responsibiUty— it's  up  to 
you  and  me." 

I^ger  is  a  brilliant  LP,  which 
stretches  boundaries  and  always 
moves  forward.  It  continues  to 
affirm  David  Bowie's  status  as 
one  of  rock's  most  provocative, 
fascinating,  and  perceptive 
artists. 

Back  to  the  Egg  (Wings) 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  for 
rock  reviewers  to  pan  instantly 
and  unreservervedly  any  Paul 
McCartney  album  that  comes 
around  the  bend;  but  fashions  are 
flitting  things,  always  under 
suspicion.  An  eagerness  to 
critically  maim  Paul  McCartney 
is  not  musical  criticism  at  all. 

Back  to  the  Egg  is  not  an  un- 
pleasant album  overall,  and 
certainly  more  exciting  and  vital 
than  last  year's  London  Town. 
Happily,  it  harks  back  to  Band  on 
the  Run  and  Venus  and  Mars 
more  than  any  other  McCartney 
record,  and  is  assuredly  less 
"cute"  in  its  execution  than  other 
recent  efforts.  "Getting  Closer," 
despite  some  fairly  insipid  lyrics, 
recalls  1973's  "Jet"  in  a  healthy 
way,  and  "Arrow  Through  Me" 
manages  to  capture  a  soft-pop 
atmosphere  without  wallowing  in 
sentiment  and  self-engrossment. 
But  perhaps  the  best  song  on  the 
LP  is  the  only  non-McCartney 
composition,  Denny  Laine's 
"Again  and  Again  and  Again," 
which  at  times  grabs  some  of  the 
musical  verve  and  rejoicing  that 
was  the  Beatles'  own. 

Still,  Back  to  the  Egg  sounds 
more  hollow  than  compelling, 
more  hokey  than  devoted.  It  is 
"nice,"  but  not  really  "driven." 
Most  of  the  record  lives  up  to 
McCartney's  expectations  of  his 
listeners;  however,  will  any 
McCartney  record  ever  live  up  to 
our  expectations  of  him? 

— Larry  Sisson 


HAPPINESS  IS.  . . 
HUDSON, 
VITAMINS' 
FALL  SALE 

25%  MORE  FOR 
YOUR  MONEY 

available  at: 

HART'S 
PHARMACISTS 

Spring  Street 
Williamstown 
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Letters 


Infirmary  update 

To  the  editor: 

The  article  on  contraceptive 
counsehng  in  the  September  25th 
issue  requires  several  additions. 
The  Williamstown  Medical 
Associates  billing  policy  as  of  last 
spring  was  to  send  all  bills 
(itemized  of  course)  to  students' 
parents.  Do  not  give  them  your 
parents'  address  if  you  do  not 
wish  the  bill  to  be  sent  home.  If 
they  already  have  your  parents' 
address,  though  you  may 
specifically  request  that  the  bill 
be  sent  to  your  SU  box,  it  will  go 
to  your  parents'  anyhow.  For 
your  own  privacy,  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  bill  at  the  time  of  your 
appointment  with  either  cash  or  a 
check.  An  itemized  bill  for  an 
lUD  or  other  medical  procedures 
unexpectedly  received  by  your 
parents  could  put  you  in  a  bad 
position. 

Also  the  cost  for  an  lUD  in- 
sertion is  not  as  quoted  between 
$30  and  $40;  as  of  last  spring,  it 
was  $45. 

— Name  withheld  by  request 

Unilateral  cuts 

To  the  Editor: 

Not  belonging  to  that  class  of 
people  known  as  "pragmatic 
political  analysts,"  my  views  on 
defense  spending  may  carry  less 
weight  than  Matthew  Pauley's. 
As  a  person  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  human  beings, 
however,  I  feel  I  must  speak  out 
in  favor  of  a  unilateral  cut  in 
defense  spending. 

We  are  told  by  Pauley  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  "momentum"  in 
the  arms  race.  As  this  is 
something  we  seem  to  have  lost, 
it  must  at  all  costs  be  regained, 
but  any  political  analyst  worth 
his  paycheck  knows  that  all 
things  which  gather  too  much 
momentum  can  soon  be  stopped 
only  by  a  violent  collision. 

Where  will  regained 
momentum  carry  us?  Why,  to 
Nuclear  Superiority,  of  course, 
which  means  more  bombs  and 
more  bombs  until  that  magical 
day  when  we  have  enough.  But 
where  will  you  put  them  then?  In 
your  back  yard,  I  suppose,  with 
guards  and  a  few  people  who 
know  how  to  push  the  buttons. 
And  what  are  your  society's 
goals,  and  to  what  end  are  your 
national  energies  directed?  To 
the  production  of  bombs.  And 
your  brightest  people  must  be 
always  maintaining  this 
momentum. 

There  is  also  the  money,  for 
more  money  will  be  required. 
After  all,  when  we  do  get  the 
momentum  back,  the  Soviets 
might  have  gotten  used  to  it  and 
be  jealous  of  it.  The  competition 
will  be  keen.  The  money  will 
come  from  ourselves,  we  being 
Americans.  Defense,  un- 
fortunately, will  not  "allow  us  to 
spend  more  on  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed,"  who  seem  not  to  be 
Americans  anymore,  but  bot- 
tomless holes  down  which  the 
poor  taxpayers  am  forced  to  pour 
their  money.  For  we  are  now 
allowed  to  spend  money  in  one  of 
two  non-productive  ways,  1) 
defense  2)  welfare. 

Of  course,  "it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  game  of 
international  politics,  the  trump 
card  is  perception."  "The  game 
of  international  politics"— new, 
from  Corporate  America.  The 
trump  card  seems  no  longer  to  be 
reality,  but  perception,  politics  is 
not  a  game,  however.  Human 
lives,  values  and  ideals  are  not 
pieces  with  which  to  play.  The 
point  is  that  an  image  of 
American  strength  resting  upon  a 


tower  of  atomic  weapons  is 
unimportant:  we  must  in  reality 
be  strong.  The  strongest  man  is 
usually  not  the  one  with  the 
biggest  stick. 

Defense  money  could  be  used  to 
insure  full  employment,  to  get 
people  off  welfare,  to  give  people 
their  rights  as  Americans  to 
dignified  labor.  Defense  money 
could  be  spent  on  community 
self-improvement,  on  hospitals, 
on  equitable  health  care,  on 
education.  These  are  the 
demands  that  require  the  best 
minds  and  resources  of  our 
country.  They  are  goals  more 
worthy  of  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  brave  than  the  diabolical 
construction  of  weapons  designed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
slaughter  civilian  populations 
wholesale.  They  are  goals  which 
will  make  our  country  strong,  not 
only  in  the  perception  of  others, 
but  in  reality. 

This  is  not  a  call  for 
isolationism.  It  is  a  call  for 
enlightened  diplomacy.  Perhaps 
we  should  threaten  and  extort  the 
countries  in  the  Third  World  and 
the  Middle  East  into  following 
our  line.  I  think  not,  for  as  a 
strong  people,  we  will  be  followed 
when  the  world  knows  that  we  are 
taking  the  right  road.  The  Shah  of 
Iran  maintained  one  of  the  most 
technologically  advanced 
defense  organizations  in  the 
world,  the  best  army  money 
could  buy.  He  was  not  the 
stronger  of  the  parties  involved. 

What  good  is  all  our  hiilitary 
might  and  influence?  We  are 
already  afraid  to  use  even  a  tenth 
of  the  force  of  it:  it  would  mark 
the  end  of  our  world  as  we  know 
it.  If  we  are  weak,  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  sticks — it  is  something 
inside.  Our  country  is  weakened 
and  oppressed  by  inequality  and 
social  injustice  in  our  very  own, 
the  most  just  of  societies. 

A  unilateral  defense  cut  would 
show  the  world  that  the  U.S.  is 
strong— strong  enough  to  feel 
safe  in  a  threatening  world,  to 
lead  where  no  one  else  will  go. 

Perhaps  the  world  will  follow 
our  lead.  Perhaps  not.  But  the 
course  of  the  arms  race  can  lead 
only  to  destruction,  and  we  must 
stop  it  now.  If  the  bombs  are 
there,  they  will  eventually  be 
used.  By  that  time,  we  may  have 
very  little  left  of  a  republic  to 
defend. 

Eban  Goodstein  '82 

Military  obsession 

To  the  editor: 

Matthew  Pauley's  well- 
informed  if  pragmatic  com- 
mentary on  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased U.S.  delense  spending 
seems  to  call  loudly  for  rebuttal. 
Though  primarily  directed  to  the 
"pragmatic  political  analysts  '  in 
the  Ht'cord's  readership,  1  feel 
that  as  it  was  foisted  on  all  of  us. 
it  merits  response  from  other 
viewpoints. 

Till'  key  to  Matthew's  point  that 
we  must  increase  our  "defenses" 
an  ;irihaif  concept  in  a  nuclear 
ago  lies  in  his  statement  that 
"the  trump  card  is  perception." 
Further  militarization  is  ad- 
vocated so  that  the  Soviets  will 
perceive  us  as  a  party  not  to 
contend  with. 

This  is  a  fine  provincial  view. 
Put  yourself  on  the  other  side,  a 
Soviet  witnessing  an  enemy 
building  up  a  massive  arms 
supply  at  a  pace  your  own 
country  is  unable  to  equal 
Frightening?  You  bet.  Especially 
when  the  Soviets  sec  our  buildups 
as  offensive.  You  can  be  assured 
that  they  trust  us  as  much  as  we 
trust  them,  and  indeed  a  Soviet 
paper  could  easily  print  a  remark 


like,  "what  do  you  suppose  the 
Americans  hope  to  do  with  their 
weapons  and  bombs— celebrate 
Washington's  birthday?" 

Matthew  also  contends  that  we 
build  up  arms  "quite  simply, 
because  the  So'"iets  have  and  will 
continue  to  do  so."  This  sort  of 
attitude  is  a  terrible  illusion. 
From  the  word  "go"  on  nuclear 
weapons  we  have  led  the  race. 
Virtually  every  new  weapons 
system  has  been  a  U.S. 
development,  later  copied  by  the 
Soviets.  At  present  we  have 
Trident  Poseidon,  cruise 
missiles,  MIRV's,  MARV's,  and 
soon,  M-X:  six  systems  well 
ahead  of  anything  the  Soviets 
have.  Also,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
we  still  have  over  twice  as  many 
warheads. 

Further  militarization  would 
only  harden  the  Soviet  conviction 
that  we  have  aggressive  in- 
tentions. There  are  ways  that  will 
not  impair  the  present  military 
balance  to  both  cut  down  mihtary 
expenses  and  indicate  a  desire 
for  an  arms  slowdown  outside  of 
the  slow  but  necessary  SALT 
talks.  The  Defense  Department 
budget  could  be  substantially  cut 
by  enforcing  efficiency  at  con- 
tractors' production  plants.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  Pentagon  con- 
tracting, these  often  run  as  low  as 
50  per  cent  the  efficiency  of  a 
comparable  civilian  industry.  A 
relatively  minor  peacef\il  action, 
such  as  a  declaration  of  a  two- 
year  moratorium  in  the 
production  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, or  a  one-year  cessation 
of  strategic  weapons  tests  would 
give  the  Soviets  something 
clearly  visible  as  a  reduction  of 
aggressive  intent.  If  they 
reciprocated  in  kind,  then  we 
could  proceed  with  something  a 
bit  more  substantial.  If  they  did 
not,  we  would  have  lost  nothing  of 
consequence.  This  initiative  must 
be  made,  and  we,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  arms  race,  must  be  the 
ones  to  make  it. 

The  military  situation  is  so 
pervaded  by  fear  that  trust  in  any 
aspect  of  it  is  hard  to  come  by. 
One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and 
that  is  that  further  militarization 
will  lead  to  only  one  end:  war. 
Has  it  ever  been  otherwise?  And 
in  our  nuclear  age,  well,  use  your 
imagination.  There  are  risks  to 
trying  to  slow  the  arms  buildup, 
but  the  far  greater  risk  lies  in 
allowing  it  to  continue. 

On  this  subject  Einstein  ob- 
served that  "the  .  .  .  power  of 
the  atom  has  changed  everything 
except  our  way  of  thinking."  We 
continue  to  think  of  security  in 
terms  of  military  power,  and  yet 
we  got  more  insecure  with  every 
added  weapons  system.  We  must 
begin  to  re-evaluate  that  concept 
of  national  security  to  include  our 
internal  situation.  Our  military 
obsession  is  choking  us;  better 
schools  and  public  programs  in 
general  can  create  an  inward 
security   that   we   presently  are 
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sadly  lacking  in,  and  which  could, 
if  ignored,  atrophy  our  country 
from  within. 

Peace  through  Strength  is  a 
decadent  and  obscene  concept. 
We  might  be  more  respected  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  community 
if  we  began  to  pnctice  real 
peacefulness. 

—Dick  Doughty  '80 

Survival , 
not  spending 

To  the  Editor; 

I  write  this  letter  in  response  to 
Matthew  Pauley's  "Imperatives 
on  Defense  Spending."  The 
imperative  in  my  mind  is  that  of 
survival,  and,  beyond  survival,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life.  Pauley  argues  our  security 
and  advantage  lies  in  being 
stronger  than  anyone  else  and 
our  international  image  suffers 
when  we  refuse  to  terrorize.  With 
this  I  must  disagree. 

One  Trident  Submarine 
equipped  with  480  nuclear 
warheads  could  destroy  all  of  the 
Soviet  Unions  218  major  cities 
twice  over.  The  Poseidon  Sub- 
marine, only  half  as  deadly,  is 
still  capable  of  assuring  Russia's 
total  urban  destruction.  We 
possess  31  Poseidons,  and  the 
first  Trident  has  been  launched. 
Almost  impossible  to  detect  and 
destroy,  this  submarine  force 
promises  America  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  attack,  Russia 
too  will  be  decimated.  Once  at- 
tacked with  nuclear  weapons,  of 
what  value  is  it  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  to  reciprocate?  It  is  oft 
said,  and  bares  repeating,  that  in 
a  nuclear  war  there  will  be  only 
losers.  If  we  desire  nuclear 
weapons  for  defensive  retaliation 
they  offer  no  defense,  only 
pointless  carnage.  If  we  desire 
nuclear  weapons  for  a  first  strike 
1  object.  There  are  no  causes 
worthy  of  inflicting  such  total 
desolation  and  suffering  on 
ourselves  or  others.  There  is  no 
defense  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weaponry:  can  we  afford  to  build 
weapons  which  must  not  be  used? 

The  cost  of  the  present  military 
budget  is  exhorbitant.  A  coun- 
try's strength  comes  more  surely 
from  education  and  employment 
than  from  arms.  The  possibilities 
for  humanitarian  relief  within 
America  and  abroad  by  the 
diversion    of    funds    from    the 


military  budget  is  immense.  Tlic 
Pentagon's  own  figures  from  the 
post-Vietnam  era  reveal  that,  in 
case  study  communities  granted 
federal  adjustment  aid  to  meet 
military  cutbacks,  68,000  military 
jobs  were  replaced  by  78,000 
civilian  jobs.  Bureau  (rf  Labor 
Statistics  figures  show  that— 
properly  invested— every 
military  expenditure  could 
create  up  to  twice  as  many 
civilian  jobs.  Presently  nearly 
half  of  all  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  country  are 
employed  in  the  defense  sector. 
Diverting  these  resources  to 
alternative  energy  development, 
mass  transit,  or  national  health 
programs  could  vastly  improve 
the  American  economy,  the 
quality  of  life  here,  and  hence  our 
strength. 

Pauley  opens  his  article  by 
noting  that  "to  concentrate  on  the 
domestic  economic  situation 
while  ignoring  the  realities  of 
international  relations  is 
irresponsible."  To  ignore  either 
America  or  the  world  is  indeed 
irresponsible.  Unilateral 
disarmament  would  not  only 
benefit  the  American  economy 
but  also  improve  our  in- 
ternational relations  and  perhaps 
improve  the  world  in  general. 
America's  position  was  once  that 
of  policy  dictator,  attempting  to 
rule  the  world  through  "in- 
fluence" based  on  physical  force. 
These  are  shaky  grounds  for 
friendship  or  trust. 

I  would  have  America  admired 
for  the  good  that  she  does,  not 
because  she  is  a  global  power. 
Economic,  technological  and 
educational  aid  is  a  more 
valuable  gift,  if  ones  aim  is  to 
improve  living  conditions  the 
world  over.  Furthermore,  by 
disarming  herself,  America 
would  be  taking  the  first  and 
hardest  step  towards  multilateral 
disarmament.  America  led  the 
world  into  the  nuclear  age.  Let  us 
make  it  her  honor  to  lead  us  now 
to  an  age  of  peace. 

Karen  Eppler  '81 

WSP-99  deadlines 

To  the  editor: 

Perhaps  if  the  administration 
were  to  set  the  deadline  for 
Winter  Study  99's  for  BEFORE 
school  begins  next  year,  they 
could  really  discourage  in- 
dependent study  and  thought. 

Charles  L.  Hirsch  '80 
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On  Purple 
Cows 

and  other 
phenomena 

Editor's  Note:  "On  Purple  Cows" 
is  a  serious,  bi-weekly  endeavor 
to  assess  Williams  attitudes 
through  the  imperfect  eyes  of  a 
resident  sophomore. 

by  Gerald  C.  Carney 

Have  you  ever  found  yourself 
sitting  at  a  guest  meal  wondering 
what  you  were  doing  there?  Well, 
theoretically,  you  are  eating  a 
formal  dinner  with  invited 
faculty,  guests  with  whom  one 
would  not  normally  eat  and 
converse.  A  recent  Williams 
graduate  put  it  this  way:  "A 
guest  meal  is  when  Williams 
students  dress  up  and  try  to  act 
like  adults."  That,  briefly,  is  a 
pretty  good  description  of  what  is 
going  on. 

Consider  the  pre-meal  cocktail 
party.  The  men  wear  suits  and 
ties.  The  women  wear  dresses,  or 
skirts  and  blouses.  Everyone 
chats  in  little  circles,  nearly  all 
with  drink  in  hand.  It  is  almost 
exactly  like  a  business  gathering 
or  a  get-together  of  high-flying 
socialites,  except  for  one  thing: 
these  are  college  students.  Few  in 
the  room  are  over  22.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  said  to  me  at  one  of 


these  cocktail  parties,  "You 
know,  this  is  what  these  people 
will  be  like  in  ten  years."  The 
guest  meal  seems  less  like  a 
party  with  your  friends  than 
training  of  some  sort  for  the 
future  when  we  can't  be  college 
students  any  more,  when  we  have 
to  go  along  with  things  like 
cocktail  parties  to  further  our 
own  economic  and  social  ends.  As 
one  person  once  said  to  me, 
"They're  turning  you  into  an 
alumnus  before  you've  even 
graduated." 

Now  we  are  at  dinner.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  white 
tablecloths.  The  waiters  and 
waitresses  are  ready  to  serve  us. 
A  candle  is  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  to  add  that  extra 
something  special.  It  is  much  like 
eating  out,  except  for  one  thing: 
this  is  your  own  dining  hall, 
where  you  eat  with  your  friends. 
It  has  been  transformed  into  a 
restaurant,  and  the  people 
waiting  on  you  are  people  you 
know,  your  friends.  It's  just  not  a 
very  natural  situation.  After  all, 
you  wouldn't  ask  your  mother  to 
put  on  a  white  jacket  when  ser- 
ving dinner  at  home. 

One  student  observed  that  most 
of  the  waiters  are  on  financial 
aid,  and  suggested  that  guest 
meals  create  a  class  division. 
"It's  the  poor  kids  serving  the 
rich  kids,"  he  said.  This  may  be 
overstating  the  case.  However,  I 
would  agree  that  having  students 
wait  on  their  peers  appears  in- 
sensitive. 


There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  guest  meals  are  innocuous, 
and  that  I  am  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill.  Yet  beneath  the 
surface  of  guest  meals  lies  an 
attitude  of  preprofessionalism 
that  does  not  belong  at  a  sup- 
posedly intellectual  institution, 
and  a  formality  that  is  unnatural 
in  college  students.  Perhaps  the 
only  other  collegiate  equivalent 
is  the  dreaded  f  rat  dinner,  which, 
by  the  way,  Williams  abolished 
long  ago. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  for  many, 
guest  meals  represent  a 
ritualized  opportunity  to  "get 
wasted"  and  thus  forget  tem- 
porarily the  various  pressures  at 
Williams.  Guest  meals  should 
mean  a  little  more  than  just  a 
drunken  escape  from  studies. , 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  a 
guest  meal  serves  as  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  when  one  eats 
with  a  faculty  member.  Granted, 
many  faculty  memoers  eat  with 
students    at    other    occasions 


besides  guest  meals,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  students  could 
establish  a  less  formal  means  of 
contact  with  faculty  members. 
I  am  not  advocating  the 
abolition  of  guest  meals,  but 
merely  suggesting  that  they  be 
changed.  They  can  be,  and  often 
are,  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  an 
interesting  time.  But  they  should 
be  less  formal,  less  ritualistic, 
and  more  relaxed.  When  >rQU  eat 
with  your  friends,  it  should  be  a 
meal— not  an  institution. 


"We're  on  the  Move. 


// 


Augustin  Hinkson  is  one  of  the 
coordinators  of  the  Williams 
College  Black  Student  Union.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent nation  of  St.  Lucia  in 
the  Caribbean  and  he  spent  the 
summer  of  1979  working  with  a 
medical  group  in  The  Gambia, 
West  Africa.  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  articles  Hinkson  will 
write  this  year. 

by  Augustin  (Gus)  Hinkson 
It  isn't  a  threat,  it's  simply  a 
matter  of  inevitable  reality: 
Africa  Is  On  The  Move.  And  if  you 
haven't  felt  the  pulse,  you've 
either  been  desensitized  or  you 
just  aren't  sensitive  enough. 
Africans  all  over  the  world  are  on 
the  move,  Africans  in  South 
Africa,  Africans  in  Mozambique- 
Zimbabwe— Angola,  Africans  in 
West  Africa,  Africans  in  Britain, 
Africans  in  the  British  Virgin 
Islands,  Africans  in  The  Carib- 
bean, Africans  in  the  South, 
Africans  in  Harlem  and  Africans 
in  Williamstown  are  On  The 
Move. 


Something  is  happening  in  our 
world.  The  masses  of  people  are 
rising  up  and  wherever  they  are 
assembled  tonight;  whether  they 
are  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa:  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Accra, 
Ghana;  New  York  City;  Jackson, 
Mississippi  or  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, the  cry  is  always  the 
same:  WE  WANT  TO  BE  FREE! 
—Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Africans  are  denied  the  tools  to 
construct  order  within  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  en- 
vironments. In  essence,  Africans 
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are  denied  access  to  the 
knowledge  used  to  forge  the 
chains  which  have  imposed 
inertial  constraints  on  their 
"development."  The  historical 
mechanism  for  depriving  blacks 
knowledge  has  been  the  in- 
stitution of  laws  against  their 
acquisition  of  the  tool  of  literacy. 

Frederick  Douglass'  slave 
narrative  informs  us  that  it  was 
not  as  much  a  crime  to  castrate, 
lynch  or  murder  a  black  slave  as 
it  was  to  teach  him  to  read  and  to 
write.  "Learning,"  Douglass' 
master  posits,  "would  spoil  the 
best  nigger  in  the  world.  Now  if 
you  teach  that  nigger  how  to 
read,  there  would  be  no  keeping 
him.  It  would  forever  unfit  him  to 
be  a  slave." 

Douglas  realizes  that  the  denial 
of  literacy  confines  his  ex- 
periences and  stifles  his  intellect. 
But  enlightenment  through 
literacy  strengthens  him  to  resist 
slavery  and  insist  upon  freedom. 

Today,  most  blacks  (Africans) 
are  functional  illiterates  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  denied 
knowledge  of  their  history  and 
ethnic  treasures.  Academic 
curriculums  are  designed 
without  consideration  of  The 
African  Diaspora. 

Williams  College,  for  instance, 
has  dissolved  its  tenure  track 
position  in  African  history.  The 
decision  to  debase  African 
history  presumably  was  based  on 
the  lack  of  interest  in  African 
history  on  the  part  of  white 
Williams  College  students, 
without  considering  black 
students. 

Africans  have  stood  still  under 
the  burden  of  slavery,  of 
colonialism  and  of  neo- 
colonialism, but  now  Africans  are 
on  the  move.  The  Movement  is  a 
People's  Movement,  a  positive 
struggle    to    deliver    the    most 


fundamental  of  all  Human 
Rights:  "Freedom  Without 
Regards  To  Race."  Africans  all 
over  the  world  are  on  the  move, 
not  in  insurrection,  but  on  the 
move  to  claim  "their  legitimate 
expectations  in  the  framework  of 
a  democratic  society." 

Rhetoric  you  may  shout,  but  I 
present  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence which  explicitly 
supports  the  destruction  of  what 
Haile  Selaisse  called  the  "ignoble 
and  unhappy  regime  that  hold 
our  brothers  in  South  Africa  in 
sub-human  bondage;" 


All  men  are  created  equal  .  .  . 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  Rights. 
That  to  secure  these  Rights, 
Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men  ...  it  is  the  Right 
of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it  and  to  institute  new 
Government  laying  its  Foun- 
dation on  such  Principles,  and 
organizing  its  Powers  in  such 
Form  .  .  .  likely  to  affect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness    .  .  . 


Just  as  the  American 
Revolution  was  based  on 
inailienable  Rights;  the 
Movement  of  Africans  is  based  on 
the  inalienable  Right  of  Survival. 
Particularly  in  South  Africa, 
where  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  will  and  the  right  of  the 
Black  Majority  of  South  Africa  to 
govern  South  Africa  will  not  be 
denied! 

In  anticipation  of  Black 
majority  rule  in  South  Africa, 
institutions"  such  as  Williams 
College  must  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  ensuring  the  peaceful 
transition  of  Government.  The 
stability  of  Williams  depends  on 
such  a  transition. 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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Williams  College,  as  its  task  for 
now  and  the  1980's,  must 
acknowledge  its  baseline  of 
"ignorance"  on  Africa  so  that  as 
an  institution  it  may  begin  to  gain 
an  enlightened  appreciation  of 
Africa. 

Africans  at  the  Williams 
College  Center  for  Develop- 
mental Economics  are  already 
studying  to  develop  theoretical 
and  applied  frameworks  for 
resolving  problems  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Africa.  The 
fellows,  however,  need  our  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  social  sup- 
port for  cushioning  the  effects  of 
culture  shock  and  for  making 
their  stay  in  Williamstown  a 
pleasant  one.  As  their  hosts,  we 
should  take  the  initiative  to  meet 
them  and  to  learn  from  them. 

Black  as  well  as  white 
American  students  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  success  of  the 
Movement  as  they  have  easier 
access  to  academic  institutions 
and  facilities.  American 
students,  however,  must  be 
willing  to  share  the  knowledge 
that  they  acquire  with  Africans. 
The  transfer  of  knowledge,  of 
science,  and  of  appropriate 
technology  are  the  fuels  needed 
to  drive  the  Movement  to  its  end 
in  peaceful  development. 

To  the  end  of  sharing 
knowledge  with  Africans,  the 
Williams  Black  Student  llnion 
(WBSU)  plays  an  important  role. 
The  WBSU  is  an  inslilulion 
founded  on  the  appreciation  th;il 
knowledge,  education,  training, 
disciplined  effort,  and  awareness 
of  one's  individual  and  communal 
identity  are  metaphysical  in- 
struments for  attaining  power 
which  can  be  used  ior  con- 
structive as  well  as  deslruclive 
purposes.  As  we  have  been 
victims  of  sadistic  cxplollalion. 
we  seek  to  improve  I  he  lile 
chances  of  all  People  of  African 
descent  through  I  he  exercise  ul 
mind. 

Bv   virtue    ot    my    more    IIkhi 
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New  England  college  tootball 
has  always  deserved. 
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three  years  experience  at 
Williams  College,  1  urge  fresh- 
men, particularly  black  fresh- 
men, to  critically  reassess 
Williams  College  and  the 
Williams  Black  Student  Union  in 
the  context  of  American  history 
before  they  label  the  WBSU  as  a 
racist,  separatist,  radical, 
subversive  institution. 

Finally,  this  is  my  second 
appeal  to  the  major  departments 
at  Williams  College  to  evaluate 
the  fulfillment  of  their  com- 
mitment to  provide  a  diversity  of 
course  offerings  in  the  true  spirit 
of  liberal  arts.  As  a  black  student 
and  a  concentrator  in  Afro- 
American  studies,  1  am  infinitely 
offended  by  the  levity  with  which 
the  history  department  treats 
African  history. 

Depriving  people  of  their 
history  denies  them  the  strength 
and  the  strategies  they  need  to 
fight  oppression.  Williams  has 
denied  the  existence  of  Black 
artists,  black  music,  black  dance, 
black  wars,  black  speech,  black 
song,  black  exodus,  black  pain, 
black  dreams. 

But  to  acknowledge  our 
"ignorance"  or  lack  of  interest  in 
black  African  history  is  the  first 
step  towards  crystalizing  the 
Dream  of  everlasling  peace,  and 
cultural  cilizensliip  as  the  rule  of 
internal ional  morality 


Freshman 
Focus 

Note:  Freshman  Focus  presents 
pieces  written  by  members  of  the 
Class,  of  1983.  Given  sufficient 
contributions,  it  will  appear 
ci'cry  other  week.  Freshpeople 
arc  encouraged  to  submit  all 
pieces  displaying  moderate 
literacy  to   the  Editor. 

Freshman  Days 

by  Rich  Stern  'S:! 

The  "Freshman  Ex- 
perience"—the  excitement  of  a 
first-year  college  student,  not  of  a 
spiritual  encounter  group— at 
Williams  is,  at  the  beginning  at 
any  rate,  a  combination  of  work, 
fun,  hangovers,  and  confusion.  It 
is  strange  to  think  we  have  only 
been  here  three  weeks. 

Freshman  Days:  those  four 
days  were  like  a  cloud  descended 
over  our  heads.  Between 
drinking,  frenzied  parties,  more 
drinking,  trying  to  meet  people, 
more  drinking,  liililcly  Irving  to 
remember  names,  and  still  more 
drinking.  Freshman  Days  were  a 
unif|ue  lime. 

During  Krosh  Days,  a  guy  in 
my  enlry  and  I  made  the  mistake 


of  calling  Williams  "camp" 
instead  of  school  Camp 
Williams?  Not  quite,  bui  during 
the  first  few  days  of  college, 
school  work  was  far  from  the  top 
of  our  minds, 

But  by  the  time  classes— Oh 
yeah,  that  is  why  my  parents  are 
paying  $8000  a  year— got  started, 
half  of  the  Freshman  Class  was 
enrolled  in  either  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  102F  (some  A,P.'ed 
out  of  it  to  Alboholics  Anonymous 
Seminar  303)  or  Cookie  Tossing 
for  Poets  131,  After  four  days  of 
solid  partying,  at  least  classes 
offer  an  inviting  change  of  pace. 

Two  weeks  later,  some  of  the 
frenzy  has  abated  little  of  the 
enthusiasm.  You  can  always 
walk  by  the  Freshman  Quad  and 
see  the  Williams  "D"  Furniture 
Hying  Club  ejecting  chairs  from 
the  fourth  floor  window,  or  for  the 
athletically  inclined,  Fayer- 
weather  "2"  always  has  a  golf 
tournament  or  a  killer  Frisbee 
game  going  on  in  the  hall  all 
night. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
Williams'  freshmen  work  very 
hard.  It  appears  they  play  hard 
as  well.  I  guess  I  agree  with  the 
guy  who  described  the  "Fresh- 
man Experience"  as  "pretty 
intense!" 


Nice  life 


by  Elizabeth  Jex 

"So,  where  are  you  going  to 
college?"  It  starts, 

"Williams,"  you  answer. 

"Williams  and  Mary?" 

"No,"  you  answer.  They 
proceed  with  a  kind 
generalization. 

When  you  arrive  you  are  spoon- 
fed kindness.  When  they  ask  you, 
"How's  it  going?"  all  you  can 
burp  back  is,  "Everybody's  so 
nice," 

Then  you  attend  a  conference 
with  a  nice  teacher  who  tells  you 
so  kindly  what  nice  professors 
and  courses  you  should  take,  and 
later  social  engagements  that  are 
served  on  a  small,  silver  platter 
encircled  by  kind  entries.  You 
meet  all  these  nice  people  in  such 
a  nice  climate  that  adjustment  is 
simply  a  few  shots  of  insulin. 

When  your  friends  write  to  tell 
you  how  they're  all  going  and  ask 
you,  "How's  it  goin'?"  You  an- 
swer, "Real  nice."  And  later  that 
week  you  join  hands  with  your 
entry,  munch  native  apples  and 
sing  the  same  song: 

"Oh,   I'm  so   happy,   I'm  not 

homesick  at  all.  The  mountains 

are  so  pretty  it's  goin'  to  be  a 

tjeautiful  fall." 

Then  you  step  back  and  reflect 
on  times  before  Williams,  You 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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IC  2043 
Fre*  Spirits 

"A  grand  old  ladv  with  a  special  gift, 
vhose  music  is  ffesh  and  timeless" 

-Hot  Notes 


IC  I066  Urszulo  Dudzlak 

Future  Talk 

ostounding  stunning 

ostonishinglv  otticuloted         one  ot  the 
besi  iozz  albums  of  thie  y&ai  (1979)" 

-Higfi  Fidelitv 


CRS1012  Irene  Krai 

Where  ii  Love? 

No  one  ever  sang  ballads  as  ac 
cvjralely  Of  eleganllv.  or  tendetly  or  in 
those  last  years  as  galtantlv" 

-Joel  5ieael,  Radio  Free  Jazz 


CJ15                       Jane  Harvey  IC2062            Monnette  Sudler 

Vou  Fall,  Me  Jane  Time  For  A  Change 

■  Or>e  of  Ihe  most  satistving,  buoyontly  Monnette  Sudler  is  fxjt  only  a  superior 

unpretentious  and  therefore  durable  musicran  but  a  mature  and  self-ossuted 

lazz  dofes  I've  tieord  in  quite  a  while "  voui^  woman  with  an  uncommon  lock 

-Nat  Hentofi  on  the  future  " 

-Nets  Nelson.  Philodelphia  Dailv  News 
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Energy  committee 
seeks  involvement 


Suddan  wcathtr  changes  and  cloud  formations  can  create  beautiful  sunsets,  such  as  this  as  viewed 
from  bahind  Ft.  Hoosac.  (photo  by  Mayfield) 


The  College's  Energy  Con- 
servation Committee  9  (ECO 
will  explore  ways  to  involve 
faculty  in  cutting  campus  energy 
consumption  and  will  involve 
more  students  as  it  moves  into  its 
third  year  coordinating  con- 
servation efforts  throughout  the 
College. 

Student  members  of  the  ECC 
will  organize  student  support  for 
the  committee's  actions  in  a 
meeting  tonight  at  10  p.m.  in 
Dodd  House,  where  students  will 
begin  to  plan  contests  and 
speaker  visits  for  the  year. 

"We  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  out  there  who  lack  a 
vehicle  for  their  time  and 
energy,"  said  ECC  member 
Stephen  Colt  '81,  one  organizer  of 
the  new  student  group.  Colt  says 
he  sees  the  group  as  a  means  for 
focusing  student  concern  about 
conservation. 

The    new     group,    a     sub- 


Kozelka  proposes  grade  computation  change 


by  Peter  Stnizzl 

For  over  ten  years 
Mathematics  Professor  Robert 
Kozelka  has  been  concerned 
about  the  inaccuracy  of  com- 
puting grades  to  two  decimal 
places. 

This  November  he's  publishing 
his  study  of  the  problem  in  the 
American  Mathematical  Mon- 
thly. 

If  people  accept  his  argument, 
Kozelka  says,  "they  should 
abolish  rank  in  class  by  second 


decimal  places,  which  would 
mean  a  lot  more  ties  (in  class 
rank)  and  more  cum  laudes, 
magna  cum  laudes  and  summa 
cum  laudes." 

"But  that  doesn't  bother  me  at 
all,"  he  notes.  "I'd  rather  have 
more  people  getting  in  honestly 
than  kept  out  (by  an  inaccurate 
grading  system)." 

Kozelka  first  remarked  on  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  second  decimal 
place  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  ten  years  ago.  At  that 
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Last  year's  boots  20%  off 
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time,  he  could  not  back  his  theory 
up  with  data.  He  presented  the 
problem  to  his .  Math  140 
(Calculus  and  Statistics)  class 
three  years  ago.  With  additional 
research,  Kozelka  confirmed  his 
thesis  for  the  article,  written  last 
year  while  he  was  on  leave. 

Kozelka  bases  lus  theory  on  the 
fact  that  as  grades  are  averaged, 
the  probability  of  errors  occuring 
increases.  He  explains  "One  may 
show  that  if  there  is  any  non-zero 
probability  of  making  an  error, 
then  the  probability  that  there  is 
no   error   in   the   average   gets 


Dalai  Lama 

His  Holiness  the  XlVth 
Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  will  be 
speaking  at  Amherst  College 
on  Thursday,  October  11,  1979. 
Bus  transportation  leaving 
Williams  at  4  PM,  Chapin 
Hall,  Thursday,  October  11, 
1979;  returning  from  Amherst 
after  the  lecture. 

There  will  be  a  cost  of  $3  per 
seat,  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis.  Please  reserve 
your  seat  at  the  Chaplain's 
Office. 


smaller  and  smaller  as  the 
number  of  grades  are  averaged. ' ' 
Although  the  probability  of  large 
error  decreases  as  more  courses 
are  averaged  together,  the 
probability  of  some  error  in- 
creases. 

Kozelka  chooses  the  variable 
"p"  to  represent  the  probabihty 
of  some  error  in  giving  a  grade. 
He  then  explains  that  "for 
'reasonable'  choices  of  'p',  under 
what  seem  to  me  reasonable 
assumptions  about  the  size  of  'p,' 
the  probability  of  no  error  in  Oie 
second  decimal  place  is  less  than 
one-third.  It  may  be  about  one- 
tenth  that  the  second  place  is 
correct."  Kozelka  mentioned  that 
"reasonable"  here  may  be 
problematic,  since  different 
people  may  have  different  views 
as  to  reasonable  values  of  p. 

Thus,  when  differentiating 
between  two  grades  such  as  8.37 
and  8.36,  the  probability  that  7 
and  6  are  meaningful  or  accurate 
is  one-ninth  at  best.  Thus  ranking 
a  student  with  an  8.37  grade  point 
average  deserves  higher  ranking 
than  a  student  with  an  8.36  may 
be  unreasonable. 


ExerciseMat 


Designed   by   yoga  exercise 


instructor,   Suzi  Stone,  as  the 
ideal  mat  for: 

Exercise      Sunning 

Yoga  Boating 

Camping 

Ready  Roll ' . . .  adds  comfort 
to  any  ground  or  floor  activity! 


For  more 
infor  mation  &  ordering. 

Contact  Tomas  Stone 
Ballou  Lane,  Wmstown 
or  Call  458-3976 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

VISITS  YOUR  CAMPUS 

TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  ON 

THEM.B.A.  PROGRAM 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Wall  Street  area,  New 
York  University's  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  trained  students  for  executive 
positions  for  over  60  years.  A  recent  survey  by 
Standard  &  Poor's  ranked  New  York  University 
number  2  nationwide  as  the  source  of  graduate 
education  for  chief  executives  in  major  companies. 
Thursday,  October  11,  Bill  Ward  will  be  on  campus 
to  discuss  the  quality  and  flexibility  of  the  graduate 
VXrvn\ttVMi        business  program. 
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committee  of  the  ECC,  according 
to  Colt,  will  receive  the  ECC's 
support  in  organizing  con- 
servation contests,  bringing  in 
speakers  and  signing  up  house 
representatives  for  conservation 
monitoring  in  the  residential 
units. 

Campus-wide  community 
involvement  and  increased 
awareness  of  energy  use  and 
conservation  at  Williams  are 
main  objectives  of  the  ECC.  The 
committee  consists  of  students, 
faculty  and  administrative  staff 
concerned  about  energy  con- 
servation, consumption  and  cost 
on  campus. 

At  the  first  committee  meeting 
Wednesday,  members  agreed 
that  energy  awareness  and  an 
attitude  of  concern  and  in- 
volvement on  the  p&rt  of  tbe 
entire  college  community,  are 
necessary  for  effective  energy 
conservation. 

Student  committee  members 
Stephen  Colt  '81,  Sue  Gentile  '81 
and  Anita  Softness  '81  are 
organizing  a  group  of  concerned 
students  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  ECC  to  promote  energy 
conservation  and  more  effective 
energy  use.  The  meeting  will  be 
Tuesday,  at  10  p.m.  in  Baxter 
Lounge. 

Committee  members  plan  to 
make  expanded  use  of  the  energy 
bulletin  board  outside  the  mail 
room  in  Baxter  Hall  and  they 
have  urged  the  college  com- 
munity to  make  use  of  the 
suggestion  box  there. 

The  ECC's  aext  meeting  will  be 
Oct.  9,  when  the  committee  will 
discuss  recommendations  for 
more  effective  energy  use  and 
conservation  incentives,  and 
Holden  will  report  on  the  con- 
servation measures  already 
implemented  and  those  currently 
being  undertaken  at  WilUams. 


Winter  Study 

Applications  for. the  Winter 
Study  project  "Williams  in 
China"  are  due  in  Prof. 
Bostert's  mailbox,  located  on 
the  first  floor  in  Stetson  Hall, 
no  later  than  1:00,  Tuesday, 
October  9. 

It  is  essential  to  get  forms  in 
on  time  so  the  draw  can  be 
completed  before  regular 
Winter  Study  registration. 


Coffeehouse 

Saturday,  Oct.  6,  The 
Williams  Coffeehouse  will 
present  Alistair  Anderson, 
playing  traditional  music 
from  Northumberland, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  on 
English  Concertina  and 
Northumbrian  smallpipes. 
Admission  to  the  Rathskeller 
is  free  to  all  Williams 
students. 


The 

Place  To 

Gather 


All  legal  beverages 
Prime  Time 

Tues.  All  Night 

Prime  Time 

M-F-5-7 

458-3306  Bank  St.,  Wmst. 


( 
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Coach  Ode//:  A  life  devoted  to  the  sport  of  football 


by  StcvM  Epstein 

Bob  Odell  began  his  career  in 
die  cabocM  of  a  cattle  car.  Since 
that  time  he's  come  full  circle. 
Odell  now  serves  as  head  football 
ooach  in  the  land  of  the  purple 
qowi.  In  between  the  njoving 
cows  and  the  purple  ones, 
iwwever,  Bob  Odell  was  an  Ivy 
League  football  legend,  with  the 
stature  of  a  Billy  Simms  or 
Charles  White. 

The  football  career  of  Bob 
Odell  began  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1941.  The  Souix 
City,  Iowa  native  was  an  All-Iowa 
Rrunning  back  at  East  High 
School  as  well  as  an  All-Iowa 
High  Hurdles  champ.  A  natural 
athlete,  he  was  highly  recruited 
as  a  high  school  senior. 

Mid-western  powers  such  as 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa 
all  competed  for  Odell's  services. 
He  opted  for  Ivy,  though,  and 
decided  to  ^attend  Pennsylvania. 
He  had  wanted  to  attend  Iowa, 
but  Odell's  mother  instited  that  it 
be  Penn,  because  Odell's  brother 
Howie  was  a  backfield  coach 
there.  "ITierefore  Odell  set  out  the 
next  year  in  the  best  tran- 
sportation available,  the  caboose 
of  a  cattle  train  heading  east 
from  Souix  City. 

By  his  junior  year,  Odell  had 
quickly  become  one  of  America's 
top  collegiate  athletes.  Number 
25  played  on  both  offense  and 
defense,  sixty  minutes  a  game. 
He  participated  in  every  facit  of 
the  game.  He  ran,  caught  passes, 
tacked,  intercepted  passes, 
punted,  and  returned  kicks.  In 
short,  Odell  did  it  aU. 

Soon  Odell's  talent  gained 
national  recognition.  Sport- 
swriter  Grantland  Rice  saw  Odell 
play  a  brilliant  game  against 
Army  in  1943  and  called  Odell, 
"as  fine  an  all-around  athlete  as 


Women's  X-C  wins 
at  Amherst 

by  Beth  Winchester 

The  Williams  women's  Cross 
Country  team  placed  five  runners 
in  the  top  ten  finishers  to  reign 
victorious  at  the  nine-team 
Amherst  Invitational  Meet  held 
on  Saturday. 

Trish  Hellman  and  Sue  Mar- 
chant  placed  2nd  and  3rd  in  the 
field  of  78,  with  Ms.  Hellman's 
time  of  }9 :  00  just  10  seconds  off  of 
the  winning  pace.  Barb  Bradley 
(6th),  Liz  Martineau  (7th)  and 
Stephanie  Carperos  (10th) 
rounded  out  the  Williams'  run- 
ners in  the  top  ten  as  the  team 
finished  with  a  point  total  of  28, 
beating  second-place  Amherst's 
61  by  a  comfortable  margin. 

Other  teams  competing  in  the 
invitational  were  Smith,  Fit- 
chburg  State,  Holy  Cross, 
Vassar,  Eastern  Connecticut 
College,  Westfield  State  and 
Trinity. 

The  women  runners  face  their 
next  test  on  Wednesday  when 
they  travel  to  Albany  to  face 
teams  from  Albany  and  Hart- 
wick. 

Women's  soccer 
collects  first  win 

by  Beth  Winchester 

The  Williams'  women's  Soccer 
team  broke  out  of  its  early  season 
doldrums  Saturday  by  crushing  a 
powerful  Skidmore  team  5-1. 

Though  still  riddled  with  in- 
juries, the  women  played  a  tough 
game  and  consistently  outhustled 
tneir  opponents.  The  Williams 
hooters  clearly  controlled  play 


I've  ever  seen." 

In  that  senior  year  of  1943, 
Odell  received  accolades  for  his 
brilliant  play  on  both  offense  and 
defense.  He  was  named  to  the  All- 
America  teams  selected  by  Look, 
The  Associated  Press,  The  In- 
ternational. News  Service,  and 
Grantland  Rice. 


Coach    Bob   Odell   surveys    his 
Ephmen  (photo  by  Kraus) 

The  NCAA  guide  that  year  said, 
"Most  outstanding  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  Middle  States 
were  Penn's  Bob  Odell  and 
Casimir  Myslinski,  the  Army's 
great  center." 

Odell  was  honored  at  the 
season's  end  by  being  awarded 
the  Maxwell  Trophy  as  the 
nation's  top  collegiate  football 
player.  He  was  second  in  the 
balloting  for  the  famous  Heisman 
Trophy,  given  to  Angelo  Bertelli. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy 
during  WW  II,  until  1946,  Odell 
signed  with  the  NFL's  Pittsburgh 


ateelert  for|800O.  "That  was  a  tot 
of  money  for  then,"  Odell  stated 
later.  However,  he  was  never 
destined  to  play  professional 
football.  He  hurt  his  knee  playing 
pick-up  basketball.  Odell  later 
said,  "When  the  Steeler  doctor 
examined  it,  he  gave  me  a 
clearance  but  said,  'If  you  were 
my  son,  I'd  advise  you  never  to 
risk  playing  again'."  This  was  a 
blow  to  Odell  who  loved  playing 
the  game  of  football.  However,  he 
coped  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
active  career  was  over  and  en- 
tered coaching  at  Yale  and  then 
Wisconsin. 

In  1958  Odell  left  Wisconsin  to 
take  his  first  job  as  a  head  coach 
at  Bucknell.  He  coached  there  for 
seven  years  and  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  At  a  school  with  an 
only  sightly  larger  male 
enrollment  than  Williams,  Odell 
coached  two  teams  (1960  &  1964) 
that  won  the  Lambert  Cup,  which 
is  awarded  to  the  best  eastern 
small  college  team. 

In  1965  Odell  left  Bucknell  to 
fulfill  a  dream,  as  the  head  coach 
at  his  alma  mater,  U.Penn.  But 
no  longer  was  the  team  a  major 
power  competing  for  the  nation's 
top  talent.  However,  Odell  had 
not  returned  to  Penn  to  launch  a 
loser. 

Odell's  best  season  was  in  1968 
when  Penn  achieved  a  7-2  record. 
As  he  had  done  at  Bucknell,  Odell 
used  his  Midas  touch  to  turn 
football  mediocrity  into 
something  close  to  gold. 

However,  Odell's  love  affair 
with  his  old  school  was  to  be  a 
troubled  one.  After  six  years  of 
relatively  successful  coaching 
Odell  was  forced  to  resign  after 
the  1970  season  after  a  myriad  of 
controversy.  Odell  had  con- 
tinually been  under  pressure  by 
the  Philadelphia  press  to  return 
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from  the  very  start,  in  spite  of 
occasional  defensive  lapses,  one 
of  which  resulted  in  a  well 
executed  Skidmore  goal  late  in 
the  first  half. 

The  game's  first  goal  came  16 
minutes  into  the  first  half  when 
Williams'  forward  Becky  Baugh 
put  a  long,  hard  shot  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  the  goal.  10 
minutes  later,  Susan  Hoy  added 
the  second,  enough  to  insure 
Williams  of  snatching  its  evasive 
first  win  of  the  season. 

Goal  scorers  for  Williams  in  the 
second  half  were  Baugh,  her  5th 
of  the  season.  Amy  Wilbur,  and 
Mary  Jo  Dougherty.  Goalie 
"Murph"  Mealy  did  an  out- 
standing job  as  she  chalked  up  18 
saves  on  the  day. 

First  year  coach  Leslie  Orton 
was  very  pleased  with  her  team's 
performance  in  this  first  victory. 
She  remarked,  "I  knew  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  we 
won  one.  The  potential  has  been 
there  all  along." 

Williams'  record  is  now  1-3. 
They  will  try  to  further  their 
record  today  against  Middlebury 
in  an  away  game  starting  at  3:00. 

Dartmouth  bests  ruggers 

by  Bob  Graham 

The  "green  wave"  ruggers  of 
Dartmouth  College  defeated  the 
Williams  Rugby  Football  Club 
Saturday  in  the  season's  home 
openers  by  scores  of  31-0  and  52-0. 
Action  began  as  the  inex- 
perienced but  gutsy  Williams  C 
team  faced  the  stronger,  veteran 
second  team  of  Dartmouth. 
Williams  got  off  to  a  poor  start, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  in- 
timidated, and  gave  up  three 
early  trys.  After  the  first  few 


minutes,  theB  siders  solidified  as 
a  team  and  played  good  basic 
rugby, 

Williams,  however,  could  not 
mount  an  offensive  drive.  The 
ruggers  could  only  slow  down  the 
Dartmouth  attack  through  good 
scrum  coordination  and  tough 
line  play.  The  final  score  was  31- 
0,  but  the  B  siders  learned  from 
the  experience. 

The  A  team  had  their  work  cut 
out  as  they  faced  the  Dartmouth 
A's,  last  year's  Ivy  League 
champions.  Once  again  the 
Dartmouth  team  played  ex- 
cellent fundamental  rugby, 
highlighted  by  amazingly  quick 
and  coordinated  line  play. 
Williams  began  the  game  looking 
good  and  working  well  as  a  team, 
but  the  experience  and  size  ad- 
vantage of  the  green  wave  proved 
to  be  overwhelming,  and  they 
scored  try  after  try  in  rapid 
succession.  The  Ephmen 
displayed  great  determination 
and  many  individuals  turned  in 
fine  performances,  but  the  team 
was  never  able  to  mount  an  of- 
fensive attack  and  score.  The 
final  score  was  52-0. 

At  the  party,  Williams 
displayed  impressive  teamwork 
and  mounted  a  superlative  of- 
fensive drive.  The  keg  was  no 
match  for  the  aggressive 
ruggers — it  quickly  went  down  to 
defeat.  All  the  ruggers  enjoyed 
the  libations  and  the  singing  was 
spirited,  but  good  natured. 

Next  week,  the  men's  ruggers 
take  on  Albany  Law  in  Albany. 

Women  ruggers  also  fall 

Despite  an  8-4  loss  of  their 
home  opener  against  Dartmouth 
last  Saturday,  Women's  Rugby 


Penn  to  its  glory  days,  and  some 
elements  of  the  mectia  constantly 
attacked  hi<  every  move.  This 
volatile  atmosphere  between 
coach  and  local  press  combined 
with  allegations  that  Odell  was 
■ware  of  a  slush-fund  to  pay 
expenses  for  Penn  athletes 
finally  fovced  him  to  leave  Us 
beloved  alma  mater. 

So  in  1971,  the  Souuc  aty  high 
school  superstar  came  north  in 
search  of  peace,  tranquility  and  a 
football  squad  with  raw  talent. 
He  found  it  in  the  land  of  the 
purple  cow.  Odell  made  the 
transition  from  Quaker  to  Eph- 
man  with  little  trouble,  and 
brought  his  winning  ways  with 
him. 

Once  here,  Odell  took  a  team 
that  had  been  3-5  the  year  before, 
and  made  it  a  football  machine 
that  compiled  a  record  of  7-1.  For 
this  seemingly  impossible  task, 
Odell  was  named  New  England 


SmaU  CoUice  CoMk  ol  Um  Ymt 
by  UPI  and  Kodak. 

In  1972-74,  OdeU't  tMtti  won  X> 
times  and  lost  only  four.  He 
established  the  winning  traditiao 
he  had  depoanded  at  Penn  and 
Bucknell  and  made  Williams  a 
perennial  Little  Three  champion. 

In  1976  the  Ephmen  under  OdeU 
finished  the  seaaoo  without  m 
defeat.  The  team  was  ranked  8th 
in  the  NCAA  DivisiaB  m  poll. 
Odell  gained  more  hardware  for 
his  trophy  shelf  when  hi  was 
named  Eastern  Small  OoUege 
Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  New 
York  sportswriters. 

Odell's  career  record  is  48-1&-1 
up  to  this  season  as  the  Williams 
coach.  This  is  a  winning  per- 
coitage  of  .750.  In  the  last  7 
years,  Williams  has  won  6  Little 
Three  titles.  Last  year's  opening 
day  victory  against  Hamilton 
was  Odell's  100th  career  victory 
as  a  head  coach. 


Men's  X-C  defeats  Albany,  UVM 


The  Willianu  men's  varsity 
cross  country  team  ended  a 
banner  week  Saturday,  crushing 
both  Albany  State  and  UVM  at 
Vermont  and  running  its  reccMxl 
to  5-0.  The  Ephmen  looked  ex- 
tremely fresh  coming  off  their 
Wednesday  victory  over  Mid- 
dlebury as  they  cruised  to 
comfortable  margins  of  22-33  and 
19-38  over  Albany  and  UVM 
respectively. 

Again  leading  the  charge  for 
The  Purple  were  co-captains 
Mike  Behrman  _  and  Garrick 
Leonard,  who  continued  their 
amazing  display  of  late-race 
strength  as  they  surged  to  a 
patented  first-place  tie.  The  pair 
finished  with  a  fine  time  of  25:28 
for  the  fast  five-mile  course. 

Said  Behrman  after  the  race: 


Captain  Linnie  Collins  says  she  is 
"looking  forward  to  a  promising 
season." 

The  ruggers  scored  their  only 
try  in  the  first  half  as  scrum-half 
Martha  Paper  took  the  l)all  over 
the  line.  The  kick  for  the  con- 
version went  wide.  Dartmouth 
did  not  score  as  Williams  scrum 
and  line  proved  powerful  for  the 
first  period,  anc*  Dartmouth  left 
the  field  at  halftime  scoreless. 

However,  Williams'  edge  did 
not  last  long  as  Dartmouth  began 
to  match  their  power  in  both 
offense  and  defense.  Twenty 
minutes  into  the  half,  Dartmouth 
scored  and  soon  followed  up  with 
another  try.  Both  conversions 
failed. 

In  the  second  half,  the  Williams 
Ruggers  played  mostly  a 
defensive  game  although  Martha 
Paper  tried  for  a  breakaway  run 
at  the  end  of  the  game  when  time 
was  called. 

"I  think  that  although  we  lost, 
we  still  played  a  very  good 
game,"  said  Collins.  "The  scrum 
and  the  line  worked  very  well 
together  and  I  think  we'll  win 
next  time." 

Only  ten  of  the  approximately 
thirty  scrummers  played  last 
season.  In  their  first  game, 
though,  Collins  said,  "The  new 
girls  did  an  excellent  job.  They 
showed  a  lot  of  enthusiasm." 

According  to  Paper,  Williams 
took  the  post-game  party  with 
their  rousing  version  of  "He  Put 
His  Hand  Upon  My  Toe  .  .  .," 
which  even  shocked  the  Williams 
men's  team. 

Their  next  game  will  be  held 
Saturday,  at  1:00  p.m.  against 
Albany  Law  at  Williams  Cole 
Field. 


"We  went  out  amazingly  fast 
which  is  what  you  have  to  do  on  a 
coui-se  like  this.  We  were  able  to 
break  Albany's  first  man  before 
the  four-mile,  but  the  last  mile 
was  still  painful  because  cf  the 
early  pace."  Pained  or  not,  the 
two  ended  up  with  at  least  a 
hundred  yard  margin  of  victory, 
a  strong  indication  that  they  will 
be  tough  to  beat  by  anyone-this 
year. 

Next  in  for  Williams  were 
freshman  Dan  Riley  and  junior 
Phil  Darrow,  who  finished 
seconds  apart  in  sixth  and 
seventh,  though  they  arrived  by 
very  different  methods.  Riley 
with  his  usual  even  pacing 
started  moderately  and  moved 
up  throughout  the  race,  while 
Darrow  helped  set  the  .'°st  pace 
for  the  first  two  mi'  before 
gradually  dropping  back. 
Commented  Darrow:  "I  was  just 
plain  weak  at  the  finish  but  I've 
got  to  get  back  in  shape,  and 
going  out  fast  helps."  Both 
runners  appear  to  be  improving 
rapidly,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  close  the  time  gap  behind 
Behrman  and  Leonard. 

Not  far  behind  Riley  and 
Darrow,  fortunately,  were  Bo 
Parker  and  Ted  Congdon,  who 
grabbed  eleventh  and  thirteenth, 
respectively.  These  two  solid 
runners  closed  off  the  Eph's 
scoring  pack  nicely,  as  Parker 
beat  UVM's  third  runner  and 
Congdon  edged  their  fourth  man. 

Also  keeping  a  tight  Williams 
pack  were  Nevin  House,  John 
Duffield  and  Rusty  Anderson, 
taking  21st  through  23rd.  In 
future  competition  this  pack 
should  close  in  on  Congdon,  as 
three  runners  have  been  stronger 
in  each  race.  They  should  be 
joined  by  Chuck  Stewart,  who 
had  an  off  day  but  has  been 
running  well. 

The  Ephs  will  take  a  week  of 
hard  practice  before  hosting 
Trinity  and  Union  on  Saturday. 
The  race  will  start  from  the 
Science  Quad  at  12:30. 

V-Boll  wins  four 

Continued  from  Page  14 
The  hosting  Westfield  team 
could  not  match  these  scores 
against  a  Williams  team  anxious 
to  maintain  their  undefeated 
record.  Steady  and  consistent 
returns  enabled  juniors  Sue 
Gilmore  and  Laurene  von  Klan  to 
place  their  hard-hit  spikes, 
winning  the  match  15-2,  15-4. 

The  undefeated  EphwT)men 
travel  to  Western  New  England 
and  American  International 
College  October  2nd  for  their  next 
2  matches.  The  first  home  game 
will  be  against  F'itchburg  October 
Bth. 
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Panthers  edge  Eph 
footballers,    10-9 


Kevin  Hinchey,  eph  quarterback,  goes  down  under  pressure  from  Middlebury. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


The  Middlebury  football  -^eua 
edged  Williams  Saturday  in  a 
game  tliat  disappointed  fans 
expecting  a  strong  offensive 
struggle.  Although  both  teams 
registered  big  season  opening' 
wins  last  weekend,  neither  team 
could  sustain  strong  offensive 
drives.  Williams'  attacks,  In 
particular,  fell  short,  hurt  by 
three  interceptions  and  a  costly 
fumble  late  in  the  game. 

Neither  team  accumulated 
over  300  total  yards  in  the  con- 
test. Williams  rushed  for  124 
yards  and  passed  for  79,  while 
Middlebury  got  115  yards  on  the 
ground  and  143  in  the  air.  Both 
squads'  punters  were  thus 
unusually    active. 

The  Ephs  had  the  first  scoring 
opportunity  of  the  game  when 
junior  defensive  back  Chris  Suits 
recovered  a  Middlebury  fumble 
after  a  hit  by  junior  linebacker 
Brian  Benedict.  The  recovery 
gave  Williams  a  shot  at  a  26-yard 
field  goal,  but  Walter's  effort 
went  wide  to  the  left. 

The  Panthers  got  on  the 
scoreboard  first  when  defensive 
back  Jim  Ancey  picked  off  a  pass 
from  junior  quarterback  Bob 
Lutz  to  give  Middlebury 
possession  at  the  Williams'  31- 
yard  line.  Middlebury  moved  the 
ball  to  the  Ephs'  10-yard  line, 
then  Scott  Sandblom  hit  a  25-yard 
field  goal  with  just  0:39  left  in  the 
first  half. 


Middlebury  hooters  outplay  Ephmen,  3-0 


A  skilled  and  well  disciplined 
Middlebury  team  handed 
Williams  College  Men's  Soccer 
its  second  defeat  of  the  week 
Saturday,  3-0.  Though  hampered 
by  injuries  and  a  ten  day  gap  in 
their  game  schedule,  Middlebury 
outshot  their  Division  III  rivals 
17-13  and  needed  only  seven  saves 
from  their  goalkeeper. 

Middlebury's  Panthers  con- 
trolled the  pace  of  the  game  with 
strong  passing  and  good  use  of 
the  full  width  of  the  field. 
Ironically,  Williams  Coach  Mike 
Russo  said  that  the  opponents 
were  succeeding  with  precisely 
the  strategy  he  has  been  working 
on  with  his  Ephmen. 

Kern  Reid  nearly  put  Williams 
on  the  board  first  when  he 
streaked  across  the  penalty  box 
after  a  pass  and  was  apparently 
tripped  by  the  diving  goalie. 
However,  no  whistle  stopped 
play.  Midway  in  the  first  half, 
Middlebury's  patience  and 
lateral  movement  of  the  bail  paid 
off,  when  Steve  Smith  followed  up 
a  shot  which  Doug  Orr  had 
miraculously  saved  and  pushed  it 
into  the  goal.  Finding  themselves 
behind,    Williams    became    ex- 


tremely aggressive  and  physical 
and  tried  numerous  long  passes 
to  Marty  White  and  David  Law, 
but  could  not  capitalize. 

Early  in  the  second  half  John 
Sorice  doubled  the  Panther's  lead 
with  a  shot  which  was  deflected 
away  from  goaltender  Orr.  Kern 
Reid's  flying  tackles  and  quick 
hustle  created  a  series  of  of- 
fensive openings  for  Williams, 
but  Middlebury  won  the  ball  back 
and  countered  with  long  down- 
field  bursts.  The  Ephmen  broke 
up  most  of  these,  until  Chip 
Doubleday  dribbled  and  tackled 
his  way  through  five  Williams 
defenders  and  flicked  the  ball 
past  the  charging  goalkeeper  to 
ice  the  game  at  3-0.  Middlebury 
thwarted  the  Eph  attack  with 
sure-footed  fullback  play  and 
with  extremely  effective  use  of 
the  offside  trap. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  team 
suffered  a  4-0  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  UMass,  with  a  1- 
0-2  record,  strengthened  its  claim 
to  its  recent  ranking  as  one  of  the 
top  seven  teams  in  New  England. 

Playing  in  their  home  opener, 
Massachusetts     completely 


controlled  the  tempo  during  the 
first  twenty  minutes  with  slick 
dribbling,  passing  and  tantalizing 
patience.  Defensively  they  tried 
to  fluster  Williams  as  much  as 
possible  with  hard  tackling  and 
pressure  all  over  the  field.  Tony 
Dias  volleyed  a  loose  ball  into  the 
nets  fifteen  minutes  into  the 
game,  and  Scott  Cooper  added 
another  ten  minutes  later. 

Offensively  Williams  displayed 
flashes  of  brilliance  but  had  to 
keep  the  ball  out  of  the  air  as 
much  as  possible,  as  UMass  won 
a  disproportionate  share  of  these 
balls.  Corner  kicks  afforded  few 
scoring  chances,  since  a  UMass 
defender  usually  headed  these 
immediately  out  of  danger.  Stu 
Taylor  initiated  a  surge  at 
midfield  with  a  pass  to  forward 
Jimmy  Peck,  who  angled  the  ball 
off  to  streaking  Andy  Chase  for  a 
clear  shot,  which,  if  a  little 
harder,  would  have  put  Williams 
on  the  board. 

Often  Williams  was  forced  into 
low-percentage  shots  from 
twenty-five  yards  or  farther. 
Kern  Reid  did  add  some  pep  to 
the  offense  in  the  second  half  and 
nearly  scored  a  breakaway  goal. 


but  the  UMass  tenacity  created  a 
defense  extremely  difficult  to 
penetrate. 

Gus  Martins  and  Dennis  Walsh 
added  second  half  tallies  for 
UMass.  Both  goalies  had  busy 
afternoons,  with  Doug  Orr 
making  28  saves  and  Mark 
Merilla  making  22  for  UMass. 

Last  week's  losses  left  the  Ephs 
with  a  0-2-1  record  and  nine 
matches  remaining.  Today's 
opponent,  seventh  ranked 
Dartmouth,  should  prove  to  be  a 
formidable  opponent  but  hope 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Ephs'first 
four  opponents  will  probably  be 
the  toughest  they  face  this 
season. 


Following  a  strong  effort  by  the 
Williams  defense,  including  two 
sacks  by  senior  defensive  end 
Jim  Holmes  for  losses  of  four  and 
five  yards,  Williams  started  to 
move  downfield  with  a  screen 
pass  for  19  yards  from  junior 
quarterback  Kevin  Hinchey  to  co- 
captain  Dave  Massucco.  The 
drive  ended,  however,  when 
Hinchey  was  sacked  for  a  loss  of 
13  yards  on  a  fourth-and-six 
situation. 

Massucco  spearheaded  the 
Williams  offense  during  its  next 
possession,  carrying  the  ball  six 
times  for  21  yards  and  four  first 
downs,  and  catching  a  pass  from 
Hinchey  for  another  seven  yards. 
The  76-yard  drive  was  capped 
when  offensive  hnemen  Jack 
Spound  and  Bob  Kukulka  opened 
a  big  hole  in  the  Panther  defense 
allowing  sophomore  halfback  Jay 
Wheatley  to  go  the  remaining  34 
yards  for  the  touchdown.  The 
extra  point  conversion  by  Walter 
put  Williams  ahead  7-3  with  1:57 
left  in  the  third  quarter. 

With  less  than  five  minutes  left 
in  the  game,  the  Ephs  fumbled 
giving  Middlebury  possession  at 
the  Williams'  33-yard  line.  A  14- 
yard  pass  completion,  an  in- 
terference penalty  on  Williams, 
and  a  22-yard  gain  on  a  double 
reverse  set  Panther  halfback  Bob 
Ritter  up  for  a  one-yard  touch- 
down plunge  to  put  Middlebury 
ahead  10-7  with  2:51  remaining  in 
the  contest. 

Middlebury's  Peter  Price 
snagged  his  second  interception 
of  the  day  as  Lutz  tried  to  hit 
sophomore  speedster  Micah 
Taylor  long.  Several  plays  later, 
Panther  quarterback  Bob 
DeValle  took  the  safety  after 
being  chased  out  of  the  end  zone 
by  senior  defensive  end  Bob 
Staiger.  The  safety  pulled  the 
Ephs  to  within  one,  10-9,  with  0:26 
left. 

Williams  took  over  at  its  own 
48-yard  line,  and  two  completions 
from  Lutz  to  Walter  for  11  and 
nine  yards  put  Williams  within 
long  field  goal  range.  Junior  Rich 
Coomber's  41-yard  attempt  with 
0:04  on  the  clock  fell  short,  and 
Middlebury  had  held  on  for  the 
10-9  win. 


V-ballers  sweep  four  in  season  openers 


Smith,  U.  Conn.,  Framingham, 
and  Westfield  all  fell  this  week 
before  the  skillful  play  of  the 
women's  volleyball  team.  These 
victories  give  Williams  a  4-0 
record,  a  healthy  start  towards 
improving  upon  last  year's  im- 
pressive 18-4  record.  The 
memory  of  Williams'defeat  at  the 
hands  of  UConn.  last  year  also 
considerably  sweetened  the 
Eph's  victory  over  the  Huskies. 

For  their  first  match  of  the 
season,  Tuesday,  the  Ephwomen 
travelled  to  Smith  to  play  Smith 
and  U.Conn.  The  Ephwomen 
came  from  behind  against  Smith 
when  senior  Dana  Mulvany  came 
off  the  bench  at  8-9  in  the  first 
game  to  serve  four  times.  Junior 


co-captain  Cathy  Gernert  ended 
that  game  at  15-9  with  her  un- 
predictable floater  serves. 
Seniors  led  the  team  as  6'3"  Sue 
Laidlaw  and  co-captain  Lisa 
Marder  and  Laurie  Ingersoll 
played  an  excellent  all-around 
game  to  win  the  second  round,  15- 
12,  defeating  Smith. 

The  U.Conn.  team  posed  an 
even  greater  challenge  as  the 
Ephs  won  their  first  round  15-10 
but  lost  the  second  one  15-12.  The 
hard  spikes  of  U.Conn.  proved 
useless,  in  the  final  round, 
however,  against  the  blocks  of 
Laidlaw  and  the  quickness  of  the 
Williams  team.  The  Ephwomen 
dove  .past  U.Conn.  15-4  to  win  the 
match. 


In  contrast,  Framingham  and 
Westfield  on  Saturday,  provided 
little  challenge.  The  entire  team 
participated  in  beating  both 
schools,  although  captain 
Kathleen  Gilmore,  is 

recuperating  from  a  hip  injury. 
The  Ephwomen  leisurely  won  two 
straight  games  from  both 
schools. 

The  powerful  serves  of 
Sophomores  Anne  Dancewicz  and 
Jennifer  Lukomski  easily 
penetrated  the  defense  of 
Framingham.  Lisa  Pepe 
displayed  excellent  net  play  and 
assisted  Williams  to  a  15-4,  15-7 
victory. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


An  ephman  dribbles  downfield  against  U.Mass. 

(photo  by  Woodruff) 
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Trustees  to  face  race  relations,  divestiture 


The  Williams  Black  Student 
Union  (BSU)  and  the  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
(WAAC)  will  meet  with  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Thurs- 
day night  to  discuss  proposals 
related  to  educational  policy, 
admissions,  the  Afro-American 
program,  and  divestiture. 

Officers  of  the  BSU  will  meet 
with  the  Campus  Life  Committee 
at  8:30  P.M.;  representatives  of 
the  AAC  will  meet  with  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibilities 
(ACSR)  at  9:30  P.M.  A  demon- 
stration also  will  be  held  at  8  P.M. 
outside  Faculty  House. 

While  trustees  meet  regularly 
with  student  representatives, 
these  conferences  are  part  of 
negotiations  that  have  continued 
for  years.  Divestiture  of  stock  in 
companies  with  direct  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa  gained 
trustee  attention  at  their  January 
1978  meeting.  Discussion  of 
problems  black  students  face  at 
Williams  antedates  the  formation 
of  the  BSU  10  years  ago. 

BSU  representatives  plan  to 
open  with  a  discussion  of 
proposals  submitted  last  spring. 
Among  their  points  are  requests 
for  the  hiring  of  a  tenure-track 
African  historian,        the 

establishment  of  an  endowed 
chair  for  a  prominent  minority 
professor  in  any  department, 
renewed  commitment  of  hiring  of 
black  faculty  and  recruiting  of 
inner  city  black  freshmen,  and 
action  on  South  Africa.  The  talk 
also  will  include  discussion  of 
campus  race  relations. 

Relations  between  the  BSU  and 
the  Deans'  Office  have  been 
strained    this    week    as    Dean 


Daniel  O'Connor  invoked  the 
College's  statement  of  non- 
discrimination against  alleged 
BSU  membership  policies. 
Differences  were  discussed  and 
tensions  eased  at  Thursday's 
open  meeting  of  the  College's 
Committee  on   Black   Students. 

BSU  political  education 
coordinator  Warna  Bellamy 
argued  for  continuing  debate 
with  the  trustees  on  the  status  of 
blacks  on  campus.  "People  have 
been  ingrained  with  the  rhetoric 
of  the  60s,"  she  said.  "They  think 
that  racism  is  gone.  So  many 
white  students  don't  see  why  the 
BSU  is  so  necessary,"  she  added. 

"Since  we  are  such  a  small 


minority,  we  cannot  expect  the 
administration  to  work  for  our 
interests,"  Bellamy  continued. 
"We  have  to  work  for  ourselves, 
to  promote  our  own  cultural  and 
political  interests.  We  are  not 
anti-white,"  she  emphasized, 
"we  are  pro-black.  We  try  to 
make  white  students  aware  of  our 
culture  by  sponsoring  lectures, 
musical  events  and  other 
events." 

"Theoretically,  10  per  cent  of 
cultural  events  should  have  black 
interests  in  mind,  but  this  is  not 
enough,"  said  Dean  Chandler, 
assistant  dean.  "The  BSU  tries  to 
provide  cultural  events  that  both 
blacks  and  whites  can  enjoy,"  he 


added. 

Dean  O'Connor  stated  that  he 
"reaffirmed  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  BSU,  and  the 
support  for  its  building  and 
budget." 

BSU  member  Byron  Walker 
assessed  the  effect  of  last  week's 
discussion  with  Dean  O'Connor: 
"Finally  some  of  the  truth  came 
out.  We  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand how  the  administration 
feels  about  us  and  vice  versa." 

"The  whole  thing  promoted  a 
reactionary  impulse  among  the 
membership,"  Walker  said.  "I 
hope  that  we  can  overcome  this 
and  work  towards  continued 
interaction  between    black   and 


Demonstrators    against    apartheid    gathered    outside    the    Faculty 
building  for  a  candlelight  vigil  during  the  Trustee  meet  the  fall  of  '78. 

(photo  by  Doughty) 


Demonstrators  support  Dean  O'Connors' 
campaign  against  rising  grade  inflation 


"We're  mad  as  hell,  and  we're 
not  going  to  take  A's  any  more." 

With  these  cries  of  protest, 
more  than  30  students  marched 
on  Hopkins  Hall  Thursday  in  a 
demonstration  against  grade 
inflation. 

"It's  our  moral  duty  to  keep 
grades  low,"  explained 
demonstrator  Kathy  O'Reilly. 
"We  were  just  kind  of  sitting 
around  at  Goodrich  House  one 
night  and  realized  that  grades 
were  getting  too  high.  We  knew 
that  something  had  to  be  done." 
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Activists  (WGPA)  were  born  out 
of  these  noble  concerns  of 
Goodrich  House  residents. 
Students  were  alerted  to  the 
protest  by  WGPA  flyers 
surreptiously  slipped  beneath 
room  doors  late  the  night  before. 

The  group  of  protesters  met  at 
12:15  Thursday,  weaved  its  way 
into  Dean  Daniel  O'Connor's 
office,  and  then  marched  on  the 
snack  bar  and  the  Faculty  Club, 
where  it  received  a  round  of 
thundrous  applause. 

Dean  O'Connor,  who  was  out  of 
his  office  at  the  time,  later 
commented:  "I'm  crushed  that  I 
missed  it.  I'm  glad  to  see  the 
revival  of  student  humor." 

Protesters  pleaded  with  their 
audience  of  laugtiing  and  puzzled 
students:  "Give  Dan  a  chance; 
skip  your  next  class."  Some 
chanted  "Boycott  guts,"  while 
others  sang: "Lower, lower,  lower 
your  grades,  gently  down  the 
scale,  merrily,  merrily,  merrily 
it  doesn't  hurt  to  fail." 

The  determined  protesters 
carried  signs  high  above  their 
heads  as  they  marched  with 
determination.  Slogans  included 
"Smart  people  got  no  reason  to 
live,"  "When  the  going  gets 
tough,  give  up,"  and  "Grade 
inflation.  Plague  of  the  nation." 


"You  could  really  tell  who  had 
a  sense  of  humor  on  campus," 
said  Karin  Best,  one  of  the 
demonstraters.  Many  people,  she 
added,  had  asked  if  the  protest 
was  serious. 

Though  a  Purple  Key  tour 
walking  by  looked  on  in  wonder. 
Dean  Cris  Roosenraad  pledged 
his  support.  "I'm  doing  my 
part,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  fail 
everyone  in  my  classes." 


white  students,"  he  added. 

Walker  compared  his  group's 
situation  to  that  of  proponents  of 
coeducation  years  ago.  "If 
Williams  would  make  a  full 
commitment  towards  making  the 
school's  environment  com- 
fortable for  black  students  as  it 
has  done  for  females,  the  school 
could  become  a  frontrunner 
towards  integration  as  it  has  been 
a  frontrunner  in  coeducation. 

The  BSU  "is  beginning  to  shed 
its  defensive  policy,"  Walker 
noted.  "At  the  trustees'  meeting 
we  are  going  to  approach  them 
with  candor,  not  suspicion.  We 
will  ask  them  to  give  us  the  same. 
Continued  on  Page  8 


7%  of  stvdenf  body  uses 
mental  health  facilities 


by  Eric  Schmitt 

Formal  or  informal,  the 
counseling  system  at  Williams 
provides  support  to  those  who  can- 
not cope.  Most  officials  attribute 
the  success  to  the  unique  com- 
bination of  size,  atmosphere,  and 
facilities  at  the  College. 

The  mental  health  of  students 
is  a  growing  concern  for  colleges 
and  universities  across  the 
country.  Campus  mental  health 
facilities  at  many  large  state 
universities  are  often  inadequate 
to  meet  student  demand,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Eugene  Tallx)t, 
Williams  Infirmary  psychologist. 
The  situation  at  the  College,  he 
said,  is  different. 

"Over  the  course  of  the 
academic  year,  between  seven 
and  eight  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  at  Williams  uses  the  mental 
health  services,"  said  Dr. 
Eugene  Talbor,  Williams  In- 
firmary psychologist.  "This  is 
compared  with  13  to  18  per  cent  at 
schools  of  comparable  size  and 
applicant  pool  (i.e.,  Amherst  and 
Tufts)." 

Talbot  said  the  trend  for 
Williams  students  to  use  about 
half  the  mental  health  services 
that  students  at  comparable 
institutions  use  has  been  con- 
sistent for  the  past  25  years. 

While  having  no  data  to  explain 
the  striking  disparity,  TaUwt 
speculated  about  the  cause. 

"I  think  there  is  a  certain  self- 
selection  among  students  who 
come  to  Williams,"  Talbot  said. 
"While  they  have  the  intellectual 
and  academic   requirements, 


students  here  exhibit  a  kind  of 
energy  or  liveliness  that  is  an 
important  feature  for  people  who 
can  sustain  a  certain  feeling  of 
well-being." 

Psychiatric  social  worker 
Barbara  Joslyn  agreed  with 
Talbot's  first  theory.  "It's  cliche, 
but  students  here  are  interested 
in  a  lot  of  things  and  feel  good 
about  themselves.  They're 
likeable,  well-adjusted  people 
who  aren't  directed  in  only  one 
area." 

Talbot's  second  speculation 
referred  to  the  college's  social 
network.  "Structurally,  over  the 
years,  many  social  mechanisms 
developed  that  are  beneficial  to 
students.  Since  the  school  is 
isolated,  a  lot  has  had  to  have 
been  developed  within  the  system 
itself.  Williams,  for  example,  is  a 
rare  place  where  junior  advisers 
are  not  paid.  This  reflects  the 
students'  bigger  commitments, 
which  in  turn  reflects  the 
system's  structural  support." 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  said  that  of  the  seven 
colleges  and  universities  with 
which  he  has  been  associated, 
Williams  has  the  atmosphere 
most  supportive  for  good  mental 
health. 

"A  special  flavor  of  Williams," 
O'Connor  said,  "is  the  large 
number  of  faculty  and  athletic 
coaches  who  get  into  the  coun- 
seling business.  From  the 
medical  personnel  to  security  to 
the  matrons,  we  have  a  couple 
hundred  adults  establishing 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Last  Friday  noon 
flation. 


protesters  gathered  in  support  of  Dean  O'Connor's  campaign  against  grade  In- 
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Grass  Roots 

The  B.S.U.  will  take  a  comprehensive,  cogent  list  of  proposals  to  the 
Trustees  this  Thursday.  We  hope  that,  while  presenting  these 
suggestions  to  this  removed  but  powerful  group  of  policy-makers,  the 
B.S.U.  takes  the  time  to  define  the  proposals  not  only  in  terms  of  their 
immediate  benefit  to  the  black  community  here,  but  also  in  terms  of  a 
long-range  benefit  to  black- white  relations  on  campus. 

The  Trustees  are  high-minded  intellectuals  with  the  good  of  the 
college  ever  in  mind.  They  make  only  policy  however-the  goals  of  the 
B.S.U.  cannot  ultimately  be  achieved  by  policy  alone.  The  key  to  their 
success  will  lie  in  the  support  of  the  entire  campus  in  a  grass-roots 
movement  to  improve  the  College.  The  problems  can't  be  solved  by 
confining  discussions  to  the  B.S.U.  and  the  administration,  or  the 
B.S.U.  and  the  Trustees.  They  must  involve  the  entire  campus  and 
draw  upon  the  self-professed  humanity  and  sensitivity  of  the  "the 
Williams"  way.  Discussions  won't  accomplish  anything  if  they 
remain  unilateral,  closed-door  sessions. 

Concert  Controversy 

When  the  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage  take  the  stage  this 
Thursday  night,  the  campus  may  be  hearing  its  last  concert.  Officials 
of  the  College  have  intimated  that  further  damage  to  Chapin  Hall 
might  result  in  a  ban  on  additional  concerts. 

The  Administration  Uf  ted  its  restrictions  on  rock  concerts  in  Chapin 
and  the  sale  of  tickets  to  outsiders  for  just  this  one  event.  Clearly  this 
concert  will  serve  as  evidence  for  both  sides  when  the  case  for  concerts 
"goes  to  court." 

The  Concert  Board  of  the  SAB  faces  a  dilemma.  Only  three 
facilities  exist  on  campus  for  concerts.  The  Hockey  Rink  is  iced  over  by 
mid-October.  Both  it  and  the  Field  House  have  bad  sound,  and  thus  can 
serve  only  for  hard-rock  concerts.  Chapin,  thus,  offers  the  only  ap- 
propriate combination  of  size  and  acoustics  for  a  wide  variety  of 
music.  Yet  the  delicacy  of  Chapin  has  created  the  present  difficulty. 

More  than  the  music  will  be  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  at 
Thursday's  night's  show. 

R.W. 

Congratulations 

We  congratulate  the  College  Council  for  negotiating  the  extension 
of  the  Winter  Study  99  proposal  deadline.  Fred  Greene,  chairman  of  the 
WS  committee,  had  intended  to  allow  for  two-and-one-half  weeks,  but 
delays  occurred  in  printing  at  Office  Services,  and  later  in  the 
mailroom.  Without  Council  pressure,  we  suspect  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  have  let  the  one  week  deadline  lie. 

R.W. 
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We  cannot 

acquiesce 

to  greed 

Continued  from  Page  3 
inlant  mortality  rate  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
plagues  the  black  majority. 

In  1977  the  Nationalist  government  has 
crushed  the  nascent  black  nationalism  of 
the  early  I970's.  Eighteen  organizations, 
two  newspapers,  and  dozens  of  black 
leaders  were  banned,  jailed  or  exiled. 


American  corporations  profit  from  this 
repression.  They  supply  goods  and  ser- 
vices mainly  for  the  white  population  but 
employ  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
African  labor  force.  Police  patrol  the 
ghettos  in  Ford  and  GM  trucks  and  the 
Department  of  Prisons  uses  an  IBM  360-20 
computer. 

Williams  College  owns  44,772  shares  of 
IBM  stock  at  a  current  value  of  $3,033,303, 
and  4,000  shares  of  GM  stock  worth 
$250,000.  The  College  has  a  total  of  $13.8 
million  invested  in  28  South-Africa  related 
companies,  constituting  16  per  cent  of  the 
endowment.  Compared  to  other  schools 
that  have  divested  so  far,  Williams 
divestiture  would  be  the  largest  in  nominal 


terms,  but  other  schools  have  divested  of 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  their  endowment.- 

We  do  not  argue  that  divestiture  will 
cause  the  end  of  apartheid.  The 'Nationalist 
government  has  too  much  power 
economically,  politically  and  militarily  for 
change  to  come  easily.  But  divestiture,  if 
well  publicized,  will  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  corporations  to  end  their  support  of 
apartheid. 

It  will  have  an  influence  on  the  nature  of 
political  debate  in  South  Africa  by 
reminding  those  in  power  that  foreign 
opposition  to  their  policies  continues.  It 
will  bring  pressure  on  American  foreign 
policy  makers  to  stiffen  our  South  African 
policy.  It  will  encourage  other  colleges  and 
universities  to  take  the  same  steps. 

And,  because  the  sales  are  spread  out 
over  time,  it  will  not  hurt  the  financial 
viability  of  Williams  College. 

In  South  Africa  business  continues  as 
usual.  At  Williams  we  too  continue  as 
usual,  slogging  through  classes,  meekly 
accepting  the  status  quo.  Prrhaps  none  of 
this  moves  you.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
excuses  for  inaction.  We  too  feel  the 
pressure  of  academic  demands,  the 
frustration  of  administrative  evasion  and 
two-facedness. 

But  we  cannot  sit  by  and  acquiesce  to  a 
system  of  greed  and  human  exploitation 
that  grates  against  all  the  ideals  we  hold 
to.  If  you  feel  as  we  do,  stand  up  with  us  as 
we  face  the  trustees,  Thursday  at  8  p.m. 
outside  the  Faculty  House. 

— Anita  Brooks  '81, 

Sty  Massad  '80  and 

Fred  Nathan  '83 


Shareholders 
outline 
actions 
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the  ACSR  would  wish  to  recommend  that 
the  College  take  such  initiatives.  Finally, 
the  ACSR  should  be  willing  to  pick  up 
initiatives  from  other  concerned  groups  in 
the  Williams  community  and  to  carry 
them  forward  if  they  are  sufficiently  well 
argued  and  well  presentedr 

Fourth,  the  committee  has  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  suggesting  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  College  and  its  investment 
managers  in  the  acquisition  or  disposition 
of  a  company.  Not  surprisingly,  the  in- 
vestment managers  are  wary  of  any 
device  that  would  hamper  their  actions  in 
maximizing  the  financial  return  to  the 
College. 

More  important,  the  ACSR  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  matters  of  fact  and 
evidence  in  each  particular  company  case 
are  of  great  importance.  Even  a  relatively 
straightforward  matter,  such  as  whether 
an  associated  company  in  South  Africa  is 
in  compliance  with  the  Sullivan  Principles, 
requires  informed  and  detailed  analysis. 

Therefore,  while  the  ACSR  worked  from 


the  basis  that,  for  example,  companies 
with  operations  in  South  Africa  should 
maintain  certain  standards  of  behavior 
(compliance  with  Sullivan  Principles,  not 
lending  to  the  South  African  government 
or  its  corporations,  not  selling  to  the  police 
or  military)  it  felt  that  allegations  of 
misbehavior  had  to  be  evaluated 
systematically  and  carefully  in  the  case  of 
each  company.  As  a  result,  the  committee 
felt  that  general  "lists"  of  companies 
which  the  College  should  not  buy  are 
difficult  and  time  consuming  to  arrive  at. 

Finally,  the  committee  might  in  the 
future  wish  to  recommend  that  the  College 
as  a  corporate  entity  engage  in  some  form 
of  action  as  a  responsible  investor 
unrelated  to  a.ny  companies  the  College 
then  held.  At  some  point  the  ACSR  might 
wish  to  recommend  initiatives  on  the  part 
of  the  College  in  areas  where  it  did  not  then 
have  direct  investments  of  its  own. 

For  1979-80,  four  items  will  continue  on 
the  committee's  agenda  at  the  request  of 
some  or  all  of  its  continuing  membership. 
First,  should  the  College  be  a  sponsor  of 
proxy  resolutions  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances? Second,  should  the  College 
take  some  leadership  in  helping  to 
establish  further  guidelines  beyond  the 
Sullivan  Principles  for  the  companies 
operating  in  South  Africa?  Third,  should 
the  College  be  involved  in  questions  of 
marketing  of  Krugerrands,  other  than 
taking  an  interest  in  the  behavior  of  any 
companies  with  which  it  deals?  Finally, 
shoiild  the  College  take  a  position  on  the 
general  issue  of  companies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa? 
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Anti- 
apartheid 
advocates 
renewed 
activism 


South  Africa:  it's  so  far  away,  and  yet 
Williams  College  is  in  it.  We're  in  it  not 
physically  but  fiscally.  We  (or  at  least  the 
Williams  millions)  work  in  the  muddle  that 
is  apartheid.  It  is  time  we  stopped. 

Students  have  been  working  toward  that 
halt.  We've  been  deluded,  secluded, 
sequestered  and  pestered.  We've  been 
ignored  and  bored,  shaked  down,  taken 
down  and  pushed  around.  We  have  been 
patronized  and  lied  to  for  two  years  now.  It 
is  time  we  take  a  stand  .again. 

Members  of  the  Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition  (WAAC)  meet  Thursday  with  the 
Trustee  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibilities  to  take  that  stand.  For  two 
years  we  have  worked  for  an  end  to 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

We^have  educated  students  and  faculty 
about  the  cold  racism  of  apartheid,  the 
cool  greed  in  corporate  exploitation  of  it, 
and  the  chill  response  of  this  college  to  our 
requests  to  oppose  it.  In  planning  rallies, 
demonstrations,  speakers  and  films,  we 
have  struggled  to  be  a  core  group 
organizing  the  wider  community.  Yet  so 
far,  because  of  our  inertia  and  your  in- 
difference, we  have  failed. 

Student  awareness  of  apartheid  and  of 
Williams'  involvement  through  en- 
dowment investments  began  with  a 
demand  for  divestiture  presented  to  the 
trustees  at  their  January  1978  meeting. 
Students  grew  active  as  they  signed 
petitions,  rallied  daily  and  heard  black 
South  Africans  speak.  That  spring  four 
hundred  students  participated  in  a  vigil. 
By  May,  a  Record  poll  showed  that  a 
majority  of  the  students  favored 
divestiture. 

In  response  the  trustees  asked  President 
Chandler  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Shareholder  Responsibilities. 
The  committee,  despite  prodding  by  the 
WAAC,  has  stalled  on  major  issues:  its 
members  have  failed  to  move  beyond 
proxy  votes,  failed  to  seek  information 
from    corporations,    failed    to    attempt 

"We  cannot  acquiesce 

to  a  system  of  greed 

and  human  exploitation" 

educating  the  campus  community.  In- 
stead, they  have  buried  themselves  in 
words.  They  have  saved  the  trus.ees  from 
facing  student  confrontation. 

In  their  investment  policy  statement  of 
August  10, 1978,  the  trustees  recognized  the 
social  responsibility  of  the  college  to 
"work  to  ameliorate  the  consequences  of 
apartheid."  They  agreed  to  consider 
divestiture  of  stock  in  companies  that 
demonstrate  "intransigent  refusal"  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployees. Since  then  they  have  stonewalled 
on  all  these  points,  and  we  now  regard 
their  statements  as  empty  words 
calculated  to  salve  student  consciences. 

After  a  year  of  waiting  and  watching,  of 
educating  its  members  and  the  campus 
and  of  giving  the  trustees  and  their  Ad- 
visory Committee  a  chance  to  implement 
their  policy;  the  WAAC  is  again  organizing 
for  action. 

Rather  than  total  and  immediate 
diitestiture— a  plan  that  would  cost  the 
College,  that  disturbs  students  and  that 
the  corporate  minds  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  could  never  accept— the  WAAC 
now  proposes  "phased  divertiture." 

Although  we  still  seek  total  divestiture, 


we  are  asking  for  it  in  stages:  sale  now  of 
stock  in  GM  and  IBM,  corporations  that 
noi  only  fill  strategic  sectors  of  the 
economy  but  also  supply  hardware  to  the 
South  African  military  and  police.  Next  we 
look  for  divestiture  of  stock  in  corporations 
that  support  the  South  African  industrial 
sector  and  pay  significant  taxes  to  the 
regime.  Finally,  over  the  next  few  years; 
we  ask  for  sale  of  stock  in  all  corporations 
with  South  African  investments. 

Why?  In  1976  apartheid  killed  620  blacks 
in  the  ghetto  of  Soweto;  85  of  them  were 
children.  They  died  in  the  six-month-long 
Soweto  uprisings.  Hundreds  of  others  were 
wounded,  and  1,307  blacks  were  arrested. 

Children  as  young  as  10  years  were  held 
in  solitary  confinement  for  terms  up  to  five 
months- -before  trial. 

Blacks  were  standing  up  to  generations 
of  apartheid,  repression  modernized  by 
the  Nationalist  government  of  South 
Africa.  Under  apartheid,  less  than  half  the 
black  children  complete  5th  grade,  while 
complete  secondary  education  is  man- 
datory for  whites.  While  white  families 
employ  black  servants  and  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  Africa,  black 
families  are  forcibly  transplanted  to  rural 
areas  and  converted  to  migrant  laborers. 
Starvation,  unemployment,  disease  and  an 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Institution 


Amount  Divested 


Date 


partial;  $1  million 
partial;  $6.6  million 

partial;  $2.7  million 

complete;  $1.8  million 
( 13  *  of  endowment) 

complete;  $631,000 
(5051;  of  endowment) 
complete;  $8.5  million 
(25*  of  endowment) 
complete;  $6.6  million 
(39  %    of  endowment) 
partial;  $687,728 

complete;  $11.1  million 

partial;  $1.7  million 

In    addition,    ten    other    schools    have 
divested. 


College  divestments:  the  record 


Amherst 
Boston  Univ. 

Columbia 
Howard 

U.Mass. 

Michigan  State 

Univ.  of  Oregon 

Smith 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Yale 


March,  1978 
April,  1979 

March,  1979 
Noveipber,  1978 
October,  1977 
December,  1978 
November,  1977 
October,  1977 
February,  1978 
May,  1979 


Shareholder  committee  reports 


The  standing  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibilities  (ACSR),  a 
diverse  group  of  amateurs — with  the 
exception  of  the  Treasurer—  devotes  its 
attentions  to  committee  business  on  a 
ptiit-time,  volunteer  basis.  We  advise  on 
the  College's  role  as  a  responsible  in- 
vestor. This  mainly  has  to  do  with  actions 
on  proxy  materials  in  companies  the 
College  owns.  It  may  also  involve  letters  or 
other  communications  to  managements  of 
companies  in  which  the  College  has  in- 
vested, or  action  with  other  shareholders 
in  the  initiation  of  shareholder  resolutions. 

The  College  has  sent  letters  to  corporate 
management;  it  has  not  yet  been  involved 
in  sponsoring  shareholder  resolutions.  The 
committee  has  been  principally  respon- 
sive to  external  stimuli;  we  have  not  taken 
initiatives,  but  could  do  so.  As  a  regular 
standing  committee,  we  should  think  in 
terms  not  of  a  single  year's  activity  but 
rather  of  an  accumulation  of  actions  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Since  we  were  brought  into  existence  in 
the  fall  we  started  late  and  from  scratch- 
only  the  Treasurer  and  the  Provost 
brought  experience  from  previous  service. 
As  a  result,  we  spent  considerable  time 
defining  who  we  are  and  what  we  should 
and  could  do,  as  well  as  familiarizing 
ourselves  with  a  fairly  extensive  volume  of 
literature  on  what  might  be  done,  on  the 
experience  and  positions  taken  at  other 
institutions  and  on  the  particular  situation 
in  South  Africa. 

We  decided  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  a 
general  set  of  policies  on  how  to  treat 
companies  we  own  until  after  we  had  seen 
the  particulars  of  various  proposals,  the 
details  of  the  company  (and  national 
situation  they  reflected  and  the  responses 
of  the  company  managements.  The  con- 
sensus in  the  committee  was  that  we  might 
be  able  to  glean  some  general  principles 
from  our  actions  after  we  had  a  better 
sense  of  the  lay  of  the  land,  particularly  on 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  our  early  discussion, 
committee  members  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  background  reading.  In  ad- 
dition, we  discussed  a  number  of  the  issues 
that  were  expected  to  emerge  in  proxy 
res  lutions  in  the  spring.  A  consensus  of 
the  committee  was  that  the  amount  of 
information  required  to  make  informed 
judgments  was  considerable. 

Before  we  entered  the  proxy  season 
itself,  and  largely  at  the  initiative  of  the 
WAAC,  we  discussed  some  procedural 
issues  and  reached  some  conclusions 
about  the  conduct  of  business.  We  agreed 
that  meetings  of  the  committee  would  be 
open  to  members  of  the  Williams  family. 

We  also  agreed  that  votes  on  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
are  in  effect  the  "clients"  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  made  in  executive 
session   and   conveyed    to   the   Finance 


Committee  of  the  board  before  being  made 
public.  Finally,  we  agreed  that  as  a 
general  rule  there  would  not  be  any  an- 
nouncements of  who  took  what  position  on 
an  issue. 

The  committee  recognized  that  this 
would  not  satisfy  those  who  felt  that  all  the 
committee's  business  should  be  in  the 
public  domain,  but  we  felt  that  these 
procedures  provided  the  most  appropriate 
set  of  rules  for  conducting  business. 

As  we  entered  the  1979  proxy  season,  the 
committee  had  a  general  feeling  of  let- 
down for  two  reasons.  First,  a  number  of 
issues  we  had  discussed  extensively  over 
the  winter,  informing  ourselves  as  best  we 
could,  were  resolved  before  they  came  to 

"The  College   must 
make  informed 


judgments' 


proxy  votes.  Having  been  prepared  to 
make  judgments,  the  committee  found 
none  asked  for!  It  appears  that  the  issues 
that  in  the  future  may  come  to  proxy  votes 
may  fall  into  two  categories:  ill-defined  or 
badly  presented  and  argued  issues  and 
those  which  are  «ery  fundamental  and  on 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  both  polarization 
of  opinion  and  greater  complexity  in 
reaching  judgments  even  when  all  the 
"facts"  are  known. 

In  the  second  category,  the  committee 
only  dealt  with  two  cases  of  fundamentals, 
both  dealing  with  South  Africa,  and  both 
coming  to  basic  decisions  on  continuation 
of  activity  by  major  companies  in  that 
troubled  country.  These  were  without 
doubt  the  most  difficult  issues  faced  all 
year. 

As  a  further  frustration  to  much  of  the 
committee,  many  companies  owned  by 
Williams  and  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  had  no  pro)^  resolutions  this  year. 

"Allegations  of 
misbehavior  are  evaluated 
systematically" 

As  a  result,  despite  the  fact  that  the  South 
Africa  question  was  the  most  pressing  in 
the  creation  of  a  standing  committee  by 
the  President  and  trustees,  the  number  of 
non-South  African  issues  that  finally  came 
before  the  committee  in  the  proxy  season 
was  greater  than  that  dealing  with  South 
Africa.  Thus,  even  if  the  College  were  to 
hold  no  shares  in  any  company  dealing 
with  South  Africa  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  for  the 
ACSR. 

The  existence  of  a  committee  with  full 
membership  at  all  times  is  of  great  im- 
portance.   'The  President  should  assure 


that  the  committee  is  continually  at  full 
strength,  and,  insofar  as  possible,  that  the 
membership  is  staggered  so  that  the 
committee  does  not  have  a  majority  of  new 
members  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  likely  that  the  principal  role  for  the 
committee  will  continue  to  be  as  advisor 
on  proxy  matters.  Unless  there  is  a 
reversion  to  the  pattern  of  the  mid-1970's 
with  little  initiative  on  the  part  of 
shareholders,  there  will  be  a  continuing 
flow  of  resolutions  and  issues  between 
shareholder  groups  and  management,  and 
the  College  as  a  responsible  investor  must 
make  informed  judgments  about  these 
issues. 

The  amount  of  time  and  effort  (not  to  say 
emotional  cost)  needed  to  make  sensible 
judgments  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Even  in  its  role  as  a  proxy  advisor,  the 
committee  will  need  to  continue  to  press 
for  more  information  and  analysis  of  the 
issues  raised,  whether  or  not  they  are 
settled  before  going  to  formal  proxy  votes. 
A  second  role  for  the  ACSR  in  the  future 
is  to  advise  the  Finance  Committee  on 
companies  in  which  the  College  should  no 
longer  hold  shares,  bonds  or  other 
obligations  due  to  the  behavior  of  a 
company  on  a  particular  issue.  The 
committee  did  make  some  recom- 
mendations of  this  sort  in  1978-79,  and  this 
sort  of  action  may  be  called  for  in  the 
future. 

The  standards  of  evidence  and  argument 
to  take  such  action  are  likely  to  be  even 
higher  than  those  required  for  voting  of 
proxies.  The  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  must  ultimately  make  a 
judgment  about  the  validity  and  the  depth 
of  the  criticism  of  the  company's  actions 
as  well  as  the  costs  to  the  College  of 
foregoing  financial  benefits  by  selling  the 
company's  shares.  Thus,  recommending 
such  action  on  a  company-by-company 
basis  will  probably  be  more  time- 
consuming. 

A  third  area  in  which  the  committee  in 
the  future  may  wish  to  take  some  action  is 
recommending  that  the  College  initiate 
shareholder  proposals  pressing  companies 
to  adopt,  or  refrain  from  adaopting, 
certain  policies  or  actions.  While  this  is  an 
appropriate  activity  for  the  committee  and 
the  College,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
costs  of  this  activity  will  be  high,  in  terms 
of  manpower,  time,  emotional  com- 
mitment, and,  probably,  money. 

The  committee  often  was  impressed  this 
year  with  the  poor  wording  of  resolutions, 
and  the  slim  basis  of  evidence  used  by  both 
shareholders  and  managements.  If  a 
future  committee  is  to  recommend  placing 
the  College  as  a  corporate  entity  behind  a 
particular  proposal,  very  exacting  stan- 
dards would  have  to  be  met. 

These  factors  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  when  and  on  what  issues 
Continued  on  Page  2" 
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Graduate  tours  East  campuses 


Marcus  Smith  79  visits  Bryn  Mawr  campus  to  review  life  there  lor  his 
book. 


by  Priscilla  Cohen 

It's  6  pm  at  Wells  College,  in 
New  York,  and  the  sun  is  setting 
over  Cayuga  Lake.  While  a  group 
of  women  sit  on  the  dock,  a 
young  man  hops  out  of  his  green 
Volkswagen  van,  and  walks 
towards  them.  One  cries  out: 
"Who  are  you?  You  look  weird!" 
Marcus  Smith,  a  1979  Williams 
graduate  and  a  prospective 
author,  introduces  himself. 

Wells  is  just  one  of  101  colleges 
that  Smith  plans  to  visit  this  year 
in  order  to  write  an  up-dated 
Roadtripper:  The  Arcana  Guide 
To  Eastern  Women's  Colleges. 
Ten  years  ago,  a  group  of  four 
Williams  men,  known  as  the 
"Arcana,"  wrote  the  original 
Roadtripper.  Intended  to  make 
roadtripping  easy,  the  in- 
troduction states  that  it  provides 


"the  phone  number  to  call  a  girl, 
the  directions  to  get  to  her  school 
and  a  map  to  find  her  dorm." 

The  Record,  though,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  l%9,  critized  the 
work:  "Perhaps  the  book  has 
arrived  a  little  too  late.  Three 
years  ago,  roadtripping  was  all 
the  rage,  as  thousands  of  college 
students  drove  off  to  brink  at  bars 
and  talk  to  girls,  and  Princeton 
responded  with  a  semi-serious 
account  of  Where  the  Girls  Are. 
Today  it  seems  that  the  hardcore 
roadrippper. . .  is  quietly 
vanishing." 

Despite  the  bad  review,  Renzi's 
bookstore  sold  500  copies  of  The 
Roadtripper  in  1969-70.  The 
Harvard  Coop  stocked  the  guide 
in  its  sociology  section.  8000 
copies,  out  of  a  print  of  20,000,  had 
reached  the  bookstores,  when  the 


Smith  examines    Dartmouth  myths   and  legends 


Excerpted  chapter  from  the 
forthcoming  book,  "The  Road- 
tropper",  by  Marcus  Smith  '79 

Dartmouth,  now  more  than  ever, 
appears  to  the  outside  world  as  a 
symbolic  sexual  battlefield 
where  the  forces  of  tradition  and 
change,  integrity  and  equality, 
masculinity  and  women's  rights 
collide  and  clash  with  the  pomp 
and  self-righteousness  of  the 
memorable  days  of  the  Christian 
Crusades.  The  duly  of  honest 
journalism  therefore  mandates 
The  Roadtripper  to  lay  to  rest 
once  and  for  all  the  seven  myths 
of  Dartmouth  College. 

Myth  No.  1: 
Dartmouth  Is  Mythical 

Hardly.  While  the  standard 
male  banter  heard  these  days 
from  the  lips  of  both  male  and 
female  Dartmouth  students 
frequently  incorporates  Godlike 
diction,  the  "real  deities"  of  the 
varsity  and  the  "awesome 
goddesses"  of  the  freshman  class 
are  still  by  and  large  the  same 
breed  of  prep  and  progressive 
high  school  over-achievers  who 
populate  most  of  the  other 
prestigious  colleges  and 
universities  of  The  East.  They  too 
get  cold  feet  while  skiing.  'They 
too  suffer  hangovers,  if  they 
pound  twelve  beers.  They  worry 
about  their  future  careers  or  lack 
thereof  prospects,  like  students 
elsewhere.  They  complain  about 
their  workload  and  social  life, 
like  students  elsewhere.  They  are 
mortal,  like  students  elsewhere. 

Myth  No.  2: 

Everything  at  Dartmouth  is 

"Big"  or  Done  in  a  Big  Way 

"Big  Green"  is  of  course  the 

infamous    title    of   the    equally 

infamous   football    team,   Dart- 


mouth Winter  Carnival  certainly 
instigates  the  North's  most 
gargantuan  intercollegiate 
booze-up,  "The  Green,"  Dart- 
mouth's central  plot  of  grass 
easily  encompasses  more  area 
than  most  metropolitan  parks, 
and  enormous  Thayer  Dining 
Hall  has  certainly  inspired 
massive  food  fights,  but  Dart- 
mouth remains  the  Proteus  of 
New  England  colleges.  Because 
of  the  all-year  "Dartmouth 
Plan",  the  school  shrinks  to  a 
small  college  enrollment  of  1000 
during  the  summer  term.  Even 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  a 
modest  Ivy  number  of  3200  un- 
dergraduates walk  the  Green. 

The  spirit  of  Daniel  Webster 
meantime  lives  on.  "Yes,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  small  college, 
and  yet  there  arc  those  who  love 
it,"  he  rhetorled  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  defense  of 
Dartmouth  in  1818.  Today  most 
Dartmouth  students  can  still 
quote  the  celebrated  line,  aided 
as  Ihey  are  by  its  transcription 
onto  a  Thayer  plaque  in  the  form 
of  a  giant  Salada  tea  bag. 

Sleepy  Hanover  meanwhile  can 
hardly  be  called  the  Boston  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  most  consistently  "big" 
thing  about  Dartmouth,  besides 
the  banana  splits  at  the  Ice 
Cream  Machine  (be  hungry), 
seems  to  be  Dartmouth's  image. 

Myth  No.:!: 

Dartmouth  Women 

love  the 

Dartmouth  radio 

This  can  ije  true  during  the 
initial  boy-crazy  freshman  days 
of  solicitation  for  the  hard- 
working girls  who  studied  for 
three  straight  weekends  for  their 


SAT's,  Suddenly,  now  that  they 
are  in  Dartmouth,  they  find 
themselves  trading  sips  of  foamy 
nectar  with  the  upperclass  gods 
of  Fral  "Aura"  Row. 

Thrills  are  usually  cheap, 
however,  and  cheap  thrills  turn 
as  stale  as  the  beer  a  jilted  Apollo 
with  Dionysian  frustrations 
occasionally  decides  to  dump 
upon  the  persona  of  an  over- 
zealous  fratite,  before  he 
orgasmically  "boots"  his  belly. 

As  one  seasoned  Dartmouth 
woman  on  the  verge  and  itching 
to  graduate  tersely  reminisced, 
"I  did  have  many  dates,  but  I'm 
not  saying  I  loved  it."  This  means 
a  nice  guy  can  finish  better  than 
last  at  Dartmouth.  Roadtrippers 
take  note. 

Myth  No.  4: 

Now  that  women  have 

arrived  Dartmouth  men 

roadtrip  less 

Wrong.  When  you  start  with  a 

Ihree-to-one  ratio  and  add  fifteen 

females   a   year,   which   means 

Dartmouth        will        achieve 

numerical  sexual  balance  by  the 

year   1992,   exodus   remains   an 

institution,   like   beer  pong  and 

booting.  Jests  a  brother  of  Zeta 

Psi,  "If  I  didn't  have  a  girl  friend 

at  Skidmore,  I'd  be  an  alcoholic." 

Myth  No.  5: 

Dartmouth  men  are 

all  Alcoholics 

Wrong  again.  Many  have 
girlfriends  at  Skidmore. 

Myth  No.  6: 

Dartmouth  men  are 

all  "animals" 

Irrelevant.    Men    transform 

themselves  into  beasts  according 

to    Shakespeare,    Jonson,    and 


Sleinem,  and  none  of  them  went 
to  Dartmouth. 

Myth  No.  7: 
Dartmouth  wouldnt  have 
its  sluggo  image 
unless  it  really 
deserved  it 
Like  the  age  old  Hanoverian 
quandary  over  which  came  first, 
fraternities  or  drunkenness,  fact 
and  fantasy  share  the  same 
common  denominator:  the 
fraternal  Dartmouth  student 
himself.  He  revels  in  his  sizable 
lexicon  of  self-inflicted  per- 
joratives,  half  to  laugh  at  out- 
siders believing  his  image  is  real, 
half  to  give  himself  an  identity  in 
the  sparcely  peopled  wilds  of 
New  Hampshire.  "Smooth  tails" 
facetiously  announces  his 
cocktail  gatherings  on  Thursday 
nights.  A  "face  man"  designates 
a  ladies  man.  "Sluggo"  has  been 
defined  by  one  sluggo  as 
"someone  who  doesn't  talk  to  a 
girl  unless  she  talks  to  him  first 
and  then  dumps  beer  on  her." 

When  not  speaking  Dart- 
mouthese,  he  plays  beer  pong 
between  classes  and  practice  or 
intramurals  (the  latter  is  a 
serious  business  still)  in  his 
rundown  frat  basements,  the 
setting  for  what  must  be  the 
highest  incidence  of  beer  pong 
known  to  animal  or  man.  In  other 
words,  it's  easy  to  stereotype 
Dartmouth  jocularity  if  you  want 
to,  and  for  secondary  sources  you 
can  quote  the  image-raking 
journals.  Time  and  Newsweek. 
Remember,  though,  the 
traditional  transmutation  of 
Hanover  into  "Hangover"  is 
equally  facile.  A  myth  was,  is, 
and  always  will  be  what  people 
believe. 


publishing  house.  Youth  Market 
Instrumentation,  Inc.  collapsed 
in  1969  and  distribution  ground  to 
a  halt. 

Today  the  book  is  coming  back 
to  life.  How  did  Smith  come  up 
with  such  an  idea?  Last  spring, 
before  heading  off  to  Cape  Cod 
for  Senior  Week,  Smith  pocketed 
a  copy  of  The  Roadstripper, 
which  happened  to  be  lying 
around  his  off-campus  house. 
While  at  the  beach,  Smith  read 
the  guide  cover  to  cover. 

His  friends  laughed  when  they 
heard  some  of  the  passages; 
"While  Skidmore  is  full  of  good 
dates  and  Bradford  possessed  of 
future  social  assets.  Smith  has  a 
remarkable  ability  to  turn  up 
with  sisters  and  girlfriends.  Like 
most  sisters  and  girlfriends,  they 
prefer  not  to  be  ignored,  or 
mauled,  but  if  you  meet  them 
half-way  they  make  good  dates.  I 
never  met  a  Smithie  I  didn't 
like..." 

Marcus  Smitfu  jn  what  seemed 
like  an  idle  jest  at  the  time, 
declared  that  he  would  spend  the 
next  year  visiting  101  colleges 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  to 
discover  "what  the  social  life  is 
really  like  at  each  school."  His 
guide  would  include  not  only  the 
original  list  of  women's  colleges 
but  also  schools  "notorious  for 
academics  (like  Harvard)  and 
social  life  (like  Rollins)." 

He's  on  his  way.  With  the  help 
of  a  New  York  literary  agent  and 
lawyer,  Smith  acquired  the 
copyright  to  the  Roadtripper  by 
agreeing  to  split  the  profits  from 
book  and  movie  sales  with  the 
original  editor,  Eric  Kelly  (now  a 
lawyer  in  Pueblo,  Colorado). 
Although  Smith  does  not  have  a 
publisher  yet,  he  regularly  sends 
copy  off  to  his  editor,  George 
Mangin,  an  English  teacher  at 
Exeter. 

Smith  claims  to  have  had  no 
trouble  finding  information 
sources,  relying  on  his  intuition  to 
find  at  each  college  the  right 
person  to  fill  out  his  question- 
naire. "It  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent if  a  student  knows  the 
official  party  line,"  he  said. 
Among  the  questions  he  asks  are: 
"Where  can  a  student  who  knows 
no  one  on  campus  t)est  meet  a 
member  of  the  opposite  sex? 
Comment  on  chances  and 
techniques  for  success?  How 
should  a  male  dress?  A  female?" 

"Fiction...  journalism... travel... 
humor... satire" — Marcus  Smith 
envisions  these  descriptions  on 
the  back  cover  of  his  book. 
He's  already  seen  more  than  a 
dozen  schools  and  will  continue 
his  travels  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  undeterred  by  charges  or 
sexism  or  frivolity. 


Council  considers  Co-op  and  Pooh  Perplex  bookstores 


by  Matt  Ryan 

Dissatisfied  students  have 
recently  promoted  the  possibility 
of  a  college-run  bookstore.  They 
want  to  combat  the  inefficiency 
and  expense  encountered  in  the 
Pooh  Perplex  and  the  William- 
stown  bookstores. 

Francis  Dewey,  the  College 
Treasurer,  says  that  "Williams 
has  considered  running  a  co-op 
bookstore  but  has  been  reluctant 
to  do  so  because  of  all  the  extra 
hassles  which  would  develop." 
The  College  can  legally  set  up  a 
co-op  bookstore  for  new  books,  if 
the  service  provided  by  the  town 
bookstores  is  inadequate.  Dewey 
feels  that  the  present  set-up  is 
adequate. 

Some  members  of  the  College 
Council  reached  a  different 
conclusion.  They  feel  that 
Williams  should  provide  students 


with  an  efficient  and  inexpensive 
place  to  buy  books.  One  person 
asserted  that  the  Pooh  Perplex  is 
not  the  answer. 

The  Pooh  Perplex  is  a  used- 
bookstore,  owned  and  operated 
by  three  juniors.  Kevin  Welber, 
Ken  Ring  and  Ira  Erteschik  each 
own  a  share — currently  worth 
$225— in  the  business.  The  Pooh, 
based  in  the  basement  of  Jesup 
Hall,  sells  used  books  on  a  con- 
signment basis.  This  means  that 
the  store  sells  a  book  for  two- 
thirds  the  original  price.  Half  of 
the  selling  price  goes  back  to  the 
original  owner,  while  the  Pooh 
keeps  the  rest.  "The  Pool- 
Perplex  is  more  efficient  and 
less  complicated  for  the  college 
than  a  co-op  would  be,"  said 
Ring.  "We  have  recommended  a 
co-op  for  new  books".  For  used 
books,  though,  he  said  that  the 


Pooh  is  better  than  a  co-op.  The 
Pooh  directors  believe  that  and 
private  ownership  leads  to 
greater  efficiency.  Shane 
Riorden,  College  Business 
Manager  agreed:  "Since  it  is 
entrepenuerial,  the  students  will 
take  more  responsibility  for  what 
they're  doing  then  if  the  college 
was  paying  them  to  do  it." 

Doubts  about  the  etficiency  of 
the  Perplex  center  around  the 
lack  of  organization  in  the 
storage  of  books.  Some  students 
charge  that  books  lack 
organization  by  courses  and 
sometimes  by  departments. 
Welber  disagrees,  stating  that, 
"This  year  we  have  boxes  for 
each  department  which  makes 
things  more  efficient  than 
before."  The  owners  agreed  that 
some   confusion   over   course 


syllabi  exists,  but  noted  that 
faculty  have  not  fully  cooperated. 
Erteschik  explained;  "We  asked 
the  administration  to  tell 
professors  to  send  us  syllabi  so 
that  we  could  organize  the  books. 
Most  professors  didn't  send  us 
anything,  though." 

The  criticism  includes  charges 
of  irresponsibility:  "There  are 
thousands  of  books  not  locked  up, 
and  a  person  can  walk  right  in 
and  take  them,  1  know  of  people 
who  have  done  it,  said  one 
student,  who  wished  to  remain 
unidentified.  Since,  however,  the 
Pooh  sells  books  on  a  con- 
signment basis,  it  does  not  suffer 
from  theft.  Some  students  have 
claimed  that  the  original  owner 
of  the  book  unjustifiably  takes  the 
loss. 

"Not  true,"  argues  Ring. 
"First  of  all, we  have  never  had  a 


theft  problem,  and  losses  that  do 
occur,  we  will  cover."  Explaining 
why  books  remain  left  out,  he 
said,  "We're  working  in  pretty 
constricted  quarters  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  books.  We  can't  lock 
up  all  the  books,  some  of  the 
books  have  to  be  left  out  on  the 
tables." 

The  college  rule  prohibiting 
campus  businesses  from  com- 
peting with  town  businesses  is  a 
moot  issue,  according  to  Riorden. 
Riorden  said,  "Ifs  more  of  a 
practical  college  rule  than  law. 
Since  the  store  sells  books  on  a 
consignment  basis,  it's  more  of 
an  exchange  than  a  store.  It's 
also  only  a  second  hand 
bookstore,  and  I'm  not  aware  of 
any  other  used  bookstores  in 
town,"  Riorden  said  not  town 
businesses,  have  expressed 
objections  to  the  Pooh. 
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Neo-Conservatism 
A  New  American  Ideology? 

by  Matthew  A.  Pauley 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  "As 
Britain  Goes,  so  Goes  America," 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
remarked  that  almost  every 
major  ideological  shift  in  Britain 
in  the  last  30  years  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  similar  shift 
here  in  America.  Thus  Churchill 
and  Eisenhower  both  won  in  1951 
and  1952,  Johnson  and  Wilson  in 
1964,  Nixon  and  Heath  in  1968  and 
1970  and  Wilson  and  Carter  in 
1974  and  1976. 

Now,  the  article  says,  the 
election  of  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  England 
reflect  an  ideological  trend 
common  to  both  countries— a 
trend  toward  reduced  federal 
spending,  cutting  taxes  and 
cutting  down  government's  in- 
tervention in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. But  the  question  of 
whether  Mrs.  Thatcher's  big  win 
foreshadows  a  Conservative 
Republican  sweep  here  in  1980 
can  only  be  answered  by  a 
serious  query  into  just  how  deep 
the  ideological  current  runs. 

The  belief  that  America  is 
moving  into  a  new  age  of  neo- 
conservatism is  widespread.  The 
label  "New  Deal  Liberal"  has 
become  one  of  the  least  popular 
on  the  political  spectrum. 
President  Carter  tries  to  rein- 
force an  image  of  fiscal  prudence 
by  pushing  for  restrictive 
monetary  policies  at  the  Fed  and 
saying  repeatedly  that  inflation  is 
the  number  one  economic  enemy. 
Jerry  Brown  has  joined  the 
bandwagon,  stressing  the  need 
for  balancing  the  budget  and 
cutting  deficit  spending. 

The  same  Kennedy 
who  earned  a  reputation 

as  a  liberal 

will  make  a  clear  break 

with  the  New  Deal 

But  the  most  dramatic  in- 
dication of  the  new  concensus 
that  America  is  turning  right 
economically  is  the  new  voice  of 
the  "Presidential"  Sen.  Kennedy. 
The  same  Kennedy  who  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  liberal, 
bent  on  social  legislation  and 
heavy  government  expenditure, 
stated  emphatically  the  other  day 
his  desire  to  "make  a  clear  break 
with  the  New  Deal  and  even  the 
1960's." 

"We  reject  the  idea,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "that  government 
knows  best  across  the  board,  that 
public  planning  is  inherently 
superior  or  more  effective  than 
private  action."  This  sounds 
much  like  Ronald  Reagan.  To  be 
sure  Kennedy  has  not  switched 
his  whole  ideological  emphasis  in 
recent  weeks.  He  still  presses 
hard  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
version  of  the  Windfall  Tax,  for  a 
licensing  moratorium  on  nuclear 
power,  and  for  his  National 
Health  Insurance  Plan. 

But  the  general  trend  does 
suggest  what  the  New  York 
Times  has  made  clear:  that 
Kennedy  "has  staked  out  his 
territory   carefully,    positioning 


himself  more  toward  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  indeed  suggesting 
that  he  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially with  President  Carter's 
economic  policies." 

This  new  emphasis  by  Ken- 
nedy, coupled  with  the  shift  to  the 
right  by  Brown  and  Carter,  has 
buoyed  conservative  hopes  for 
1980.  Any  liberal  on  either  side, 
some  feel,  is  bound  to  be  beaten. 
But  how  far  are  Americans 
willing  to  let  tax  cuts  and  reduced 
Federal  spending  go? 

To  be  sure,  Americans  want  less 
bureaucracy,  less  of  government 
dictating  their  life  style.  But  as 
Senator  Kennedy  has  noted,  they 
also  "want  jobs  where  they  can 
work...  They  want  reasonable 
interest  payments  on  their 
homes.  They  want  schools  that 
can  bring  their  children  a  decent 
education.  They  want  safe  streets 
where  they  can  walk  at  night." 
That  desire  for  job  security, 
better  housing  and  improved 
schooling  isn't  going  to  translate 
into  a  demand  for  federal  cut 
backs  and  reduced  spending  on 
social  welfare,  especially  if  the 


recession  worsens.  The  same 
people  now  calling  for  tax  cuts 
and  reduced  federal  spending  are 
not  going  to  take  the  same  at- 
titude if  they  see  the  government 
cutting  hack  on  programs  that 
affect  them— be  they  in  housing, 
transportation,  education  or 
social  welfare.  They  are  going  to 
cry  out  once  again  for  govern- 
ment spending.  They  are  going  to 
say  it  with  votes. 

To  assume  that  a  new  mood  of 
conservatism  and  desire  for  a  tax 
revolution  will  force  the  nation  to 
the  right  on  the  ideological 
spectrum  in  1980  is  too  simplistic. 
The  candidates  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  take  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  to  avoid  being 
labeled  as  big  spending  liberals 
should  remember  that  people  will 
think  twice  about  social 
legislation  if  and  when  cutbacks 
intrude  into  their  lives.  The  whole 
attitude  of  post-World  War  II 
America  and  the  West  is  to  ex- 
pect more  and  more  of  govern- 
ment spending  on  housing,  public 
services,  andaction  to  secure  jobs 
for  all.  this  ideological  stance  is 
not  likely  to  change  overnight. 


Viewpoint 


Afro-American  Studies 
offer  vital  perspective 


Unwarranted  Interruptions 


Diatribe 

by  Paul  Phillips 

"Hey,  we  were  here!  TOWNIES!  And  you  freshmen  and 
sophomores  better  get  used  to  it!  Accept  us!  We  are  the  town  of 
Williamstown!" 

— Graffiti  found  on  a 
Prospect  House  blackboard 

Townies,  townies.  You  see  them  late  Saturday  night  standing  out 
on  Spring  Street,  or  huddled  in  the  black  alleys  between  the  shops. 

Two  years  ago,  the  legends  say,  a  couple  of  freshmen  got  into  a 
fight  with  a  townie  gang.  The  townies  started  taunting  them,  calling 
them  names;  but  the  College  boys  came  out  of  it  victorious. 

Last  year  we  had  more  than  our  share  of  townie  problems.  They'd 
always  be  shooting  pool  down  in  the  Baxter  game  room,  or  crowded 
round  the  TV  just  before  dinner.  I  even  used  to  see  these  three  townies 
smoking  dope  up  in  the  fourth  floor  conference  room  in  Sawyer.  But 
someone  always  called  Security  and  ousted  them  before  they  could 
cause  any  damage. 

Those  were  just  the  everyday  occurrences.  Back  last  fall,  there 
was  a  rash  of  thefts  over  in  the  Greylock  Quad,  where  a  pair  of  young 
townies  had  been  seen  hanging  around;  a  student  even  observed  one  of 
the  townies  carrying  a  small  box  out  of  Hopkins  House,  We  went 
looking  for  the  two  townies,  but  we  never  caught  them.  The  crimes 
remain  unsolved. 

And  the  rumor  last  April  was  that  the  College  refused  to  allow  a 
Cars  concert  for  Spring  Weekend  because,  for  such  a  concert  to  be 
financially  feasible,  a  lot  of  tickets  would  have  had  to  be  sold  to 
townies,  and  the  College  feared  violent  confrontations  between  townie 
gangs  and  the  College  boys. 

Then  there  was  all  the  vandalism  at  Mission  Park  last  year.  I 
understand  that  the  College's  analysis  of  the  problem  showed  that  the 
Park,  being  large  and  open,  is  prone  to  foreign  infiltration  and 
destruction;  outsiders  can  easily  enter  and  plunder  without  being 
noticed.  If  that's  the  case,  I  think  Park  residents  ought  to  organize 
some  kind  of  Corridor  Patrol  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  houses. 

And  finally,  either  last  spring  or  some  time  during  the  summer, 
someone  got  into  the  storage  area  at  Prospect  House  and  stole,  among 
other  things,  a  stereo  and  some  valuable  South  American  wall 
hangings.  Although  the  thieves  left  no  trace  of  their  presence,  sources 
in  the  House  seem  certain  that  students  are  not  to  bla.ne. 

The  distinction  between  College  grounds  and  townie  turf  is  usually 
quite  apparent:  you  wouldn't  expect  to  see  townies  in  the  Dodd  House 
living  room.  But  on  the  fringes,  there  are  disputed  claims. 

Once  you  head  down  those  long  stairs  from  the  back  of  Fayer- 
weather  to  the  hockey  rink,  you  never  know  whether  you're  in  College 
or  townie  territory.  The  townies  sometimes  hang  out  in  the  alleyways, 
and  occasionally  spill  over  into  the  parking  lot.  One  ProHouse  resident 
recently  claimed  to  have  seen  a  townie  gang  jumping  up  and  down  on 
car  hoods  in  the  student  lot  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

Prospect  seems  to  lie  in  the  fringe  area  between  complete  College 
dominance  and  townie  control.  I've  seen  lots  of  townies  in  ProHouse, 
usually  in  the  laundry  or  ping-pong  room.  Ping-pong  paddles  are 
always  disappearing,  and  last  year,  a  fire  extinguisher  was  lost. 

No  one  is  immune  from  the  townie-student  tension.  Everyone  has 
a  story,  an  experience.  I  was  playing  frisbee  golf  around  campus  once 
with  two  friends.  One  of  the  golf  holes  necessitates  shooting  through  a 
doorway  bounded  on  either  side  by  plexiglas.  Unless  you're  very  good, 
the  frisbee  will  usually  hit  the  plexiglas  and  leave  a  gray-white  silver 
mark  from  the  frisbee  rim. 

These  plexiglas  panels,  consequently,  have  been  etched  with 
dozens  of  these  marks  over  the  past  few  months. 

My  friend  fired  and  his  frisbee  careened  into  the  glass,  leaving 
quite  a  scar  on  the  window, 

"Oh,  God,"  he  snickered.  "Look  what  those  townies  have  done 
now," 


by  Kathleen  KeHlher 

I  want  to  share  an  experience 
with  my  fellow  Williams 
students.  I  took  an  Afro- 
American  history  course  last 
spring;  it  was  one  of  the  best 
courses,  if  not  the  best  course, 
I've  taken  at  Williams. 
Dickerson's  History  262  Afro- 
American  History:  Recon- 
struction to  Present  has  in- 
fluenced my  way  of  thinking  and 
viewing  history  more  than  any 
course, 

Mr,  Dickerson  didn't  just 
lecture;  he  forced  us  to  think, 
discuss,  and  argue  about  ideas. 
When  was  the  last  time  you  did 
any  real  thinking  at  Williams? 
The  readings  were  incredibly 
varied  and  often  very 
challenging.  Dickerson,  unlike 
some  history  professors,  doesn't 
believe  in  assigning  a  chapter  a 
class  from  a  pedantic  textbook. 
Neither  does  he  expect  you  to 
agree  with  him. 

We  read  and  studied 
biographies,  economics, 
sociology,  history,  religion,  in- 
tellectual thought,  military  ex- 
periences and  politics.  We  wrote 
a  paper  on  the  biography  of  a 
black  leader:  his  style,  his  ef- 
fectiveness, his  value  to  his 
people — a  paper  that  required 
analysis  and  thought  as  well  as 
neat  footnotes.  Our  second  paper 
looked  at  the  role  of  a  black 
organization,  the  forces  that 
shaped  it  and  its  effect  on 
America. 

Every  year  the  Afro-American 
program  gets  cut  back.  Why? 
Because  white  students  have  not 
been  taking  any  Afro-American 
courses.  I  was  astounded  to  learn 
that  not  one  Am.  Civ.  major  took 
a  black  history  course  last  year. 
Am.  Civ.  means  AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION.  To  gain  insight 
into  American  civilization,  a 
course  on  the  black  experience 
seems  almost  essential.  Why  isn't 
the  Am.  Civ.  department  strongly 
suggesting  at  least  one  course  on 


the  black  experience  in  America 
for  the  major?  An  Am.  Civ. 
major  told  me  the  other  night 
that  "Blacks  had  been  dealt  with 
in  301  and  302."  Dealt  with! 

Williams  needs  the  Afro- 
American  studies  program.  The 
courses  are  varied  and  extremely 
well  taught.  For  those  who  may 
have  figured  most  blacks  took 
them  because  they  are  easy— it's 
not  true,  Dickerson  demands  top- 
notch  work;  he  expects  his 
students  to  have  read  the  200 
pages  assigned  for  class. 

The  Black  Student  Union 
contributes  so  much  to  this 
campus:  movies,  discussions, 
speakers,  dance  companies,  etc. 
"Harlem  Heyday"  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Afro-American 
program,  the  BSU,  and  the  music 
departmer\t.  Did  you  catch  it?  Oh 
you  did,  but  though  you  loved  the 
song  and  dance  routines,  you 
didn't  catch  the  significance  of 
Madame  Walker's,  and  the 
importance  of  the  barber? 
History  262  will  expand  your 
knowledge  of  America  to  en- 
compass that  and  much  more. 

Do  you  remember  your  sixth 
grade  and  eleventh  grade  U.S. 
history    textbook    discussing 
scalawags,   carpetbaggers,   and 
the    Freedman's    bureau    with 
contempt?    Well,    that's    white 
American  history.  Thoso  so- 
called    scalawags    and    car- 
petbaggers believed  in  the  sjlack 
as  a  person  with  rights.  Most 
came  South  to  teach  blacks  to 
read,    write,    and    recognize 
themselves    as   human    beings. 
They  worked  for  voting  rights, 
universal  education,  and  black 
ownership  of  the  land.  Many  of 
these    scalawags    were    black; 
most  were  white. 

It's  time  to  re-evaluate  your 
schedule  for  next  spring  and  next 
year.  Afro-Am  courses  have 
great  value  for  the  white  student. 
Don't  feel  that  they  are  for 
"them".  They  aren't;  they  are 
for  all  of  us. 
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Stoddard  still  crazy  after  42  years  teaching 


"Visiting"  Professor  Whitney 
Stoddard,  shown  here  In  the 
stands  at  Weston  Field,  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
instructors  at  Williams. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 

Authors    read 
at    the     Clark 

David  Huddle,  shorl  story 
writer  and  poet,  and  Mally  Cox- 
Chapman,  author  of  several 
children's  books,  will  read  from 
their  works  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Clark  Art  Institute  at  8:00 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  October  17. 

David  Huddle  is  the  author  of  a 
Dream  With  No  Stump  Roots  In  It 
(stories),  and  Paper  Boy 
(poems).  His  work  has  appeared 
in  Harper's,  Esquire,  and  The 
Hudson  Review.  He  has  received 
fellowships  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
Virginia  Center  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Bread  Loaf  Writers'  Con- 
ference. He  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Mally  Cox-Chapman  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1973  and  worked  as  a 
staff  writer  for  Time-Life  Books 
in  London.  Baggywrinkle 
(children's  book)  was  published 
in  England.  She  has  done  free- 
lance larticles  for  a  science 
quarterly  and  teaches  courses  in 
autobiography  in  Hhiladelphia. 
She  is  working  on  a  second  book. 
The  Kingdom  of  Yamar.  Cox- 
Chapman  will  begin  the  readings 
at  8:00  p.m.  and  parents  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their 
children. 

The  programs  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 


by  Frank  Fritz 

He  has  inspired  laughter, 
wonder,  and  not  infrequently, 
awe,  for  nearly  the  last  half 
century.  Whitney  Snow  Stoddard, 
Amos  Lawrence  Professor  of  Art, 
Emeritus,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  College  as  purple  cows  and 
the  Amherst  rivalry. 

Stoddard's  father  attended 
Williams;  his  brother  attended 
Williams;  his  son  attended 
Williams.  He  too  went  here,  and 
received  his  degree  in  1935. 

It  is  not  just  a  sense  of 
tradition,  though,  that  keeps  him 
here;  it's  his  teaching,  But  if  you 
ask  why,  he  merely  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  says,  "I  belong 
here."  According  to  a  former 
student,  art  department  chair- 
man E.  J.  Johnson,  "Stoddard 
exemplifies  the  profession. 

"Whitney  has  a  relaxed 
manner  that  few  lecturers  ever 
achieve.  He's  a  tremendously 
funny  man,"  says  Johnson.  "He's 
very  concerned  with  the  visual 
sense,  in  his  books  and  his  lec- 
tures. He  wants  you  to  see  what 
he's  talking  about.  Now,  with  four 
projectors  in  the  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall,  he's  just  having  a 
ball." 

Stoddard's  classroom 
presence,  though,  is  but  one  of  the 
many  influences  he  has  had  on 
campus.  In  the  mid-Sixties,  he 
actively  supported  the  abolition 
of  frals. 

"It  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  been  done.  It  was  just 


a  terrible  situation  when  I  was 
here,"  Stoddard  says.  "The 
campus  was  divided  up  from  the 
start  of  freshman  year  with 
rushing  and  then  choosing  frats. 
It  was  Animal  Housey  and 
terribly  discriminatory— not  a 
good         environment  for 

education."  He  also  speaks  out  on 
the  benefits  of  Williams'  move  to 
coeducation.  "For  one  thing,  it's 
improved  the  intellectual 
climate.  I  think  women  have 
hotter  study  habits— they  get 
things  done — and  it's  rubbed  off. 
It's  improved  the  performing 
arts  around  here.  Back  in  the  old 
days  we  had  a  glee  club  and  all 
they  sang  was  'Do  ye  ken  John 
Peel'  and  'What  do  ye  do  with  a 
drunken  sailor',  "  He  dismissed 
the  "old  days"  with  the  wave  of  a 
hand.  "Now,  with  women,  you 
can  have  real  choral  music.  And 
look    at    the    orchestra.    It's 


respected  in  the  New  England 
area  and  it  has  45  un- 
dergraduates in  it.  That's  great!" 

Not  that  he  likes  everything 
about  Williams., ."No  matter  how 
much  you  wish,  Baxter  Hall  will 
not  go  away,"  he  moans  each 
year  in  his  legendary  "A  Sense  of 
Where  You  Are"  lecture  during 
freshman  days.  He  opposed  its 
construction  and  still  harbors  a 
grudge  against  what  he  calls  "the 
beached  whale." 

Professor  Stoddard's  opinions 
on  college  architecture,  though, 
mean  little  when  compared  to  his 
views  on  medieval  architecture. 
His  textbook.  Monastery  and 
falhfdral  in  France  (  1!)6H) 
serves  as  the  standard  on  the 
subject. 

Pursuing  his  specialty  to  the 
extreme,  Stoddard  has  conducted 
over    the    last    decade    an    ar- 


cheological  dig  of  a  church  in 
Psalmodi,  a  town  in  Southern 
France,  Although  he  had  never 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  he  began  in  1970  with  his 
son  Brooks,  an  art  professor  at 
Bowdoin.  No  date  is  set  for  tJie 
completion  of  the  dig,  which 
experts  regard  as  of  major  ar- 
chitectural importance. 
"We  had  been  excavating  a 
single  building  for  10  years.  It 
was  only  last  summer  that  my 
son  Brooks  found  some  cloisters 
off  to  one  side.  We  have  since 
discovered  documents  that  say 
there  are  25  buildings  there,"  He 
smiles  and  says,  "My  grand- 
children may  finish  the  dig." 
Alas,  Stoddard  is  slated  to  retire 
some  day.  Professor  Johnson 
warns  that  "there  is  no  successor 
to  him,  Stoddard  is  a  rare 
character  and  there  will  be  a 
great  gap  when  he  leaves." 


Silk-screen  popularity  spreads 


by  John  Libertine 

Silk-screening,  Chuck  Hirsch 
notwithstanding,  is  an  art  form 
which  has  only  recently  come 
into  its  own  here  at  Williams.  The 
past  three  years  have  seen 
growing  support  from  the  Art 
Department,  most  notably  in 
offering  this  year  a  course  in 
Advanced  Print  Making, 

In  the  past,  interested  students 
had  little  to  work  with  since  the 
art  department  did  not  have  the 


usic  in  Round  performs  Friday 


Music  in  the  Round  presents  its 
second  concert  of  the  year  this 
Friday  night  at  8:30  in  the 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall, 
Works  on  the  program  include 
Schubert's  Octet,  Martinu's  La 
Flevur  de  Cuisine,  and 
Beethovan's  Sonata  in  G  Major 
for  piano  and  violin.  Admission  is 
free  with  Williams  ID. 

Beethoven's  sonata  is  the  last 
of  ten  that  he  composed  for  violin 
and  piano.  It  is,  according  to 
Julius  Hegyi,  founder  and 
director  of  the  Music  in  the 
Round  concerts,  "sunshiny  and 
pastoral,  his  most  engaging 
sonata."  Hegyi  and  his  wife 
Charlotte  last  played  the  work  at 
Williams  during  their  1970  con- 
cert series  of  all  the  Beethoven 
piano-violin  sonatas. 

Bohuslav  Martinu  was  born  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1890.  After 
fleeing  the  German  invasion  in 
Paris  in  1940,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  lived  at 
Tanglewood  and  then  at  Prin- 


ceton University.  He  died  in 
Switzerland  in  1959.  His  "Revue 
de  Cuisine"  is  a  jazz  suite,  which 
contains  for  instance,  a 
Charleston  and  a  tango  in- 
corporated into  the  music.  In 
fact,  Hegyi  refers  to  it  as  "the 
lollipop  of  this  concert." 

The  Schubert  octet  was  in- 
spired by  Beethoven's  famous 
septet,  with  only  a  second  violin 
added  to  the  instrumentation.  It 
is  one  of  only  a  very  few  chamber 
music  works  in  existence  for  this 
combination  of  instruments. 
Famous  the  world  over,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  loved  chamber  music 
pieces  known. 

The  Performers  in  this  concert 
include  Julius  Hegyi,  violin; 
Mary  Lou  Saetta,  violin;  Susan 
St,  Amour,  viola;  Douglas  Moore, 
cello;  David  Cobb,  bass;  Susan 
Hohenberg,  clarinet;  Edward 
Gale,  bassoon;  Ronald  Patrick, 
horn;  James  Morris,  trumpet; 
and  Charlotte  Hegyi,  piano. 


facilities  necessary.  However, 
those  students  managed  to  print 
many  of  the  posters  advertising 
plays,  exhibitions  and  the  like 
which  have  adorned  the  campus 
walls   for  the   past   few   years. 

Siik-screening  is  a  process 
which,  put  simply,  takes  paint 
and,  using  a  squeegy,  pushes  it 
through  a  stencil  screen  onto  a 
surface,  be  it  poster  or  T-shirt. 
Hal  Masters  '81,  one  of  the 
students  in  the  Print  Making 
class,  describes  the  process  as 
"very  exciting."  "When  you  run 
the  squeegy  across  the  screen, 
you  don't  really  know  what  will 
come  off.  You  can  never  tell  what 
the  final  product  will  look  like. 

"You  have  an  image  of  what 
you  want,  but  you  may  get 
something  completely  different 
from  what  you  expect.  Once 
something  is  printed,  you're 
stuck  with  it;  you  can't  erase." 

A  major  reason  for  this  chancy 
nature  of  silk-screening  is  that 
generally  four  to  eight  colors  are 
used  in  any  one  print.  Each  color 
requires  a  separate  screen. 
Unfortunately,  one  cannot  tell  if 
the  colors  will  mix  properly  until 
the  print  is  completed.  If  they  do 
not,  one  must  start  over  again. 

Masters  credits  Craig  Dennis 
of  the  Art  Department  with 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  starting  the  course  and 
setting  Goodrich  Hall  up  with  the 
proper  facilities.  "Silk-screening 
can  be  pretty  dangerous  if  proper 
precautions  aren't  taken  because 
of  all  the  chemicals  involved." 
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said  Masters.  "Craig  put  a  lot  of 
work  into  safety  precautions  as 
well  as  setting  up  the  course." 
Many  of  the  chemicals,  such  as 
xylol  and  lacquer  thinner,  used  to 
remove  paint  from  the  screens, 
are  highly  toxic. 

Masters  normally  likes  to  do 
posters  that  interest  him.  "Doing 
something  for  someone  else  bores 
me,  but  then  again  I  love  the 
money.  I  really  like  to  do  things 
that  please  me."  Two  years  ago, 
while  he  was  away  from  Williams 
for  a  year.  Masters  worked  for  a 
professional  silk-screening 
company.  "I  didn't  like  it.  I  was 
doing  work  to  order,  not  for 
myself.  I  wasn't  enjoying  it." 

The  major  draw  back  to 
screening  is  that  of  the  time 
commitment  involved.  "Silk- 
screening  isn't  something  you 
can  do  between  classes.  There 
are  long  hours  and  lots  of  work 
involved.  You  can't  do  good  silk 
unless  your  heart  is  in  it."  As  an 
example.  Masters  described  the 
work  involved  in  one  of  his  own 
prints  for  the  class.  "There  vv'ere 
eighteen  colors  involved  in  the 
print,  which  meant  eighteen 
different  images."  Each  image 
meant  a  separate  screen,  with 
cleaning  in  between  each  stage  of 
printing. 

Masters  likes  to  stress  that  his 
main  interest  in  silk-screening 
stems  from  the  fun  of  making  all 
sorts  of  different  and  interesting 
prints.  "There  is  a  personal 
pleasure  in  creating  a  piece  of 
art." 


Octet  Reunion 

The  original  Williams  Octet 
1941-1955  will  hold  a  Reunion 
Concert  this  Saturday  night, 
October  13,  at  9  p.m.  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Admission  is  free,  but  a  $^.00 
contribution  is  requested. 

Songs  on  the  program  in- 
clude works  by  Gershwin, 
Rogers,  Weill,  and,  of  course, 
traditional  Octet  works.  There 
will  be  a  special  guest  ap- 
pearance by  the  current 
Williams  Octet. 


Classifieds 

FOR  SALE:  2  Half-far* 
coupons  for  United  Airlines. 
Call  458-3119. 

LOST:  dark  green,  woman's  3- 
speed  Raleigh  bike.  If  you 
have  seen  it  pleas*  contact 
Toni  King  at  M3S. 


( 
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Arts 


I 


Norman  Toynton  stands  next  to 
now  on  display  In  Lawrence  Hall. 


his  Pegboard  Installation  exhibit, 

(photo  by  Gast) 


New  Riders  ride  again  Thursday 


The  1979  concert  season  kicks 
off  this  Thursday  night  as  Chapin 
Hall  hosts  the  New  Riders  of  the 
Purple  Sage.  Originally  formed 
in  1969  as  a  spin-off  of  the 
Grateful  Dead,  the  New  Riders 
have  evolved  into  a  popular  and 
highly  accomplished  country- 
rock  band  with  eleven  albums  to 
their  credit,  one  of  which,  The 
Adventures  of  Panama  Red, 
spawned  the  well-known  single, 
"Panama  Red."  They  are  most 
at  home  on  the  stage,  however, 
and  their  concerts  (including  a 
well  received  Williams  ap- 
pearance several  years  ago) 
have  been  acclaimed  for  their 
excitement  and  polish. 

Opening  for  the  New  Riders 
will  be  Artie  Traum  and  Pat 
Alger,  a  versatile  and  unique  folk 
duo  whose  appearances  at  the 
Coffeehouse  in  recent  years  have 
been  consistently  popular.  A 
widely  known  and  respected  folk 
artist,  Artie  Traum  has  released 
seven  albums  and  has  been  called 
"one  of  the  most  sensistive  and 
intelligent  songwriters  in 
America  today"  by  Crawdaddy 
magazine.  In  concert,  com- 
plemented by  the  guitar  vir- 
tuosity of  Pat  Alger,  Traum 
combines  humor,  spontaneity, 
and  variety  in  an  entertaining, 
highly  appealing  act. 


Tickets  for  the  8:00  p.m.  per- 
formance (doors  open  at  7:30) 
are  priced  at  $4.00  for  Williams 
students,  $7.00  for  everyone  else, 
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SPIRIT 
SHOP 

liquors-wines-beer 
Lowest  prices  in  town 

Quantity  Discounts 
Keg  beer 

280  Cole  Ave. 

Williamstown 

Phone  458-3704 


and  are  available  at  Baxter  Hall 
during  lunch,  and  at  the  Record 
Store,  or  may  be  purchased  at  the 
door  the  night  of  the  show.  The 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
Williams  Students  Activities 
Board  (SAB). 


The  New   Riders  of  the    Purple  Sage    will    be    in     Chapin    Hall   Thursday  night  for  a  concert  at 
8:00  p.m.  Also  playing  with  the  New  Riders  will  be  folk  duo  Artie  Traum  and  Pat  Alger. 


Modern  Music 


IN  THROUGH  THE  OUT  DOOR 
(Led  Zeppelin) 

Led  Zeppelin  is  ten  years  old 
this  fall.  In  1969,  the.  group 
released  its  debut  record.  Led 
Zeppelin,  which  surprised  both 
critics  and  public  alike  with  its 
blues-based  rock  and  roll  and  its 
often  demonic  fury.  The  album 
was  recorded  in  just  ten  days, 
and  all  the  intensity  of  the  studio 
sessions  was  captured  in  the 
songs  "Communication  Break- 
down," "Dazed  and  Confused," 
and  others.  Even  if  it  was 
misogynistic,  the  group  had  a 
target  in  1969,  and  hit  it  with 
remarkable  regularity  and  force. 

In  1979,  on  the  other  hand.  Led 
Zeppelin  has  no  target  at  all.  In 
Through  the  Out  Door  is  their 
least  focused  album  to  date,  and 
certainly  the  least  compelling 
"major  release"  of  the  year 
(along  with  Frampton's  Where  I 
Should  Re). 

The  album  opens  with  the 
obligatory  Led  Zeppelin  lour-de- 
force,  this  time  called  "In  the 
Evening."  Lost  in  a  cryptic 
muck,  it  captures  to  a  tee  the 
serious  delusions  of  grandeur 
suffered  by  this  group.  This  sort 
of  plodding  pretensiousness  has 


become  typical  of  the  band. 
Guitars  wheeze  in  and  out,  to  no 
purpose,  over  a  keyboard  and 
bass  backing.  The  net  result  is 
not  mystery  or  intrigue,  but 
boredom. 

From  then  on,  things  get  even 
more  out  of  place.  "Southbound 
Suarez"  chubs  along  to  a  thud- 
ding piano  rhythm,  over  which  a 
melody  tries  to  establish  itself. 
This  is  especially  odd,  since  Led 
Zeppelin  has  never  been  one  for 
melodies.  The  motif  fails,  and  the 
next  song,  "Fool  in  the  Rain,"  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from 
the  former.  A  tango-inspired 
guitar  line  (believe  it  or  not) 
leads  off  the  song,  which  falls  into 
a  complete  cacophony  in  the 
middle  passages.  In  these  middle 
bars,  each  of  the  group's 
musicians  attempt  to  play  in  a 
style  with  which  he  is  totally 
unfamiliar.  The  sound  is  clut- 
tered and  uninspiring. 

"Hot  Dog"  rounds  out  side  one, 
a  rockabilly  number  reminiscent 
of  the  earlier  "Candy  Store 
Rock"  (from  1976's  Presence). 
The  two  redeeming  features  of 
this  track  are  its  merciful  brevity 
(3: 15),  and  its  occasional  sense  of 
humor.    These    two    gracious 


qualities  are  totally  obliterated, 
however,  in  the  song  which  opens 
side  two,  "Carouselambra."  This 
one  clocks  in  at  over  ten  minutes, 
and  plods  on  to  no  significant  end- 
point.  Curiously,  it  seems  to  have 
taken  as  a  model  the  earlier 
"Kashmir,"  which  is  no  self- 
sustaining  masterpiece  of 
composition  either. 

The  album  closes  with  "All  My 
Love"  (in  which  the  acoustic 
guitar  comes  out  of  the  closet, 
only  to  be  lost  in  the  prepon- 
derous  mix),  and  "I'm  Gonna 
Crawl,"  the  expected  slow-blues 
offering.  This,  along  with  "Hot 
Dog,"  might  be  the  easiest  song 
to  listen  to  on  the  LP,  but  com- 
pared to  earlier  blues  efforts 
(""Vou  Shook  Me,"  "The  Lemon 
Song"),  it  is  a  shallow  af- 
terthought, a  token  appeasement 
to  "the  older  fans."  Like 
Presence's  "Tea  For  One,"  this 
is  the  only  purpose  it  seems  to 
serve. 

In  Through  the  Out  Door  has 
several  things  seriously  wrong 
with  it.  The  vocals  are  all  un- 
dermixed,  and  Robert  Plant's 
singing  is  generally  lackluster. 
The  songs  are  not  suited  to  his 
voice,  nor  to  the  musicians'  in- 


dividual talents.  In  fact,  the 
songs  seem  to  have  been  written 
to  show  off  musical  talents  and 
styles  which  are  far  from  the 
players'  best. 

The  most  surprising  aspect  of 
tbi  album,  however,  is  the 
or  ,'iipresence  of  bassist  John 
Paul  Jones  on  keyboar  ,;v  In 
Through  the  Out  Door  is  of  all 
flings  a  keyboard  album,  with 
s  mthesizers,  pianos,  and  organs 
everywhere  (and  usually 
sounding  like  Lawrence  Welk). 
This  is  hard  to  believe,  coming 
from  a  band  whose  leader  and 
principal  songwriter  heretofore 
has  been  Jimmy  Page,  certainly 
one  of  the  premier  guitarists  in 
the  history  of  rock. 

This  is  the  turn  that  Lied  Zep- 
pelin has  taken,  however,  and  it 
seems  not  to  have  hurt  the 
group's  record  sales  too  much: 
this  is  the  number  one  album  in 
the  country  in  its  second  week  on 
the  charts  (replacing  even  the 
mighty  Knack).  This  fact  is 
hopefully  mostly  due  to  the 
overwhelming  anticipation  met 
by  In  Through  the  Out  Doorl 
which  is  the  group's  first  release 
in  over  three  years.  It  was 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Trustees  to  hear  proposals- 


Workers  construct  solar  greenhouse  in  Hopkins  Forest. 


(photo  by  Johnson) 


Continued    from    Page    1 

With  our  revitalized  sense  of 
purpose— to  make  Williams  a 
positive  place  for  black 
students— we  will  have  to  really 
encourage  our  members  to 
participate  in  and  contribute  to 
campus  activities." 

The  BSU  black  leaders  stressed 
that  the  cultural  activities 
sponsored  by  the  BSU  are  meant 
for  all  students.  "I  am  disap- 
pointed that  so  few  whites  attend 
these  events,"  both  Bellamy  and 
Walker  said. 

President  John  Chandler  ad- 
mits the  need  for  continuing  talks 
on  campus  race  relations.  Black 
students,  he  said,  are  "a  very 
visible  minority  who  come  very 
often  from  black  communities 
and  need  to  have  a  black  com- 
munity here  at  Williams  in  order 
to  feel  comfortable.  Adjustment 


Workshop  features 
solar  greenhouse 

students  eating  lunch  at  the 
Center  for  Environmental 
Studies  (CES)  weekly  Log 
Lunches  will  soon  be  eating 
vegetables  grown  in  a  solar 
greenhouse  in   Hopkins  Forest. 

Built  by  students  and  members 
of  the  Williamstown  community 
at  a  public  workshop  last  week- 
end, the  12  by  21  foot  structure 
will  be  planted  with  chard,  kale, 
and  lettuce. 

"I'm  hoping  it's  not  just  going 
to  be  used  for  planting  though," 
said  Gay  Symington  '77  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  CES. 
"There  are  good  possibilities  for 
research    and    experimenting." 

Noting  the  good  prospects  for 
solar  energy  in  New  England, 
Symington  added,  "it  would  be 
nice  for  Williams  to  contribute  to 
the  data  base."  The  greenhouse 
will  also  provide  students  with  an 
area  for  individual  projects  and 
research,  she  pointed  out. 

In      preparation      for      the 


workshop,  the  foundation  for  the 
greenhouse  was  built  last  week. 
The  glazing  on  the  structure  will 
be  added  this  weekend.  The  CES 
is  funding  the  greenhouse,  which 
will  cost  $3,000. 

Solar  Survival,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire based  group  advocating 
solar  energy,  presented  the 
workshop  with  a  slide  show 
highlighting  methods  of  food 
production  using  solar 
technology.  The  group  also 
demonstrated  the  construction  of 
a  solar  "pod," 

Built  in  the  manner  of  French 
Intensive  Gardening  which 
produces  food  under  glass,  the 
pod  was  planted  with  lettuce  and 
radishes. 

"Unlike  greenhouse  gardening 
which  tries  to  artificially 
reproduce  a  natural  growing 
environment,"  explained 
developer  Leander  Poisson, 
"French  Intensive  appliances 
are  utilized  to  assist  and  work 
with  nature  during  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  growing 
season." 


JUST  IN:   FOOL'S  DIE  by  MARIO  PUZO 
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Students    join   Seabrook 
protest;  change  approach 


by  Ann  Morris 

A  disagreement  over  protest 
tactics  among  members  of 
Williams'  anti-nuclear  group, 
Students  United  Against  Nukes 
(SUN)  kept  all  but  two  members 
home  Saturday  while  protesters 
attempted  to  occupy  the  site  of 
two  nuclear  power  plants  under 
construction  in  Seabrook,   N.H. 

The  protesters,  who  included 
Bill  Cutler  '80  and  Virginia  Kling 
'81,  tried  to  tear  down  the  chain 
link  fence  surrounding  the 
construction  site,  Police  carried 
out  their  threats  to  use  batons, 
chemical  mace,  tear  gas  and 
water  hoses  on  the  protesters. 

"We  don't  have  a  right  to  cut 
down  the  utilities'  fences,"  said 
SUN  member  Karen  Eppler,  as 
she  explained  why  she  chose  not 
to  join  the  Seabrook  protest. 
"Any  way  we  show  disrespect  is 
hypocritical,  even  if  it's  for  the 
property  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant." 

"Knowing  that  police  were 
threatening  to  attack  but  not 
changing  the  planned  action  is 
provoking  violence  for  political 
ends,"  she  added.  "That's  not 
something  1  feel  I  can  easily 
agree  with.  Right  now  the 
movement  can  get  the  changes  it 
wants  without  violence." 

Eppler  said  that  a  majority  of 
the  SUN  members  share  her  view 
of  the  Seabrook  action,  and  agree 
that  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
should  remain  non-violent. 

"I'm  basically  non-violent 
myself,"  said  Bill  Cutler,  one  of 
the  two  SUN  members  who 
protested  at  Seabrook,  "but 
there's  a  big  difference  between 
hitting  someone  over  the  head 
and  tearing  down  a  fence." 

"There  will  be  those  who  op- 


pose us,"  Cutler  said  Friday, 
noting  the  police  threats  to  use 
gas  and  dogs.  "But  they'll  be  the 
ones  to  initiate  any  violence  I  can 
see." 

Cutler  attributed  the 
widespread  fear  of  violence  at 
Saturday's  protest  to  a  training 
manual  which  gave  instructions 
on  how  to  deal  with  police  dogs, 
tear  gas  and  arrest. 

He  also  noted  that  the  Clam- 
shell Alliance,  the  co-ordinator  of 
several  non-violent  Seabrook 
demonstrations  in  the  past,  did 
not  organize  this  protest.  Instead, 
the  Coalition  For  Direct  Action  at 
Seabrook,  an  organization  Cutler 
called  "more  hardcore 
revolutionary,"  provided 
direction. 

Virginia  Kling,  another  SUN 
member  who  protested  Saturday, 
said  that  she  too  believes  in  non- 
violence. She  drew  a  distinction, 
however,  between  property 
destruction  for  its  own  sake  and 
property  destruction  for  a  valid 
end. 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong 
with  destroying  property  that 
shouldn't  be  there  in  the  first 
placCj"  she  said,  referring  to  the 
protesters'  plans  to  tear  down  the 
power  plant's  fence  in  order  to 
occupy  the  site. 

"I  disagree  that  that's  a  violent 
act,"  she  added. 

Like  Cutler,  Kling  said  she 
expected  any  human  violence  to 
be  initiated  by  the  police.  "I'm 
going  in  spite  of  that  possibility," 
she  emphasized,  "not  because  of 
it." 

Most  member  of  SUN,  she 
noted,  were  ambivalent  about  the 
protest.  "But  I  guess  the  fact  that 
only  two  of  us  are  going  says 
something,"  she  said. 


to  tne  environment  here  is 
definitely  harder  for  them.  In 
addition,  white  sympathy  and 
understanding  are  perhaps 
diminished  from  10  years  ago." 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
met  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee," said  Stu  Massad  '80, 
WAAC  organizer.  It's  a  big  step 
that  shows  that  our  nagging  is 
having  an  effect." 

Francis  Dewey  III,  College 
treasurer,  attempted  to  give  an 
overview  of  opinions  he  claimed 
the  trustees  hold.  "While  some 
feel  that  the  public  relations 
impact  of  divestiture  would 
embarrass  the  South  African 
government  enough  to  make 
some  changes,  others  feel  that  it 
would  have  no  impact,"  he  said. 

The  ACSR  feels  that  while 
voting  proxies  can  be  frustrating, 
it  is  having  a  positive  effect  at 
least  in  that  it  shows  that  the 
college  will  no  longer 
automatically  vote  with 
management." 

The  proxies  are  controlled  by 
management,  since  they  can 
always  muster  a  majority  of 
votes,"  Massad  argued.  "Since 
the  ACSR  hasn't  done  much 
besides  voting  proxies  and 
writing  a  few  letters  to  banks,  it 
is  not  even  using  whatever  small 
powers  they  have,  such  as  taking 
an  active  role  in  the  sponsorship 
of  proxies,"  he  added. 

Dewey,  however,  expresses  the 
ACSR's  hope  that  the  College 
may  do  more,  such  as  sponsoring 
a  proxy  in  the  future.  "Un- 
fortunately, it  is  a  very  long  and 
technical  process,"  he  said.  "We 
would  also  need  to  hire  a  law 
firm,"  he  added,  "which  is  very 
expensive." 

"The  divestment  question  is  a 
problem  for  all  of  us,"  Dewey 
said.  "No  one  supports  apar- 
theid," he  continued,  "but  no  one 
knows  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it 
either.  We  can  consider  divest- 
ment, but  only  with  great 
caution." 

"We  see  no  chance  for  im- 
mediate divestiture,"  said 
Massad,  citing  past  trustees 
refusals  to  explore  the  issue.  The 
WAAC  will  request  phased 
divestiture  of  the  College's 
holdings  linked  to  South  Africa. 
Representatives  will  discuss  with 
the  trustees  plans  for  a  gradual 
sale  of  holdings  designed  to 
target  first  corporations  that 
most  tangibly  strengthen 
apartheid."  The  group  also  hopes 
to  hear  the  trustees  and  the  ACSR 
evaluate  their  actions  to  date  on 
South  Africa. 

Spreading  the  divestiture  over  a 
few  years  will  minimize  the  costs 
of  the  sale,  Massad  said.  "The 
College  normally  has  an  ap- 
preciable turnover  in  its  stock 
portfolio.  In  fact,  last  year  the 
College  routinely  sold  its  stock  in 
Union  Carbide,  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  South  Africa,"  he 
noted. 
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Students  describe  impressions  of  Pope  John  II  ^s  visits 


Boston 


by  Bait  Mitchell 

The  papers,  the  television  in 
Boston  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
were  full  of  the  Pope :  updates  on 
his  whereabouts,  special  reports 
on  his  priestly  life  and  projec- 
tions of  what  he  might  say  at  his 
masses  and  in  the  U.N.:  Mayor 
Kevin  White  gave  a  special 
message  Sunday  night  for 
television,  asking  the  city's 
residents  for  politeness  and 
charity  in  their  dealings  with 
others  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
John  Paul  II. 

The  "event"  began  for  me  at  2 
p.m.  For  some,  it  began  early 
that  morning  or  the  night  before. 
Nobody  knew  quite  how  large  tho 
crowds  would  be  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass  at  5:30 
Monday  night. 

The  crowd  was  spread  out, 
relaxed.  Blankets  covered  with 
picnic  lunches,  children  playing 
cards,  people  sitting,  standing, 
socializing.  Nobody  seemed  to 
have  beer  or  wine,  I  caught  but 
one  whiff  of  "controlled  sub- 
stance" throughout  the  day. 
People  had  come  not  for  a  party, 
but  for  the  chance  to  see  the 
leader  of  millions  of  Catholics 
worldwide.  Talk  did  not  revolve 
around  the  legitimacy  of  Papal 
rule  or  disagreements  with  the 
Vatican's  stances  on  sexual 
ethics.  The  mood  was  one  of 
celebration,  of  happiness,  of 
pride,  or  hope.  It  was  yet  many 
hours  before  the  Pontiff  was  to 
arrive.  The  crowd  was  relaxed, 
friendly. 

Where  were  the  peddlers,  the 
hot  dog  merchants,  the  souvenir 
sellers?  The  police  quickly 
ushered  out  all  they  caught,  and 
there  were  few.  The  only 
thriving  illegitimate  business 
was  that  of  John  Paul  II  buttons. 

One  entrepreneuress  tried  a 
soft-sell    on    me    that    tended 


towards  the  sensuous.  As  I  looked 
towards  the  altar  at  some  of  the 
preparations  going  on,  I  felt  a 
female  presence  close,  and 
turned  to  see  a  smiling  lass  pin  a 
"Pope  button"  on  my  lapel.  I 
smiled,  said  thanks.  She  said  that 
it  was  a  present.  She  smiled.  I 
smiled.  She  was  sort  of  won- 
dering if  I  could  make  a  donation. 
We  smiled.  I  said  I  didn't  think 
so.  She  was  smiling  as  she  look 
the  button  off  my  lapel  and 
moved  on  to  the  next  young  man. 
"You  have  to  gel  something  for 
it,  you  know." 

The  afternoon  went  on.  The 
crowd  got  thicker.  More  and 
more  people  (like  me)  fit 
themselves  into  the  shrinking 
space  that  had  good  vantage 
points  of  the  altar.  Density  did 
not  bring  tension.  The  girl  on  the 
next  blanket  and  I  sat  back  to 
back  to  cut  off  a  route  for  those 
attempting  to  get  by  (we  hoped 
they  would  travel  around  the 
blankets,  as  they  were  already 
getting  woefully  soiled).  They 
merely  stepoed  over  us.  But  it 
was  no  problem,  really.  In  good 
collegiate  style,  1  spent  the  af- 
ternoon reading  the  novel  that 
was  read  for  the  class  I  skipped. 

5:30  came.  Novel  down.  Heads 
up.  The  crowd  grew  in  an- 
ticipation. Every  few  minutes  a 
call  of  "here  he  comes"  brought 
people  to  their  tiptoes,  neck- 
strelching  for  a  view.  Nope,  false 
alarm.  And  then  a  long 
procession  of  cars,  motorcycles, 
more  cars.  He  has  to  be  in  one  of 
them.  "There  he  is!"  "Where?" 
"I  can't  see  can  you  see  over 
there  oh  is  that  him  no  there  over 
by  the  flagpoles  1  still  don't  see 
can  you  lake  a  picture  for  me?" 

I  spent  the  first  15  minutes 
after  the  Pope  arrived  with  an  11 
year  old  on  my  shoulders.  I  didn't 
know  him,  but  his  poor  mother 
had  tried  to  hold  him  on  her  back 


so  he  could  see,  and  she  was 
obviously  straining.  It  seemed 
like  the  thing  to  do.  Everyone  was 
considerate.  People  passed 
around  binoculars,  took  pictures 
for  each  other,  let  shorter  folks 
get  a  chance  to  see.  When  the 
Mass  started,  those  with  um- 
brellas put  them  down  and  got 
soaked,  just  so  those  behind  could 
see.  All  stood  throughout  the 
Mass. 

The  atmosphere  was  en- 
chanted. I  thought  of  the  drooling 
politicians  who  would  do 
anything  to  bring  together  such  a 
receptive  crowd  of  a  quarter 
million.  A  wave  from  this  man  in 
while  set  the  crowd  screaming 
helloand  waving  back,  even  from 
a  quarter  mile  away.  The  one 
with  binoculars  declared  "he's 
beautiful!"  People  chanted 
"Long  live  the  Pope"  as  they 
have  in  Mexico,  in  Poland,  in 
Ireland,  and  everywhere  else 
that  the  Pontiff  has  travelled. 

With  Tucker  on  my  shoulders,  I 
could  see  nothing  but  wet  heads 
and  shoulders,  as  the  rain  turned 
into  a  downpour.  As  a  result,  I 
focused  my  energies  on  the  mass 
itself,  not  on  seeing  the  man. 

When  John  Paul  began  his 
sermon,  the  crowd  was  rapt.  His 
voice  was  powerful  yet  kind,  the 
accent  embellishing  the  vigor  in 
his  words.  "Greetings  to  the 
people  of  America"— wild  ap- 
plause "1  am  happy  to  be  in 
America,         America  the 

beautiful"— applause,  pride,  a 
feeling  of  warmth  and  goodness. 
250,000  people  together  and  happy 
and  proud  of  their  Christianity, 
their  country,  their  ethnicity, 
their  humanity. 

"I  LOVE  YOU:"  How  many 
world  leaders  could  say  that  and 
have  their  words  accepted,  taken 
to  hearl?  How  many  men  could 
speak  to  such  a  crowd  and  sound 
so  sincere." 


New  York 


by  Dick  Doughty 
Baxter,  noon,  2  October: 

"You  mean  you're  going  to 
blow  your  once-in-a-lifetime 
chance  to  see  the  Pope  because  of 
an  English  101  class?" 

"Well  I've  got  a  lot  of  other 
work,  too.  I  mean  I  want  to  but, 
you  know.  I  just  don't  know  if  I 
can  .  .  .  I'll  let  you  know." 
Newburgh  N.Y.  4:00  pm,  3  Oc- 
tober 

"So  .  .  .  (yawn)  .  .  .  think  it 
was  worth  it?" 

"Yeah      .  .  .      amazing      .  .  . 
(zzzz)." 

Pilgrimage:  traditionally  we 
envision  berobed  wayfarers  on  a 
country  road  carrying  provisions 
in  baskets  or  a  horsecart  en  route 
to  a  sacred  shrine  somewhere 
with  a  name  we  cannot 
pronounce.  I  think,  however,  that 
we  four  Williams  students,  laden 
with  rucksacks,  folding  um- 
brellas, coffee  and  a  Chevy  Vega, 
also  fit  the  image,  as  we  travelled 
to  Battery  Park  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  anticipating  Pope  John 
Paul  II's  arrival  the  next  day  at 
11  :00  am. 

In  the  humid  pre-dawn  gloom 
of  Manhattan's  southern  tip,  we 
expected  to  see  more  than  the 
thirty  or  so   people   we   found. 

The  trials  of  Pilgrims  soon 
began.  At  seven  o'clock  the  rain 
set  in.  It  was  intermitent 
throughout  the  morning.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  Press  set  in,  a 
parasitic  plague  which  got  worse 
all  morning.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
Crowd  set  in,  packing  us  tighter 
and  tighter  every  minute.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  high  school  marching 
bands  set  in,  for  which  there  can 
be  no  earthly  justification.  Would 
you  believe  the  "Theme  from 
Rocky"  and  various  BeeGee's 
selections  at  a  visit  of  the  Pope? 


By  the  time  the  Pope  actually 
arrived,  it  was  almost  over- 
whelming. We  began  to  realize 
that  the  whole  speech  here  was 
arranged  so  that  the  media  could 
get  pictures  of  His  Holiness 
standing  between  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island.  Ever  out 
for  a  buck,  hawkers  sold  buttons, 
t-shirts,  and  pennants  like  beer  at 
a  ball  game.  Old  ladies  in  the 
crowd  were  nearly  crushed  as  the 
New  York  PD  stood  by  apathetic. 

Then  we  heard  church  bells  and 
saw  ticker-tape  fly  from  the 
buildings  behind  us  and  we  knew 
he  was  near.  Cheering  began  and 
spirits  rose  immeasurably,  as  did 
heads  as  everyone  stood  on  tip- 
toes. 

"Can  ya  see  'im  yet?" 

"No  way,  it's  all  these  (shove- 
justle-bump)  Media  types  in  the 
way— hey:  down  in  front!" 

"Yeah— hey  look  that's  him 
going  up  the  steps  .  .  .  wow.  Can 
you  see  him?" 


"Yeah 
him!" 


wow.   It's  really 


His  speech  lasted  only  fifteen 
minutes,  and  though  he  said 
nothing  extraordinary,  we  all  felt 
his  presence,  that  presence  we 
had  all  travelled  to  experience. 
His  forceful  sincerity,  concerned 
and  joyous,  strong  and  com- 
passionate—it was  this  energy, 
his  spiritual  "aura"  if  you  will, 
combined  with  the  visual  sight  of 
the  man  himself  that  made  the 
entire  experience  worthwhile. 

Moments  after  His  Holiness 
proclaimed  his  [jarting  blessing, 
the  clouds  burst  forth  with  a  gale 
worthy  of  the  English  Channel. 
Few  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
seemed  to  mind,  though,  and  we 
smiled  with  everyone  else  as  we 
walked  with  the  storm  back  to  the 
subway. 
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Council   may  add   faculty   rep 


wc 


The  College  Council  discussed 
the  possibility  of  having  either  a 
permanent  faculty  represen- 
tative to  the  Council  or  having 
particular  faculty  members 
speak  on  topical  issues  at  it£ 
meeting  Wednesday. 

Priscilla  Cohen  '82  noted  that 
since  the  purpose  of  the  faculty 
representative  is  to  give  the 
Council  faculty  perspective,  a 
permanent  rep  should  be  chosen. 
In  other  business  Student 
Activities  Board  Chairman 
Roger  Prevost  said  the  Nemesis 
concert  party  proved  to  be  a 
financial  success,  with  a  much 
lower  loss  than  previously  an- 
ticipated. The  actual  loss,  while 
not  yet  computed,  was  well  below 
the  original  estimate  of  a  $530. 
Gail  Carroll  '82  suggested  that 
the  old  fraternity  houses  now 
occupied  by  OCC  and  the  Weston 
Language  Center  among  others 
should  be  released  to  the  College. 
She  claimed  a  need  for  a  wider 
variety  of  choices  for  party 
locations. 

Prevot  agreed  to  contact  the 
fraternities,  who  still  have  six 
years  before  their  leases  are 
reviewed. 

Prevot  reported  that  the 
foremost  goal  of  the  SAB  is  to 
create  lines  of  communication 
between  student  organizations 
and  residential  houses. 

Use  of  the  Student  Activities 
Long  Range  Planning  Calendar, 
he  added,  should  foster  more 
careful  scheduling  and  reduce 
overplanning. 

College  Council  elected  the 
following  representatives :  Liz 
Brady  '82  to  the  Social  Cultural 
Board,    Lin   Warren   '81   to  the 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE 
FELLOWSHIPS— 

Applications  now  available  in 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  for 
the  two  Fellowships  awarded 
by  Williams  to  Seniors  for  two 
years  of  study  at  Cambridge 
University  under  the  Herchel 
Smith  Fellowship.  For  the 
Class  of  1980  insufficient  funds 
rule  out  any  grants  for  study 
at  Oxford  University  under 
the  Moody  or  Wilson 
Fellowships. 
Application  deadline 
October  15 


Interviews   during 

of  October  15 
Selections 
November  19 


the   week 


Concert  Board,  Gail  Carroll  '82  to 
the  Afro-American  Studies 
Committee  and  to  the  Area 
Studies  Committee,  Byron 
Walker  '80  to  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee,  David 
Levison  '82  to  the  Computer 
Services  Committee,  David 
Hansen  '80  to  the  Food  Services 
Committee,  Paul  Staff  '81  to  the 
Career  Counciling  Committee, 
and  Burr  Hubbell  '80  to  the 
Athletics  Committee. 

Based  on  recommendations 
from  Council  Vice-President 
Mark  Lanier  '80,  the  Council  also 
elected  Peter  Winn  '80  to  the 
Lecture  Committee,  Susan 
Laidlaw  '80  to  the  Winter  Study 
Committee,  Cathy  Hartley  '82  to 
the  Concert  Board  and  Brian  Plitt 
'80  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  new  members  replace 
student  members  of  these 
committees  who  did  not  return 
this  year. 

Dalai  Lama 
Buses  leave 

by  Tina  Gimas 

The  Dalai  Lama,  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhists 
and  former  Tibetan  ruler,  will 
speak  at  Amherst  College  this 
Thursday  at  6:30  p.m. 

Bus  transportation  will  be 
provided  for  all  Williams 
students  interested  in  attending 
the  lecture.  The  bus  will  leave 
Chapin  Hall  Thursday  at  4  p.m. 
and  return  to  Williamstown  after 
the  lecture.  The  cost  of  a  round- 
trip  bus  seat,  which  is  reserved 
on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis, 
is  $3. 

The  Dalai  Lama,  making  an 
unprecedented  tour  to  America, 
functions  similarly  to  the  Pope, 
according  to  religion  professor. 
Dr.    Nathan    Katz.    He    is    the 
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Supreme  Head  of  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist  Order  and  also  acted  as 
head  of  government  until  Tibet 
was  invaded  by  Communist 
China  in  1959.  The  Chinese  in- 
vasion forced  Dalai  Lama  to  seek 
exile 

Williams'  religion  professor, 
Dr.  Nathan  Katz,  will  lecture  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dalai 
Lama's  visit  this  Wednesday  at  4 
p.m.  at  Driscoll  Lounge. 
Moderator  for  the  lecture  is 
professor  John  Eusden. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  neither 
elected  nor  inherits  the  throne, 
but  rather  is  reborn  and 
discovered  by  clues  from  the 
previous  Dalai  Lama.  His 
Holiness  was  found  at  the  age  of 
two  in    a   farmhouse  near  the 


Led  Zeppelin  confused- 


Continued  from  Page  7 

inevitable  that  this  LP  would  be 
an  instant  commercial  success, 
regardless  of  any  heavy- 
handedness,  musical 
dilapidation,  or  lack  of  focus  that 
it  might  contain.  It  is  really  hard 
to  listen  to  each  of  the  songs  all 
the  way  through,  with  so  much 
more  exciting,  compact,  and  less 
presumptuous  music  around. 

It  is  strange  that  this 
lackadasical,  directionless,  and 
(above  all)  confused  LP  would 


have  been  the  result  of  a  three- 
year  abstinence  from  creative 
activity  on  the  patt  of  the  group. 
But  on  In  Through  the  Out  Door, 
Led  Zeppelin  has  created  a  void, 
which  cannot  be  filled,  and 
certainly  not  by  clutching  at 
straws.  For  in  their  days  of  glory. 
Led  Zeppelin  was  a  ravenous 
tyrannosaur  with  a  vengeance 
( which  could  not  survive  on  straw 
alone);  now,  it  is  an  older,  lame 
dinosaur,  waiting  for  the  Ice  Age. 
— Larry  Sisson 
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Tibetan  border.  Monks,  disguised 
as  traders  in  a  farm  village,  feel 
they  were  led  there  by  the  spirit 
of  the  XIII  Dalai  Lama. 

By  noticing  certain  "charac- 
teristic holy  symbols  in  the  flesh 
of  the  boy's  shoulder  blade  and 
one  in  his  palm;  and,  by  his 
acknowledgement  of  a  walking 
stick,  drum,  and  beads  used  by 
the  previous  Dalai  Lama,  the 
monks  were  convinced  that  they 
had  finally  found  their  next 
Buddhist  leader. 

In  1940  he  was  installed  at  the 
age  of  five  but  did  not  accept  full 
governmental  responsibilities 
until  the  age  of  15.  At  this  time 
China  was  making  military 
advances  into  Tibet  and  pressure 
from  the  Communist  country  was 
mounting.  In  1959  the  Communist 
takeover  forced  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  100,000  of  his  followers  to  flee 
on  a  15  day  journey  to  Towang, 
India, 

During  his  49-day  visit  to  the 
United  States,  the  Dalai  Lama 
plans  to  speak  to  many  colleges 
across  the  country  as  well  as  at 
Buddhist  Temples  and  related 
councils, 

"The  Dalai  Lama  is  the  most 
respected  spokesman  of  all 
Buddhism,"  Katz  continued.  "He 
is  extremely  accessible.  He's  not 
trying  to  convert  anybody.  He's 
just  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
humanity." 

"Tibet  had  previously  sealed 
themselves  off  to  pursue  their 
own  ideals,"  he  continued. 
"There  are  about  two  million 
Buddhists  here  in  America. 
People  want  him  to  speak." 


At  last,  the  type  of  reporting 
New  England  college  football 
has  always  deserved. 
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First    assembly 
occurs    tonight 

Divestiture  will  be  the  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  first  Town 
Meeting,  which  will  take  place  at 
10P,M.  tonight  at  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall. 

The  College  Council  Con- 
stitution states  that  each 
assembly  of  students  shall 
concentrate  on  a  well-defined 
issue  with  the  goal  of  arriving  at 
some  decision  or  expression  of 
sentiment. 

Julia  McNamee  '80  College 
Council  secretary,  explained  that 
divestiture  was  chosen  as  a  topic 
because  of  its  moral  interest  to 
the  College.  The  issue  will  be 
presented  to  the  Trustees  at  their 
October  11  meeting. 

Provided  a  quorum  of  100 
students  is  present,  the  assembly 
has  legislative  powers.  Decisions 
however,  may  be  overturned  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  College 
Council  or  a  vote  by  the  student 
body. 

Panelists  will  include  Charles 
Dewey,  College  treasurer,  Steve 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  80's,  and  Stu 
Massad  '80,  representative  from 
the  Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition.  Moderator  for  the 
event  will  be  Ann  Morris  '81. 

Future  topics  may  include  the 
proposed  student  co-op 
bookstore,  security  and  grades. 
Student  imput  is  encouraged. 

WSP  deadline 
posponement 

Responding  to  a  request  from 
the  College  Council,  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor  and 
Winter  Study  Committee 
Chairman  Fred  Greene  agreed  to 
move  back  the  WSP  timetable  by 
one  week. 

Under  the  revised  schedule, 
sponsors  must  receive  students' 
99  proposals  by  Tuesday,  October 
16.  Greene  said  the  change  was 
made  after  the  Council  requested 
more  time  for  students  interested 
in  formulating  99  proposals  to 
make  their  plans. 

This  year  marks  the  first  time 
99  proposals  are  due  before  the 
regular  Winter  Study  course 
offerings  are  announced.  The 
Faculty  made  the  change  last 
Spring  to  encourage  well-planned 
99's.  The  professors  perceived 
that  some  students  were  hastily 
organizing  99's  after  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  announced 
Winter  Study  course  offerings. 

Registration  for  regular  WSP 
courses  is  October  22-25. 
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A  lack  of  faith 

To  the  editor: 

Although  obvious  thought  and 
energy  went  into  Stu  Massad's 
recent  "Outlook"  column  (10-2- 
79),  the  author  failed  to  recognize 
some  important  aspects  of  the 
College's  situation.   These   are: 

1)  Williams  is  an  essentially 
conservative  institution 
operating, in  a  time  of  financial 
uncertainty.  Students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  alike  feel  the 
crunch.  If  we  all  thought  in  the 
sixties  that  funds  were  limitless, 
we  can  no  longer.  Can  one 
wonder,  then,  that  ad- 
ministrators look  critically  at 
major  development  projects  and 
that  most  students  are  more 
concerned  with  their  relation  to 
"the  world  outside"  than  with 
changing  "the  valley  beautiful" 
in  any  substantive  way? 

2)  As  both  a  concerned 
student  and  a  member  of  the 
College  Council,  I  strongly  object 
to  Massad's  insinuation  that, 
every  year,  the  Council  "fails". 
The  concerns  Massad  labels  as 
"hedonistic"  constitute  some  of 
the  basic  transactions  over  which 
it  is  the  Council's  dity  to  preside. 
These  are  some  of  the  "little" 
problems,  and  it  is  both  unfair 
and  discouraging  to  student 
participation  to  suggest  that  the 
Council  "fails"  because  we  aren't 
floating  the  banner  of  some  big, 
sexy  issue  as  a  rallying  cry  for 
the  whole  college.  We  do  spend 
too  much  tin;e  on  little  issues, 
and  this  goes  some  of  the  way 
towards  explaining  the  lack  of 
energy  shown  by  many  Council 
members.  But  we  are  working 
against  the  outside  forces 
mentioned  above,  a  student  body 
that  cannot  be  expected  to  agree 
on  everything,  and  a  press  which 
lashes  out  against  the  Council  in 
print  and  then  wonders  why  we 
have  trouble  rallying  student 
support.  (Neither  Don  Weber  nor 
Eric  Seyferth  came  to  us  for  help 
with  their  energy  proposals. )  The 
College  Council  needs  people  to 
take  it  a  little  more  on  faith. 

This  apparent  lack  of  faith  is 
what  I  find  most  bothersome 
about  Massad's  column.  It  is 
unfashionable  to  trust  govern- 
ment these  days.  Although  there 
may  be  some  valid  reasons  for 
distrust,  no  government  can  work 
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with  an  uncooperative  citizenry. 
It  is  all  too  easy  for  people  to 
agree  with  the  cynicism  Massad 
expresses  and  then  settle  back 
comfortably  into  their  chairs. 
Does  Massad  hope  to  kick  asses 
that  way? 

UailJ.Hupper'SO 

Fire  safety 

To  the  editor: 

The  Student-Faculty  Discipline 
Committee  urgently  reminds  all 
members  of  the  Williams 
Community  that  misuse  of  fire 
safety  equipment,  including  fire 
extinguishers  and  alarms, 
constitutes  an  extremely  serious 
offense.  The  possible  toll  in 
human  life  resulting  from  tire 
safety  equipment  rendered 
inoperable  as  a  consequence  of 
"harmless  pranks"  is  an 
abhorrent  prospect  which  cannot 
be  taken  lightly. 

As  stated  in  the  Student 
Handbook  (p.  18),  "tampering 
with  fire  safety  equipment  will 
result  in  an  automatic  fine  of  $50 
for  each  item  tampered  with  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  reac- 
tivating the  equipment.  The 
Dean's  Office  will  IJe  notified  of 
each  instance  of  such  tampering 
for  possible  disciplinary  action 
and-or  increased  fines." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anson  C.  Piper,  Chairman 

Student-Faculty 

Discipline  Committee 


Anti-cliques 


To  the  editor: 

We  would  like  to  respond  to  Bly 
Beach's  letter  to  the  Editor  en- 
titled "Clique  Member,"  which 
appeared  in  the  October  2  issue  of 
The  Record.  Although  we  do  not 
necessarily  disagree  with  Miss 
Beach's  point  of  view— that  there 
is  a  positive  side  to  cliques— we 
found  some  of  her  remarks  ap- 
palling, disturbing,  and  of- 
'p-isive. 

:  example,  Miss  Beach  asks 
uie  reader,  "If  we  spent  all  our 
time  meeting  and  creating 
meaningful  relationships  with 
everyone  who  was  sitting  alone  at 
lunch,  when  would  we  be  able  to 
enjoy  free  time  or  study?"  This 


type  of  selfishness  demonstrates 
precisely  what  is  wrong  about 
cliques.  That  is,  its  members 
tend  not  to  feel  the  need  to  meet 
different  people  and  they  create 
barHers  instead.  Besides 
depriving  themselves  of  new 
experiences,  they  make  the 
lonely  soul  who  sits  alone  at  lunch 
each  day  suffer. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  her 
letter.  Miss  Beach  complains, 
"...  it  has  always  irked  me  that 
those  who  complain  most  about 
cliques  are  often  either  social 
outcasts,  with  not  a  friend  in  the 
world,  .  .  ."  Perhaps,  if  there 
were  not  any  cliques,  which  boost 
their  collective  ego  by  alienating 
others,  there  would  no  longer 
exist  "social  outcasts,  with  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,"— to  quote 
Miss  Beach, 

One  of  the  reasons  Williams 
College  abolished  the  fraternity 
system  was  to  expose  its  students 
to  a  more  diverse  group  of 
people.  This  is  something  we  can 
all  profit  from. 

Freddy  Nathan  '83 
Fred  Bosco  '83 

More 
anti-cliques 

To  the  editor: 

Last  week  you  published  a 
letter  by  Bly  Beach  '83,  In  it  she 
attempted  to  justify  cliques  as  a 
natural  and  needed  part  of  any 
society, 

I'm  afraid  Ms,  Beach  has  a 
slight  problem  with  syntax, 
she  mistook  the  word  "friend" 
for  "clique".  You  see  Bly,  (may  I 
call  you  Bly?)  according  to  the 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
of  the  American  Language, 
Second  College  Edition,  a  friend 
is  a  person  "whom  one  knows 
well  and  is  fond  of"  and  who  is  a 
"supporter  or  sympathizer". 
Friends  are  nice  people  with 
whom  we  like  to  be  and  with 
whom  we  eat,  play,  party,  and 
even  fight.  They  are  people  who 
love  us  and  wish  us  well,  A  clique, 
according  to  the  same  source,  "is 
a  small,  exclusive  circle  of 
people;  snobbish  or  narrow 
coterie",  A  clique  person  is  not 
necessarily  a  friend  nor  are  they 
necessarily  nice.  And  we  don't 
like  anyone  who  isn't  nice,  af- 
terall  this  is  Williams.  And  as 
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I've  said  before  and  "am  not  the 
least  bit  ashamed  to  admit  it", 
"everyone  is  so  nice." 

Now  Bly,  you  wrote  that  "if  we 
spent  all  our  time  meeting  and 
creating  meaningful  friendships 
with  everyone  who  was  sitting 
alone  at  lunch"  then  it  would 
hinder  you  from  "enjoy  (ing)  free 
time  or  study(ing)"  and  that  this 
"security  of  having  people  you 
can  trust  and  turn  to  whenever 
you  need  to  talk,  party,  or 
otherwise  be  entertained"  gives 
you  the  needed  "time  to  plunge 
(myself)  ourselves  into 
acadamia," 

I  don't  mean  to  act  naive  at  all, 
but  Bly  have  you  ever  had  the 
(mis) fortune  to  sit  all  alone  at  a 
table?  Now,  presuming  that 
maybe  once  you  had  the  security 
to  sit  all  by  your  little  self  at  a 
big,  scary  table,  say  in  Baxter 
Hall.  And  I  came  along  with  a 
couple  friends  of  mine  who  sat  at 
a  table  together  but  I  saw. you 
sitting  all  by  yourself  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  nicer  to  sit  and 
get  to  know  another  person,  who 
looked  as  if  they  could  use  a  lunch 
partner  rather  than  squish  in 
with  all  my  friends  at  a  quasi- 
crowded  table.  Would  you  tell  me 
as  I  pulled  out  the  chair  to  sit 
down  at  your  table,  that  1 
shouldn't  sit  there  because  you 
couldn't  be  trusted  to  "talk,  party 
or  otherwise  be  entertained" 
with?  And  that  instead,  I  should 
go  over  and  sit  with  my  friends 
(here  1  believe  you  would  have 
incorrectly  used  the  word  clique) 
so  that  I'd  be  secure  and  have  the 
"time  to  plunge  (myself)  into 
acadamia". 

Unfortunately,  you  go  on  in 
your  letter,  seemingly  to  make 
some  rather  snide  general!-, 
zations  about  people  who  don't' 
walk  around  with  a  flock  of 
sheep-like  clique  people.  You 
stated,  "Those  who  complain  the 
most  about  cliques  are  often 
social  outcasts  ( for  one  reason  or 
another)  with  not  a  friend  in  the 


world  or  members  of  their  own 
cliques,  confusing  cliquishness 
for  popularity".  Am  I  wrong  in 
inferring  that  you  think  that  if  a 
person  is  not  a  member  of  a 
clique  then  they  have  no  personal 
attributes?  That  they  somehow 
deserve  to  be  ostracized  because 
they  refuse  to  run  with  the  pack? 
Moreover,  do  you  believe  that  all 
people  ought  to  be  so  insecure 
that  they  must  conform  to  the 
group's  standards?  Do  you 
realize  that  it  is  this  same  con- 
formity and  prejudice  that  in  its 
advanced  stages  has  led  to  war? 
All  in  all,  Bly,  I  think  your 
letter  is  rather  poor.  You  are 
confused  throughout  your  letter 
as  to  the  difference  between  a 
clique  and  a  good  friend.  You  see 
Bly,  everyone  needs  friend  but 
nobody  needs  cliques.  Cliques  are 
restrictive,  socially  strangling, 
and  based  not  on  democracy  in 
which  the  "majority  approves  of 
cliques"  but  rather  on  bias  and 
prejudice— stuff  of  which 
massacres  are  made. 

Elizabeth  Jex '83 

Missing  M.A. 

To  the  editor: 

In  your  last  edition,  under 
"Admissions  Appointments",  I 
noticed  that  I  lost  a  degree. 
Better  a  degree  than  anything 
else,  but  winning  a  "paper 
chase",  at  any  point  in  one's  life, 
carries  an  intrinsic  worth. 

1  really  do  have  an  M.A.,  in 
English,  and  was  wondering  if  it 
may  be  inserted  as  a  correction 
in  your  next  issue?  It  is  not  a  big 
deal,  but  the  slightest  thought  of 
re-writing  my  thesis  sends  chills 
up  my  spine. 

Tim  Napier 

Editor's  note:  We  regret  any 
inconvenience  we  may  have 
caused  Mr .  Napier.  Of  course,  we 
would  have  given  him  an  ex- 
tension on  his  thesis. 
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astonishing  personal  bonds  with 
the  students." 

Talbot  said  the  quasi- 
counseling  role  various  staff  and 
administrators  play  is  a  part  of  a 
very  large  and  informal  student 
support  center. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  helpfulness 
I've  detected  here,"  Talbot  said, 
"making  it  very  hard  for  a  person 
experiencing  problems  to  be 
invisible.  Usually  if  someone's  in 
trouble,  someone  else  notices." 

Talbot  and  O'Connor  agreed 
that  though  the  size  and  closeness 
of  the  college  community  has  its 
disadvantages,  such  as  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  privacy  and 
intimacy  to  the  system,  is  overall 
Williams'  size  is  a  clear  asset. 

In  spite  of  the  support  struc- 
ture, students  at  Williams, 
despite  benefitting  from  the 
support  structure  of  the  college 
community,  are  not  immune  to 
problems  which  lead  them  to 
seek  counseling. 

"While  it  may  seem  a  very 
select  population,  we  expect  to 
see  a  number  of  people  who  have 
mental  health  problems," 
Director  of  Health  Services 
Robert  Goodell  said. 

Talbot  said  the  seven  to  eight 
per  cent  of  the  students  who  seek 
mental  health  counseling  have 
the  same  general  range  of 
problems  as  do  students  in  much 
larger  universities. 

"We  deal  with  relatively  few 
academic  problems,"  Talbot 
said.  "Students  come  in  more 
often  with  self-doubts  concerning 


personal  relations,  preoc- 
cupations, or  family  difficulties. 
What  we  have  fewer  numbers  of 
than  the  larger  schools  are  the 
extreme  psychopathologies,  the 
occasional  student  who  is  so 
deeply  troubled  that  none  of  the 
support  systems  here  are  suf- 
ficient." 

Goodell  agreed  with  Talbot  and 
further  explained  that  often  the 
social  and  academic  pressures 
students  feel  intensify  latent 
personal  problems,  which  the 
student  has  previously  either 
coped  with  or  suppressed. 

According  to  Talbot,  the 
mental  health  services  at 
Williams  respond  to  the  needs  of 
students  in  a  humanistic  way. 
Talbot  prohibits  psychotropic 
drugs  and  rarely  uses 
tranquilizers  to  treat  troubled 
students,  preferring  a  more 
personal  and  responsive  ap- 
proach. 

College  chaplains  Michael  and 
Jane  Henderson  acknowledged 
the  talents  Williams  students 
possess  but  raised  a  concern  over 
the  internal  structure  of  the 
college,  which  they  felt  creates 
problems  for  the  student. 

"Williams  students  are  very 
committed  to  functioning  at  peak 
level,"  Michael  Henderson  said. 
"But  there  is  the  underlying 
assumption  that  if  you  don't  have 
your  act  together  to  function 
normally,  rather  than  function  at 
a  compromised  level,  pull  out 
until  you  are  ready  to  deal  with 
the  place.  It's  a  kind  of 
machoism." 

"There's  an  ethos  here  that  one 
has  to  manage  a  lot  of  things  at 


the  same  time,"  Jane  Henderson 
said.  "The  end  of  it  all  is  to 
become  a  superman  or  super- 
woman,  and  if  you  don't  have,  the 
sense  of  needing  to  excel  at  a  lot 
of  different  things,  then  the 
perception  is  something's  wrong 
with  you." 

Both  Hendersons  agreed  that 
this  leads  to  a  tension  between 
what  is  expected  of  the  student 
and  what  the  student  fells  inside. 

"At  Harvard,"  Michael 
Henderson  said,  "the  assumption 
was  you  hadn't  finished  your 
education  until  you  had  gone  to 
pieces.  The  professionals  dealing 
with  students'  problems  felt  that 
every  student  was  a  potential 
candidate  for  their  services  and 
that  assumption  came  pretty 
close  to  being  born  out.  If  a 
student  had  a  crisis  it  was  okay  to 
function  at  less  than  maximum 
capacity:  it  was  okay  to  ask  the 
institution's  help." 

Both  chaplains  said  that  at 
Williams  the  situation  is  just  the 
opposite.  Here  it's  considered 
bad  form  to  talk  about  stress 
unless  you  can  cope  with  it. 

"Wedon't  have  the  conventions 
or  mechanisms  that  give  people  a 
sense  of  support  if  they  fail," 
Jane  Henderson  said. 

A  climate  is  needed  at  Williams 
where  it's  acceptable  for  a 
student  to  ask  for  the  institution's 
help  in  time  of  stress  and  oc- 
casional failure,  they  agreed. 

Though  ordinary  stress  can 
exacerbate  personal  problems 
more  serious,  it  takes  a  great 
deal  more  for  a  student  to  con- 
template suicide. 

"No  one   can   really    predict 
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suicide  except  in  very  general 
terms,"  Talbot  said.  "It's  not 
unusual  for  young  adults  at  one 
time  or  another  to  have  private 
thoughts  about  killing  hhem- 
selves.  When  it's  talked  about 
though  is  when  it  has  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  incidence  for 
suicide  attempts  is  higher  among 
those  who  have  made  a  threat." 
"The  isolation  can  come  from 
within,"  Joslyn  said.  "Someone 
can  eat  and  live  with  several 
other  people  every  day  and  yet 
have  no  connectedness,  no 
associations  with  those  people. 
These  cases  are  the  high  risks." 
The  reasons  for  attempting 
suicide  are  as  elusive  to  identify 
as  its  symptoms.  Talbot  said  it  is 
important  to  distinquish  between 
the  people  who  are  seriously 
trying  to  end  their  lives— the  rare 
cases— and  those  who  attempt 
suicide  as  an  outlet  for  ex- 
pression. 

"Some  people  want  people  to 
know  they  are  desperate,"  Joslyn 
said.  "The  person  who  com- 
municates his  desire  to  kill 
himself  is  giving  a  particular 
message  to  certain  people." 

Joslyn  and  Talbot 

acknowledged  the  difference 
between  simply  a  passing 
thought  and  a  serious  plan  for 
suicide.  Talbot  said,  on  the 
average,  two  to  three  suicide-like 
attempts  a  year  occur  at 
Williams,  a  number  significantly 
lower  than  the  average  at 
comparable  institutions.  And 
while  the  more  communicative 
potential  suicides  are  most 
prevalent,  the  "silent  typess  are 
the  most  dangerous. 

Talbot  said  the  student  suicides 
in  1976  and  1977  occurred  with 
students  who  managed  to  be 
isolated  than  the  college  com- 
munity. Michael  Henderson  calls 
these  suicides  the  "succeeders." 
"If  you  really  want  to  suc- 
ceed," Henderson  pointed  out, 
you  don't  want  people  to  know, 
and  you'll  be  more  'rational' 
about  the  whole  procedure." 


"Succeeders"  are  rare  at 
Williams.  The  one  case  in  both 

1976  and  1977  represent  the  only 
suicides  in  the  past  15  years, 
according  to  Talbot.  Compared 
with  Cornell  University,  where  in 

1977  alone,  seven  students  killed 
themselves,  Williams  is  in  an 
enviable  position. 

Talbot  explained  this  by  again 
citing  the  diversity  of  Williams 
students  and  the  emphasis  the 
college  places  on  all-around 
achievement. 

"If  the  common  pressure  is 
solely  to  do  good  academic  work 
or  maintain  a  particular  social  or 
athletic  position,"  Talbot  said, 
"the  student  is  immediately  in  an 
all-or-nothing  situation.  If  he  fails 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the 
academic  of  sub-culture,  he  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  on  for  self- 
esteem. 

"If,  however,  education  isn't 
just  counting  up  the  g.p.a  Talbor 
said,  "but  also  entails  personal 
relationships,"  then  the  values 
can  be  shared.  I  feel  this  is  the 
environment  at  Williams." 

"While  I  think  Williams 
students  cope  with  stress  better 
than  students  at  other  schools," 
Joslyn  said,  "I  must  be  able  to 
listen  to  every  person's  needs, 
wishes,  and  anxieties.  I'm  not  at 
all  comfortable  feeling  com- 
placent with  my  situation." 

Michael  Henderson  said  he 
worries  about  people  falling  in 
the  cracks  between  the  support 
system.  "You  can't  trust 
everyone  who  needs  help  to  ask 
for  it,  I  have  to  keep  my  eye  open, 
and  I  have  to  be  ready  to  deal 
with  a  surprise  crisis  from 
someone  who  hasn't  said  boo." 

Administrators  and  staff  who 
deal  with  students'  problems 
agree  on  one  certainty:  suicide, 
while  obviously  potentially 
destructive,  is  not  an  imminent, 
campus-wide  health  concern. 
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A  representative  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  will  be  on  campus  Monday,  October 
15,  to  discuss  the  Duke  MBA  Program.  Interested 
students  may  obtain  further  information  by  con- 
tacting the  Office  of  Career  Counseling. 
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Vball  club  to  launch 
new  winter  season 


byPaulSabbahl 

Moving  into  their  seventh 
season,  the  Men's  Volleyball  Club 
began  organized  practises  this 
week  in  Lasell  gym. 

The  Volleyball  club,  first 
organized  six  years  ago,  "has 
always  been  more  laid  back  than 
a  varisty  sport,"  says  sophomore 
Dave  Levison.  In  other  words, 
practise  schedules  are  more 
flexible,  and  there  is  no  coach. 
"There's  no  one  person  that  does 
everything,"  he  added.  "The 
responsibility  will  be  divided 
between  three  or  four  of  us.  We're 
hoping  the  seniors  will  be  the 
leaders  this  year." 

Those  seniors  should  prove  to 
be  the  backbone  of  the  team. 
John  LaRose  and  Dave  Furlow, 
both  four  year  veterans,  account 
for  the  most  experience  on  the 
team.  LaRose  was  chosen  for  the 
New  England  All-Stars  the 
previous  two  seasons.  Marty 
Scouten,  also  a  senior,  and  Troy 
Elander,  a  junior,  did  not  play 
last  season,  but  have  had 
previous  experience  playing  for 
the  team. 

Levinson  explained  that  almost 
all  of  the  players  had  no  real 
experience  in  organized 
volleyball  before  their  arrival  at 
Williams.  "We've  all  played 
some  jungle-ball,  but  that's  about 
it."  Jungle-ball  is  a  typical  high 
school  or  recreational  game,  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  team. 

Team  volleyball  is  played  by 
six  players  at  a  time,  and  under 
various  formations  and 
strategies.  That  limitation  does 
not,  however,  induce  ben- 
chwarming.  All  team  members 
play,  unlike  the  starting  squad 
approach  used  by  varsity  sports. 

The  New  England  Volleyball 
season  does  not  begin  until 
February,  but  the  team  has 
already  begun  practices.  In 
December,  the  team  travels  to 
Boston  to  participate  in  a 
volleyball  jamboree.  Scores  of 
other  schools  participate  and 
round  robin  competition  provides 
a  champion.  Intense  practice 
begins  during  the  Winter  Study 
period,  with  the  season  beginning 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  New  England  Volleyball 
Association  comprises  over 
thirty  teams  in  the  East,  most  of 
which  are  clubs.  Only  Yale  and 
Springfield  College  field  varsity 
volleyball  teams  which,  with 
funding  and  support  perennially 
stay  in  contention. 

Williams  plays  in  the  North 
division,  and  faces  the  likes  of 
Amherst,  Middlebury,  Berkshire 
Community  College  and  UMass, 
playing  each  three  times.  The  top 
two  teams  from  the  round  robin 
competition  go  into  the  playoffs, 
and  eventually  a  New  England 


champion  emerges.  Williams 
placed  third  last  year  after  losing 
a  crucial  match  to  Amherst  for 
second  place.  Levison  noted  that 
Amherst  has  lost  a  number  of 
players  to  graduation,  making 
Williams  a  definite  contender  for 
a  playoff  spot. 

When  discussing  the  possibility 
of  making  volleyball  a  varsity 
sport,  Levison  sees  no  room  for 
change.  "There's  no  desire.  I 
don't  it'll  enhance  the  team."  He 
emphasized  that  the  atrnosphere 
created  by  the  structure  of  the 
team  is  what  most  of  the  players 
prefer.  Regarding  a  successful 
season,  he  is  optimistic.  We'll 
have  some  returning  veterans 
that  didn't  play  last  year.  I  hope 
we'll  do  well.  We  just  go  out  there 
and  have  a  good  time  and  play 
some  good  vQlleyball." 


W.U.F.O.  HOSTED  AND  WON  THE  Purple  Valley  Ultimate  Frisbee 
Classic  this  weekend.  Participating  teams  Included  Central  Conn. 
State  College,  U.Mass.,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  and  Union.  W.U.F.O. 
swept  three  games  Saturday;  a  narrow  20-19  victory  over  C.C.S.C.,  a 
25-13  massacre  of  Union,  and  a  satisfying  22-17  humiliation  of  Dart- 
mouth. lnthefinalonSunday,WUFO  extended  their  winning  streak  to 
four  in  a  19-15  win  against  U.Mass.  (photo  by  Saulnier) 


Sports  Shorts 


Male  runners 
win 

The  Williams  College  Men's 
Cross  Country  maintained  its 
unbeaten  status  Saturday  be 
defeating  Union  18-37  and  Trinity 
16-47.  The  Ephmen  are  nc-.v  7-0. 

In  the  most  impressive  isam 
finish  of  the  year,  three  Williams 
runners  tied  for  first  place.  Co- 
captains  Garrick  Leonard  and 
Mike  Behrman  were  joined  by 
freshman  standout  Bo  Parker  for 
top  honors  with  a  fine  time  of 
25:51  for  the  muddy  five  mile 
course. 

Also  finishing  strongly  for 
Williams  were  Phil  Darrow  and 
Ted  Congdon,  who  took  fifth  and 
seventh  jjlaces,  respectively. 
While  it  has  taken  well  over  a 
minute  for  Williams  to  get  its 
scoring  five  across  the  line  in 
past  meets,  the  time  gap  on 
Saturday  was  only  about  forty 
seconds,  a  significant  difference. 

As  coach  Peter  Farwell  noted: 
"The  pack  was  much  tighter 
today,  even  without  Dan  Riley 
who  has  consistently  been  third 
or  fourth  for  us.  That  shows  how 
deep  this  team  is." 

Other  especially  strong  races 
for  the  Ephs  were  turned  in  by 
Chuck  Stewart,  Don  Hangen, 
Gordon  Coates  and  Nevin  House. 

Women 
place  second 

Williams  College  sophomore 
Trish  Hellman  placed  first  in  a 
field  of  32  at  a  tri-meet  held 
Saturday  in  Franklin  between 
Williams,  Providence  College 
and  Brandeis.  The  winning  time 
was  18:59. 

The  Providence  team  clinched 


first,  by  a  mere  1  point  as  it 
placed  runners  second,  third  and 
fourth  to  finish  with  a  score  of  31 
to  Williams'  ,32.  Brandeis  was 
third  with  62. 

Sue  Marchant,  Barb  Bradley, 
Stephanie  Carperos  and  Brenda 
Mailman  rounded  out  the 
Williams'  top  five  finishers  as  the 
Ephs  continued  their  strong 
performances  for  the  '79  season. 

The  next  test  for  the  X-country 
team  will  be  on  Saturday  when 
they  travel  to  Tufts  for  the 
NESCAC's. 

Yield  hockey  loses 

The  Williams  College  varsity 
field  hockey  team  dropped  a  2-1 
decision  to  the  University  of 
Vermont  Saturday  afternoon  in  a 
tight  defensive  battle  on  Cole 
Field  in  Williamstown.  The  loss 
was  the  Ephwomen's  sixth  one- 
goal  verdict  in  their  first  seven 
contests  and  drops  their  record  to 
3-4  on  the  season. 

The 
visitors  broke  on  top  first, 
tallying  at  11:40  to  make  it  1-0. 
Senior  co-captain  Monica  Grady 
got  Williams  back  in  the  game  at 
25:05,  though,  when  she  took  a 
feed  from  junior  Sarah  Foster 
and  beat  the  UVM  netminder  one- 
on-one  in  a  picture-perfect  play. 
Both  defenses  lightened  up, 
repeatedly  thwarting  good 
scoring  opportunities  until  the 
half  ended  at  1-1. 

The  second  stanza  featured 
more  outstanding  defense,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  Ephs,  their 
one  lapse  was  all  the  visitors 
needed  to  seal  the  game,  as  they 
tallied  mid-way  through  the  half 
and  then  held  off  a  furious  rush 
by  Williams  in  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  contest.  The  Ephs 
travel  to  Middlebury  for  a  3:00 
game  Wednesday. 


Soccer  analysis- 


Continued  from  Page  14 
enemy  fire. 

Surprisingly,  Coach  Russo  is 
most  impressed  with  his  players 
after  they  have  shed  their  cleats 
and  shin  pads.  "You  can  see  that 
these  kids,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
have  their  act  together.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  around  them." 

During  the  off-season,  Russo 
hopes  his  players  will  con- 
centrate on  their  ball  handling 
and  passing  skills.  In  order  to 
play  good  soccer,  Russo  believes, 
the  player  must  be  completely 
comfortable  with  the  ball.  As 
governed  by  NESCAC  (New 
England  Small  College  Athletic 
Conference)  rules.  Coach  Russo 
will  not  be  allowed  to  personally 


oversee  his  players'  progress.  He 
accepts  it  philosophically: 
"Coaches  are  sometimes  over- 
played. Soccer  here  is  the  team 
and  players  who  are  involved  in 
the  game." 

Russo  is  excited  about  the 
growth  of  soccer  nationwide,  and 
feels  that  American  players  are 
becoming  more  skillful  and  are 
slowly  approaching  the  level 
exhibited  in  the  rest  of  the  soccer 
playing  world.  "There  are  some 
American  collegiate  players  who 
could  play  with  any  other  player 
their  age  in  the  world.  It's  just  a 
question  of  numbers.  Europe  has 
many  more  top  players  than  we 
do,"  said  Russo. 

The     9     month,     70     game 


European  season  seems  to  be  a 
model  for  real  improvement. 
Williams  currently  plays  a  12 
game  season. 

Although  a  rookie  at  Williams, 
Coach  Russo  is  very  familiar 
with  the  Little  Three  series  and 
the  emotion  it  engenders.  "We'll 
be  going  into  those  games  like  it 
was  another  season  entirely,"  he 
said.  He  has  already  secured  a 
wager  with  the  coach  at  Amherst, 
an  old  friend  of  his,  on  the 
November  10  matchup  between 
the  Ephs  and  the  Lord  Jeffs.  "We 
decided  that  the  winning  coach 
guys  dinner  for  the  other  guy," 
remarked  Russo.  He  adds,  "I  will, 
hopefully,  no,  make  that 
definitely,  be  buying. 


Ephs  tie  Holyoke 

The  Williams'  Women's  Soccer 
team  used  its  endurance  and 
consistent  play  to  battle 
superiorally  skilled  Ml.  Holyoke 
to  a  2-2  tie  in  a  game  played 
Saturday  at  Cole  Field. 

Williams  came  alive  midway 
through  the  first  half,  but  not 
before  Mt.  Holyoke  team  captain 
Liz  Rice  had  slipped  one  past 
Williams'  goalie  Martha  Nealy  at 
7:48.  Becky  Baugli  tied  up  the 
game  at  27:15  with  a  clean  shot 
into  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
net,  only  to  have  it  offset  just  a 
few  minutes  later  by  another 
Holyoke  goal,  making  the  score 
at  halftime  2-1. 

With  only  six  minutes  left 
In  the  game,  Baugh  took  a 
nice  pass  from  Amy  Wilbur  and 
slammed  it  into  the  goal  to  tie  up 
the  game  again. 

Football  loses 

Continued  from  Page  14 
pass  plays  to  All-American  split 
end  Pat  McNamara  with  running 
plays  by  Barry  Bucklin  and  Bill 
Holden  to  drive  deep  into 
Williams  territory.  The  Williams 
defense  responded  to  Trinity's 
challenge  by  sacking  Palmer  for 
a  loss  of  two  years,  then  for  a  big 
20-yard  loss  as  co-captain  Russ 
Gee,  senior  Bruce  Kneuer  and 
sophomore  Kip  Cinnamon  all  got 
to  Palmer.  Palmer  then  hit 
McNamara  for  a  25-yard  gain, 
but  it  was  not  enough  for  a  first 
down  to  keep  the  drive  going. 

Several  series  later  the  Ephs 
were  able  to  move  the  ball  only 
five  yards  in  four  plays  after 
taking  possession  on  their  own 
six-yard  line.  Following  a  32-yard 
punt  by  Walter,  Trinity  started  a 
drive  at  the  Williams  43-yard  line 


Volleyball 

5  extends 
streak 


The  Williams  women's  varsity 
volleyball  team  advanced  its 
season  record  to  9-0  when  it 
played  Russell  Sage,  Vassar  and 
Plattsburg  in  Troy  Saturday. 
Williams  won  all  three  matches 
in  two  games  each.  The  Eph- 
women  have  dropped  only  two 
games  in  their  nine  matches. 

Junior  Laurene  von  Klan 
performed  well  during  all  three 
matches,  assisting  setter  Cathy 
Gernert  with  her  quick  retrievals 
and  spiking  hard  through  the 
defense  of  the  opposing  team. 
Williams  beat  Russell  Sage  15-10, 
15-1.  Vassar  proved  the  most 
challenging  match  as  they  lost  to 
Williams  by  only  four  points  in 
each  game.  Plattsburg  suc- 
cumbed 15-6,  15-3. 

Friday,  the  Ephwomen  faced 
their  toughest  opponent  thus  far 
when  they  played  their  first  home 
game  against  Albany  State. 
Williams  lost  the  first  game  9-15 
but  recovered  to  win  the  second 
15-6.  Albany  quickly  attained  a  9- 
1  lead  in  the  third  and  last  game. 
The  Ephwomen  were  behind  10-14 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  but 
inched  ahead  to  win  16-14  in  one  of 
the  most  exciting  comebacks 
ever  seen  in  Lasell  Gym. 

The  well-placed  digs  of  co- 
captain  Lisa  Marier  helped  co- 
captain  Gerni-it  sc-i  up  the  team's 
spikers.  Dana  Mulvany's  serves 
were  difficult  to  return  and  won 
several  points  outright.  As 
always.  Sue  Laidlaw  and 
Kathleen  Gilmorc  proved  their 
worth  to  the  team  with  their 
valuable  net  play. 

The  Ephwomen  played  Fit- 
chburg  at  home  Monday  and  host 
North  Adams  and  Union  Thur- 
sday. 
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New  soccer  coach  Mike  Russo  is 
sliown  here  at  practice. 

(photo  by  Johnson) 


that  produced  the  only  points  of 
the  afternoon.  Palmer  again 
combined  passes  with  running 
plays  to  move  the  Bantams  to  the 
four-yard  line.  With  5:19  left  in 
the  game.  Palmer  hit  McNamara 
for  the  touchdown. 

The  Williams  defense  turned  in 
an  excellent  performance, 
holding  Trinity  to  just  over  200 
yards  in  total  offense  (97  yards 
rushing  and  116  yards  passing). 
Williams  secondary  of  senior 
Andy  Krakauer  and  juniors  Dave 
Durell,  Stu  Beath  and  Chris  Suits 
held  the  explosive  McNamara  to 
nine  catches  for  80  yards.  Led  by 
Durell,  the  backs  broke  up  10 
attempts  to  get  the  ball  to  Mc- 
Namara, 

Williams  hopes  to  get  back  on 
the  winning  track  next  weekend 
when  it  hosts  Bowdoin  College  in 
a  1:30  contest  at  Weston  Field. 

Rugby  suffers — 

Continued  from  Page  14 
While  the  hospital  is  not  an 
ideal  place  for  a  rugby  party,  the 
team  made  the  best  of  things. 
After  declaring  a  nurse  rugby 
queen  and  damaging  X-ray 
apparatus,  team  members 
distinguished  themselves  by 
trying  to  consume  beer  in- 
travenously. At  the  real  party, 
Albany  hospitality  abounded  with 
plenty  of  good  food  and  drink. 
The  drinking  was  highlighted  by 
utility  man  Nevill  Smythe's 
chugging  of  a  beer  while  standing 
on  his  head. 

This  Saturday,  the  Williams 
ruggers  face  the  Olde  Farts  in  a 
celebration  of  twenty  years  of 
rugby  at  Williams. 
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Ephfeet  kick  to  victory 


by  Richard  Coomber 

Williams  Soccer  earned  its 
elusive  first  win  Saturday, 
downing  Trinity  3-0.  Ephmen 
offense  outshot  their  opponents 
18-10  before  a  Trinity  Parents' 
Day  crowd  while  the  Williams's 
defense  allowed  goalie  Doug  Orr 
to  remain  on  nis  feet  while 
recording  his  first  shutout  of  the 
season.  Williams'  record  stands 
now  at  1-3-1,  Trinity's  at  1-3-0. 

Williams  scored  early  in  the 
first  half  as  junior  midfielder  Stu 
Taylor  passed  laterally  to  Kern 
Reid  just  ahead  of  center  field. 
Reid  moved  the  ball  forward  to 
within  shooting  range,  drawing  a 
number  of  defenders,  and  then 
dumped  it  back  off  to  Taylor,  who 
hooked  a  beautiful  shot  into  the 
low  left  corner  of  the  net.  Reid 
and  Taylor  combined  again  after 
halftime,  this  time  with  roles 
reversed.  Taylor  stroked  a  long 
pass  in  the  air  to  Reid,  who  faked 
artfully  to  gain  shooting  room 
and  then  spanked  the  ball  at  hip 
height  into  the  goal  from  eighteen 


yards  away.  Finally,  Williams 
iced  the  win  when  Regg  Jones 
threaded  a  free  kick  through  a 
host  of  Trinity  defenders  and  into 
the  hands  of  Dave  Law.  Law 
flipped  the  ball  to  Jimmy  Peck 
who  drilled  home  the  goal  from 
short  range. 

The  tempo  of  play  varied 
between  Williams'  preferred 
possession  soccer  and  ground 
attack  and  Trinity's  longer 
kicking  game,  with  Williams  at 
times  lapsing  from  its  own  into 
the  other's  style.  Williams  won 
the  game,  however,  with 
quickness  in  controlling  passes 
and  playing  them  off  to  the  feet  of 
teammates.  The  longball  usually 
proved  ineffective. 

With  the  toughest  tour  games  of 
the  season  past.  Coach  Michael 
Russo  has  stressed  to  his  team 
the  importance  of  leaving  history 
behind.  "Those  games  are  gone. 
We're  1-3-1.  Of  the  seven  games 
remaining  there  isn't  one  we 
should  lose,  including  Harvard.  I 
want  our  final  record  to  be  8-3-1." 


Soccer  starts  long  awaited  comeback  under  Coach  Russo 


First  year  soccer  coach 
Michael  Russo  brings  fresh  talent 
to  a  young,  inexperienced  varsity 
soccer  this  year  as  he  joins  the 
Ephmen  from  his  position  as 
head  coach  at  Massasoit  College. 
Russo's  efforts  finally  bore  fruit 
this  week  as  the  soccer  team  won 
its  first  victory  this  week  against 
Trinity. 

Russo's  initial  difficulties  this 
season  result  directly  from  the 
inexperience  of  the  team.  Eight 
of  last  year's  starters  were  lost  to 

Ruggers  lose  men, 
game  to  Albany 

In  two  bruising,  hard-fought 
games,  the  Williams  Rugby  Club 
was  narrowly  defeated  Saturday 
by  the  Albany  Law  School  Club  in 
Albany. 

Play  began  as  the  Williams  A 
side  faced  a  well-drilled  Albany 
team.  The  first  few  minutes  of  the 
game  proved  to  be  a  strategic 
standstill  as  Williams  matched 
their  excellent  scrum  work  and 
rucking  against  the  lawyer's 
impressive  kicking  game.  After  a 
few  moments  of  play,  however, 
both  teams  gained  momentum 
and  began  mounting  attacks.  The 
Williams  attack  was  highlighted 
by  excellent  scrum  half  work  on 
the  part  of  Jeffry  Dunn  while 
newcomers  Bill  O'Brien  and 
Chris  Gruseke  turned  in  excellent 
performances  with  awesome 
displays  of  tackling  and  running. 
Albany  was  able  to  run  some 
impressive  lines  and  they  edged 
out  the  A-siders  at  the  final 
whistle. 

The  game  proved  costly  for  the 
WRFC  as  key  personnel  were 
injured.  Lineman  Chris  Smythe 
was  dazed  early  in  the  game 
while  wrestling  an  opponent  to 
the  ground.  Line  captain  Alexis 
Belesh  suffered  a  broken  radius. 

The  B  side  game  was  hotly 
contested  as  Williams  was  able, 
through  well-coordinated  scrum 
work,  to  dominate  the  mauls.  The 
law  students'  attack  was  made 
possible  through  the  success  of 
their  scrum  in  quickly  getting  the 
ball  to  the  line.  The  game  ended 
in  a  heart  breaking  loss  for  the 
dedicated  B-siders. 

The  second  game  also  took  its 
toll  on  the  Williams  ruggers. 
Kirwan  Webb  left  the  game  with 
an  injured  hand  while  Bill 
O'Brien,  Randy  Tevelde,  and  Bob 
Graham  all  payed  visits  to 
Albany  Medical  Center. 
Continued  on  Page  13 


graduation,  and  among  the  24 
players  on  this  year's  team,  only 
3  are  seniors. 

Coach  Russo  admits  that  the 
inexperience  of  the  youngsters 
has  its  drawbacks:  "An  ex- 
perienced team  can  sense  when 
the  opposition  is  becoming 
sluggish  and  take  advantage  of 
that  situation.  Sometimes 
younger  players  don't  always 
recognize  that."  The  team,  now  1- 
3-1,  has  lost  tough  games  to 
perennial  soccer  powerhouses 
Dartmouth,  U.Mass.  and  Mid- 
dlebury.  The  team  appears  to  be 
jelling,  however,  as  witnessed  by 
Saturday's  win  over  Trinity. 

Coach  Russo  has  installed  a 
new  system  at  Williams,  swit- 
ching from  the  4-3-3  set  up  (4 
defensive  backs,  3  midfielders 
and  3  forwards)  to  a  4-2-4.  "The  4- 


2-4  requires  professional-type 
skills  along  with  technique  and 
subtlety,"  commented  Russo, 
"and  we're  working  with  the 
players  in  those  areas."  The  4-2- 
4,  while  providing  (he  potential 
for  high  scoring  by  placing  4 
forwards  around  the  goal  area, 
also  puts  tremendous  pressure  on 
the  2  midfielders  who  roam  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
Growing  familiarity  with  the  new 
system  will  surely  mean  better 
results  for  the  team. 

Russo's  basic  philosophy  to  the 
game  is  ball  possession  and 
control.  Says  Russo,  "The  field  is 
divided  into  thirds.  When  the  ball 
is  in  the  back  two-thirds  we  use  a 
deliberate  style  of  play  and  play 
hard-nosed  defense.  On  the  of- 
fensive one-third  you'll  find  high 
speed  attacks  on  the  goal." 


At  Coach  Russo's  previous 
school,  Massasoit,  "soccer  was  a 
way  of  life"  for  many  players. 
Russo  is  pleased  that  the 
Williams  student  can  have 
success  on  the  playing  field  and 
in  the  classroom. 

Coach  Russo  exudes  a  feeling 
of  fairness  and  openness,  a 
feeling  which  has  been  translated 
to  the  team  in  the  form  of  player 
input.  "There  are  kids  here  that 
have  been  playing  for  a  long  time 
and  really  know  soccer,"  says 
Russo.  "We've  tried  to  be  very 
open  to  comments  from  the 
players  and  so  far  it's  been  very 
good." 

Russo  is  satisfied  with  the 
overall  play  of  the  team  so  far, 
and  cites  several  players  who  are 
playing  especially  well:  "Doug 
Orr,  a  co-captain,  has  played  well 


in  the  goal  and  is  a  really 
dedicated  player.  Andy  Chase, 
our  other  co-captain,  is  a  hustling 
midfielder  who  is  also  playing 
very  well." 

Scoring  has  been  a  problem  for 
the  Ephs  this  year  (although  the 
3-0  smash  of  Trinity  indicates  a 
new-found  scoring  punch).  Russo 
is  banking  on  forwards  Kern 
Reed  and  Marty  White  to  cash  in 
f  ome  goals  for  the  team  this  fall, 
and  he  feels  that  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  do. 

The  two  men  roving  the  field  in 
the  4-2-4  alignment  are  Dan 
Friesen  and  Stu  Taylor.  And  on 
the  defense,  Regg  Jones  has 
provided  solidarity  under  heavy 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Eph's  offense  falters  as  season  rolls  on 


Running  back  Dave  Massucco 
looks  on  intently  during  the  game 
against  MIddlebury. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


by  Sieve  Epstein 

The  hard  facts  are  these.  A 
Williams  squad  capable  of 
scoring  55  points  in  its  opening 
game  has  mustered  just  seven 
more  in  its  last  two  encounters 
against  Middlebury  and  Trinity. 
In  both  games  there  were  ample 
opportunities  for  victory,  which 
were  squelched  through  lack  of 
execution  and  imagination  in  key 
situations. 

The  defense  has  played  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  the  first  three 
games,  giving  up  only  three 
touchdowns,  one  of  these  while 
leading  Hamilton  48-0.  Russ  Gee, 
Jose  Ross,  Bob  Staiger  and  the 
rest  of  the  defensive  line  have 


Trinity  stops  gridders  cold 


A  sputtering  offense  again 
spelled  the  downfall  of  the 
Williams  College  football  team  as 
Trinity  College  broke  a  scoreless 
tie  with  just  over  five  minutes  left 
in  the  game  and  held  on  for  the  7-0 
win.  The  game  puts  both 
Williams  and  Trinity  at  1-2  on  the 
season. 

Both  teams  fumbled  once  and 
were  penalized  three  times  in  an 
uneventful  first  half  standoff 
between  the  two  squadj.  The 
Ephs'  69  total  yards  for  the  first 
half  bested  Trinity's  68  yards,  but 
the  Williams  offense  was  held  in 
its  own  territory  on  three  series 
and  was  stalled  at  the  Trinity  32- 
yard  line  in  its  only  potential 
threat. 

Williams  best  scoring  op- 
portunity of  the  game  came  in  the 
opening    minutes    of    the    third 


quarter  when  senior  defensive 
end  Bob  Staiger  recovered  a 
Bantam  fumble  at  the  Trinity  24- 
yard  line.  Carries  by  senior  Gus 
Nuzzolese  and  junior  Bill  Novicki 
put  the  Ephs  in  a  first-and-goal 
situation  at  the  Trinity  four-yard 
line.  The  Bantams  defensive  line 
made  a  strong  goal  line  stand, 
however,  holding  Nuzzolese  for 
no  gain,  then  dropping  him  for 
losses  of  three  and  five  yards  to 
push  Williams  back  to  the  12-yard 
line.  Senior  Rick  Walter's  30-yard 
field  goal  attempt  was  blocked  by 
the  Trinity  line. 

The  Bantams  threatened 
midway  through  the  second  half 
with  a  drive  that  went  65  yards 
before  being  halted  on  the 
Williams  eight-yard  line.  Bantam 
quarterback  Gary  Plamer  mixed 
Continued  on  Page  13 


held  opponent  rushers  to  prac- 
tically nil  yardage.  The  relatively 
inexrarienced  secondary  has 
progressed  well,  looking  better 
against  Trinity  than  it  did  against 
middlebury.  The  play  of  short 
safety  Andy  Krakauer  was 
especially  inspiring  against 
Trinity. 

The  offense,  however,  has 
looked  misguided  and  ineffective 
in  both  the  Middlebury  and 
Trinity  games.  The  injury  to 
Kevin  Hinchey  has  clearly  put 
the  team  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
Bob  Lutz  is  a  capable  quar- 
terback. He  has  simply  not  been 
allowed  to  throw  enough  early  in 
the  game.  In  both  games  Lutz 
seemed  to  come  alive  in  the 
fourth  quarter  two-minute  drills 
trying  desperately  to  get  the 
Ephmen  some  points.  But  in  both 
cases  the  offense  was  too  little, 
too  late. 

Lutz  has  unfortunately  been 
put  under  undue  pressure  by  the 
first  half  conservatism  of  Coach 
Odell.  The  entire  attack  for  the 
first  30  minutes  seems  to  be  run 
three  times  and  punt.  If  Lutz 
could  throw  more  in  the  early 
going,  he  might  not  be  forced  to 
throw  desperation  bombs  in  the 
last  30  seconds  of  play. 

Williams  has  a  pair  of  backs 
with  fine  reputations  as  runners. 
Gus  Nuzzolese  and  Dave 
Massucco  have  all  the  attributes 
necessary  to  be  great  running 
backs.  Nuzzolese  has  shown  his 
ability  in  games  like  this  season's 
opener  against  Hamilton,  where 
he  ran  for  130  yards  and  two 
touchdowns.     Massucco     has 


shown  the  ability  to  run  both 
inside  and  outside  and  to  be  a  fine 
pass  receiver. 

But  opponents  have  begun  to 
key  on  the  Williams  running 
game.  Neither  Nuzzolese  nor 
Massucco  can  be  effective 
without  a  supplementary  passing 
attack  that  forces  opponents  to 
guard  against  the  throw.  For  the 
offense  to  open  up  against  good 
defensive  squads,  Williams  must 
utilize  more  screen  passes  and 
medium  passes  to  the  ends.  Third 
down  always  seems  to  be  five  or 
six  yards  to  go.  Screen  passes  to 
Massucco  or  Wheatley  or 
medium  sideline  patterns  to  Rick 
Walter  are  low  interception  risks 
and  could  catalyze  the  offense. 

The  common  football 
philosophy  is  that  you  have  to 
establish  a  running  game  before 
you  attempt  to  pass.  However, 
the  running  game  cannot 
establish  itself  if  there  is  no 
threat  of  the  pass.  No  rusher  will 
be  effective  if  the  defense  can 
guess  that  he's  going  to  get  the 
ball.  The  pass  must  be  used  more 
so  that  Massucco  and  Nuzzolese 
can  again  be  used  as  effective 
weapons. 

Finally,  the  offensive  line  is  a 
veteran  unit.  They  must  continue 
to  protect  the  quarterback  and 
open  the  holes. 

The  Williams  squad  is  simply 
too  good  to  continue  playing 
unimaginative  and  unsuccessful 
football.  There  is  too  much  talent 
here  for  mediocrity.  A  new  eama 
plan  must  be  developed  by  Coach 
Odell  who  has  transformed 
mediocrity  into  victory  before; 
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Trustees   nix    proposal 
for  phased  divestiture 


by  Ann  Morris 

The  trustees'  Finance 
Committee  agreed  to  support  a 
Winter  Study  trip  to  South  Africa, 
yet  refused  to  take  steps  towards 
the  phased  divestiture  proposed 
by  the  WAAC,  in  a  meeting  with 
Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coahtion  (WAAC)  Thursday 
night. 

The  WAAC  proposals  called 
for  gradual  divestment  of  stock  in 
corporations  that  "most  tangibly 
strengthen  apartheid."  In  years 
past,  the  WAAC  has  demanded 
total  and  immediate  divestment 
of  all  stock  in  corporations  that 
have  direct  investments  in  South 
Africa. 

The  one  and  a  half  hour 
discussion  among  the  six  trustees 
of  the  Finance  Committee, 
President  John  Chandler, 
Provost  Neil  Grabois,  Treasurer 
Charles  Dewey,  Sociology 
professor  Charles  Payne,  and 
student  members  of  both  the 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility  and 
the  WAAC,  focused  on  the  most 
effective  way  to  end  apartheid 
and  the  College's  role  in  thai 
process. 

Disagreements  centered  on  the 
economic,  political  and  moral 
value  of  divestment. 

"It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of 
difference  to  a  corporation 
whether  Williams,  or  any  other 
college,  sells  its  stock,"  said 
Charles  Mott,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  "Once  we're 
no  longer  a  stockholder  we  can't 
even  bug  a  corporation.  At  least 
writing  letters  and  voting  proxies 
may  have  some  benefits.  We  can 
be  reasonably  sure  that  selling 
their  stock  would  be  ineffective." 
Even  a  five  per  cent  vote 
against  the  management  in  a 
proxy  makes  a  corporation  take 
notice,  trustee  Martha  Wallace 
pointed  out.  Such  a  vote  would 
put  pressure  on  the  top  of  the 
corporation,  she  said,  thus 
pushing  them  towards  improving 
the  conditions  of  their  black 
workers  in  South  Africa. 

"There  is  no  debate  about  the 
immorality  of  apartheid," 
Wallace  continued.  "The 
question  is:  what  is  the  moral 
response  to  an  immoral 
situation?" 

Drawing  upon  her  four  weeks' 
experience  in  South  Africa  with 
a  multi-racial  group,  Wallace 
argued  that  the  moral  response  to 
apartheid  is  to  support  American 
corporations  there.  "Through  the 
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work  of  American  corporations 
race  relations  have  been  pushed 
further  ahead  than  ever  thought 
possible.  II  would  be  a  serious 
moral  disservice  to  lake  the 
corporations  out  now." 

Most  trustees  agreed  with 
Wallace's  assessment  of  the 
value  of  American  corporations 
in  South  Africa.  Pressuring 
corporations  to  leave  South 
Africa  through  divestment  would 
not  change  the  apartheid  system, 
they  agreed. 

Many  pointed  out,  however, 
that  divestment  would  hurt  the 
College's  endowment  and  thus 
endanger  the  quality  of  education 
at  Williams  in  the  future. 

Members  of  the  WAAC  argued 
that  the  presence  of  American 
corporations  in  South  Africa 
meliorates  "petty  apartheid," 
while  serving  to  reinforce  the 
larger  structure  there.  Only  the 
withdrawal  of  these  corporations 
.will  pressure  South  Africa  to 
make  substantial  changes,  they 
contended. 

The  WAAC  argued  that  stocks 
in  corporations  which  support 
apartheid  by  supplying  strategic 
materials  to  the  South  African 
government  should  be  divested 
first.  Gradual  divestiture,  they 
pointed  out,  would  not  seriously 
endanger  the  financial  well-lx;ing 
of  the  College,  but  would  be  a 
valuable  economic,  political  and 
moral  act. 

Student  support  for  the  WAAC 
proposals  is  strong,  noted 
member  Anita  Brooks.  She 
painted  to  a  College  Council 
resolution  supporting  phased 
divestiture,  and  to  the  rally 
before  the  trustee  meeting  in 
which  approximately  100 
students  demonstrated  for 
divestiture. 

"That  rally  wasn't  just 
something  fun  to  do  on  a  cold 
evening,"  Brooks  said.  "There's 
a  wide  constituency  on  campus 
which  is  taking  a  stand." 

"As  we  see  it,  the  strategies 
you're  using  (voting  proxies, 
writing  letters,  etc.)  are  not 
accomplishing  a  thing,"  said  Stu 
Massad,  organizer  of  the  WAAC. 
"Phased  divestiture  will  cost  us 
very  little  and  is  a  way  of  going 
beyond  pious  statements." 

Though  the  trustees  indicated 
no  support  for  the  WAAC 
proposal  of  phased  divestment, 
they  agreed  to  support  a  Winter 
Study  trip  to  South  Africa.  "I 
think  it's  every  bit  as  important 
Continued  on  Page    11 


Charles  Payne,  professor  of  sociology,  quotes  the  late  South  African 
Black  Consciousness  leader  Stephen  BIko.  Seated  from  left,  Ann 
Morris,  Stu  Massad  (behind  Payne),  Rick  Nuccio,  and  Steve  Lewis. 

(photo  by  Thompson ) 


Poor  affendance 
at  fown  meeting 
prevents  action 

Lack  of  a  100-person  quorum 
prevented  legislative  action  at 
last  Tuesday's  town  meeting  on 
divestiture,  the  first  in  a  series 
that  College  Council  organizers 
hope  will  increase  student 
participation  in  campus  politics. 

"The  meeting  was  a  failure," 
argued  Stu  Massad  '80,  panelist 
and  Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition  organizer.  "It  failed  not 
only  because  too  few  students 
showed  up,  but  also  because 
those  who  came  seemed  already 
decided  on  divestiture,"  he 
added. 

The  panelists,  divided  over  the 
efficacy  of  divestiture,  drew  no 
consensus  from  their  audience. 
Panelists  included  Massad, 
sociology  professor  Charles 
Payne,  and  political  science 
professor  Richard  Nuccio  for 
divestiture.  Francis  Dewey, 
College  treasurer,  and  Stephen 
Lewis,  economics  professor, 
opposed  divestiture. 

Continued  on  Page  15 


Trustees  I   BSU  renew  communicafion 


by  Itifh  Henderson 

The  Williams  Black  Student 
Union  (BSU)  and  the  College's 
trustees  renewed 
communications  Thursday  after 
years  without  direct  contact.  But 
while  agreeing  to  meet  again, 
they  resolved  no  issues. 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  read  the 
administration's  responses  to 
proposals  submitted  by  the  BSU 
last  May.  The  proposals  included 
requests  for  a  tenure  track 
position  for  an  Africanist  in  the 
History  department,  a  chair  for  a 
visiting  distinguished  black 
scholar,  and  a  renewed 
commitment  to  recruit  minority 
students  and  faculty. 

While  the  administration  cited 
various  appointments  and 
restated  commitments  as 
evidence  of  progress  being  made 
towards  satisfying  the  proposals, 
the  BSU  claimed  that  this 
progress  is  insul'ficient. 

"We  are  particularly 
dissatisfied  with  the  College's 
lack  of  progress  in  light  of  the 
resonance  between  the  intent  of 
Qur  proposals  and  the  demands 
presented  to  Williams  College  by 
the  Afro-American  Society  on 
Mary  12,  1969,"  said  BSU 
secretary  Cheryl  Martin  '82, 
reading  the  BSU's  presentation  to 
the  trustees. 

"We  feel  that  the  same  adverse 


institutional  conditions  which 
precipitated  aggressive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  black  students  in 
1969  remain  at  Williams  in  1979," 
she  added. 

Martin  ended  with  a  request  for 
a  trustee  liaison  to  the  BSU  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  meeting 
proceed  with  a  discussion  of  the 
role  of  the  BSU  in  the  College 
community. 

Both  the  trustees  and  BSU 
members  agreed  that  more 
communication,  particularly 
concerning  the  role  of  the  BSU  on 
campus,  was  necessary. 

"It  helped  establish  what  the 
real  concern  is:  the  current  lack 
of  communication  between  the 
BSU  and  the  trustees,"  said 
trustee  Preston  Parrish  of  the 
meeting. 

The  proposed  appointment  of  a 
trustee-BSU  liaison  to  help 
alleviate  the  communication 
problem  was  the  subject  of  much 
of  the  evening's  discussion. 

The  debate  centered  around 
whether  the  liaisons  that  trustees 
had  with  residential  units  would 
suffice  as  a  channel  for  black 
students'  concerns,  or  if  the  BSU 
should  present  their  concerns 
through  a  single  liaison. 

Wilkins  said  that  the  trustee 
liaison  would  possibly  be 
harmful.  "It  would  be  a  direct 
pipeline  to  the  Board  making  an 


end         run         around  the 

administration  to  deal  with  us," 
he  said.  "This  leaves  the 
administration  out." 

"But  we  are  in  a  different 
position  from  most  students," 
argued  Martin.  "We  think  that 
we  must  speak  as  one,  not  as  part 
of  our  houses." 

Noting  the  importance  of  the 
BSU  for  black  students  on 
campus.  Dean  Dean  Chandler 
pointed  out  that  "the  trustees 
may  not  know  why  the  BSU  is  so 
important.  The  house  liaisorfc  can 
channel  ideas  to  trustees,  but  the 
BSU  is  important  for  the  black 
students." 

Trustee  Reginald  Gilliam 
expanded  on  Chandler's 
statement,  "Nothing  protects 
minority  interests  like  an 
institutional  presence  such  as  the 
BSU.  It  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent, 
educating  others  to  black  culture 
and  political  attitudes." 

While  the  trustees  put  off 
consideration  of  the  BSU's  liaison 
proposal,  they  expressed  the 
need  for  expanded  and  continual 
communication  between  the  two 
groups. 

"We  need  to  study  these 
proposals  carefully,"  said  trustee 
Madeline  Albrighf.  "I  welcome 
any  opportunity  to  talk,  to  find 
out  why  these  particular 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Tuition  foots  bill  as  costs  rise,  endowment  income  falls 


by  Ray  DeMeo 

Double-digit  inflation/  and  a 
sluggish  stock  market  are 
steadily  erodrng  the  college's 
endowment  income,  forcing  the 
administration  to  rely  more  on 
tuition  as  a  source  of  budget 
revenue.  Barring  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  national 
economy,  this  development 
forecasts  tuition  increases  and 
expenditure  cutbacks  in  the 
college's  immediate  future. 

According  to  College  Treasurer 
Francis  Dewey,  the  portion  of  the 
college's  budget  financed  by 
tuition  has  risen  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  in  the  last  30  years.  Part  of 
this    change    he    attributes    to 


Williams'  substantial  growth 
since  the  late  1960's.  Enrollment 
has  jumped  more  than  50  per  cent 
since  1969,  and  the  College's 
operating  budget  has  grown 
proportionately,  placing  pressure 
on  endowment  income  and  tuition 
rates  to  finance  expanding  costs. 
Dewey  pointed  to  the  poor 
performance  of  the  economy  as 
the  second  major  cause  of  the 
College's  budgetary  woes. 
Although  alumni  donations  have 
consistently  been  "outstanding," 
Dewey  said,  ttie  performance  of 
the  College's  stocks  and 
investments  has  been 
"disappointing."  In  addition, 
inflationary    pressures    have 


forced  substantial  expenditure 
increases  in  the  past  several 
years.  According  to  Dewey,  total 
costs  are  up  some  11  per  cent 
from  last  year— and  endowment 
revenues  have  failed  to  pick  up 
the  slack.  "Unless  the 
endowment  bails  us  out 
somehow,  tuition  will  have  to 
carry  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  budget's  load,"  Dewey 
warned. 

Williams'  tuition  has  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years— from  $2300 
in  1969-70  to  $4950  in  1979-80.  In 
spite  of  this,  Dewey  emphasized 
tuition  costs  represent 
approximately  the  same 
proportion      of      a      family's 


disposable  income  now  as  they 
did  ten  years  ago.  He  also  said 
that  Williams'  tuition  remains 
roughly  $1,000  below  those  of  the 
Ivy  League  schools,  with  whom 
the  college  competes  for 
applicants. 

Economics  professor  Stephen 
Lewis  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  tuition  gap 
between  Williams  and  the  Ivies 
may  eventually  close.  Lewis  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  1980's,  a  group  that  is 
currently  researching  means  of 
dealing  with  the  College's 
expanding  cost  structure.  A 
tuition  boost  to  Ivy  League  level 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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More  Apathy 

We  hesitate  to  raise  tired  issues,  but  because  the  issue  itself  is 
lethargy,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  harp  the  old  song:  student  apathy. 
Had  even  lOO  of  us  shown  up  at  the  first  Student  Assembly  last  Tuesday 
evening,  we  might  have  created  legislation.     But,  of  course,  the 
numbers  fell  short,  so  the  few  in  attendance  listened  to  what  turned  out 
to  be  merely  another  panel  on  divestiture. 

It  is  strange  that  students  who  just  two  years  ago  nearly  burst  at 
the  seams  over  incidents  of  sexism  not  blithely  overlook  a  more 
despicable  practice,  apartheid.  Apathy,  however,  doesn't  seem  to  be 
the  only  problem.  The  candlelight  vigil  in  front  of  the  Faculty  House 
Thursday  night  attracted  easily  more  than  100  "morally  outraged" 
students.  Self-indulgence  is  at  least  part  of  the  problem.  Evidently, 
some  students  at  Williams  manifest  their  morality  only  when  chic . 

Even  College  Council  representatives  didn't  appear  at  the 
Assembly.  With  nearly  forty  voting  members,  the  Council's  presence 
as  a  body  would  have  assured  a  quorum.  Members  didn't  see  fit  to 
support  the  Assembly  itself  Tuesday  and  yet  they  approved  a  WAAC 
phased  divestiture  proposal  the  next  evening.  Obviously  our 
representatives  express  their  political  and  moral  preferences  only 
when  they  wear  their  official  hats. 

Students  can  and  probably  should  be  outraged  at  this  lack  of 
responsibility  in  their  Council..  But  before  we  mutter  darkly  about 
ineffective  student  government,  we  should  remember  that  we,  too,  had 
our  own  chance  Tuesday  night. 

H.W. 

Unsolicited  articles 

The  Record  will  accept  letters,  viewpoints  and  other  articles  for 
publication  if  they  are  typewritten  on  a  45-character  line  and  placed  in 
the  editor's  box  in  the  Record  office  before  2:00  Sunday  afternoons. 
Editorials  published  on  this  page  are  the  work  of  the  editor-in-chief  if 
unsigned  or  that  of  another  member  of  tiie  editorial  staff  if  they  are 
signed  with  initials.  The  opinions  presented  in  editorials  are  not 
necessarily  the  general  opinion  of  the  staff,  but  those  of  the  author  in 
particular. 
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Religiosity 
at 

Williams 

Continued  from  Page  3 

Wor.se  yel,  we  might  eventually  have  to 
conlroiit  lacts  that  can't  be  dealt  with 
academically.  Failure,  lor  instance.  What 
good  is  the  degree-god  when  someone  is 
lorced  to  conclude  that  he  can't  complete 
the  requirements  lor  graduation? 

Admittedly,  people  here  won't  face  this 
problem.  We  don't  have  to  think  about  it, 
because  il  isn't  likely  to  happen.  So  now 
we're  back  lo  refusing  to  be  challenged 
right  up  until  it's  too  late.  And  that's  the 
very  thing  to  avoid  by  establishing  a 
thoroughgoing  religious  view. 

Is  there  anywhere  on  the  Williams 
campus  where  we  do  not  flee  the 
challenge'.'  I've  tried  to  keep  that  question 
in  mind  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  I 
looked  for  places  where  values  were 
implicitly  or  explicitly  at  issue,  and  where 
real  questions,  real  challenges  to  the 
stereotypical  lifestyle  of  a  college 
students,  were  being  asked.  Then,  I  looked 
to  see  if  they  were  being  answered.  That,  I 
feel  quite  strongly,  is  the  way  to  find  out 
something  about  religiosity  at  Williams. 

In  my  Philosophy  class,  the  questions 
are  asked  as  a  matter  of  academic 
content.  That,  of  course,  is  precisely  the 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  let  a  philosopher  challenge  you 
and  your  values  even  while  you  consider 
him  academically.  But  it's  never 
necessary  to  do  that,  and  it  most  often  goes 
undone.  Except  for-  institutionalized 
snickers  upon  reading  someone's  quaint 
view  of  female  strength, there  isn't  much 
evidence  that  the  reading  is  hitting 
something  besides  gray  matter. 

I  have  to  admit,  however,  that  I  have 
first  hand  experience  of  being  challenged 
by  the  Williams  College  Philosophy 
Department!  Hope  still  exists  in  courses 
that  deal  with  issues  about  which  the 
academic  world  has  not  yet  declarpf*  its 
mind.  One  can  meet  a  situation  where 
personal  struggle  is  encouraged  and 
clearer  views  about  reality  are  the 
outcome,  but  only  if  one  discusses  topics 
where  there  is  no  view  that  "every 
enlightened  person"  is  expected  to  hold. 

I  was  ready  to  say  that  I  had  discovered 
a  lot  of  awareness  about  religious  issues — 
life  issues— in  the  classrooms  of  Williams. 
But  then  I  began  to  think  about  exactly 
what  it  was  that  I  have  experienced.  And 
for  the  most  part,  it  has  been  a  situation  in 
which  a  question  momentarily  loomed 
until  it  was  quickly  put  down  with  a 
perfectly  good,  but  perfectly  unexamined, 
unrhallenging  standard  answer. 


For  example,  I've  been  hearing  a  lot 
about  Freud  lately.  If  anyone  discusses  his 
theory  of  female  sexuality,  which 
certainly  carries  a  blast  of  potential 
challenge,  the  first  thing  that  one  must  do 
to  appease  the  gods  of  academic  is  to 
apologize  for  the  out-datedness  of  it  and 
explain  why  Freud  didn't  really 
understand  women.  That's  a  standard 
answer.  Maybe  it's  a  right  answer,  but 
we're  not  being  allowed  to  figure  that  out 
for  ourselves.  We  are  not  being 
challenged. 

From  certain  points  of  view,  one  might 
assert  that  the  Administration  of  the 
college  has  encouraged  religion  at 
Williams,  We  have  two  added  part-time 
chaplaincy  positions  for  a  Catholic  priest 
and  a  Jewish  rabbi.  We  have  a  remodeled 
chaplains'  office  and  more  fully  use  the 

chapel  facilities. 

But  on  a  more  fundamental  level,  the 
College  appears  content  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  students  to  graduate  without 
having  had  to  form  a  picture  of  reality  that 
accounts  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  nice 
scenes  and  ugly  ones,  success  and  failure. 
Wall  Street  and  the  docks. 

For  the  most  part,  we  run  througll  our 
daily  routines  motivated  by  the  fear  of 
failure    rather    than     the     love    and 

'^We  run  through  our  daily 
routines  motivated  by  fear 
of  failure  rather  than  love 
and  understanding  of  life." 

understanding  of  life.  To  the  extent  that  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  real,  it  is  a  borrowed 
one.  We  do  not  know  the  excitement  and 
satisfaction  of  meeting  a  God  who  is  really 
ours  and  who  can  really  speak  to  us  about 
whatever  we  encounter.  We  lack  a  fully 
alive  religious  vision. 

I  could  end  on  a  note  of.  despair.  I've 
mostly  down-played  the  religiosity  of  this 
campus.  But  at  bottom,  I  guess  I  have 
some  kind  of  faith  in  the  "liberal  arts" 
process.  Williams,  thankfully,  is  more 
than  just  the  typical  student,  the  typical 
class,  the  typical  professor,  and  the  typical 
administrator 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  typicality  in 
every  student,  class,  professor,  and 
administrator.  But,  in  each  of  those  that 
I've  met,  there's  also  something  that  longs 
to  question  it  all  in  some  way,  that  longs  to 
ask  what  it's  all  worth,  and  to  know  what  it 
means  to  say  "real." 

That  side  of  us  surfaces  occasionally  as 
evidenced  by  a  pair  of  freshmen  that  1  saw 
in  Baxter  Hall  trying  to  figure  out  how  they 
can  stop  worrying  and  accept  C's,  which 
didn't  come  in  high  school.  Or  by  a 
hundred  people  who  skip  the  rock  concert 
to  show  their  concern  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  South  Africa.  Or  by  someone  who 
forsakes  his  comfortable  dorm  room  for  a 
tent  and  some  time  to  himself.  Or  by  an 
editor  of  the  Record,  when  he  asks  for  an 
opinion  page  on  "religiosity  at  Williams." 
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Do 

academics 
replace 

religion  ? 

by  Bill  Clark  etal 

I've  gathered  enough  gutsiness  now  to 
challenge  myself  on  a  topic  that's  been 
second  nature  for  years.  I  hope  I  can 
challenge  you,  too.  At  the  height  of  my 
Billy  Graham  phase,  this  mood  would  have 
produced  a  good,  solid  fire  and  brimstone 
tirade  strong  enough  to  cast  a  pall  over  the 
Purple  Valley  for  a  week. 

But  like  the  Oedipus  Complex,  the  Billy 
Graham  phase  gets  resolved.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  be  more  constructive  than  fire  and 
brimstone. 

Don't  expect  too  much  of  me.  I  was 
raised  in  a  typically  enlightened  French 
Catholic  home  in  Maine  town  of  5,000.  My 
crusader  mentality  developed  early,  and 
much  of  my  time  at  high  school  I  spent 
organizing  prayer  groups  and  wrangling 
with  classmates  over  fine  points  of 
doctrine.  The  high  point  from  which  I 
launched  my  Williams  career  was  a 
stirring  valedictory  in  which  I  lamented 
the  removal  of  religious  values  from  the 
school  and  exhorted  students  and  faculty 
to  repent. 

Now  I  ask  you,  with  a  record  like  that, 
am  I  really  qualified  to  be  writing  about 
religion  at  Williams  College? 

That  sort  of  candidness  has  limited 
appeal  on  this  campus.  That's  why  it  didn't 
take  long  to  decide  that  this  is  not  going  to 
be  about  Newman  Association,  Christian 
Fellowship,  Chapel  Board,  the  nine 
churches  of  Williamstown  or  any  other 
quaint  statistic  about  overt  religious 
participation  that  may  come  to  mind. 
Whatever  I  might  feel  about  the  fact,  that 
ain't  where  it's  at  for  a  very  large  number 
of  Williams  students. 

I  certainly  can't  deny  that  all  those 
formal  organizations  are  a  part  of 
religiosity  at  Williams.  But  my  experience 

^  . .  .what  I  mean  by 
religion  hasn't  got  much 
to  do  with  formalities  /' 

with  them  has  tended  to  show  that  their 
activities  are  not  popular.  Despite  the 
importance  I  ascribe  to  "conventional" 
religious  activity  for  myself  and  others 
committed  to  it,  I  recognize  that  there's 
more  beneath  the  surface  that  must  be 
considered. 

The  longer  I  live  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
"religious"  life,  the  more  I  realize  that 
what  I  mean  by  "religion",  what  makes 
me  feel  an  affinity  to  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  people,  hasn't  got  much  to  do  with 
formalities.  I  have  to  define  religiorl  as  a 
lifestyle  that  allows  me  to  meet,  recognize, 
experience  life. 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  "answers" 
on  this  campus  (and  in  America  in 
general)  to  questions  of  religion  is 
pluralism.  The  easiest  way  to  cope  with 
the  incredible  variety  of  beliefs  we  find, 
even  in  tiny  Williamstown,  is  simply  to 
say,  "Whatever  turns  you  on."  I  was  naive 
enough  to  take  that  for  openness  when  I 
first  heard  it. 

It's  obvious  enough  now  that  the  words 
really  mean  something  quite  the  opposite. 
"That's  nice.  So  go  to  it,  and  leave  me 
alone!"  It's  really  an  ingenious  way  of 
playing  one  of  our  favorite  games: 
avoiding  challenge.  If  we  can  smile 
benevolently  on  everybody  else's  way  of 
thinking  then  we  can  avoid  having  to  let 
what  other  people  say  affect  us.  We  can 
avoid  ha<^ing  to  think  up  something  with 
which  to  reply.  Day  to  day,  we  just 
continue  doing  what  we've  always  done. 

And  what  is  it  that  Williams  students 
have  always  done?  If  there's  a  clear 
answer  in  the  world,  it's  this  one:  they've 


always  pursued  academic  success.  If  for 
some  bizarre  reason  we  suddenly  felt  the 
need  to  establish  an  official  Williams 
College  religion,  the  golden  idol  is 
"Success."  That  deity  seems  to  motivate 
every  breath.  Our  ritual  tools  are 
notebooks  and  card  catalogs.  The  supreme 
act  of  worship  is  grade  grubbing.  We 
experience  the  euphoria  of  "seeing  God" 
when  we  get  an  11.00,  and  the  guilt  of 
having  sinned  when  we  go  to  the  Log  the 
night  before  a  test.  The  thing  that  gives 
meaning  to  many  of  our  lives  is  the  quality 
of  our  academic  achievement. 

True,  I  indulge  my  senior  cynicism.  But 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that,  even  for  those  of  us  who  try  diligently 
to  apply  a  different  standard,  academics 
are  the  ultimate  determinants  of  value.  We 
ate  here  to  learn.  We  discuss  and  read  and 
hash  and  re-hash,  and  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  we  keep  our  questioning  in 
the  realm  of  rationality  and  the  scientific 
method. 

Even  our  response  to  the  formal  idea  of 
God,  insofar  as  we  make  one,  is  most  often 
to  examine  the  pros  and  cons  from  all 
available  angles  and  decide  that  we  can't 
decide,  And  all  this  time,  the  primary 
concern  in  our  minds  is  "How  good  will  my 
position  be  when  I  graduate?" 

'1  find  it  very  hard 

to  escape   the  conclusion 

that    academics 

are  the  ultimate 

determinants  of  value." 

Given  the  life  situation  at  Williams,  I 
suppose  I  could  be  talked  into  seeing  the 
religion  of  academics  as  viable,  It  is  a 
world-view,  a  lifestyle,  that  takes  care  of 
most  of  the  realities  of  the  world  between 
Route  7  and  Southworth  Street. 

But  you  will  forgive  me  for  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  our  world  will  be  a 
little  broader  and  my  "system"  will  need 
to  handle  a  lot  more  input.  Is  there  any 
ultimate  meaning  in  our  worship  of  sucess 
and  fear  of  failure?  Or  should  we  begin  to 
think  about  how  were  going  to  respond  to  a 
bunch  of  other  realities,  beyond  finding  a 
job  or  getting  into  grad  school? 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1  had 
completely  missed  (he  fact  of  my  own 
unawareness.  Right  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  there  are  about  a  billion  and 
one  different  aspects  of  life  to  be  explored 
and  fathomed. 

For  all  the  talk  about  "going  out  into  the 
real  world"  that  has  blown  the  doors  off 
half  the  senior  class,  you'd  think  that 
regular  day-to-day  life  isn't  going  on 
anywhere  near  this  place.  You'd  think  that 
there  are  no  little  kids  going  to  grammar 
school  down  the  hill  from  Dodd  House,  no 
businessmen  on  Spring  Street,  no  old  folks 
in  the  Sweetbrook  Nursing  Home. 

You'd  wonder  if  the  mountains  and  trees 
and  pastures  aren't  an  illusion,  or  if  the 
squirrels  on  the  lawns  in  the  early  morning 

''we  aren't  likely  to  see 
much  more  than 


statistics 
or  logicalities. . 


are  really  there.  Does  our  academic 
viewpoint  allow  us  to  be  aware  of  any  of 
those  things?  Can  we  ever  take  time  to 
think  about  them  enough  to  decide  what 
they  might  mean  in  our  lives?  But  unless 
we  apostasize  ourselves  from  the 
academic  world  view,  we  aren't  likely  to 
see  much  more  than  statistics,  logicalities 
or  a  reflection  from  someone  else's  poetry. 
If  we're  going  to  catch  that  fleeing 
potential,  we  need  a  more  vigorous,  wider 
approach  than  academics  can  give.  Not 
everything  real  can  be  spoken  of 
intellectually. 

The  problem  goes  back  to  that  pluralism 
that  I  started  to  complain  about  earlier. 
It's  not  that  I  haven't  conquered  my  most 


rabid  evangelistic  tendencies  and  come  to 
appreciate  the  solidness  of  a  good  many 
religious  views  different  from  my  own.  In 
that  sense,  I  guess  I  couldn't  be 
comfortable  being  against  "Pluralism". 
But  in  the  sense  that  I  have  begun  to  use 
thewordhere,  I  really  mean  a  kind  of  "I'm 
okay,  you're  okay"  view  that  prevents  us 
from  taking  a  position  that  might  lead  us 
into  conflict  with  somebody  else. 

If  one  thinks  that  one  religious  view  is  as 
good  as  another,  it  is  logically  impossible 


to  become  committed  to  any  religious 
view.  There  would  be  absolutely  no  good 
reason  for  making  a  choice.  Now,  that  may 
seem  perfectly  fine  to  some  of  you— it's 
easier  not  to  have  to  think  about  religion 
while  you're  trying  to  earn  your  degree. 
But  what  I've  been  trying  to  point  out  is 
that,  in  this  case,  not '  o  decide  is  to  decide. 

If  we  ignore  religion  to  concentrate  on 
the  degree,  then  the  degree  is  God  and  a  lot 
of  beautiful  reality  goes  by  the  board. 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Religious  vestiges  remain 


by  8tu  Massad 

Religion  is  like  a  fraternity:  its  absence 
at  Williams  is  a  sign  of  the  College's  break 
with  its  past.  While  organized  religion  still 
lingers  on  at  this  campus,  it  no  longer 
provides  the  center  for  campus  life  it  once 
did. 

Vestiges  remain.  Continuing  a  tradition. 
President  John  Chandler  studied  and 
taught  religion  before  his  inauguration. 
Chaplains  Jane  and  Michael  Henderson 
open  College  functions  with  religious 
invocations.  The  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel,  almost  always  sweepingly  empty, 
dominates  Williamstown. 

Once  it  was  different.  Once  religion  was 
a  pivot  point  for  campus  life.  Well  into  the 
19th  century  students  were  required  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  Sunday 
services,  as  well  as  daily  prayers.  The 
College  regulations  for  1795  focused  on 
regulating  student  morality.  They 
included  fines  for  "tardiness  at  prayers" 
and  for  "profanation  of  the  Sabbath," 

Indeed,  at  one  time  Williams  College 
was  the  origin  of  a  missionary  movement, 
the  focus  of  a  parish  and  a  center  of 
theological  discussion.  Ephraim  Williams 
died  <vith  a  Bible  and  a  psalmbook  in  his 
baggage. 

Williams  College  was  established  in  a 
society  steeped  in  the  Christian  ethos, 
committed  to  organized  religion  and  in 
fact  organized  around  it.  From  the 
Pilgrims'  landing,  religion  was  a  focus 
point  for  the  community,  a  center  of 
prayer  and  socializing  at  the  same  time. 
The  College  naturally  incorporated  that 
ethos.  West  College,  the  original  building 
on  campus,  contained  a  chapel. 

Yet  students  at  early  Williams  were  by 
no  means  saints.  Though  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
first  president  of  the  College,  was  ordained 
before  his  inauguration,  contemporaries 
found  a  non-religious  tone  to  the  school. 
The  deistic  rationality  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  popular  and  few 
professors  of  religion  were  graduated. 
Freshman  Timothy  Woodbridge  wrote  in 
1799  that  the  state  of  College  morals  was 
"decidedly  low." 

The  situation  changed  with  a  religious 
revival  in  1805.  The  Williams  Theological 
Society  was  founded,  intended  to  set  the 
moral  tone  on  campus.  In  this  atmosphere 
of  renewed  religiosity  the  Haystack 
Prayer  Meeting  occurred. 

On  a  late  summer  day  in  1806  Samuel 
Mills  and  four  other  students  met  to 
discuss  religious  ideas,  as  they  had  been 
doing  for  months.  Their  conversation 
turned  to  the  possibility  of  creating  foreign 
missions,  a  cause  Mills  championed.  In 
fact,  he  championed  the  cause  so  strongly 
that  his  academics  suffered  and  he  was 
'kept  from  graduating  with  his  class. 

Nevertheless,  he  founded  a  secret 
fraternity  considering  missions,  which  he 
moved  when  he  went  to  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1810.  This  joint 
fraternity  focused  Massachusetts  energy 
and  resulted  in  the  sending  of  the  first 
missionary  group  from  Salem  harbor  in 
1812. 

Another  religious  revival,  in  1825,  came 
with  the  threat  of  dissolution  of  the  College 
just  after  the  founding  of  Amherst  by  a 
splinter  group  of  Williams  people. 
Religious  enthusiasm  supported  the 
efforts  of  President  Edward  Griffin  to 
raise  money  and  revise  the  College. 
Without  the  inspiration  the  revival  induced 
in  students.  Griffin  said  he  "could  ne 
have  been  wrought  up  to  so  mighty  a 


work"  as  gathering  $25,000.  Part  of  the 
proceeds  went  to  building  a  chapel :  Griffin 
Hall, 

Despite  this  revival  of  both  religious 
spirit  and  College  finances,  student 
morality  soon  sank  to  its  previous  levels. 
According  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime, 
observing  Williams  in  1829,  "There  were  in 
the  lower  classes  of  the  college  some  of  the 
wickedest  youth  I  ever  knew  .  .  .  Parents 
who  had  profligate  sons  sent  them  here 
that  they  might  come  under  the  power  of 
divine  grace." 

Beyond  these  events,  Williams  students 
throughout  the  last  century  spent  time 
studying  theology.  From  the  1790s  students 
read  textbooks  on  the  subject  which 
explained  contemporary  doctrine. 

"There  were  some  of  the 
wickedest  youth 
I  ever  knew  ..." 

Presidents,  who  tried  to  set  a  moral  tone 
for  the  College,  were  frequently  professors 
of  religion.  The  first  five  presidents, 
serving  from  1793  to  1881,  all  held 
doctorates  of  divinity.  Many,  like 
President  Mark  Hopkins,  gave  Sunday 
sermons  in  the  College  chapel  and  wrote 
books  on  theology.  Their  concern  with 
religion  trickled  down  to  the  faculty  and  to 
students. 

A  variety  of  student  groups,  with  the 
chaplains,  help  to  carry  on.  Chapel  Board, 
Christian  Fellowship,  Newman 
Association  and  Jewish  Associatior^  all 
sponsor  services,  prayer  meetings  and 
discussions  to  set  a  religious  tone  for  the 
campus.  Chaplains  now  represent  each  of 
the  three  major  faiths  that  students 
profess.  Unlike  their  predecessors,  such  as 
the  Theological  Society  and  the  Christian 
Association,  however,  these  groups  work 
in  the  back  eddies  of  campus  life, 
respected  by  some,  attended  by  few. 

Parents  sent 
profligate  sons    here  to 
come  under  the  power 
of  divine  grace." 

Changes  in  the  Religion  Department  are 
still  more  marked.  From  a  center  of 
theological  discussion  and  dissemination 
of  New  England  Protestantism,  it  has 
become  a  center  of  doubt  and  secularism. 
No  longer  promulgating  doctrine,  it 
attempts  rather  to  analyze  religions 
objectively  and  digest  religious  thought 
rationally. 

And  the  College  no  longer  attempts  to 
enforce  religiosity.  With  the  passing  of 
many  of  the  Massachusetts  Blue  Laws 
went  the  system  of  fines  for  profanity. 
With  the  arrival  of  students  from  sects 
outside  the  New  England  standard, 
Williams  suspended  required  attendance 
at  services. 

Lamentable  or  long  overdue,  these 
changes  are,  like  the  abolition  ot 
fraternities  and  the  admission  of  women, 
the  products  of  social  changes.  We  may  be 
less  moral,  more  confident,  or  maybe 
more  honest  than  our  counterparts  of  1825. 
But  we,  like  them,  follow  the  norms  of  our 
culture. 
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Philadelphia   provides    weekend  escape 


This  drawing,  by  Miriam  Sapiro, 
depicts  Independence  Hall,  the 
old  Pennsylvania  State  House. 
Site  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  on  May  10th,  1775,  the 
hall  was  originally  constructed 
between  1732  and  1756. 


Editor's  notf:  With  multi-day 
vacations  approaching.  The 
Record  originates  with  this 
article  \A  Week-end  in 
PHILADELPHIA]  a  series-  of 
travel  pieces  designed  to  aid 
students  who  leave  campus  to 
see  the  world.  Next  Tuesday:  a 
weekend  in  New  York  City. 
by  Miriam  Sapiro 

Despite  jokes  about  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  being  closed  on 
Sunday,  there  Is  actually  quite  a 
lot  to  do  and  see  in  Philadelphia. 

Historical  Philadelphia  is, 
after  all,  the  site  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Federal  Constitution  were 
drafted,  debated,  and  finally 
signed.  Because  there  is  so  much 
going  on  in  the  city,  it  would  be 
wise  ti)  plan  a  visit  lasting  longer 
than  two  days,  but  the  outline  of  a 
week-end  in  Philadelphia  should 
whet  one's  appetite  for  more  than 
such  a  brief  glimpse  of  William 
Penn's  city. 

Getting  around  the  city  is 
simple  and  logical.  Most  sites  are 
within  walking  distance  of  each 
other  and  the  recommended 
hotels.  The  central  part  of 
Philadelphia  (which  Includes  the 
historical  section)  is  almost  a 
perfect  grid.  Anyone  who  can 
read  will  find  it  hard  to  gel  lost. 
The  first  stop  for  all  visitors 
should  be  the  Visitor's  Center  at 
3rd    &     Chestnut,     Up-to-date 


Phones,  keys  create  stir 


by  TimKenefick 

This  article  Is  the  result  of 
hours  of  cautious  research  by 
Byron  Walker  and  me.  At  great 
personal  risk,  we  chose  to 
investigate  two  of  the  most 
closely  guarded  secrets  in  the 
Williams  College 
Administration:  the  Centrex 
system  and  the  infamous  $10 
room  key  deposit.  The 
information  was  originally 
presented  to  the  College  Council 
and  finally,  after  almost  two 
weeks  of  procrastination,  I  have 
decided  to  go  public.  (Byron  is 
"too  busy"  to  help  me  write  this 
damn  thing). 

Centrex  is  really  a  great 
system.  We  get  to  make  all  the 
local  and  campus  calls  we  want 
for  free.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
humanity  "serviced"  by  MaBell, 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  any  basic 
monthly  charges.  All  we  pay  for 
are  toll  calls,  right?  Wrong! 

Using  our  behind-the-scenes 
investigative  technique— calling 
Business  Manager  Shane 
Riorden's  secretary  — we 
discovered  that  of  the  $880 
charged  per  year  for  college 
rooms,  $60  (7  per  cent)  goes  to 
pay  for  telephone  service,  This 


charge  pays  for  10  months' 
service,  including  spring 
vacation,  Christmas  vacation 
and  the  entire  months  of 
September  and  June.  This  may 
not  seem  fair  but  remember 
MaBell  operates  on  the  reality 
system :  if  the  phone  is  on  you  pay 
for  it;  the  fact  that  you  may  be 
2,000  miles  away   is   irrelevant. 

Here  is  where  the  plot  thickens. 
Being  an  intelligent  reader,  it 
may  have  occurred  lo  you  that 
although  everyone  pays  the  60 
bucks  up  front,  not  everyone  in 
the  college  has  their  own  phone. 
For  example,  a  Quad  in  Gladden 
has  only  one  living  room  phone 
for  four  occupants.  Therefore 
they  pay  $240  a  phone.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  Mission  Park  have 
individual  phones,  plus  one  extra 
in  our  living  rooms.  Thus  in  a  five 
person  suite  like  mine,  we  pay 
$300  for  six  Ephones  or  $50  a 
phone.  (We  like  to  think  of  it  as 
compensation  for  the  orange 
hallway.)  Is  this  fair?  I  think  so: 
I  live  in  Mission  Park. 

There  are  1797  students  living 

in     dorms    on    the    campus. 

According  to  Mrs.  Marlowe  there 

are,  give  or  take  a  very  few,  1200 

Continued  on  Page    1 3 


information  on  special  events  and 
tours  can  be  obtained  here.  There 
is  a  continuous  showing  of  the 
film  "Independence,"  portraying 
the  Founding  Fathers'  actions  in 
1774.  From  here,  it  is  just  two 
blocks  to  Independence  Hall,  the 
Liberty  Bell  Pavillion,  Congress 
Hall,  and  Old  City  Hall. 

After  you  enjoy  Philadelphia's 
historical  claims  to  fame,  visit 
the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.).  It  was 
built  l)etween  1819  and  1824,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  example  of  Greek 
Revival  architecture.  There  is 
also  a  20-minute  presentation  on 
Early  American  Culture. 

Continue  walking  down 
Chesnut  St.  toward  the  Delaware 
River,  passing  Carpenter's  Hall, 
site  of  the  1st  Continental 
Congress;  New  Hall,  c.1790;  and 
Pemberton  House,  formerly  the 
home  of  Quaker  merchani  .loseph 
Pemberton  and  now  an  Army- 
Navy  Museum. 

Al  the  corner  of  Chesnut  and 
Front  (parallel  to  the  river)  is 
Winston's.  This  casual  restaurant 
serves  delicious  gourmet  burgers 
and  fluffy  omelettes  for $2.2,5.  The 
latter  platter  includes  corn 
muffin,  potatoes,  slice  of 
cantelope,  in  addition  to 
Winston's  famous  "freebie  cart" 
of  assorted  side  orders  and 
garnishes.  Skip  dessert  and 
instead  sample  a  true 
Philadelphia  delicacy— soft 
pretzels  with  mustard. 

Proceed  alongside  the 
Delaware  River  to  Penn's 
Landing.  Ships  and  a  submarine 
dock  here  and  allow  visitors  to 
board  tor  a  nominal  fee.  Theie  is 
also  live  entertainment  during 
the  spring  and  summer. 

Near  the  harbor  stands  Society 
Hill,  the  oldest  section  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  townhouses  are 
certified  by  historical 

associations  and  restored  to  their 
original  appearance.  A  walk 
around  this  cobblestone 
neighborhood  is  a  must. 

Headhouse  Square,  featuring 
an  open-air  market  on  week- 
ends, and  Newmarket,  housing  a 
glass  dining  and  shopping 
complex,  are  located  nearby  at 
2nd  &  Pine  Sts.  Both  contain  a 
variety  of  boutiques  and 
whimsical  stores  selling  almost 
everything  from  kites  to  classic 
clothing  to  dollhouses.  The  Rusty 
Scupper  is  one  especially  popular 
dining  spot  where  you  can  enjoy 
steak  (lop  sirloin  -  $8.25),  seafood 


(shrimp  teriyaki  -  $8.50),  and 
caloric  desserts  ($1.75) 
overlooking  the  Delaware  River. 
The  restaurant  is  now  accepting 
reservations,  but  still  be  patient 
and  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  be  seated. 

For  after-dinner 
entertainment,  head  one  block  to 
South  St.,  the  "Greenwich 
Village"  of  Philadelphia.  This 
area  bustles  with  bars,  cabaret 
and  jazz  s.'iows,  and  shops  filled 
with  vintage  clothing.  Lickety 
Split  (4th  &  South  Sts.)  has 
fabulous  strawberry  daiquiris 
($2.50  and  big).  The  drinking  age 
in  Pennsylvania  is  21  and  proof  of 
such  is  required.  If  you  feel  like  a 
disco.  The  Latest  Dish  (613  S.  4th 
St.  -  $5  cover  inc.  2  drinks)  has  a 
nice  ambiance  and  attracts  an 
under-25  crowd.  The  dance  floor 
is  small  and  usually  crowded. 


If  you  are  hungry  at  a  late  hour, 
try  Cafe  Sud  (404  South  St.  'til  2 
a.m.).  It  features  mouthwatering 
homemade  desserts  ($2.50  and 
up)  and  strong  cappucino. 

Sunday  morning  is  a  good  time 
to  visit  either  the  Franklin 
Institute  Science  Museum  & 
Planetarium  (20th  &  the 
Parkway  -  Sun.  12-5  -  stud.  -  $2)  or 
the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum 
(26th  &  the  Parkway  -  Sun,  10-5  - 
free  until  1  p.m.).  The  former 
museum  has  a  walk-through 
human  heart,  350  ton  locomotive, 
and  roof-top  observatory.  The 
latter  institution  has  a  fine 
collection  of  classical  and 
contemporary  paintings. 

For  lunch,  take  a  bus  crosstown 
to  the  Gallery  Mall  at  9th  and 
Market  Sts.,  a  four-level  enclosed 
complex  of  125  stores  and 
restaurants.  You  can  sample 
everything  from  Greek  to  French 
food  at  the  Market  Fair, 
including  homemade  chocolate- 
chip  cookies  and  an  "ice  cream 
sundae  on  top  of  cake." 


To  see  the  site  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  lived  and  to  burn 
off  some  decadent  desserts,  walk 
five  blocks  toward  the  river  to 
Franklin  Court  at  318  Market  St. 
The  house  is  now  represented  by 
a  ghostly  outline  in  the  sky.  Tours 
of  the  courtyard  and  museum  are 
conducted  daily  during  the 
summer  (9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.)  and  on 
your  own  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

A  trip  crosstown  to  the 
Commissary  ( 1710  Sanson  St. )  for 
dinner  is  well  worth  the  distance. 
This  gourmet  cafeteria— -there  is 
a  restaurant  upstairs— has  some 
of  the  best  food  to  be  found  in 
Philadelphia.  The  menu  features 
a  wide  variety  of  delectables  such 
as  Caesar  salad  ($2.75),  zucchini 
quiche  ($2.50),  nationally  famous 
carrot  cake  ($2.00),  plus  more 
substantial  items.  Next  door  is  a 
pleasant  piano  bar  for  before-or- 
after-dinner  drinks. 

To  complete  your  week-end  in 
Philadelphia,  stroll  around  the 
adjacent  Rittenhouse  Square 
Park  area.  Enjoy  the  elegant 
homes,  cafes,  and  boutiques 
before  catching  your  plane-train- 
ride  back  to  Williamstown. 

How  to  Get  There: 

Alleghany  Airlines  flies  from 
Albany  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
roundtrip  airfare  is  $87.  Cab-fare 
from  the  airport  is  about  $8.  If 
you  can  get  to  New  York  City,  the 
hourly  trains  from  Perm  Station 
to  30th  St.  Station  are  fast 
( lhr.,45min.)  and  convenient. 
The  roundtrip  excursion  rate  is 
$17,  and  a  50^  "D"  or  No.  42  bus 
will  transport  you  to  the 
downtown  area. 

Where  To  Stay: 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
inexpensive  downtown  lodging 
for  students.  Two  moderately 
priced  hotels  are  the  Holiday  Inn 
at  4th  &  Arch  Sts.  ($43  double-$35 
single  plus  tax),  and  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  at  8th  & 
Chestnut  Sts.  ($41  double-$33 
single).  Both  are  within  three 
blocks  of  Independence  Mall. 

The  Philadelphia  International 
Youth  Hostel  is  located  iniWest 
Fairmount       Park.  The 

cost  per  night  is  $3  for  AYH 
members  and  $5  for  non- 
members  (reservations  required 
in  advance  215-878-3676).  You 
cannot  stay  more  than  three 
nights,  and  the  Hostel  is  closed 
December  15  -  January  15. 


Bills ville  league  questions  biking 


Bicycling  around  the  Williamstown  area  provides  a  scenic  means  ot 
escape  from  tht  book*.  *P''<«o  "V  Somersj 


by  Phil  Masser 

Who  uses  their  bicycles  in 
Williamstown?  What  do  they  use 
them  for?  Does  Williamstown 
need  bike  lanes? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
the  Williamstown  League  of 
Women  Voters  ask  in  their 
"Spoke  Out"  questionnaire.  The 
survey  seeks  information  not 
only  about  bike  lanes  but  also 
about  bicycle  safety,  repair 
clinics  and  racks. 

Strong  constituent  support  for 
bike  lanes  will  help  the  League 
convince  Williamstown  to  use 
state  funds  for  the  project.  Laura 
Sheppard,  a  member  of  the 
League,  believes  that  the  surveys 
will  make  a  difference.  "The 
more  input  we  have,  the  more 
weight  we  will  have  behind  us 
when  going  for  town  and  state 
funds." 

The  League  of  Women  voters 
urges  Williams  students  to 
continue  to  show  their  interest  in 
Williamstown  biking  facilities  by 
filling  out  the  questionnaire. 
Williams  represents  a  significant 
group  of  bikers,  Sheppard  said. 

Already  survey  results  indicate 
support  for  construction  of  a  bike 


lane  on  Route  2  extending 
towards  North  Adams.  There 
seem  to  be  many  avid  bikers  in 
Williamstown  who  use  their  bikes 
for  transportation  rather  than  for 
recreation,  according  to  the 
responses.  "The  gas  crunch  is 
probably  responsible  for  this 
balance,"  said  Sheppard. 

Williamstown  approved,  two 
years  ago,  a  plan  to  construct  a 
bike  lane  on  Route  43  to  Steele's 


Corner— a  favorite  for 
recreational  biker.s.  The  state 
vetoed  the  proposal,  claiming 
that  Route  43  wasn't  wide  enough 
for  a  bicycle  lane.  An  engineer 
for  the  state""  explained  that  the 
alternate  southward  road,  Route 
7,  had  too  steep  a  grade  for  a  bike 
lane. 

Past  failure  does  not  deter  the 
League  of  Women  voters  who  will 
continue  lobbying  for  bike  paths. 


Cut  out  and  drop  off  in  Baxter 

Hall, Renzi's  Book  Store,  or  mail  tol 

Bikes,  League  of  Women  Voters.Wiliiamstown,  MA  01267.  Please 

forward  additional  comments  if  you  have  them. 

t.  Describe  yourself: 

Bike  m(3Stlv  for  recreation 

—other;  please  describe: 

Bil<p  mostly  tor  transportation 

Botti 

oon't  bike  myseif,  but  am 

4.  How  often  do  you  use  your  bike? 

concerned    about    bike   safety 

Once  a  dav 

2.             under  18                over  18 

3-5  times  per  week 

your  town 

Once  a  week 

3.   In  what  areas  would  you  like  to 

Other;  please  describe: 

see     some     action?     Please 

number    in  order  of  preference. 

5.  If  you  would  tike  bike  lanes, 

—Bike  lanes  (along  main  roads) 

where?  Number  in  order  of 

preference. 

—Bike  paths  {off  road) 

— Rt.  43  Town  to  Steeles  Corner 

— More  bike  racks 

— Rt.  7  Town  to  Margaret  LIndley 

—Promotion  of  bicycle  safety  and 

Park 

education  (for  both  drivers  and 

— Rt.  /  Town  to  North  Hoosac  Road 

cyclists) 

— Rt.  2  Town  to  North  Adams  line 
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Diau's  Deli 
undergoes 
renovation 

by  Bob  Buckner 

Just  when  you  thought  you'd 
never  make  it  through  your  first 
all-nighter,  Diau's  Deli,  boasting 
renovations  and  new 

management,  reopens. 

The  deli,  located  next  to  the 
Williams  Bookstore  on  Spring 
Street,  opened  three  years  ago. 
Last  April,  the  original  owners, 
Duan  &  Toots  Hall,  sold  the 
business  to  Mike  and  Sheron 
Tuohey. 

Mike  Tuohey,  a  good  friend  of 
Duan  who  used  to  supply  the  deli 
with  its  various  meats  and 
cheeses,  jumped  at  the 
opportunity  to  buy  the  store.  "I 
had  always  been  in  the  food 
business,  ever  since  washing 
dishes  in  school,  but  I  always 
worked  for  somebody  else.  Now  I 
had  a  chance  to  try  it  on  my  own. 
I  closed  the  deal  on  April  1;  kind 
of  ominous,  isn't  it?" 

Actually,  Williams  College, 
which  owns  the  building, 
approved  the  transaction  without 
a  written  contract. 

The  Tuoheys  at  first  delayed 
immediate  renovation  to  the  end 
of  the  1979  academic  year.  Then, 
during  the  summer,  business 
from  th?  theater  people  proved 
too  profitable  to  close.  It  was  only 
on  Labor  Day  that  the  deli  closed 
for   repairs  and  refurbishment. 

The  biggest  change  that  old- 
timers  will  notice  is  the  removal 
of  the  counter  on  the  south  side  of 
the  store  and  the  extension  of  the 
main  counter  from  wall  to  wall. 

A  smaller,  more  functional 
glass  display  case  now  blends 
with  the  woodwork  in  the  rest  of 
the  building. 


by  John  K.  Setear 

Fall  Break  is  coming  up  pretty 
soon,  in  case  you  haven't  looked 
at  your  calendar  lately.  For  those 
of  us  who  care  about  such  things, 
it  meanSthat  the  first  Big  Crunch 
is  rapidly  approaching,  and  that 
all  those  papers  whose  topics  we 
have  been  thinking  about  since 
they  were  assigned  are  actually 
approaching  their  due  dates.  This 
is  bad  news,  particularly  since 
the  Log  is  still  open  and  the 
football  team,  despite  its 
supposed  lack  of  offensive  punch, 
nonetheless  plans  to  show  up  at 
Weston  for  all  its  scheduled  home 
games. 

Still,  one  way  or  another,  those 
papers  are  going  to  have  to  be 
written.  The  "another"  way  is  to 
send  off  your  money  to  one  of 
those  disreputable 
manufacturers  of  prefabricated 
term  papers,  but  even  the  amoral 
soul  may  waive  this  option  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  nothing 
quite  as  thrilling  as  the  race  to 
complete  f>  paper  in  fewer  hours 
than  it  is  pages  long.  This  is  a 
particularly  challenging  rule  of 
thumb  on  longer  papers,  since 
people  who  can  stay  up  two 
straight  days  and  still  type,  let 
alone  find  their  way  to  a 
t.eacher's  mailbox,  are 
approximately  as  rare  as  fresh 
food  at  Sunday  dinner  or  concise 
columnists. 

Let  me  be  so  eager  to  risk  the 
wrath  of  those  professors  who 
equate  forgetting  to  include  the 
page  number  of  a  three-word 
quote  with  matricide  as  to  ease 
the  student's  burden  just  a  bit 
with  some  helpful  suggestions.  In 
order  to  protect  me  against 
anonymous  notes  on  my  door  in 
Bowie-knife  strokes  as  well  as 
against  ever  having  to  speak  to  a 
lawyer  again,  let  me  confine  my 
aid  to  the  wear^,  bleary,  and 


Changes  make  the  deli  "more 
efficient,"  according  to  its  owner. 
Before,  the  deli  had  only  two 
stations  where  sandwiches  were 
made.  Consequently,  during  peak 
times,  people  had  to  wait  for  their 
food.  Now,  three  stations  help 
reduce  the  waiting  period. 

Tuohey  also  plans  to  sand  down 
the  wood  on  the  floor  and  apply  a 
protective  layering  during  one 
night  so  he  won't  be  forced  to 
close  the  deli.  The  newly-added 
telephone  allows  call-in  orders. 
Now,  people  on  a  limited 
lunchbreak  don't  have  to  wait  in 
line.  Now  when  an  entry  wants 
some  food,  one  person  can  call 
and  pick  it  up  while  the  rest  stay 
in  the  dorm. 

If  it's  your  turn  to  phone  in  the 
order,   though,   don't   bother  to 


look  in  the  phone  t)ook— the 
number  isn't  there.  Tuohey 
explained,  "When  I  got  the  new 
directory,  I"  looked  for  my 
number  but  couldn't  find  it.  So,  1 
called  them  ( the  phone  company) 
up,  and  you  know  what  they  said? 
'Oh,  we  forgot'!"  Incidentally, 
the  number  is  458-5969. 

Tuohey  may  install  a  small 
table  if  it  doesn't  "require  him  to 
call  the  deli  a  restaurant.  He  now 
avoids  paying  restaurant  taxes, 
since  the  Massachusetts  zoning 
laws  classify  an  eating 
establishment  with  fixed  seating 
as  a  restaurant.  The  deli  at 
present  has  no  'fixed  seating'; 
the  benches  around  the  walls  are 
actually  large  'window  sills',  and 
the  stools  are  'decorative  works 
of  art.'  "I  can't  help  it  if  people 


Newly  renovated,  Diau's  deli  offers  bright,  spacious  counter  space 
and  seating  areas. 


Setearical  Notes 


sneery  to  the  topic  of  titles. 

Titles?  you  may  scoff.  What 
lirip  amidst  a  sea  of  dangling 
participles  and  split  iiifiiiitives  is 
a  lousy  five-work  phrase  poorly 
centered  onto  a  title  page 
anyway? 

Scoff  as  much  as  you  will,  but  it 
is  widely  known— and  your  little 
antennae  better  be  going  up, 
ready  to  drop  with  sarcasm, 
since  "it  is  widely  known"  is  a 
phrase  whose  use  to  support 
dubious  conclusions  and  fudged 
facts  is  rivalled  only  by  the 
phrase,  "they  say  ..."—that  the 
title  is  the  most  important  part  of 
your  paper.  It  does  come  first, 
after  all.  Er,  I  mean,  it  does  come 
first,  before  all.  Usually,  though, 
you  just  spend  the  time  it  takes 
you  to  walk  from  the  bathroom  to 
the  typewriter  to  think  up  a  title, 
clack  it  out  onto  the  title  page, 
and  hand  in  your  paper. 

But  is  there  a  "thesis  page"  or 
a  "first  disorganized  argument 
page"  or  a  conclusion 
completely  unjustified  by  what 
has  gone  before  page"?  No,  there 
is  not.  Obviously,  then,  the  title  is 
mucn  more  important  than  those 
other  things. 

So  I  have  seen  it  fit  in  my 
infinite  generosity  and  stunningly 
finite  wisdom  to  present  here  a 
list  of  titles  for  papers  on  many 
different  topics  in  many  different 
fields  of  endeavor.  If  you  can't 
find  one  you  like,  just  drop  me  a 
note  and  a  sack  of  quarters 
weighing  as  many  pounds  as  your 
paper  is  long,  and  we'll  try  to 
work  something  out.  And  no 
matter  what  else  you  don't  have 
to  footnote  me.  First  of  all,  since 
Political  Science's  initials  are 
closer  to  a  well-known  evaluation 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  education,  let 
us  start  with  a  few  suggestions 
for  a  title  on  the  role  of  the 
modern  media  in  shaping  our 


perceptions  of  our  government: 

"Balancing  National  Security 
with  Public  Interest  or  Finding  a 
Happy  Media." 

"Future  Schlock.':  The 
Systematic  Repression  of  the 
Press  by  Government" 

"All  the  New  that  Fits.  They 
Print:  Government  Censorship 
and  the  Pentagon  Papers" 

"Bench  Press:  The  Weight  of 
Judicial  Decisions  Against  the 
First  Amendment" 

"The  Media  and  the  Massage: 
Press  Distortions  'in  the  National 
Interest'  " 

"Is  Katharine  Graham 
Crackers?:  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  D.C.  scene" 

I'm  sure  you'll  all  agree  that 
that's  probably  sufficient 
treatment  not  only  of  Political 
Science,  but  of  all  of  Division  II. 
(Besides,  "Christ  and  the 
Keynesian  Cross"  would  get  me  in 
big  trouble  with  the  Newman 
Associatton.)  Let  us  rush  in 
fearlessly,  then,  to  where  pre- 
meds  love  to  tread,  often  upon 
each  other:  Division  III. 

Physics  course  have  papers 
about  as  often  as  house  mascots 
do.  No  Chemistry  pun  will  ever 
top  the  immortal— Question: 
"What  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  call  their  first  male  child? 
Answer:  Arsenic."  As  far  as 
Psychology  goes,  "A  Blatant 
Freud:  The  Sham  of 
Pscyhoanalysis"  and  "To  Bell 
and  Back:  The  Story  of  Pavlov's 
Dogs"  pretty  much  exhaust  the 
list  of  possibilities.  We  are  left, 
then,  with  Biology: 

"Some  Like  It  Hot:  Warm- 
blooded Dinosaurs?" 

"A  Tern  for  the  Worse: 
Distrubances  in  Arctic  Bird 
Migration  Patterns" 

"Media  Darwin:   The  Press's 
Fascination  with  Evolution" 
Continued  on  Page  14 


want   to  sit  on  art  or  window 
sills,"  declares  Tuohey. 

Turning  to  the  food,  Tuohey 
explains  that  the  menu  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  original 
owners,  the  Halls.  The  ideas  for 
the  menu  came  from  a  small 
place  in  Providence,  R.I.  called 
Joe's,  where  the  Hall's  liked  to 
eat.  After  Joe's  went  bankrupt, 
they  borrowed  many  of  his 
sandwich  combinations  for  their 
deli.  These  included  the 
traditional  meats,  such  as  roast 
beef,  ham,  and  pastrami; 
cheeses,  like  Swiss  and  cheddar; 
and  breads,  including  rye, 
pumpernickle,  and  whole  wheat. 
The  Halls  added  other  items  to 
their  menu,  like  bagels,  lox, 
various  leas,  and  ice  cream. 

Mike  Tuohey  stresses  that 
anyone  can  add  to  the  menu. 
"You  think  of  a  combination,  and 
we'll  make  it."  For  example,  one 
of  Duan's  friends,  Sheafe 
Satterthwaile  (Center  for 
Environmental  Studies)  has 
several   combinations    named 


after  him— the  Autumn,  winter, 
and  Spring  Sheiks  (Duan  thought 
his  name  was  Sheik,  not  Sheafe). 
The  basic  Sheik  is  a  bagel  with 
cream  cheese.  The  seasonal 
variations  occur  with  the  change 
in  the  fruit  of  the  season,  apple  in 
autumn,  walnuts  in  winter,  and 
walnuts  and  bananas  in  spring. 

The  Tuoheys  are  contemplating 
adding  an  entire  new  dimension 
to  the  deli-breakfast.  They  hope 
to  start  offering  omelettes  and 
crepes  on  the  weekends  as  an 
experiment.  If  it  works,  they 
might  expand  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Higher  prices  have  not  yet 
come  with  the  physical 
alterations.  Tuohey  says'  that 
wholesale  food  costs  have  risen 
by  24  percent  since  April.  Most  of 
that,  he  believes,  is  from  the 
increased  cost  of  shipping 
t)ecause  of  the  higher  price  of 
gasoline.  "I'll  try  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  I  can,  but  you  either  raise 
the  price  or  cut  the  quality,  and 
people  would  rather  pay  a  little 
more  for  something  they  want." 


Time  commitment  survey 

Sludenls  will  receive  in  their  mailboxes  copies  of  this  survey  by 
the   end  of  the   week. 

In  the  Sept.  18  issue  of  the  Record,  Dean  O'Connor  sef  out  some 
guidelines  concerning  students'  time  commitments.  He  suggested 
that  "course  requirements  should  not  exceed  12  hours  per  week  on 
the  average,  Including  class  time."  Healsodiscussed  the  amount  of 
time  students  spend  in  extra-curricular  as  compared  to  academic 
activities.  The  Record  would  like  to  find  out  how  realistic  his 
suggestions  are,  and  how  much  time  students  really  do  spend  in 
various  activities. 

in  the  chart  below,  please  fill  in  the  courses  you  take,  next  to 
the  name  of  the  department,  and  approximately  how  many  hours 
you  spend  on  eaci  ,  including  class  time. 

^'^"  °'-                                     Course                     Average 

Number                  hours  a  week 

Afro-American  Studies 

American  Civilization 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Classics 

..Economics 

English 

Environmental  Studies 

Foreign  Languages 

Geology 

History 

History  of  Science 

History  of  Ideas 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psycholoqy 

Religion 

Sociology 

Theatre 

Other 

In  this  chart,  please  fill  In  the  type  of  activities  you  are  In- 
volved in  (sports,  music,  drama,  etc.),  the  specific  groups  In  each 
category  (Berkshire Symphony,  Choral  Group, etc.)  and  how  many 
hours  you  spend  on  each  activity  in  an  average  week.  If  you  par- 
ticipate in  more  than  one  group  In  any  kind  of  activity  during  the 
same  weeks,  add  the  time  for  all  of  them  together,  but  be  sure  tc 
specify  that  the  total  is  for  more  than  one  commitment. 

Average 
Type  of  activity                   Specific  groups                  Hours  a  week 
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The  Original  Williams  Octet  wows  them  with  its  customary  flair  and  exhuberance 


photo  by  Somers) 


Alumni  octet  thrills  nostalgic  crowd 


by  Karon  Walker  and 
Jackson  Galluvvav 

A  fanatically  noslalgic 
audience  packed  the  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall  Saturday 
night  to  hear  the  dulcet  tones  of 
the  Original  Williams  Octet  in  its 
fifth  reunion  concert. 

The  crowd  was  large  enough  to 
leave  President  Chandler 
pressed  against  the  back  wall 
without  a  seat,  and  was  stocked 
with  alumni  of  sufficient  vintage 
so  as  to  render  two  verses — with 
words—  of  "The  Mountains." 

TheOctet-actually,  an  Eight- 
teen- tel  -  opened  with  a  stirring 
rendition  of  "Come  fill  your 
glasses  up"  (to  Williams,  to 
Williams,  to  Williams)  and  led 
right  into  one  of  its  popular 
specialties,  "Louisiana 
Hayride."  The  range  and  variety 
of  the  musical  styles  to  \Vhich  the 
old  Octet  can  apply  itself  was 
evident  in  its  next  selection, 
"Bidin'  My  Time."  The  first  set 
closed  with  the  Octet's  baroque- 
inspired  "Little  Willy." 


Jim  Rice,  '52,  brought  the 
audience  to  its  leel  with  a  foot- 
stompin',  hand-clappin',  banjo- 
strumniin'  tiiedloy  of  San 
Francisco  tunes.  One  listener 
was  prompted  to  say  thai  Rice's 
performance  made  him  realize 
"how  little  my  father  had 
accomplished,"  while  another 
predicted  a  fine  futui'e  for  the 
musician  in  pizza  parlor 
entertainment. 

The  Eighteen-lel  then 
reappeared  for  a  group  of  golden 
oldies.  A  classic  performance 
"Peg  0'  My  Heart"  was 
appropriately  crowned  when  the 
baritone  soloist  Malcolm 
MacGruer  tossed  a  handful  of 
carnations  to  his  heartthrob  in 
the  front  row  (his  wife  Peg).  The 
medley  of  traditional  songs  which 
followed  featured  a  mellow  wit 
and  charm  which  I  he  younger 
members  of  the  audience  found 
somewhat  shocking,  but 
definitely  amusing.  "Don't 
Mention  My  Name  ( If  You  Talk 
in  Your  Sleep)"    is   one   of   the 


contemporary  Octet's  bread-and- 
butter  tunes,  but  the  Eighteen-tet 
gave  the  semi-familiar  song  a 
different  flavor.  "Drink  to  Me 
Only  Willi  Thine  Eyes"  rounded 
out  the  sol. 

The  definite  highlight  of  the 
show  was  the  Eighteen-tet's 
arrangemenl  of  an  Ogden  Nash- 
Kurt  Weil  collaboration,  "The 
Trouble  with  Women."  This 
starlling  examination  of  the 
niale-leiiiale  social  relationship 
elicited  gasps  from  some  of  the 
ex-deans  in  the  audience  who  are 
especially  susceptible  to 
blatantly  offensive,  sexist 
exhibitions  lespecially  in 
l)arbershop  waltzes),  but  the 
effect  on  the  large  part  of  the 
audience  was  rousing. 

The  contemporary  Octet  made 
a  cameo  appearance  in  the 
second  half  of  the  progiam.  more 
to  plug  their  upcoming  November 
2  concert  than  to  entertain. 
Nevertheless,  entertainment 
isn't  an  effort  for  the  Octet.  It 
sang    "Old    Tom    Wilson"    with 


characteristic  vim  and  vigor, 
then  moved  into  an  area  of 
inspired  expertise  with  a 
choreographed  version  of  "In 
the  Still  of  the  Night."  The  Octet 
finished  with  "Five  F'oot  Two". 

Alumni  chauvinism  found  an 
outlet  in  the  next  two  selections, 
one  an  instrumental  interlude, 
"The  Spring  Street  Rag,"  a 
clever  melange  of  Scott  Joplin 
and  traditional  Williams  songs  A 
dedicational  anthem  to  the  new 
Bernharl  Music  Center  drew  a 
standing  ovation  for  its 
composer-performer,  the  founder 
of  the  original  Octet,  Warren 
Hunke. 

The  program  ended  with  the 
traditional  "I  Love  the  Ladies" 
and  a  medley  of  tunes  from 
"Carousel."  In  spite  of 
continuous  applause  for  more 
then  five  minutes,  the  Eighteen- 
tet  declined  an  encore, 
presumably  to  save  their 
material  for  the  sixth  annual 
reunion  concert  next  year. 


Round  concert 
uninspiring 

by  Jackson  Galloway 

Last  Friday's  Music  in  the 
Round  treated  its  audience  to  a 
rather  mediocre,  if  pleasant,  two 
and  one-half  hours  of  music. 

The  Schubert  Octet, 

commissioned  as  a  companion 
piece  to  the  Beethoven  Septet, 
opened  the  program. 

Indeterminate  articulation 
seemed  to  characterize  the 
performance  of  the  large 
chamber  work. 

The  dotted  rhy  thms  of  the  first 
movement  lacked  precision  while 
the  general  movement  of  the 
music  lacked  consistent  direction 
and  vigor,  especially  at  climactic 
points.  Ragged  sound  marked  the 
unison  passages  of  the  scherzo 
alternating  with  flights  of  the 
violin  over  a  rather  thin 
ensemble.  The  filling  parts  could 
not  seem  to  produce  enough 
sound  to  support  the  themes  and 
melodic  adventures  of  the  violin. 

Mr.  Hegyi's  stylistic  practices 
proved  a  bit  much  in  his 
exchange  of  melodic  ideas  with 
the  more  appropriately 
mannered  clarinet.  The  other 
instruments  seemed  to  fall  under 
the  piercing  tone  and  swelling 
vibrato  of  Mr.  Hegyi's 
accompaniment,  thus  creating 
several  periods  of  melodic  void. 

The  andante  movement  proved 
more  suited  to  Mr.  Hegyi's 
temperament  in  its  prominent 
display  of  the  violinist's  skill.  As 
a  pleasant  surprise  this  weak 
movement,  with  its  variations  on 
a  theme  similar  to  that  of  the 
Policeman's  song  in  The  Pirates 
of  Penzance,  proved  quite 
interesting  as  the  ensemble 
pulled  together  nicely.  The 
inenuetlo  movement  moved 
along  briskly  with  a  rousing 
Biergarten  trio  to  close  it. 

As  the  piece  wore  on,  the 
instrumentalists  seemed  to  warm 
up,  and  the  finale  caught  them  at 
the  peak  of  their  technique.  The 
string  balance  was  excellent,  and 
expression,  which  up  to  that  point 
had  been  lackluster,  came  into  its 
own  backed  by  a  firm  rhythmic 
pulse. 

One  major  sore  point 
throughout  the  performance  was 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Reicherf  sings  in  concert 


Judith  Reichert,  soprano,  will 
present  a  program  of  Baroque 
vocal  music  on  Saturday, 
October  20,  at  8  p.m.,  in  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in 

Williamstown.  Appearing  with 
her  will  be  Victor  Hill  ( organ  and 
harpsichord),  Polly  Mattson 
(harpsichord),  and  Stephen  Colt 
(trumpet).  The  concert  is  the 
second  in  the  current  season  of 
Griffin  Hall  Concerts.  The  public 
is  invited  to  attend  free  of  charge. 

The  featured  work  will  be 
Cantata  199  by  Bach,  a  work  that 
was  only  discovered  in  the  early 
20th  century.  It  was  written  for 
the  llth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and 
consists  of  alternating  recitatives 
and  arias  in  a  devotional  mood, 
culminating  in  a  joyful  aria  in  the 
rhythm  of  a  gigue. 

The  program  opens  with 
Buxtehude's  solo  cantata  "So 
God  loved  the  world."  Both  of 
these  works  will  be  sung  in 
German,  but  synopses  in  English 
will  be  provided.  A  group  of  early 
English  songs  and  three  Handel 
arias  conclude  the  program. 

Judith  Reichert  has  appeared 
regularly  on  the  Griffin  series 
since  1973.  Her  most  recent  out- 
of-town  dates   include   concerts 


last  summer  in  Monterey  and 
Deerfield.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College  and  has  been  a 
voice  student  of  Dorothy  Stahl 
and  Judith  Raskin. 


Berkshire  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  perform 

The  Berkshire  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  present  its  first 
concert  of  the  season  this 
Friday  night  October  19  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  Chapin  Hall.  The 
orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Julius  Hegyi,  will  perform 
Hindemith's  Concerto  for 
Orchestra,  Dvorak's 
Symphony  No.  it  in  F  Major, 
Op.  7(i,  and  Grieg's  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 

Pianist  Walter  Hautzig  will 
join  the  orchestra  for  the 
performance  of  the  Grieg 
concerto.  Hautzig  will  also 
hold  a  piano  master  class 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4  p.m. 
in  the  instrumental  room  of 
Bernhard  Music  Center.  The 
master  class  is  open  to  all 
pianists. 
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The  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage  played  taa  disappointingly  small  audience  last  Thursday  night  in 
Chapin  Hall.  Despite  administration  fears  of  vandalism  and  general  rowdiness  on  the  part  of  the 
audience,  only  one  scrape  occurred-an  incident  between  a  cellege  student  and  a  town  resident  that 
was  quickly  broken  up  by  Security.  (photo  by  Johnson) 
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CorneU's  artifacts  to  receive  more  exposure 


by  Charles  Merzbacher 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  chat  the 
works  of  such  a  reclusive  figure 
as  Joseph  Cornell  should  be 
tucked  away  in  an  unfrequented 
corner  of  the  Williams  Art 
Museum  in  Lawrence  Hall. 

Plans  call  for  moving  the  three 
multi-media  boxes  to  a  more 
prominent  location.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  the  works  are 
encased  in  a  display  shelf  in  the 
East  wing  of  the  museum,  just  off 
the  rotunda. 

One  wonders  if  the  boxes' 
present  location,  while  escaping 
the  notice  of  casual  visitors  and 
making  close  viewing  difficult, 
might  heighten  the  reliquary 
nature  of  the  works.  The  wood 
and  glass  cases  show  off  the 
Cornell  boxes  in  the  same  way 
that  the  boxes  themselves  show 
off  the  forms  and  artifacts  that 
the  artist  has  captured. 

Cornell  was  born  in  1903,  so  his 
younger  years  coincided  with  the 
rise  of  the  dadaist  and  surrealist 
movements  in  Europe.  While 
American  art  tended  to  guard  its 
originality  in  the  proletarian 
murals  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
or  later  in  De  Kooning's  female 
portraits,  Cornell  continued  in  his 
solitary  way,  keeping  closer 
affinities  with  the  likes  of 
Duchamp  and  Ray  than  with  his 
American  contemporaries. 

According  to  Patrick  L. 
Stewart,  professor  of  Art,  Cornei! 
lived  very  modestly,  collecting 
mountains  of  debris  and  trinkets 
from    which    he    assembled    his 


works.  He  never  married,  and 
throughout  his  life  his  family 
looked  after  him.  His  sister 
donated  the  present  collection  of 
boxes  and  collages  to  the  college 
a  year  after  the  artist's  death  in 
1972. 

The  three  boxes  on  display  in 
the  East  wing  all  have 
unassuming  wooden  frames, 
glass  panes,  and  white-washed 
walls  on  the  interiors  as  basic 
features.  Beyond  that,  however, 
the  space  of  each  box  is  used  in  a 
different  manner. 

The  "Sun  Box"  is  the  most 
accessible  of  the  works.  A  cheap 
medallion  representing  the 
familiar  image  of  the  smiling, 
benevolent  sun  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  backdrop.  Kings  of 
various     sizes     and     a     ball 


suspended  from  rods  across  the 
upper  area  of  the  box  resemble 
some  renaissance  cosmological 
mode.  Along  with  this  evocation 
of  Newton  or  Galileo,  the  circle 
motif  found  encrusted  in  the  paint 
of  the  background  and  in  the 
rings  reminds  one  of  the  folklore 
image  of  "The  Circle  'Kound  The 
Sun." 

A  piece  of  driftwood  and  a 
broken  clay  pipe  are  fastened  to 
the  base.  Both  of  these  objects 
display  the  effects  of 
deterioration.  One  might  relate 
this  aspect  back  to  the  apparently 
unchanging  presence  of  the  sun. 
II  seems  more  important, 
however,  that  the  pipe  and  the 
fragment  of  wood  seem  to  have 
been  nailed  down  in  desperation, 
while  upon  the  backdrop  one  can 


Joseph  Cornell's  "Sun  Box"  on  permanent  display  in  Lawrence  Hall. 


see  evidence  of  some  sort  of 
dividers  that  have  been  ripped 
out.  It  is  as  if  the  disorder  of  nails 
surrounding  the  pipe  tell  the  tale 
of  an  artist  who  is  trying  to  hold 
on  to  a  few  slight  ruins  lest  they 
should  be  carried  away  with  the 
rest. 

Seen  as  a  whole,  the  work 
confronts  the  central, 

stereotypical  image  of  the  sun 
with  a  whole  realm  of  sun-related 
imagery,  turns  that  quotidian 
figure  into  an  emblem  of  the 
sun's  effect  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
past.  The  discussion  of  change 
with  regard  to  the  sun's 
permanence  is  the  most  valuable 
side  of  the  work.  The  quest  for  a 
quintessence  of  the  sun  seems  a 
little  too  evident.  The 
archetypical  and  historical  roots 
area  little  too  clear.  At  Hit  limit, 
"Sun  Box"  begins  to  cross  over 
from  object  and  Into  analysis. 

In  contrast  to  the  neat  and 
rigorous  interplay  of  Ideas  of 
"Sun  Box",  the  other  two  works 
on  view  stress  more  varied  and 
Indefinite  symbolism.  The  box 
with  a  fragment  of  a  picture  of 
Puss  'n  Boots  is  the  least 
cluttered  of  the  boxes.  Cornell 
sticks  Images  onto  the  sides  of  the 
interior,  but  the  central  enclosed 
space  Is  left  largely 
Inarticulated.  The  numerous 
disintegrated  and  worn  elements 
provide  a  much  starker 
Interpretation  of  the  theme  of 
mutubilitv  found  in  "Sun  Box." 


Modern  Music 


DREAM  POLICE  (Cheap  Trick) 

The  record-buying  audience 
has  been  betrayed  by  Cheap 
Trick.  After  three  promising  and 
enthusiastic  studio  records  and 
one  live  LP,  these  four  favorites 
of  the  pop-rock  scene  have  pulled 
a  major  blunder.  Dream  Police 
has  none  of  the  tact,  humor,  or 
good  nature  that  the  group  has 
become  known  for;  It  is  an  album 
Contaminated  with  aspirations 
for  "success." 

As  the  primary  example,  the 
title  track  is  nothing  more  than  a 
recycling  of  last  year's  fabulous 
"Surrender"  (from  Heaven 
Tonight),  with  a  confusing  array 
of  strings  thrown  in.  "Dream 
Police"  is  a  shallow  and 
dehydrated  sequel  to  its 
wonderful  forerunner,  which  did 
not  rely  on  gimmicky  vocals  or 
runaway  violins.  While  it  is  a 
catchy  tune  and  fine  AM  fare, 
"Dream  Police"  stands  finally  as 
an  inferior  song. 

When  they  are  not  copying 
themselves,  Cheap  Trick  seems 
to  be  busy  imitating  two  other 
contemporary  bands,  Bachman- 
Turner  Overdrive  and  -the 
Electric  Light  Orchestra.  Why 
they  should  have  picked  these 
two  dismal,  creatively  self- 
limiting,  and  mutually  opposed 
musical  entities  as  models  is  a 
dreary  mystery,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  their 
previous  major  influence  had 
been  the  Beatles,  whom  Cheap 
Trick  had  evoked  with  such 
freshness  and  flair  on  their 
previous  two  studio  LP's,  In 
Color  and  Heaven  Tonight.  The 
switch  has  been,  not  surprisingly 
a  disaster. 

The  majority  of  Dream  Police 
is  made  up  of  repetitive  shuffles 
so  unintelligent  as  to  recall  the 
bludgeoning  stupidity  of  BTO— 
take  "The  House  is  Rocking," 
"Writing  on  the  Wall,"  or  the 
pathetically-sung  (by  bassist 
Tom  Peterson)  "I  Know  What  I 


Want  "  as  examples.  Bui  surely 
the  prime  offender  here  must  be 
the  nine  minute-plus  "Gonna 
Kalse  Hell,"  which  by  virtue  of 
its  title  alone  ranks  as  the  most 
inane  song  on  the  album. 

Imitating  ELO,  Cheap  Trick 
does  a  little  better.  The  mid- 
tempo  "Voices"  sounds  more  like 
ELO  than  the  Beatles,  with  Its 
weepy  chorus  and  whining 
vocals,  but  Is  still  a  pleasant 
song.  The  hard-rock  version  of 
this  number  is  side  one's  "Way  of 
the  World,"  which  is  probably  the 
cleverest,  least  overbearing,  and 
most  fun  track  on  the  LP. 

Sadly,  though.  Dream  Police 
offers  no  improvement  over  the 
earlier  Cheap  Trick  albums.  In 
pandering  to  a  mass  audience 
and  a  music  world  of  hype  and 
indirection.  Cheap  Trick  has 
traded  in  its  buoyant  senses  of 
humor  and  timing  for  an  obvious, 
purposeful  stupidity. 

KAT  TO  THE  BEAT  (Blondie) 

This,  too,  is  Blondie's  fourth 
studio  LP,  and  it  suffers  from 
none  of  the  indirection  or  sell-out 
of  Dream  Police.  Instead, 
Blondie  emerges  as  an  assertive 
and  upbeat  new  wave  unit, 
confident,  eager,  and  able  to  take 
on  musical  doings.  Simply  put, 
this  is  a  delightful  and  spirited 
rock  LP,  with  an  Irresistible 
sound. 

While  not  as  explicitly 
commercial  as  last  year's 
Parallel  Lines,  Eat  to  the  Beat 
contains  some  terrific  pop  songs 
nevertheless:  "Union  City  Blue" 
and  "Dreaming"  (the  current 
single)  stand  as  examples.  The 
rougher  sound  of  last  year's  "One 
Way  or  Another"  is  continued  as 
well,  on  the  songs  "Living  in  the 
Real  World,"  "Accidents  Never 
Happen,"  and  the  title  track. 

While  the  songs  are  all  catchy 
and  interesting,  the  real  story 
behind  this  album  is  the  voice  of 


lead  singer  Deborah  Harry.  Her 
singing  continues  to  improve  with 
each  album,  and  on  Eat  to  the 
Heat  she  takes  her  place  among 
the  best  of  today's  rock  singers. 
She  effectively  contrasts  her 
excited  upper-register  yelps  with 
the  more  remote  singing  style  she 
has  become  known  for; 
interestingly,  this  latter  tactic  of 
dispassionate  distance  has  the 
odd  effect  of  making  her  voice 
sound  still  more  passionate.  Yet 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  cut  loose 
with  her  voice,  and  has  thus 
developed  a  wide-ranging  vocal 
"swagger,"  as  on  "Living  in  the 
Real  World,"  where  she  proudly 
acclaims,  "I  can  be  whoever  I 
want  to-  I  talk  to  myself,  I  even 
agree."  This  boastful  posltivity, 
oblivious  to  external  obstacles, 
runs  throughout  Eat  to  the  Beat 
and  gives  II  an  air  of  eager, 
affirmative  urgency. 

While  Harry's  voice  bounces 
through  some  songs  and  rocks 
through  some  others,  it  Is 
Blondie's  uncanny  ability  to  meld 
that  voice  into  their  songs  that  is 
the  group's  forte.  Harry's  voice 
weaves  in  and  out  over  organ 
lines  and  low-register  guitar 
runs,  repeatedly  and  with 
variation,  to  produce  a  strikingly 
hypnotic  effect.  This 

mesmerising  tendency,  present 
in  last  year's  "Heart  of  Glass,"  Is 
found  as  well  on  "Shayla,"  a 
slower  song  which  estabhshes  a 
lilting,  slightly  distanced 
atmosphere  through  the 
"dreamy"  qualities  of  both 
singer  and  musicianship. 

Side  one  of  Eat  to  the  Beat  is 

probably  the  consistently  best 
twenty  minutes  of  pop-rock  to  be 
offered  by  any  group  this  year. 
Side  two,  however,  has  its 
problems,  in  making  some  of  the 
mistakes  of  over-stylization  and 
pretension  found  on  the  earlier 
albums  (see  the  new  "Sound-A- 
Sleep"  and  "Victor").   But   the 


mistakes  are  not  grave  ones,  and 
Kat  lo  (he  Beat  is  an  eminently 
accessible  rock  record.  Harry  & 
Co.  effortlessly  seduce  the 
listener  Into  uncontrollable  toe- 
lapping;  the  buoyant  music  found 
here  makes  it  almost  Impossible 
not  to  "eat  to  the  heal." 

— I^arrv  Sisson 


Cornellls  grid  of  fluorescent 
rubber  balls  with  Its  paradox  •! 
sterility  and  Individuality. 

The  tone  of  vacancy  found  in 
the  second  box  might  be 
translated  Into  the  uniformity  of 
a  third  box,  which  involves  a 
plaster  grid  holding  rows  of 
fluorescent  pink  rubber  balls. 
Yet,  jusi  as  barren  space  in  the 
previous  two  boxes  can  remind  us 
of  what  was  there,  the  supposed 
sterility  of  the  grid  and  rubber 
balls  becomes  the  ground  for  a 
display  of  variety  and 
individuality.  The  grid  is 
encrusted  with  lumps  of  plaster 
which  leave  no  corner  pristine 
and  sharp.  Similarly,  each  ball 
has  a  somewhat  different  tone  or 
pattern;  each  is  more  or  less 
solid  or  marbled. 

This  box  is  perhaps  the  most 
forceful  of  the  boxes  because  it 
functions  on  a  purely  visual  level 
without  resorting  -to  exterior 
meanings.  The  work  recalls  the 
themes  of  the  previous  boxes  in  a 
pure  and  simple  way.  The  use  of 
everyday  Imagery  in  the  rubber 
balls,  and  the  self-effacing  facade 
of  the  grid  become  the  vivid 
ground  for  a  display  of  a  personal 
touch  acting  upon  the  Images  and 
objects  of  the  public  wasteland. 


Frosh  show  their  stuff 


The  annual  Freshman  Revue 
this  Friday  night  gives  the  class 
of  1983  its  chance  to  establish 
Itself  outside  the  pages  of  What's 
What.  Authors  Frederic  Barr  '80 
and  Kevin  Weist  '81  have  tilled 
their  show  "ZOO!  A  Musical  Tale 
of  Tails."  They  expect  It  to  be  at 
leasl  worthy  of  the  first  word  of 
the  title. 

ZOO  Is  the  first  full-length 
student-wrillen  musical  In  recent 
years.  Apparently  begun  on  a  bet, 
the  writing  of  ZOO  has  haunted 
Barr  and  Welst  for 
approximately  nine  months.  The 
freshman  involved  In  the  show, 
however,  have  had  only  one 
month    to    prepare    for    their 


Williams'  debuts. 

The  19-member  cast  is  directed 
by  Julie  Nessen  '82  and 
accompanied  by  an  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Forrest  '81,  who  wrote  the  score 
musical  for  the  show.  ZOO  opens 
this  Friday,  October  19,  at  8  p.m. 
In  Jesup  Auditorium.  There  will 
be  two  other  performances, 
Saturday  night  at  8  p.m.  and 
Sunday  afternoon  at  2  p.m. 
Tickets  are  available  Monday 
through  Friday  at  the  Adams 
Memorial  Theater  from  noon  to  5 
p.m.  They  will  also  be  available 
at  Jesup  Hall  one  hour  before 
each  performance.  Tickets  are 
free  to  Williams  students. 


Members  of  the  cast  of  the  Frosh  Revue  prepare  for  their  first  per- 
formance this  Friday  night  in  Jesup.  (photo  by  Gast) 
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BSU  trades  proposals  with  administration 


Original 
BSU  proposals 

We,  the  black  students  of 
Williams  College,  feel  the  need  to 
express  our  concern.  We  are  very 
dissatisfied  with  our  situation,  as 
black  students,  at  this  college. 
The  atmosphere  here  at  Williams 
is  exacerbating  the  sense  of 
alienation  we  continue  to  feel.  As 
such,  the  Williams  Black  Student 
Union  offers  these  proposals  for 
enactment.  We  would  like  a 
response  as  soon  as  possible. 

1)  A  tenure  track  position  for 
an  Africanist  in  the  History 
Department 

.  2)  A  tenure  track  position  for  a 
professor  able  to  teach  Afro- 
American  music,  in  the  Music 
Department 

3)  A  chair  for  a  visiting 
distinguished  black  scholar 

4)  A  continuation  in  the 
college's  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  black  faculty 
members,  not  necessarily  those 
connected  with  Afro-American 
Studies 

5)  Members  of  the  Black 
Student  Union  to  be  informed  of 
and  invited  to  departmental 
interviews  of  prospective  black 
faculty,  and  faculty  who  teach 
courses  that  black  students  have 
shown  past  interest  in 

6)  Input  in  the  selection  of  the 
Dean  of  Minority  Students,  and 
periodic  review  of  said  dean 

7)  Establishment  of  an 
exchange  program  with  other 
black  colleges  other  than  Howard 
University 

8)  Reaffirmation  of  the 
college's  commitment  to 
recruiting  minority  students, 
especially     those     of      lower 


economic  status 

Lastly,  we  feel  the  college's 
efforts  to  address  the  issues 
raised  by  its  financial 
connections  to  South  Africa's 
system  of  apartheid  have  been 
willfully  inadequate. 

Adrr)inisfration 
response 

The  enclosed  materials 
represent  an  exchange  between 
the  coordinators  of  the  WBSU  and 
the  President  of  the  College 
dating  from  last  spring.  1  have 
been  designated  by  the  President 
as  the  person  within  the 
administration  responsible  for 
coordinating  ongoing  discussion 
of  the  eight  points.  1  would  like  to 
offer  a  progress  report  now  to  all 
of  you  in  preparation  for  a 
meeting  on  October  11  between 
the  coordinators  of  the  WBSU  and 
the  Trustee  Committee  on 
Campus  Life. 

Point  1.  During  the  present 
academic  year,  1979-80,  the 
History  Department  is  offering— 
as  it  has  for  nearly  twenty 
years— two  semester  courses  in 
African  History.  The  History 
Department  is  committed  to 
maintaining  this  level  of  course 
offerings.  The  courses  this  year 
are  taught  by  a  visiting 
professor.  The  department  is 
discussing  with  the  CAP  how  to 
maintain  its  course  offerings  in 
this  important  area.  The 
possibility  of  a  regular  full-time 
faculty  appointment  is  open. 

Point  2.  This  goal  has  been 
partially  met  with  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Dan 
Gutwein  who  is  qualified  to  teach 
Jazz  Performance  and  with  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Roland 
Wiggins  to  teach  a  course  on 
Afro-American  music  in  the  1980 
WSP. 


WATCH  FOR  RING  DAY  COMING  SOON 

ENJOY  PARENTS'  WEEKEND 
Ricnzi's 

COLLEGE   BOOK  STORE,   INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.   01267 
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go 
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.Jiar^ 


Endlander 


PACKAGE  SERVICE,  TOO 


Point  3.  Although  it  is  not 
legal  to  designate  a  professorial 
chair  by  race,  the  College  is 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  finding 
distinguished  black  scholars  to 
occupy  visiting  chairs.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Eldred 
Jones  as  Margaret  Bundy  Scot  I 
Visiting  Professor  of  English  foi- 
the  second  semester.  Professor 
Jones,  an  authority  on 
Shakespeare  and  contemporary 
African  literature,  is  currently 
Principal  of  Fourah  Bay  College, 
Sierra  Leone.  The  administration 
is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
raising  money  to  support  a  chair 
for  visiting  professors  in  African 
or  Afro-American  Studies. 

Point  4.  The  College  is  fully 
committed  to  the  effort  to 
increase  the  number  of  black 
faculty  members.  The 

appointment  of  Ms.  Judith  Allen 
as  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Affirmative  Action  and 
Government  Relations  is 
evidence  of  this  commitment. 
Part  of  her  responsibilities  are  to 
insure  that  qualified  women  and 
minority  candidates  are  present 
in  the  applicant  pool  and  fairly 
considered  by  all  departments 
making  appointments. 

Point  5.  Most  departments 
involve  students  in  the 
interviewing  processes  by  which 
they  choose  their  candidates. 
When  candidates  whose  fields  are 
of  particular  interest  to  black 
students  are  interviewed,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  black  students  to 
meet  them.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  chairpersons 
of  the  relevant  departments.  A 
list  of  provisional  openings  will 
be  available  this  week  from  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Point  6.  The  College  is 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  women 
and  minority  staff  members  in 
the  major  offices  which  serve 
students:  Admissions,  Career 
C;ounseling,  and  the  Dean's 
Office.  The  College  is  committed 
to  maintaining  such  a  presence 
but  does  not  restrict  these 
individuals  to  designated 
functions.  And  so,  although  there 
is  no  Dean  of  Minority  Students, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a 
minority  presence  in  the  Dean's 
Office. 

Point  7.  Williams  has  had  a 
formal  student  exchange  with 
Howard  University  since  1971-72 
and  has  given  credit  to  students 
visiting  at  a  number  of  other 
colleges  and  universities.  Dean 
Mclntire  has  been  exploring  the 
possibility  of  formal  exchanges 
with  Fisk  University  and  Lincoln 
University,  and  an  agreement 
with  Fisk  is  nearing  completion. 

Point  8.  The  real  commitment 
of  the  College  here  is  expressed 
most  effectively  in  the 
substantial  increase  of  black 
representation  in  the  Class  of 
1983.  The  continuation  of  this 
commitment  will  be  formally 
expressed  in  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Committee  on 
Priorities  and  Resources  for  the 
1980s  due  in  June,  1980. 

The  concern  about  the 
College's  involvement  with 
companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  continues  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibilities.  Discussions 
between  this  committee  and  the 
Trustees  have  been  scheduled  for 
the  October  11-13  Board  meeting. 

I  pledge  my  continuing 
commitment  in  coordinating  the 
responses  of  the  College  to  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the 
original  letter  of  the  WBSU. 

— Daniel  O'Connor, 
Dean  of  the  College 


BSU  expresses 
dissatisfaction 

In  response  to  what  we  feel  is 
an  alienating  institutional 
environment  at  Williams  College, 
we  presented  to  President 
Chandler,  in  May  of  1979, 
"proposals  for  enactment"  to 
fulfill  our  academic,  cultural, 
social  and  community  needs. 

While  we  acknowledge  the 
College's  commitment  in 
ensuring  our  comfortable 
existence  at  Williams,  we  regret 
that  the  College  has  not  exercised 
constructive  measures  in  the 
expedient  enactment  of  our 
proposals.  We  are  particularly 
dissatisfied  with  the  College's 
lack  of  progress  in  light  of  the 

/;(/.  nolc:  The  Record  reprints 
these  vamrnunieatiuns  so  that  the 
student  body  has  a  sense  of 
continuity  and  buckf(round  from 
which   to  derive  opinions. 

resonance  between  the  intent  of 
our  proposals  and  the  demands 
presented  to  Williams  College  by 
the  Afro-American  Society  on 
March  12,  1969.  Furth^^r,  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  College's 
failure  to  fulfill  the  agreements 
reached  after  the  end  of  the 
occupation  of  Hopkins  Hall  by  the 
members  of  the  Afro-American 
Society  in  April,  1969. 

We  feel  that  the  same  adverse 
Institutional  conditions  which 
precipitated  aggressive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  black  students  in 
1969  remain  at  Williams  in  1979. 
As      we      continue      to      feel 
antagonized  by  these  conditions, 
we  offer  the  following  methods  in 
executing        the        expedient 
enactment  of  our  proposals. 
We    suggest    that    the 
trustees  impress  upon  the 
History    Department    and 
upon    the    Committee    on 
Appointments       and 
Promotions,  the  Immediate 
mecessity    to   reinstate   a 
tenure    track    position    in 
African  History. 

We  are  encouraged  by 
the  recent  appointment  of 
Professor  Dan  Gutwein,  a 
teacher  in  Jazz  per- 
formance, in  the  music 
department.  We  must, 
however,  enlighten  you  of 
the  fact  that  Jazz  does  not 
encompass  the  full  content 
of  Afro-American  music. 
As  provided  for  in  the 
College's  agreement  to 
expand  and  develop  the 
Afro-American  Studies 
Program  in  1969,  efforts  to 
recruit  faculty  in  areas  of 
music,  art,  psychology, 
and  religion  were 
guaranteed.  We  have  yet  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this 
guarantee. 

We  are  concerned  that  a 
position  for  a  distinguished 
visiting  scholar  in  Afro- 
American  Studies  has  not 
received  attention  since  its 
public  presentation  in  1968. 
At  the  time.  President 
Sawyer  announced  that 
funds  were  being  raised  for 
such  a  position.  We  find  it 
necessary  at  this  time  to 
approach  you  regarding 
the  progress  of  such  fund 
raising  eleven  years  later. 
We  are  pleased  with  the 
appointment  of  Judith 
Allen  as  the  affirmative 
action  assistant  to  the 
President.  We  reiterate  our 
desire  for  a  chair  as 
described  before  in  Afro- 
American  Studies.  We 
consider  the  institution  of 
such  a  chair  critical  in  the 
recruiting  of  black  faculty. 


!•  urtnermore,  we  advise 
you  of  the  anticipated 
reduction  to  two  black 
faculty  members  in  the 
1980-1981  academic  yeq.r. 
We  appreciate  Professor 
Oakley's  swift  reply  to  our 
request  for  a  list  of 
expected  faculty  openings. 
We  hope  this  cooperation 
continues.  We  see  it  as 
necessary  to  assist  our 
efforts  in  participating  in 
the  interviewing  and 
recruitment  process. 

We  respect  the  College's 
policy  of  not  restricting  the 
functions  of  the  Deans. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  vital 
that  we  participate  in 
shaping  the  minority 
presence  in  the  Dean's 
Office  to  facilitate 
communication  and 
engender  trust  between  the 
Dean's  Office  and  the  black 
community. 

We  are  aware  of  the 
efforts  of  Dean  Mclntire  in 
establishing  formalized 
exchange  programs  with 
black  colleges  other  than 
Howard.  We  specifically 
encourage  securing  such 
an  arrangement  with  the 
Atlanta  Complex,  for 
instance,  Moorehouse 
College. 

We  appreciate  the 
cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Admissions  Office  in 
what  was  principally  our 
effort  to  recruit  forty  black 
freshmen  to  the  Class  of 
1983.  As  students,  we 
believe  we  should  be 
relieved  of  such 

responsibility  and  that  the 
Admissions  Office  should 
make  such  efforts  a 
regular  part  of  their 
program  and  policy  of 
admission.  We  would  like 
to  continue  in  our  advisor^ 
capacity  as  per  our 
agreement  in  1969. 

We  pledge  our  firm 
support  to  the  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition. 
We  must  express  our 
discontent  with  the 
College's  willfull  inactivity 
on  this  issue. 

Out  of  our  desire  to  make 
Williams  College  a  conducive 
environment  for  the  educational 
well-being  of  the  Williams 
Community,  we  have  initiated  an 
orientation  program  for  black 
freshmen,  transfers,  and 
exchange  students.  We  invited 
the  students  to  share  in  an 
experience  devoted  to  their 
preparation  as  responsible 
participants  in  the  community  at 
large. 

We  continue,  as  in  the  past,  our 
efforts  to  provide  the  Williams 
Community  with  lectures,  films, 
and  social-cultural  events 
dedicated  to  the  edification  of  our 
peers  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
Afro-American  Experience.  We 
direct  your  attention  to  the 
presentation  of  the  musical 
review,  "Harlem  Heyday"  only 
two  weeks  past.  Moreover,  we 
have  planned  lecture-discussion 
sessions  with  Tony  Brown,  a 
black  journalist  and  with  the 
Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  minister 
and  social  activist.  Furthermore, 
upon  completion  of  renovation  of 
our  facilities  by  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  we  have  planned  a 
campus  wide  open  house  at  our 
center  in  Mears  House. 

In  perpetuation  of  these  efforts, 
we  invite  your  assistance  and 
participation  by  the  appointment 
of  a  trustee  liason  to  the  Black 
Student  Union. 

Cheryl  M.  Martin,  Secretary 
Williams  Black  Student  Union 
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25  th  reunion   class 
seeks  funds  for  chair 


by  Tina  Gimas 

Members  of  the  class  of  1955 
met  Saturday  to  plan  their  25th 
reunion,  scheduled  for  June,  and 
to  organize  a  fundraising  drive 
aimed  at  providing  the  College 
with  a  $500,000  Memorial 
Professorship. 

The  idea  for  a  Memorial 
Professorship  was  a  "decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Class  officers 
and  the  Reunion  Gift  Committee 
in  consultation  with  President 
Chandler  and  his  staff," 
according  to  a  Reunion  Program 
information  booklet. 

"I  think  it  is  important  to  fund 
a  professorship,"  said  Frederick 
Bowers,  class  president  and 
Reunion  Gift  Committee 
chairman,  "because  the  quality 
of  the  faculty  is  the  fabric  that 
really  holds  the  institution 
together.  We  can  also  attract 
talent  from  outside." 

President  John  Chandler  will 
niake  the  final  announcement  on 
the  winner  of  the  Class  of  '55 
Professorship  after  a 

consultation  with  a  committee  of 
1955  classmates. 

Reminiscing,  however,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  as 
alumni  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  listening  to  guest 
speakers,  and  watching  a  slide 
show  depicting  Williams  as  it  has 
changed  over  the  past  25  years. 

Some  of  the  changes  cited 
included  the  addition  and 
extinction  of  certain  courses,  the 
construction  and  renovation  of 
campus  buildings,  diversification 
of  the  student  body,  and  the 
institution  of  co-education  at 
Williams. 

Coeducation  has  brought  the 
biggest  changes  to  Williams,  said 
Director  of  Admissions  Phil 
Smith.  Men  now  outnumber 
women  by  only  200,  rnd  co-ed 
living  has  expanded  to  freshman 
entries,  he  pointed  out. 

"Women  have  helped,  not 
hindered  Williams,"  commented 
John  Pritchard,  Director  of 
Development  at  Williams, 
"There  is  an  obvious,  natural 
need  to  have  more  women.  Ten 
p^r  cent  of  all  living  alumni  are 
women." 

"It  was  a  positive  step  to  go 
coeducational,"  agreed  Harold 
White,  co-chairman  with  Robert 
Behr  for  Reunion  Weekend. 

Other  admissions  facts  Smith 
noted  included  an  increase  in 
foreign  students  and  a  broader 
representation  of  American 
states  in  the  student  body.  An 
average  of  sixty  per  cent  of 
alumni  children  who  apply  to 
Williams    are   accepted,    Smith 

added. 

"Another  good  idea  was  to  do 
away  with  fraternities,"  added 
White.  "Fraternities  became  the 
center  of  attention  rather  than 
the  college." 

"During  the  week  it  was  pretty 
academic,"  commented  Bowers. 
"Once  in  a  while  we  would  go  into 
Bennington,  but  there  were  not 
too  many  people  with  cars.  On  the 
weekend  a  lot  of  people  hitched 
rides  to  Skidmore  and  other 
colleges."  Road-tripping  was 
dangerous",  however,  he  pointed 
out,  and  the  amount  of 
commuting  was  excessive.  The 
Class  of  '55  lost  several  members 
in  car  accidents.  Bowers  said. 

"Now  there's  a  social  life  here 
at  the  college,"  he  continued.  "I 
think  people  who  would  say  there 
are  any  bad  points  to  coeducation 
are  die-hards  who  didn't  want  to 
see  the  fraternities  die." 

Not  only  has  the  College  itself 
undergone  changes  over  the  past 
25  years  Bowers  noted,  but  the 
alumni       participation       has 


increased. 

"Alumni  feel  the  college  played 
a  huge  part  in  the  development  of 
their  lives,"  While  explained 
"and  because  of  that  they  want  to 
help."  "There  is  a  big  effort  to 
contact  people  who  have  not  been 
in  touch  for  24  years,"  he  added, 
"and  the  enthusiasm  is 
tremendous.  People  are  literally 
coming'oul  of  the  woodwork." 

Although  reminiscing  and 
comparing  will  be  a  main  part  of 
the  reunion,  the  raising  of 
$500,000  for  the  Memorial 
Professorship  serves  as  a  focal 
point. 

"The  25th  reunion  cla.ss  will 
probably  give  around  $750,000, 
Bowers  noted.  "The  25th  class  at 
Amherst  last  year  only  gave 
$170,000." 


f 


The  Class  of   1955  Is  striving  to 
endow  a  professorship. 


raise  $500,000  to     Richard  S.  Beatty  is  chairman  of  the  Reunion  Gift 
Committee. 


Slide  show  reveals  essence  of  College  in  12  minutes 


by  Karon  Wiilkoi- 

It  is  hard  to  inuigino  Uiat  the 
essence  of  anything  more 
complicated  than  a  pa[X'rclip  or 
thumbtack  could  be  captured  in  a 
12-niinute  presentation  of  any 
type. 

Certainly,  Williams  is  far  loo 
complex  to  define  fairly  in  the 
typical  slide-and-soundtrack 
shows  that  Eastern  admissions 
officers  carry  into  the  hinter 
lands  of  niidwestern  high  schools 
each  fall.  But  the  College's  new 
$15,000  slide  program,  produced 
this  past  year  by  the  Admissions 
Office  to  aid  its  traveling  officers 
and  alumni  liaisons,  is  atypical. 
The  130-slide,  r2-minute 
presentation  received  a  first 
viewing  at  the  Class  of  1955's 
mini-reunion  last  weekend. 
Created  to  give  an  "excellent 
first  impression  of  the  College  to 
those  who  haven't  seen  it  before 
and  to  update  those  who  haven't 
been  to  Williams  in  20  years," 
according  to  project  director  Ray 
Boyer,  the  new  show  is 
appealing,  unbiased  and  subtly 
comprehensive  of  an  amazing 
wealth  of  information  about  the 
lifestyle  of  the  Williams  student. 
Unlike  dated  movie 

introductions  to  Yale  and  Brown, 
the  Williams  slides  locus  on  a 
variety  of  impressions  from 
students,  faculty  and 

administrators,  rather  than  on 
those  of  a  single  student.  The 
show  opens  with  the  obligatory 
series  of  panoramic  Purple 
Valley  photos  designed  to  give  a 
sense  of  both  the  scenic  beauty 
and  the  isolation  that  is  an 
inherent  part  of  a  college  career 
here.  The  photography  is  not 
outstanding,  but  it  is  adequate. 
Reality,  however,  is  underrated. 
The  soundtrack  is  a 
painstakingly  mixed  combination 
of  music  (well-chosen,  not 
syrupy),  commentary  (always 
cogent  and  pointed),  narration 
and  actual  sounds  from  class  and 
field.  The  narration  is  irritating 
but    Boyer    has    kept    it    to    a 


minimum.  Kighl  statements  are 
scattered  lliroughout  the  show  by 
a  practiced  yet  uncUicms  male 
voice,  (lesci-ibing  the  College's 
location,  size,  and  Williams 
students  "confront  change:  they 
don't  tear  or  avoid  il,  but  dyecl 
its  flow." 

"There  were  some  bridges  we 
couldn't  make  without  narration; 
students  would  have  sounded 
forced  on  these  points,"  Boyer 
explained.  "We  had  to  gel  as 
much  of  a  leel  tor  the  College  as 
we  could  while  still  making  the 
whole  show  unified."  Factual 
information  must  be  handled 
with  narration,  but  general 
statements  as  to  how  we  confront 
change  are  hardly  in  the  realm  of 
the  omnipotent  nai'raloi-. 

Most  of  Williams'  unique 
characteristics,  like  the  quality 
of  the  students,  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  professors  and 
the  variety  of  extra-curricular 
activities  and  living  situations, 
come  across  smoothly  in  the 
remarks.  They  work  well  with  the 
slides  of  students,  which  are 
usually  up-close  and  personal. 
Fortunately,  those  across  the 
nation  need  not  strain  to 
recognize  their  friends  in  the 
brief  three  or  four  seconds  each 
slide  is  flashed. 

One  picture  depicting  the 
wonderful  diversity  of 

intellectual  pursuits  may  have 
subliminal  appeal  to  prospective 
freshmen.  A  homemade 
bookshelf  boasting  titles  in 
economics,  Russian  literature, 
psychology,  math,  English  and 
history  is  typical  of  many 
Williams  suites,  but  the  empty 
bottle  of  tequila  and  autographed 
pictures  of  Williams  football 
stars  flanking  the  books  certainly 
aren't.  Perhaps  the  versatility 
will  impress  viewers. 

Most  of  the  work  on  the  show 
was  completed  last  spring  by 
Steeg  Productions  of  New  York,  a 
filmmaking  company.  "Steeg 
could  mix  all  the  different  types 
of  sound  perfectly,"  Boyer  said. 


"Theii'  price  was  in  the  medium 
range  of  what  a  company 
dedicated  entirely  to  slide  shows 
would  have  charged,  and  Steeg 
was  better  at  preserving 
continuity  becuase  they  are 
tilmniakers." 

Steeg  photographers  shot  about 
50  rolls  of  film,  later  augmented 
by  work  from  campus  artists, 
while  Boyer  taped  l(j  hours  of 
interviews.  The  most  time- 
consuming  and  difficult  work, 
Boyer  said,  came  in  the 
preparation  l)el()re  Steeg  came  to 
Williams. 

"The  problem  for  me  was  to 
develop  a  feel  for  the  college  and 
the  students,  and  then  have  Steeg 
express  it  as  photos  while  I  drew 
il  out  on  tape,"  Boyer  said.  "Of 
course,  75  per  cent  of  the  effort 
we  exerted  came  in  editing  down 
to  12  minutes  of  comment  without 
losing  emphasis  or  themes." 

Last  month  thieves  broke  into 
the  Steeg  offices  in  New  York  and 
stole  all  the  slides  for  the  show, 
which  was  within  three  days  of 
completion.  Photographers 
returned  to  Williams  over 
Midrilebury  weekend  to  reshoot 
many  pictures  which,  because  of 
the  weather  and  the  atmosphere 
on  campus,  were  replaceable 
The  soundtrack  remained  intact. 
Boyer  said  that  twenty  copies 
of  the  production  will  be  made  in 
the  next  few  weeks  so  that  area 
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admissions  representatives  will 
have  them  available  for  late 
November  presentations. 

Funds  from  the  Admissions 
Office  publications  fund  financed 
the  program.  Boyer  is  quick  to 
defend  the  expense,  "The  show  is 
timeless,"  he  said.  "Slides  can 
easily  be  updated,  and  the 
soundtrack  is  on  a  tape  35  mm 
wide.  Each  section— music, 
voice,  actual  sound— is  on  a 
different  track.  We  can  change 
anything  without  remixing  the 
whole  track. 

For  the  money  it  spent,  '.he 
College  received  an  attractive, 
well-made,  informative  slide 
show  which  effectively  conveys 
the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of 
Williams  College. 

Pallais  '  77  dies 

Marcel  Pallais  Checa  '77  died 
two  weeks  ago  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  after  being  shot  by  a 
sniper. 

Pallais,  a  native  of  Nicaragua, 
had  been  working  for  the 
Sandinist  Front  for  National 
Liberation.  Pallais,  who  was  a 
philosophy  major  at  Williams, 
had  been  working  for  the 
reconstruction  of  his  country. 

A  service  for  Pallais  was  held 
last  Sunday  morning  at  the 
Center  for  Development 
Economics. 
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Adelphic  organizes  debates 


The  Adelphic  Speaking  Union, 
the  College's  debating  society, 
has  organized  two  all-college 
speaking  contests  this  year. 
Union  president  Jeff  Trout  '80 
says  he  expects  increased 
student  involvement  despite 
budget  constraints. 

The  Freshman  Speaking 
Contest  will  pit  freshmen  against 
each  other,  taking  one  from  each 
entry  during  Freshman  Parents' 
Weekend  next  Saturday.  The 
entry  of  the  freshman  who  gives 
the  best  prepared  four-minule 
speech  will  receive  $30. 

The  second  event  is  the  All 
College  Speaking  Contest,  held  on 
the  spring  parents'  weekend. 
Speakers  representing  houses 
will  be  given  10  minutes  to 
prepare  their  speeches.  Prizes 
totaling  as  much  as  $175  will  be 


awarded,  from  the  Van  Vechtan 
Speaking  Endowment. 

According  to  Trout,  supporting 
a  debating  society  competing  in 
the  national  college  circuit 
requires  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  He  concedes 
that  maintaining  such  a  program 
at  Williams  would  be  impossible, 
since  last  year's  budget  was  $86. 
However,  Trout  is  enthusiastic 
about  arranging  independent 
debates  with  other  schools, 
including  Choate,  Amherst, 
Wesleyan  and  Union. 

The  speaking  union  encourages 
student  participation  in  its  range 
of  activities.  In  addition  to 
contests  and  competitions,  these 
include  discussion  evenings  at 
the  Log  and  a  supper  club  with 
after-dinner  speaking.  These 
feature  members  of  the  club  and 
outsiders. 


Director  of  Security,  Ransom 
Jenks,  has  settled  into  his  new 
position. 

(photo  by  Kraus) 


Conservation   group   considers  options 


The  Energy  Conservation 
Committee  (ECO  met  last 
Tuesday  to  discuss  ongoing 
efforts  in  energy  conservation  at 
Williams. 

John  Holden,  Building  and 
Grounds  mechanical  engineer, 
explained  past  and  current 
efforts  to  conserve  energy  at 
Williams.  Committee  members 
urged  him  to  investigate  means 
of  decreasing  energy 

consumption  in  the  library, 
especially  the  energy  utilized  in 
lighting,  the  bulk  of  the  electrical 
load  on  campus. 

Don  Weber  '79,  a  visitor  at  the 
meeting,  commented  that 
Mission  Park  consumes  one  sixth 
of  the  energy  at  Williams.  He 
suggested  the  panes  in  the  dining 
area  be  insulated.  The  committee 
agreed  to  investigate  how 
effective  and  expensive  drapes 
for  the  dining  room  would  be. 

The  committee  also  discussed 


the  possibility  of  having  an 
infrared  photo  scan  done  of  the 
college  of  identify  "hotspots," 
areas  of  potential  heat  loss. 
Holden  maintained,  however, 
that  the  infrared  photo  would  cost 
about  $3,000  to  $4,000  and  would 
provide  no  information  not 
already  available  concerning 
campus  energy  waste. 

Weber  briefly  presented  the 
possibilities  for  cogeneraliim  and 
wind  power  at  Williams. 
Committee  chairman  Bob 
Kozelka  agreed  to  have  Weber 
return  at  a  later  date  with  a  more 
detailed  report  on  this  subject. 


The  committee  also  discussed 
incentives  for  energy 

conservation  at  Williams. 
Kozelka  suggested  that  Al 
Goethals,  psychology  professor, 
be  invited  to  meet  with  the 
committee  to  discuss  this  topic. 
The  committee  decided  to 
institute  one  monetary  incentive, 
a  dollar  reward  for  residential 
houses  that  conserve  a 
percentage  of  energy  over  past 
consumption. 

Faculty  members  Kozelka  and 
Kalhy  McNally  agreed  to  meet  to 
discuss  faculty  involvement  in 
energy  conservalion  on  campus. 


Jenks  discusses  policy 

After  five  weeks  as  director  of      smoking  marijuana,  though,  an 

Security,  Ransom  Jenks  has  yet 

to  confront  any  serious  conflicts. 

His     twenty    years     with     the 

Williamstown   police,   though, 

have   left    the   former  sergeant 

with  an  understanding  of  town- 
gown    relations    and    student 

problems. 
"I  like  working  with  people,  but 

sometimes  you  leave  them  with  a 

bad     taste;     that's     why     it's 

important  to  be  consistent.  I  may 

not  always  be  right  but  I'll  be 

consisten',"  says  Jenks. 
Lack  of  trouble  so  far  this  year 

has  not  left  Jenks  unprepared.  He 

expects    to  face  problems   with 

the  higher  drinking  age  and  will 

take  a  moderate  approach.  "As 

long      as      people     drink      in 

moderation    and    avoid    getting 

drunk     and     obnoxious,      we 

shouldn't   have   any   problems." 
This  attitude  stems   from   his 

fear    of   students    traveling    for 

alcohol.    "We    don't    want    kids 

driving  out  of  here  in  Vermont  or 

New  York,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
kids  have  gotten  killed  on  the 
roads  on  the  way  back  from  those 
stales." 

To  keep  students  on  campus, 
Jenks  will  ignore  minor 
infractions.  "We  won't  sanction 
underclassmen  drinking,  but  we 
won't  do  anything  as  long  as 
people  are  using  their  own  good 
judgment,"  he  said. 

This  moderate  approach 
continues  into  his  feelings  about 
marijuana.  "1  don't  personally 
believe  in  it,  but  I  don't  object  to 
other  people  doing  it.  I  think  the 
law  is  out-moded  dealing  with 
marijuana.  If  students  are  found 


incidence  report  will  be  given  to 
the  dean." 

Jenks  has  stronger  feelings  on 
student  use  of  harder  drugs, 
though.  "I'm  dead-set  against 
other  drugs.  If  any  peoplii  are 
uncovered,  I  hope  the  de^n  is 
stringent  in  his  discipline  against 
them." 

On  relations  between 
townspeople  and  Williams 
students,  Jenks  has  observed 
strain,  but  does  not  view  the 
situation  as  "a  big  problem".  He 
has  set  a  twenty  per  cent  limit, 
though,  on  the  number  of  concert 
tickets  sold  to  outsiders. 

The  administration  last  year 
called  off  last  year's  Cars  concert 
partly  out  of  fear  of  trouble 
caused  by  outsiders.  Jenks  said 
he  finds  such  fears  exaggerated, 
but  agrees  that  there  exists  a 
"possible  destructive  element  of 
some  outsiders  who  don't  care 
about  Williams  property." 

Town-gown  relations  also 
suffer  from  vandalism.  Jenks  has 
.found  few  thefts,  but  said  "it's 
usually  a  local  person.  I  don't 
think  a  Williams  student  has  ever 
been  held  responsible  for  stealing 
from  another  student." 

He  placed  blame,  though,  on 
students  as  well,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  students  locking 
their  doors.  "It's  known  that  if  a 
person  wants  some  spending 
money,  you  just  have  to  go 
through  the  rooms,"  he  said. 

"Many  students  carelessly 
leave  their  rooms  open,"  Jenks 
said.  "Students  are  just  too 
trusting  at  Williams." 


College    Council  advocates  divestiture,  discusses   Log's  problems 


There  will  be  a  meeting  on 
energy  conservation  at 
Williams  Wednesday  night, 
October  17,  at  10  PM  in  the 
Dodd  House  Living  Room. 
This  meeting  is  open  to  all. 
Items  on  the  agenda  include  a 
discussion  of  an  energy 
conservalion  decal,  the 
possibility  of  an  "Unscrew  It" 
Day,  and  organizing  an  all- 
campus  student  energy  audit. 


After  much  debate,  the  College 
Council  voted  18-6  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  proposals  of  (he 
Williams  An  ti-A  part  held 
Coalition,  presented  to  the 
Trustees  Thursday. 

Fred  Thys  '80  presented  the 
proposals  on  behalf  of  WAAC  al 
last  Wednesday's  meeting.  He 
called  the  proposal  a  "tactical 
move"  to  show  support  when 
Coalition  members  face  the 
Trustees. 

Tim  Kenefick  '80  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution, 
which  stated  that  until  full 
divestment  occurs,  the  Trustees 
should  direct  their  investment 
managers  not  to  make  future 
investments    in    corporations 
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involved  in  South  Africa.  Council 
reps  approved  the  motion. 

Gail  Huppor  '80  expressed 
"serious  reservations"  about 
voting  on  the  resolutions  on  such 
short  notice. 

Gail  Carroll  explained  that  the 
resolution  merely  demonstrated 
moral  support  and  if  the 
proposals  were  rejected  because 
of  a  time  problem,  the  Council 
would  be  giving  the  coalition  "a 
slap  in  the  face." 

Hupper  countered  that  people 
she  had  spoken  to  opposed 
divestment,  and  that  C.C.  should 
not  support  a  proposal  just 
because  a  group  has  been 
"enthusiastically  working"  on  it. 
Rather  it  should  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits. 

Chuck  Hirsch  '80  commented 
that  the  debate  actually  centered 
on  the  point  that  if  the  Council  is  a 
representative  body,  the 
"dilemma  is  whether  we  should 
vole  morally  or  representative- 
ly"- 

Kenefick  noted  that  "by 
adopting  an  extreme  view,  the 
Council  may  encourage  the 
Trustees   to   vote   moderately". 

Log  manager  Mitch  Katz  '79 
said  only  half  as  many  students 


frequent  the  Log  this  year  as  last 
year.  Since  operation  costs  are 
much  higher  than  sales  income, 
Katz  questioned  the  feasibility  of 
keeping  the  Log  open  as  a  pub. 

Katz  said  (hat  the  new  drinking 
law  has  forced  him  to  operate 
under  strict  rules.  Noting  that 
students  have  been  "really 
responsible"  in  keeping  down 
noise  on  Spring  Street,  Katz  said 
ho  saw  no  reason  for  the 
stringency  of  the  rules. 

Under  the  regulations,  pitchers 
of  beer  cannot  be  sold.  "It's  a 
hassle  for  people  to  keep  buying 
glasses,"  Katz  said,  "and  without 
pitchers,  many  upperclassmen 
won't  even  bother  to  come  to  the 
Log." 

Athos  Bousvaros  '81  suggested 
that  entries  be  encouraged  to 
hold  guest  meals  at  the  Log  with 
open  bar  for  all.  Other  members 
urged  that  houses  hold  parties  at 
the  Log. 

Katz  said  sound  and  lighting 
systems  will  be  improved  to 
enhance  performances  at  the 
Log.  He  added  that  he  is 
compiling  estimates  for  sound- 
proof curtains,  which  could  solve 
many  problems. 

In    other   business,    Council 
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Secretary  Diana  Durivage  '80 
said  that  the  admission  price  to 
the  Walrus  concert  planned  for 
November  9  may  be  raised  from 
$1.  .SO  to  $2  per  person. 

Other  problems  included  secret 
frats,  99's,  the  Log,  car 
registration  fees,  grade  inflation, 
shorter  reading  periods  before 
exams  this  year,  and  student 
apathy. 

Students  suggested  a  ski  trip  to 
Killington,  solar  converters  on 
dorms,  class  parties,  serving 
wine  at  campus  parties  and,  as  a 
take-off  on  "Mountain  Day", 
instituting  a  "Mountain  Week"  as 
activity  possibilities 

Music  in  Round 

Continued  from  Page  6 
the  horn.  Missed  entrances  and  a 
poor  attempt  at  the  coda  of  the 
first  movement  showed  the  horn 
part  in  the  worst  light. 

Overpedaled  piano  combined 
with  short  episodes  of  unpleasant 
tone  from  the  violin  to  mar  an 
otherwise  expressive 
performance  of  the  last 
Beethoven  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano.  The  piano  consistently 
failed  to  produce  any  expression 
of  the  proper  temperament,  thus 
creating  a  significant  gap 
between  it  and  the  violin,  which 
spent  the  better  part  of  ■  the 
performance  trying  to  jolt  some 
life  into  the  work.  Some  sort  of 
defeat  was  acknowledged  as  the 
final  cadence  whimpered  to  a 
halt. 

The  Martinu  Jazz  Suite 
provided  a  nice  relief  from  two 
hours  of  serious  music.  Peppy 
trumpet  and  the  use  of  the 
clarinet  in  its  true  idiom  were 
mixed  in  score  based  on  the 
foxtrot,  tango,  and  Charleston. 
The  rhythms  of  Dixieland  jazz 
and  free  improvisation  combined 
in  a  piece  which  despite  its 
cliches  proved  quite  worthy  of  its 
inclusion  in  the  concert. 
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Regional  Report 


AMHERST.  MA; 

Women  faculty  at  AMHERST 
complain  of  "blatant  and  overt 
sexism."  Six  female  professors 
have  already  announced  their 
intention  to  leave  the  college. 
<t  »  « 

Julian  Gibbs,  AMHERST's  15th 
President,  addressed  the  college 
at  September's  convocation  for 
the  first  time  since  he  took  office 
in  July.  He  discussed  the 
"importance  of  civility  at 
AMHERST  to  race  relations, 
women  and  coeducation." 

It  o  " 

President  Gibbs  suggested  a 
plan  that  would  computerize  the 
fraternity  rush  process  at 
AMHERST.  The  proposal 
stipulates  that  a  computer  would 
match  a  list  of  which  fraternities 


by  Colin  Neenan 

What  the  hell  is  this  about 
college  apathy?  Stu  Massad's 
article  was  in  general,  brilliant. 
It  really  was.  But  what's  this 
about  apathy?  We're  not 
apathetic.  All  we  need  is  a  war! 
We  need  a  lot  of  blood  and  guts 
and  kids  getting  drafted.  That'll 
end  apathy! 

Energy  will  not  end  apathy 
until  we  start  freezing  our  little 
asses  off.  The  food  plan  will  not 
end  apathy  until  someone  puts  a 
little  arsenic  in  the  Swiss  Steak.  A 
new  gym  will  not  end  apathy  until 
pieces  of  the  old  gym  start 
mashing  the  heads  of  innocent 
basketball  players.  And  tenure 
...  well,  tenure  has  possibilities. 

If  Dean  O'Connor  can  get 
enough  professors  in  here  who'll 
risk  their  lives  and  start  giving 
pre-meds  C's  just  for  the  hell  of  it, 
well,  THAT  will  end  apathy. 

But  that  isn't  going  to  happen 
this  year.  And  neither  is  the  draft 
or  mangled  bodies.  And  I'm  a 
Senior  and  I'll  be  gone  next  year, 
so  I  can  take  my  apathy  with  me, 
thank  you.  Five  hundred  years 
from  now,  who'll  know  the 
difference? 

The  College  Council  isn't  going 
to  change  anybody.  And  if  it  isn't 
going  to  change  anybody,  and  it 
isn't  going  to  hire  a  group  of  very 
mean  fellows  to  poison  and 
mangle  and  rape  people  into 
change,  things  aren't  going  to  be 
any  different  from  last  year.  You 
can  talk  to  me  all  you  want,  but 
until  you  have  me  by  the  balls, 
my  heart  and  mind  will  not 
follow. 

Sl  don't  expect  me  to  follow! 
Tell  me  how  to  be  happy,  instead. 
Tell  me  how  a  new  gym  is  going 
to  help  my  sex  life.  Explain  to  me 
how  caring  about  kids  who  come 
to  Williams  five  years  from  now 
is  going  to  make  me  feel  fulfilled. 
Convince  me  my  apathy  is 
making  me  miserable! 

We're  in  the  70's,  see?  And  in 


freshmen  wanted  to  join  to  a  list 
of  which  freshmen  fraternities 
wanted. 

"My  plan  could  eliminate  the 
hurt  feelings  and  humiliation 
experienced  during  rush  in  the 
past,"  said  Gibbs.  "By  modifying 
the  last  stages  of  rush  we  could 
make  the  whole  thing  more 
civilized." 

Fraternity  presidents 
expressed  mixed  reactions  to  this 
proposal. 

a  a  it 

The  administration  closed 
Delta  Upsilon  Delta  (DU) 
fraternity.  The  college  plans  to 
use  the  building  tor  student 
housing. 

Several  DU  alumni  strongly 
object  to  the  decision  to  close  the 
fraternity.  One  '73  graduate,  a 


Viewpoint 


the  70's  (or  the  60's  or  the  lO's) 
people  like  John  Holden,  who  do 
something  about  something  they 
care  about,  do  NOT  fail!  John  did 
show  the  college  how  to  save 
energy,  didn't  he?  DIDN'T  he!  So 
whal  if  they  don't  listen?  So  he 
should  commit  suicide?  He 
should  feel  he  wasted  his  lime? 
Come  on!  He  tried!  So  what  if  (he 
college  failed?  Five  hundred 
years  from  now,  who  the  hell  is 
going  to  know  the  difference?  In 
the  meantime  John  Holden  has  a 
warm  feeling  inside.  He  played 
the  game  and  lost,  but  at  least  he 
played  the  game. 

If  we're  going  to  go  around 
doubting  altruism,  IK,  let's  doubt 
it.  In  the  '70's  we  can  just  care 
about  ourselves,  right?  Then  lei's 
be  nice  little  apathetic  boys  and 
girls  who  don't  burn  our  draft 
cards.  Who  don't  get  shot  at  Kent 
State.  Who  don't  break  the  Honor 
Code.  Who  give  ten  dollars  every 
year  to  Jerry  Lewis  and  his 
telethon.  Let's  all  just  care  about 
ourselves,  huh?  So  what  else  is 
new? 

We're  not  following  a 
generation  of  altruistic  people. 
We're  following  a  generation  of 
kids  who  were  trying  lo  save  their 
asses  from  being  blown  to  bits. 
We're  following  a  generation  of 
kids  who  found  out  sex  makes  you 
feel  good.  They  didn't  go 
screwing  around  because  they 
wanted  to  save  the  world !  Even  if 
they  did,  even  if  Joan  Baez  went 
around  singing  her  head  off 
against  the  war  not  to  be  famous, 
and  not  to  make  millions,  and  not 
to  save  her  own  skin,  she  did  it 
because  she  felt  like  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Altruistic? 
Chuckle,  chuckle.  No.  It  made 
her  feel  GOOD  doing  the  right 
thing! 

Does  that  make  doing  the  right 
thing  bad?  Is  saving  energy  bad 
if  I  do  it  just  because  I  don't  want 
my  kids  to  freeze?  Is  fighting 
against  starvation  bad  if  you  do  it 
just  because  it  makes  you  feel 
sick  inside  to  know  that  a  few 


lawyer,  is  investigating  whether 
the  school  can  legally  force  DU  to 
vacate  the  building. 

«  «  <i 

Applications  lo  AMHERST 
dropped  15  percent  last  year. 
Only  44  of  this  year's  393 
freshmen  are  minority  students. 
The  Admissions  Department 
plans  to  mobilize  forces  to  attract 
more  minority  applicants  this 
year. 

AMHERST  faces  16  violations 
from  an  investigation  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA).  The 
college  will  make  the  necessary 
improvements. 

HAVKHFOKD,  FA; 

Full  coeducation  is  underway 


billion  people  are  starving?  Do  1 
fail  if  I  don't  feed  them  all?  Do  1 
fail  if  I  don't  feed  one?  Do  1  fail  it 
trying  to  feed  one  starving  person 
slops  the  sick  feeling  I  have 
inside? 

I'm  selfish,  OK?  I've  been 
warped  by  (he  70's.  I'm  not 
disillusioned.  1  know  whal  I  want. 
1  want  to  leel  good.  You  want  lo 
change  my  apathy?  There's  only 
one  way  you're  going  lo  do  it.  If 
you  really  want  to  change  my 
apathy,  if  thal's  whal  you 
REALLY  want  to  do— change 
me!  Don'l  give  me  an  issue.  Give 
me  a  conscience.  Give  me  a 
conscience  about  Ihat  issue.  Give 
me  a  sick  feeling  inside  about  my 
apathy,  and  THEN  give  me  an 
issue! 


at  HAVERFORD  after  the 
college's  decision  last  May  to 
admit  women  on  the  same  basis 
as  men.  The  aAdmissions 
Department  predicts  that  the 
class  of  1984  will  consist  of  25  per 
cent  women. 

HAVERFORD  will  continue  its 
cooperation  with  BRYN  MAWR, 
an  all  women's  college.  The  two 
schools  sponsor  a  joint 
newspaper,  radio  station,  and 
other  extra-curricular  activities. 

BRYN  MAWR's  President 
McPherson  expressed  some 
ambivalence  about 
HAVERFORD's  decision  to 
admit  women.  "It  could  lead  us  to 
raise  the  coeducation  issue  for 
BRYN  MAWR,"  she  said,  "but 
only  if  BRYN  MAWR  fails  to 
attract  the  kind  of  student  it 
wants  to  have." 

The  Admission  Director  at 
BRYN  MAWR,  however,  seems 
confident  that  its  applicant  pool 
will  not  be  affected  by 
HAVERFORD's  admitting 
women.  There  won't  be  "too 
much  overlap,"  said  the 
Director,  "becauEe  lo  apply  to 
both  colleges  would  be 
redundant." 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 

Faculty  at  YALE  want  to 
increase  their  power  in  financial 
decisions  affecting  the  college. 
Last  spring,  they  came  up  with 
several  proposals  which  will 
combat  any  attempts  to  lower 
their  salaries  and  benefits. 
Unionization  ranks  as  a  last 
resort  for  the  professors. 


A  group  of  YALE  students 
organized  the  first  "Kennedy  for 
President"  committee  on  a 
Connecticut  camniis 

i>  tt  tt 

YALE  vetoed  a  stockholder 
resolution  banning  Citicorp  from 
lending  funds  to  Chile. 

Trustees  nix 

Continued  from  Page  1 
as  going  to  China,"  Wallace  said. 

Reactions  lo  the  meeting  were 
predictably  varied.  Most  of  the 
trustees  viewed  the  discussions 
as  worthwhile. 

"It  was  productive  and 
helpful,"  said  chairman  Mott. 
"The  issues  were  well  aired.  It's 
most  important  that  we  keep  the 
lines  of  communication   open." 

He  emphasized  that  the 
trustees  will  consider  the  WAAC 
proposals,  but  expressed  doubt 
that  any  action  would  be  taken. 

The  WAAC  reacted  differently 
to  the  meeting,  leaving 
.disappointed  with  the  trustees' 
response. 

"Our  new  proposals  were  never 
even  discussed,"  said  Massad. 
"We  were  patronized.  We  were 
not  taken  seriously.  They  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  political 
dimensions  of  divestiture  and 
belittled  the  economic 
consequences." 

"It  was  obvious  that  they 
already  had  a  position,"  noted 
Brooks.  "It  was  a  good 
discussion,  but  I  didn't  get  the 
sense  that  they  really  listened." 

"At  least  now  we  have  a  better 
sense  of  how  they  feel,  and  will  be 
better  able  to  address  our 
differences,"  Brooks  said. 
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Letters 


CEP 


To  the  editor: 

We,  the  student  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Educational 
Policy,  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  re-introduce 
ourselves  to  you  and  to  inform 
you  of  what  the  CEP  has  been 
discussing  this  year.  We  plan  to 
use  the  Record  and  other  forms  of 
campus-wide  media  to  let  you 
know  about  decisions  made  by 
the  CEP  and  to  make  ourselves 
available  to  our  constituents  for 
comments,  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 

Dean  O'Connor's 
memorandum  about  pressures  on 
student  time,  summarized  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  Record,  has  been 
a  major  topic  of  discussion  in 
recent  CEP  meetings.  In  an 
effort  to  raise  awareness  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  students  and 
faculty  face  due  to  the  high  level 
of  participation  in  a  wide  variety 
of  extracurricular  activities,  the 
CEP  will  bring  this  subject  to  the 
Faculty  Meeting  on  Wednesday, 
October  17. 

Other  issues  we  have  raised 
this  semester  include  the 
College's  policies  on  Advanced 
Placement  credits,  the 
representativeness  of  the 
curriculum,  and  a  possible 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  self- 
scheduled  final  exams. 


We  would  like  to  encourage  you 
to  let  us  know  your  opinions  on 
these  topics  and  to  make  us 
aware  of  your  concerns.  We 
cannot  represent  you  effectively 
unless  we  keep  each  other 
informed  and  exchange  ideas. 

Sincerely, 
CEP: 

Carrie  Brown,  Div.  I 
Paul  Goren,  Div.  11 
John  Duffield,  Div.  Ill 
Steve  St.  Clair,  At  Large 
Gail  Hupper,  College  Council 

I'ariillel  Cuininittov: 

Conrad  Liles 
Paul  Thomas 
Sally  Kornbluth 
Sonia  Nazario 

Defense  cuts? 

To  the  editors: 

The  latest  letters  on  defense 
spending  reveal  the  Utopian  and 
highly  unrealistic  views  of  most 
young  Americans  ir  this  area.  A 
cut  in  defense  is  a  nice  idea,  and 
the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  all  armed  forces,  is 
something  everyone  would  like. 
but  I  think  the  problem  sliould  be 
looked  at  in  a   rational  manner. 

We  must  first  examine  our 
defense  policy,  known  as  MAD, 
or  Mutually  Assured  Destruction. 
This  means  we  have  enough 
weaponry  to  destroy  every  major 
Soviet  city  and  they  can  do  the 


On  PurpleCows  and  other 


by  Gerald  C.  Carney 

Isolation.  We  sit  in  our  rooms 
with  few  things  to  do:  one  deli, 
one  pizzeria,  one  theatre,  one 
bar. 

Isolation.  We  catch  some  of  the 
news  from  the  paper  or  TV  and 
get  a  vague  notion  of  what's  going 
on  outside  Williamstown. 

Isolation.  We  are  far  from 
home  in  a  place  that  is  only  a 
temporary,   four-year   stopover. 

Isolation. 

If  you  had  to  choose  a  single 
word  to  describe  the  Williams 
environment,  "isolation"  would 
be  a  leading  candidate.  It  is  a 
word  you  hear  often  when  people 
talk  about  Williams.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  the 
various  forms  it  takes  here. 

College  in  general  is  an 
isolating  experience,  despite  the 
surface  camaraderie.  College  is, 
for  most  people,  leaving  the  nest: 
the  time  when  you  start  to  break 
away  from  parents,  hometpwn, 
old  friends,  loved  ones. 
Unfortunately,  college  cannot 
replace  the  home.  You  find  out 
quickly  that  college  is  less 
permanent,  less  secure,  and 
more  challenging  than  home  life. 
It  is  not  a  home,  only  an  interim 
resting  place  between  the  home 
of  your  childhood  and  the  home 


you  will  establish  as  an  adult. 
This  form  of  isolation,  true  of  all 
colleges,  compounds  the  oilier 
isolations  we  experience  al 
Williams. 

Thoreau  said  thai  the  Williams 
campus  is  worth  at  least  one  well- 
endowed  professorship.  This  may 
still  be  true,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  this  campus  lies  far  from 
where  things  are  happening. 
Williams  is  not  unique  in  this 
respect:  most  colleges  are  not  in 
New  York.  Washington,  Boston, 
or  other  major  metropolitan 
areas.  However,  Williams  is  far 
from  the  media  that  can  keep 
students  up  to  date  with  current 
events.  Besides,  the  academic 
pressures  here  limit  most 
students'  awareness  of  current 
events  to  an  occasional  glance  at 
The  New  York  Times  or  the  TV 
news. 

The  significance  of  this  lack  of 
awareness  can  easily  be 
overlooked,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied.  Isolation  from  world  and 
national  news  is  bad  for  those 
who  will  someday  be  making 
news  or  connected  with  the 
major  affairs  of  the  day.  Many 
students  here  will  be  important 
people  in  a  few  years.  Ignorance 
of  current  affairs  reduces  the 
value  of  a  Williams  education. 
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same  to  us.  Slight  differences 
either  way  are  not  a  concern.  If 
one  side  attacks,  well,  it  is  all 
over.  We  have  no  anti-missile 
systems.  Consequently  we  are 
open  to  attack. 

But  so,  you  add,  are  the 
Soviets.  True,  but  let  us  look 
closer.  We  have  more  warheads, 
but  the  Soviets  use  much  larger 
ones,  and  their  multiple  warhead 
technology  is  increasing,  so  that 
by  198,5  they  could  deploy  over 
twice  as  many  warheads  each  of 
which  would  be  about  50  times 
nioi-e  powerful  than  ours.  They 
now  have  over  300  SS-18  missiles, 
which  by  themselves,  have  a 
greater  throw  weight  than  all  of 
our  delivery  systems  combined. 
SALT  II  will  prevent  us  from 
building    anything    comparable. 

You  might  argue  that  our 
technological  lead  more  than 
makes  up  for  their  advanlage  in 
megatonnage.  A  comforting 
thought,  if  you  believe  it,  but  it  is 
not  true.  Our  warheads  are  eight 
limt's  more  accurate,  but  which 
is  more  effective:  a  100  kilolon 
bomb  at  '«  of  a  mile,  or  a  .'j 
megaton  bomb  at  a  mile?  The 
second  is  much  more  effective, 
and  thai  is  wtiat  the  Soviets  use. 

We  have  a  great  many  other 
lechnoliigicai  advantages,  such 
as  the  cruise  missle,  but  it  is  so 
restricted  by  SALT  II  that 
deployment  would  be  a  waste  of 
money.  The  B-1  bomber  would 
have   been   an    advantage,    and 

phenomena 

The  social  limitations  and 
isolation  which  is  part  of  going  lo 
school  in  Williamstown  arc 
obvious.  The  cultural  advantages 
and  opportunities  for  socializing 
and  going  out  with  friCinds  are 
few,  to  say  the  least.  As  a  result, 
Williams  studenis  have  to  create 
their  own  social  life:  this  is  the 
one  college  area,  not  the  Five 
College  life.  The  Williams  social 
life  is  Williams,  and  little  else. 

To  have  a  good  social  life  here 
requires  an  effort.  You  can't  lie 
back  and  expect  it  to  happen. 
Unfortunately,  many  people 
don't  make  any  sort  of  effort, 
which  increases  the  emotional 
isolation  of  college  life.  If  you 
don't  believe  this  to  be  true,  just 
think  of  how  many  people  you 
know  who  spend  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  at  the  library, 
instead  of  having  fun  or  doing 
nothing  and  relaxing.  Night 
geeks  are  perhaps  the  most 
isolated  people  here  and  that  is 
an  awful  lot  of  us,  folks. 

Isolation  is  pervasive  at 
Williams,  and  little  can  be  done  to 
change  it,  since  we  can't  move 
the  college  or  ^ive  everyone  a 
car.  In  many  ways,  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  passing  us  by.  So,  here  at 
Williams,  we  create  a  world  for 
ourselves.  In  this  environment, 
academic  and  other  pressures 
combine  with  emotional 
insecurity  to  bring  about  a  degree 
of  self-centeredness  in  all  of  us,  a 
self-centeredness  that  rarely  lets 
us  think  about  what  is  beyond 
Williams.  The  problem  with  this 
is  that  we  too  often  forget  that 
you  don't  fall  off  the  edge  of  the 
world  if  you  go  west  of  Greylock 
or  east  of  the  Berkshire  Quad^_^ 


every  liberal  in  the  nation  is 
proud  of  its  death.  The  neutron 
bomb  is  another  extinct  weapon 
that  would  have  helped  us.  'The 
Trident  submarine  will  probably 
join  the  B-1  in  the  scrap-yard. 
The  MX  is  destined  for  a  similar 
fate,  due  to  cost.  In  short,  the 
people  who  point  to  our 
technological  advantage  are 
trying  damn  hard  to  make  sure 
we  don't  have  one. 

Wliat  all  this  adds  up  to  is  the 
possibility  of  a  counterforce  first 
strike  by  the  Soviets  by  the  mid- 
80's.  Not  many  pepope 
understand  this  concept,  so  I  will 
explain  it  in  terms  we  can  all 
relate  to.  You  and  your 
antagonist  are  holding  each 
other's  family  at  gunpoint.  It  is  a 
situation  with  no  possible  end.  If 
either  shoots,  or  makes  a  false 
move,  well,  it's  all  over.  (This  is 
the  previously  mentioned  MAD.) 
But  let's  suppose  your  antagonist 
now  has  the  ability  to  disarm  you, 
and  leave  your  family  completely 
vulnerable.  What  do  you  do  next? 

This  could  happen  in  the  80's. 
Given  the  present  trends,  the 
Soviet  advantage  will  be  so  great 
that  they  could  destroy  almqst  all 
our  weapons,  and  have  enough 
leil  over  lo  destroy  all  our  cities. 
We  would  have  no  possible 
recourse  but  surrender.  Also,  if 
they  strike  first,  they  will  have 
evacuated  their  cities  beforehand 
in  case  some  of  our  missiles 
survived.  The  Soviets  have  been 
spending  fortunes  on  civil 
defense,  and  can  empty  their 
cities  within  a  week,  which  is  a 
short  time  if  you  plan  to  strike 
first.  If  you  think  our  civil 
defense  could  do  the  same,  keep 
dreaming. 

And  lastly,  don't  tell  me  that 
the  Soviets  want  peace  as  much 
as  we  do.  Look  at  a  list  of  nations 
thai  they  and  their  puppets  have 
conquered  since  1917.  Look  at 
Eastern  Europe,  the  wars  in 
Africa,  the  boat  people,  look 
anywhere  and  you  will  see  the 
Soviets  spreading  war  and 
adding  to  their  empire. 

To  advocate  defense  cuts  in  a 
situation  like  this,  one  is  either 
naive,  or  a  fool.  I  suspect  the 
latter.  — John  McClellan '81! 

WFA 

To  the  editor: 

'reminism  (fem'a  niz'em).  1.  The 
doctrine  advocating  social  and 
political  rights  for  women  equal 
to  those  of  men.  2.  (sometimes 
cap. )  an  organized  movement  for 
the  attainment  of  such  rights  for 
women.  (  L  femin  (a)  woman  -I-- 
ism)— fem'i.nist,  n.  — fem'i- 
nis'tic,  adj. 

Does  this  definition  sound 
radical  to  you?  Would  you  care  to 
live  in  a  community  which  was 
not  based  on  equality  for  women 
and  men?  We  certainly  wouldn't 
As  members  of  the  Williams 
F'eminist  Alliance,  we  are 
searching  for  ways  to  realize 
ourselves  as  Individuals  in  this 
community,  trying  to  make 
Williams  a  more  accepting  place 
for  everyone.  More  specifically, 
we  are  a  group  of  women  and 
men  who  see  stereotypic  sex  role 
attitudes  as   pervasive   on   this 


campus,  as  well  as  in  society. 
These  attitudes  limit  our  growth, 
ambition,  and  achievements. 

We  meet  together  to  ■  offer 
mutual  support.  Ours  is  a  non- 
competitive environmelit— a 
place  where  old  ideas  are 
challenged,  new  ideas  are  heard, 
and  where  we  can  openly  discuss 
our  options.  We  do  not  share  the 
same  answers,  but  rather  the 
same  concerns,  and  our  strength 
comes  from  this  diversity. 

Our  goal  is  to  be  an  educating, 
yet  non-threatening  group  on 
campus.  Through  our  films, 
speakers  and  Log  lunches,  we 
want  to  increase  people's 
awareness  of  political  and 
personal  issues  that  are 
important  to  all  of  us.  We  feel 
that  women  are  not  treated 
equally  on  this  campus,  that  the 
role  of  women  is  not  adequately 
included  in  the  curriculum,  that 
there  are  not  enough  women 
faculty,  and  that  women,  both 
professors  and  students,  are 
often  not  afforded  the  same 
respect  as  their  male 
counterparts.  We  realize  that 
change  may  be  threatening  or 
uncomfortable,  and  that  there 
are  no  clear-cut  solutions,  but 
with  the  increased  awareness 
and  sensitivity  of  all,  we  hope 
that  we  can  make  these  changes 
together.  Margie  OIney    for 

The  Williams  Feminist  Alliance 

End  of  cliques 

To  the  editor: 

It's  me  again!  Needless  to  say 
this  entire  clique  issue  is  getting 
a  bit  out  of  hand.  (No  thanks  to 
me.)  I  have  never  in  my  entire 
sometimes  rather  cynical  life 
purposely  insulted  someone  and  1 
don't  intend  to  start  now.  When 
viewpoints  become  personal 
affronts,  the  issue  should  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Everyone  is 
entitled  to  their  own  opinion,  and 
I  believe  that  right  should  be 
respected.  I  intentionally  omitted 
names  in  my  original  letter  and 
tried  to  write  only  on  the  issue 
itself. 

Now  I  will  mention  names 
because  I  think  that  Freddy 
Nathan  and  Fred  Bosco  were 
able  to  make  some  good  points  in 
their  criticism— tastefully  done 
and  sincerely  taken.  Thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Ely  Beach 

Crappy  writers? 

To  the  editor: 

What  a  lot  of  crap  people  write 
sometimes!  Hov^  interesting  that 
academia,  with  its  obsessive 
desire  to  "get  perspective,"  is 
often  affected  ...  by  the  most 
narrow-minded  tunnel  vision. 
While  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
verbal  brawls  with  anyone  in 
particular,  I  urge  all  Williams 
readers  to  maintain  an  interested 
but  highly  criticial  approach  to 
articles  and  letters  appearing  in 
the  Record.  That  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  all  criticism  is 
worth  reams  of  newsprint,  so  I 
respectfully  sign  off, 

Phil  Darrow  '81 


Free  Christian  Science  Lecture,  entitled 

DIRECT  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN" 

given  by 
Rose  Williams,  C.S. 

on  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  at  8:00  P.M. 

in  Griffin  Hall,  Room 

Spon3ored  by:  C.  S.  Organization  at  Williams  College 
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Eph  phones 
and  purple 
keys 


Continued  from  Page  4 
student  phones,  (Incidently,  the 
student  system  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  administration's.)  The 
college  takes  in  $107,820  a  year 
(1797  X  $60)  from  students  for 
Ephone  Service.  This  works  out 
to  $89.85  per  phone.  How  much 
does  the  college  pay  for  student 
service?  Good  question,  but  the 
information  was  classified. 
However,  Mrs.  Marlowe 
indicated  it  was  at  least  $10,000 
per  month  or  $100,000  a  yr.  This 
figure  is  pretty  close  to  what  they 
take  in.  Although  you  may  like  to 
think  otherwise,  the  college  is  not 
ripping  you  off  two  ways  at  once. 
The  biggest  question,  I 
suppose,  is:  Does  the  Centrex 
system  actually  save  money?  A 
call  to  New  England  Bell 
revealed  that  basic  residential 
service  in  Williamstown  costs 
$8.52  a  month  or  $85.20  for  ten 
months  (remember  the  reality 
principle).  If  we  use  the  Riorden 
calculation  scheme  of  spreading 
the  cost  evenly  to  all  students,  we 
arrive  at  a  figure  of  $56.89.  Since 
we  presently  pay  about  $60.00  a 
month,  we  could  save  $3.00  a 
month  if  -we  bagged  Centrex. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  is 
more  complex.  MaBell  charges 
between  $22.50  and  $56.89  in 
installation  fees,  even  if  all  they 
do  is  plug  it  in  and  turn  it  on.  So, 
the  Centrex  system  does  save  you 
money— I  think— and  in  all 
probability  the  college  doesn't  rip 
you  off  either.  If  you  live  in 
Mission  Park,  that  is. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  obvious 
form  of  college  larceny,  the  $10 
key  deposit.  Most  of  you  realize 
that  the  college  raised  the  deposit 
by  $5  this  year,  but  the  initial 
outrage  waned  wljen  you 
remembered  thai  you  get  the 
money  back  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  you  need  it  more.  It's  only 
fair  that  the  college  guard 
against  the  high  costs  of 
replacing  keys  and  locks  isn't  it? 

Hardly. 

There  are,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  1797  students  in 
dorms  at  Williams.  Assuming  all 


OCC  EVENTS  &  GRAD 
SCHOOLS : 

Oct.    18    Rutgers   Bus.,    9-12, 

Capitol    U.    Law,    2-4;    Peat, 

Marwick,  Mitchell,  7 :00  pm  at  the 

Log 

Oct,    19   UCONN    Law,    9:30-12; 

B,U,    Law,    1:30-2:30;     Resume 

Workshop,  OCC  at  1:00, 

Oct,   20  "Out  from   the  Purple 

Valley,"    panel    from   9-11    am, 

OCC, 

Oct,  22  Northwestern  Law,  7:00; 

Babson   MBA,    1:30-4:30;    U.    of 

Denver  Business,  1:30-4;   U.   of 

Chicago  Business,  9  am. 

Oct.  23  Western  N.E.  School  of 

Law,  9:30-12;  Coro  Foundation, 

2:00;  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 

Public  and  Int'l  Affairs,  9-4:30; 

Summer  Jobs  Workshop,  7:00  pm 

at  OCC. 

FRESHMAN  PARENTS- 
WEEKEND— OCC  will  sponsor  a 
panel  discussion,  "Out  from  the 
Purple  Valley",  from  9-11,  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  21,  at  OCC. 

PEAT,  WARWICK  &  MITCHELL 

will  be  at  the  Log  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  18  at  7  pm  to  talk  with 
students.  Refreshments  will  be 
served. 


students  pick  up  their  keys,  that 
means  B&G  rakes  in  $17,970  in 
deposits.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Director  of  Student  Housing 
Charles  Jankey  doesn't  keep  that 
money  in  his  bottom  drawer  all 
year.  Suppose  he  deposits  it  in  Ihe 
college  general  fund.  In  ten 
months,  he  could  earn, 
CONSERVATIVELY,  (Ihe 
watch-word  of  the  adminis 
tration)  5  per  cent  in 
interest.  For  walking  up  the 
street  to  the  Williamstown 
National  Bank  with  a  deposit  slip, 
somebody  earns  at  least  $898.50. 
In  all  fairness,  you  must  realize 
that  B&G  has  been  known  to  do 
less  for  more. 

Now,  what  should  he  do  with 
our  interest?  We  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  constructive 
suggestions  only.  A  logical 
alternative  would  be  to  use  key 
money  to  make  keys. 

The  college  has  its  own 
locksmith.  Byron  called  him.  He 
was  very  cooperative  (obviously 
had  nothing  belter  to  do)  and  said 
that  the  college  uses  high-quality 
key  blanks  that  cost  up  to  50c 
apiece.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  if  the  college  embarked  on  a 
key-making  project,  it  would 
probably  assign  the  chore  to 
some  poor  slob  at  the  usual  slave 
labor  rate  of  $2.90  an  hour,  Ihe 
locksmith  probably  being  too 
skilled  for  such  an  endeavor.  He 
could  probably  make  ;!0  keys  per 
hour,  resulting  in  a  labor  charge 
of  about  9.6  per  key,  bi'inging  the 
total  cost  to  59.6  tents  per  key. 
With  the  $898.50,  in  interest  B&G 
could  manufacture  1.508  keys,  83.9 
per  cent  of  all  student  keys. 

Do  not  forget,  that  those  ol  us 


who  do  need  their  keys  replaced 
pay  $10  for  the  service.  (Some 
obnoxious  practical  thinker  out 
there  may  have  discovered  a 
potential  flaw  in  my  reasoning; 
that  is,  if  the  key  is  lost,  the 
college  has  to  replace  the 
tumbler  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 

prevent  theft  by  less  than  honest 
persons  who  find  the  lost  key  with 
a  room  number  conveniently 
stamped  on  it.  However,  the 
college  has  standardized 
virtually  all  dorm  locks  on  the 
campus,  so  instead  of  putting  in  a 
brand  new  tumbler,  all  it  needs 
do  is  switch  two  from  different 
parts    of    the    campus    adding 


additional    labor    charges,    but 
little  else.) 

The  need  to  double  the  key 
deposit  is  now  clear:  a  41  per  cent 
replacement  capacity  obviously 
is  inadequate  in  today's  unstable 
economy.  But  since  it  is  in  reality 
unlikely  that  B&G  would  have  to 
replace  that  many  keys,  perhaps 
there  is  something  more 
constructive  that  can  be  done 
with  the  money.  It  could  give  us 
all  a  50c  dividend,  but  that's 
unlikely.  Better  still  they  could 
donate  the  interest  to  the  strained 
Student  Activities  Tax,  or  the 
best  idea  is  for  B&G  to  take  the 
money,  preferably  in  pennies, 
and   . . . 
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Trustees,  BSU— 

Continued  from  Page  i 
proposals       are       considered 
important,  and  why  the  students 
say  they  feel  alienated," 

Black  faculty  members  face 
many  of  the  same  problems  that 
black  students  do,  said  Gilliam, 
who  taught  political  science  here 
earlier  in  the  decade,  "The 
problem  of  keeping  black  faculty 
existed  then  and  still  exists 
today.  The  blacks  teaching  here 
today  are  not  the  ones  who  were 
here  just  a  few  years  ago," 

Professor  Tauber  agreed  with 
Gilliam's  statement,  adding  that 
"the  request  of  a  chair  for  a 
distinguished  Afro-American 
scholar  is  very  important,"  A 
professor  filling  such  a  chair 
"would  not  only  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  at 
Williams,  but  would  be  important 
to  the  morale  of  not  only  black 
students  bui  black  faculty." 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  31 
Costume  Party 

$10  Prize  Best  Costume 
Spiked  Cider 


DON'T  FORGET 
PRIMETIME 

Tues,5p,m.  til  closing 

Prime  Time 

M-F5-7 

458  3306  Bank  St.,  Wmst. 


from  OCC 


THE  COOK  SCHOOL  IN  .JAPAN: 

Damian  Rinaldi  will  be  at  OCC  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  16  at  7:00  pm  to 
talk  about  the  Cook  School  and 
teaching  in  Japan  in  general. 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AGENCY  will  administer  a 
Professional  Qualification  Test 
on  November  17  to  determine 
students'  aptitudes  for  careers  in 
the   National   Security   Agency. 


OCC  also  has  a  bulletin 
describing  various  career 
opportunities  in  the  N.S.A. 
CONNECTICUT  (JENERAL  would 
like  several  students  to  write 
resumes  and  attend  a  practice 
interview  session  in  Hartford. 
They  will  pay  $25  a  student  plus 
room  and  board  for  the  weekend. 
Send  resumes  to  Fatma 
Kassamali  or  see  her  for  further 
information;  deadline  is  Oct.  22. 


All  Squash  Rackets 
and  Racquetball  Racquets 

30%  OFF  LIST  PRICE 

(including  the  new  70  plus  Rackets) 

All  supplied  with  our  exclusive 
free  Purple  Cow  racket  cover 

WD.LIAMS  CO-OP 

Across  the  street  from  the  squash  courts 
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Co-op  food  serves  town,  gown 


Townspeople   and    students   assemble 
meeting  and  vote  on  allocation  units. 


at    monthly    food    purchase 

(photo  by  Mason) 


bv  Ann  Iti'unian 

Good  food  at  low  prices  attracts 
attention,  and  KM)  people  have 
been  attracted  to  the 
Willianistown  Food  Cooperative 
for  just  this  reason. 

The  Cooperative  beyan  four 
years  ago  on  the  assumption  that 
buying  in  bulk  provides  better 
food  at  cheaper  prices.  In 
addition,  the  selection  often 
includes  such  hard-to-find,  or  nol- 
comnionly-known,  items  as  tofu 
(a  Chinese  soybean  product)  and 
Kasha  (buckwheat  groats),  as 
well  as  some  unfamiliar  cheeses, 
like  vegetable  renil  cheese. 

"The  Coop  is  also  a  place  to  gel 


nutritional  information,"  said 
Katie  Case,  coordinator  of  the 
program.  She  joined  the 
organization  because  of  her 
concern  for  nutrition  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

The  Coop  consists  both  of 
members  from  the  community 
and  the  college.  Six  student 
households  participate  in  the 
service.  While  many  of  these 
students  live  off  campus,  some 
reside  in  the  housing  coops  such 
as  Goodrich  and  Seeley.  Six 
faculty  families  belong  to  the 
Coop.  Community  families  make 
up  most  of  the  membership. 

Coop  members  volunteer  a  few 


National  economic  woes  threaten  College- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
would  increase  the  total  cost  of  a 
Williams  education  by 
approximately  12  per  cent  — 
which,  he  claimed,  is  "not  a 
staggering  increase." 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
parents'  pocketbook,  that 
wouldn't  be  a  major  change,"  he 
said. 

The  inability  of  endowment 
income  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
costs  has  caused  the 
administration     to     consider 


"significant  changes"  in  the 
interests  of  cutting  costs, 
according  to  Lewis.  The 
expenditure  categories  that  stand 
to  be  immediately  affected  by 
such  changes  are  salaries  and 
benefits  to  faculty,  staff  and 
employees,  which  currently 
constitute  some  liO  per  cent  of 
total  annual  expenditures.  The 
residential  house  system,  and 
specifically  the  small  campus 
dining  facilities,  is  another  area 
in  which  the  Committee  on  the 


19H0's  has  considered  costcutting 
options. 

Lewis  added,  however,  that  the 
committee  is  contemplating  no 
"major  surgery"  in  any  one 
category  of  the  budget. 

One  r  e  V  e  n  u  e  -  b  0  a  s  t  i  n  g 
alternative  that  the  Committee 
on  the  I'JHO's  has  pondered  is  an 
increase  in  the  college's 
enrollmenl.  a  course  of  action, 
that  was  recently  endorsed  by  the 
adminislralion  of  Wesleyan 
University.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
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such  a  move,  according  to  both 
Dewey  and  Lewis,  is  the  expense 
that  would  be  incurred  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
new  dormitories. 

Similar  considerations  have 
already  forced  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  new  gymnasium 
and  pool  facilities.  The 
adminislralion's  wariness  of  new 
construction  is  partially 
prompted  by  the  rising  cost  of 
energy,  which  now  consumes 
some  five  per  cent  of  the  annual 
operating  budget. 

Williams'  budgetary  problems, 
while  serious,  are  far  from 
unique  among  colleges  of  its  size. 
Wesleyan  University  President 
Collin  Campbell  announced  a 
proposal  lasl  month  that  would 
increase  enrollmenl  by  150 
students,  raise  the  student- 
faculty  ratio  from  10:1  to  12:1, 
and  raise  tuition  levels  12  to  13 
per  cent  lo  bring  them  to  the 
levels  of  Ivy  League  schools.  The 
Wesleyan  administration  has 
allowed  lour  months  for  faculty 
and  students  to  consider  the 
proposals  and  submit  alternative 
recommendations  before  a 
package  is  submitted  to  the 
university's  trustees. 

The  Committee  on  the  1980's 
will  submit  its  recommendations 
lo  President  Chandler  in  June  of 
1980.  Next  week,  according  to 
Lewis,  the  group  will  ask  a 
sampling  of  students  their 
priorities  as  to  "what  makes 
Williams  Williams."  Formal 
discussion  of  alternatives  among 
both  students  and  faculty  will 
take  place  in  the  spring  of  1980, 
prior  to  the  committee's  drafting 
of  final  proposals. 
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liquors-wines-beer 
Lowest  prices  in  town 

Quantity  Discounts 
Keg  beer 

280  Cole  Ave. 

Williamstown 

Phone  458-3704 


hours  to  each  order.  They  help 
sort  the  incoming  foods  into  bags 
and  boxes,  check  additions  on 
orders,  and  gather  the  foods  they 
ordered  for  themselves.  Some 
members  compile  food  orders, 
while  others  order  and  direct  the 
sorting  upon  delivery. 
Evenutally,  the  members  learn 
the  many  angles  involved  in 
managing  a  cooperative 
organization.  By  contributing 
this  time.  Coop  members 
essentially  eliminate  the 
middleman. 

Foods  most  commonly  ordered 
include  large  quantities  of  grains 
(both  white  and  brown  rice; 
flour),  oils,  honey,  nuts  (in 
September,  about  30  pounds  of 
peanuts,  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
walnuts),  peanut  butter,  beans, 
cheeses  (five  wheels  of  cheddar 
in  September,  as  well  as  a^lesser 
amount  of  other  cheeses),  and 
dried  foods.  In  August  of  this  year 
30  people  placed  orders  totalling 
about  $1400  worth  of  food 
products.  September,  with  the 
influx  of  college  affiliated  people, 
involved  about  100  orders  and 
almost  $5000  worth  of  food. 

New  members  are  welcome 
anytime.  People  interested  in 
joining  the  Coop  simply  pay  a 
small  membership  fee  ($2)  and 
volunteer  some  time  when  the 
deliveries  are  made.  The  Coop 
also  includes  some  non-working 
members  who  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  foods.  Presently  there  are 
about  100  people  who  belong  to 
the  Coop  whose  names  will  be 
published  on  a  list  soon  to  be 
compiled.  Meetings  take  place 
every  four  weeks  for  ordering, 
and  the  food  arrives  about  ten 
days  later. 


Setearical 
notes 


Continued  from  Pages 

"No  Nucleus:  Oeean  Bacteria 
and  the  Clamshell  Alliance" 

"A  Little  Bit  of  ATP:  A 
Mitochondria" 

"Pre-washed  Genes:  DNA 
Splicing  and  'Clean'  Labs" 

"Master  Charge:  Electron  Ion 
Transport  in  the  Cerebrum" 

There  is  of  course  a  distribution 
requirement  here  at  Williams, 
and  although  through 

bureaucratic  largesse  I  have 
personally  managed  to  avoid 
taking  a'ny  Division  I  courses 
until  Music  101  appeared  on  my 
computer  print-out  this  semester, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  slight  the 
devotees  of  the  fine  and  language 
arts.  Let  us  then  finish  with 
suggestions  for  the  cultured: 

"Bach  du  lieber:  Sudden  Key 
Changes  in  Harpsichord  Music" 

"Cohan  My  Way?:  The 
Greatness  of  American  Music" 

"Da  Vinci'ed  Wipers  Don't 
Work:  Leonardo's  Early 
Attempts  to  Build  an 
Automobile" 

"Counterfeit  Monet: 
Impressionist  Forgeries" 

"Wright  On:  The  Prairie  Style 
and  Urban  Slang" 

"Poor  Illumination  in  Modern 
Architecture  or  Gropius  in  the 
Dark" 

"Mies  to  Go:  The  Unfulfilled 
Dreams  of  van  der  Rohe" 

Well,  it's  about  time  for  you  to 
stop  lolligagging  about  reading 
the  newspaper  and  go  back  to 
your  room  and  think  about  your 
paper  topics.  And  if  you  pick  one 
of  these  titles  and  get  a  bad  grade 
anyway,  bring  your  paper  to  the 
Amherst  game.  You  can  tear  it 
up  into  little  pieces  and  throw  it 
madly  up  in  the  air  just  before 
you  go  down  on  the  field  and  tear 
down  the  goal  posts.  But  save  the 
title  page. 
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The  panel  for  the  meeting 
included  Massad;  Francis 
Dewey,  treasurer  of  the  College; 
Charles  Payne,  sociology 
professor;  Stephen  Lewis, 
economics  professor;  and 
Richard  Nuccio,  political 
science. 

In  their  opening  statements, 
each  panelist  stated  his  views  on 
divestiture  and  Williams'  role  in 
ending  apartheid.  "Divestiture  is 
a  moral  issue,"  Massad  said,  "a 
moral  question  we  must  resolve 
in  our  hearts  and  not  in  our 
heads." 

"Divestiture  is  a  moral  issue," 
Dewey  agreed,  "but  to  me  the 
primary  mission  of  Williams 
College  is  to  provide  quality 
education.  Endowments  as  a 
financial  resource  play  a  key  role 
in  allowing  the  college  to  do  this 
...  I  would  raise  the  question 
whether  it's  suitable  for  an 
institution  such  as  Williams  to 
take  a  position  on  these  issues  or 
whether  we  should  take  positions 
as  individuals." 

Payne  stressed  that  divestiture 
ought  to  be  "phased  and 
gradual"  and  coordinated  wi(h 
several  other  colleges.  "Williams 
represents  a  highly  significant, 
highly  relevant  public,"  Payne 
argued.  "When  corporations 
realize  there  are  publics  that  will 
disassociate  themselves,  they 
will  be  ready  to  discuss." 

Lewis'  approach  was  based  on 
economic  analysis.  "There  is 
virtually  no  evidence  thai  in 
economic  terms  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  companies  in  South  Africa 
would  have  any  effect,"  he  said. 
"A  creative  kind  of  foreign 
investment  in  South  Africa  could 
be  useful." 

"It's  a  tragedy  we  seem  to 
require  evidence  of  the  brutality 
of  a  system  to  motivate  us  to 
action,"  Nuccio  pointed  out.  "If 
we  wait  long  enough  and  do 
nothing  South  Africa  will  provide 
us  with  evidence  of  how  brutal 
the  system  of  apartheid  is." 

Nuccio  noted  that  at  present 
South  Africa  is  developing  into  a 
system  "of  one  white  and  many 
black  nations,"  the  white 
differing  from  the  black  only  in 
its  extremely  high  standard  of 
living  and  a  huge  supply  of  guest 
workers  drawn  from  the  black 
nations.  Divestiture  should  move 
South  Africa  from  separate 
development  toward  unity,  he 
said. 

The  lack  of  a  quorum 
prevented  the  students  from 
forming  legislation.  Under  the 
College  Council  constitution,  a 
quorum  of  students  can  vote  to 
allocate  money,  overturn  College 
Council  decisions,  or  legislate 
other  poKcy  at  a  town  meeting. 


Students   oppose  deer  hunting  in    Hopkins  Forest 


A  group  of  Williams  students  is 
banding  together  to  end  llie 
hunting  of  doers  in  Hopkins 
Forest.  Jeff  Cooper  '81,  leader  of 
the  coalition,  hopes  to  bring  the 
issue  to  a  campus-wide  binding 
referendum. 

Cooper's  opposition  stems  from 
his  l)eliet  llial  hunters  defeat  tlie 
normal  process  of  natural 
selection.  He  points  out  that  they 
kill  many  ot  the  strongest  deer, 
leaving  the  weakest  to  reproduce. 

Cooper  also  believes  that  the 

WCFM  to  air 
energy  discussion 

This  Thursday,  October  18. 
WCFIVI  presents  a  panel 
discussion  focusing  on  Energy 
uses  at  Williams.  Featured  on  the 
panel  will  be  John  Holden,  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Bob 
Kozelka  and  John  Fuqua— 
faculty  representatives,  and 
student  members  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  Committee.  They 
will  discuss  the  uses  of  energy 
both  presently  and  in  the  future 
at  Williams. 

The  program  airs  Thursday, 
Oct.  18  at  7:30  p.m.  on  WCFM. 
The  college  community  is 
encouraged  to  listen  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  the  problems 
facing  immediately  Williams  in 
regard  to  energy  uses. 

Lecture  committee 
seeks  speakers 

The  Lecture  Commiltee  is 
seeking  recommendations  from 
students  and  faculty  for  both 
well-known  and  special-interest 
speakers.  The  Committee  can 
offer  financial  and  logistic  aid. 
Please  contact  Bob  Jackall,  2362, 
or  Peter  Winn  2869. 
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region  does  not  i-equii'c  hunting 
ti>r  the  maintenance  of  a 
desirable  population. 

"Massachusetts  in  general 
does  not  have  any  overpopulation 
problems  as  in  other  states, 
where  larming  operations 
provide  a  large,  readily  available 
supply  of  food  lor  deer,"  notes 
Biology  Professor         Lee 

Drickanier. 

Randolph  Vallee  '81  said  that  it 
would  be  unfair  for  any  group  of 
students  to  impose  their  beliefs 
upon  residents,  who  have  been 
liunting  in  the  forest  for  years. 


"Hunting  is  not  going  to  make 
the  herd  extinct.  The  population 
seems  to  be  healthy  and  viable.  I 
teel  sorry  for  the  people  who 
would  be  denied  the  pleasure  of 
their  sport  by  you  imposing  your 
restrictions,"  Vallee  said. 

The  college's  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies  issues  100 
permits  which  are  good 
December  3  to  8.  Each  permit 
allows  the  killing  of  one  deer. 
Therefore,  no  more  than  100  deer 
can  be  killed  in  any  hunting 
season.  Only  about  eight  to  ten 
deer  are  usually  killed. 


Cooper  plans  to  continue  to  try 
to  publicize  this  issue  in  a  series 
of  meetings  in  the  coming  weeks. 

"We  hope  to  coordinate  a 
binding  student  referendum 
which  will  decide  this  issue 
conclusively,''  Cooper 
said.  Cooper,  a  recent  transfer 
from  Earlham  College, 
previously  worked  on  the  Friends 
of  the  Animals  Committee  and 
against  the  seal  hunt  in  Alaska. 

The  next  meeting  is  planned  for 
tomorrow  at  7:30  pm  in  Grey  lock 
B. 


^^ 
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$3.99  Columbia  LP  Sale! 


Columbia,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  has  lowered  the  price 
on  hundreds  of  LP's  from  list  7.98  to  list  5.96.  To  celebrate  this 
we  are  putting  these  albums  on  sale  at  $3.99  each.  Includes 
classics  like 


JEFF  BECK  "Live",  "Wired"  and  others 

BLUE  OYSTER  cult  "Secret  Treaties,"  etc. 

CHEAP  TRICK  -  1st  LP  and  "In  Color" 

MILES  DAVIS  -  many  LP's,  "Sketches  of  Spain,"  "Porgy  & 

Bess,"  "Greatest  Hits,"  etc. 

AL  DiMEOLA  "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun" 

DAN  FOGELBERG  first  four  LP's 

BILLY  JOEL  "Piano  Man,"  "Turnstiles,"  etc. 

KANSAS  -  1st,  "Masque,"  "Song  for  America" 

MAHAVISHNU  JOHN  McLAUGHLIN  "Shakti,"    "Birds  of 

Fire" 

NEW  RIDERS    "Best,"  "Panama  Red,"  others 

RETURN  TO  FOREVER  "Romantic  Warrior"  and  "Music 

Magic" 

SOUTHSIDE  JOHNNY  -  first  two  LPs 

PETER  TOSH  -  "Legalize  It,"  "Equal  Rights" 

WEATHER   REPORT  "Heavy  Weather,"   six  others  and 

many  more. 


TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 


129  Water  Street 


458-5229 
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Bob  Graham  looks  on  as  Eph  teammate  follows  the  bouncing  rugby  ball,     (photo  by  Gast) 


Lax  strives 

to  equal 

last  year's 

success 

The  1980  Williams  Lacrosse 
team  will  be  hard-pressed  to 
improve  upon  the  results  of  last 
year's  season.  Champions  of  the 
Little  Three,  the  Snively  Division 
and  the  ECAC  Division  II  title; 
the  Ephs  appear  in  contention  for 
such  titles  once  again. 

The  team  will  be  giving  up  only 
four  players  to  graduation,  but 
one  of  them,  Ail-American 
attackman  Peter  Thomsen,  was 


crucial  to  the  success  of  the  team 
last  season,  and  will  be  hard  to 
replace.  "If  the  midfields  can 
pick  up  the  slack  and  the  attack 
continues  to  improve,  along  with 
a  continued  fine  effort  by  the 
defense,"  says  coach  Renzie 
Lamb,  "Williams  should  not  fall 
off  loo  much  from  its  1979  Snively 
Division  Championship." 

Returning  to  the  attack  for  the 
1980  season  are  sophomores  Tad 
Chase  and  Ken  Miller  the  team's 
second  leading  scorer. 

Co-captains  Gus  Nuzzolese,  a 
Snively  Division  All-Star,  and 
John  Glynn  lead  an  experienced 
group  of  midfielders,  including 
juniors  Peler  Barbaresi,  who  was 
a  Snively  Honorable  Mention 
Pick,  and  Brian  Benedict. 


All  six  starting  defensemen 
return,  led  by  All  Snively  pick 
Mike  Curran,  a  senior,  and  Peter 
Santry,  Senior  Bob  Cowin, 
honorable  mention  in  the  dividion 
for  the  past  two  years,  returns  to 
the  goal,  alternating  with  junior 
Billy  Childs. 

The  responsibility  for  holding 
on  to  Williams'  number  one  spot 
will  fall  on  the  experienced 
players  in  midfield  and  defense; 
the  coach  does  not  see  any  new 
talent  in  the  freshman  class  yet 
thai  will  strengthen  the  attack. 
"Guys  like  Thomsen  don't  come 
along  every  year,"  he  says.  But 
"we  have  some  talent.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  gel  into  the  season 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  it." 
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O/de  farfs 
defeat  me 

The  rugby  alumni  narrowly 
defeated  the  present  members  of 
the  Williams  Rugby  Club 
Saturday  by  a  score  of  12-7. 

The  game  was  just  one  of  the 
many  activities  planned  in 
celebration  of  twenty  years  of 
rugby  at  Williams.  The  festivities 
began  Friday  night  with  a  party 
at  the  Log  for  a  II  present  and  past 
Williamstown  ruggers.  The 
singing  and  drinking  were 
spirited  and  lively, 

Saturday  morning  the  game 
t)egan  on  the  waterlogged  rugby 
field  with  play  involving  almost 
as  much  swimming  as  running. 
The  olde  farts,  with  many  of  the 
legendary  heroes  from  past 
Williams'  rugby  seasons,  were 
quite         impressive.  The 

youngsters  however,  were  up  to 
the  challenge  and  played  the  best 
game  of  their  season.  The  olde 

Womens 
V-ball 
beats  Falcons 

Continued  from  Page  17 
Freshman  Cathy  Evans 
displayed  quick  thinking  as  a 
spiker,  tapping  the  ball  over  the 
net  when  a  lesser  player  wouldn't 
have  realized  it  would  top  the  net. 
Sophomores  Jennifer  Lukomski 
and  Terry  Dancewicz  performed 
excellently  on  defense,  retrieving 
the  Falcons'  spikes  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  Ephwomen  hold  their  next 
home  match  against  Harvard  at 
4:00  on  Tuesday  the  23rd, 


narrovily 
n's  rugby 

farts  scored  quickly,  but  after 
this  initial  drive,  Williams  kept 
A-side  play  in  the  olde  farts  end  of 
the  field.  Most  notable  on  the  line 
were  "Wild  Man"  Jack  Cldry  and 
Phil  "Pinto"  Sheridan.  Both 
these  ruggers  gave  the  crowd 
thrilling  displays  of  gutsy 
running,  Williams  scored  on  the 
olde  farts  with  a  kick  by  Kirwan 
Webb  and  added  a  try  in  the  third 
half.  The  olde  farts,  uncontent  to 
age  gracefully  and  lose,  squeezed 
out  a  victory,  however,  as  they 
put  together  devastating  attacks 
through  impressive  scrum  and 
line  work. 

The  festivities  of  the  weekend 
wound  up  with  a  big  rugby  party- 
banquet  at  Perry  House  after  the 
football  game.  The  ruggers 
exchanged  all  their  favorite 
songs — old  and  new— while  the 
olde  farts  managed  to  add  some 
original  compositions. 

This  week,  the  club  prepares 
for  the  Berkshire  Tournament  to 
be  held  in  Pittsfield  on  Saturday. 


Bob  Graham  looks  on  again. 

(photo  by  Gast) 


Footballers  look  weak  — 


Continued  from  Page  18 

Kinkel  sneaking  the  ball  over 
from  one  yard  out.  Bill  Kennedy's 
conversion  made  the  score  7-0. 

Before  the  end  of  the  half,  a 
fumble  recovery  by  Brian 
Benedict  on  the  Bowdoin  44  yard 
line  gave  the  Ephs  an  opportunity 
to  tie  the  score.  On  the  drive's 
first  play,  Lawler  sprinted  II 
yards  for  a  first  down  to  the  33. 
After  two  short  runs  and  an 
incomplete  pass,  the  Ephs  were 
faced  with  a  4-5  on  the  Bowdoin 
28.  Lawler  hit  Ephs'  leading 
receiver  Rick  Walter  (8 
receptions  for  81  yards)  for  a  15 
yard  completion  to  the  Bowdoin 
13.  However,  the  drive  failed 
when  a  Lawler  to  Walter  pass 
was  incomplete  at  the  three  yard 
line  on  fourth  down. 

In  the  second  half,  Bowdoin 
threatened  to  put  the  game  out  of 
reach  with  a  drive  to  the  Williams 
two  yard  line.  However,  on  4-1  at 
the  two,  Bowdoin  coach  Jim 
Lentz  elected  to  go  for  the  TD 
instead  of  a  field  goal.  The  Ephs 
defense  held  Bowdoin  back  Tom 
ScioIIa,  stopping  him  shy  of  a 
first  down. 


Throughout  the  second  half,  the 
Ephs  attempted  in  vain  to 
orchestrate  a  TD  drive. 
Quarterback  John  Lawler 
continued  to  have  some  success 
hitting  Rick  Walter  and  Gus 
Nuzzolese  for  completions,  but 
silly  penalties  such  as  delay  of 
game  and  too  many  men  pn  the 
field  cost  the  Ephs  in  key 
situations. 

Another  fumbled  punt  return 
by  Derrell  White  and  three  costly 
interceptions  also  hurt  the  Ephs' 
cause  along  the  way.  However,  in 
the  final  minutes,  one  last  effort 
almost  got  the  offense  a  score. 
Passes  to  Rick  Walter  and  Vern 
Davis  highlighted  a  drive  that 
brought  the  E^hs  to  a  1-10  on  the 
Bowdoin  45  with  less  than  a 
minute  to  go.  On  2-10,  Lawler's 
pass  completion  to  Gus  Nuzzolese 
for  9  yards  gave  Williams  a  3-1  on 
the  36.  However,  the  next 
desperation  pass  by  Lawler  was 
incomplete,  and  Bob  Lutz  was 
brought  in  by  Coach  Odell  to 
throw  the  last  desperation  bomb 
into  the  end  zone.  Lutz's  pass 
deflected  off  the  hands  of  a 
Williams  receiver  and  was  batted 
away  to  end  the  game. 


INMEMORIAM 
EEYORE 

Tyler  House  mascot 


LOVE  THE  SMELM 
!i0F  LEATHER? 


Then   visit   the   Moon  Child 


The  Usual  &  Unusual  in  Leather 


Wed.-Sat. 

10-5  pm  or  by  appointment 


45  Spring  Street 
Williamstown.  Man 
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Ephs  tie  Polar  Bears 


by  Richard  Coomber 

Williams  Soccer  deadlocked 
the  Bowdoin  Polar  Bears  in  a  1-1 
overtime  tie  on  Cole  Field 
Saturday  afternoon.  For  the 
fourth  game  in  a  row  Williams 
outshot  (32-21)  and  in  many  ways 
outplayed  their  opponents,  by 
forcing  Bowdoin  to  make  long- 
shots  from  25  yards  or  more.  The 
tie  leaves  Williams'  record  at  1-4- 
2. 

In  the  first  half  Williams 
registered  sixteen  shots  to 
Bowdoin's  five.  Having  earned 
his  first  start  of  the  year, 
sophomore  Tad  Chase  used  his 
height  to  win  a  headball  off  Kern 
Reid's  corner  kick  and  nodded  il 
into  the  goal.  Williams  struggled 
to  add  to  their  1-0  lead  and 
dominated  the  remainder  of  the 
first  half. 

In  the  second  half  Bowdoin 
right-winger  Kwame  Poku  took 
advantage  of  the  wind  behind  him 
and  released  a  number  of  shots 
from  middle  to  long  range.  With 
only  five  minutes  gone  in  the 
second  half,  he  received  the  ball 
from  reserve  Matt  Tasley, 
dribbled  himself  free  and  lined  a 
slow  shot  which  skipped  under 
diving  goalkeeper  Doug  Orr.  Orr 
otherwise  had  a  successful  day, 
making  eighteen  saves,  as  did 
Bowdoin  goalie,  Keith  Brown.  In 
the  indicative  corner  kicks 
statistic,  Williams  had  the  edge  8- 
4. 

Eph  fullback  Willy  Stern,  a 
freshman,  continued  the  fine 
aggressive  play  which  has 
recently  earned  him  a  slot  in  Ihe 
starting  lineup.  On  the  other  end 
juniors  Kern  Reid  and  Dan 
Friesen,  and  freshman  Jeff 
Sutton,  provided  the  offensive 
punch  with  five  shots   each. 


The  Ephs  dropped  a 
heartbreaking  3-2  decision 
Thursday  to  visiting  Bates 
College.  Williams  played  perhaps 
their  most  skillful  soccer  this 
season,  outshooting  their 
opponents  26-20  and  just  missing 
tallies  on  a  number  of  loose  balls 
in  the  Bates  goal  mouth. 

The  men  in  purple  jumped  off 
to  a  1-0  lead  when  Andy  Chase 
headed  a  Dan  Friesen  chip  into 
the  lap  of  anticipating  Marty 
White,  who  scolded  easily.  A 
second  goal  was  added  off  the 
foot  of  Kern  Reid  in  a  play 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  goal. 
Freshman  Jeff  Sutton  launched  a 
long  cross  from  the  right  side, 
and  David  Law  skim-headed  the 
ball  on  to  Reid,  who  with  a 
stutter-stepping  lunge  redirected 
the  ball  into  the  net. 

For  the  most  part  Williams 
continued  to  play  polished  and 
aggressive  soccer  right  through 
the  second  half.  On  a  charge 
through  a  host  of  Williams 
players,  however,  Dave 
Kwiatkowski  knocked  home  a 
ball  hobbled  by  the  goalie  and 
shifted  the  momentum  suddenly 
to  Bates.  The  visitors  played  with 
new  passion  and  countered  the 
Williams  attack  with  fast  breaks, 
one  of  which  led  Id  a  picture — 
perfect  goal,  a  diving  header  by 
Jim  Pazzano  oft  a  Mike  Lugli 
cross.  Gary  Gerlach  registered 
the  winning  goal  for  Bales,  on  yet 
another  head-ball  of!  a  cross,  this 
one  from  Steve  Kulenplaii.  The 
Ephmen  continued  to  apply 
pressure,  nearly  capitalizing  on  a 
number  of  loose  balls  and  pile- 
ups  in  front  of  the  Bales  goal,  but 
came  away  empty  handed, 

Friday  the  team  travels  across 
the  state  to  meet  Tufts. 


Jeff  Sutton,  '83,  was  not  personally  responsible  for 
the  Ephs  hooters'  1-1  tie  against  Bowdoin,  but  Mike 
Behrman  (inset)  led  the  Williams  contingent  at  the 
New  England  Cross-country  championships. 

(photos  by  Mayfield) 


X-Ephs    rule  NESC ACS 

The  Men's  Cross  Country  team  turned  in  its 
strongest  performance  of  the  year  and  its  best  team 
finish  ever  as  they  dominated  the  New  England 
Small  College  Conference  meet  Saturday.  Senior  co- 
captain  Mike  Behrman  was  the  individual  cham- 
pion and  three  other  Ephs  placed  in  the  top  six, 
despite  a  field  of  ten  teams.  No  team  scores  were 
kept. 

Though  two  early  leaders  went  flying  out  on  the 
Tufts  University  course  to  a  very  fast  mile  split, 
Behrman  held  a  steady  strong  pace  and  moved 
gradually  into  the  lead  at  the  three  mile  mark.  Once 
out  in  front,  however,  Behrman  quickly  opened  up  a 
wide  margin  on  the  pursuing  field  and  cruised  to  a 
ten  second  victory.  Behrman's  time  of  24:53  for  the 
five  mile  loop  was  considered  excellent  given  the 
muddy  condition  of  the  course.  The  Eph  star 
remains  unbeaten  this  season,  as  does  his  team. 

The  most  pleasant  surprise  of  the  day  for 
Williams  was  the  second  place  finish  of  freshman 
standout  Bo  Parker,  who  started  well  back  in  the 
pack  and  lagged  behind  Amherst's  first  man 
through  the  bulk  of  the  course.  Parker  unleashed,  a 
strong  spring  in  the  final  2  hundred  yards,  which 
sent  him  past  two  runners  and  vaulted  him  into  the 
second  spot. 

Next  in  for  Williams  were  Garrick  Leonard  and 
Phil  Darrow,  who  ran  together  most  of  the  way  and 
took  fifth  and  sixth,  respectively.  Both  runners 
looked  strong  and  kept  a  tight  pack  with  Behrman 
and  then  Parker.  Only  twenty-five  seconds 
separated  the  Eph  top  four. 

Also  running  a  fine  race  for  Williams  despite  a 
bad  cold  was  freshman  Dan  Riley,  in  twentieth 
place.  As  coach  Peter  Farwell  commented:  "Riley 
looked  weakened  even  after  two  miles,  but  he  kept 
passing  people  anyway.  He  ran  a  really  tough 
race." 

Chuck  Stewart  turned  in  his  best  race  of  the 
season,  finishing  less  than  a  minute  behind  Riley  in 
38th  place.  A  total  of  sixty-five  rurmers  completed 
the  race. 

In  other  action  this  weekend,  the  J.V.  squad 
defeated  Berkshire  Community  and  Berkshire 
Christian  at  Pittsfield.  Leading  the  way  for 
Williams  were  Charley  DeWolf,  Gordon  Coates  and 
Glenn  Kessler,  who  swept  third  through  fifth  in  a 
solid  Eph  pack. 

Williams  will  travel  to  W.P.I,  on  Wednesday  for  a 
double  match  which  will  include  Coast  Guard. 


Spikers 
batter 
UVM 

by  Dana  Mulvany 

Junior  co-captain  Cathy 
Gernert  of  Williams  women's 
volleyball  personally  humiliated 
the  University  of  Vermont  team 
last  Saturday  by  serving  thirteen 
times  consecutively  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  game. 

Freshman  Kathleen  Gilmore 
and  junior  Laurene  von  Klan 
easily  intimidated  the 
Catamounts,  who  had  a  10-3 
record,  with  their  impassable 
blocking  and  sharply  angled 
spikes.  U.V.M.  could  muster  no 


more  than  lour  points  in  the  first 
game  and  two  in  the  second, 
losing  the  match  l,S-4,  15-2  and 
raising  Williams'  season  record 
to  12-1. 

The  Ephwomen  played 
exceptionally  well  at  U,V,M.. 
perhaps  because  they  had 
allowed  Union  College  to  ruin 
their  status  as  an  undefeated 
team  in  Lasell  Gym  last 
Thursday,  The  overconfident 
Williams  team  began  its  match 
with  Union  by  handily  winning 
the  first  game  15-8,  Problems 
with  reception  of  service  and 
serving  itself  abounded, 
however,  and  the  Ephwomen 
surprised  themselves  by 
succumbing  5-15,  7-15  in  the  last 
two  games  to  lose  their  first  and 
hopefully  last  match  of  the 
season,  Williams  will  face  Union 
again  in  the  NIAC  tournament 


which  is  to  be  held  here  during 
the  first  weekend  of  November. 

The     Ephwomen     had     the 
satisfaction  of         beating 

neighborhig  North  Adams  State 
later  Thursday  night.  The 
Mohawks  lost  their  match 
against  Williams  in  two  straight 
games  although  they  had  won  one 
game  in  their  losing  match  with 
Union.  Senior  Laurie  Ingersoll 
ably  set  up  the  team's  spikers 
and  served  well  in  helping 
Williams  clobber  North  Adams 
15-8,  15-4. 

Earlier  last  week,  the 
Ephwomen  defeated  their  tenth 
opponent  of  the  season  when  they 
played  Fitchburg  at  home 
Monday.  Williams  almost 
dropped  the  first  game  as  the 
Falcons  caught  up  at  14-14  but 
Williams  won  the  next  two  points 
to  win  the  game.  Fitchburg 
stayed  behind  in  the  next  two 
rounds,  losing  15-7,  15-10. 
Continued  on  Page  t6 


Women   runners  place 
high  at  NESCAC's 


Williams  College  runners  Trish 
Hellman,  Sue  Marchantand  Barb 
Bradley  all  placed  high  among 
finishers  at  the  New  England 
Small  College         Athletic 

Conference's  Annual  Cross 
Country  Championships  held  on 
Saturday  at  Franklin  Park  in 
Boston. 

Hellman's  time  of  18:40  was 
sufficient  to  secure  her  a  fourth 
place  finish  in  the  field  of  60 
runners,  while  teammates 
Marchant  and  Bradley  placed 
13th  and  18th  respectively.  All 
three  women  improved 
considerably  on  their  previous 
times  taken  last  week  over  the 
same  course. 


The  top  three  finishers  in  the 
championship  were  Joan  Benoir 
from  Bowdoin,  who  finished  <vith 
a  time  of  16:47,  Jill  Quigley  of 
Wesleyan,  timed  at  18:23,  and 
Jane  Patrick  of  Bowdoin 
finishing  at  18:30.  Participants  in 
the  race  came  from  Williams, 
Wesleyan,  Amherst,  Colby, 
Bates,  Bowdoin,  Middlebury, 
Tufts,  Trinity  and  Hamilton. 

Other  finishers  for  Williams 
included  Liz  Martineau, 
Stephanie  CarpeTos  and  Judy  St. 
Hilaire.  The  runners  will 
compete  again  next  week  when 
they  travel  to  UVM  to  participate 
in  the  New  Englands  on 
Saturday. 


Booters  bow  to  Jeffs 


Ann  Oberrender  '80  charges  downfield  against  the  Wesleyan  Bir- 
dlettes  (photo  by  Somers) 


by  Beth  Winchester 

The  Williams'  Women's  soccer 
team  saw  its  season's  record 
drop  to  3-4-1  as  it  lost  to  an 
undefeated  Amherst  squad  3-1  on 
Saturday.  The  victory  gave 
Amherst,  now  7-0,  the  Little 
Three  championship  as  the 
Amherst  women  have  beaten 
both  Wesleyan  and  Williams  this 
season. 

The  championship  was  not 
easily  won,  however,  as  the 
Ephwomen  played  their  usual 
tough,  consistent  game  and 
actually  outplayed  their 
opponents  in  many  respects. 
Williams  was  the  first  to  draw 
blood  as  Becky  Baugh  and  Ann 
O'Connell  teamed  up  to  slip  one 
past  the  Amherst  goalie  14 
minutes  into  the  game.  The  goal 
was  the  ninth  of  the  season  for 
Baugh. 

Williams  held  onto  the  lead  for 


most  of  the  first  half  with 
sweeper  Joy  Rotch  doing  a  fine 
job  of  protecting  back-up  goalie 
Angela  Papademetriou  from 
Amherst  penetration.  The 
Williams'  offense  was  also 
working  well  as  the  forward  line 
of  Baugh,  O'Connell  and  Amy 
Wilbur  demonstrated  some  fine 
passing  and  threatened  the 
Amherst  goalie  several  times. 
However,  with  but  seven  seconds 
left  in  the  first  half,  Amherst 
evened  up  the  contest  at  1-1  with  a 
delicate  shot  just  out  of  the  reach 
of  Papademetriou. 

Amherst  dominated  the  secona 
half  despite  a  strong  Williams 
defense.  The  Lord  Jeffs  went  on 
top  2-1  8  minutes  into  the  second 
half  and  added  an  insurance  tally 
at  the  30-minute  mark  while 
holding  the  persistent  Williams 
offense  at  bay  throughout  the 
half. 


The  Ephwomen  fell  to  Amherst  3- 
\  (photo  by  Somers) 
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Ephfielders 
take  Little  3 

by  Shawn  D.Lovley 

A  psyched-up  Williams  College 
varsity  field  hockey  team  put 
together  a  superb  team  effort  to 
complement  outstanding 
individual  play  as  they  dumped 
archrival  Amherst  2-0  to  win  the 
Little  Three  title  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  win  coupled  with  a 
2-1  victory  over  Wesleyan  earlier 
in  the  season,  gives  Williams  the 
Little  Three  championship 
outright  and  raises  their  season 
mark  to  4-4-1. 

The  game,  played  on  a  slippery 
Amherst  field  under  brilliant 
October  sunshine,  was  fast-paced 
and  well-played  throughout. 
Ricketson  put  the  first  Williams 
score  on  the  board  at  23:50  of  the 
first  half  when  she  took  the  ball 
from  Grady  on  a  short  corner  and 
drilled  it  home.  Meanwhile,  the 
tough  Williams  defense  kept  the 
Amherst  attack  at  bay  with  some 
outstanding  team  play. 

The  second  half  featured  more 
excellent  defensive  play  by  the 
Ephs  and  some  fine  saves  by 
Amherst  netmifider  Carol 
Tessier,  who  racked  up  15  saves 
on  the  day.  The  Eph  offense 
finally  broke  through  for  its 
second  score  at  23:40  when 
Ricketson  dumped  the  ball  to 
Sneath,  who  promptly  flicked  it 
past  Tessier  for  the  final  2-0 
margin. 

The  Ephwomen  dominated  the 
game  throughout,  outshooting 
their  hosts  22-11  and  holding  a  9-6 
advantage  on  long  and  short 
corners  as  well  as  consistently 
beating  the  Amherst  squad  to 
loose  balls.  Last  Wednesday,  the 
team  dropped  a  tough  2-1  decision 
to  Middlebury. 


Ephs  drop  3rd  sfraight  to  Bowdoin 


Despite  a  new  quarterback  and 
a  different  style  of  offensive  play, 
the  Williams  football  squad 
sustained  its  3rd  loss  in  as  many 
weeks,  falling  this  week  to 
Bowdoin  7-0  at  Weston  Field. 

The  problem  for  the  last  three 
weeks  has  been  offense.  In  an 
attempt  to  counter  the  lack  of 
offensive  production,  Coach  Odell 
decided  to  start  sophomore  QB 
John  Lawler  and  to  change  the 


The  Bowdoin  offense  undertakes  another  drive  against  the  Ephs.  The 
game  was  well  attended  by  Bowdoin,  anyway,  (photo  by  Lashkari). 


offense  to  include  more  passing 
and  running  to  the  oustide.  While 
Lawler  proved  to  be  a  pleasant 
surprise  (21-36,  202  yards)  and 
the  offense's  'new  look'  made  the 
game  more  exciting  than  the 
previous  two,  costly  penalties 
and  turnovers  in  key  situations 
cost  the  Ephmen  a  game  they 
might  otherwise  have  won. 

On  the  first  play  from 
scrimmage,  Lawler  made  it  clear 
that  the  Ephs  would  display  a 
diversified  attack.  He  threw 
complete  on  a  bootleg  option  to 
Rick  Walter  for  a  6-yard  gain. 
P'roni  there,  the  Ephs  seemed  to 
move  the  ball  well  on  the  ground 
thanks  to  the  strong  running  of 
Gus  Nuzzolese,  Dave  Massucco, 
and  Vern  Davis.  The  drive  halted 
at  the  Bowdoin  44  when  Lawlei' 
was  forced  to  scramble  on  3rd 
and  5  and  came  up  3  yards  shy  of 
the  first  down. 

On  their  second  possession, 
Williams  seemed  to  be  gaining 
momentum.  Lawler's  confidence 
was  gaining  and  the  team  was 
moving  cohesively.  After  gaining 
possession  on  their  own  9, 
Williams  marched  into  Bowdoin 
territory  on  the  strength  of  a  28 
yard  pass  from  Lawler  to  Dave 
Greaney  (3  receptions,  48  yards). 
This  drive  halted  when  an  illegal 
motion  penalty  pushed  the  Ephs 


back  into  their  own  territory  and 
on  the  next  play  a  Lawler  pass 
was  intercepted  by  Bowdoin's 
Bill  Foley. 

After  a  fantastic  show  of  might 
by  the  Williams  defense,  the 
offense  got  the  ball  a  third  time 
and  again  it  looked  like  a  drive 
was  mounting.  After  returning 
the  Bowdoin  punt  to  the  Polar 
Bear  42  yard  line,  a  7  yard  pass 
from  Lawler  to  Nuzzolese  gave 
Williams  a  1-10  on  the  Bowdoin 
30.  However,  two  passes 
completed  to  Rick  Walter  and 
Vern  Davis  combined  for  only  2 
yards  and  the  Ephs  were  faced 
with  a  4-2  on  the  Bowdoin  22. 
Instead  of  attempting  a  field 
goal.  Coach  Odell  decided  to 
gamble  and  try  for  the  first  down. 
The  run  play  to  Dave  Massucco 
was  anticipated  by  the  Polar 
Bear  line  and  was  short  of  the 


first  down. 

Again  the  Williams  defense 
was  steadfast,  but  received  na 
reward  for  their  fine  efforts. 
After  forcing  the  Bowdoin  team 
to  punt,  the  defense  was 
immediately  recalled  into  action 
when  Andy  Krakauer  fumbled 
the  Polar  Bear  kick  on  the 
Williams  25  yard  line. 

At  first,  it  seemed  that  the 
Williams  defense  would  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  stopping  the 
punishing  Bowdoin  running 
attack.  However,  on  4th  and  7 
from  the  Williams  22,  Bowdoin 
QB  Rip  Kinke,  hit  Steve  Gerow 
with  a  10  yard  pass  completion  to 
give  the  Polar  Bears  1-10  on  the 
Ephmen  12  yard  line.  From 
there,  6  running  plays  brought 
the  ball  in  tor  the  TD  against  the 
tough  Williams  defense,  with 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Ephusions  by  Epstein 


by  Epstein 

Despite  the  7-0  loss  at  the  hand 
of  the  Bowdoin  Polar  Bears,  the 
Ephmen  should  be  lauded  for 
their  attempt  to  open  up  their 
style  of  play. 

The  insertion  of  John  Lawler  at 
quarterback  was  a  brave  move 
by  Coach  Odell,  and  although  it 
didn't  produce  victory,  did  make 
the  team  more  exciting  and  at 
times  more  effective.  Lawler  is  a 
more  than  adequate  passer  and  is 
also  not  afraid  to  run  the  ball  for 
extra  yardage.  Although  he  did  at 
times  underthrow  receivers  and 
was  intercepted  3  times,  the  fact 
that  he  completed  68  per  cent  of 
his  passes  should  be  reason 
enough^or  Coach  Odell  to  go  with 
him  against  Tufts. 

The  receiving  corps  led  by  Rick 
Walter,  Dave  Greaney  and  Gus 
Nozzolese  gave  the  Williams 
overall  attack  real  versatility. 
The  team  at  times  moved  the  ball 
extremely  well,   although   they 


showed  a  marked  inability  to 
convert  in  key  situations. 

The  running  attack  could 
certainly  have  been  more 
effective.  An  offensive  line  which 
has  been  depleted  by  injuries 
showed  inconsistency,  at  times 
opening  up  holes,  and  on  other 
occasions  looking  somewhat 
confused. 

The  defense  played  another 
excellent  game.  The  secondary 
did  a  model  job,  allowing  the 
Bowdoin  quarterback  only  6 
completions  in  20  tries.  The 
linebackers  and  defensive  line 
played  well,  allowing  two 
Bowdoin  rushers  who  average 
over  100  yards  respectively,  just 
a  little  over  100  yards  combined. 
Cutting  this  rushing  production  in 
half  largely  stymied  the  offensive 
production  of  the  Bowdoin  team. 

Despite  this,  a  team  can't  win  if 
it  doesn't  score  any  points.  The 
most  embarrassing  facet  of  the 
game    was    the    number    of 


'needless'  penalties  that  were 
called.  Holding  or  pass 
interference  can  be  justified  at 
times  as  necessary  evils  to 
protect  a  passer  or  a  potential 
long  bomb.  However,  penalties 
such  as  delaj^  of  game  or  too 
many  men  on  the  field  in  crucial 
situations  should  not  be  expected 
on  the  high  school  level.  In  the 
collegiate  ranks  they  are  Mickey 
Mouse. 

The  Williams  squad  can  beat 
teams  like  Bowdoin  and  Trinity. 
Moves  like  the  use  of  Lawler  and 
the  increased  passing  attack  will 
help  the  team  return  to 
respectability.  The  defense  is 
already  solid.  The  offense  miist 
try  to  limit  stupid  mistakes  and 
penalties  and  concentrate  on 
sustaining  a  drive.  Coach  Odell 
should  be  complimented  for 
taking  action  to  curb  the  Ephs' 
slump,  but  basic  mental  errors 
must  be  remedied  before  the 
Ephs  can  beat  anyone. 


Quarterback   John   Lawler  completed  «8  per  cent   of   his   passM 
Saturday.  (photo by  Lashkari) 
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Trustees  tell   architects 
to  plan  new  art  complex 


by  Steve  Willard 
The  trustees  last  Monday 
authorized  architects  to  begin 
working  drawings  for  a  $3.5 
million  Arts  complex.  The 
facility  will  provide  space  for  two 
large  galleries,  extensive  storage 
space,  offices,  and  a  fireproof 
room  for  the  College's  collection 
of  more  than  150,000  slides. 

"The  big  problem  is  that 
there's  not  much  real  estate," 
according  to  Whitney  Stoddard, 
Chairman  of  the  Art  Building 
committee.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  ground  behind  Lawrence  Hall 
drops  off  about  60  feet. 

The  plans  approved  this  week 
solve  this  problem  by  building 
against  the  hillside  on  four  levels 
and  covering  the  building  with  a 
steeply  slanting  roof. 

The  Art  Center  project  is  the 
alternative  to  the  $11  million  art 
and  athletic  complex  the  college 
had  previously  planned  for  the 
area  adjacent  to  Lasell 
Gymnasium  and  Lawrence  Hall. 

Those  plans  were  scrapped  by 
the  college  due  to  inflation  and 
the  rising  cost  of  energy. 

"We  decided  to  defer  the  gym 
expansion  because  of  the  urgent 
need  to  expand  Lawrence  Hall," 
said  Willard  D.  Dickerson, 
Executive  Director  of 
Development  for  the  College. 

"Building  will  go  forward  as 
soon  as  the  funds  are  available," 
he  said.  More  than  $1.5  million 
has  been  raised  already. 

At  present,  the  offices  of  the  art 
faculty  are  scattered  about 
campus.  Conversion  of  offices 
now  in  the  museum  will  provide 
additional  gallery  space.  Eleven 
new  offices  for  faculty  members 
and  the  department  secretary 
will  be  clustered  near  the  slide 
room. 

Studio  art  is  now  conducted  in 
several  non-contiguous  areas. 
Studios  will  be  created  in  the  new 
building. 

The  Lawrenpe  Museum  of  Art 
now  contains  over  3,000  works  in 
the  permanent  collection.  On  the 
average,  over  100  works  are 
acquired  annually  by  gift  or 
purchase. 

Two  new  galleries  are  needed 
for  more  extensive  display  of  the 
permanent  collection  and  for 
major  loans  and  special 
exhibitions. 

Storage  and  work  space,  now 
limited  to  Lawrence,  will  also  be 
incorporated  in  the  center. 


The  new  Arts  complex  is  the 
final  building  objective  of  the 
College's  $50  million  Capital 
Fund  for  the  Seventies. 

The  Capital  Fund,  launched  in 
1974,  has  raised  more  than  $37 
million  so  far.  Objectives  of  the 
fund  are  endowment  for 
professorships,  financial  aid  and 
teaching  programs,  and  capital 
funds  for  construction, 
renovation  and  maintenance. 

According  to  Dickerson,  many 
of  the  campaign  goals  have  been 
realized,  including  the 
establishment  of  six  new 
professorships  and  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  the  financial  aid 
endowment. 


The  new  construction  of  the  Art  Center  adds  to  the  west  and  rear  of  Lawrence  Hall.  In  this 
preliminary  view  from  above,  Goodrich  Hall,  Lasell  Gym,  and  the  squash  courts  are  to  the  left  and 
the  Berkshire  Quad,  with  East  College  and  Fayerweather  Hall,  is  at  the  top. 


Roosenraad  to  sub  for  O'Connor 


by  Randy  Wang 

Associate  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad  will  act  as  Dean  of 
the  College  next  year,  and 
Chemistry  Professor  Hodge 
Markgraff  will  become  Provost, 
President  John  Chandler 
announced  at  last  Wednesday's 
faculty  meeting. 

Markgraff  will  succeed  Neil 
Grabois,  who,  after  a  one  year 
sabbatical,  will  return  to  his 
position  as  a  professor  of  math. 
Roosenraad  will  replace  Daniel 
O'Connor,  who  will  return  as 
Dean  after  his  one  year 
sabbatical. 

Markgraff  has  commilted 
himself  to  a  minimum  of  two 
years  as  provost,  according  to 
Chandler.  The  President 
explained  that  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  job  requires  this 
minimum  commitment. 

Some  members  of  the  faculty 


Cris  Roosenraad  succeeds  Dan 
O'Connor  as  Dean  of  the  College, 
while  O'Connor  goes  on  sab- 
batical for  the   year. 

(photo  by  Lashkari) 


expressed  concern  with  the 
growth  of  non-academic  staff 
over  the  last  five  years.  Russell 
Bostert,  professor  of  history,  said 
he  feels  that  the  shift  from 
faculty  doubling  as 

administrators  to  administrators 
acting  as  part-time  teachers  may 
have  "changed  the  tone  of 
administration." 

See  related  story 
page  14 

Grabois  explained  that  the 
growing  complexity  of 
administration  requires  a  larger 
commitment  from 
administrators,  but  agreed  that 
one  of  College's  strengths  lies  in 
its  faculty-administration 
interface. 

Grabois  observed  that  the 
student  body  has  increased  46  per 
cent  over  the  last  decade,  while  in 
FTE's  employees  have  increased 
only  17.3  per  cent.  Specifically, 
the  faculty  payroll  has  increased 
29  per  cent,  while  the  payroll  for 
all  others  has  increased  13  per 
cent.  Part  of  the  faculty  payroll 
increase  results  from  the  recent 
ability  of  assistant  faculty 
members  to  take  a  one  semester 
leave  in  their  second  term. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  and 
Food  Services,  though,  have 
registered  an  increase  of  only  5.5 
per  cent,  in  the  face  of  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  square  footage. 

Excluding  these  two  areas  of 
"all  other",  then,  Grabois 
observed  that  the  remained  has 
increased  21  per  cent.  Among  the 
areas  of  non-academic  staff 
increases,  he  included  Computer 
Services.       Personnel       and 


Affirmative  Action,  and  Career 
Counseling. 

The  faculty  also  discussed 
Dean  O'Connor's  suggestion 
regarding  student  time 
pressures.  Professor  Mark 
Taylor  questioned  President 
Chandler  about  financial  and 
personnel  allocation  to  athletics. 

Similarly,  Professor  Michael 
Bell  asked  support  for  a  move  to 
ban  mid-week  scheduling  of 
athletic  events.  Bell  hopes  to 
convince  NESCAC  to  schedule 
games  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
the  College  policy  of  confining 
athletics  to  after  4  pm. 

Bob  Peck,  chairman  of  the 
Athletic  Department,  explained 
that  Bell's  proposal,  if  passed, 
would  eliminate  most  mid-week 
competition.  If  a  team  must  leave 
after  4  pm.  Peck  said,  it  would 
not  arrive  to  most  other  schools 


until  after  dark.  Sports  such  as 
tennis,  soccer,  and  field  hockey, 
however,  require  daylight. 

Bell  expressed  concern  that 
student's  feel  pressure  by 
coaches  to  miss  tests.  Peck 
countered  that  students  usually 
treat  the  decision  as  personal  and 
never  inform  the  coach  about 
tests.  He  added  that  NESCAC  has 
the  most  restrictive  policies  in 
the  nation,  and  that  the  schedules 
are  less  demanding  than  most 
students  played  in  high  school. 

Professor  William  Dewitt  said 
that  he  objects  that  athletes 
receive  excuses  to  skip  labs  and 
classes,  while  science  professors, 
however  cannot  send  excuses  to 
coaches  if  a  lab  will  run  to  4:30. 
The  College,  Dewitt  said,  does  not 
appreciate  the  unpredictability  of 
labs,  and  that  some  students  are 
slow  and  will  take  more  time. 


Anonymous  donor  gives  $100,000 
to  start  black  scholar  endowment 


by  Eric  Schmidt 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  announced  last  week 
the  pledge  of  $100,000  from  an 
anonymous  benefactor  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  chair  for  a 
visiting  distinguished  black 
scholar. 

Creation  of  the  position  is  one 
request  the  Williams  Black 
Student  Union  (BSU)  has  asked 
the  administration  to  enact. 

O'Connor  said  the  $100,000 
represents  25  per  cent  of  the 
money  needed.  He  added  that 
future  donors  would  be  more 
likely  to  contribute  knowing  one 
quarter  of  the  fund  had  already 
been  raised. 


In  response  to  the  BSU  request 
for  more  informal  contact  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  O'Connor 
said  he  had  proposed  that,  at 
least  once  a  year,  three  trustees 
attend  an  informal  dinner  with 
BSU  coordinators. 

"The  formal  meeting  is  okay," 
O'Connor  said,  "but  it's  also  stiff 
and  people  are  guarded.  This 
proposal  will  give  the  trustees 
and  BSU  a  chance  to  meet  away 
from  the  spotlight  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  talk." 

While  the  proposal  was 
intended  specifically  for  the  BSU, 
O'Connor  said  it  could  be  made 
available  to  other  interested 
student  groups. 


Hollywood  comes  to  Williams  for  film 


This  January,  the  College 
campus  will  provide  the  filming 
site  for  the  movie  "A  Change  of 
Seasons,"  starring  Bo  Derek, 
Anthony  Hopkins,  and  Shirley 
McLain. 

Derek  and  her  husband  John,  a 
film-maker,  toured  the  campus 
last  weekend  to  view  the  campus 
before  starting  filming.  The 
couple  stayed  at  the  Treadway 
Williams  Inn.  Witnesses  report 
seeing  them  at  Professor  David 
Park's  "Time"  course,  the  Tufts 
game,  and  the  science  quad. 

Derek,  who  appears  as  Jenny 
in  the  recently  released  film 
"10,"  starring  Dudley  Moore  and 


Julie  Andrews,  will  play  the  part 
of  a  coed  at  an  eastern  liberal 
arts  college  who  becomes  the 
romantic  object  of  Anthony 
Hopkins,  a  professor  of  English 
literature. 

The  plot  thickens,  according  to 
Derek,  as  McLain,  who  plays 
Hopkins'  wife,  has  problems 
dealing  with  the  situation, 
resulting  in  a  comedy  of  errors. 

"It's  a  sophisticated  story," 
she  said,  "with  an  up-town 
approach." 

The  entire  cast  will  arrive  on 
campus  in  January  for  a  week  of 
filming,  according  to  John 
Chandler,    president    of    the 


College.  Most ...  :he  footage  will 
serve  as  college  background 
shots,  but  some  interior  work  will 
take  place  in  Lasell  Gymnasium. 
According  to  Bob  Peck, 
Chairman  of  Athletics,  the  Lasell 
scene  involves  a  basketball  game 
attended  by  Hopkins  and  Derek. 

If  events  proceed  as  planned, 
this  film  will  be  the  first  ever 
located  at  the  College.  Two  others 
requested  permission,  according 
to  Chandler,  but  the 
administration  denied  their 
request  because  it  believed  the 
timing  and  length  would  have 
been  disruptive. 

In  the  early  '70's,  the  makers  of 


"The  Way  We  Were,"  initially 
received  permission  to  film 
during  the  summer,  but  when 
delays  pushed  shooting  back  to 
fall,  the  College  asked  thehi  to 
leave.  They  later  shot  the  movie 
at  Union  College,  in  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

In  the  early  '60's,  the  makers  of 
"Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf,"  asked  permission  to 
shoot  on  campus,  but  the  College 
refused  because  of  the  length  of 
stay. 

Other  segments  of  the  film  will 
be  shot  in  a  Vermont  ski  area  and 
in  Los  Angeles. 
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What  kind  of  ruse? 


The  speaker  for  the  1980  Commencement  ceremony  has  been 
chosen.  The  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees  met  recently  and  the 
students  on  the  Committee,  seniors  who  hopefully  will  remember  their 
graduation  address  with  some  sense  of  respect,  went  under  the 
delusion  that  they  would  have  a  say  in  selecting  the  speaker. 

Wrong  again.  Not  only  are  students  in  general  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  selection  (the  names  of  those  under  consideration  are  never 
published) ,  but  even  those  designated  to  h6lp  in  the  process  of  choosing 
never  really  had  that  chance. 

Instead,  they  received  a  list  of  20  names  from  the  trustees  on  the 
committee.  Before  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  over,  before  the 
students  on  the  committee  had  even  had  a  chance  to  reflect  on  a  choice, 
the  decision  was  made.  The  students  didn't  know  what  was  going  on; 
their  role  in  the  process  wasn't  even  defined  by  those  present. 

What  kind  of  a  ruse  is  this?  Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  setting  up  a 
committee  and  involving  students  when  the  action  ends  up  only  as  a 
gratuitous  and  condescending  gesture  towards  them?  As  Gargoyle 
points  out  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  this  issue,  "whose  graduation  is  it, 
anyway?" 

Billsville  in  the  fall 

Williamstown  in  autumn  is  a  sight  of  such  splendor  that  it  has 
become  a  cliche,  "a  pageant  of  fall  foliage"  bringing  tourists  who 
make  it  more  impossible  than  usual  to  cross  Route  2  while  often 
leaving  us  sophisticated  students  almost  unmoved.  This  is  unfortunate. 

The  leaves,  after  all,  really  are  pretty.  They  appear  in  all  the 
shades  of  red  and  gold  and  orange,  along  with  a  few  green  hold-outs,  a 
sight  whose  effect  on  sore  eyes  and  struggling  minds  is  not  to  be  un- 
derestimated. Unfortunately,  no  matter  how  vivid  the  colors  they  come 
out  in  black  and  white  on  the  page. 

The  winds  that  herald  winter  will  soon  blow  them  away,  but  for 
now  the  leaves  are  there.  It  takes  little  effort  to  lift  your  head  from  a 
textbook  for  a  moment  and  look  out  the  window.  We  should  all  give  it  a 
try  long  enough  to  look  at  the  leaves  and  let  ourselves  be  unintellectual 
enough  to  gawk— until  it  becomes  more  important  to  go  back  to 

reading  our  book. 

— JKS 
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examine— and  in  so  doing  to  aiscredit  or 
defend— a  point  of  view  about  our  world. 
Examples  of  this  political  nature  of 
education  are  obvious.  In  America  we 
cannot  discuss  Marx  without  professor  and 
student  revealing  political  leanings  which 
color  their  conclusions.  Even  a  subject 
that  in  theory  can  be  presented  with  cold 
objectivity  rouses  passions.  No  high  school 
course  in  sexuality  enters  the  curriculum 
without  a  lot  of  debate  on  the  decline  of  the 
family,  the  encroachment  of  the  state  on 
personal  matters,  the  permissiveness  of 
society,  and  the  role  of  religion  in 
education,  all  of  which  are  inherently 
political  issues. 

Williams  cannot  escape  the 
politicization  of  education.  Beyond  the 
obvious  (Sociology  203  and  the  whole 
political  science  department),  political 
issues  ramify  any  topic  which  touches  a 
group's  beliefs. 

The  origin  of  species  is  another  example, 
although  the  debate  over  it  has  mostly  died 
down.  Williams  teaches  evolution  over 
creationism  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the 
religious  environment  of  a  century  ago, 
that  choice  was  not  obvious.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  in  the  religion  department  today 
to  objectify  and  analyze  religion  with 
detachment,  essentially  denying  the 
validity  of  any  one,  still  rankles  the  few 
devout  students  here. 


Today  negotiations  over  the  content  of 
the  Afro-American  Studies  program  have 
also  pointed  up  the  political  nature  of 
curricular  structure.  The  history 
department's  lack  of  commitment  to 
African  history  has  become  a  focus  for 
black  students'  dissatisfaction  with  an 
administration  they  see  as  far  too  slow  to 
move  beyond  its  Western  orientation. 

Black  students  are  not  alone  in  this 
dissatisfaction.  The  non-western  world  has 
grown  steadily  in  importance  and  even 
many  WASP's  perceive  a  fault  in  the 
overwhelming  Western  emphasis  in  ths 
history,  language,  philosophy,  music,  and 
history  of  ideas  departments.  Non- 
Western  culture  is  for  most  of  us  a 
curiosity,  a  phenomenon  on  the  periphery 
of  academe,  a  subject  that  complements 
basketweaving. 

I  have  strayed  from  my  focus  on  the 
political  aspects  of  what  Williams  teaches 
us  to  looking  at  the  political  aspects  of 
what  Williams  fails  to  teach  us.  The  latter 
is  not  so  obvious,  but  I  think  that  is  what 
Mr.  Kaplan  is  talking  about. 
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To  broaden  his  argument,  Williams  fails 
in  its  educational  responsibility  when  its 
courses  and  curriculum  fail  to  provide 
balance,  fail  to  supply  Israeli  and  PLC 
viewpoints  on  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  fail 
to  teach  the  history  of  Mali  and  Mexico  as 
well  as  that  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  fail  to  teach.the  philosophy  of  Lao 
Tzu  as  well  as  that  of  Aristotle. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  why 
Williams  does  not  teach  all  these  things. 
The  first  is  size:  the  College  is  too  small  to 
teach  everything.  That  is  the  task  of  the 
universities.  The  second  reason  is  less 
admissible:  we  continue  as  we  are  because 
Williams  has  traditionally  done  so.  A 
Western  orientation  has  served  the  College 
and  its  graduates  well  in  the  past.  Will  it 
continue  to  do  so? 

I  think  not.  The  North  Atlantic  is  no 
longer  the  center  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  and  Europe  are  no  longer  the  sole 
centers  of  power  on  the  globe.  OPEC  oil. 
South  African  gold  and  Chinese  multitudes 
have  changed  the  old  ways. 

The  argument  of  size  remains  valid: 
Williams  is  and  will  remain  a  small  liberal 
arts  college  with  a  limited  curriculum.  But 
size  does  not  define  content,  and  tradition 
cannot  forever  continue  as  the  basis  for  the 
Williams  curriculum.  Williams  must 
inject  new  approaches  and  new  subjects 
into  its  curriculum  before  rigidity  makes 
us  an  anachronism. 

Williams  needs  to 

change  its  structure 

and  West-oriented 

educational  philosophy. 

The  College  has  already  begun  this 
process.  This  weekend  Williams  will 
sponsor  a  Women's  Studies  conference 
designed  to  explore  ways  of  identifying 
aspects  of  one  long-neglected  area  of 
education.  Afro-American  Studies 
advocates  may  win  increased 
commitment  to  their  field  this  year. 

But  Williams  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
it  completely  breaks  from  its  traditional 
mold.  Williams  needs  to  change  both  its 
structure  and  its  West-oriented 
educational  philosophy  before  it  can 
provide  viable  programs  in  African,  Asian 
and  Latin  American  studies. 

Williams  College  needs  to  critically 
review  the  political  bias  of  a  Williams 
education.  Not  only  must  individual 
faculty  members  attempt  to  find  political 
balance  in  the  courses  Uiey  teach,  as  Mr. 
Kaplan  suggests,  but  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  must  attempt  to  assess  the  political 
balance  of  the  Williams  curriculum.  And 
students  must  fulfill  their  own 
responsibilities  by  lobbying  their 
departments  for  political  awareness  and 
by  transcending  the  limited  liberal  arts 
philosophy  of  Williams  to  explore  political 
issues  within  the  confines  of  the  present 
course  structure. 
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Outlook 


Mideast  talk  illustrates 
educational  biases 


by  Lawrence  Kaplan 

A  short  time  ago,  Joseph  Gerson  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
presented  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Middle 
East  Conflict  after  Camp  David:  Israel, 
the  Occupied  Territories  and  the  War  in 
Lebanon,"  in  conjunction  with  Sociology 
203:  Social  Inequality.  His  presentation 
distorted  and  misrepresented  recent 
historical  facts  and  further  misconstrued 
those  distorted  facts. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  by  the 
attempt  to  establish  Gerson's  credibility 
by  Professor  Jackah  when  he  introduced 
Gerson  as  a  Jew,  implying  that  as  a  Jew 
whatever  he  had  to  say  about  the  Middle 
Eastern  conflict  would  be  pro-Israel.  So 
much  of  what  Gerson  said  was  false 
specifically  or  false  by  innuendo  that  I 
would  need  pages  to  merely  establish  the 
historical  truth  upon  which  further 
discussion  could  proceed.  Here  I  will  point 
out  a  few  of  the  more  startling 
misrepresentations  and  present  the  facts 
as  best  aslamableto  document  them. 

Gerson  told  about  visiting  bombed-out 
villages  in  Lebanon.  He  referred  to  his  trip 
south  of  Beirut  where  he  encountered 
villages  that  had  been  destroyed  by  Israeli 
raids.  He  told  of  the  devastation  and  the 
deaths  and  injury  that  had  occurred.  He 
described  fragments  of  shells  and  bombs 
and    even    passed    around    a    piece    of 


Dr.  Kaplan,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  lived  in  Israel  during  1976/77 
while  on  leave  at  the  Weizmann  Institute. 
In  January  1979  he  led  a  Winter  Study 
Program  to  Israel  which  studied  the 
political,  social  and  cultural  situation  in 
Israel  and  between  Israel  and  its  neigh- 
bors. 


shrapnel.    He    showed    pictures     of    a 
destroyed  house  and  of  a  piece  of  a  bomb 
that  had  a  U.S.  warranty  on  its  side. 
Gerson  gave  the  clear  impression  that 
Israel  was  responsible  for  the  devastation. 

However,  the  facts  indicate  differently. 
Damour  was  a  predominantly  Christian 
City  until  the  Lebanese  civil  war.  It  was 
flevastated  in  January  1976  when 
Palestinians  and  Lebanese  Moslems 
massacred  more  than  500  Christians  and 
went  on  a  bombing  and  looting  rampage. 
The  dispatch  from  Damour  in  the  Jan.  21, 
1976  "New  YorK  Times"  read,  "This  once 
proud  town  of  15,000  Christians,  perched  on 
a  hill  overlooking  orange  groves  and  the 
Mediterranean,  is  a  smoking  ruin."  The 
surviving  Christians  fled.  The  town  has 
been  a  PLO  stronghold  ever  since. 

What  about  the  American-made  bomb 
fragment,  which  was,  through  insinuation, 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Israel? 
Recall  that  both  sides  in  the  Lebanese  civil 
war  had  access  to  U.S.-made  weapons 
supplied  to  the  Lebanese  army.  Certainly, 
any  assumption  that  any  fragment  of  U.S. 
origin  came  from  Israel  would  be  an 
arbitrary  one. 

The  actual  situation  of  Damour 
notwithstanding,  one  could  question  the 
right,  legal  or  moral,  of  the  Israelis  to  use 
retaliatory  or  preemptive  raids  into 
Lebanon  as  actions  of  self-defense.  After 
living  in  Israel  and  witnessing  the  terrorist 
activities  for  which  the  PLO  and  its 
guerrilla  groups  have  claimed 
responsibility,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Israel's  government  is  morally 
justified  in  its  action. 

This  justificatiou  is  operative  as  long  as 
the  Israeli  government  employs  these 
raids  in  an  attempt  to  defend  and  protect 
its  citizens.  That  the  citizens  of  Israel  need 
this  protection  can  be  illustrated  when  one 
considers  what  Moshe  Dayan  said  at  the 
34th  Session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  He  cited  that  since  1967  and 
PLO  has  been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
over  600  Israelis  and  the  injury  of  over 
3,300  more,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  of  over 
350  Palestinian  Arabs  willing  to  negotiate 
with  Israel. 


Legally,  the  actions  certainly  are  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  the  declaration  on 
principles  concerning  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  among  states  as  adopted 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  October 
24,  1970.  The  declaration  states: 

International  law  imposes  the  duty 
upon  every  state  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  its  own  subjects,  and  such 
foreign  subjects  as  live  within  its 
territories,  from  committing  injurious 
acts  against  other  states. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining 
Aggression  appointed  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  released  its  document  stating: 

Any  of  the  following  acts,  regardless  of 
the   declaration   of   war,    shall,     .  .  . 
qualify  as  an  act  of  aggression: 

The  sending  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  state 
of  armed  bands,  groups,  irregulars  or 
mercenaries,  v.'hich  carry  out  acts  of 
armed  force  against  another  state   .  .  . 

I  believe  Gerson's  talk  was  unbalanced 
and  misrepresentative  on  these  points. 
Certainly,  he  did  not  show  pictures  of  the 
results  of  PLO  raids  into  Israel.  He  did  not 
show  pieces  of  bomb  fragments  from 
blown-up  Israeli  school  buses  or  markets 
in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 

In  general,  while  I  deplore  the  actions  on 
both  sides  that  kill,  injure  and  destroy, 
taken  in  the  above  context,  Israel's  raids 
would  qualify  as  legitimate  self-defense 
against  these  acts  of  aggression. 

I  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
complex  issue  of  the  relationship  of  the 
PLO  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  and  of  the 
PLO  to  Israel.  A  careful  analysis  of  these 
relationships  leads  one  to  doubt  the  often 
stated  conclusions,  as  put  forth  by  Gerson, 
that  the  PLO  is  the  sole  and  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
and  that  a  significant  number  of  the  PLO 
leadership  represents  a  "moderate"  group 
willing  to  realize  their  national  aspirations 
through  the  establishment  of  a  homeland 
in  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  Palestinian 
Arab  leaders  such  as  the  mayors  of  the 
towns  of  Halhoul,  Nablus,  Hebron  and 
Ramallah,  were  elected  on  a  pro-PLO 
slate,  and  that  Palestinian  Arab 
intellectuals  such  as  Walid  Khalidi  and 
Rashid  Khalidy  speak  of  the  PLO  as  the 
"framework  of  Palestinian  peoplehood,"  a 
serious  doubt  remains  as  to  how  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  have  freely  designated 
the  PLO  as  their  representatives. 

Gerson  gave  the  clear 
impression  that  Israel 
was  responsible  for  the 
devastation 

Consider  the  assassination  of  Sheikh 
Hasham  Huzandair,  the  Imam  (Islamic 
leader)  of  Gaza,  in  early  June  1979.  After 
he  was  stabbed  and  killed  in  front  of  his 
home,  the  Popular  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PDFLP) 
claimed  credit,  accusing  Huzandair  of 
cooperation  with  Israeli  authorities.  The 
PDFLP  is  a  guerrilla  group  of  the  PLO  led 
by  Jordanian  Nayef  Hawatmeh  and  has 
representation  on  the  PLO  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Imam,  pro-Egyptian  and  a 
supporter  of  Anwar  Sadat  and  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty,  was  deeply 
mourned  in  Gaza,  even  among  the 
professional  class  where  the  PLO  finds  its 
strongest  support  and  which  sees  violence 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Palestinian 
Arab  struggle.  Throughout  Gaza  there  was 
a  sense  of  revulsion  over  the  killing. 

The  Imam  had  a  number  of  sons  who 
were  supporters  of  the  PLO.  Mahmoun, 


Huzandair's  son,  who  was  released  from 
jail  this  year  after  a  five-year  term  for 
being  a  PLO  supporter,  said,  "My  father 
was  a  leader  of  the  Palestinian  movement. 
He  just  had  his  own  way  of  reaching  for  the 
common  goal— and  independent  state. ' '  He 
added,  "Father  was  a  pillar  of  Palestinian 
struggle.  He  supported  the  peace  initiative 
because  he  was  a  pragmatist.  He  believed 
that  through  Sadat  would  emerge  the 
independent  state  he  longed  for." 

Ambassador  Robert  Strauss'  U.S. 
special  envoy  to  the  Middle  East,  recently 
stated  that  "eventually,  to  get  peace 
you're  going  to  have  everybody  involved." 
When  asked  whether  "moderate 
Palestinians"  fear  assassination  by  the 
PLO,  Strauss  responded,  "There's  a  good 
chance  that  we  will  be  able  to  lessen  the 
pressure  on  moderate  Palestinians  in  the 
next  60  or  90  days."  This  obviously 
indicates  that  the  "pressure"  applied  to 
the  Imam  Huzandair  is  felt  by  many 
moderate  Palestinian  Arabs. 

While  I  certainly  don't  doubt  the  political 
reality  that  the  PLO  represents  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  (in  fact,  the  indications 
are  that  they  will  soon  form  a  government- 
in-exile),  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  pose  the 
question:  If  the  PLO  and  its  eight  guerrilla 
groups  deal  with  people  who  differ  with 
their  viewpoint  in  the  way  that  they  dealt 
with  Sheik  Huzandair,  is  it  appropriate  to 
label  the  PLO  as  the  sole  and  duly 
constituted  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs? 


. . .  the  'pressure' 

applied  to  the  Imam 

Huzandir  is  felt  by  many 

moderate  Palestinian 

Arabs 


There  are  many  conflicting  statements 
regarding  the  "moderate  position"  Gerson 
claimed  has  been  recently  adopted  by  the 
PLO  vis-a-vis  Israel.  When  Arafat  was 
recently  interviewed  by  Barbara  Walters, 
he  claimed  that  he  did  not  remember  any 
portion  of  the  PLO  Covenant  that  calls  for 
the  destruction  of  Israel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  parts  of  the 
PLO  Covenant  that  Arafat  conven- 
iently forgot.  For  example.  Article 
19  of  the  Covenant  states,  "The 
partitioning  of  Palestine  in  1947  and  the 
establishment  of  Israel  are  fundamentally 
null  and  void;  whatever  time  has  elapsed 
..."  Of  course,  the  PLO  has  plans  to 
liberate  their  "national  homeland"  and 
Article  9  states  how:  "Armed  struggle  is 
the  only  way  to  liberate  Palestine  and  is 
therefore  a  strategy  and  not  tactics." 

So-called  moderates  should  be  asked  to 
explain  Article  21  which  states,  "The 
Palestinian  Arab  people,  in  expressing 
itself  through  the  armed  Palestinian 
revolution,  rejects  every  solution  that  is  a 
substitute  for  a  complete  liberation  of 
Palestine  and  rejects  all  plans  that  aim  at 
the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  issue  or  its 
internationahzation."  Please  note  that 
when  the  PLO  refer  to  Palestine,  they 
mean  all  of  the  territory  under  the  British 
Mandate,  which  includes  Judea,  Samaria, 
Gaza  as  well  as  the  states  of  Jordan  and 
Israel.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Arafat  forgot 
this  portion  of  the  Palestinian  National 
Covenant? 

Further  along  these  lines,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  claim  of  moderation 
and  willingness  to  compromise  on  the  part 
of  Arafat  and  various  other  unnamed  PLO 
officials,  Arafat  vowed,  "We  shall 
eventually  overrun  Begin's  own  offices  in 
both  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv.  Even  if  only 
one  guerrilla  cub  survives  the  prolonged 
struggle,  I  am  confident  he  will  raise  the 
flag  of  Palestine  over  Jerusalem." 

"The  Washington  Star"  recently 
reported  the  text  of  a  lengthy  interview 
with  Arafat  in  which  he  made  clear  that 
the  PLO  is  still  opposed  to  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  since  it  refers  to  the 
Palestinians  as  refugees.  He  also  revealed 


that  the  PLO  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
Israel's  right  to  exist  and  will  continue  to 
use  terrorism  to  pursue  its  goals. 

In  this  light,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
Gerson  can  label  the  PLO  as  "moderate" 
and  the  government  of  Israel 
"intransigent." 

These  examples  clearly  show  how 
Gerson  distorted  and  misrepresented  facts 
enabling  him  to  make  allegations  against 
Israel  and  to  support  the  PLO  propaganda. 
However,  I  think  the  more  distressing 
point  is  that  Gerson  spoke  in  a  public 

An  academic  institution 

should  be  dedicated 

to  free  and  honest 

exchange  of  ideas  and 

opinions  based  on 

factual  statements. 

forum  sponsored  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Williams  College  Sociology  Department 
and,  specifically,  Professor  Jackall's 
Sociology  203  course. 

An  academic  institution  should  be 
dedicated  to  a  free  and  honest  exchange  of 
ideas  and  opinions  based  upon  true  and 
factual  statements.  Gerson's  presentation 
distorted  and  misrepresented  the  facts  so 
badly  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
reasoned  and  informed  discussion  could  be 
based  upon  it.  Certainly  Gerson  has  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  if  he  had 
been  invited  by  a  student  group,  I  would 
not  object  to  his  presentation  on  these 
grounds,  although  I  definitely  would 
attempt  to  clarify  the  distortions  and 
misrepresentations  under  any 
circumstances. 

In  his  book,  Israel  and  the  Arab  World 
Aharon  Cohen  states,  "The  present-day 
conflict  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  our 
times  is  a  national  and  political  tragedy 
which  has  disrupted  and  deformed  the 
development  of  both  peoples,  and  become 
an  explosive  force  on  the  international 
scene."  He  further  states,  "There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  two 
historically  substantive  claims  have  been 
laid  to  Palestine— at  least  since  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century."  I  sincerely 
share  these  views  and  deeply  regret  the 
course  of  recent  events  that  has  brought 
about  the  clash  of  Arab  and  Jewish 
nationalism. 

I  encourage  those  who  also  share  these 
views  to  read  widely  to  obtain  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  delicate  and  complex 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  not  to 
draw  conclusions  solely  based  upon 
Gerson's  presentation. 

Education 


incorporates 
politics 


by  Stu  Massad 

It  seems  I  can't  get  away  from  harping 
on  politics  at  Williams.  Excuse  me,  but 
Mr.  Kaplan's  article  on  Williams  College's 
role  in  probing  the  storm  of  debate  and 
propaganda  over  the  Middle  East  points 
up  another  way  that  this  institution,  in  its 
very  functioning,  is  bound  up  in  politics. 

Politics  and  education  are  intertwined. 
For  education,  particularly  the  liberal  arts 
education  that  the  College  propogates,  is  at 
its  heart  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
roots  of  our  actions  and  our  beliefs  in  order 
to  advance  our  lives.  And  politics,  in  its 
broadest  sense  the  total  complex  of 
relations  between  persons  in  society,  finds 
its  roots  in  these  beliefs,  actions  and 
striving. 

For  all  our  attempts  at  objectivity, 
education  remains  an  attempt-  to 
Continued  on  Page  2 
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New  York  City,  crossroad  of  culture,  will  excite  visitors 


The  Guggenheim  museum  is  one  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  best  known  buildings. 


by  Priscilla  Cohen 

"New  York,  New  York,  It's  a  Hell 
of  a  Town.   Uptown,   Downtown 

The  tune  is  old,  the  lyrics 
familiar.  But  New  York's  still  a 
"hell  of  a  town.'.'  And  it  still 
dazzles  visitors  with  excitement, 
with  its  hodgepodge  of  culture 
and  low-life,  the  array  of 
neighborhoods,  each  with  its  own 
dash  and  the  sound  of  different 
tongues. 

Mapped  out  below  are  two  days 
in  whii.il  to  explore  the  byways  of 
Uptown  and  Downtown,  prefaced 
by  some  tips  on  what  migHt  be 
planned  out  ahead  of  time  and 
followed  by  alternate  travel 
routes  from  Williamstown  to  New 
York. 

Before  You  Go: 

If  there's  no  lodging  to  be  had 
with  friends,  and  hotels  seem  too 
expensiv-e,  remember  The 
Williams  Club  at  24  East  39  Street 
(697-5300) ;  it  offers  single  rooms 
at   $21.00   a    night,    doubles   at 


$32.00.  Among  the  smaller  hotels 
are:  TheLombardy  at  111  East56 
Street  (753-8600),  single:  $65, 
double:  $75,  both  including 
continental  breakfasts;  The 
Westbury  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
69th  Street  (535-2000),  single:  $80, 
double:  $95;  or,  for  those  knee- 
deep  in  the  theater.  The 
Algonquin  at  59  West  44  Street 
(840-6800),  single:  $55  and 
double:  $58.  All  request  advance 
reservations. 

If  you're  determined  to  see  a 
recent  Broadway  hit,  you  should 
order  tickets  in  advance.  For  the 
most  flexible,  there's  always  the 
option  of  the  Times  Square 
Theater  Center  (TKTS),  a 
splendid  box  office  set  up  on 
Broadway  at  47  Street,  that  each 
afternoon  (from  3pm  to  8  pm) 
sells  whatever  remaining  seats 
there  may  be  for  all  evening 
performances  at  half  price. 

Finally,  tuck  a  copy  of  Friday's 
New  York  Times,  with  its  special 
Weekend  section,  Underarm.  It 
lists    all   the   free    events    and 


special  attractions  slated  for  the 
New  York  you're  about  to  visit. 

While  There:  Day  No.  1  (Uptown) 
There's  no  better  way  to  get  a 
fast  glimpse  of  what's  new  in  the 
art  world  than  by  heading  for  the 
upper  reaches  of  Fifth 
(museums)  and  Madison 
(galleries)  Avenues.  All  current 
exhibits  will  be  listed  in  The  New 
Yorker  and  New  York  Magazine. 
The  Metropolitan  (Fifth 
Avenue  and  82nd  Street),  with  its 
new  glass  wing  housing  the 
Temple  of  Dendur,  The 
Guggenheim  (to  the  north  on 
Fifth),  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
building     worth     looking     at 


Travelers'  checks 


whatever  art  is  being  shown,  and 
The  Whitney  (Madison  at  75th) 
are  the  three  grandes  dames  of 
New  York  museums.  But  you 
might  want  to  take  in  some  of  the 
more  out-of-the-way:  The 
Coof)er-Hewitt  Museum,  housed 
in  what  was  once  Andrew 
Carnegie's  mansion  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  91st,  specializes  in 
stunning  architecture  shows;  the 
International  Center  of 
Photography  (1130  Fifth,  at  94th 
Street)  shows  the  work  of 
Steichen,  StiegUtz,  Ansel  Adams; 
if  furniture  or  porcelain  lures 
you,  stop  in  at  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  (980  Madison)  to  see 
what's  on  display  for  an 
upcoming  action;  and,  of  course, 
there's  the  graceful  Frick  (10 
East  71  Street),  whose  building, 
18th    century    paintings    and 


(photo by  P.  Cohen) 


A  view  down  Park  Ave.  to  the  Pan  Am  building,     (photo  by  P.  Cohen) 


Sunday  afternoon  chamber 
music  concerts  are  all  in 
harmony. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  for 
whom  the  very  smell  of  a 
museum  causes  instant 
claustrophobia.  Fear  not.  New 
York  has  an  outdoors,  too. 
Hundreds  of  cliff-dwellers  are 
found  each  weekend  morning 
jogging  around  the  reservoir  in 
Central  Park.  Even  if  you  have 
no  intention  of  donning  running 
shoes,  enter  the  park  at  90th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  walk 
toward  the  reservoir  for  a 
breathtaking  view  of  the  city  and 
then  down  toward  the  zoo  (at  64th 
Street)  and  beyond  it,  WoUman 
Rink. 

By  now,  you  must  be  hungry. 
So  it's  time  off  for  lunch,  a  treat 
in  itself  if  it's  at  either  Madame 
Romaine's  (32  East  61  Street), 
which  offers  nothing  but  omelets, 
an  infinite  variety  of  omelets,  or 
Serendipity,  the  New  Yorkers' 
vision  of  an  ice  cream  parlor  (225 
East  60  Street);  with  a  unique 
setting  and  extravaganza  of  a 
menu,  this  is  a  popular  spot,  so 
you'd  do  well  to  make 
reservations  ahead  of  time  (838- 
3531). 


Tottering  away  from  the  table, 
you  can  continue  eastward,  right 
down  to  the  East  River's  edge  at 
60th  Street  and  take  the  tramway 
across  to  Roosevelt  Island  (50c 
each  way).  The  glass  enclosed 
mini-bus  swings  up  into  the  air, 
over  the  river— for  a  view  of  UN 
headquarters,  Wall  Street  and 
even  the  harbor  beyond  vhe 
southern  tip  of  Manhattan— and 
down  into  the  city's  newest 
residential  area;  once  the  setting 
of  half-abandoned  municipal 
hospitals,  Roosevelt  Island  is  now 
a  cluster  of  "town  houses"  and 
high-rises,  all  put  up  within  the 
last  dozen  years. 

Or  you  can  turn  west,  plunging 
back  toward  the  part  of  town 
that's  abloom  in  boutiques, 
department  stores  and  street 
vendors.  Bloomingdale's  looms 
at  59th  and  Lexington.  And, 
further  on  at  59th  and  Fifth,  the 
incimparable  F.A.O.  Schwarz,  a 
child's  dreamland  that  deserves 
a  special  visit.  The  arcade  at  the 
new  City  Corp  Market,  53rd  and 
Lexington,  has  turned  into  a 
kaleidescope  of  small  shops  and 
cafes.  Or  walk  through 
Rockefeller  Center  at  50th  and 
Continued  on  Page  11 


An  interior  of  Citicorp  Market,  located  at  Lexington  Ave.  and  53rd  St. 

(photo  by  P.  Cohen) 


Washington  Square  Park  can  be  the  scena  of  chats  games,  an  impromptu  concert,  or  roller  skating 
derbies.  (photo  by  P.  Cohen  J 
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Billsville 

home  turns 

Stevens'  into 

history  buffs 

by  Sally  Coxe 
When  his  hours  of  "deaning" 
and  teaching  are  finished, 
Lauren  Stevens  returns  to  a  home 
quite  different  from  the  modern 
houses  to  which  most  of  us  are 
accustomed.  He,  his  wife  Beverly 
and  three  children  reside  in  a 
home  constructed  in  the  late 
1760's.  Located  on  West  Main 
Street,  the  house  is  flanked  by  the 
West  Cemetery  and  the  Hemlock 
Brook. 

The  Stevenses  purchased  the 
house  seven  years  ago  after 
living  several  years  in  college 
housing.  While  looking  for  a 
house  they  happened  to  notice 
that  this  old  home  was  empty. 
Intrigued  by  its  ramshackled 
antique  appearance,  they 
contacted  the  owner  and 
consulted  Williamstown  history 
books  to  find  out  more  about  it. 
Stevens  recalls  that  his  wife  was 
"at  first  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  house  than  I  was."  After 
purchasing  it,  however,  both  of 
the  Stevens'  interest  and 
excitement  increased.  They 
delved  more  deeply  into  its 
history  and  began  making 
improvements. 

They  found,  for  example,  that 
Jacob  Maeck,  a  German 
physician,  constructed  the 
dwelling  in  the  1760's.  He  was  the 
first  doctor  to  reside  in  West 
Hoosac  and  was  evidently  a 
respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Because  he  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hemlock  Brooks 
town  folk  declared  it  the  "Doctor 
Brook."  Jacob,  his  wife  Becky, 
and  five  daughters  inhabited  the 
house. 

Stevens  says  that  Mrs.  Maeck's 
grave  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
house  enhances  his  sense  of  living 
in  the  shadow  of  his 
predecessors.  He  denies  the 
presence  of  "spirits"  in  the 
house.  His  children,  ages  12,  10 
and  l'/2,  aren't  "spooked"  by  the 
graveyard  or  antiquity.  In  fact, 
the  cemetery  inspires  play; 
Stevens  says  he  has  spied  them 
conducting  pretend  funerals  and 
playing  hide  and  seek  around  the 
stones.  Unfortunately,  not 
everyone  who  has  stayed  in  the 
house  shares  the  children's 
affection  for  the  graveyard.  For 
instance,  one  summer  the 
Stevenses  rented  the  house  to  an 
actress  here  for  Williams 
Summer  Theater.  After 
everything  was  settled  and  the 
Stevenses  had  left  on  vacation, 
she  left  the  house— frightened  by 
the  burial  ground! 

In  their  refurbishing  of  the 
house,  the  Stevenses  have 
attempted  to  regain  the 
appearance  of  the  original 
dwelling  as  much  as  possible, 
without  dispensing  with  modern 
conveniences.  Stevens  says  they 
always  have  a  project  going,  like 
removing  the  narrow  floorboards 
to  expose  the  older  wide  ones,  or 
dismantling  the  low  canvas 
ceiling  which  had  been 
constructed  when  the  old  plaster 
began  to  crumble. 

They  also  razed  an  old 
woodshed  or  ice  house  in  the 
backyard,  which  could  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  the  original 
dwelling.  Stevens  noticed  that  it 
displayed  the  same  beam-post 
construction  of  the  1760's  as 
opposed  to  the  later  balloon 
assembly.  During  the 
"excavation,"  they  found  many 
old  axe  heads  and  a  myriad  of 
whisky  bottlesi  "I  can  just 
picture    a     hen-pecked    man 


Dean  Stevens'  house,  built  in  the  I7«0's,  Is  a  historical  landmark 


sneaking  off  to  the  woodshed  for  a 
drink,"   he  says. 

The  Stevenses  have  made 
several  additions  to  the  home, 
including  a  family  room  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  living  room. 
Expecting  their  third  child,  they 
decided  they  needed  more  space 
and  raised  the  kitchen  roof, 
constructing  an  additional 
second-story. 

The  installation  of  a  new  air- 
tight stove  has  been  their  most 
recent  project.  Originally  a  huge 
central  fireplace  occupied  the 
north-east  section  of  the  main 
room.  In  the  early  to  mid  18th 
century,  the  advantages  of  a 
stove  over  a  fireplace  for  heating 
were  realized,  and  changes  were 
made  accordingly.  Because  they 
obtain  wood  from  their  own  yard, 
efficiency  is  vital.  Apparently 
many  different  heating  systems 
had  been  installed  over  the  years. 
At  one  time,  a  stove  had  been 
installed  such  that  three  openings 
were  bored  in  the  central 
chimney.  Just  prior  to  the  Steven 
occupation,  a  coal,  converted  to 
oil,  furnace  exploded  in  the 
cellar.  Stevens  says  had  the  holes 
in  the  chimney  not  been  there,  to 
release  some  pressure,  the  house 
would  have  surely  been 
destroyed. 

Fire  almost  took  the  home 
about  two  years  ago  during  a 
severe    rain    and   wind   storm. 

In  their  work  outside,  the 
Stevenses  have  uncovered  old 
plantings,  dating  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century  gardens  on 
the  lot.  Rare  species,  as  yellow 
day  lilies  and  a  certain  poppy 
plant  were  found,  some  of  which 
they  donated  to  Buxton  Garden. 
Henry  Art,  from  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies,  made  use 
of  the  plants  in  the  Hopkins 
Forest  1880-90  style  garden. 

The  house  occupies  one  of 
several  public  lots  designated  in 
1750  by  the  Provincial  Congress. 
The  land  extended  east  from  the 
Buxton  Brook  to  where  Route  2 
now  crosses  the  Green  River. 
Lots  were  sold  in  a  raffle  by  the 
state.  At  the  time,  Williamstown, 
then  West  Hoosac,  had  few 
inhabitants;  most  were  soldiers 
stationed  at  Fort  Massachusetts, 
located  where  Price  Chopper  is 
now. 

The  Congress  hoped  to  attract 
new  settlers  and  appease  the 
restless  soldiers  by  giving  them 
the  chance  to  have  family  homes 
near  the  Fort.  Because  the 
western  border  between  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  was 
being  debated,  more  settlers 
were  needed  in  West  Hoosac  who 
were  loyal  to  Massachusetts.  The 
Congress  hoped  that  the  settlers 
who  were  granted  lots  for  modest 
prices   would    feel    "patriotic." 


(The  Stevens'  lot  sold  for  40 
pounds,  today  equal  to  about  80 
American  dollars! ).  Although  the 
Fort  Massachusetts  soldiers  tried 
to  protect  the  land  from  Indians, 
the  area  was  nevertheless  beset 
with  attacks  in  the  1750's.  Many 
settlers  fled  in  fear,  some  leaving 
finished  houses,  and  others 
empty  lots.  Not  until  1760  did 
people  start  returning  to  West 
Hoosac  from  the  south  and  east. 
To  make  their  claims  good, 
people  who  bought  public  lots 
were  obligated  to  clear  their  land 
and  build  a  house  of  standard 
proportions:  18'  by  15'  by  7'  up  to 
the  eaves  line  with  a  roof.  The 
arbitrary  regulations  insured  the 
construction  of  permanent 
dwellings  which  would  facilitate 
the  addition  of  extra  rooms 
without  distorting  attractive 
proportions.  The  Stevens'  house 
is  the  only  original  "regulation 
house"'  still  standing,  as  those 
from  the  1750's  and  early  1760's 


have  been  destroyed. 

Although  West  Hoosac 
acquired  a  saw  mill,  the 
regulation  houses  were  not  built 
of  whole  logs,  but  of  clap  tioards, 
split  by  hand  out  of  local  oak, 
white  pine,  and  ash.  The  Stevens' 
house  still  displays  hefty  white 
oak  beams  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
original  room.  Like  other 
regulation  houses,  it  was 
constructed  by  manual  labor. 
First  the  frame  was  assembled, 
then  hoisted  up  and  pegged.  The 
result  was  a  one-story  house  with 
a  cellar  kitchen. 

As  new  generations  occupied 
the  home,  additions  were  made  to 
the  original  dwelUng.  First  the 
occupants  added'  a  room, 
doubling  the  size  of  the  house. 
Next,  heightening  the  roof,  they 
constructed  a  second  story, 
followed  by  a  kitchen  nook  in  the 
back.  Although  the  old 
clapboards  have  been  replaced, 
one  can  still  see  the  breaks  in  the 


(photo  by  Kraus) 


corner  beams  of  the  house  which 
were  made  when  the  roof  was 
raised. 

Stevens  said  that  every  time 
they  work  on  the  building,  they 
invariably  stumble  on  signs  of 
prior  inhabitants,  which  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  relationship  to 
others  living  there.  This  sense  of 
history  greatly  enhances  their 
experiences  in  the  house.  For 
instance,  they  discovered  Roman 
numerals  carved  by  the  original 
constructor,  indicating  where  the 
beams  were  to  meet,  and  have 
found  leather  baby  slippers,  clay 
pipes,  and  old  photographs  in  the 
walls.  These  remnants  serve  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  past  and 
present,  making  the  Stevenses 
feel  a  rapport  with  those  before 
them.  Also,  the  relatives  of  the 
original  owner  traced  their 
"roots"  and  have  visited  the 
Stevenses  several  times, 
bringing  new  insights  into  the 
history  of  the  family. 


Williams  fires:  past-and  future? 


by  Karin  Keitel 

December  13,  1977  was  a 
normal  day  at  Providence 
College,  Providence,  R. I.— until 
fire  broke  out  in  a  women's 
dormitory.  When  the  flames  were 
extinguished,  seven  students 
were  dead,  including  two  who  had 
jumped  to  their  deaths.  Sixteen 
more  were  injured  and  later  that 
week,  two  more  died  from  burns. 

Could  this  happen  at  Williams? 
With  the  help  of  a  complex 
communications  and  detection 
the  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe  is  becoming  smaller, 
although  Williams  is  no  stranger 
to  tragic  fires.  Williams  had  its 
first  major  fire  on  October  18, 
1841,  when  East,  one  of  the  four 
buildings  on  campus  at  this  time, 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Record  reported  that  the 
Chaplain's  60  minute  sermon  was 
"rudely  interrupted  as  the  entire 
school  rushed  to  salvage  its 
belongings." 

Another  major  fire  occurred  in 
1904  in  Morgan  Hall.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $30,000- 
$35,000.  The  fire  was  discovered 
and  extinguished  in  four  hours  by 
the  Williamstown  and  North 
Adams  fire  departments.  The 
Record  reported  that  the  local 
citizens  were  of  no  help  during 
the  fire:  "During  the 
conflagration  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  stood  on  the  hill 
and  cheered,  offering  no  help." 

Furniture  was  moved  from 
Morgan  to  Lasell  and  Jesup  and 
nine  watchmen  were  assigned  to 
guard  property.  President  Mark 
Hopkins  offered  his  home  to  the 
students  displaced  by  the  fire. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Morgan 


fire,  the  Record  reported,  "an 
additional  disaster  struck  as  ten 
students,  who  had  moved  to  the 
Perry  House  on  Grace  Court,  saw 
their  new  domicile  burn  to  the 
ground.  As  a  result  of  this  double 
catastrophe,  the  Student  Fire 
Brigade  was  formed,  which 
proved  very  useful  in  combatting 
the  fires  which  followed. 

On  December  6,  1915,  the 
Thompson  Chemistry  Laboratory 
suffered  $75,000  worth  of  damage. 
Professor  Brainerd  Mears,  who 
lived  on  the  top  floor  at  the  time, 
described  the  fire  later;  "The 
intense  heat  of  the  fire,  the 
explosions,  and  the  colored  light 
effects  will  long  be 
remembered." 

Fire  gutted  West  College  on 
January  2,  1951.  Luckily  all  but  3' 
of  the  49  inhabitants  were  on 
Christmas  vacation  when  the  fire 
broke  out.  The  three  escaped 
without  injury.  Damage  to  the 
building  was  $100,000  and 
students  lost  an  estimated  $50,000 
of  personal  property.  President 
J.  Phinney  Baxter  vowed  to 
restore  the  campus's  oldest 
building  to  keep  it  both  as  a 
"beautiful  and  historic  landmark 
of  Berkshire  County." 

The  College  established  a  fire 
relief  fund  to  help  the  students 
buy  new  clothing,  furnishings  and 
texts,  which  was  necessary  again 
in  1959.  On  January  6,  fire 
destroyed  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  House,  where  Brooks 
house  now  stands.  Six  students 
were  injured  in  the  blaze,  one  of 
whom  was  rescued  from  a 
burning  roof.  The  fire  was 
believed  to  have  started  in  the 
basement  and  spread  through  a 


dumbwaiter  to  the  third  floor. 

The  loss  of  the  building  was 
estimated  at  $450,000.  Full 
payment  of  the  fire  insurance  pro- 
vided the  college  with  $150,000. 

The  Record  reported  that  "The 
House  of  Walsh  and  the  Co-op 
offered  re-clothing  discounts  and 
the  bookstores  made  similar 
discounts  for  texts." 

Dean  Robert  R.  R.  Brooks, 
speaking  to  the  members  of  the 
D.K.E.  house,  after  the  fire  gave 
assurances  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  facilitate 
replacement  of  notes  and 
postponement  of  papers  and 
theses." 

"The  fire  at  Providence 
College  made  us  stop  and  take 
stock  of  our  situation  here,"  says 
Charles  Jankey,  director  of 
student  housing  and  fire  safety 
coordinator.  "We  brought  in 
insurance  underwriters  to 
inventory  and  investigate  our 
safety  systems  and  make 
recommendations  to  us."  The 
result  of  those  recommendations 
is  a  three  phase  program. 

"The  first  phase  was  the 
upgrading  of  systems  in  buildings 
which  were  found  to  be 
ihadequately  protected.  Those 
buildings  were  Fitch,  Currier, 
Lehman,  East,  Fayerweather, 
West  and  Dewey,"  says  Jankey. 
"They  were  protected  by  manual 
pull  alarms,  which  operated  on 
AC  current  but  which  had  no 
standby  power.  Battery  power 
has  been  added,  and  smoke  and 
heat  detectors  were  installed." 

"Annuciatory  panels  are  an 
important  part  of  the  new  fire 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Revue's  ZOO   breaks  loose 


Corie  Koala  and  her  cuties  belt  out  the  suggestive  "Rubbin'  Noses 


by  John  Libertine 

The  Freshman  Revue  provided 
the  college  with  an  amusing  and 
enjoyable  program  this  past 
weekend  with  the  production  of 
ZOO!  A  Musical  Tale  of  Tails. 
Despite  a  few  shortcomings,  ZOO 
maintained  a  high  level  of  quality 
and  never  let  up  in  its 
entertainment. 

ZOO,  which  takes  place  in,  of 
all  places,  the  city  zoo,  concerns 
a  night  in  the  life  of  the  animals 
therein.  Nicholas  Hyena,  an 
unsavory  character  indeed,  hires 
two  humans  to  assist  him  in  the 
kidnapping  of  Talpa  Europaea, 
the  star  attraction  of  the  zoo's 
number  one  hotspot,  the  Cobra 
Cabana.   Hyena   wants   revenge 


Private-  eye  Fred  Bear,  at  his  denouement  of  all  denouements,  prepares  to  dispense  justice  in  his 
own  inept  way. 


The  evildoers  have  been  caught,  true  love  has  triumphed,  and  the  night  has  ended— the  perfect  op- 
portunity for  the  obligatory  big  finish.  (photos  by  Ruder) 


against  Bugsy  Buzzard,  owner  of 
the  Cobra  and  head  of  the  local 
mob.  Considering  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  characters  concerned 
are  none  too  bright,  no  one  is 
surprised  when  complications 
arise,  with  predictable,  but 
funny,  results. 

Coincident  with  this  action  are 
a  variety  of  subplots,  most 
notably  the  obligatory  love 
quadrangle.  Corie  Koala,  one  of 
the  singers  at  the  Cobra,  has  the 
hots  for  Elliot  Elephant,  pianist 
at  the  club.  Elliot,  when  he  is  not 
running  away  from  Bugsy  and  his 
boys  (who  erroneously  believe  he 
is  involved  with  Talpa's 
kidnapping),  is  infatuated  with 
Amanda  Fox,  the  female  star  of 
the  Cobra.  Amanda, 

unfortunately,  loves  Talpa  who, 
alas,  has  eyes  only  for  himself. 
Add  to  this  a  voluble  evangelical 
zebra  and  a  private  eye  bear  who 
literally  couldn't  detect  himself 
out  of  a  sack,  and  you  may  get  an 
idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
story.  Needless  to  say, 
everything  works  out  in  the  end, 
more  or  less. 

Faintly  reminiscent  of  an 
animal  version  of  Guys  and  Dolls 
with  a  liberal  dose  of  a  certain 
prohibition  Star  Trek  episode,  the 
script  of  ZOO,  written  by  Fred 
Barr  '80  and  Kevin  Weist  '81, 
contains  moments  of  great 
originality  and  comedy.  Much  of 
the  dialogue  comes  fast  and 
furious,  leaving  much  of  the 
audience  breathless  from 
laughter.  While  a  few  of  the 
scenes  were  a  bit  weak,  most 
notably  the  opening  scene  with 
Hyena  and  the  two  humans,  the 
play  as  a  whole  was  tightly 
plotted  and  well  put  together. 

Unfortunately,  the  music, 
unlike  the  script  had  an  erratic 
quality  to  it.  Bob  Forrest  '81  has 
no  problem  when  it  comes  to 
writing  ensemble  numbers.  In 
fact,  these  were  excellent.  For 
example,  after  a  rather  insipid 
little  opening  piece,  "Nighttime 
in  the  Zoo"  was  a  lively,  bright, 
and  spirited  work  involving  the 
entire  cast  which  helped  set  the 
mood  for  the  entire  show.  The  two 
quartets,  "The  Evil  Crusade," 
sung  by  Bugsy  and  his  cronies, 
and  the  highly  suggestive 
"Rubbin'  Noses"  by  Corie  and 
her  group  were  superb. 

Forrest,  however,  needs  some 
work  when  it  comes  to  writing 
love  songs.  The  three  in  the  show 
lacked  any  sort  of  life  and  were 
really  quite  dull.  Love  songs 
should  affect  the  listener,  causing 


Filling  in  for  the  vacationing 
Larry  Sisson  this  week  is  er- 
stwhile rock  critic  Andrew  Clark, 
with  a  capsule-roundup  of  some 
of  the  summer^s  more  notable 
releases. 

SLOW    TRAIN    COMING    (Bob 
Dylan) 

On  Street  Legal,  Dylan  showed 
us  that  while  everyone  else  may 
want  to  be  Bob  Dylan,  he'd  rather 
be  Neil  Diamond— complete  with 
slick  Las  Vegas-styled 
arrangements  and  background 
choruses.  Now  he's  further 
refined  the  image  with  a  much- 
publicized  conversion  to 
Christianity— and  this  is  indeed  a 
religious  record.  It  is  also  a  very 
professional  one.  Dire  Straits' 
Mark  Knopfler  and  Pick  Withers 
provide  solid  backing,  while 
Born-again  Bob  sings  with  more 
strength  and  conviction  than  he 
has  shown  in  years.  Of  course, 
Dylan  has  always  been  religious. 


but  never  has  he  been  so  overt. 
There's  no  interpretation 
necessary  here,  and  coming  from 
someone  as  notoriously  (and 
even  self-consciously)  cryptic  as 
Dylan,  the  effect  is  somehow 
quite  unsettling.  For  perhaps  the 
first  time  ever  on  a  Bob  Dylan 
album,  what  you  hear  is  what  you 
get. 

REPEAT  WHEN  NECESSARY 
(Dave  Edmunds)  and  LABOUR 
OF  LUST  (Nick  Lowe) 

Edmunds  is  the  co-leader  (with 
Nick  Lowe)  of  Rockpile,  one  of 
Britain's  hardest-rocking  and 
most  talented  (though 
underrated)  bands.  On  this 
album,  he  sounds  more  like  his 
pub-rock  cronies  (Elsiv  Costello, 
Graham  Parker,  Nick  Lowe, 
etc.)  than  the  rockabilly-ish 
guitar  whiz  of  "I  Hear  You 
Knocking"  fame.  It's  no 
coincidence  that  Costello  and 
Parker     each     contribute    a 


previously  unrecorded  song  here, 
and  it's  no  surprise  that  the 
album  is  a  solid  winner. 

Lowe's  credentials  include 
production  of  albums  by 
Edmunds,  Costello,  and  Parker, 
plus  his  own  delightful  first  solo 
album.  Pure  Pop  For  Now 
People.  Labour  of  Lust  (another 
great  title)  is  a  less  eclectic, 
more  cohesive  effort— lacking, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  former's 
cheeky  exuberance,  but  making 
up  for  it  in  doubled  doses  of  dry 
wit  and  tongue-in-cheek  humor. 
FEAR  OF  MUSIC  (Talking 
Heads) 

This  is  another  fabulous  album 
title  for  the  Heads  (following  last 
year's  inspired  More  Songs  About 
Buildings  and  Food)  and  another 
fabulous  album  as  well.  It 
combines  the  engaging  riffing  of 
the  first  album  with  the 
sophistication  and  Brian  Eno- 
produced  gloss  of  the  second.  The 


him  to  empathize  with  the 
singer's  inner  emotional  turmoil. 
These,  however,  left  the  listener 
with  a  feeling  of  ambivalence. 

Julie  Nessen  '82,  the  director  of 
ZOO,  should  be  credited  with 
succeeding  in  a  very  difficult 
task.  The  action  of  the  play 
demands  a  strong  director  with  a 
good  stage  sense.  While  the 
direction  of  the  play  was  not 
perfect— bad  timing  and 
blocking,  and  weak 

characterization  in  one  or  two 
instances,  most  problems  were 
relatively  minor  and  quickly 
covered.  Of  course,  a  talented 
cast  is  always  helpful;  luckily, 
Nessen  had  a  splendid  group. 

As  a  whole,  the  cast  of  ZOO  was 
a  very  talented  one.  They  all 
worked  together  very  well,  acting 
as  cohesive  unit.  While  it  may  be 
unfair  to  cite  individual 
performances  for  fear  of 
detracting  from  the  cast  as  a 
whole,  there  were  some  members 
of  the  cast  which  stood  out  a  little 
more  than  the  rest. 

Bruce  Davis'  portrayal  of  Fred 
Bear,  the  private  eye,  was  a 
classic  of  comedy.  A  cross 
between  Maxwell  Smart  and 
Columbo,  David  managed  to 
bumble  his  way  through  an 
hysterical  interview  of  less  than 
competent  suspects.  Finally,  in  a 
denouement  to  end  all 
denouements,  he  gathered  all  the 
suspects  together  in  the  final 
scene  and  somehow  managed  to 
come  up  with  the  villains. 

Bugsy  Buzzard,  played  by 
Mark  Lord,  was  a  study  in 
Runyonesque  nastiness.  His 
character  was  well  delineated 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  evil. 
Lord  has  a  remarkable  sense  of 
stage  presence  and  dominated 
each  scene  he  was  in.  The 
audience  loved  and  hated  him  at 
the  same  time,  a  truly 
remarkable  feat. 

Greg  Capaldini  as  the 
Reverend  Zachariah  Zebra 
managed  to  make  Billy  Graham 
look  like  a  fun  guy.  His  tirades 
against  the  other  animals'  sinful 
behavior,  full  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  were  hysterical 
caricatures  of  the  born-again 
evangelist.  And  Ethan  Berman 
as  Talpa  Europaea  gave  a 
memorable  performance  of  the 
ultra  -  narcissistic  star,  a  man 
around  whom  the  sun  truly 
revolves.  He  was  indeed  "the 
definition  of  the  word  pompous." 

The  members  of  the  Freshman 
Revue  turned  in  a  very  fine 
performance,  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  show. 


Modern  Music 


result  (co-produced  by  Eno  and 
the  Heads)  is  a  rich,  dense,  and 
surprisingly  accessible  album— 
another  step  forward  for  one  of 
America's  most  interesting  and 
innovative  bands. 


JUKES  (Southside  Johnny  and 
the  Asbury  Jukes) 

When  the  Jukes  travelled  down 
south  to  record  with  producer 
Barry  Beckett  and  the  Muscle 
Shoals  horn  section,  they  left 
behind  Miami  Steve  Van  Zandt— 
guitarist,  producer,  chief 
songwriter,  and,  apparently,  the 
creative  force  behind  the  band. 
Indeed,  his  absence  on  this  effort 

only  serves  to  underscore  how 
important  his  role  must  have 
been.  The  band  plays  as  well  as 
they  ever  did,  but  the  songs 
(mostly  written  or  co-written  by 
guitarist  Billy  Rush)  are  lyrically 
and  musically  uninteresting,  the 


arrangements  uninspired,  and 
the  album  as  a  whole  falls  flat. 
Given  the  quality  of  the  Jukes' 
three  previous  albums 
(particularly  last  year's  Hearts 
of  Stone)  and  their  live 
performances,  this  is  a  real 
disappointment. 

STRANGE  MAN,  CHANGED 
MAN  (Bram  Tchaikovsky) 

Pete  Bram'all  (.AK.K.A.  Bram 
Techaikovsky),  former  guitarist 
for  the  Motors,  surprised  a  lot  of 
people— including  himself— when 
his  band's  (also  named  Bram 
Tchaikovsky)  first  single,  "Girl 
of  My  Dreams,"  took  off  in  the 
U.S.  The  rest  of  the  album  is  full 
of  similar  pleasant  surprises 
served  up  with  ringing  Byrds.like 
guitar  and  an  abundance  of 
hooks.  A  potential  sleeping 
monster. 

—Andy  Clark 
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First   Symphony    performance    frustrates    listeners 


by  Michael  Newklrk 

Julius  Hegyi  opened  the 
Berkshire  Symphony  Orchestra 
season  last  Friday,  leading  the 
orchestra  through  Dvoraic's 
Symphony  No.  5,  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  by  Hindemith,  and 
Grieg's  piano  Concerto  in  A 
minor.  Quite  frankly,  the  opening 
was  as  disappointing  as  a  rancid 
Christmas  pie. 

A  twentieth  century  pioneer  of 
tonality,  Paul  Hindemith 
composed  aggressive  orchestral 
music.  While  his  work  around  the 
time  of  the  concerto  was 
regarded  as  atonal,  present-day 
listeners  find  a  prevailing  tonal 
shape  blended  with  a  free  use  of 
dissonance.  Hindemith's 
departure  from  tonality  is 
exciting  to  hear.  Sadly,  the 
performance  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  crispness  in  sound, 
especially  in  the  brass.  The 
transition  to  the  fourth 
movement  was  poor,  while  the 
entire  piece  was  too  smoothed- 
out. 

The  fifth  symphony  began 
sunnily  with  a  theme  for  two 
clarinets,  but  the  tranquility  was 
diminished  by  an  inappropriate 
emphasis  on  the  brass. 
Overpowering  horns  also  ruined 
the  coda,  normally  more  tranquil 
than  the  opening.  Not  as  well- 
loved  as  the  first  and  second 
movements,  the  middle 
movements  do  not  possess  much 
originality.  Again,  the  brass  were 
not  subtle  enough  to  keep  the 
second  movement's  one  idea 
fresh. 

Once  into  the  light  and  lively 
scherzo,  similar  to  a  Slavonic 
dance,  Mr.  Hegyi  did  not  contrast 
it  enough  with  the  trio  section. 
The  movement  could  have  been 
brighter. 

The  finale  is  one  of  Dvorak's 
finest  symphonic  movements  in 


Bob  Dylan,  appearing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Seth  Rogovoy  '82, 
played  a  selection  of  his  old 
favorites  and  a  few  songs  by 
other  artists  at  Friday  night's 
Coffeehouse. 

(photo by  Lashkarl) 


its  original  treatment  of  key  and 
stirring  harmonies.  After  a 
powerful  development,  Dvorak 
recalls  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  recapitulation, 
although  it  is  not  an  inventive 
touch.  Parts  of  the  returning 
main  theme  on  the  trombone 
were  not  noticeable,  so  that  the 
mood  at  the  start  was  not  truly 
recaptured. 

Walter  Hautzig  dominated 
Grieg's  concerto  from  the  start 
with  a  cascade  down  the  keys 
The  piano  playing  was  precise— 
although  the  piece  did  not  seem 
technically  taxing  for  Mr. 
Hautzig—      and  intense. 

Nevertheless,  the  soloist  was  not 
so  super-duper  artistically.  He 
iiad  difficulty  with  the  dramatic 
content  and  appeared  reserved 
during    the    third    movement . 

The  conductor  did  not  pick  up 
the  orchestra  smoothly  after  a 
small  cadenza  in  the  third 
movement,  and  the  brass  section 
continued  to  trouble  the  concert 
in  the  first  movement  with  a  poor 
dissolve  into  the  continuation  of 
the  note  on  a  single  horn.  Mr, 
Hautzig's  cadenza,  a  highly 
embellished  main  theme,  was 
wonderful,  yet  did  not  salvage  the 
concerto, 


Walter  Hautzig,  soloist  with  the  Berkshire  Symphony  last  Friday  night,  acknowledges  applause  after 
his  performance  of  the  Grieg  piano  concerto.  (photo  by  Buckner) 


Anuszkiewicz  dazzles  with  light  and  color 


by  Peter  Hodgson 

The  Clark  Art  Institude  has 
brought  in  a  glorious  example  of 
Modern  Art  in  its  Exhibition  of 
Prints  by  Richard  Anuszkiewicz, 
a  show  that  will  run  until 
December  2nd  in  Galleries  C,  D, 
&  E  of  the  Institute.  The  success 
of  the  exhibit  lies' primarily  in  the 
presentation  of  a  clearly  defined 
concept  in  Modern  Art. 

Art  patrons,  and  the  public  in 
general,  are  often  frustrated  by 
the  feeling  that  Modern  Art  is 
inaccessible  to  them,  both  in 
meaning  and  in  form.  Amongst 
this  confusion  surrounding 
Modern  Art  Mr.  Anuszkiewicz 
has  created  an  artistic  statement 
that  is  as  clear  in  presentation  as 
what  it  embodies  in  concept. 

In  deference  to  his  interest  in 
Op  Art,  Mr.  Anuszkiewicz 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  basic 
qualities  of  illusion  that  color  and 
line  can  produce  for  the  human 
eye.  In  practice,  the  artist 
manipulates  color  and  line  to 
create  the  illusion  of  change  and 
movement  within  and  between 
basic  geometric  shapes.  He  uses 
pastel-textured  colors  that  are 
highly  sensitive  to  different 
shades  of  light,  thus  creating  the 
first  illusion  of  change  affected 
by  the  textural  quality  of  the 
materials.  The  colors  are 
imprinted  on  geometric  designs 
constructed  of  series  of  lines. 
Each  line  will  hold  one  color,  and 
the  interplay  between  the  colors 
of  one  shape  will  move,  or  change 


their  appearance,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  spacing  of  the 
different  colored  lines. 

One  illustrative  example  is  a 
print  entitled  Zonal.  Two  right- 
angles  triangles  are  joined  by  the 
interpositioning  of  a 

quadrilater&l  shape.  The  dark 
lines  of  color  are  a  red  that 
remains  constant  in  the  three 
shapes.  Movement  through  the 
three  shapes  is  created  by  the 
color  sequence  from  pastel  blue 
lines  intermixed  with  red  in  the 
top  triangle,  to  a  turquoise  in  the 
quadrilateral  and  a  green  in  the 
lower  triangle.  Not  only  does  the 
natural  color-  sequence  create 
movement,  but  the  width  of  the 
lines  of  color  also  change:  the 
variable  color  originates  in  each 
shape  as  a  thin  line  at  the  center 
and  it  progresses  to  Ijecome  the 
wider  line  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
shape.  The  studied  effect  of  the 
varying  result  of  color  contrast 
thus  produced  continues 
movement  by  foretelling  the  next 
variable  color. 

This  example  typifies  the 
clarity  of  form  existent  in  Mr, 
Anuszkiewicz's  work.  He  creates 
the  illusion  of  movement  affected 
in  the  formation  of  color  and  line. 
Evident  also  in  Zonal  is  the 
potential  for  change  due  to  light 
sensitivity  of  color.  All  his  colors 
are  of  a  gritty  pastel  texture  that 
are  strongly  affected  by  different 
strengths  of  light.  In  this  piece, 
the  colors  react  to  different  lights 


so  as  to  condition  varyingly  the 
color  momentum  through  the 
shapes. 

The  eighty  works  comprising 
the  exhibition  are  hung  as 
general  examples  of  this  type  of 
work  in  Rooms  C  and  D,  and  as 
specific  sequences  in  Room  E, 
The  general  examples  vary  from 
an  eight-foot-square  panel  of  one 
hundred  interdependently 
colored  tiles,  to  simple  prints 
involving  solid  geometric 
patterns,  and  even  including 
Christmas-card  designs.  In  Room 
E  Anuszkiewicz  puts  to  practice 
individual  concepts  within  series 
of  prints, 

A  series  of  two  prints,  for 
example,  are  a  specific  play  on 
the  color  sensitivity  of  one  color: 
yellow.  Within  a  basic 
composition  of  lines  as  squares 
within  one  another,  the  yellow 
gradually  decomposes  into  a  non- 
responsive  beige  in  the  first  print, 
and  then  is  recomposed  in  the 
second.  The  two  processes  are 
not  exactly  alike  in  the 
procession  of  color  change;  the 
sublety  of  differentiation  creates 
an  optical  illusion  described  in 


the  titles:  Tampa  Summer,  and 
Tampa  Winter. 

Optical  illusion  created  by  color 
and  shape  is  an  inherent  part  of 
artistic  thinking,  and  this  exhibit 
presents  a  strong  statement  of 
this  potential  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  specific  manner 
of  composition.  Sequential 
coloring  and  the  interaction 
caused  by  the  lines  and  shapes 
exemplify  optical  illusion  in  Mr. 
Anuszkiewicz's  work  as  a  result 
of  careful  study  of  color  spheres, 
and  minutely  formulated 
patterns  of  basic  geometrical 
forms.  His  skill  is  evidenced  by 
his  success  in  creating  what  he 
calls  "living  things"  for  the 
viewer. 

The  exhibit  should  be  seen  by 
anyone  who  questions  the  worth 
of  Modern  Art,  for  it  stands  as  a 
depiction  of  one  fundamental 
direction  of  that  Art.  The  Clark 
Art  Institute  deserves 
congratulations  therefore  not 
only  for  the  well  designed  layout 
for  the  prints,  but  even  more  so 
for  making  available  to  our 
community  a  comprehensible 
example  of  Modern  Art. 


Music  from  Marlboro  returns  to  Clark 


Music  from  Marlboro,  well 
known  to  area  audiences,  will 
return  to  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
in  Williamstown  on  Tuesday, 
October  30,  at  8:30  to  perform 
works  by  Copland,  Haydn,  and 
Dvorak.  The  artists,  Cecile 
Licad,  piano,  Joseph  Genualdi 
and  Laurie  Smukler,  violin,  Ira 
Waller,  viola,  and  Janet  Horvath, 
cello,  are  among  the  many  who 
draw  crowds  from  around  the 
country  to  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  under  the  artistic 
direction  of  Rudolf  Serkin,  each 
summer. 

The  Festival  was  founded  in 
1950  and  brings  together  for  two 


months  each  summer  leading 
musicians  from  all  over  the 
world.  Both  young  professional 
musicians  and  more  experienced 
artists  come  to  Marlboro  at  their 
own  expense  to  exchange  ideas 
and  explore  together  the  vast 
repertoire  of  chamber  music  in 
an  informal  and  intimate  setting 
removed  from  the  pressures  of 
professional  concert  life.  As  an 
extension  of  the  Festival  into  the 
winter  months.  Music  from 
Marlboro  concerts,  started  in 
1965,  offer  a  far  wider  audience  a 
sample  of  the  unusually  varied 
instrumental  and  vocal  programs 
and  spirit  of  music-making  so 


characteristic  of  Marlboro. 

The  program  will  consist  of 
Copland's  Quartet  for  Piano  and 
Strings  (1950),  Haydn's  String 
Quartet  in  A  Major,  Op,  9,  No,  6, 
Hob,  III  (1769),  and  Dvorak's 
Quintet  in  A  Major,  Op,  81,  B,  155 
(1887),  Tickets  are  available  in 
advance  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
and  at  Harts'  Pharmacy  in 
Williamstown,  oMitlhe  door,  and 
are  priced  at  $4  for  a  single 
admission  or  $10  for  the  series  of 
three  concerts  (the  other  two  will 
be  on  -March  11  and  April  29, 
1980),  All  students  are  admitted 
free. 


ZONAL  is  one  of  eighty  prints  by  well-known  contemporary  colorist 
Richard  Anuszkiewicz  on  exhibit  at  the  Clark  Art  Instituta  until 
December  2. 
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Chandler  announces 
new    appointments 


President  John  Chandler 
announced  at  a  press  conference 
Wednesday  the  appointment  of 
Associate  Dean  Cris  Roosenraad 
as  acting  dean  of  the  college  for 
the  1980-81  academic  year. 

Roosenraad  replaces  Daniel 
O'Connor,  who  is  taking  a  one- 
year  leave  of  absence. 

Chandler  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  chemistry 
professor  J.  Hodge  Markgraf  to 
the  position  of  College  Provost. 
Markgraf  replaces  Neil  Grabois, 
who  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence. 

"The  nature  of  the  Provost's 
responsibilities,"  Chandler  said, 
"requires  that  he  remain  in  office 
for  a  few  years  so  that  he  will 
have  time  to  learn  the  intricacies 
of  the  College's  finances  and  put 
his  knowledge  to  good  use.  Thus, 
Mr.  Grabois  will  not  replace  Mr. 
Markgraf  when  he  returns  from 
leave." 

Discussed  at  the  press 
conference  was  the  trustees' 
authorization  for  the 

architectural  firm  of  Moore, 
Grove  and  Harper  of  Essex, 
Connecticut   to   begin    to   draft 


working  drawings  of  a  new 
Larence  Hall  art  facility 
addition. 

"This  is  not  an  authorization 
for  construction,"  Chandler  said. 
"It's  the  step  that  precedes 
construction.  All  that  is  needed 
now  is  money.  We  have  raised 
about  $1.5  million;  the  estimated 
cost  is  $2.3  million." 

Chandler  also  said  the  College 
has  adopted  a  new  calendar  for 
making  budget  decisions.  "In  the 
past,"  Chandler  said,  "the 
budget  was  adopted  in  January. 
Now,  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  inflation's  effect  on  future 
costs,  we  will  decide  upon  the 
budget  in  April.  The  new  tuition 
costs  will  be  released  in  April." 

The  College  will  bring  in  a 
consultant  to  help  deal  with  the 
administrative  uses  of  the  new 
Univac  computer.  Professor 
Lawrence  Wright,  Directoi'  of 
Computer  Services,  explained 
that  "the  consultant  will  tell  us 
what  the  proper  approach  should 
be  in  setting  up  a  system  to 
handle  administrative  demands 
on  the  computer." 


Hopkins 

Forest: 

an  arena  of 

death 

by  Jeff  Cooper 
Williams  College  grants 
permits  for  deer  hunting  in 
Hopkins  Forest.  The  people 
responsible  for  this  practice 
support  it  on  the  assumptions 
that  it  helps  the  college's 
relations  with  the  town,  that 
overpopulation  of  deer  would 
occur  without  hunting,  and  that 
people  need  venison  to  help  their 
food  budget.  In  my  opinion  these 
assumptions  are  incorrect  and 
the  hunting  of  deer  in  Hopkins 
Forest  is  not  justifiable. 

Williams  should  not  be  afraid  to 
take  a  stance  on  an  ethical  issue 
because  it  will  be  unpopular  with 
some  of  the  townspeople.  Suppose 
the  town  did  not  want  any 
students  around  of  non  -  Anglo- 
Caucasian  origins!  Our  relations 
with  the  town  should  be  based  on 
open  dialogue,  and  hopefully  both 
sides  can  learn  from  the  other's 
point  of  view.  This  can  only 
happen  if  each  side  is  willing  to 
express  a  point  of  view.  Local 
politics  must  not  stifle  the 
commitment  to  ethical  integrity 
which  should  be  basic  to 
Williams. 

The  Williamstown  area  is  not 
like  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  have  had  overpopulation 
problems  in  deer  herds.  The 
experts  on  the  subject  I  have 
spoken  with  do  not  believe 
overpopulation  poses  any  threat 
in  this  area,  because  the  local 
environment  does  not  have  some 
key  causes  of  overpopulation 
other  areas  have.  Research  the 
question  for  yourself. 

If  we  stop  the  hunting,  we  will 
find  out  whether  the  herds  will 
grow  too  large.  If  they  do,  we  can 
explore  means  of  control  which 
are  more  beneficial  to  the  deer 
than  hunting.  Hunting  defeats  the 
process  of  natural  selection. 
Harsh  conditions  kill  the  weakest 
deer.  Hunters  kill  strong  as  well 
as  weak.  If  nature  selects  the 
survivors,  each  generation 
evolves  to  be  more  able  to 
withstand  environmental 
pressures. 


Although  venison  is  "free" 
(minus  the  costs  of  hunting 
licenses,  a  gun,  ammunition,  gas, 
and  time),  people  could  save 
many  times  the  money  they 
might  save  eating  venison  by 
learning  about  low  cost,  high 
nutrition  foods.  Americans 
typically  pass  by  the  simplest, 
most  nutritious,  unprocessed, 
inexpensive  foods,  in  favor  of 
foods  which  offer  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  nutrition-per- 
dollar.  For  example,  as  Frances 
Moore  Lappe  points  out  in  her 
Diet  for  a  Small  Planet,  an  adult 
can  spend  less  than  75c  a  day  to 
fill  all  the  daily  nutritional  needs 
habitually  met  by  meat.  Her 
book,  among  many  others,  is  full 
of  delicious  recipes  for  low  cost, 
healthy  eating.  Food  can  be  a 
minor  part  of  an  informed 
family's  budget. 

In  allowing  deer  hunting  by 
permit,  we  are  not  only  allowing 
eight  to  ten  deer  to  be  shot  and 
killed  legally.  Some  hunters  don't 
shoot  just  deer,  they  shoot  birds, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other 
small  animals,  many  of  which 
are  left  dead  or  dying  where  they 
were  shot.  Besides  the  deer  which 
are  killed  immediately,  some  are 
wounded  and  run  off  to  suffer, 
and  live  crippled  or  eventually 
die.  Because  some  people  are 
hunting  legally,  illegal  hunters 
cannot  be  detected  unless  each  of 
the  many  hunters  is  located  and 
asked  to  show  a  permit.  If  no 
hunting  were  allowed,  anyone 
carrying  or  firing  a  gun  would  be 
doing  so  illegally.  The  sound  of  a 
gunshot  in  the  forest  would 
indicate  an  illegal  hunter 
immediately.  Shots  aimed  at 
small  animals  sound  just  like 
shots  aimed  at  deer.  As  it  is,  the 
issuing  of  permits  sets  up  a 
screen  for  poachers  who  can  kill 
without  any  regulation,  and  for 
the  killing  of  any  animal  in  the 
forest. 

The  hunting  in  Hopkins  Forest 
is  not  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
Williams  College,  the  deer  herd, 
or  the  local  people.  Hopkins 
Forest  has  been  an  arena  of  death 
and  suffering  for  too  many 
autumns. 

Please  come  to  a  meeting  of 
those  working  to  ban  deer 
hunting  in  Hopkins  Forest, 
Wednesday,  October  24,  at  7:30 
P.M.  in  Greylock  D  (near 
Makepeace  room).  If  you  can't 
come,  call  me  at  458-8421. 


College  gets  HEW  grant 


This  Williams  C  student  found 
last  Saturday's  Parents'  Day 
festivities  a  bit  trying. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


Viewpoint 


Students 

must  find 

own 

potential 


by  Peter  Hodgson 
In  truth,  can  any  college 
student  really  know  what  he  or 
she  is  supposed  to  become?  I  am 
certainly  not  referring  to  the 
cliched  argument  that  the  future 
is  unpredictable.  In  our 
community  there  exists  an 
uneasiness,  an  epidemic  of 
uncertainty  among  college 
students  as  to  whether  what  they 
are  searching  for,  and  their 
methods  used,  are  right. 
External  (societal)  pressures 
and  circumstances,  and  the  role 
college  plays  in  drawing  out 
student  potential,  serve  as 
targets   for  their  exasperation. 

Williams  College  creates  the 
opportunity  for  its  students  to 
learn,  that  they  may  grow  and  go 
into  the  future  finding  their  own 
way,  but  with  righteousness, 
goodness  and  wisdom.  Nowadays 
this  role  that  our  College  plays 
has  become  shaded  in  the  eyes  of 
students  by  their  attempts  to 
relate  the  Williams  experience  to 
the  world  around  them,  and  to 
their  future.  The  character 
Williams  College  upholds  in 
relation  to  society  and  future 
induces  individuals  to  think  twice 
about  their  own  ideas.  Does 
Williams  impose  on  our  future? 

Our  society  is  such  that  it 
expects  its  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  particularly  of 
Williams  caliber,  to  graduate 
highly  capable  and  useful  people 
into  society.  This  has  incited  in 
students  a  feeling  of  moral 
obligation,  if  not  sincere 
agreement,  to  do  well  in  a 
commendable  pursuit  and  to  take 
up  a  respectable  place  in  society. 
Indeed  Williams  College  and 
society  do  think  this  way,  but  for 
some  students  it  is  more  difficult 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  sense  of 
our  own  self.  Williams  helps  to 
increase  our  self-awareness  in 
that  we  learn  what  we  are  as 


The  College  last  week  received 
a  $560,000  grant  from  HEW  to 
conduct  a  three-year  study  of  the 
durable  medical  equipment 
industry. 

The  six  member  research 
team,  directed  by  economics 
professors  Mead  Over  and  Ralph 
Bradburd,  includes  Bob 
Williams,  Kathy  McNally,  Bob 
Si'hneider  and  political  science 
professor  Uave  Colby. 

(Jver  explained  that  the  grant 
will  go  towards  conducting 
surveys  of  retail  suppliers, 
performing  computer  work,  and 
purchasing  the  time  of  the  six 
professors. 

Under  the  terms  of  research 
grants,  HEW  will  buy  from 
Williams  College  manpower  and 
facilities.  Technically  the  College 
receives  the  grants. 

As  defined  by  Medicare, 
durable  medical  equipment  is 
equipment  purchased  by 
Medicare  beneficiaries  who  live 
at  home.  Examples  include 
crutches,  wheel-chairs,  and 
canes. 

Over  says  he  hopes  that  this 
study  will  enable  HEW  to 
improve  their  policy  planning. 
With    the    country's    population 


shifting  towards  the  aged,  he 
explained,  the  health  care 
industry  will  become  more 
important.  "The  availability  of 
health  care  equipment  may  help 
older  people  stay  out  of 
institutions,"  Over  said. 

In  addition,  the  industry  grew 
up  overnight.  According  to  Over, 
Medicare  finances  70  per  cent  of 
all  durable  medical  equipment 
The  research  team  will  examine 
the  impact  the  government  has 
on  the  industry. 

The  project  will  study  three 
sides  of  durable  medical 
equipment.  The  first— the 
demand  side— will  examine  the 
role  price,  quality.  Medicare,  and 
Medicaid  play  in  people's 
decisions  to  purchase  equipment. 
The  second — the  supply  side- 
will  examine  the 
competitiveness,  efficiency,  and 
equity  of  the  industry. 

The  third  aspect,  according  to 
Over,  consists  of  trying  to 
discover  what  role  the 
administration  of  payments  by 
HEWand  states  plays  in  the  ease 
and  the  amount  of  money  spent. 


people,  and  where  our  potential 
lies.  This  is  all  done  within  the 
bounds  of  the  college  and  the 
station  it  is  expected  to  keep,  but 
it  may  be  hard  to  reconcile  the 
individual's  ideals,  purposes  and 
desires  with  those  seemingly 
expected  of  them. 

Those  who  are  quick  to  criticize 
Williams  College  for 

representing,  sometimes 
oppressively,  those  assumed 
expectations  of  society  may  well 
be  blinded  from  seeing  that  they 
may  make  their  own  education 
and  experience.  Not  simply  by 
choosing  courses,  gatherings  and 
acquaintances,  but  more 
importantly,  by  conforming  the 
experience  to  the  best  way  it  can 
serve         the  individual's 

maturation. 

Williams  College  may  be  seen 
to  be  serving  society's  interests 
in  the  future,  but  its  relationship 
in  the  present  with  its  students  is 
one  that  the  individual  has 
ultimate  control  over.  This 
relationship  does  not  rest  solely 
upon  academic  accomplishment, 
despite  the  condition  that  a 
certain  level  of  work  must  be 
maintained.  It  should  also  exist 
as  an  educative  environment 
conducive  to  a  living  and 
maturing  experience  for  the 
individual. 

One  way  in  which  this 
experience  can  be  formed  is 
provided  by  the  substance  of 
what  is  taught  at  Williams.  Some 
may  say  here  that  the  curriculum 
is  slanted  towards  certain  results 
and  ideals,  but  I  strongly 
disagree.  As  when  writing  a 
History  paper,  the  student  should 
be  able  to  understand  and  judge 
the  slant  of  what  is  presented 
when  choosing  what  is  best  for 
his  own  mind,  heart  and  future. 
The  Williams  curriculum  clearly 
offers  a  wide  enough  range  of 
sources  with  which  one  can  write 
a  future. 

A  second  method  is  by 
providing  students  with  a  living 
environment  in  which  they  can 
form  their  own  person.  It  is  only 
natural  that  colleges  will  color 
their  environments  differently 
according  to  their  respective 
character  and  ideal,  but  again  I 
must  emphasize  the  power  of 
individuals  to  take  what  they 
want.  After  all,  growing  up  is  a 
highly  personal  matter:  we  are 
searching  for  that  which  can  only 
be  within  us.  Individualism  has 


been  a  fundamental  concept  in 
the  development  of  American 
society.  Only  by  realizing  and 
developing  our  potential  can  we 
hope  to  continue  this  tradition. 

This  is  not  anarchy.  No  one 
may  abuse  these  privileges 
without  feeling  the 

consequences.  The  individual 
should  nevertheless  realize  his 
capability  both  to  initiate  the 
education-experience,  and  to 
understand  the  purpose  and 
potential  of  the  tools  provided  by 
Williams  College. 

The  future  will  always  rest 
somewhere  in  a  student's  mind, 
but  that  should  not  make  us  lose 
sight  of  our  present  experience 
within  the  Williams  structure. 
Ours  and  any  college  has  a  duty 
to  serve  the  individual  student  in 
the  present,  that  they  may  help 
themselves  in  the  future.  There 
are  so  many  diverse  and 
conflicting  paths  (ideological  and 
applicative)  into  this  chain  of 
growth,  that  doubt  arises  among 
students  as  to  which  is  the  right. 
The  idea  that  Williams  College 
represents  and  emphasizes 
certain  ideals,  and  the  debate 
over  whether  those  if  any  ideals 
should  be  placed  over  the 
student,  has  intensified  this 
uneasiness  within,  and  among, 
individuals  when  questioning  the 
validity  of  their  own  aim. 

Obviously  Williams  could 
never  impose  on  our  being.  Just 
as  we  create  our  own  future,  so 
can  we  mould  our  experience  in 
the  present,  using  the  tools  and  at 
least  understanding  the 
guidelines  presented  by  our 
College.  One  consistency  between 
the  two  structural  methods  for 
procedure  mentioned  earlier  was 
this  very  power  of  the  individual: 
the  capability  to  form  their  own 
personality.  Williams  College 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
become  matured  individuals 
first,  after  which  we  can  decide 
upon  a  life  and  career  that  will 
suit  what  we  have  become. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should 
promote  the  individual  potential 
and  good  within  us.  We  will  do  so 
when  we  leave  Williams,  but  even 
more  so  this  must  guide  our 
present  four  year  experience.  We 
must  use  our  College  to  help 
discover  and  nourish  that  which 
is  within  us.  If  an  uneasiness  is 
caused  by  the  College's  influence 
and  direction,  then  we  have  failed 
to  realize  our  own  potential. 


October  23,  1979 
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by  Todd  Tucker 

It  has  been  almost  four  years 
since  my  college  guidance 
counselor  told  me,  "Go  to 
Williams.  At  a  state  university 
you'll  be  no  more  than  a  number 
on  a  computer  card.  At  Williams, 
you'll  avoid  that  type  of 
depersonalization."  I  believed 
him  back  then. 

Last  year  I  went  to  Mission 
Park  to  eat  dinner  with  some 
friends.  After  waiting  patiently 
with  my  six-sided  yellow  tray,  1 
was  confronted  with  a  choice  of 
veal  parmigiana,  spaghetti,  fish, 
carrots  and  celery  pie.  I  wanted 
some  spaghetti. 

Regulations  for  that  evening- 
Food  Services  always  has  the 
cleverest  rules— specified  that 
one  could  have  the  spaghetti  only 
if  one  took  the  veal  first.  One 
could  not  get  plain  spaghetti. 
Somewhere  in  ths  history  of  food 
distribution  veal  became  a 
prerequisite  for  spaghetti. 

I  spent  nearly  five  minutes 
trying  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
server,  a  fellow  student  whom  I 
knew  vaguely,  to  commit  the 
transgression  of  giving  me  some 
spaghetti.  The  fact  that  I  did  not 
hke  and  would  not  eat  the  veal 
was  ignored.  No  matter,  I  was 
told;  I  did  not  have  to  eat  the 
veal,  just  to  accept  it  on  my  plate. 
I  told  the  student  functionary  that 
any  veal  I  accepted  would  end  up 
in  the  garbage  and,  hence,  it  was 
foolish  to  foist  it  upon  me.  In  spite 
of  all  such  appeals  to  reason,  I 
ended  up  with  veal  and  spaghetti. 
The  latter  ended  up  in  my 
stomach,  the  former  with  paper 
napkins  and  orange  peels. 

This  entire  incident  would  have 
been  prevented  had  the  Food 
Services  employee  listened  to 
reason  rather  than  following  a  set 
of  bureaucratic  regulations.  The 
depersonalization  my  college 


counselor  said  would  not  exist  at 
Williams  follows  the  spread  of 
bureaucracy  even  here.  The 
ridiculous  rules  governing  thfe 
distribution  of  veal  and  spaghetti 
do  not  meet  human  needs.  What 
of  a  hypothetical  person  who 
would  have  eaten  the  food  forced 
upon  me? 

The  most  noticeably 
distressing  aspect  of 

bureaucracy  is  what  it  does  to 
people  who  work  in  it.  Individuals 
who  are  ordinarily  friendly  and 
reasonable  lose  all  sense  of 
perspective  when  cloaked  in  the 
attentuated  reason  of  an 
organization.  "The  Rule" 
assumes  a  quasi-religious  nature. 
Even  when  upholding  a 
regulation  with  ludicrous 
implications,  many  people  are 
zealots. 

On  the  surface,  this  situation 
seems  incredibly  silly.  It  has  a 
more  pernicious  side,  however. 
All  elements  of  bureaucracy, 
especially  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  allows  eight 
students  to  arrogate  unto 
themselves  the  wisdom  to 
allocate  the  Student  Activities 
Tax,  encourage  and  promote  a 
bureaucratic  mentality.  These 
bureaucracies  represent  a  hidden 
curriculum  at  Williams.  Williams 
is  training  students  to  fill 
positions  in  the  great 
bureaucratic  organizations  of  our 
culture:  big  government  and  big 
business.  Rather  than  doing  its 
best  to  train  future  artists  and 
visionaries,  as  well  as 
businessmen  and  lawyers,  the 
College  has  moved  closer  to 
becoming  vocational  school. 

Food  Services  bureaucracy  is 
superfluous  and  annoying.  Thai 
of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
dangerous.  The  trend  towards 
bureaucratic  organization  and 
education  at  Williams 

complicates  life,  forces  f)eopie  to 
act  absurdly.  It  is  Inherently 
dehumanizing.  It  can  perhaps  be 
apologized  lor  at  a  multiversity. 
At  Williams,  any  such  attempt 
would  be  perverse. 


Unwarranted  Interruptions 


October  19,  1979,4:00  AM 


NOCTURNE 
Deans'  Office 
Dear  Dean: 

Man  fears  the  night.  He  emerges  from  a  warmth  of  light  into  a 
blistered  cold  of  danger  girt  In  darkness.  Each  step  takes  him  further 
from  the  safety  of  light,  until  the  night  at  last  choices  out  the  light  in  the 
darkness,  and  he  is  alone  against  unseen  powers  that  lurl^  in  each 
slicing  patch  of  shadowblack. 

In  the  days  here,  the  sky  is  white  with  high  autumn  clouds  that 
soak  In  the  sunlight  and  wash  out  the  shadows.  The  air  is  clear  and 
bright,  the  whole  land  immediate,  comforting;  thick  lie  the  mists  on 
the  mountains,  which  blend  into  the  horizon  to  shield  our  valley  from 
harm. 

But  in  the  nights,  the  ctouds  settle  to  earth  and  fill  the  campus  with 
warped  light  and  hlunted  sound.  The  air  swirls  and  rushes  slapping  at 
the  buildings,  heaving  aside  the  leaves.  Barrage  after  barrage  of 
night-strengthened  north  wind  rocks  the  trees  and  rattles  the  doors, 
howling  over  the  land  to  scrape  rabidly  at  my  window. 

Wrapping  on  a  coat,  I  step  weakly  into  the  night.  My  breath,  thick 
and  white,  silently  joins  the  encroaching  mists.  Already  my  fact  and 
ears  and  fingers  ache  with  the  cold.  The  feet  plod  on  over  ground  now 
hard  and  shifting,  the  knolls  and  holes  challenging  my  progress;  the 
grass — dead  blue  In  the  sllverblack — is  menacingly  slick. 

Spotlights  should  show  me  a  path,  but  the  fog  absorbs  the  light  Into 
a  patch  of  white  air  that  highlights  the  black  trees  and  obscures  my 
sight.  Even  the  buildings  are  lost  In  the  glowing  mists. 

My  window — now  far  across  a  hidden  land— is  the  only  light  in  the 
house,  a  tiny  life  weighted  with  darkness  all  around.  I  have  taunted 
Natureltself  and  now  the  forceof  night  must  choke  my  light. 

The  wind  kicks  at  my  back  and  hurls  leaves  at  my  face.  A  howl,  a 
splintered  crack,  and  a  tree  branch  tumbles  to  my  right.  The  sound  Is 
dull  but  everywhere:  rustles  In  the  leaves  approach— the  wind?  And  I 
tighten  to  face  the  cold.  My  stinging  eyes  are  wet;  my  feet  are  heavy 
on  the  land. 

The  iourney  back  Is  swift,  a  sprinting  trudge  through  tugging  mud 
and  dew-wet  grass.  The  light  grows  and,  as  three  doors  close  behind 
me,  I  settle  again  Into  warmth. 

Man  fears  the  night. 

In  an  hour,  sunrise,  and  those  first  pale  fingers  will  claw  past  my 
curtains  to  battle  the  nightshadow  of  my  room.  I  am  safe  once  more; 
but  I  cannot  do  this  again. 

Please,  please  Dean,  can  I  have  an  extension? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Paul  Ptilllips '81 
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y^East  Policy 

by  Matthew  A.  Pauley 
In  the  past  few  weeks,  attention 
has  centered  on  domestic 
attempts  to  set  the  economy  on  a 
firmer  footing  and  to  combat  the 
inflation  the  energy  crisis  has 
brought  in  its  wake.  Thus  we 
have  heard  and  read  repeatedly 
about  the  Fed's  new  monetary 
policies  and  debate  has,  quite 
rightly,  focused  on  whether  the 
cure  might  not  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  However,  with  our  eye 
on  solutions,  we  have  failed  to 
give  due  attention  to  another 
recent  incident  of  import  to  the 
energy  scenario— the  decision  by 
Iran  and  Libya  to  hike  oil  prices 
by  over  10  per  cent.  While 
perhaps  not  earthshattering  in 
itself,  the  move  does  nevertheless 
point  to  a  fundamental  instability 
on  which  our  whole  economy  and 
that  of  the  industrial  West  is 
based.  This  instability  suggests 
that  domestic  economic  policies, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  foreign  policy,  can  never  bring 
the  assurance  of  economic 
stability. 

Many  claim  that  the  long  term 
effects  of  the  actions  by  Iran  and 
Libya  could  be  disastrous.  The 
editor  of  one  energy  magazine 
told  the  New  York  Times:  "You 
can  forget  about  the  OPEC  price 
ceiling.  These  moves  push  the  top 
off  once  again  and  blow  the  whole 
thing  wide  open."  Not  only  are 
further  increases  in  gas  prices  at 
home  a  likely  result,  but  there  is 
the  added  possibility  that  the 
moves  could  lead  to  a  whole  new 
round  of  price  increases  by 
OPEC  with  all  the  consequences 
such  a  move  could  have  on  the 
world  economic  scene.  More 
importantly,  the  incident  is 
further  evidence  that  no  matter 
what  economic  policies  we 
establish  at  home  to  stabilize  our 
economies,  we  will  be,  at  least  for 
the  near  future,  radically 
dependent  on  an  unstable  state  of 
the  world  where  our  influence  has 
markedly  declined.  From  this  it 
follows  that  only  a  foreign  policy 
that  recognizes  that  dependence 
and  seeks  to  improve  our 
leverage  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East  can  give  our  economic 
policy  the  stability  that  we 
desire. 
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Eager  to  point  to  economic 
failures  that  have  increased  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  we 
have  largely  ignored  the  fact  that 
our  foreign  policy  blunders  have 
done  much  to  make  the  supply  of 
oil  unpredictable.  A  brief 
catalogue  of  our  recent  mistakes 
suggests  the  degree  to  which  we 
have  cut  ourselves  off  from  an 
ability  to  influence  events  and 
have  rendered  our  economy 
shaky  and  unstable.  In  what  will 
no  doubt  go  down  in  history  as  the 
worst  debacle  of  the  Carter 
Presidency,  we  have  watched 
what  was  once  a  stable, 
predictable  ally,  Iran,  become 
one  of  the  bitterest  critics  of 
America  and  her  policies.  Not 
only  did  we  fail  to  take  sufficient 
action  to  ensure  that  a 
moderately  stable  alternative  to 
the  Shah  would  succeed  to  power, 
but  by  refusing  to  have  any 
diplomatic  dealings  with 
Khomeni  and  his  regime  we 
made  it  impossible  to  reestablish 
a  friendly  relationship. 
Moreover,  we  did  not  cushion  the 
blow  of  Iran's  fall  by  taking 
appropriate  security  moves  in 
the  area  to  restore  our  image  and 
reassure  our  "illies.  Instead  we 
stood  by  while  the  Soviet 
influence  grew  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa.  ...  In 
short,  we  have  virtually 
abdicated  a  role  in  an  area  of 
monumental  strategic 
significance. 

All  these  failings  have  been 
particularly  important  to  the 
degree  that  they  undermine  what 
used  to  be  a  relatively  stable 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Indeed,  the  crucial  importance  of 
the  Saudis  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  West  cannot  be  minimized. 
One  economist  recently  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "OPEC  is 
largely  a  front  for  Saudi  Arabia 
which  makes  the  decisions  alone 
but  which  doesn't  want  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  those 
decisions."  Of  course  the  recent 
moves  by  Iran  and  Libya 
demonstrate  the  essential  error 
of  this  generalization.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Saudis 
have  in  the  past  played  a  key 
role,  acting  as  a  force  for  price 
moderation  within  OPEC  and 
exhorting  other  states  to  keep  in 


line.  The  events  of  last  week 
strongly  suggest  their  inability 
and  their  unwillingness  to 
continue  to  do  so.  Increasingly 
nervous  lest  the  chaos  in  Iran 
cause  problems  at  home, 
increasingly  aware  of  growing 
Soviet  influence  next  door,  the 
Saudis  cannot  help  but  turn  to  the 
U.S.  for  security.  When  they  see 
us  gradually  abandoning  our 
responsibility  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  slow  to  help  us. 

To  a  large  extent  the  Carter 
administration's  failures  have 
left  us  with  a  bleak  picture  of  our 
ability  to  exert  influence  over  the 
Middle  East.  However,  steps  can 
be  taken  to  improve  our  position. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
plunge  into  a  military 
engagement  to  seize  the  oil  fields. 
It  does  not  mean  we  must 
increase  pressures  on  Israel,  our 
long  time  ally,  as  Governor 
Conally  has  proposed.  It  does 
mean  we  should  recognize  the 
importance  of  placing  oil  at  the 
center  of  our  diplomatic  moves  in 
the  area.  In  turn,  this  means  an 
attempt  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Saudis  and  a  demonstrated 
willingness  to  stand  by  them 
should  they  face  an  Iranian-type 
uprising.  It  means  taking  various 
steps,  such  as  Conally  has 
proposed,  to  strengthen  our 
military  presence— among  them 
an  increased  naval  commitment 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  a  US 
naval  base  that  would  guarantee 
security  for  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Straits  of  Hormus.  As  Conally 
himself  urges,  "such  steps  would 
demonstrate  our  determination 
to  further  the  peace  and  protect 
our  other  vital  interests  in  the 
area." 

Letting  the  oil  crisis  intrude 
into  our  foreign  policy  may  look 
like  the  height  of  imperialism, 
even  appeasement.  But  without 
such  a  policy  toward  the  volatile 
Middle  East  our  domestic 
economic  policies  can  do  nothing 
to  ensure  stability.  Without 
increasing  our  ability  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
place  ourselves  and  the  West  in 
perhaps  the  most  vulnerable 
economic  and  political  situation 
since  World  War  II. 
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October  23,  1979 


Dean  O'Connor  urges 
change  in  high  GPA 


Dean  Dan  O'Connor  suggested 
to  the  College  Council  Wednesday 
night  that  grade  point  averages 
be  calculated  to  only  one  decimal 
place.  They  are  presently 
calculated  to  two  places. 

Pointing  to  mathematics 
professor  Robert  Kozelka's  study 
on  the  "spurious  accuracy"  of 
GPA's,  O'Connor  noted  that  at 
present  a  .02  difference  in  GPA 
corresponds  to  25  places  in  class 
rank. 

"The  difference  between  a  B 
and  a  Bl-  grade  last  year  in 
terms  of  rank  was  180  places,"  he 
said,  illustrating  the  misleading 
nature  of  class  rank.  This  is  a 
particular  problem  for  students 
applying  to  all  of  the  medical 
schools,  he  added. 

O'Connor  continued  his 
discussion  of  grades,  defending 
his  fight  against  grade  inflation. 

"I  never  suggested  that  this 
College  should  take  the  first  step 
(toward  reducing  grade 
inflation)  by  sacrificing  its 
students,"  he  said. 

Originally  he  had  set  out  to 
"take  the  n^onkeys  off  the 
students'  ■ba.cks,"  O'Connor 
explained,  by  trying  to  get 
comparable  colleges  to  join 
together  for  a  "fairer  and  less 
pressured  grading  system." 

He  said  he  found,  however,  that 
other  schools  weren't  aware  of 
the  problem  or  argued  that  their 
students  were  naturally  better. 

O'Connor  also  addressed  the 
problem  of  grading  disparity 
between  the  departments  at 
Williams.  He  said  that  the 
difference  "takes  the  liberal  out 
of  liberal  arts  when  people  choose 
courses  accordingly  out  of 
concern  for  their  GPA." 

Gail  Carroll  '82  said  that  when 
students  hear  of  courses  where 
half  of  the  students  of  a  class 
failed  a  test,  pre-med  students 
may  be  scared  and  no  one  else 
will  take  the  course.  She  added 
that  the  faculty  is  at  fault  in  part. 
"Their  teaching  is  not  working," 
she  said. 

Council  Secretary  Julia 
McNamee  '80  noted  that'  it's 
"easy  to  blame  professors  and 
Dean  O'Connor,  but  a  lot  of  the 
problem  lies  within  ourselves.  We 
measure  ourselves  by  our  grades 
and  our  success." 

Miriam  Sapiro  '82  added  that 


any  student  who  takes  a  course 
according  to  GPA  is  cheating 
himself. 

In  other  business.  College 
Council  discussed  the  possibility 
of  responding  to  the  trustees 
concerning  their  reactioas  to  the 
apartheid  proposal  presented  at 
the  October  11  trustee  meeting. 

Byron  Walker  '80  said  that  the 
trustees  "literally  walked  on  the 
proposal.  It's  about  time  they 
received  a  frank  letter  saying 
just  how  rude  they've  been". 

Julie  McNamee  argued  that  the 
council  should  pursue  its  moral 
stand  by  pressing  the  trustees. 

The  Council  chose  McNamee  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  trustees 
asking  for  a  more  complete 
response.  The  letter  will  be 
reviewed  at  the  next  CC  meeting. 

Council  President  Beth 
Geismar  '80  said  that  seniors  still 
have  no  say  as  to  the  range  of 
choice  of  convocation  and 
commencement  speakers.  "We 
are  handed  a  list  of  speakers  we 
are  allowed  to  choose  from,"  she 
charged. 

Chantal  Cleland  '80  and  Bart 
Mitchell  '80  distributed  a  survey 
for  CC  reps  to  complete.  Mitchell 
said  the  purpose  of  the  survey  is 
to  determine  student  preferences 
for  using  the  financial  resources 
of  the  College. 

Questions  included  rating 
priorities  in  a  admissions 
policies,  academic  opportunities, 
housing  and  dining  halls. 

Responding  to  a  constituent 
concern,  the  Council  discussed 
the  $55  cost  of  parking  permits. 
Geismar  said  that,  according  to 
Dean  Cris  Roosenraad,  the  fee  is 
calculated  from  the  maintenance 
costs  of  the  parking  lots. 

Tim  Kenefick  '80  said  that  the 
cost  was  "somewhat  outrageous" 
when  Compared  to  other  schools. 
He  suggested  that  legal  liabilities 
for  bad  maintenance  and 
inadequate  patrol  of  parking  lots 
should  be  investigated. 

Katie  Scott  '82  and  Julia 
McNamee  '80  volunteered  to  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  re- 
establishing Mountain  Day. 

The  Council  elected  Michael 
Rayder  '81  to  serve  on  the  Row 
Housing  Committee  and  Rob 
Rausch  '80  to  be  the  Off-Campus 
Housing  representative  to 
College  Council. 
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Collegiate  fires 


Continued  from  Page  5 
protection  in  those  seven 
buildings,"  adds  Jankey.  "The 
pa  nel  breaks  down  the  dorms  into 
sections  so  that  when  firemen 
arrive  they  can  know  instantly 
where  the  fire  originates." 
Woodbridge,  Chadborne  and  the 
Dodd  Complex  also  contain 
panels. 

The  second  and  third  phases  of 
the  program  will  include  the 
installation  of  annunciators  in  all 
buildings. 

Presently  central 
communications  panels  protect 
40  buildings.  '"These  devices 
bring  the  signals  from  three 
types  of  detection— smoke  and 
heat  detectors  and  manual  pull 
alarms— to  a  central  point  in  the 
house,"  says  Jankey.  The 
information  is  transmitted 
electonically  to  a  receiver  in 
Hopkins  Hall  where  it  is  recorded 
on  a  print  out  sheet.  "This 
information  allows  us  to  know 
instantly  what  type  of  alarm  went 
off  and  where  the  fire  is." 

Roger  Boucher,  an  electrician 
hired  this  summer  to  see  if 
everything  is  working,  checks  the 
systems  in  each  house  every  day. 
He  inserts  a  key  in  each  of  the 
panels  which  sends  a  signal  to  the 
receiver.  Every  five  to  six  days, 
Boucher  also  tests  the  backup 
batteries.  "When  a  false  alarm  is 
turned  in,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,"  says  Jankey, 
"Boucher  is  called  to  reset  the 
system  so  that  a  house  is  not 
unprotected  during  the   night." 

The  fire  safety  van,  used  by 
Boucher  in  his  daily  rounds,  can 
combat    fires    until    the    town 
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A  number  of  excellent  and  classic  jazz  albums  have  recently  become 
"cutouts."  Many  of  these  are  going  out  of  print  and  will  become  collec- 
tor's items.  All  are  bargains  at  the  cutout  price — a  good  way  to  build  up 
your  jazz  collection. 

Most  notable  are  the  old  Blue  Note  LP's.  The  two  Thelonius  Monk 
volumes  are  among  the  best  he's  done;  Sonny  Rollins'  "A  Night  at  the 
Village  Vanguard"  Is  a  masterpiece,'  there  are  some  great  Art  Blakey 
LP's  (especially  "Moanin'  ");  "Unit  Structures"  by  Cecil  Taylor  is  his 
most  interesting  large  group  recording;  all  the  Blue  Note  Dexter  Gordons 
are  exceptional;  and  so  on. 

The  most  exciting  new  arrivals  are  the  legendary  Barnaby  Candid 
albums,  which  include  the  best  ever  by  MIngus,  "Stormy  Weather" 
(double)  with  Eric  Dolphy. 

Two  fine  Grover  Washington  LP's:  "A  Secret  Place"  and  "Live  at  the 
Bijou"  (double).  A  few  fantasy  milestones,  including  the  double  Fats 
Navarro  and  Monit  at  the  Five  Spot  sets,  plus  some  McCoy  Tyner,  Flora 
Purim,  and  Ron  Carter.  Hundreds  more,  many  in  limited  quantity. 
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firemen  arrive.  The  van  contains 
both  air  masks — to  allow  a 
security  officer  to  enter  a  smoke 
filled  room— and   extmguishers. 

The  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  is  now  developing  a 
training  program  for  the  security 
officers  manning  the  van.  The 
course  will  include  techniques  for 
extinguishing  fires  and  first  aid 
training.  "Security  officers  are 
now  trained  in  cardio-pulminary 
resuscitation,  and  they  will  be 
taking  a  refresher  course  every 
year,"  says  Ranson  Jenks, 
director  of  security. 

The  college  is  now  developing  a 
disaster  plan  to  cope  with  a 
possible  emergency.  "We  want  to 
bring  management  into  such  a 
situation  which  will  help  reduce 
injury  and  the  loss  of  life,"  says 
Jankey.  "We're  developing 
guidelines  by  which  we  can  take 
those  affected  by  the  emergency, 
get  them  medical  care,  feed 
them,  and  house  them." 

Education  is  an  integral  part  of 
fire  prevention  and  protection, 
according  to  Jankey.  "Williams 
students  are  bright  and  energetic 
so  they  tend  to  dismiss 
emergencies  as  something  they 
can  handle,"  he  states.  "But 
smoke  inhalation  brings 
disorientation  so  that  the  victims 
cannot  think  normally.  We  want 
to  educate  them  so  they'll  know 
exactly  what  to  do  without 
panicking." 

"When  you  smell  a  fire,"  says 
Jankey,  "first  feel  the  door.  If  it's 
hot  do  not  open  it.  Instead,  place 
towels  and  clothing  underneath  it 
to  block  smoke.  If  the  door  is  not 
hot,  but  you  open  it  to  find  smoke 
go  back  into  your  room,  and 
again  block  the  door  with 
towels."  Warned  Jankey,  "Do  not 
open  a  window,  unless  you  are 
sure  you  are  not  creating  a  draft, 
which  will  only  feed  the  fire."  "If 
you  can,"  added  Jankey,  "get  to 
an  alarm  or  call  security." 

"The  Providence  fire  was  such 
a  tragedy  because  the  students 
didn't  act  correctly,"  Jankey 
states.  "If  you're  in  s  smoke  filled 
room,  crawl.  If  your  clothes 
catch  on  fire,  roll." 


WAAC 
testifies 
at  U.N. 

The  Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition  (WAAC)  gave 
testimony  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  against 
Apartheid  Friday  with 
representatives  of  some  20 
student  groups  from  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
a  U.N.  effort  to  publicize  the 
divestment  movement  globally. 

WAAC  representatives  also 
met  with  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa  (ACOA)  to 
coordinate  plans  for  divestiture 
Saturday. 

WAAC  organizer  Stu  Massad 
'80  read  a  statement  to  the  U.N. 
committee  outlining  the  history 
of  the  divestiture  drive  at 
Williams,  new  proposals  for 
phased  divestiture  and 
administration  responses  to  calls 
for  divestiture. 

Students  from  Princeton, 
Amherst,  Cornell,  the 

imiversities  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Tennessee,  Toronto  and  the 
National  Union  of  students  of 
Britain,  among  others,  also  read 
statements  to  the  U.N. 
committee. 

Most  anti-apartheid  groups 
agreed  that  efforts  on  divestiture 
are  valid  only  as  part  of  a 
broader  educational  drive 
teaching  students  about  southern 
Africa  and  corporate  policy. 

However,  differences  between 
the  groups  appeared,  based  on 
different  circumstances  at 
different  colleges.  Racial 
conflicts,  lack  of  community 
support  and  administration 
opposition  trouble  many  of  the 
groups. 

After  the  formal  U.N.  session, 
WAAC  representatives  Massad 
and  Anita  Brooks  '81  talked  with 
members  of  the  African  National 
Congress  and  Pan-Africanist 
Congress,  -exiled  black  South 
African  movements  that  have 
worked  against  apartheid  for 
decades.  Speakers  from  both 
groups  will  visit  Williams  this 
year. 

At  the  ACOA  meeting  the 
groups  established  a  New- York 
based  communications  network 
lo  coordinate  actions  at  some  20 
U.S  campuses.  The  United 
Nations  also  will  provide 
information  and  publicity  for  the 
groups. 

The  student  groups  plan  this 
year  to  expand  material  aid 
drives  for  South  African  and 
Zimtebwean  refugees  with  the 
help  of  the  ACOA  and  United 
Nations.  Emphasis  will  shift  to 
diversified  anti-apartheid  work, 
with  divestiture  work  at  the 
center. 

Pat  Fallon  '83,  Eric  Fernald  '83 
and  Geoff  Mamlet  '83  also 
attended  the  UN.  conference. 


FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RULES  OF  THUMB: 

$35,000  of  life  insurance  coverage  on 

nonworking  spouse  with  children 


Contact:       Jon  T.  Dayton,  '82,  Licensed  Life 
Insurance  Agent,  for  Independent 
Insurance  advice. 
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Take  a 
trip  to 

N.Y.C. 

Continued  trom  Page  4 
Fifth;  as  the  corporate  home  of 
NBC,  Time-Life  and  Simon  & 
Schuster,  to  name  a  few,  this 
complex  is  still  viewed  by  many 
as  the  hub  of  the  U.S. 
communications  industry. 

Now  is  the  time  to  dash  over  to 
TKTS  (47  Street  and  Broadway), 
if  a  Broadway  play  is  on  your 
agenda  for  the  evening.  Stop,  en 
route,  to  reserve  a  table  at  Le 
Chanteclair  (18  East  49)  for  their 
special  prix-fixe  pre-theater 
dinner  ($11.25),  available  to  those 
who  start  eating  before  7  pm.  For 
more  informal  fare 

(hamburgers,  beer,  spinach 
salad),  consider  Daly's 
Dandelion  (61  and  Third  Avenue) 
or  Daly's  Daffodil  (First  Avenue 
at  59th). 

For  an  after-theater  drink,  you 
might  try  The  Albonquin  (50  W. 
44  Street);  the  clusters  of  sofas 
and  high-backed  wing  chairs  in 
its  lobby  makes  this  one  of  the 
most  civilized  and  comfortable 
gatheringspotsin  the  city.  Trader 
Vic's  (in  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  59th  St.)  offers  more 
exotic  concoctions  to  drink.  Or,  if 
you're  in  the  mood  for  disco,  you 
might  sample  STUDIO  54, 
XENON  or  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  all 
of  which  provide  incredible 
settings  for  dancing— or  do  if  you 
manage  to  get  through  the  front 
doors.  The  oldie  Roseland  has 
recently  joined  the  disco  scene, 
letting  out  all  stops  after 
midnight. 

While  There:  Day  No.  2 
(Downtown) 

This  alternate  route  takes  you 
down  to  the  bottom  of  town,  to 
Soho     and   Greenwich   Village. 

The  early  riser  may  want  to 
subway  to  Wall  Street  to  walk  up 
from  there  through  the  narrow, 
winding  lanes  of  the  financial 
district,  the  oldest  part  of  New 
York  and  all  but  deserted  over 
the  weekend.  En  route  north, 
youMl  pass  Chinatown  to  the  east, 
a  fascinating  detour  if  there's  an 
hour  to  spare,  but  your 
destination  is  Soho— so  named 
because  of  its  location  south  of 
Houston  Street,  north  of  Canal 


and  bound,  east  and  west,  by 
Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue. 

If  Madison  Avenue,  the  focus  of 
your  first  day's  stroll,  is  elegance 
and  status  quo,  Soho  is 
determinedly  off-beat.  The 
artists  came  here  first,  finding 
vast  lofts  in  deserted  factory 
buildings;  they  were  followed  by 
the  galleries  that  hang  their  work 
(among  the  most  prominent, 
O.K.  Harris,  383  West  Broadway, 
and  across  the  street  at  420  West 
Broadway,  the  downtown  branch 
of  Andre  Emmerich).  Finally  the 
chic  avant  garde  moved  in, 
sending  rents  soaring  and  dotting 
the  neighborhood  with  eateries 
ranging  from  the  tiny  Borgia  II 
(161  Prince  Street),  a  coffee 
house  that  can  fit  no  more  than 
two  tables  on  its  sidewalk  cafe,  to 
the  posh  Raoul's  (180  Prince 
Street),  a  French  restaurant 
favored  by  Andy  Warhol  and  his 
entourage.  Soho's  stores  also 
run  the  gamut,  sinking  to  the 
tacky,  reaching  the  spectacular. 

The  New  York  Times  once 
described  this  neighborhood  as  a 
place  where  "the  line  between  art 
and  fashion  is  constantly  being 
crossed."  Any  sampling  of  its 
truly  unusual  boutiques  will  bear 
this  out.  Don't  miss:  Le  Grand 
Hotel  -  Tales  of  Hoffman  (471 
West  Broadway),  where  name 
designers  share  space  with 
cowboy  boots;  Miya  and  Yoshi 
(366  West  Broadway),  which  may 
have  the  most  smashing  down- 
filled  coats  in  the  city 
(expensive);  Knobkerry  (158 
Spring  Street),  where  Louise 
Nevelson  is  said  to  browse  among 
the  exotic  costumes  from  China, 
Africa,  Indonesia         and 

Afghanistan.  If  you're  after 
parachute  silk  jumpsuits  or 
jackets,    try   Diddington's    (143 


Prince  Street)  or,  for  the  man  on 
your  list,  Steve  (172  Spring 
Street).  Most  of  these  shops  are 
open  Tuesday  through  Sunday, 
from  noon  to  7  pm,  but  schedules 
are  elastic  south  of  Houston,  so  it 
may  be  well  to  call  ahead. 

When  sore  feet  threaten  to  do 
you  in,  stop  off  at  the  Wine  Bar 
(422  West  Broadway),  where  the 
customer  can  sample,  by  the 
glass,  its  rich  variety  of  wines. 
Or,  if  the  clock  strikes  lunch,  try 
Berry's  (180  Spring  St.),  a  bar- 
restaurant  that's  somehow  cozy. 
The  more  down-to-earth  Food  (on 
the  corner  of  Prince  &  Wooster) 
is  run  as  a  food  co-op,  serving  up 
home-made  soups,  yogurt  and 
salads.  Or,  with  a  little  extra 
walking,  you  can  double  back  into 
Little  Italy  for  spectacular 
Mediterranean  fare  at  Forlini's 
(93  Baxter  Street). 


If  Madison  Ave. 
is  elegance  and 
status  quo,  Soho 
is  determinedly 
off-beat 


Fortified,  you  can  now  proceed 
north  in  the  afternoon  sunlight, 
across  Houston  Street  and  into 
Greenwich  Village.  You  may 
want  to  pause  in  the  midst  of 
Bleecker  Street's  honky-tonk  for 
a  visit  to  The  House  of  Oldies  (267 
Bleecker)  and  the  discovery  of 
hard-to-find  records.  But 
continue  on,  for  ahead  lies 
Washington  Square,  surrounded 


by  New  York  University  and,  on 
its  north  side,  the  same  row  of 
stately  houses  that  Henry  James 
described.  The  park  itself  can  be 
the  scene  of  chess  games,  an 
impromptu  concert  or  roller 
skating  derbies.  Around  the 
corner,  at  9th  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  is  the  glorious 
Balducci's,  a  fresh  food  market, 
deli  and  gourmet  shop  all  rolled 
into  one ;  or  you  may  want  to  head 
toward  21  University  Place 
where  The  Cookery  often 
schedules  jazz  concerts  for 
Sunday  afternoons. 

It's  at  night,  of  course,  when 
the  Village  comes  alive.  The  area 
is  dotted  with  restaurants,  some 
like  Da  Silvano  (260  Sixth 
Avenue,  just  south  of  Bleecker), 
elegant,  Italian  and  expensive,  or 
One-Five  (One  Fifth  Avenue), 
designed  to  resemble  the  interior 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
require  reservations;  others  like 
the  Figaro  Cafe  (MacDougal  and 
Bleecker)  that  have  a  constantly 
shifting  population. 

The  curtain  rises  at  Circle  Rep 
on  lower  Seventh  Avenue  each 
evening,  a  showcase  for  new 
playwrights  and  productions.  The 
fare  is  even  more  varied  and 
often  experimental  at  Joseph 
Papp's  Public  Theater  (425 
Lafayette  Street).  If  here, 
consider  Lady  Astor's  (directly 
across  the  way  from  the  Papp 
complex  on  Lafayette  Street)  for 
a  pre-  or  post-theater  dinner. 

Film  buffs  may  want  to  check 
out  the  Bleecker  Street  Cinema 
(mostly  reruns),  the  Art  on  8th 
Street  or  the  Quad  (13th  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues). 

But  end  up  your  evening,  your 
weekend  in  New  York,  on  a  gala 
note:  A  drink  at  Windows  of  the 


World,  with  its  panoramic  view 
both  north  and  south?  A  drive 
across  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
to  visit,  at  its  Brooklyn  end,  the 
River  Cafe?  The  midnight  run  of 
the  Staten  Island  Ferry,  leaving 
its  slip  at  Battery  Park  to  cross 
the  harbor,  pass  the  Statue  of 
Liberty— and  bring  you  back 
again? 

Whatever  your  choice.   Good 
Sailing! 


The  glass-enclosed 
mini-bus  swings  up 
into  the  air, 
over  the  river. 

Transportation: 

How  to  get  there  By  Car:  Route 
7  out  of  Williamstown  to  Route  43 
(at  blinking  light);  make  right 
turn,  go  15  miles  to  Stephentown 
Center  and  make  180  degree  left 
turn  onto  Routes  22-20.  Stay  on 
this  road  until  you  hit  Route  285 
West,  The  Taconic  State 
Parkway;  stay  on  the  Taconic  to 
Saw  Mill  River  Parkway,  the 
Henry  Hudson  and  into 
Manhattan  on  the  West  Side 
Highway. 

How  to  get  there  By  Bus:  Buses 
leave  Williamstown  (from 
Treadway  Inn)  for  the  Port 
Authority  Terminal,  New  York 
City  at  7:30  a.m.  and  12:05  p.m. 
daily.  A  round-trip  ticket  runs 
$33.65. 


Frosh  wins  Adelphic  speaking  contest 


by  Jeff  Lewis 

"Living  conditions  at  Williams 
are  preparation  for  the  tenement 
housing  that  about  $85  of 
Williams  alumni  occupy,"  joked 
Dan  Smith  in  winning  the 
Freshman  Speaking  Contest 
Saturday. 

Smith  gave  this  humorous 
analysis  of  the  "Williams 
experience"  to  win  the  $30  prize 
in  the  contest,  sponsored 
annually  by  the  Adelphic 
Speaking  Union.  He  defeated 
three  other  freshman. 

The  contest  gave  the  speakers 
the  freedom  to  choose  their  topic, 
thus  providing  for  an  interesting, 
varied  and  often  humorous 
program. 

Contestant  Margaret  O'Toole, 
discussed  the  "freshman 
disease",  that  affliction  which 
consists  of  "putting  off  growing 
up  till  graduate  school"  and  other 
such  symptoms. 

The  last  speaker.  Dean 
Grodson,  devoted  his  time  to  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the 
Williams-Tufts  football  game  in 
which  he  compared  the  purple 


cow  to  "perfect  good". 

The  judges  for  the  contest 
were— Jeffrey  Trout,  president  of 
the  Union;  Lawrence  Scheinfello, 
secretary  of  the  Union;  and  Peter 
Stark,  last  year's  all-college 
speaking  contest  winner.  The 
prize  was  awarded-on  the  basis  of 
poise  and  delivery,  speaking 
ability,  content,  and 

persuasiveness. 


Trout    described    the    four 
contestants      as       "excellent 

speakers  who  had  both  good 
speaking  quality  and  amusing 
content."  He  said  he  felt  the 
event  had  succeeded  in  both 
promoting  interest  in  public 
speaking  at  Williams  and  in 
introducing  these  four  talented 
freshmen  to  the  Union 


WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  OCTOBER  24th 


is  pleased  to  present 

KIM 
JENKINS 

piano  &  vocals 

9:30  -  12 
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Gargoyle  speaks  out 

To  the  editor: 

5:05  A.M.  DEC.  12,  1979.  Deep  in 
the  bowels  of  Morgan  Hall.  A 
hush  falls  over  the  group  as  they 
hsten  for  the  5th  hour  bonus 
Trivia  question. 

"Name  the  speakers  at  the  last 
3  Williams  graduations?" 

"Oh  I  know  who.  Wasn't  it 
Bernstein?  Naw,  he  had 
diarrhea.  Oh  crap,  we're  gonna 
miss  another  question;  maybe 
the  upperclassmen  know?" 

On  Friday,  October  12,  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee 
met  to  select  the  keynote  speaker 
for  this  spring's  graduation 
ceremony.  5  Trustees,  the 
President,  2  Professors  and  3 
students  made  up  the  committee. 
They  were  presented  with  a  list  of 
20  speakers.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  students  had  seen  the  list. 

The  Committee  reached  a 
decision  that  very  evening, 
allowing  no  chance  for  due 
consideration— or  suggestions— 
by  the  student  members.  The  list, 
and  the  final  selection,  are 
secret.  None  of  the  other  490-odd 
seniors  had  input  on  the  decision. 

We,  the  members  of  the 
Gargoyle  Society,  are  insulted  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  class.  The 
seniors  deserve  the  right  to 
determine  the  speakers  at  their 
own  graduation.  We  respect  the 
right  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  and 
administration  to  select  the 
recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees. 
We  invite  them  to  provide  input  in 
the  decision  of  commencement 
speakers.  The  decision,  however, 
should  remain  that  of  the  senior 
class.  Whose  graduation  is  it, 
anyway? 

Gargoyle  therefore  proposes 
to: 

Stop  this  year's  selection 
process  until  the  class  of  1980  has 
its  just  say,  and  create  a  new 
system  for  future  years  in  which 
seniors  will  control  the  selection 
of  their  graduation's  keynote 
speakers. 

After  4  years  of  liberal 
education  we  receive  a  diploma 


representing  responsibility, 
intelligence,  and 
accomplishment.  With  these 
talents,  members  of  the  senior 
class  can  certainly  choose  an 
able,  interesting,  and  relevant 
speaker.  Does  the  administration 
fear  the  students  will  pick  a 
frivolous  speaker?  We  of 
Gargoyle  know  the  seniors 
deserve  more  credit  that  that. 
THE  MEMBERS  OF 
GARGOYLE 

Concert  incident 

To  the  editor: 

To  set  the  Record  straight 
about  the  "isolated  incident"  at 
the  New  Riders  concert,  the  one 
which  was  "broken  up  quickly  by 
Security—" 

Security  could  have  and  should 
have  prevented  the  incident  from 
occurring.  The  "town  person," 
actually  a  Bennington  resident, 
and  his  friends  had  been 
behaving  in  an  insulting  and 
provocative  manner  all  evening, 
particularly,  repeatedly  touching 
a  girl  next  to  us  in  an  offensive 
manner,  kicking  the  backs  of  our 
chairs,  and  insisting  on  "stepping 
outside"  when  asked  to  stop. 
When  it  got  to  the  point  where  this 
person  was  splitting  on  the  backs 
of  our  heads,  I  got  up  and  told  a 
uniformed  security  officer  about 
this  possibly  explosive  situation, 
pointing  out  the  two  who  were 
creating  the  trouble  and  keeping 
us  from  enjoying  the  concert.  The 
guard  came  over,  told  them  to  cut 
it  out,  (they  denied  any 
wrongdoing)  and,  instead  of 
staying  to  make  sure  nothing  else 
happened,  vanished  backstage. 
The  "town  person,"  emboldened 
by  security's  departure, 
upgraded  the  provocation.  I 
won't  attempt  to  justify  my 
subsequent  action,  turning 
around  and  hitting  this  person, 
nor  will  I  complain  about  the  cut 
under  my  eye  resulting  from  his 
return  blow,  which  cracked  my 
glasses,  But  it  upset  me  that  the 
Record's  reporting  did  not 
accurately  represent  the 
situation— by  the  time  Security 
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got  there,  1  could  no  longer  see 
past  the  blood  in  my  left  eye,  so 
the  fight  was  effectively  over 
...  if  the  officer  had  remained 
even  for  a  little  while,  there 
would  have  been  no  fight  at  all. 
Mark  Raffman  '82 

Budget  clarification 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  couple 
of  possibly  misleading  points  in 
your  10-16-79  article  on  tuition 
and  endowment  income  as  they 
affect  the  College  budget. 

(1)  During  the  last  generation 
tuition  as  a  source  of  income  for 
the  College  has  gradually  risen 
from  25  per  cent  to  55  per  cent 
(not  75  per  cent)  of  the  total 
budget.  This  trend  (which  all  well 
endowed  colleges  have 
experienced)  is  a  result  of  the 
combination  of  high  inflation  and 
the  loss  of  values  in  the  securities 
markets. 

(2)  In  recent  years  the 
performance  of  the  Williams 
endowment— both  in  market 
appreciation  and  in  available 
income— has  not  kept  pace  with 
inflation.  In  this  sense  it  has  been 
"disappointing."  However,  we 
have  not  done  badly  compared 
with  other  college  endowments 
and  in  this  sense  the  tone  of  the 
article  calls  for  a  bit  of  good  news 
to  establish  some  perspective. 
Endowment  performance  figures 
for  the  last  available  period  from 
NACUBO,  which  represents  170 
colleges  and  universities, 
indicates  the  Williams 
performance  stands  at  the  21st 
percentile  position. 

Francis  H.  Dewey,  3rd 
College  Treasurer 

A  Sacrifice 

To  the  editor: 

In  view  of  the  too-recent,  and 
obviously  necessary  trend 
towards  energy  conservation, 
we,  as  a  community  and  nation 
should  be  concertedly  striving 
towards  a  goal  of  efficient  and 
waste-free  use  of  power.  Perhaps 
this  lofty  ideal  seems  simple 
enough  in  name,  and  through 
political  and  monetary  means, 
not  that  difficult  to  achieve. 
However,  sacrifices  will  be 
necessary,  and  not  just  the 
obvious  turning  down  of 
thermostats  and  forced 
extinction  of  electric 

toothbrushes.  Indeed,  these 
measures  are  a  beginning,  but 
the  sacrifice  implies  much  more. 
We  need,  at  this  time,  to 
endeavor  to  alter  our  entire 
philosophical  state,  to  accurately 
understand  what  this  sacrifice 
entails.  Some  of  our  most  basic 
and  accepted  pleasures  must  be 
viewed  from  a  totally  different 
perspective. 

I  think  this  nonsensical  prelude 
to  the  problem  is  enough.  I'd  like 


to  call  attention  to  the  outrageous 
occurrence  of  Thurs.  Oct.  4, 
which  I'm  sure  is  probably  not 
necessary  for  those  sensible 
enough  to  be  conservation- 
minded.  For  those  who  aren't 
(and  should  be)  I  will  spell  it  out 
blatantly.  We  had  a  full  moon. 

O.K.,  perhaps  the  obvious 
response  for  the  dedicated  non- 
thinker  is  to  incredulously  •  ask, 
"So  what??"  If  so,  then 
somebody  needs  desperately  to 
be  educated.  Let  us  use  some 
basic  statistics.  Accordir.^  to  the 
Williams  A  Energy  Commission 
(a  low  profile  group  endowed 
with  high  profile  acoustical 
equipment)  the  entire  city  of  Los 
Angeles  consumes  an  average  of 
4,320,976.7  KTU's  (Kuwaitian 
Thermal  Units)  per  day.  This  in 
itself  is  a  surprising  statistic, 
with  or  without  Farah  Fawcett's 
Electric  Mouth  and  Mane 
Manicure  Set.  More  surprisingly, 
however,  the  WAEC  tells  us  that 
an  October  full  moon  consumes 
approximately  8,641,953.4  KTU's, 
between  one  and  three  times  the 
rateof  L. A. 's  consumption.  At  the 
risk  of  repetition,  this  figure  is 
outrageous.  The  Arabs  must 
certainly  be  rubbing  their  oily 
hands  with  glee:  Obviously  the 
solution  is  not  to  curtail  L.A.  (or 
perhaps  it  is  .  .  .  ),  but  to  limit 
the  moon's  energy  consumption. 

Thus  the  philosophical 
sacrifice.  We  must  come  to 
recognize  that  for  us  the  moon  is 
a  deep  seated  psychological 
factor.  It  is,  of  course  a  symbol  of 
romanticism.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  moon  "furthers  the 
sociological  phenomenon  of  so 
called  romantic  nocturnal 
combustion".  This,  in  itself  is  a 
significant  societal  factor.  A  full 
moon  is  definitely  very  crucial 
for  science  and  government,  as 
well  as  the  arts.  A  proposed  9:00 
brownout  could  have  a  stifling 
effect  on  the  science  of 
astronomy.  It  would  make  a 
mockery  of  our  nation's  efforts 
during  the  last  decade  with  the 
formerly  inspiring  NASA 
program,  (who's         Neil 

Armstrong?)  And  Shakespeare 
would  definitely  have  been 
Hmited  without  this  lighted  lunar 
body.  Take  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  as  example:  "How  sweet 
the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank!  Here  we  will  sit  and  let  the 
sounds  of  music  creep  ■  in  our 
eers."  Deprived  of  its  reference 
to  moonlight  (which  doesn't 
sleep,  on  the  contrary,  it  burns 
energy!)  this  line  would  be  a 
meaningless  jumble  to  all  but  the 
most  educated  and  dedicated 
Shakespeare  scholar. 

And,  speaking  of  creepy  music, 
without  a  itioon  werewolves 
would  be  'extinct,  thereby 
depriving  Warren  Zevon  of  one  of 
his  bigger  hits.  Certainly  the 
social  consequences  of  any 
conservatory  measure  will  be 
far-reaching,  threatening  the  thin 
fabric  of  our  society.  Doubtless, 
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we  must  take  action,  but  with  our 
social  and  philosophical 
limitations  firmly  in  mind. 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  would 
be  one  moon  free  Sunday  after 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November    .  .  . 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Success 
&  Happiness 

To  the  editor: 

Success  means  making  lots  of 
money.  Making  lots  of  money 
means  happiness.  Happiness, 
therefore  means  making  lots  of 
money  .  .  . 

When  we  were  young,  in  the 
days  before  our  arrival  at 
Williams  College,  we  were  shown 
by  our  parents  that  in  order  to  be 
successful,  (happy),  we  must 
make  lots  of  money.  Our  fathers 
would  work  very  hard.  We  would 
never  see  our  dad  on  the  week 
days.  But  we  were  happy.  Dad 
was  working  so  hard,  but  it  was 
worth  it  because  he  would  return 
home  once  a  week  with  a  fat 
paycheck.  Unfortunately,  my 
father  did  not  bring  home  a  fat 
paycheck.  I  couldn't  afford  to  go 
to  Florida  with  my  high  school 
buddies;  I  did  not  have  a  car  in 
which  to  cruise  the  town;  and 
worst  of  all,  I  could  not  afford  to 
go  to  prep  school!  I  was  so 
unhappy.  Of  course  I  would  not 
let  my  parents  see  my  anguished 
disappointment;  I  would  smile 
and  laugh  like  the  happy  kids.  I 
would  pretend  to  have  a  good 
time  when  my  father  would  get 
out  of  work  early  to  take  myself 
and  my  brothers  apple  picking, 
skiing,  or  fishing.  How  could  I 
have  been  happy?  Dad  was 
sacrificing  a  fat  paycheck  for 
something  I  could  have  cared  less 
about— the  time  he  spent  at  home 
with  the  family.  I  can  see  his  poor 
judgment  in  priorities.  I  know;  I 
have  seen  the  light!  I  am  at 
Williams  now! 

The  students  here  really  know 
where  it's  at.  They  come  from 
homes  that  are  plush  carpeted, 
that  have  two  Mercedes  in  the 
garage,  that  have  mattresses 
stuffed  with  money.  They  are  so 
happy.  I  was  talking  to  one  guy 
just  the  other  day.  He  said  to  me, 
"Tom,  you  know,  I  am  so  happy. 
My  dad  is  becoming  a  successful 
business  man.  He  got  another 
$15,000  raise  last  week.  He  is 
really  making  it  in  the  world.  He 
is  successful.  And  I'm  going  to  be 
just  like  my  dad!  I'm  going  to  get 
good  grades.  After  I  graduate  I 
am  going  to  earn  lots  of  money. 
Tom,"  he  says,  "that's  where  it's 
at  man.  I  want  to  be  able  to  give 
to  my  kids  exactly  what  my  dad 
and  mom  gave  to  me.  If  one  of  my 
kids  wants  a  trip  to  Florida  with 
some  buddies,  then  I  damn  well 
better  be  able  to  give  him  the 
money  to  do  so.  I'm  going  to  work 
hard,  come  home  tired,  and  get  a 
fat  paycheck!" 

It  is  all  so  clear  now.  I  too  want 
to  give  my  kids  wonderful  things. 
I  now  see  how  trivial  and 
unimportant  it  was  for  my  dad  to 
neglect  his  career  in  order  to 
spend  a  few  extra  hours  at  home. 
What  a  was'te  of  time.  He  could 
have  been  making  some  extra 
money,  but  instead  he  took  me 
apple  picking.  I  pray  to  God 
every  night  that  I  won't  make  the 
same  mistakes  when  I  grow  up.  I 
want  to  be  successful.  I  want  to 
earn  lots  of  money  and  provide  a 
grand  home  for  my  family.  It  is 
so  important  for  them  to  get  what 
they  want.  A  good  stereo,  a  car, 
trips  to  Florida:  I  can  provide' 
these  things  if  I  make  enough 
money. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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So,  I  want  to  thank  my  parents 
and  Williams  College.  I  want  to 
thank  my  parents  for  showing 
me,  in  their  blissful  ignorance, 
the  wrong  way  of  living.  I  have 
learned  greatly  from  their 
mistakes.  I  most  dearly  thank  the 
students  and  faculty  of  this  fine 
institution  for  showing  me  what  it 
is  all  about— for  showing  me  that 
I  should  measure  my  success, 
and  the  success  of  everyone  else, 
in  monetary  terms. 

Money,  wealth,  and  power:  I 
have  learned,  have  you? 

Tom  Howd 


Cultural  myopia 
must  end 


To  the  editor: 

In  reading  Gus  Hinkson's  letter 
from  the  Oct.  2  issue  I  was  struck 
by  an  underlying  theme.  In  his 
voicing  on  the  international  issue 
concerning  the  inexorable 
movement  of  blacks  around  the 
world  towards  kujichagulia  (self- 
determination),  he  consistently 
returned  to  the  role  Williams 
should  play. 

Williams  is  an  institution 
founded  upon  an  intense 
Anglophilia.  On  the  one  hand  they 
refused  to  divest  from  companies 
that  derive  their  profit  from  the 
exploitation  of  black  labor,  on  the 
other  hand  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of 
black  history. 

Maybe  it  is  here  that  a 
distinction  should  be  drawn.  It  is 
not  black  history  we  should  be 
concerned  with,  but  the  black  in 
history.  What  seems  to  be  a  mere 


question  of  syntax  entails  the 
major  failing  of  Williams  to 
satisfy,  in  my  mind,  the  essence 
of  the  liberal  arts  education. 

Until  Williams  stops 

specializing  the  black  in  history 
with  upper  level  courses  and 
begins  to  incorporate  the  black 
man's  accomplishments  within 
the  frame-work  of  all  history  then 
the  rape  of  the  black  man  from 
Africa  and  in  the  western 
hemisphere  will  never  be 
understood. 

Until  Williams  is  ready  to  de- 
Anglicize  its  perspective,  it  will 
never  understand  DuBois'  words 
about  double-consciousness,  the 
simple  desire  of  the  millions  of 
Africans  to  run  their  own 
countries,  the  passion  of  black 
students  at  Williams  to 
concentrate  in  Afro-Am  or  to 
have  a  permanent  Africanist. 

But,  what  I  look  for  is  a  radical 
change.  A  bold  move  on  the 
school's  part  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  era.  Institutions  that 
propose  to  develop  leaders  can 
not  ignore  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world  outside.  In  an  era  of 
revolution  there  is  no  tolerance 
for  the  reactionary  conservative, 
there  is  only  hate. 

Williams  must  move  away 
from  concern  about  whites  being 
allowed  into  parties  at  Mears 
House  and  worry  about  allowing 
blacks  into  American  history, 
American  and  world  history, 
philosophy-religion,  chemistry- 
biology.  'The  development  of  the 
black  man  is  not  the  sole  province 
of  the  sociologist  and 
anthropologist. 

Courses  such  as  African 
History  from  1845  to  the  present 
are  great,  but  pale  into 
insignificance    compared    to    a 


course  that  places  the  role  of  the 
black  laborer  in  South  Africa  in 
comparison  to  the  use  of  black 
strikebreakers  in  Chicago. 

And  comparing  the  skill  and 
power  of  "The  Sound  and  the 
Fury"  to  that  of  "The  Invisible 
Man"  is  better  than  being  forced 
to  take  a  course  in  the  modern 
novel  and  the  black  American 
novel. 

I  don't  know  to  what  degree  the 
world  is  on  the  move,  and  I  don't 
know  if  the  dream  of  everlasting 
peace  is  an  appropriate  concept 
in  our  times;  but  I  do  know  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
victim  is  not  to  blame  for  his 
plight.  These  are  the  times  for 
academic  remuneration  for  the 
ignorance  we  have  suffered. 

And,  the  changes  I  ask  for  have 
an  effect  for  all  and  not  just  one 
sector.  If  we  are  to  make  this 
society  or  world  work,  then  all 
must  be  educated. 

I  am  from  the  inner-city  and 
my  ancestry  is  distinctly  non- 
western.  Yet,  Williams  and 
western  society  expects  me  to 
glorify  their  culture.  I  learn  your 
culture  because  it  is  force  fed  to 
me  while  I  am  ignorant  of  my 
own  culture  because  it  is  a  sweet 
meat  I'm  denied  to  taste. 

This  must  end, 

I  am  not  a  racist,  but  I  do  have 
love  for  my  race.  This  is  a  natural 
state  considering  my 

socialization.  I  am  not  a  racist 
because  I  do  not  deny  you  your 
history.  You  are  the  racist  when 
you  don't  even  allow  me  to  go  out 
of  my  way  to  learn  mine. 

Garry  Bernard  Hutchinson  '79 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


Do  Something 

To  the  editor: 

This  ipay  start  a  controversy 
(What  semester  would  be 
complete  without  a 

controversy?)  but  I  want  to 
resurrect,  for  a  moment,  the 
debate  between  Jeff  Nelligan  and 
Craig  White  (May,  1979). 

Put  simply,  Craig  said  that  it 
was  naive  and  maybe  even  a  little 
presumptuous  of  Jeff  to  expect 
black  and  white  students  to 
interact  in-' a  colorblind  fashion: 
Race  differences  are  here  to  stay. 
At  that  time,  I  couldn't  dispute 
that— what  did  I  know?  After  all, 
if  there  were  problems  at  an 
enlightened  northern  college, 
maybe  the  lack  of  racial  mixing 
is  the  way  it's  gotta  be. 

The  problem  with  us  Yankees 
(I'm  addressing  this  to  the 
northerners  who  make  up  most  of 
the  student  population  at 
Williams)  is  that  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  high- 
sounding  ideals  about  racial 
equality  give  us  the  corner  on 
morality.  Since  we  say  the 
"right"  things,  we  obviously 
come  closer  to  practicing 
enlightened  behavior  than  the 
southern  racists. 

Those  of  us  who  think  this  way 
are  indulging  in  northern 
chauvanism.  I  am  presently 
attending  Memphis  State 
University  (Memphis  is  best 
known  to  the  folks  up  north  as  the 
site  of  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.)  and  had  a  rude 
awakening.  Our  southern 
counterparts  know  more  about 
brotherhood  than  we  do,  on  an 
interpersonal  level.  When  white 
meets  black  here,  there  seem  to 
be  fewer  chips  on  the  shoulder 


than  at  Williams.  True,  there  is 
more  overt  racism  here  in  the 
way  many  whites  view  the  role  of 
blacks  in  society  and  jMlitics,  and 
this  is  a  real  problem.  However, 
when  you  get  down  to  the  nitty 
gritty  on  the  personal  level 
(where  you  can't  just  toss 
phrases  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  talk 
psychological  jargon),  there  is 
more  genuine  communication 
and  more  friendship  in  Memphis 
than  in  Williamstown.  I've  seen 
more  mixed  groups  traipsing 
around  this  campus,  passing  the 
time.  I  find  myself  more  relaxed 
with  black  students  here.  There  is 
less  aloofness  in  the  air. 

Mutual  distrust  (disguised 
sometimes  as  "disinterest") 
doesn't  have  to  be  the  way  things 
are.  But  getting  rid  of  it  will  take 
patience.  When 
misunderstandings  occur, 
nothing  is  solved  if  either  party 
throws  up  his  or  her  hands  and 
says  it's  useless  to  even  try. 
Unsaid  preconceptions  have  to  be 
chipped  away  slowly,  one  at  a 
time.  It's  funny  how  we  all  know 
(or  think  we  know)  that  male- 
female  relationships  only  grow 
when  there  is  patience, 
understanding,  and  persistence. 
Why  do  we  forget  this  applies  to 
all  relationships?  In  the  end,  it  is 
not  white  against  black.  It  is 
human  beings  trying  to  do  the 
best  they  can  in  understanding 
each  other. 

So  put  away  your  causes, 
political  platforms,  and 
grandiose  pronouncements  long 
enough  to  see  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Then  do  it,  one 
insignificant  step  and  person  at  a 
time. 

Sincerely, 
Benjamin  Cruder  '79 
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O'Connor 

reflects  on 

Deandom 

by  Eric  Schmitt 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  will  take  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  1980-81  academic 
year  in  order  to  spend  time 
"writing  a  book,  working  in  the 
garden,  and  resting  up." 

Associpte  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad  will  act  as  dean  for 
the  year,  until  O'Connor  returns 
to  his  post. 

O'Connor,  who  succeeded 
Peter  Berek  as  Dean  of  the 
College  in  1978,  says  he  feels  his 
philosophy  background  prepared 
him  for  his  first  college-wide 
administrative  position. 

"I  felt  coming  from  a 
philosophy  background  I  could 
deal  with  issues  on  a  broader 


level  than  someone  trained  in 
another  area,"  O'Connor  said. 
"Philosophers  tend  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  Big  Picture,  and 
that's  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
the  dean's  office,  to  look  ahead 
and  gain  a  broad  perspective." 

O'Connor's  first  year  brought 
both  disappointment  and 
achievement. 

"On  grade  inflation,"  O'Connor 
said,  "I  was  clearly  naive.  I 
imagined  one  could  rally  the 
colleges  in  New  England  and  at 
least  take  a  step  towards  solving 
the  problem.  No  college  can  do  it 
alone  and  I  expected  some 
cooperation.    I  didn't  get  it." 

O'Connor  noted  that  individual 
colleges  often  have  their  own 
traditions  which  prevent  active 
co-operation  with  other 
institutions.  Compared  with 
England,  O'Connor  continued, 
this  country's  colleges  are 
ineffective  in  solving  common 
problems. 

While  O'Connor's  experiences 
last  year  have  made  him  more 
realistic,  he  says  that  he  has  not 


lost  his  optimism. 

"This  job  gives  me  a  chance  to 
think  of  college-wide  policies  and 
to  have  a  positive  impact  on 
college-wide  problems," 
O'Connor  said. 

The  most  challenging  issue  for 
O'Connor  in  his  two-year  tenure 
has  been  race  relations. 

"I  anticipated  the  problem 
when  I  took  the  job,"  O'Connor 
said,  "and  I  think  I've  improved 
it  a  little  bit.  We've  still  got  a 
ways  logo,  as  our  problem  is  only 
the  local  variant  of  the  national 
problem,  but  I  think  we're 
making  progress.  Right  now,  I 
see  my  function  to  be  a 
diplomatic  one,  explaining  the 
views  of  one  side  to  the  other." 

A  more  personal  difficulty  for 
O'Connor  has  been  managing  the 
duties  of  the  dean's  office 
simultaneously  with  those  of  his 
philosophy  classes. 

"It's  the  Williams  tradition  for 
administrators  to  teach," 
O'Connor  said,  "but  it  creates  a 
high-pressure  situation.  I  like  the 
tradition  and  intend  to  mamtain 


it,   but   it    means   no.  leisurely 
preparation  time  for  class." 

When  O'Connor  returns  as  dean 
in  1981-82,  he  would  like  to 
concentrate  on  particular 
college-wide  areas  of  concern. 
The  level  of  counseling  services, 
on  a  broad  spectrum,  is  one  such 
area. 

"I'd  like  to  reverse  a  trend  of 
reduced  student-faculty 
involvement,"  O'Connor  said. 
^'With  people  commuting,  having 
dual  career-marriages,  and 
junior  faculty  feeling  the  need  to 
gain  more  results  in  publications 
to  keep  (tenure)  options  open, 
there  is  less  time  being  spent  with 
students."  O'Connor  said  staff 
counselors  (chaplains,  deans, 
health  service  personnel)  need  to 
keep  alert  to  changing  student 
needs  and  increase  ways  to  reach 
out  to  students. 

O'Connor  also  said  he  is 
concerned  with  alcoholism  on 
campus, 

"I'd  say  there   are  30   to  50 


Panel 
discusses 
radiation 

by  Peter  Struzzi 

Chemistry  Professor  William 
Moomaw  began  last  week's 
discussion  on  the  health  effects  of 
low-level  radiation  by  stating 
"Generally,  we  can  assume  that 
radiation,  if  it  enters  our  tissues 
will  do  some  damage. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
radiation  from  the  environment," 
Moomaw  said.  "Having  it  hit  us 
from  outside,  where  our  clothes 
and  skin  protect  us.  Especially 
serious  is  ingested  or  inhaled 
radioactive  particles  which 
concentrate  in  organs  which  are 
not  protected." 


Providing  background 
information  to  a  full  capacity 
crowd  in  Brooks-Rogers  recital 
hall,  Moomaw  discussed  specific 
materials  which  enter  the  body 
directly:  radioactive  iodine, 
which  concentrates  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  strontium  90  in  the  bones, 
Plutonium  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
and  cesium  137  in  the  ovaries  and 
testes. 

"It  is  this  type  of  radiation 
which  causes  genetic  damage 
for  future  generation,"  Moomaw 
said.  "Especially  in  early  stages 
of  pregnancy,  if  damage  occurs 
to  the  first  cells,  their  daughter 
cells  will  carry  it  on." 

Internist  Katherine  Kahn 
discussed  the  health  effects  at 
each  stage  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  which  she  termed  a  "fuel 
chain."  She  stressed  the  dangers 
inherent  in  every  step  of  nuclear 
energy  production,  from  uranium 
mining  to  work  in  a  nuclear  plant. 


Behold 

the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Hall, 

Pursue 

the  Ores  with  the  Riders  of  Rohan, 

Bid  farewell 

to  Sam  and  Frodo. 


All  the  romance,  all  the 
inspiration,  all  the  unforget- 
table atmosphere  of  the 
great  trilogy  Lord  of  the 
Rings  comes  alive  through 
the  vision  of  artist  Joan 
Wyatt.  And  with  an  intro- 
duction and  commentaries 
on  the  art  by  Jessica  Yates, 
Secretary  to  the  Tolkien 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Thirty  original  paintings, 
all  in  breathtaking  full  color, 
await  to  delight  and  invite 
you  to  Middle  Earth. 

A  MIDDLE   EARTH 
ALBUM 

Paintings  by  Joan  Wyatt 

Inspired  by  Tolkien's 

Lord  of  the  Rings 

$7.95  paper;  $14.95  cloth 

Simon  and  Schuster 
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Kahn  also  discussed  nuclear 
meltdown  which  would  involve 
45,000  immediate  deaths,  100,000 
cases  of  acute  radiation  sickness, 
45,000  cancers  and  devestation  of 
huge  expanses  of  land.  Another 
danger  area,  she  said,  are 
methods  of  storing  the  nuclear 
wastes  in  canisters  under  water: 
"They  are  actually  leaking  and 
emitting  radioactive  particles  in 
the  water  in  Cape  Cod  and  on  the 
west  coast  near  Washington." 

"The  dead  of  Hiroshima,  the 
children  with  leukemia,  the 
young  adults  with  cancer  have 
told  us  something,"  she 
concluded.  "Let  us  listen." 


Peditrician  Thomas  Hyde 
discussed  "The  Effects  of 
Radiation  on  Children,"  noting 
that  although  there  are  "a 
tremendous  number  of 
unanswered  questions,  the  risk  of 
leukemia  for  those  women  who 
receive  radiation  during 
prenancy  is  about  forty  per  cent 
greater  than  for  normal 
children." 

Finally,  radiologist  Daniel 
Becker  talked  about  risks  and 
l)enefits  in  radiation  treatments, 
pointing  out  that  "any  radiation 
set  off  to  the  environment  will 
carry  a  risk  and  society  has  to 
evaluate  that  risk.  No  dose  is 
safe." 


from  OCC 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  IS 
PLANNING  TO  FILL  A 
CURATORIAL  POSITION.  The 
job  covers  all  facets  of  museum 
work.  History,  Am.  Civ.,  or 
Anthropology  major  required. 
Contact  Tony  King,  780  Holmes 
Road,  Pittsfield,  MA.  01201. 

EXPERIMENT  IN 
INTERNATIONAL        LIVING 

offers  100  group  leadership 
positions  in  31  countries  each 
year.  Applications  for  summer  or 
semester  programs  are  due  by 


NOVEMBER  15. 

OCC       EVENTS       &       GRAD 

SCHOOLS 

Oct.  23  -  Summer  Jobs  Workshop, 

7:00  at  OCC. 

Oct.  29  -  Career  Options  in  NYC, 

Williams  Club,  NYC,  6:30  pm. 

Nov.  1  -  Chicago  U.   Business, 

1:30-3:30 

Nov.  2  -  U.  Michigan  Law,  9-12; 

Northwestern  Law. 

Nov.  5  -  U.S.  Navy,  9-4:30 

Nov.  6  -  Northeastern  Business 

Administration,  1:30-4:30;  Peace 

Corps,  10-4;   Atlantic  Richfield, 

4:00. 


Unique 
Management  Intern 

MBA  Program 

This  outstanding  educational  plan  involves  six  months 

of  classes;  followed  by  a  six-month  internship  of 

paid  professional  work  experience:  then  nine  more 

months  of  classwork. 

The  internship  concept,  which  Northeastern  pioneered, 

gives  you  practical,  real-world  experience  in  your  own 

field  of  interest.  It  helps  you  pay  for  your  education. 

And  it  often  leads  to  important  contacts  for  the  future. 

Classes  begin  in  June  and  January, 


For  further  information,  send  to: 

Susan  V.  Lawler 

Coordinator,  Management  Intern  Program 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Northeastern  University 

360  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston.  Massachusetts  02115 


Name 
School 

Class 

Address 

Cily 

State 

ZIP 

Northeastern  University 


REPRESENTATIVE  ON  CAMPUS  ON  NOVEMBER  6 


potential  student  alcoholics  who 
are  well  on  their  way  to 
developing  a  disease.  It's  not  just 
Saturday  night  rowdyism,  but 
addiction  to  alcohol."  O'Connor 
stressed  he  wanted  the  college 
services  to  t>e  used  not  as  just  a 
response  system  ("charge  them 
for  the  damages")  but  as  a 
source  of  prevention. 

O'Connor  says  he  feels  his 
(>ersonal  relations  with  students 
haven't  changed  in  the  past  two 
years.  "Students  aren't 
hypnotized  by  the  people  in  this 
office,"  he  pointed  out. 

"I  think  of  myself  as  a  faculty 
member  who's  temporarily  doing 
this  thing,"  O'Connor  said,  "but 
the  greatest  satisfaction  I  could 
get  would  be  to  know  after  five 
years,  I  had  had  a  positive 
impact  on  problems  here." 

Roosenraad  says  O'Connor  has 
performed  a  superb  job,  and 
plans  to  continue  his  policies.  "If 
I  were  to  make  any  changes," 
Roosenraad  said,  "they  may  not 
be  for  the  better." 

Students  attend 
conference 

The  Afro-American  Studies  401 
class  of  Sociology  professor 
Charles  Payne  will  attend  the 
Mississippi  "Freedom  Summer" 
conference  on  race  relations  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi  from 
October  30  to  November  2. 

Conference  participants 
include  premier  members  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Ralph 
Abernathy  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC),  Georgia  State  Sen. 
Julian  Bond,  Coretta  Scott  King 
and  Andrew  Young  will  all 
attend. 

"Nothing  like  this  has 
happened  in  my  lifetime,"  Payne 
said.  "Some  of  the  people  at  that 
conference  haven't  spoken 
publicly  in  ten  years." 
The  conference  will 

commemorate  the  "Freedom 
Summer"  program  of  1964  which 
brought  more  than  1,000  student 
volunteers  from  the  northern 
states  to  conduct  summer  school 
and  citizenship  classes  in 
Mississippi. 

This  year's  conference  will  be 
divided  into  sixteen  sessions, 
covering  such  topics  as  race 
relations  before  1964,  business 
and  the  civil  rights  movement, 
race  and  justice,  the  press, 
education,  politics  of  civil  rights 
and  culture  of  the  period. 

The  students  themselves 
decided  to  participate  in  the 
Mississippi  conference.  "I  was 
going  to  go  alone,  but  they 
decided  to  join  me,"  Payne 
explained.  "I'll  enjoy  having 
them  there  because  I  can't 
possibly  attend  all  the  sessions  by 
myself.  We  can  pool  what  we 
learn  there." 

Funding  for  the  trip  will  be 
divided  equally  among  Afro- 
American  studies,  the  Provost's 
Office,  and  the  students 
themselves. 


Classifieds 

TYPING:  Will  do  typing  in  my 
home.  Call  663-7484  anytime. 
Term  papers  at  75c  per  page. 

Personals 

TK  and  BW:  Your  Phone 
service  has  been  disconnected 
and  your  locks  have  been 
changed.  Your  roommates 
also  will  suffer  for  your  in- 
discretions. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY    KERNI 

Blake  -  where  have  u  been? 

Can  u  come  out  and  play  soon? 

Bye. 

Your  friend, 

The  Log 
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Perry   76    stars   for  pro-boll    Bengols 


( 
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by  Brian  Cradle 

Scott  Perry,  age  25,  graduated 
from  Williams  in  1976.  He  is  now 
living  in  Cincinnati,  and  is 
entering  his  fourth  year  of  post- 
graduate work  there.  No,  he's  not 
in  med  school.  Not  going  for  his 
Ph.D.  either.  He  has  yet  to  crack 
a  law  book,  although  he  is  a 
professional. 

Scott  Perry  is  a  professional 
football  player  for  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals.  The  former  Eph  star  is 
a  defensive  back  (safety)  for  the 
Bengals  and  is  Williams'  sole 
alumnus  playing  pro  football. 
The  six  foot,  185  pound  Perry  has 
been  described  by  one  Bengal 
coach  as  a  guy  who  "looks  like  a 
choirboy  but  hits  like  a 
blacksmith." 

Though  this  is  his  fourth  year  in 
the  NFL,  it  is  his  second  year  at 
the  first  string  safety  slot.  His 
break  came  a  year  ago  when  Fro 
Bowler  Tommy  Casanova  retired 
to  begin  his  medical  residency. 
Capable  of  running  a  4.5  second 
40  yard  dash,  there  ain't  nobody 
in  the  league  Perry  can't  stay 
with.  The  Bengals  say  they  are 
pleased  with   his   performance. 

And  now  an  interesting 
question:  how  did  a  student  from 
Williams  College,  a  school  better 
known  for  its  sheepskins  than  its 
pigskins,  get  into  the  NFL  and 
beat  back  competition  from 
players  whose  college  football 
programs  were  many  times  as 
large? 

Richard  Farley,  a  football 
coach  at  Williams  since  1972  (and 
a  former  pro  player  with  San 
Diego),  worked  with  Scott  Perry 
and  was  very  influential  in  the 
development  of  Perry's  abilities. 
Farley  commented  on  Perry  and 
the  Williams  program:  "Kids  at 
Williams  play  football  because 
they  love  the  game — we  don't 
have  football  scholarships  as 
many  other  schools  do— and  so 
the  camaraderie  at  Williams  is 


something  you  might  not  get  at 
other  schools. 

"The  approach  to  football  here 
doesn't  overkill  the  sport  for  the 
player.  Scott  had  a  great  attitude 
for  the  game  all  four  years." 

In  Perry's  sophomore  year, 
three  seniors  and  a  junior 
inhabited  the  Eph  secondary, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
move  into  the  starting  lineup. 
Although  he  had  superior 
physical  talent,  Perry's 
inexperience  made  him  a 
question  mark  to  the  coaches  and 
the  older  players  started  in  front 
of  him.  When  injuries  in  the 
secondary  cut  a  space  for  him, 
however,  Perry  played  superb 
football  in  the  four  games  that  he 
started. 

By  his  junior  year  he  was 
firmly  established  in  the 
secondary,  and  by  his  senior  year 
the  Williams  coaching  staff  knew 
they  had  an  awesome  talent  on 
their  hands.  All-New  England  and 
All-East,  Scott  Perry  was  a  well 
known  name  among  pro  football 
scouts.  They  had  some 
reservations,  though.  Such  as, 
could  he  play  the  same  game 
against  kids  from  Alabama, 
Maryland  and  U.S.C.  as  he  did 
against  guys  from  Amherst, 
Wesleyan  and  Trinity?  Perry  got 
the  chance  to  settle  that  matter  in 
the  Tampa  AlUStar  game,  which 
brought  together  some  of  the 
country's  top  players.  He  played 
a  great  game.  Although  he  came 
from  a  small  school,  it  was 
obvious  to  those  who  saw  the 
game  that  this  man  could  play 
with  anybody. 

But  the  scouts  also  questioned 
Perry's  motivation — did  he  really 
want  to  go  through  the  sweat  and 
pain  of  pro  football  when  he  could 
probably  ease  into  a  nice  position 
with  some  company  or  go  on  to  a 
graduate  school?  Perry  had 
already  taken  his  L.S.A.T.'s  and 


scored  very  well  on  them. 

Perry  talked  with  the  Williams 
coaching  staff  about  his  chances 
for  the  NFL.  They  felt  he  had  the 
ability  to  make  it;  Perry  then 
assured  the  scouts  that  he  was 
very  interested  in  playing. 

In  the  1976  draft.  Perry  was 
picked  by  Cincinnati  in  the  fifth 
round.  He  was  among  the  first 
defensive  backs  in  the  East 
taken,  and  the  first  in  New 
England.  Perry  quickly  justified 
the  Bengals'  confidence  in  him  by 
being  timed  as  the  fastest  rookie 
in  the  Bengal  camp. 

Coach  Farley  commented  on 
Perry's  success  with  the  Bengals, 
"For    Perry     to     make     it     at 


Ephstickers  dump  Skids 

A  tired  but  persistent  Williams 
College  varsity  field  hockey  team 
chalked  up  its  third  straight  win 
Thursday  allernoon  as  Sarah 
Foster  tallied  with  only  ten 
minutes  remaining  to  give  the 
Ephwomen  a  2-1  victory  over 
Skidmore.  The  win  raises  the 
Ephs'  record  to  6-4-1  on  the 
season. 

The  Ephwomen  close  out  their 
regular  season  tomorrow  when 
they  travel  to  Hanover,  N.H.  to 
take  on  a  lough  Dartmouth  team. 
They  will  then  return  home  to 
host  the  New  England 
Championships  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Tufts  downs  women 

The  Ephwomen  Soccer  team 
was  shut  out  for  the  second  game 
in  a  row  when  it  lost  to  Tufts 
University  1-0  in  a  game  played 
yesterday. 

The  game  was  an  evenly 
matched  affair,  and  was 
characterized  by  tight  defensive 
play.  The  only  goal  of  the  game 


Cincinnati,  there  is  no  way  he 
couldn't  have  made  it  at  Ohio 
State  in  college." 

Farley  also  said  tliat  Perry 
must  have  experienced  a  big  jolt 
going  from  the  quiet  college 
lifestyle  of  Williams  to  the  big 
business  world  of  the  NFL.  "We 
don't  play  a  kid  here  if  he's  hurt. 
Players  can  miss  practices  if 
they  have  to  study  for  exams  or 
go  to  a  lab.  But  pro  football  is  a 
business,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  invested  in  the  teams.  A 
player  knows  if  he  does  not 
perform  he's  gone." 

Scott  Perry,  the  "choirboy  who 
hits  like  a  blacksmith,"  is 
definitely  performing  in  the  NFL. 


Sports  Shorts 


came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  when  Tufts  took 
advantage  of  a  communication 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  Williams' 
defense  to  sneak  one  by  goalie 
"Murph"  Mealy. 

Fullbacks  Lisa  Hosbein  and 
Mary  McGill  did  fine  jobs  of 
preventing  any  further  Tufts 
scores  but  the  Ephs'  offense 
never  seemed  able  to  get  rolling, 
and  as  a  result  the  team  fell  to  its 
third  loss  in  a  row.  The  season 
record  now  stands  at  3-6-1  with 
but  two  games  remaining. 
Williams'  next  foe  will  be 
Harvard,  who  will  travel  to 
Williamstown  for  a  game  next 
Tuesday. 

Tufts  downs  Ephfeet 

The  Williams  College  varsity 
soccer  team  saw  its  record  fall  to 
1-5-2  on  the  season  Friday 
afternoon  as  a  1-0  Williams  lead 
early  in  the  second  half 
evaporated  into  a  2-1  loss  to  an 
aggressive  Tufts  team  on  a 
muddy  field  in  Medford,  Mass, 

The  scoreless  first  half  saw 
both     teams     struggling      to 


Netwomen  clobber  UMass,  fall  to  UConn 


by  Dana  Mulvany 

The  Williams  Womens' 
volleyball  team  faced  four  strong 
Division  One  teams  last  week, 
winning  one  and  losing  three, 
leaving  their  season  tally  at  13-4. 

The  Ephwomen  played  U.Conn. 
and  U.Mass.  in  Connecticut 
Saturday,  losing  to  a  team  they 
had  beaten  earlier  this  fall  but 
avenging  last  year's  loss  to 
U.Mass.    The   Minutewomen    of 


Connecticut  worked  together 
consistently,  matching  powerful 
serves  with  the  strong  defense 
necessary  to  set  up  the  spikers. 
Williams  was  overpowered  6-15, 
15-4,  11-15  despite  its  concerted 
efforts  to  come  back  in  the  last 
round. 

U.Mass,  seemed  as  strong  a 
team  as  U.Conn.  but  the 
Ephwomen  were  much  "more 
consistent  and  had  a  skill  level 


Harriers  take  4,  stay  undefeated 


The  Men's  Cross  Country  team 
continued  ,  to  dominate  it 
competition  last  week,  as  it  raced 
to  four  more  victories  without  a 
defeat, 

Saturday  the  Ephs  were  in 
Boston,  where  they  overpowered 
Tufts  and  MIT  22-45-53.  On 
Wednesday  the  team  traveled  to 
W  orcester  and  trounced  both 
Coast  Guard  and  WPl  20-50-58, 

The  Purple  made  short  work  of 
the  Tufts  opposition,  placing  all 
five  scorers  ahead  of  either 
team's  second  man.  Although  co- 
captain  Leonard  was  unable  to 
compete  because  of  a  leg  injury, 
there  was  still  very  little  gap  in 
the  line  of  Eph  runners. 
Behrman,  Parker  and  Darrow 
took  second  through  fourth,  while 
Riley  and  Congdon  were  close 
behind  in  sixth  and  seventh.  In 
another  Eph  pack  were  Stewart, 
John  Duffield,  Nevin  House  and 
Rusty  Anderson. 

The  Ephs  ran  an  extremely 
easy  race  at  WPI  when  expected 
competition  from  Coast  Guard 
failed  to  materialize,  A  cadet  won 
the  race,  but  Mike  Behrman,  Phil 


Darrow,  Garrick  Leonard  and  Bo 
Parker  all  followed  him  in  with  a 
four  way  tie  for  second  place,  Ted 
Confdon  came  racing  in  just 
behind  for  sixth,  and  Dan  Riley 
was  not  far  behind  in  eighth  to 
round  out  the  Eph  scoring.  Also 
running  hard  for  Williams  were 
Chuck  Stewart,  Charley  DeWolf, 
Gordon  Coates,  Jim  Corsiglia  and 
Glenn  Kessler. 

A  strong  JV  squad  also  cleaned 
up  against  both  Tufts  and  MIT. 
Don  Mangen,  DeWolf  and  Coates 
went  1-2-3  which  made  the  final 
score  an  impressively  lopsided 
17-41-85.  The  JV  now  6-4. 

The  Ephs  will  take  a  week  of 
hard  practice  before  going  back 
to  Boston  for  the  Easterns  next 
weekend.  All  thoughts  are 
directed  to  next  Wednesday 
however,  when  the  team  travels 
to  Amherst  for  its  last  team  meet 
against  the  Litde  Three.  This 
year  the  Ephs  are  trying  for  their 
fourth  undefeated  season  and 
their  100th  victory  of  the  1970s,  A 
victory  would  also  be  the  Ephs 
10th  straight  Little  3 
championship. 


equal  to  or  better  than"  their 
opponents,  according  to  Coach 
Sue  Hudson-Hamblin.  Amherst's 
neighbors  took  the  first  game  15-8 
but  Williams  pulled  together  to 
help  Cathy  Gernert  and  Laurie 
Ingersoll  set  the  team's  spikers  in 
the  last  two  games,  Hudson- 
Hamblin  commented  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Ephwomen's 
teamwork,  finding  that  the 
victory  depended  on  everybody 
and  no  single  player.  Together 
with  the  aforementioned  setters 
the  play  of  Kathleen  Gilmore,  Sue 
Laidlaw,  Lisa  Marder  and 
Laurene  von  Klan  were  equally 
valuable  in  the  week's  single 
victory. 

The  Ephwomen  traveled  to 
Durham,  New  Hampshire  to  play 
U.N.H.  and  Springfield  last 
Wednesday.  The  line  spikes  of 
Springfield  proved  especially 
troublesome  for  the  Ephwomen 
to  handle  although  Laurene  von 
Klan  dove  to  the  floor  several 
times  to  return  them 
successfully.  Williams  lost  its 
well-played  match  to  Springfield 
9-15,  15-7,  8-15. 

Freshman  Lisa  Pepe  and 
junior  Sue  Gilmore  alternated 
playing  in  place  of  Lisa  Marder 
who  had  been  injured  in  a  crash 
against  a  Springfield  player. 
Despite  their  adequate  net  play, 
Williams  lost  to  U.N.H.  by  a 
slightly  greater  margin  than  to 
Sprin^ield:  8-15,  15-11,  5-15. 

The  rest  of  the  Ephwomen's 
matches  are  at  home  and 
culminate  in  the  NIAC 
tournament    to    be    held    the 


Saturday  after  Fall  Break,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Russell  Sage,  Smith  and 
Union  will  all  play  in  this 
tournament;  the  match  against 
Union  should  attract  a 
particularly  large  audience 
because  Union  gave  Williams  its 
first  and  unexpected  loss  of  the 
season.  One  of  Williams'  best 
teams  and  its  youngest,  the 
volleyball  team  has  had 
surprisingly  small  audiences 
considering  the  excitement  of  the 
sport,  the  high  visibility  of  the 
players  and  the  comfort  of  Lasell, 

The  Ephwomen  played 
Harvard  today  at  four  and 
confront  Clark  and  North  Adams 
Friday  t)eginning  at  the  same 
time.  These  matches  will  be  at 
home  as  will  those  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  varsity  and  J,V,  teams 
when  they  arrive  on  Halloween, 


Scott  Perry 


establish  solid  footing  on  the 
victor's  muddy,  narrow  field. 
Neither  squad  was  able  to  mount 
a  sustained  attack;  several  key 
scoring  opportunities  were 
squandered  by  both  teams, 
including  a  missed  penalty  kick 
by  the  Ephmen. 

Junior  forward  Stuart  Taylor 
finally  put  a  score  on  the  board 
for  Williams  early  in  the  second 
half  when  he  converted  a  penalty 
kick  following  a  hand  ball 
violation  against  Tufts  in  their 
own  penalty  area.  Unfortunately 
Taylor's  score  just  wasn't 
enough.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
Tufts  center  forward  headed  one 
past  Williams  netminder  Doug 
Orr,  and  minutes  later  the 
Jumbos'  forward  line  found  the 
mark  once  again  for  the  game- 
winner. 

The  Ephmen,  now  winless  in 
their  last  three  outings,  face  a 
stern  test  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
when  they  host  a  tough  Harvard 
contingent  in  a  3:00  matchup  on 
Cole  Field, 

Jowett  takes  race 

An  added  attraction  for 
Freshmen  Parents'  Weekend  was 
the  First  Annual  Women's  Ice 
Hockey  Road  Race,  Fifty-five 
runners  covered  the  four  mile 
course  which  started  at  Mission 
Park  and  finished  in  front  of 
Baxter,  Sunday  morning. 

The  proceeds  from  the  two 
dollar  entry  fee  will  help  defray 
the  team's  transportation  costs. 
In  addition,  local  merchants 
donated  money  and  prizes. 

The  winner  was  Larry  Jowett, 
with  Don  Hangen  placing  second. 
Sue  Marchant  was  the  top 
women's  finisher  with  a  time  of 
27:16. 

In  the  college  division,  top 
placers  were  Paul  Tragnyck,  '80, 
Donald  Ramsey,  '81,  Greg 
Jacobson,  '82,  Kirsten  Levitan, 
'82,  Ellen  Chandler,  '83,  and 
Eillen  Conley,  '82.  In  the  faculty 
division,  Peter  Farwell  was  first, 
but  the  Economics  Department 
had  a  strong  showing  with  Bob 
Schneider  and  Lee  Alston  tieing 
for  second  place. 
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Ephs  find  Tufts  tough 


by  Strveii  Kpsteiii 

There's  an  old  proverb  which 

states,  "Whether  the  rock  hits  the 

melon  or  the  melon  hits  the  rock, 

it's    going    to   be   bad    for    the 

melon."  That  held  true  this  week 

at     Weston     Field     as     the 

unstoppable     Tufts     Jumbos 

defeated  a  still  ripening  Ephman 

squad  30-0. 

Tufts  is  the  number  one  small 

college   team  in   New   England 

with  a  5-0  record  on  the  season. 

Williams   came   into  the  game 

with  an  established  defense,  but 

an  offensive  attack  which   has 

been  impotent,  unable  to  muster 

a  point  in  two  previous  games. 

Williams  knew  it  had  to  establish 

offensive  cohesion,  but  it  never 

quite    came    off    against    the 

powerful  Tufts  attack. 

Mistakes  plagued  the  Ephs  for 

the  second  consecutive  week.  The 

Eph  squad  turned  the  ball  over  8 

times,  four  by  interception,  and 

four    by     fumbles.     These    8 

turnovers  accounted  for  23  of  the 

30  points  that  Tufts  was  able  to 

score. 
Ephs  sophomore  quarterback 

John  Lawler  had  little  of  the 
same  magic  he  showed  in 
directing  the  offense  against 
Bowdoin  last  week.  Rather  than 
exhibiting  the  confidence  and 
leadership  he  had  last  week, 
Lawler  seemed  unsure  against 
the  tough  Jumbo'  defense.  His 
replacement  Bob  Lutz  fared  no 
better  against  the  well-prepared 
Tufts  secondary;  Williams  was 
doomed  to  defeat. 

The  game  began  on  an 
optimistic  note  for  the  Ephs. 
Sophomore  Micah  Taylor 
recovered  a  fumble  on  the 
opening  kickoff  to  give  the  Ephs  a 
1-10  on  the  Tufts  35  yard  line.  An 
interception  of  a  Lawler  pass  by 
Tufts'  Tom  Duffy  ended  the 
Ephs'  hope  for  an  early  TD  and 
began  a  67  yard  drive  which 
culminated  in  a  Tufts  TD  on  a  3 
yard  Tom  Levesque  run. 

The  Tufts  offense  was  just  too 
potent  for  Williams'  Ephfense. 
They  continually  ran  a  counter 
reverse  which  seemed 
unstoppable.  Although  the 
defense  had  only  given  up  an 
average  of  a  little  over  7  points  a 
game,  they  realized  early  that 
this  afternoon  would  be  an 
exercise  in  frustration. 


By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
Tufts  led  12-0  on  a  TD  set  up  by 
another  Williams  mistake,  a 
fumbled  punt.  They  recovered  on 
the  Willaims  23  yard  line  and  it 
took  only  2  plays  foi  Tulls  to  hit 
paydirt.  The  TD  came  on  a  13 
yard  run  on  a  counter  reverse  by 
Nick  Rossetti.  Rossetti,  a  Tufts 
sophomore,  gained  140  yards  on 
the  day,  almost  twice  the  rushing 
yardage  that  the  entire  Ephs 
squad  was  able  to  amass. 

A  series  of  bad  snaps  from 
center  created  further  problems 
for  the  lifeless  Ephs  offense. 
After  a  61-yard  punt  by  Tufts' 
Bob  Finnegan  put  the  ball  on  the 
Williams  1  yard  line,  a  bad 
exchange  caused  a  fumble  to  go 
out  of  the  end  zone  for  a  safety 
making  the  score  14-0. 

The  Jumbos  then  received  the 
free  kick  and  again  moved 
effortlessly  downlield  until  being 
repelled  by  the  Ephs  Defense  at 
the  Williams  30.  On  fourth  down. 
Tufts'  placekicker  Mark  Litner 
split  the  uprights  on  a  47  yard 
field  goal  attempt  to  make  the 
score  17-0. 

The  errors  continued  on  the 
next  possession  as  Tufts'  Norm 
Costin  pulled  down  his  first  of 
three  interceptions  of  the  day  to 
give  the  Jumbos  a  1-10  on  their 
own  36  yard  line.  A  64  yard  drive 
followed  by  Tufts  which 
culminated  in  a  13  yard  TD  pass 
from  Chris  Connors  (10-18,  145 
yards,  2  TDs)  to  Vin  Copeland 
with  just  2:24  remaining  in  the 
first  half  to  raise  the  score  to  23-0. 

The  second  half  saw  a 
relatively  uninspired  Williams 
team  returning  to  the  field.  Both 
teams  began  to  insert  substitutes, 
and  many  of  the  younger  players 
on  the  Ephs  squad  logged  some 
playing  time.  It  was  a  rather 
uninteresting  and  uneventful 
half,  with  Tufts  getting  the  only 
score  with  a  little  over  2:00  to  go 
in  the  third  quarter.  The  score 
came  on  a  30  yard  TD  pass  from 
Connors  to  Rosetti  to  make  the 
final  30-0. 

It  was  a  disappointing 
performance  tor  the  Ephs  who 
have  been  desperately  trying  to 
rebound  from  a  mid-season 
scoring  slump.  They  try  to  find 
the  winning  track  again  next 
week  against  Union  College  in 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


The  men's  and  women's  crew  took  advantage  of  the  excellent  whether  this  weekend  by  participating 
In  the  prestigious  Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta.  Out  of  40  teams,  the  men's  lightweight  8  (pictured 
above)  came  In  10th.  Men's  lightweight  6  was  6th  (and  just  .4  sec.  out  of  5th  place);  the  heavyweight  4 
and  8  were  20th  and  26th  respectively.  The  women's  8-man  came  In  11th  (despite  a  30-second  delay 
after  a  Minnesota  shell  ran  Into  them ),  and  the  4-man  shells  came  In  22nd  and  33rd.  An  out-of-practlce 


alumni  team  put  in  a  fine  effort,  coming  In  27th. 


(photo  by  Espinoza) 


Ephusions  by  Epstein 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Both  players  and  spectators 
alike  were  disappointed  with  the 
30-0  drubbing  the  football  team 
experienced  against  Tufts.  But 
after  the  game,  the  Williams 
team  wasn't  apologizing  for  its 
performance,  and  it  really  had  no 
need  to. 

It's  been  easy  to  criticize  the 
offense  in  the  last  three  weeks,  as 
they  have  been  unable  to  muster 
a  TD  in  14  quarters.  But 
yesterday's  game  was  different 
from  either  the  Bowdoin  or  the 
Trinity  game. 

Against  Bowdoin  or  Trinity, 
there  is  a  strong  argument  that 
fewer  mistakes  and  a  more 
cohesive  offense  would  have 
produced  a  victory.  Against 
Tufts,  this  rationale  is  not  valid. 
Tufts  is  the  top  small  college 
team  in  New  England.  Most 
teams  must  concede  the 
likelihood  of  defeat  against  the 
powerful  Jumbos  squad.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  Eph  squad 
that  they  were  forced  to  meet 
Tufts  while  in  the  midst  of  an 
offensive  slump. 


Ruggers  place  2nd  in  Berkshire  Tourney 


The  Williams  Rugby  Club 
earned  second  place  in  the 
Berkshire  Rugby  tournament 
held  this  past  Saturday  in 
Pittsfield.  Teams  participating  in 
the  tournament  included  Old 
Green  and  Albany  Med,  with  the 
Berkshire  Rugby  Club  serving  as 
host. 

Tournament    play    began    as 


Williams  was   matched  against 
the  Old  Green  Rugby  Club  from 
Albany.    Fielding    the    A-side 
squad    for    the    first    match, 
Williams  dominated  play   from 
the  opening   whistle.   Scoring 
began  late  in  the  first  half  as 
fullback  Ted  Cypiot  carried  the 
ball    in    for    a     try.    Williams 
maintained   momentum   as   the 
Becky      Chase 
and      other 
tennis    players 
represented 
Williams  at  the 
New   Englands 
last    weekend. 
In  a  dramatic 
upset,       the 
doubles     team 
of   Mary    Tom 
Hicks  and  Ann 
Morris      upset 
the      number 
four    seed    in 
2nd       round 
play.  Williams 
finished  in  the 
top    IS   among 
the    66    teams 
participating. 


photo  by 
Buckner 


second  half  began  with  a  field 
goal  kicked  by  Cypiot.  Pushing 
the  ball  forward  at  will,  the  Ephs 
set  up  good  lines,  and  scored  a 
third  time  on  a  bulling  run  by 
Jack  Clary  with  some  assistance 
from  Dan  Maynard.  Cypiot  made 
the  after-try  kick.  The  final  score 
was  13-3,  with  Wilhams  earning 
the  right  to  play  in  the 
championship  game. 

Berkshire  earned  the  right  to 
play  Williams  in  the 
championship  by  defeating 
Albany  Med.  The  Ephs 
assembled  a  hybrid  A-B  team 
and  performed  well  in  the  game, 
but  offensive  efforts  were 
crippled  by  continuous  penalty 
enfractions.  Berkshire's 
experience  proved  to  be  the 
winning  edge,  as  they  defeated 
the  Ephmen  by  a  score  of  10-0. 

A  wild  after-tournament  party 
was  held  at  a  local  Pittsfield  bar, 
where  all  of  the  teams  had  a 
chance  to  relax  and  discuss  the 
day's  play,  the  partying  was,  as 
usual,  unrestrained  with  several 
regular  bar  patrons  being  good 
naturedly  terrorized. 

Williams  ruggers  have  this 
week  off,  but  will  be  preparing 
for  their  Nov.  3  match  against 
Albany  Med  in  Albany. 


Still,  Williams  must  work  hard 
if  it  is  to  gain  its  first  victory 
since  its  opening  game  in  next 
week's  contest  against  Union. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Tufts' 
grinding  running  game  and  well- 
honed  passing  attack  would  have 
beaten  Williams  yesterday  even 
if  the  team  had  played  a  bit 
better.  However,  Williams 
handed  Tufts  the  game  by  giving 
up  the  ball  8  times.  'Those  8 
turnovers  accounted  for  23  of 
Tufts'  30  points. 

Interceptions  are  inherent  any 
time  a  team  tries  to  open  up  its 
passing  game,  but  a  quarterback 
is  less  likely  to  have  tiis  passes 
intercepted  if  he  has  time  to 
throw  the  ball.  Both  Lutz  and 
Lawler  have  to  be  protected 
better  if  the  passing  attack  is  to 
be  effective. 

Both  Lawler  and  Lutz  had 
mediocre  days  against  the 
punishing  Tufts  rush  and 
excellent  secondary.  It  seems 
important  for  Coach  Odell  to 
make  a  decision  about  which  QB 
is  going  to  start  and  to  try  to  go 
with  him  to  keep  the  continuity  of 
the  game  intact.  Odell  was  right 
to  bring  Lutz  in  off  the  bench 
when  Lawler  faltered,  but  then 
going  back  to  Lawler  must  give 
both  QBs  a  feeling  of  'musical 
quarterbacks.' 

MIDCELLANEOUS 
THOUGHTS  DEPARTMENT: 
One  can't  help  but  wonder  why 
Dave  Massucco  only  carried  2 
times  yesterday,  both  in  the 
second  half.  The  team  knows 
defenses  are  keying  on 
Nuzzolese,  yet  he  continues  to  be 
the  workhorse  .  .  .  Possibly  Jay 
Wheatley  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  the  starting  offense. 
He  ran  to  the  outside  beautifully 
all  afternoon  (10  carries,  33 
yards)  and  also  returned  2 
kickoffs  for  a  37  yard  average.  He 
might  really  excel  in  a  backfield 
with  Massucco  and  Nozzolese  to 
block  for  him. 

The  Ephs'  real  star  in  the 
Tufts'  game  was  senior  defensive 
lineman  Bruce  Kneuer  of  South 
Hempstead,  N.Y.  Kneuer  had 
numerous  unassisted  tackles  and 
a  couple  of  quarterback  sacks.  It 
might  have  been  the  most 
impressive  defensive 
performance  of  the  year. 

What  an  athlete  punter  Rick 
Walter  is.  Many  are  comparing 
him  to  the  Giants'  Dave  Jennings 
and  referring  to  him  as  "the 
offense".  He  is  also  a  sure  handed 
receiver,  already  having  caught 


22  passes  this  season  for  236 
yards  ...  It  may  be  considered 
bush  to  complain  about  these 
things,  but  the  referees  this  week 
were  just  horrible.  They  made  a 
number  of  calls  against  the 
Williams  team  that  were 
questionable  at  best.  We  didn't 
lose  the  game  because  of  the  refs, 
but  they  certainly  didn't  make 
things  any  easier. 

WHOOPS,  I'M  SORRY 
DEPARTMENT:  Last  week  I 
criticized  the  Williams  squad  for 
a  delay  of  game  penalty  which  I 
called  'needless'.  I  have  been 
informed  that  this  penalty  was 
taken  intentionally  to  give  the 
punter  a  better  angle  with  which 
to  punt  the  ball  out  of  bounds. 
Although  I  stand  corrected,  it 
hurts  less  because  many  of  the 
players  on  the  field  at  the  time 
including  captain  Dave  Massucco 
didn't  know  the  penalty  was 
intentional  either. 

Women  runners  place 
13th  in  New  Englands 

Williams  runners  Trish 
Hellman,  Sue  Marchant,  Barb 
Bradley  and  Liz  Martineau  all 
made  fine  showings  in  the  New 
Englands  Cross  Country  Race 
last  Saturday  at  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

Competing  in  a  field  of  185 
runners,  Hellman  finished  the 
3.1-mile  course  in  18:49 — good 
enough  to  place  forty-second, 
while  Marchant,  Bradley  and 
Martineau  also  finished  in  the  top 
one  hundred  runners.  These 
showings,  along  with  the  sound 
performances  of  Stephanie 
Carperos,  Judy  St.  Hilaire  and 
Brenda  Mailman  placed 
Williams  thirteenth  out  of  twenty- 
eight  teams,  with  a  point  total  of 
368. 

UMass  won  the  team 
competition  with  66  points,  while 
the  University  of  Vermont  (77) 
and  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  (94)  finished  second 
and  third  respectively. 

The  top  three  individual 
runners  were  Joan  Benoit  of 
Bowdoin,  Ann  Sullivan  of  Brown 
and  Judi  St.  Hilaire  of  UVM.  The 
winning  time  was  16:46.3. 

The  Ephwomen  run  next  on 
Tuesday  when  they  will  face 
UVM  and  Dartmouth  in  a  tri- 
meet  in  Hanover. 
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Grades  differ 
in  departments 

by  Steve  Spears 

A  Record  survey  of  departmental  average  grades 
has  shown  that  the  Music  department  last  year 
distributed  the  highest  average  grade  in  the 
College,  an  8.89,  and  the  Geology  department  the 
lowest,  a  7.65. 

Music  department  chairman  Douglas  Moore 
attributed  the  high  grades  to  several  causes.  Most 
major  students  in  the  department  have  studied 
music  for  many  years  before  coming  to  Williams, 
he  pointed  out. 

Natural  talent  is  another  factor.  "But  how  can 
you  grade  someone  on  individual  talent?"  Moore 
asked.  "A  lot  of  time  it  comes  down  to  that."  He 
emphasized  that  he  believes  the  grades  given  by  the 
department  are  justified. 

The  Physchology  department  had  the  second 
highest  average  grade,  an  8.77.  Psychology 
chairman  Thomas  McGill  refused  to  comment  on 
the  department's  grading. 

The  7.65  average  given  by  the  Geology  depart- 
ment is  the  lowest  in  the  College.  "We're  hard 
graders,"  explained  acting  chairman  William  Fox, 
"The  honest  truth  is,  contrary  to  other  depart- 
ments, we  don't  inflate  grades.  It's  easy  to  give  high 
grades  to  attract  students,  but  it's  not  fair  to  the 
student." 

F  ox  emphasized  that  the  low  grades  do  not  reflect 
the  quality  of  students  in  Geology  courses. 

Physics  department  chairman  Stuart  Crampton 
agreed  that  the  low  grades  in  his  department  tell 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  students  in  the  courses. 
"I  certainly  don't  think  it's  bad  students,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  7.83  average  grade,  second  lowest 
on  campus.  "Quite  the  contrary.  Physics  students 
are  generally  pretty  good." 

Continued  on  Page  17 
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400 
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Music 
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8.74" 

9.87* 

10.00 

9.89 

8.89 

Psych. 

1127 

8.31 

8.85 

9.33 

9.33 

8.77 

Philos. 

487 

8.49 

8.96 

8.90 

9.57 

8.72 

Art 

1442 

8.17 

8.54 

8.78 

9.50 

8.59 

Relig. 

398 

8.42 

8.66 

9.00 

8.71 

8.59 

Russian 

259 

7.91 

7,93 

9.07 

8.82 

8.48 

Biology 

1,16 

8.03 

8.35 

9.10 

9.14 

8.44 

Pol.  Sol. 

1062 

8.45 

8.23 

8.37 

9.22 

8.42 

Area  St. 

220 

8.32 

- 

10.00  t 

8.36 

English 

1735 

8.01 

8.15 

8.58 

8.86 

8.28 

French 

305 

7.91 

8.77 

8.61 

8.83 

8.23 

History 

1258 

7.71 

8.15 

8.58 

8.86 

8.28 

Sociol. 

259 

7.63 

8.05 

8.24 

8.69** 

8.05 

Econ. 

1432 

7.23 

7.94 

8.56 

8.84 

7.89 

Chem. 

765 

7.70 

7.69  ■>■* 

8.02»« 

8.82 

7.88 

Math 

789 

7.65 

7.79 

8.93 

9.18 

7.84 

Physics 

404 

7.32 

8.88 

8.76 

10.10* 

7.83 

Geology 

295 

7.30  ■"' 

7.82 

8.33 

8.93 

7.65 

■f  only  five  enrolled  in  Area  Studies  400  level. 
*  highest  dept.  average  in  each  level. 
** lowest  dept.  average  in  each  level. 


The  information  in  the  above  chart  comes  from  the  computer  index  of  departmental 
grades  for  the  '78-'79  school  year.  The  total  department  averages  in  the  right  column 
include  grades  in  any  500  level  courses  offered  by  the  department.  Only  departments 
with  enrollment  of  200  or  more  students  were  included.  Smaller  departments  are 
subject  to  great  fluctuation  in  averages  due  to  the  reduced  number  of  grades  in  the 
sample. 


Gargoyle  Society  revamps  an  old  tradition 


by  Ray  DeMeo 

On  May  12,  1895,  five  Williams 
College  seniors  founded  an 
organization  dedicated  to 
stimulating  "the  moral, 
intellectual,  physical  and  social 
growth  of  its  members  and  of  the 
other  undergraduates  of 
Williams  College."  They  named 
it  the  Gargoyle  Society,  a  title 
inspired  by  two  gargoyles  located 
on  the  north  side  of  Morgan  Hall. 
Eighty  five  years  later,  after 
period  of  relative  obscurity,  the 
Gargoyle  Society  is  attempting, 
in  the  words  of  one  member,  "to 
use  an  old  tradition  as  the  basis 
for  setting  up  a  new  one," 

According  to  Mark  Lanier  '80, 
Gargoyle's  primary  function  is  to 
"get        an        overview        of 


undergraduate  concerns"  and 
conduct  research  on  pertinent 
campus  issues.  Its  members  are 
juniors  and  seniors  who  are 
"perceived  to  be  campus  leaders 
in  one  form  or  another." 

At  present,  the  society's 
membership  of  30  includes  the 
president  of  the  college  council, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Record, 
and  members  of  the  Black 
Student  Union,  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  and  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life. 

Despite  the  goals  of  its 
founders,  the  Gargoyle  Society 
has  had  relatively  little  impact  in 
the  realm  of  student  affairs  in 
recent  years.  Two  years  ago,  at 
the  instigation  of  their  president 


The  Cross  Country  team,  co-captalned  by  Mike  Behrman  and  Garrick 
Leonard,  above,  closed  a  perfect  13-Odual  meet  schedule  with  its  tenth 
straight  Little  Three  Championship  and  lOOth  victory  at  Amherst  last 
Wednesday.  See  story,  page  19.  (Photoby  Chapman) 


Mike  Crowley  '76,  the  society 
published  a  report  on  student 
power  at  Williams.  Last  year,  its 
sole  project  was  an  unfiiiished 
report  on  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling.  In  the  words  of  one 
member,  "those  days  we  seemed 
to  be  distinguished  primarily  by 
our  obscurity." 

Such  was  not  always  the  case. 
In  its  early  years.  Gargoyle  was 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
the  Honors  Program,  the  Purple 
Key  Society  and  the  Junior 
Advisory  System.  In  1914,  it 
helped  to  establish  the  college's 
first  student  government. 
According  to  a  1976  Alumni 
Review  article  by  Paul  Shells  '76, 
a  former  Gargoyle  co-chairman, 
the  society  produced  almost  250 
pages  of  "reports,  statements 
and  position  papers"  between 
1956  and  1959,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  including 
investigations  into  the  cuases  of 
poor  athletic  morale  and  the 
problems  of  fraternity  life. 

Gargoyle's  image  as  an 
"elitist"  organization  was  a 
primary  factor  in  bringing  about 
its  decline  as  a  shaping  influence 
in  undergraduate  affairs. 
Gargoyle's  members  were 
selected  each  spring  by  the 
previous  year's  membership;  the 
proceedings  of  its  meetings  were 
closed  to  those  outside  of  the 
organization.  By  the  early  1960's, 
the  Record  was  calling  Gargoyle 
a  "great  fraternity  in  the  sky" 
and  condemning  it  as  "an 
organization  that  exists  for  no 
other  reason  than  mutual 
exultation."  A  drinking  club 
called  "Gurgle"  was  founded  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  mocking  the 
society.  The  climax  came  in  1967, 
when  seven  mfi'mbers  of 
Gargoyle,  including  the  president 
and  vice-president,   resigned. 


charging  that  the  society  was  "a 
small,  self-perpetuating 
aristocracy." 

The  Gargoyle  Society  of  the 
1970's  has  abandoned  most  of  the 
ceremonial  trappings  that  Paul 
Thomas  '80  refers  to  as  "the 
gruesome  old  traditions.  In  doing 
so,  however,  it  has  confronted 
something  of  an  identity  crisis. 
According  to  Paul  Goren,  '80, 
Gargoyle  membership  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  "basically  a 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Four  students  rally; 
booked  on  Wall  St. 

by  Rich  Henderson 

Four  Williams  College  students 
and  one  area  resident  were 
arrested  last  Monday  during  an 
anti-nuclear  rally  held  in  New 
York  City's  Wall  Street  business 
district. 

The  five,  part  of  a  group  of 
fifteen  S.U.N.  (Students  United 
against  Nukes)  members  who 
participated  in  the  rally,  were 
among  1,045  demonstrators 
arrested  by  police  as  they  tried  to 
block  entrances  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

This  "Wall  Street  Action",  as 
anti-nuclear  organizers  called 
the  Monday  morning 

demonstration  and  a  Siuday 
afternoon  organizational 
meeting,  was  designed  to  protest 
corporate  investment  in  the 
nuclear  power  and  weapons 
industries. 

Held  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Stock  Market  crash  of  1929, 
the  rally  attempted  to  show  the 
public  how  the  corporations 
represented  on  the  Exchange 
affect  the  welfare  of  Americans 
through  their  support  of  the 
nuclear  industry,  demonstrators 
explained. 

"In  1929,  people  who  had  no 
direct  investment  in  the  stock 
market  were  affected  by  the 
crash,"  said  Wendy 

Severinghaus  '81.  "Today,  the 
actions  of  corporations  can  again 
affect  us  all;  Wall  Street  is  the 
only  reason  that  the  dangerous 
nuclear  industry  can  keep 
going." 

"We  felt  that  this  action,  by 
bringing  up  the  strong  connection 
between  the  nuclear  industry  and 
corporations,  was  very 
appropriate,"  said  Denis  Doyon 
'80.  "It  is  much  more  effective 
than  going  to  a  power  plant.  And 
as  Williams  students  it  reminds 
us  of  the  connections  that  the 
College  has  to  Wall  Street,  and  so 
perhaps  the  nuclear  industry." 
Activities  began  on  Sunday 
with  an  organizational  rally  at 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Faculty  to  vote  on  exam  changes 


Acting  on  a  request  from 
President  Chandler.  The 
Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee  has  proposed  a 
change  in  next  year's  calendar 
that  would  cut  a  day  from  Winter 
Study,  a  day  from  each 
semester's  reading  periods,  and 
two  or  more  days  of  Senior  Week 
so  that  graduation  might  be  held 
a  week  earlier  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Exam  period  would  also  be 
shortened,  under  the 

Committee's  proposal.  Exam 
days  would  be  divided  into  three 
slots  rather  than  two,  though  a 
student  could  not  be  forced  to 
take  three  exams  on  one  day. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however, 
according  to  Committee  member 
Dean  Lauren  Stevens,  that  a 
student  could  have  to  take  four 
exams  in  two  days. 

"Actually,"  Stevens  said, 
"since  there  would  be  more  exam 
slots  available  the  jamming 
would  be  less  than  this  year.  The 
exams  would  just  be  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time." 

Stevens  added  that  the 
proposal  would  probably 
increase  the  pressure  for  more 
take  home  exams. 


Shortening  the  calendar  year 
by  a  week  in  this  way  would  not 
cut  the  number  of  class  meetings, 
Stevens  pointed  out,  though  it 
would  save  the  College  a 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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Grades  differ 
in  departments 

by  Steve  Spears 

A  Record  survey  of  departmental  average  grades 
has  shown  that  the  Music  department  last  year 
distributed  the  highest  average  grade  in  the 
College,  an  8.89,  and  the  Geology  department  the 
lowest,  a  7.65. 

Music  department  chairman  Douglas  Moore 
attributed  the  high  grades  to  several  causes.  Most 
major  students  in  the  department  have  studied 
music  for  many  years  before  coming  to  Williams, 
he  pointed  out. 

Natural  talent  is  another  factor.  "But  how  can 
you  grade  someone  on  individual  talent?"  Moore 
asked.  "A  lot  of  time  it  comes  down  to  that."  He 
emphasized  that  he  believes  the  grades  given  by  the 
department  are  justified. 

The  Physchology  department  had  the  second 
highest  average  grade,  an  8.77.  Psychology 
chairman  Thomas  McGill  refused  to  comment  on 
the  department's  grading. 

The  7.65  average  given  by  the  Geology  depart- 
ment is  the  lowest  in  the  College.  "We're  hard 
graders,"  explained  acting  chairman  William  Fox. 
"The  honest  truth  is,  contrary  to  other  depart- 
ments, we  don't  inflate  grades.  It's  easy  to  give  high 
grades  to  attract  students,  but  it's  not  fair  to  the 
student." 

Fox  emphasized  that  the  low  grades  do  not  reflect 
the  quality  of  students  in  Geology  courses. 

Physics  department  chairman  Stuart  Crampton 
agreed  that  the  low  grades  in  his  department  tell 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  students  in  the  courses. 
"I  certainly  don't  think  it's  bad  students,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  7.83  average  grade,  second  lowest 
on  campus.  "Quite  the  contrary.  Physics  students 
are  generally  pretty  good." 

Continued  on  Page  17 
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Russian 
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7.91 
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Pol.  Sci. 
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-- 
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8.36 

English 
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8.01 

8.15 

8.58 

8.86 

8.28 

French 

305 

7.91 

8.77 

8.61 

8.83 

8.23 

History 

1258 

7.71 

8.15 

8.58 

8.86 

8.28 

Soclol. 

259 

7.63 

8.05 

8.24 

8.69** 

8.05 

Econ. 

1432 

7.23 

7.94 

8.56 

8.84 

7.89 

Chem. 

765 

7.70 

7.69  ■"* 

8.02** 

8.82 

7.88 

Math 

789 

7.65 

7.79 

8.93 

9.18 

7.84 

Physics 

404 

7.32 

8.88 

8.76 

lO.lO" 

7.83 

Geology 

295 

7.30"'> 

7.82 

8.33 

8.93 

7.65 

■f  only  five  enrolled  in  Area  Studies  400  level. 
*  highest  dept.  average  in  each  level. 
**  lowest  dept.  average  In  each  level. 


The  Information  In  the  above  chart  comes  from  the  computer  index  of  departmental 
grades  for  the  '78-'79  school  year.  The  total  department  averages  in  the  right  column 
include  grades  in  any  500  level  courses  offered  by  the  department.  Only  departments 
with  enrollment  of  200  or  more  students  were  included.  Smaller  departments  are 
subject  to  great  fluctuation  in  averages  due  to  the  reduced  number  of  grades  in  the 
sample. 
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Gargoyle  Society  revamps  an  old  tradition 


by  Ray  DelVleo 

On  May  12,  1895,  five  Williams 
College  seniors  founded  an 
organization  dedicated  to 
stimulating  "the  moral, 
intellectual,  physical  and  social 
growth  of  il|S  members  and  of  the 
other  undergraduates  of 
Williams  College."  They  named 
it  the  Gargoyle  Society,  a  title 
inspired  by  two  gargoyles  located 
on  the  north  side  of  Morgan  Hall. 
Eighty  five  years  later,  after 
period  of  relative  obscurity,  the 
Gargoyle  Society  is  attempting, 
in  the  words  of  one  member,  "to 
use  an  old  tradition  as  the  basis 
for  setting  up  a  new  one." 

According  to  Mark  Lanier  '80, 
Gargoyle's  primary  function  is  to 
"get        an        overview        of 


undergraduate  concerns"  and 
conduct  research  on  pertinent 
campus  issues.  Its  members  are 
juniors  and  seniors  who  are 
"perceived  to  be  campus  leaders 
in  one  form  or  another." 

At  present,  the  society's 
membership  of  30  includes  the 
president  of  the  college  council, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Record, 
and  members  of  the  Black 
Student  Union,  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  and  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life. 

Despite  the  goals  of  its 
founders,  the  Gargoyle  Society 
has  had  relatively  little  impact  in 
the  realm  of  student  affairs  in 
recent  years.  Two  years  ago,  at 
the  instigation  of  their  president 


The  Cross  Country  team,  co-captalned  by  Mike  Behrman  and  Garrick 
Leonard,  above,  closed  a  perfect  13-0  dual  meet  schedule  with  Its  tenth 
straight  Little  Three  Championship  and  lOOth  victory  at  Amherst  last 
Wednesday.  See  story,  page  19.  (Photo by  Chapman) 


Mike  Crowley  '76,  the  society 
published  a  report  on  student 
power  at  Williams.  Last  year,  its 
sole  project  was  an  unfinished 
report  on  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling.  In  the  words  of  one 
member,  "those  days  we  seemed 
to  be  distinguished  primarily  by 
our  obscurity." 

Such  was  not  always  the  case. 
In  its  early  years.  Gargoyle  was 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
the  Honors  Program,  the  Purple 
Key  Society  and  the  Junior 
Advisory  System.  In  1914,  it 
helped  to  establish  the  college's 
first  student  government. 
According  to  a  1976  Alumni 
Review  article  by  Paul  Shells  '76, 
a  former  Gargoyle  co-chairman, 
the  society  produced  almost  250 
pages  of  "reports,  statements 
and  position  papers"  between 
1956  and  1959,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  including 
investigations  into  the  cuases  of 
poor  athletic  morale  and  the 
problems  of  fraternity  life. 

Gargoyle's  image  as  an 
"elitist"  organization  was  a 
primary  factor  in  bringing  about 
its  decline  as  a  shaping  influence 
in  undergraduate  affairs. 
Gargoyle's  members  were 
selected  each  spring  by  the 
previous  year's  membership;  the 
proceedings  of  its  meetings  were 
closed  to  those  outside  of  the 
organization.  By  the  early  1960's, 
the  Record  was  calling  Gargoyle 
a  "great  fraternity  in  the  sky" 
and  condemning  it  as  "an 
organization  that  exists  for  no 
other  reason  than  mutual 
exultation."  A  drinking  club 
called  "Gurgle"  was  founded  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  mocking  the 
society.  The  climax  came  in  1967, 
when  seven  mftnbers  of 
Gargoyle,  including  the  president 
and  vice-president,   resigned, 


charging  that  the  society  was  "a 
small,  self-perpetuating 
aristocracy." 

The  Gargoyle  Society  of  the 
1970's  has  abandoned  most  of  the 
ceremonial  trappings  that  Paul 
Thomas  '80  refers  to  as  "the 
gruesome  old  traditions.  In  doing 
so,  however,  it  has  confronted 
something  of  an  identity  crisis. 
According  to  Paul  Goren,  '80, 
Gargoyle  membership  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  "basically  a 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Four  students  rally; 
booked  on  Wall  St. 

by  Rich  Henderson 

Four  Williams  College  students 
and  one  area  resident  were 
arrested  last  Monday  during  an 
anti-nuclear  rally  held  in  New 
York  City's  Wall  Street  business 
district. 

The  five,  pare  of  a  group  of 
fifteen  S.U.N.  (Students  United 
against  Nukes)  members  who 
participated  in  the  rally,  were 
among  1,045  demonstrators 
arrested  by  police  as  they  tried  to 
block  entrances  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

This  "Wall  Street  Action",  as 
anti-nuclear  organizers  called 
the  Monday  morning 

demonstration  and  a  Simday 
afternoon  organizational 
meeting,  was  designed  to  protest 
corporate  investment  in  the 
nuclear  power  and  weapons 
industries. 

Held  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Stock  Market  crash  of  1929, 
the  rally  attempted  to  show  the 
public  how  the  corporations 
represented  on  the  Exchange 
affect  the  welfare  of  Americans 
through  their  support  of  the 
nuclear  industry,  demonstrators 
explained. 

"In  1929,  people  who  had  no 
direct  investment  in  the  stock 
market  were  affected  by  the 
crash,"  said  Wendy 

Severinghaus  '81.  "Today,  the 
actions  of  corporations  can  again 
affect  us  all;  Wall  Street  is  the 
only  reason  that  the  dangerous 
nuclear  industry  can  keep 
going." 

"We  felt  that  this  action,  by 
bringing  up  the  strong  connection 
between  the  nuclear  industry  and 
corporations,  was  very 
appropriate,"  said  Denis  Doyon 
'80.  "It  is  much  more  effective 
than  going  to  a  power  plant.  And 
as  Williams  students  it  reminds 
us  of  the  connections  that  the 
College  has  to  Wall  Street,  and  so 
perhaps  the  nuclear  industry." 
Activities  began  on  Sunday 
with  an  organizational  rally  at 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Faculty  to  vote  on  exam  changes 


Acting  on  a  request  from 
President  Chandler.  The 
Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee  has  proposed  a 
change  in  next  year's  calendar 
that  would  cut  a  day  from  Winter 
Study,  a  day  from  each 
semester's  reading  periods,  and 
two  or  more  days  of  Senior  Week 
so  that  graduation  might  be  held 
a  week  earlier  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Exam  period  would  also  be 
shortened,  under  the 

Committee's  proposal.  Exam 
days  would  be  divided  into  three 
slots  rather  than  two,  though  a 
student  could  not  be  forced  to 
take  three  exams  on  one  day. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however, 
according  to  Committee  member 
Dean  Lauren  Stevens,  that  a 
student  could  have  to  take  four 
exams  in  two  days. 

"Actually,"  Stevens  said, 
"since  there  would  be  more  exam 
slots  available  the  jamming 
would  be  less  than  this  year.  The 
exams  would  just  be  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time." 

Stevens  added  that  the 
proposal  would  probably 
increase  the  pressure  for  more 
take  home  exams. 


Shortening  the  calendar  year 
by  a  week  in  this  way  would  not 
cut  the  number  of  class  meetings, 
Stevens  pointed  out,  though  it 
would  save  the  College  a 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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Calendar  Pressure 

If  the  Faculty  approves  the  Calendar  and  Scheduling  Committee's 
proposed  1980-81  Calendar  at  its  monthly  meeting  tomorrow,  students 
and  faculty  will  be  subject  to  even  more  intense  exam-induced 
pressures  than  those  which  reign  now. 

The  Committee  has  sought  to  reduce  the  total  academic  year  by  a 
week  and  lengthen  the  time  between  Winter  Study  and  the  start  of 
second  semester.  Presumably  the  former  will  cut  staff  costs  (although 
the  administration  hasn't  bothered  to  tell  us  or  the  committee  by  how 
much)  and  give  students  and  faculty  a  jump  on  the  summer  job  market 
by  pushing  graduation  into  late  May.  The  latter  will  give  professors 
more  time  to  prepare  for  second  semester  classes. 

The  first  involves  axing  Reading  Period  for  each  semester  to  three 
days  (which  we  face,  by  a  quirk  of  the  calendar,  this  year) .  Objection 
number  one:  this  will  upset  people  who  actually  study  for  their  exams 
over  Reading  Period.  Objection  number  two:  professors  have  one 
fewer  day  in  which  to  grade  final  papers  before  turning  their  attentions 
to  exarns.  The  committee  also  calls  for  reducing  exams  from  seven  to 
six  days  in  the  winter  and  to  five  in  the  spring.  Furthermore,  it  con- 
tends, this  means  scheduling  three  exam  slots  per  day  to  make  up  for 
the  two  total  lost  in  the  fall  and  the  four  which  disappear  in  the  spring. 

This  raises  objections  thre^,  four  and  five.  With  only  three  days 
before  exams,  students  are  already  pressured  for  time,  but  they  would 
face  even  more  stress  if  confronted  with  3  exam  periods  a  day  over  a  • 
shorter  time.  Whether  or  not  there  are  more  conflicts 
with  this  schedule  is  immaterial:  it  remains  a  fact  that  students  must 
do  as  much  work  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  With  this  set-up, ' 
professors  are  more  hurried  in  grading  exams,  too.  And  besides, 
whatever  happened  to  that  proposal  for  self-scheduled  exams?  If  ■ 
studeixts  could  be  responsible  for  their  own  scheduling,  time  con- 
straints wouldn't  be  nearly  as  arbitrarily  imposed  as  faceless  ad- 
ministrators who  don't  seem  to  consider  student  concerns  in  their 
decisions. 

WSP  is  reduced  by  a  day.  Rather  than  four  days  to  prepare  second- 
semester  classes,  professors  have  five.  (Three  months  for  first- 
semester  preparation,  five  days  for  second.)  Need  we  say  more? 

Seniors  week  falls  from  10  to  eight  days.  Faculty  is  once  again 
pressured  to  turn  senior  grades  in  early,  by  May  25. 

The  Committee's  proposal  as  it  stands  insensitively  neglects 
student  concerns  about  stress,  academic  pressure  and  time  con- 
siderations. It  also  imposes  hardships  on  faculty  members.  Approving 
this  calendar  without  considering  alternative  viewpoints  would  be 
unfair  and  presumptive. 
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Jackall  answers  charges 

To  the  editor: 

I  am  responding  to  Professor  L.  J. 
Kaplan's  article  in  the  October  23  Record 
criticizing  the  talk  on  September  26  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Gerson  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC) ;  the  talk  was 
sponsored  by  the  Sociology  Department  in 
conjunction  with  my  course  on  Social 
Inequality.  Mr.  Gerson  has  written  an 
article  for  this  issue  of  the  Record 
responding  to  Professor  Kaplan's 
criticisms,  so  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few 
brief  points. 

First,  Professor  Kaplan  attributes  dark 
and  sinister  motives  to  me  for  introducing 
Mr.  Gerson  as  a  Jew.  He  argues  that  I  was 
"implying  that  as  a  Jew  whatever  he 
(Gerson)  had  to  say  about  the  Middle 
Eastern  conflict  would  be  pro-Israel." 
What  is  important  about  this  argument  is 
that  Professor  Kaplan  makes  no  mention 
of  the  immediate  context  of  this  aspect  of 
my  introduction.  The  very  sentence  before 
I  indicated  that  Mr.  Gerson  is  a  Jew  (at 
Gerson's  request),  I  pointed  out  that  he 
works  for  and  espouses  the  AFSC  position 
on  the  Middle  East,  which  is  that  the  key  to 
peace  in  the  area  is:  1)  security  for  Israel 
at  its  pre-1967  borders,  and  2)  self- 
determination  for  the  Palestinians.  Seen  in 
its  context,  the  identification  of  Gerson  as 
a  Jew  can  hardly  be  construed  as  a  ruse  to 
deceive  those  present ;  in  fact,  even  before 
Mr.  Gerson  began  his  lecture,  I  made  his 
position  on  the  issue  clear  to  the  audience. 
Either  Professor  Kaplan  did  not  hear  what 
I  said  or  he  chose  to  ignore  it.  Whichever  is 
the  case,  his  argument  is  absurd. 

Second,  Professor  Kaplan  characterizes 
Mr.  Gerson's  talk  as  an  "unbalanced"  one, 
filled  with  distortion,  mistrepresentation, 
falsehood,  and  PLC  propaganda.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  Professor  Kaplan 
makes  these  accusations  while 
systematically  ignoring  the  overall 
substance  of  Gerson's  remarks.  Gerson's 
talk  was  an  excellent  piece  of  political 
reportage  in  which  he  vividly  described 
what  he  saw  during  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  and  in  which  he  reported  his 
conversations  and  interviews  with  a  wide 
range  of  people  on  all  sides  of  the  conflict 
in  that  area.  After  reading  Mr.  Gerson's 
article,  readers  can  decide  for  themselves 
who  is  guilty  of  distortion  and  imbalance. 
Finally,  Professor  Kaplan  is  distressed 
that  Gerson's  talk  was  sponsored  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Sociology  Department  in 
conjunction  with  my  course.  He  argues 
that,  while  student  groups  may  invite 
whomever  they  wish  to  speak,  faculty 
members  in  planning  their  courses  are 
limited  to  speakers  whose  "opinions  are 
based  on  true  and  factual  statements." 
There  are  two  important  points  at  issue 
here.  The  first  is  Professor  Kaplan's 
implied  suggestion  that  faculty  sponsors  of 
speakers    (or   presumably   of    films    or 


anything  else)  are  responsible  for  all 
statements  and  opinions  expressed.  This  is 
unreasonable  and,  if  such  a  view  were  ever 
instituted,  would  constitute  a  form  of 
advance  censorship.  The  second  point  is 
Professor  Kaplan's  specious  and 
untenable  distinction  between  student  and 
faculty-initiated  presentations.  The  role  of 
the  university  is  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
widest  possible  range  of  ideas,  opinions, 
and  controversies,  whatever  their 
popularity  and  whatever  their 
sponsorship. 

Robert  Jackall 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Intellectual  intolerance 

To  the  editor: 

I  write  in  response  to  Lawrence 
Kaplan's  "Outlook"  essay  (Oct,  16,  1979), 
protesting  the  lecture  by  Joseph  Gerson  on 
"The  Middle  East  Crisis  after  Camp 
David."  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
expertise  to  speak  to  the  specific  issues  of 
the  Middle  East  debate.  But  I  am 
disturbed  by  Professor  Kaplan's  apparent 
hostility  to  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
alarmed  that  such  intolerance  should  be 
expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Williams 
faculty. 

Much  of  what  bothers  me  seems  overtly 
only  foolish.  Professor  Kaplan  attacks 
Professor  Robert  Jackall  for  attempting 
"to  establish  Gerson's  credibility"  by 
introducing  him  "as  a  Jew,"  and  thereby 
implying  that  Gerson's  analysis  would  be 
"pro-Israel."  One  surely  smiles  at  the 
assumption  that  "credibility"  could  and 
should  be  granted  only  to  a  "pro-Israel" 
stance.  One  also  finds  curious  Professor 
Kaplan's  resentment  of  the  identification 
of  Gerson  "as  a  Jew"— since  the 
biographical  blurb  accompanying  the 
"Outlook"  essay  notes  that  Kaplan  spent 
1976-77  in  Israel  and  led  a  Winter  Study 
class  to  Israel  in  1979.  This  information 
seems  clearly  meant  to  establish  his 
"credibility."  Is  he  not  then  doing 
precisely  what  he  attacks  Jackall  and 
Gerson  for  doing? 

More  important,  however,  are  the 
disturbing  implications  of  Professor 
Kaplan's  essay.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  about  granting  "credibility" 
only  to  one's  own  position;  we  all  do  this  to 
some  extent.  But  Professor  Kaplan  insists 
that  the  College  as  a  whole,  at  least  public 
forums  sponsored  by  College  departments, 
should  do  the  same  thing— should  refuse  to 
provide  a  forum  for  opinions  with  which 
he,  Professor  Kaplan,  disagrees.  This 
rigid  intolerance  of  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  is  antithetical  to  what  an  institution 
like  Williams  is  all  about.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  foolish;  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
taken  seriously,  it  is  dangerous.  Associate 
Professor  Kaplan  twice  mentions 
Assistant  Professor  Jackall  by  name. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Outlook 


Servicing  the  Village  Not-so-Beautiful 


by  Eric  Schmitt 

Williamstown.To  mostWilliams  students 
who  spend  their  four  years  in  the 
Berkshire  wilderness,  the  Village 
Beautiful  epitomizes  either  the  quaint, 
rural  town  so  different  from  the  urban 
sprawl  of  home  or  the  isolation  endured  to 
gain  the  Williarns  degree.  Whatever 
their  impression,  for  most  students  the 
boundaries  of  Williamstown  are  South 
Street  and  Water  Street,  Cole  Field  and 
Weston  Field.  Williams  College,  in 
essence,  becomes  Williamstown; 
Williamstown,  V/illiams  College. 

The  affluence  of  Williams  students' 
families  is  no  secret.  In  last  year's  fresh- 
man survey,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Class  of  1982  estimated  their  parental 
income  at  more  than  $50,000.  In  the 
northern  Berkshires,  much  of  that 
prosperity  is  limited  to  the  Williams 
campus. 

According  to  an  April  1976  study  con- 
ducted for  Williamstown  ["Housing  Needs 
Study"!  200  families— 11  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  Williamstown— fell  below  the 
national  poverty  level  for  a  non-farm 
family  of  four  [$5300\.  An  additional  100 
families  fell  into  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  "Very 
Low  Income"  classification  for  a  family  of 
four  \$7000].  In  January,  1976,  nearly  400 
Williamstown  families  were  receiving 
some  kind  of  cash  assistance.  While  the 
report's  data  is  four  years  old,  its 
relevance  has  not  significantly  changed 
according  to  Al  Grillon  of  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare's  Adams  division. 

Not  all  Williams  students  are  content 
with  the  limits  of  the  campus  island  of 
affliience.  Some,  such  as  those  in  the  Leh- 
man Service  Council,  attempt  to  bridge 
the  social  and  economic  gaps  between  the 
College  and  community  by  organizing  and 
filling  volunteer  community  service 
programs  to  Williamstown  and  the 
greater  .northern  Berkshire  region. 
Approximately  200  students  are  staff 
involved  in  11  programs. 


Jerry,  age  5,  is  wrestling  his  brother, 
Jeff,  6,  under  one  of  the  three  pool  tables  in 
the  Williamstown  Boys'  Club.  John,  a 
heavy-set,  thirteen-year-old  with  a  wavy 
shock  of  brown  hair,  interrupts  the 
brothers'  writhing  and  squealing: "Knock 
it  off,  you  two."  Jerry  and  Jeff  bound  up 
and  immediately  resume  their  position  at 
the  controls  of  the  model  race  car  track  set 
on  a  table  in  the  room. 

"They  hve  alone  with  their  mother," 
John  explained,  "and  since  I'm  down  here 
every  day,  I'll  bring  'em  with  me 
sometimes."  The  race  track  commands 
the  attention  of  the  dozen  kids  in  the  pool 
room.  All  eyes  are  riveted  on  the 
miniature  cars  whipping  around  the  track. 
There  isn't  much  else  to  look  at  in  the 
room— the  pale  blue  walls  are  void  of 
decoration. 

According  to  Gerry  Kelly,  one  of  the 
club's  two  activities  director  and  a  1978 


"The  success  of 

the  Boys  Club 

depends  on  the 

college  students." 

Williams  graduate,  the  Boys'  Club  was 
started  by  Williams  students  who  wanted 
"to  do  things"  for  town  kids.  Kelly  now 
relies  on  three  part-time  student 
volunteers  to  help  with  outdoor  sports 
activities,  arts  and  crafts,  and  academic 
tutoring. 

"Last  year,"  John  said,  "we  had  a  lot 
more  (college  student)  tutors  than  we  do 
now.  This  year,  (the  Club)  is  more 
organized  with  Gerry,  but  we  still  could 
use  a  lot  more  guys  to  keep  an  eye  on 
everyone." 

Kelly  sees  a  steady  core  of  kids  at  the 
club  everyday  (the  club  is  closed  Sunday) 


and  comments  that  many  of  them  come 
from  a  background  "lacking  a  family- 
home  environment."  Kelly  is  quick  to  add 
there  are  kids  at  the  club  who  come  from 
strong  families  in  Williamstown  but 
admitted  there  are  others  in  whom  the 
broken    home   aspect  is  bluntly  apparent. 

"I'm  down  here  24  hours  a  day,"  diet,  a 
skinny,  freckle-faced,  12-year-old  bubbled. 
"I  like  it  down  here  and  it's  better  than 
standing  on  a  street  corner." 

Bill,  13  and  moon-faced,  has  been 
coming  to  the  club  regularly  since  he  was 

She  has  no  teeth 

and  Is 

difficult  to  understand 

when  she  speaks. 

six.  "My  parents  just  tell  me  to  stay  out  of 
trouble,"  Bill  said,  "so  I  come  down  here 
to  shoot  pool  and  race  the  cars.  It's  really 
boring  on  holidays  because  the  club  isn't 
open.  School's  O.K.,  but  I  really  look 
forward  to  coming  down  here  afterwards. 
We  play  whiffleball,  basketball,  hockey— I 
have  a  pretty  good  time." 

Kelly  and  his  co-worker  Pat  Socha  are 
responsible  for  the  estimated  30  kids,  ages 
6  to  17,  who  use  the  Club  every  day.  In  the 
winter,  the  Club  is  even  busier. 

"The  success  of  the  Boys'  Club  depends 
on  the  college  students,"  Kelly  said, 
"because  what  most  of  these  kids  need  is 
an  example  to  follow." 

While  he  speeks  an  argument  breaks  out 
over  whose  turn  it  is  to  drive  the  cars; 
Jerry  and  Jeff  are  chasing  each  other 
around  the  pool  tables. 

John,  an  only  child,  said  his  parents 
"never  go  on  any  trips  and  would  rather 
get  rid  of  me."  Consequently,  he  is  at  the 
Boys'  Club  almost  every  afternoon  and 
evening  until  9  p.m.,  when  the  club  closes. 
"I  guess  it's  a  combination  of  liking  it  and 
having  nothing  else  to  do,"  John  said. 

The  Berkshire  aged,  like  Berkshire 
youth,  need  care  and  companionship, 
Williams  students,  a  handful,  try  to  fill 
those  needs. 

"Hello,  Gertrude,"  says  Melissa 
Mechem  '80.  Gertrude  LeGrand,  age  85 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  residents  of 
the  Adams  Nursing  Home  in 
Williamstown,  slowly  turns  her  wheelchair 
towards  the  door  of  the  room.  As  a 
member  of  the  nursing  home  volunteer 
program  Melissa  has  been  visiting 
Gertrude  for  the  past  year. 

Gertrude's  eyes  dart  from  Melissa  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  Gertrude  mumbles 
something— she  has  no  teeth  and  is 
difficult  to  understand  her  when  she 
speaks. 

"Everytime  I  come,"  Melissa  says, 
"Gertrude  gives  me  the  prizes  she  has  won 
in  bingo."  This  week's  treasures  include 
two  Hersheys  bars  an(i  some  costume 
jewelry.  As  Melissa  tries  on  the  earrings, 
Gertrude  claps  her  hands,  smiles  broadly 
and  laughs. 

Gertrude's  room,  which  she  shares  with 
Aurora,  90,  looks  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Berkshires.  It  is  a  small  room,  painted  a 
pastel  aqua  green,  with  two  beds,  a  table, 
two  small  bureaus  and  a  television. 

Asked  if  she  liked  her  life  in  the  nursing 
home,  Gertrude  puckers  her  face  up  in 
disgust  and  evades  the  question.  "But 
where  else  would  I  go?"  she  asks  impishly. 

After  living  in  North  Adams  almost  all 
her  life,  Gertrude  entered  the  nursing 
home  6'/2  years  ago.  She  leans  forward  in 
her  wheelchair,  peers  from  side  to  side 
over  her  glasses  as  if  fearing  a  staff 
worker's  intrusion,  and  whispers  sharply, 
"It's  changed  a  lot  since  then.  The  food's 
bad,  our  beds  don't  always  get  made,  and 
the  people  (staff)  quit  a^  the  time  because 
they  don't  get  paid  enough". 

While  Melissa  said  the  care  isn't  always 
the  best— many  of  the  problems  stem  from 
the  nursing  homes'  inadequate  state 
funding,  she  says. 


Mike  Carp,  a  social  worker  at  the 
nursing  home  for  seven  years,  said  that  in 
general,  nursing  homes  are  understaffed, 
and  that  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  a 
significant  turnover  rate  among 
employees.  Carp  stressed  that  there  is 
little  the  individual  nursing  home  can  do  to 
improve  conditions,  because  the  state  is 
behind  in  reimbursing  homes  for  Medicaid 
patients. 

Gertrude  begins  her  day  at  5  a.m. 
watching  T.V.  ( "there's  no  sound  though,  I 
just  like  to  look  at  the  pictures"). 
Breakfast  is  served  at  8  a.m.  ("it  used  to 
be  at  7:15").  She  then  spends  the  rest  of 
her  day  drawing  picture  cards  and  reading 
to  Aurora,  who  is  paralyzed  on  her  right 
side  and  is  restricted  to  a  special  desk. 
Autora,  unlike  Gertrude,  whose  soft  wisps 
of  gray  hair  are  almost  gone,  has  all  of  her 
hair,  tied  in  beautiful  white  braid.  She  is 
very  quiet  and  prone  to  sudden  fits  of 
depression.  Forty  five  minutes  into  the 
visit,  she  softly  began  to  cry  at  the  mention 
of  her  birthday,  which  she  celebrated  just 
a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Gertrude  has  a  daughter  in  North 
Adams.  She  has  not  seen  her  in  30  years. 
Even  after  Gertrude  and  her  husband 
entered  the  nursing  home,  the  daughter 
refused  to  visit.  Gertrude  has  not  been 
outside  the  nursing  home  since  she 
arrived. 

Her  infectious  laughter  and  ability  to 
joke  have  made  Gertrude  "a  lot  of 
friends"  in  the  home.  Since  she  never 
gives  a  straight  answer  to  a  question,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  when  she  is  serious.  But  she 
has  at  least  mock  disdain  for  the  doctors, 
who  by  law  are  required  to  check  the 


She  softly  began  to  cry 
at  the  mention 
of  her  birthday. 


home's  residents  once  a  month.  "I  always 
know  when  the  doctor  will  C9me,"  she 
rasps,  "It's  not  by  the  way  I  feel,  but  by 
when  my  (social  security)  check  is  due." 

The  home's  73  residents  are 
predominantly  female.  Gossip  and 
secretive  whisperings  absorb  much  of  the 
energy  of  Gertrude  and  her  friends'.  One 
particular  male  resident  attacts  her 
attention  though.  Gertrude  loosens  one  of 
her  two  sweaters  and  rearranges  her 
shawl  ("it's  so  hot  in  here")  before 
describing  the  Seven  Year  Itch,  an  elderly 
man  who  either  entertains  or  terrifies 
women  residents  by  occasionally  entering 
a  woman's  room,  taking  off  his  pants,  and 
twirling  them  above  his  head. 

Gertrude  laughs  wildly  in  recounting  the 
story.  She  is  sad  when  we  get  up  to  go— she 
has  been  talking  constantly  for  almost  an 
hour.  As  we  leave,  she  turns  her 
wheelchair  around  and  begins  work  on  a 
new  picture  card. 

"Do  you  want  the  box  like  a  square  or 
longer,  like  a  rectangle?" 

"I  don't  care,  what  do  you  want?" 

Bobby,  a  14ryear-old  eighth  grader  at 
Mt.  Greylock  Regional  High  School,  is 
planning  a  wooden  box  for  some  of  his 
things  with  his  Big  Brother,  Mike  Hill  'SO. 
The  two  meet,  as  do  other  Big-Little 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  every  weekend, 
usually  Saturday,  and  this  time  Mike  is 
stressing  working  together.  Bobby 
measures  the  sides  and  Mike  starts  to  saw. 

Bobby  lives  on  one  of  the  streets  off  Cole 
Avenue  in  Williamstown,  but  in  the  three 
years  he  and  Mike  have  known  each  other, 
Bobby  has  lived  in  11  different  homes, 
including  apartments  or  trailer  homes  in 
Pownal,  Grafton,  Williamstown  and 
Bennington.  Bobby  has  lived  with  his  46- 
year-old  grandmother  for  all  but  one  year 
of  his  life.  His  own  mother  was  unable  to 
support  him  financially  when  he  was  born. 
She  left  home— pregnant— at  the  age  of  14 
to  get  away  froxn  her  mother. 

Bobby  tells  about  his  father,  who  was  an 


"older"  man  when  he  married  his  mother. 
"He  was  mixed-up"  Bobby  said,  circling  a 
finger  next  to  his  head.  "He  would  have 
blackouts  when  he'd  beat  me  and  my 
mother."  Bobby  said  he  is  lucky  to  be 
alive:  when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old,  his 
father  took  him  and  his  mother  for  "a  ride 
on  an  icy  road."  Bobby  said  his  father 
demanded  custody  of  the  baby  and  when 
his  mother  refused,  he  intentiotially  ran 
the  car  into  a  tree.  No  one  was  seriously 
injured. 

Bobby  occasionally  visits  his  mother, 
three  brothers,  and  one  sister  in 
Bennington,  where  his  mother  lives  with 

"He  would  have 


blackouts  when  he'd 
beat  me  and  my  mother." 


her    boyfriend.    He    and    his    mother's 
boyfriend  "don't  get  along  very  well." 

Bobby's  parents  and  grandparents  are 
all  from  the  North  Adams-Bennington 
area.  The  farthest  from  Wi|liam«lnwn  he 
has  ever  been  is  "an  island  in  New 
Hampshire." 

Bobby's  memory  for  detail  is 
extraordinary.  While  he  and  Mike  work  on 
the  chest,  they  recall  past  Saturdays. 
Bobby  vividly  remembers  names,  dates 
and  places  Mike  has  either  forgotten  or 
confused. 

Bobby  rarely  sees  Mike  during  the  week, 
so  Saturdays  are  his  high  point.  Bobby 
says  he  doesn't  really  have  a  "best  friend" 
in  Williamstown  and  unlike  the  kids  at  the 
Boys'  Club,  Bobby  prefers  to  go  home  after 
school  and  "practice  typing  on  my 
typewriter." 

The  planning  and  first  stages  of  sawing 
are  finished  as  Mike  puts  the  wood  and 
tools  away.  Mike  takes  Bobby  home  to  a 
small  house  "shingled"  with  a  vinyl 
patching  material.  In  the  front  yard, 
straggly  tufts  of  grass  compete  for 
dominance  with  gravel. 

No  one  is  home  except  the  man  who 
helps  Bobby's  grandmother  with  the  work 
around  the  house.  The  man  is  sprawled  out 
on  a  bed,  asleep  in  front  of  a  blaring 
television. 

"She  said  she'd  be  home  by  six,"  Bobby 
says,  but  for  now  he  is  alone  again.  Mike 
says  he  has  to  go.  What  will  Bobby  be 
doing?  "I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  to  stay 
here  but  I  don't  have  anything  else  to  do 


Programs  such  as  the  Boys'  Club  and  Big 
Brother/  Big  Sister  have  been  operating 
for  many  years  within  the  Service  Council. 
Other  programs  are  just  beginning.  The 
Northern  Berkshire  Visiting  Volunteer 
program  initiates  its  pilot  program  this 
fall.  Volunteers  from  the  community  will 
spend  time  with  people  isolated  from 
everyday  activities  because  of  mental  or 
physical  handicaps. 

The  relationship  between  a  Council 
volunteer  and  community  member  is 
usually  a  physical  link.  However,  the  24- 
hour  Help  Line  offers  the  college  student 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  community 
problems  directly  over  the  telephone. 
Student  volunteers  complete  Jhree-hour 
shifts  from  either  the  North  Adams  office 
or  the  student's  own  room.  Calls  range 
from  routine  requests  for  social  service 
administrations  information  to  those  of 
wife  and  child  abuse,  pregnancy,  abortion, 
alcoholistn,  consumer  problems,  suicide 
and  other  psychological  crises. 

The  activities  in  which  Council  volun- 
teers engage  do  not  differ  from  the 
programs  many  Williams  students  par- 
ticipated in  before  coming  here.  Too  many 
of  those  dedicated  community  workers 
contracted  Sawyer's  Disease  their  first  or 
second  year  at  Williams  and  consequently 
have  avoided  the  curriculum  Williams 
does  not  offer.  The  Lehman  Service 
Council  provides  students  a  chance  to 
complete  their  education. 
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A  guide  to 
your 

morning 
DJ.s 


Two    of  the  disc-jockles  who    brighten  your   mornings  on 
CFMareA.J.  Moore  (left)  and  crazy  Chico  Collela  (left) 

(all  photos  this  page  by  Gast) 


by  Frank  Fritz 

RRRIINGG! 

Wha?  um,  uh  7  AM,  Oh,  wow.  A 
hand  blindly  gropes  towards  the 
bedside  table  and— click— you're 
tuned  in.  James  Taylor  floating 
over  the  airwaves.  Ah,  nice. 

That's  how  week-day  mornings 
are  for  me,  anyway.  Much 
lethargy  and  music.  And 
although  I'm  only  listening  for  a 
few  minutes,  WCFM  helps.  It 
helps  dispel  the  mist  of  the  early 
morning  mind  and  smooth  some 
of  the  ragged  edges  of 
encroaching  reality.  In  the 
typical  early  morning  torper, 
most  people  (certainly  myself) 
don't  know  that  D.J.'s  are 
running  the  programs  they  are 
hearing  or,  if  they  do,  don't  really 
care. 

But  they  should. 

The  morning  listenership  is  the 
most  important  one  to  WCFM, 
and  the  station  tries  to  give 
listeners  the  best  it  can  between  7 
and  10  J*  M.  And  so,  in  an  attempt 
to  familiarize  you  with  a  bunch  of 
really  fine  people,  here  are  your 
morning  D.J.'s. 
MONDAY 
Chico  Collela  '80 

I  walk  into  the  studio  at  9  o'clock 
one  morning  and  what  do  I  hear? 
Earth,  Wind  and  Fire.  "The  hell 
with  Ihe  critics,"  says  Chico, 
"it's  what  the  public  wants  to 
hear." 

Isn't  Earth,  Wind  and  Fire  a 
little  bouncy  considering  he's 
dealing  with  somnolent  zombies? 
"I  like  to  start  the  day  with  a 
band,"  he  replies.  He  deliberates 
further  and  adds,  "Actually,  I 
don't  think  it's  fair  that  anyone 
should  have  an  8  o'clock  class,  so 
around  7  I  play  mellow  stuff  to 
put  them  back  to  sleep.  Around  8- 
8:30, 1  start  to  liven  it  up,  though, 


because  people  really  should  get 
to  their  9  o'clocks." 

TUESDAY 

Bob  Picket  '80 

Bob's  been  with  the  station  three 
years,  as  most  of  the  morning 
jocks  have.  He  should  know  as 
well  as  anyone  what  it  takes  to  be 
a  good  D.J.  "You  need  some 
amount  of  composure.  You  can't 
be  nervous  because  your  mind 
comes  across  on  the  mike." 

How  does  he  pick  his  music? 
"You  don't  want  punk  or  hard 
rock  for  a  morning  show.  I  start 
out  slow  and  get  harder.  Most  of 
the  music  is  my  taste  and  a  little 
of  it  is  the  listener's." 

Chico  thinks  Bob  plays 
"obscure  shit."  Personally,  1  like 
Bob's  style:  meHow,  smooth  and 
sure. 


WEDNESDAY 

A.  J.  Moor  '82 

Owner  and  operator  of  the  ".\.  J. 
Your  D.J."  show  last  year  on 
Tuesday  mid-mornings,  A.J.  is 
back  this  year  in  the  early 
morning  slot.  For  A. J., 
preparation  is  key:  "Your 
average  morning  D.J.  gets  up  at  6 
AM,  forgets  the  shower,  and 
heads  for  the  studio.  I  get  up  at 
5:30  and  I'm  down  here  (in  the 
basement  of  Baxter  Hall)  by  6 
just  to  get  ready:  pick  out  the 
albums  and  go  through  the 
teletype."  His  style?  "To  be  a 
morning  D.J.,  you've  got  to  be  a 
httle  crazy  and  talk  a  lot.  You've 
got  to  wake  the  people  up  firmly, 
but  not  too  firmly." 

STEVE  CASE  "80 

Steve  is  bizarre. 

"Tell  them  I'm  the  illegitimate 


Steve  Case— what  the  hell,  it's  free. 


son  of  Barry  Manilow.  That's 
why  I'm  called,  "The  Mellow 
Man."  How  does  he  pick  his 
music?  "I  take  some  drugs  at 
6:30  and  bop  down  to  the  studio.  I 
play  what  I  like.  1  don't  care,  I 
have  to  listen  to  it.  I  mean,  I  may 
be  my  only  listener,  so  I've  got  to 
like  what  I  play." 

According  to  Steve,  the  only 
reason  to  listen  to  his  show  is 
"Mr.  Mean  Rock  'n  Roll,"  a  rock 
scene  magazine  aired  at  8:30  AM 


Peter  Stark  calls  his  program 
"Boot  Your  Breakfast." 

every  other  Wednesday.  "Mr. 
Mean  was  the  first  with 
Springsteen  cancelling  his  new 
record  and  tour.  He  hit  30,  you 
know?  Hey,  you  can  hear  it  on 
"Mr.  Mean"  or  you  can  read  it  in 
Rolling  Stone  six  months  later." 


THURSDAY 

Dennis  Doyon  '80 

Dennis  is  the  old  man  of  the 
station,  having  been  with  WCFM 
for  four  years  (he's  finishing  his 
last  semester  this  fall).  He's 
worked  in  radio  outside  of 
Williamstown,  notably  at  WORT, 
a  listener  supported  station  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  at 
WCAS-AM  in  Cambridge  ("the 
best  FM  station  in  Boston  just 
happens  to  be  AM").  The 
experience  shows. 

"A  lot  of  D.J.'s  put  together  a 
bunch  of  songs,"  says  Mono 
Davidson.  "Dennis  puts  together 
a  program.  He's  an  artist." 

Dennis  explains,  "I'm  always 
thinking  of  music  and  the  way 
songs  fix  together,  so  I'll  jot  down 
notes  to  myself  on  segues  and 
general  continuity.  For  instance, 
right  now  I'm  playing  a  set  of 
"Mr."  songs."  He  stops  to  cue  up 
"Mister  Blue"  and  rolls  into 
another  perfect  set. 


FRIDAY 

Peter  Stark 

"Boot  Your  Breakfast"  is 
Peter's  show,  with  the  singularly 
benign  purpose  of  making  you  do 
just  that.  "Charlie  Singer  and  I 
want  to  do  something  a  little 
different  from  the  mellow  stuff 
you  hear  every  morning."  He 
mixes  in  comedy  cuts  and  a  lot  of 
new  music  along  with  the 
standard  tunes  to  add  some 
vareity. 


"We  can  get  away  with  stuff  a 
commercial  station  can't,  and  I 
take  that  as  a  serious 
responsibility.  Of  course,  after 
four  years  of  this,  you  have  to 
have  a  good  time." 


Mono  Davidson 

Mono  isn't  really  a  morning 
D.J.  In  fact,  the  "Mono  in  Stereo" 
show  is  a  late  nighter,  but 
Davidson  deserves  to  be  included 
in  the  list  because  he,  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  makes  morning 
radio  at  Williams  what  it  is. 

Mono  has  decided  to  institute  a 
new  format  for  news  and 
features.  He's  also  got  $40,000 
worth  of  new  studio.  Mono  is 
psyched.  "No  one's  ever  done  this 
before.  Now  we  have  a  set 
schedule  for  our  features.  We  just 
got  ABC  network  news,  which 
nobody  else  around  here  has.  And 
I'd  say  our  equipment  is  better 
than  3  out  of  4  stations  I've 
worked  at."  The  result  is  better 
quality  programming  in  every 
respect,  not  only  in  the  morning 
but  throughout  the  day. 

What  Mono  has  done  is  to 
organize    the   asking    of   some 


traditional  features  of  the  radio 
station  and  the  newly  acquired 
ABC  news  into  a  recognizable 
pattern.  At  quarter  past  every 
hour,  network  news  comes  over  a 
telephone  wire  into  the  studio. 
The  news  includes  not  only 
commentary  but  taped 
actualities  as  well.  "It's  good," 
Mono  notes,  "because  when  the 
plane  crashes,  you  hear  it." 

Steve  Case  demurs,  "It's  really 
bad,  but  we  get  it  for  free,  so  what 
the  hell." 

At  any  rate,  ABC  is  innovative 
and  unique,  in  contrast  to  such 
old  WCFM  stand-bys  as  The  Ride 
Board,  The  Health  File  and  New 
England  Concert  News,  all  of 
which  can  be  heard  at  half  past 
the  hour.  "We're  going  to  edit  all 
the  garbage  out  of  it  soon,"  Mono 
promises.  At  quarter  to  every 
hour,  the  D.  J.  reviews  the 
teletype  headlines  and  gives  the 
weather  report.  Sports  appear  on 
the  hour. 

The  motivation  behind  the 
format  change  is  simple.  "In  the 
morning,  you  want  to  know 
what's  going  on:  if  the  football 
team  lost,  what  the  weather  will 
be,"  says  Chico  Collela. 


"We're  trying  to  get  away  from 
just  music,"  comments  A.  J. 
Moor. 


"The  listening  'habits  of 
morning  listeners  are  different. 
They  don't  have  much  time  to 
spend.  Their  listening  period  is 
maybe  15  minutes,  and  so  you 
play  shorter  sets,  talk  more  and 
use  more  special  features,"  says 
Dennis  Doyon.  "You  want  to 
catch  the  listeners'  attention." 

"We  don't  expect  perfection," 
Mono  Davidson  says,  "but  our 
morning  D.J.'s  give  it  to  us." 


The  incorrigible  mid  westerner,  Elob  Pickel. 
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Charles  Keller  still  kicking  at  78 

Former  Admissions  Director  refuses  to  retire 


by  Doug  Cogaii 

George  Steinbrenner  sends  him 
an  unlimited  supply  of  baseball 
caps.  Williams  graduates  from 
the  Classes  of  1929  and  '79  have 
been  known  to  visit  him  in  his 
colonial  Williamslown  home  on 
the  same  day.  And  at  age  78  he 
still  refuses  to  announce  his 
retirement. 

The  man  who  attracts  all  of  (his 
attention  is  Dr.  Charles  Keller, 
Brown  Professor  of  History, 
Emeritus,  at  Williams  College. 
He  is  the  first  to  point  out  that 
"emeritus  does  not  mean 
retired."  It  means  for  him, 
instead,  continued  service  to  the 
college  and  the  Williamslown 
community. 

Keller  kicked  off  his  second 
half-century  of  work  this  fall  by 


As  Director  of 
Admissions  from 
1938-42,  Keller 
initiated  the 
personal  interview 


process 


undertaking  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  history  of  the  Williamslown 
Boys'  Club.  Considering  his 
previous  experience,  as  Director 
of  Williams  Admissions,  creator 
of  the  American  Civilization 
Department  and  the  first 
National  Director  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program, 
this  feat  may  seem  small.  But  to 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  study  and  development  of 
the  humanities,  it  is  no  less 
meaningful. 

To  review  Keller's  long  career 
is  to  gain  unique  perception  of  the 
college's  history  as  well.  Keller 
first  came  to  Williams  in  1929 
after  repeiving  his  BA  at  Yale. 
(Hewas  later  to  obtain  a  PhD  and 
five  honorary  degrees.)  Under 
the  direction  of  President  Harry 
Garfield,  the  son  of  Williams' 
famous  graduate,  U.  S. 
President  James  Garfield,  Keller 
served  as  a  professor  in  the 
Political  Science  Department. 
His  starting  salary  was  a  scant 
$2,800. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough  to 
make  today's  professors  purse 
their  lips  about  their  "meager" 
salaries,  he  received  a  10  per  cent 
pay  cut  in  1932  as  the  Great 
Depression    hit    bottom    and 


enrollment  began  to  drop.  Then 
in  1934,  Tyler  Dennett  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  college  in  an 
attempt  to  reverse  Williams' 
downward  slump.  Tyler  was  to 
serve  as  president  for  only  three 
years  because  his  "knack  for 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time,"  according  to  Keller,  got 
him  in  hot  water  with  the 
college's  Trustees.  But  Keller 
adds  that  "Tyler  did  more  for  the 
college  in  his  term  than  any  other 
president  has  been  able  to  do." 

Keller  feels  that  Tyler's 
presidency  brought  about  the 
"beginning  of  the  modern 
Williams."  Dennett  was 
concerned  that  the  college  had 
gotten  a  reputation  for  having 
"too  many  nice  boys,"  as  80  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  came 
from  prep  schools.  In  some 
years,  over  20  per  cent  of  a  class 
was  taken  from  one  prep  school. 
Dennett  sought  to  diversify  the 
student  body  by  trying  to  attract 
more  public  school  students.  One 
way  this  was  achieved  was  by 
dropping  the  four  year  Latin 
requirement  for  admission. 
Perhaps  another  inducement  was 
his  abolishment  of  daily  chapel— 
a  popular  decision  among  most 
Williams  students. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  Dennett's  goals  on 
diversification  later  fell  on 
Keller's  hands.  As  Director  of 
Admissions  from  1932-42,  he 
initiated  the  personal  interview 
process,  seeing  90  per  cent  of  the 
class  during  the  application 
process  and  visiting  a  variety  of 
schools,  public  and  private. 

Dennett  also  sought  to  do  away 
with  Williams  "second  choice" 
status  for  those  who  were  not 
accepted  at  Harvard  or  Yale.  To 
gain  greater  respectability  for 
the  college,  he  undertook  a 
sweeping  curriculum  reform  in 
1935.  First  he  removed  what  he 
thought  was  the  "dead  wood"  on 
the  Williams  College  faculty. 
Then  he  boosted  the 
requirements  for  majors  in  most 
departments,  setting  up  year- 
long sequence  courses.  Many 
students,  particularly  honors 
students,  were  required  to  begin 
their  thesis  papers  in  their  junior 
year.  All  students  as  spniors  were 
required  to  take  a  double  credit 
course  in  their  major  that 
culminated  in  a  major  exam. 
"The  aim,"  according  to  Keller, 
"was  to  tie  things  together  and 
provide  cohesion  between  each 
class  taken  in  the  major." 

Origins  of  the  Am.  Civ.  major 

It  was  with  much  the  same 


by  John  K.  Setear 

EDITOR  'S  NOTE:  Some  of 
you  who  have  been  clamoring  for 
the  spoof  issue  would  do  well  to 
realize  that  it  only  comes  out 
once  a  year,  in  the  spring, 
despite  what  you  may  think  of 
the  quality  of  the  other  issues. 
However,  this  week  we  bring 
you  a  sneak  spoof  preview  in  the 
form  of  Setearical  Notes. 
Trustees  Divest 

In  a  long-awaited  move,  the 
Williams  College  trustees 
announced  today  that  they  were 
divesting  their  private  portfolios 
of  the  stocks  of  all  companies 
with  holdings  in  South  Africa. 

"I  just  think  it  was  time  to  show 
the  student  body  that  this  is  a 
serious  issue,"  said  one  trustee. 
"We've  wanted  to  divest  the 
college  portfolio  of  these  stocks 
for  a  long  time,  but  we  feel  first 
we  should    show    our   personal 


commitment  by  taking  care  of 
our  own  portfolios." 

Most  observers  had  thought  the 
trustees  would  only  gradually  rid 
their  personal  portfolios  of 
companies  with  dealings  in  South 
Africa,  in  a  so-called  "phased 
divestment"  procedure.  The 
boldness  of  this  move  was 
something  of  a  surprise, 
particularly  given  rampant 
trustee  apathy  on  the  issue. 

"It's  hard  sometimes  to  tear  us 
away  from  our  business  dealings 
or  Krugg^rand  collections," 
admitted  one  gentleman,  "but  I 
think  this  move  demonstrates  it 
is  not  impossible  to  get  people  to 
do  something  about  this 
despicable  apartheid  situation." 

"I've  seen  my  IBM  stock  split 
more  than  once,"  said  one  trustee 
with  more  than  a  trace  of 
wistfulness  in  his  eyes,  "but 
sometimes  moral   issues   are 


philosophy  that  Keller  in  1940 
helped  to  conceive  Williams'  first 
interdepartmental  major — The 
American  History  and  Literature 
major— now  better  known  as 
simply  American  Civilization. 
Keller's  hope  was  to  integrate  the 
disciplines  of  literature,  art, 
music,  and  history  into  one  tight 
curriculum,  synthesizing  their 
major  concepts  into  the  major. 

To  achieve  this,  Keller  drew 
heavily  on  professors  from  other 
departments,  including  Whitney 
Stoddard  from  Art  and  Luther 
Mansfield  from  Literature. 
Keller,  who  before  this  time 
switched  departments  from 
Political  Science  to  History, 
taught  the  American  History 
aspect  of  the  course.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Fred 
Rudolph,  the  second  semester 
chairman  for  the  American 
Civilization  Department  this 
year,  was  among  the  first 
Williams  students  to  graduate 
with  an  American  History  and 
Literature  degree  in  1942. 

But  World  War  II  brought  a 
change  in  direction  on  the 
Williams  campus.  The  college 
became  a  training  ground  for 
enlisted  Navy  men.  The 
Freshman  Quad  housed  Naval 
Air  Units  and  the  Berkshire  Quad 
had  those  men  assigned  to 
aircraft  carrier  decks.  Officer 
headquarters  were  established  in 

In  1940  Keller 
helped  conceive 
Williams'  first  inter 
departmental  major- 
American  Civilization 


Lehman  Hall.  Keller  taught  these 
men  navigation  during  their 
training  period  here. 

When  Williams  students 
returned  from  the  war  as 
veterans,  Keller  felt  there  was 
"never  a  better  period  of 
education  at  Williams."  College 
enrollment  increased  to  1200,  a 
size  that  was  maintained  untjl  the 
admission  of  women  in  1971,  and 
the  campus  was  full  of  scholarly 
reflections  on  the  war 
experience. 

But  this  was  the  last  time 
Keller  was  to  obvserve  a  mood 
quite  like  this  one.  As  the 
veterans  graduated,  they  were 
replaced  with  a  less  vocal  group 
of  students.  Even  the  thought  of 
fighting    in     the    Korean    War 


Setearical  Notes 


more  important  than  brokerage 
fees." 

No  one  thought  this  move  of 
courage  would  necessarily  go 
down  only  as  a  desperate  last 
measure  to  awaken  the  students 
at  Williams  to  the  importance  of 
the  issue. 

"I  think  this  may  finally  wake 
'em  up,"  offered  one  optimist. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  thing  more 
we  can  do,"  said  another,  "but 
perhaps  this  demonstration  will 
succeed  where  other  efforts  on 
our  part  have  failed." 

"I'm  a  broker,"  said  a  third, 
"so  I'm  all  for  this  kind  of  thing." 

O'Connor  abolishes  grades 

In  a  move  that  stunned 
professors  and  delighted 
students.  Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 
announced  today  that  his  last  act 
before  taking  a  year's  leave  of 
absence   would    be    to    abolish 


created  little  debate.  "Most  were 
in  favor  of  the  U.S.  taking  action 
in  Korea,"  Keller  says,  "but  the 
students  were  not  very  stirred 
up  about  it."  While'the  quality  of 
teaching  remained  high  at  this 
time,  the  mood  prevailed  until 
Keller  left  the  college  on 
sabbatical  to  conduct  a  study  on 
the  life  of  the  Williams  graduate, 
Wahington  Gladden. 

As  first  Director  of  the  A. P. 
Program 

During  his  leave,  Keller  was 
approached  by  Gordon 
Chaumers,  then  president  of 
Kenyon  College,  to  work  for  the 
College  Board  as  its  first 
National  Director  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program. 
Thus,  he  was  confronted  with  the 
question,  "Do  I  finish  my  work  on 
Gladden  or  do  I  take  on  the  new 
post'.'"  He  concluded  that  "the 
other  work  sounded  more 
interesting,  so  off  we  went  (to 
New  York)  without  really 
thinking  about  it." 

In  taking  the  post  Keller  was 
faced  with  a  great  challenge. 
"Advanced  Placement  was  in  its 
infancy,"  he  says.  "Colleges 
thought  that  no  one  could  teach 
(on  the  high  school  level)  what 
they  did  (in  college),"  His 
primary  task  in  the  next  two 
years  was  to  convince  both 
high  school  and  college 
administrators  that  there  was  a 
valid  purpose  for  Advanced 
Placement. 

Traveling  across  the  country, 
Keller  stressed  that  college  level 
courses  could  be  taught 
successfully  to  high  school 
students.  He  argued  that  such  a 
program  would  allow  them  to 
reach  advanced  level  courses 
more  quickly  once  in  college,  and 
that  the  colleges  could 
administer  tests  to  determine 
exactly  where  to  place  these 
students.  The  result  from  this,  he 
contended,  was  that  high  schools 
could  attain  a  higher  degree  of 
academic  excellence,  that  there 
would  be  less  repetition  of  studies 
once  in  college  and  that  the 
student  could  reach  a  more 
sophisticated  level  of  learning  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  If  the 
popularity  of  Advanced 
Placement  today  is  any 
indication,  Keller's  efforts  most 
certainly  paid  off. 

Keller  was  to  serve  as  director, 
however,  for  only  two  years.  He 
said  that  he  felt  conipelled  to 
"move  back  into  the  humanities 
because  I  am  really  an 
interdisciplinarian."  After 
teaching    one    final    year    at 


The  inimitable  Charles  Keller. 
Williams  in  1957-58,  he  found  an 
effective  way  to  combine  his 
experience  in  American 
Civilization  with  his  concern  for 
improving  education  in  the  high 
schools. 

In  1958,  Keller  became  director 
of  the  John  Hays  Fellowship 
Program,  in  which  high  school 
teachers  were  granted  leaves  of 
absence  to  study  the  humanities 
in  colleges  across  the  nation. 
Though  not  required,  the  hope 
was  that  teachers  would  return  to 
their  high  schools  and  integrate 
their  learning  experiences  on  the 
humanities  into  high  school 
courses. 

Keller  served  as  director  of  the 
program  until  1966.  He  then  went 
out  on  his  own,  using  the 
countless  contacts  he  had 
developed  in  the  past  20  years,  to 
expound  on  the  importance  of 
humanities  in  education.  He  has 
published  several  scholarly 
articles  on  the  subject  in  addition 
to  helping  to  set  up  a  numl)er  of 
programs  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  1971,  Keller  returned  to  his 
home  in  Williamslown  after  an 
absence  of  13  years.  "Here  are 
my  roots,"  he  says.  Since  then, 
Keller  has  avoided  "all  that 
monkey  business  up  on  the  hill 
(where  the  campus  is)."  Instead 
he  has  worked  on  his  articles  as 
well  as  maintaining 

correspondences  with  people  in 
the  humanities  throughout  the 
nation.  Keller,  by  the  way,  is  a 
prolific  letter  writer. 

Presently,  Keller  is  recording 
for  the  blind,  taking  advantage  of 
the  activities  the  college  provides 
(he  audited  Art  101  last  fall)  and 
entertaining  the  multitude  of 
guests  that  visit  him  each  month 
at  his  residence  at  35  Waterman 
Place. 

If  you  haven't  already  guessed, 
Keller  loves  visitors,  and  !s 
certainly  one  of  the  most 
renowned  local  historians.  Should 
you  have  an  interest  in  finding 
out  more  about  the  college's 
history  or  the  humanities  in 
general,  he  is  the  man  to  see.  If 
you're  lucky,  he  may  even  give 
you  a  New  York  Yankee  baseball 
cap. 


grades  at  Williams  College. 

Long  a  determined  combatant 
in  the  war  against  grade 
inflation,  O'Connor  reasoned  the 
fight  could  best  be  won  through 
shifting  the  battlefield. 

"If  you  have  no  grades  at  all," 
he  said,  "problems  of  grade 
inflation  practically  disappear." 

"We  never  get  any  help  from 
the  other  New  England  colleges, 
anyway,"  he  continued,  "so  don't 
gell  me  that  we're  the  only  neo- 
Ivy  League  school  without 
grades.  Williams  has  an  excellent 
reputation,  and  we're  going  to 
keep  it  that  way." 

Although  some  thought  the 
removal  of  the  incentive  of 
grades  might  decrease  student 
effort,  students  themselves 
disagreed. 

"Without  grades  hanging  over 
my  head  all  the  time  and  getting 
me  so  worried,"  said  one  student. 


I'll  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
work  itself  and  do  a  much  better 
job." 

"I've  never  cared  much  about 
grades,  anyway,"  said  one  pre- 
med.  "I  feel  that  the  important 
thing  is  to  cut  the  throats  of  your 
fellow  students  for  the  intrinsic 
benefits  of  so  doing,  not  to  get 
good  grades. 

"I'm  here  to  party  and  have 
sex,"  declared  a  representative 
respondent.  "This  grade  inflation 
stuff  is  for  economists." 

"Economists  have  NOTHING 
to  do  with  grade  inflation,"  said 
one    professor    of    the    dismal 


O'Connor  admitted  the  move 
was  somewhat  sudden. 

"Well,  maybe  so,  but  I  just,  you 
know,  felt  like  it.," 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Ephlats,  Smithies  impress,  Woctet  wails  at  concert 


by  John  K.  Setcar 

This  year's  much-improved 
model  of  the  Williams  Ephlats 
opened  last  Friday's  Fall  concert 
at  the  Brooks-Rogers  Concert 
Hall.  The  program  continued 
with  the  Smith  College 
Smithenpoofs  and  the  hosting 
Williams  Octet,  ending  with  a 
very  pleased  audience. 

The  Ephlats  were  introduced 
by  Don  "Paul  Robinson" 
Kirshner,  Long  Island  accent 
partially  under  control,  as  "one 
of  the  most  doiynamic  groups  on 
the  Williams  Cawllege  campus 
today."  The  Ephlats 

unquestionably  lived  up  to  their 
billing. 

They  opened  with  noticeable 
enthusiasm  and  excellent  blend 
on  "So  Happy  Together,"  missed 


of  "Helplessly  Hoping,"  where 
Mark  Ballesteros'  consistently 
excellent  guitar  work  and 
relaxed  stage  demeanor 
complemented  the  Crosby-Stills- 
Nash  harmonies. 

Throughout  the  performance 
the  Ephlats  sang  with  flair, 
displaying  an  oomph  previously 
lacking.  Efforts  at  fancy 
choreography  were  thankfully 
absent.  The  group's  tentative 
excursions  into  pure  folk,  novelty 
numbers,  and  humor  all  came  off 

well.  These  should  be 
encouraged,  along  with  more 
solos.  The  Ephlats  have  always 
performed  well  with  the  material 
they  choose,  and  this  year's 
group  sounds  particularly  good. 
II  was  the  first  but  hopel'ully 
not  the  last  this  reporter  had  seen 


must  have  been  cross-eyed  and 
actually  looking  at  him. 

"She  had  a  nice  voice,  I  guess," 
commented  one  young  lady  in  a 
tone  typical  of  female  opinion  of 
the  Smithenpoofs.  "So  what  if  she 
dyes  her  hair?" 

In  a  post-concert  "up  close  as  I 
could  get  and  personal" 
interview  with  a  few 
Smithenpoofs,  the  young  lady  in 
question  obligingly  tilted  her 
head  to  display  blonde  roots.  So 
there. 

"Softly"  was  the  next  song,  its 
gently-descending  glissandoes 
well-rendered.  In  other  technical 
stuff,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
ties  were  precisely  phrased, 
fermatas  were  absent  from  the 
piece,  I  he  group  sung  a  cappella, 
and    most    of   them    wore   high 


The  Williams  Octet  wowed  Its  fall  concert  audience  with  a  modlcu 
night.  The  jackets  were  part  of  their  new  image. 


m  of  new  material  last  Friday 

(  Photo  by  ThomDSon ) 


heels.  A  Smithenpoof  later  added 
her  insight  on  technique.  "If  you 
noticed,"  si;  said,  "we  all  took 
our  breaths  at  different  times  in 
order  to  give  a  continuous  sound. 
Pretty  tricky,  eh?" 

Claiming  next  that  one  of  the 
group  was  at  Smith  on  an  athletic 
scholarship— for  Roller  Derby— 
and  therefore  obviously  violent, 
the  excellent  rapport  the  group 
had  with  at  least  half  the 
audience  was  amply  displayed 
when  a  buxom  blonde 
passionately  rendered,  "I  Want 
to  Make  Violent  Love  to  You." 
This  elicited  a  response  from 
male  members  in  the  audience 
that  grew  throughout  the  piece. 

Things  then  calmed  down  for  a 
pre-song  statement  by  the 
group's  second  altos.  "We  got  to 
go  'bom-bom'  a  lot  and 
occasionally  even  get  tossed  a 
four-word  phrase,"  lamented  one 
lass,  "but  many  people  think  us 
incapable  of  handling  an  entire 
song."  Their  well-done  solo  on 
"California  Dreamin'  "  laid  to 
rest  any  doubts. 

Laments  continued  with  "Long 
Gone  Lover,"  a  song  whose  tale 
of  a  jilted  woman  seemed 
unlikely  to  be  sung  sincerely  in 
this  case.  The  group's  encore, 
which  supposedly  came  from 
Greece  but  is  actually  a 
Broadway  number,  was  the 
Grease  tune  "We  Go  Together," 
whose  ching-a-ling-a-lango's  and 
bop-she-bop-do-whoa's  displayed 
the  group's  crisp  enunciation  in 
its  best  light. 

In  interesting  Smithenpoof 
sidelights,    those   interviewed 


after  the  show  dispelled  one 
Smith  myth  by  having  no  Art 
History  majors  in  the  group.  The 
Log  fare  was  also  judged 
favorably  by  the  visiting  young 
ladies.  "This  pizza,"  said  one 
between  bites,  "is  damn  good." 

The  concert  was  officially 
called  The  Williams  Octet  Fall 
Concert.  I'm  sure  when  the  Octet 
planned  the  order  of  the  group's 
appearance,  they  thought  they 
would  save  the  best  for  last.  And 
so  the  Octet  ambled  arrogantly 
onto  the  stage,  sunglasses  firmly 
in  place  and  sporting  eight  purple 
Williams  jackets  and  one 
magenta  job  with  "Angelina's" 
written  on  the  back,  This  last  was 
worn  by  Paul  "Dom-Dom" 
Robinson,  who  sung  that  song 
that  gave  him  his  nickname,  his 
fame,  and  his  facial  hair,  "Come 
Go  With  Me." 

Kevin  Weist,  JA  and  co-writer 
of  the  Freshman  Revue,  then 
called  to  a  halt  his  pursuits  of 
freshman  women  long  enough  to 
face  the  wrong  way,  almost  fall 
off  the  stage,  remember  that  he 
was  still  wearing  sunglasses, 
take  off  the  sunglasses,  and  give 
a  short  speech  praising  the  sound 
qualities  of  the  Brooks-Rogers 
Hall. 

"Does  he  have  a  girlfriend?" 
one  young  lady  asked  hopefully. 

The  barber-shop  harmonies  of 
"Hello  My  Baby,"  one  of  four 
brand-new  Octet  songs  in  the 
concert,  were  as  vibrantly 
rendered  as  the  dom-dom's  had 
been. 

Continufedon  Page  13 


a  few  pick-ups  on  a  modified 
version  of  the  Brady  Bunch 
theme,  and  delighted  and 
surprised  the  audience  with  a 
new  song,  "In  the  Year  of  '39," 
This  dramatic  number  displayed 
excellent  tone  and  some  quick 
thinking  on  the  part  of  Joel 
Bernard,  '82,  who  managed  to 
find  the  switch  for  the  stage  lights 
after  they  had  gone  out. 

Bob  Duke  stroke  disbelievingly 
into  the  audience  to  sing  James 
Taylor's  "Is  That  the  Way  You 
Look?"  with  characteristic 
panache.  His  powerful  voice  and 
hysterical  facial  gestures 
combined  to  produce  a  shade  of 
red  in  the  face  of  the  young  lady 
serenaded  as  deep  as  in  the  rose 
she  was  given  at  the  end  of  her 
ordeal. 

Dynamic  dynamics  moved  to 
the  forefront  for  "Pack  Up  Your 
Sorrows,"  where  the  Ephlats' 
talent  for  producing  clean 
harmonies  at  a  variety  of 
volumes  was  well  displayed. 

A  guitar  left  on  stage  betrayed 
the  Ephlats'  return  for  an  encore 


and  heard  of  the  ten 
Smithenpoofs,  who  sang  a 
moderately-varied  set  of  eight 
songs  with  verve  and  precision. 
A  competently-rendered 
"Woke  Up"  preceded  a  well- 
paced  "Shadow  of  Your  Smile." 
The  latter  was  dedicated  by  one 
of  the  group's  five  blondes  to  her 
"boyfriend  with  the  buck  teeth," 
This  attempt  to  prevent  any 
broken  hearts  was  apparently 
unsuccessful,  as  I  later  heard  one 
gentleman  trying  to  console  a 
friend  with,  "Hey,"  don't  worry 
about  it— you  can  always  fall  in 
love  with  another  blonde  soprano 
in  a  stunning  green  velour 
dress."  His  reply  is  unprintable. 

A  good  imitation  of  Lily 
Tomlin's  telephone  operator  and 
a  horrible  joke  led  into  "Blue 
Moon,"  where  the  clear-voiced 
soloist  singled  out  carrot-topped 
Chuck  Warshaver  '82  for  her 
declarations  of  affection.  This 
caused  Chuck's  face  to  turn  as 
red  as  his  hair,  and  his  seatmate 
to  claim  later   the  young  lady 


Beaks  barnstorm  Brooks-Rodgers 


Writers   read    at  Clark 


Novelist  Susan  Shreve  and  poet 
William  Meredith  will  read  from 
their  works  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Clark  Art  Institute 
Wednesday,  November  7,  at  8:00 
p.m. 

Shreve  is  author  of  A  Fortunate 
Madness,  A  Woman  Like  That, 
Children  of  Power,  and  several 
children's  books.  She  was  the 
Jenny  Moore  Lecturer  in  Writing 
at  George  Washington  University 
in  1977-78  and  an  Associate 
Professor  at  George  Mason 
University.  She  is  a  1979-80 
Guggenheim  Fellow. 

William  Meredith  is  the  25th 
poetry  consultant  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  His  books  of  poetry 
include  Love  Letters  From  an 
Impossible  Land,  The  Wreck  of 
the  Thresher  and  Other  Poems, 


and  Hazard  the  Painter.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters  and  has 
translated  the  poems  of 
Apollinaire  and  edited  a  selected 
Shelley. 

Informal  discussions  of  writing 
will  be  held  by  Shreve  in  Room 
18,  Hopkins  Hall,  at  Williams 
College,  at  2:00,  and  by  Meredith 
at  Southern  Vermont  College  at 
3:30  the  same  afternoon.  These 
events  are  free  and  the  public  is 
cordially  invited. 

The  program,  third  in  a  series 
of  six,  is  sponsored  by  North 
Adams  State  College,  Southern 
Vermont  College,  Williams 
College,  and  the  Sterling  and 
Francine  Clark  Art  Institute.  All 
the  programs  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 


I)y  Larry 

"Tlip  Critic's  Choice" 

Sisson 

The  appearance  of  the  Beaks 
last  Thursday  afternoon  in  the 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall 
proved  to  be  a  fine  exercise  in  the 
revision  of  musical  and 
performance  standards.  The  hall 
was  filled  with  campus  musical 
dignitaries,  including  WCFM 
morning  disc  jockey  Bob  Picket, 
former  Distractions  lead  singer 
"Tim"  Stone,  and  me. 

Slated  to  begin  at  4 :  30,  the  show 
started  an  unholy  twelve  minutes 
late.  By  this  time,  most  of  the 
audience  had  caught  the  sniffles 
in  the  hideously  cold  and  damp 
lecture  hall.  The  Beaks  emerged 
on  stage  undaunted,  and  made  no 
effort  to  alter  the  room's 
temperature  or  air  quality. 
Perhaps  the  "graveyard 
atmosphere"  was  what  the  group 
was  afttr,  as  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  their 
performance  might  suggest. 

The  Beaks  are  Peter  Miller  on 
piano.  Sax  Freyman  on  guitar, 
Bert  Snow  on  bass  guitar,  and  a 
female  singer  who  does  not 
attend  the  college  as  a  student. 
Their    selection    of    material 


ranged  from  the  curious  to  the 
unexplained,  and  its  execution 
was  marked  by  a  striking 
presence  of  cabaret  know-how. 
If  nothing  else,  the  show 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Miller 
could  be  a  very  fine  vocalist  if 
only  he  were  to  sing  into  his 
microphone.  Likewise,  Snow 
should  make  his  affinities  for 
polka  less  evident  in  this  rather 
different  context.  And  the  payola 
rumors  surrounding  Freyman 
detracted  from  the  overall 
enjoyment  of  his  playing. 

The  female  singer  (who 
brought  a  tambourine  on  stage 
but  did  not  play  it)  was 
continually  hounded  by  some 
obnoxious  joker  in  the  audience, 
who  was  incessantly  using  a 
camera  with  (of  all  things)   a 


flash.  That  she  did  not  "blow  her 
cool"  and  leave  the  stage  is  a 
point  in  her  favor. 

Despite  all  these  difficulties, 
the  Beaks  proved  themselves  a 
most  entertaining  and  viable 
concert  offering  on  the  campus 
scene.  Their  song  selection  was 
well-mixed  and  diverse 
(including  a  devastating 
rounded-binary  cha-cha),  and  the 
instruments  were  played  with  a 
sincere  flair  and  panache. 
Perhaps  the  most  enthralling 
aspect  of  the  show  was  the 
presence  of  the  Beaks'  most 
varied  and  wide-ranging 
harmonies  of  their  career.  This 
honestly  stunning  vocal  work 
lifted  the  performance  into  the 
realm  of  the  incomparably 
average. 


Ponty  plays  Homecoming 


Jean- Luc     Ponty 


Homecoming  weekend 
officially  kicks  off  Thursday 
night  as  virtuoso  violinist  Jean- 
Luc  Ponty  brings  his  jazz-rock 
band  to  Towne  Field  House  for  an 
8:00  p.m.  concert. 

Trained  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  Ponty  began  his 
career  as  a  classical  viohnist 
before  experimenting  with  jazz  in 
the  late  sixties.  Following  brief 
stints  with  Frank  Zappa's 
Mothers  of  Invention  and  John 
McLaughlin's  Mahavishnu 
Orchestra,  he  formed  his  own 
band  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  artists  in  the  jazz- 
rock  fusion  field. 

Today,  Ponty  is  considered  the 
world's  premiere  electric 
violinist  and  the  pioneer  of  the 
violin  in  contemporary  music. 
His  name  regularly  appears  at 
the  top  of  jazz  polls  everywhere 
and       his      tecent      albums 


(particularly  1976's  Imaginary 
Voyage  and  1977's  Enigmatic 
Ocean)  have  been  well  received 
both  critically  and  commercially. 
In  addition  to  his  own  music, 
Ponty  is  known  for  his  work  with 
other  artists— including  a 
memorable  television 
appearance  on  PBS's  "Sound 
Stage"  (with  Doug  Kershaw  and 
Itzhak  Pehrlman)  and  a  guest 
spot  on  Elton  John's  Honky 
Chateau  L.P, 

Live,  Jean-Luc  Ponty  is  an 
engaging  and  dynamic  artist  and 
his,  Williams  appearance 
coincides  with  the  release  of  his 
latest  album,  A  Taste  For 
Passion,  and  the  start  of  an  east 
coast  tour.  Tickets  are  priced  at 
$5.00  for  Williams  students,  $8.00 
for  others,  and  are  available  at 
the  Record  Store,  the  Baxter  Hall 
mail  room  during  lunch,  or  at  the 
door  the  night  of  the  show. 
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Choral  Society  creates 


The  Creation,  Haydn's 
magnificent  oratorio  which  tells 
the  story  of  Genesis,  will  be 
performed  by  the  Williams 
College  Choral  Society, 
orchestra,  and  soloists,  Kenneth 
Roberts  conducting,  on  Friday, 
November  9,  at  8:30  p.m.  in 
Chapin  Hall.  Soloists  in  this 
English  language  version  are 
Mary  Burgess,  soprano,  John 
McCollum,  tenor,  and  David 
Clatworthy,  baritone.  Some  110 
men  and  women  make  up  the 
Choral  Society,  and  the  40-piece 
orchestra  is  primarily  drawn 
from  the  membership  of  the 
Albany  and  Berkshire  Symphony 
Orchestras. 

John  McCollum  will  return  for 
his  fourth  appearance  with  the 
Choral  Society,  thus  setting  a 
record  for  soloists;  in  addition  to 
parts  in  Berlioz'  L'Enfance  du 
Christ  and  Bach's  St.  John 
Passion,  he  appeared  in  the 
Choral  Society's  performance  of 
The  Creation  just  ten  years  ago. 
During  his  long  tenure  under 
Columbia  artists  Management, 
he  became  known  as 
"American's  favorite  oratorio 
tenor,"  much'  in  demand  as 
soloist  with  the  major  orchestras 
of  the  nation.  A  Professor  of 
Voice  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Music, 
McCollum  has,  according  to 
Roberts,  "superb,  virtually 
flawless  diction."  The  Creation  is 
a  wqrk  with  special  meaning  for 
McCollum,  since  the  English 
translation  by  Robert  Shaw  and 
Alice  Parker  (the  latter  a 
resident  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  in 
Massachusetts)  was  made  for 
him  as  narrator.  It  was  first 
performed  on  Easter  Weekend, 
1959,  when  Shaw  made  the 
transition  from  choral  conductor 
to  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

David  Clatworthy  also  has  been 
soloist  with  the  Williams  Choral 
Society,  in  Faure's  Requiem  in 
1974.  A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  with  a  master's 
degree  from  Columbia 
University,  he  joined  the  New 
York  City  Opera  in  1962.  He  is 
currently  Professor  of  Voice  at 
S.U.N. V-Binghamton,  with  many 
solo  performances  such  as  with 
the  San  Francisco  and  Houston 
Operas  and  the  Chautauqua  and 
1978  Spoleto  United  States 
Festivals.  Among  his  recordings 
are  Prokofieff's  It.  Kije  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  and  the  Mahler 
Symphony  VIII  on  the  Vanguard 
label.  According  to  Roberts, 
Clatworthy  not  only  has  an 
"exceptionally  smooth  voice," 
but  was  a  "stellar  guest,  working 


closely  and   willingly   with   the 
students." 

Mary  Burgess,  a  major  rising 
young  soprano,  makes  her  first 
appearance  in  Williamstown. 
Since  her  graduation  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  she  has 
taken  part  in  seven  Marlboro 
Summer  Festivals  and  tours  and 
has  been  soloist  with  numerous 
orchestras  and  opera  companies. 
A  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  she  socred  great  success 
in  Ottawa's  July  Festival  last 
summer  as  Fiordiligi  in  Cosi  Fan 
tutte;  she  has  also  been  soloist 
twice  at  the  Aspen  Festival,  and 


Soprano  Mary  Burgess  wilh  solo 
with  the  Choral  Society  in 
Hayden's  Creation  next  Friday. 

has  recorded  on  the  Columbia 
and  CRI  labels. 


The  Creation,  known  as  the 
finest  of  Haydn's  late  large-scale 
compositions,  was  composed  in 
1798,  after  all  of  the  composer's 
104  symphonies  were  written. 
Thought  by  many  to  have  been 
ahead  of  its  time  in  its  variety  of 
orchestral  sounds,  the  work 
evokes  elements  of  weather, 
various  animals,  and  the  joy  of 
the  people  in  creation.  There  is, 
for  instance,  an  aria  "In  Praise  of 
the  Lowly  Worm" !  The  soloists  in 
the  first  part  portray  the  angels 
Rafael,  Uriel,  and  Gabriel;  and 
in  the  second  part,  two  of  them 
take  the  roles  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
As  a  tribute  to  his  patroness. 
Empress  Maria  Teresa,  Haydn 
created  a  short  solo  role  for  her. 
In  the  Williamstown 

performance,  that  part  will  be 
sung  by  Lisa  Gutwein,  soprano,  a 
newcomer  to  the  area. 

Tickets  at$2.50  are  available  at 
Harts'  Drugs  in  Williamstown  or 
at  the  door.  Admission  is  free 
with  Williams  I.D.  cards.  For 
further  information,  call  413-597- 
2127  or  2163. 


Threepenny  premieres 


by  Cari  Esta  Albert 

Williamstheatre  opens  its  new 
season  with  a  production  of 
"Threepenny  Opera,"  by  Bertolt 
Brecht,  with  music  by  Kurt  Weill, 
Directed  by  Jean-Bernard  Bucky 
and  Gregory  Boyd,  with  musical 
direction  by  Michael  Battistelli, 
thirty-three  actors  and  singers 
appear  as  t)eggars,  underworld 


Baritone  David  Clatworthy  will 
also  appear  as  a  soloist  in  The 
Creation. 

Walrus  sings 
the  Beatles 

The  Student  Activities  Board 
will  present  "A  Beatles 
Celebration"  this  Friday  night. 
Walrus,  returning  after  a  two 
year  absence,  will  perform 
selections  from  all  periods  and 
albums  of  the  Beatles'  history. 

Walrus  coordinates  its  sets  and 
costumes,  beginning  with  the 
mod  suits  of  the  Beatles'  1964 
invasion  and  changing  to  their 
Sgt.  Pepper  outfits  and  other 
costumes.  The  group  will  also 
sing  music  from  the  Beatles'  solo 
careers. 

"A  Beatles  Celebration"  will 
recreate  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
this  historic  group.  Walrus  will 
present  its  concert  this  Friday, 
Nov.  9,  from  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  in 
Greylock  Dining  Hall.  Admission 
is  $1.50  pre-sale  and  $2.00  at  the 
door.  Pre-sale  tickets  are  on  sale 
every  day  this  week  from  11a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  in  Baxter  Hall. 


Macheath  indulges  in  his  favorite 
sport  (broadjumpjng)  in  up- 
coming Threepenny  Opera. 

low  life,  whores,  clergymen  and 
police  in  an  adaptation  of  John 
Gay's  18lh  century  social  satire, 
"The  Beggar's  Opera." 

The  directors  chose  this  play 
for  a  number  of  reasons  including 
their  shared  admiration  for  the 


Pianist  Victor  Hill  presented  an  all-Mozart  concert  at  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  last  Saturday  night  for  an  appreciative  audience.  His  playing 
was  crips  and  clear  throughout  a  consistently  fine  and  absorbing 
performance.  (Photo by  Buckner) 


Brecht  and  Weill  collaboration. 

Easily  the  most  famous  dramatic 
work  to  come  out  of  the  turbulent 
1920's  in  Germany,  the  story 
follows  the  fortynes  of  the 
notorious  criminal,  Macheath,  in 
the  process  questioning  many  of 
the  moral,  social  and  political 
views  held  sacred  by  Western 
society  alon^  the  way. 


Boyd  and  Bucky  feel  that  no 
production  has  as  yet  been  true  to 
the  intent  of  (he  playwright.  The 
way  the  text  and  the  music 
confront  each  other  is  different 
than  in  a  normal  musical 
comedy.  When  the  music  starts, 
something  different  happens.  It 
takes  on  a  life  of  its  own,  often"  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  text.  They 
direct  the  play  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  ironies  that  exist  between 
the  two. 

As  Williams  theatre  goers  have 
often  been  surprised  in  the  past, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  idea 
behind  the  setting  for 
Threepenny  Opera.  The  metallic 
structures  designed  by  Peter 
Gould  will  serve  as  a  thematic 
general  acting  space  to  allow  the 
play  to  flow  from  scene  to  scene. 

The  play  is  concerned  with  how 
we  perceive  certain  situations  in 
many  different  ways.  Music  is 
used  to  manipulate  the 
audience's  viewpoint  especially 
through  operatic  techniques, 
which  through  their  particular 
conventions,  raise  expectations 
wliich  may,  or  may  not,  be 
fulfilled. 

When  asked  for  a  more 
definitive  interpretation  of  the 
play's  meaning,  both  directors 
hedged.  Six  weeks  ago,  one 
cogent  answer  would  have  been 
preferred,  at  the  present  date 
another.  The  play  has  evolved  a 
life  of  its  own  through  the  many 
days  of  rehearsals.  Both  Boyd 
and  Bucky  found  that  their  first 
experience  jointly  directing  a 
Williams  production  helped  keep 
them  honest. ..about  certain 
points  of  interpretation  and  the 
general  thrust  of  the  wOrk.  What, 
then,  does  the  play  mean?  The 
directors,  along  with  the  rest  of 
us,  will  have  to  wait  until  this 
Thursday. 

"The  Threepenny  Opera"  will 
be  performed  at  the  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre  on  November 
8, 9, 10, 15,  16,  17  at  8  p.m.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  AMT  Box 
Office  between  12  noon  and  5  p.m. 
weekdays.  Reservations  and 
further  info  at  413-458-3023. 


Modern  Music 


TUSK  (Fleetwood  Mac) 

Within  the  span  of  a  few  weeks, 
three  of  the  biggest  acts  in  rock 
music  ended  their  three-year 
holdouts  by  releasing  new  LP's. 
While  Led  Zeppelin  crtmibled 
under  the  weight  of  its  cryptic 
pretentiousness  and  heavy- 
handed  instrumentation,  and 
while  the  Eagles  offered  a 
suggestive  but  fairly  typical  new 
album,  Fleetwood  Mac  has 
emerged  from  this  pack  of  three 
with  a  package  that  does  not  rest 
entirely  on  the  group's  past 
laurels,  and  in  fact  charts  some 
exciting  new  ground.  The  record 
is  called  Tusk,  a  two-disc  set. 

It  is  a  somewhat  two-sided 
product.  On  the  one  hand,  both 
Stevie  Nicks  and  Christine  McVie 


continue  in  their  vein  of  softer 
ballads  and  mid-tempo  rock 
songs,  with  little  variation  from 
past  efforts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  compositions  offered  by 
guitarist-vocalist  Lindsey 
Buckingham  are,  by  and  large, 
shocking  in  their  divergence 
from  previous  works.  While  on 
Kumours,  his  pop-based  songs 
(Go  Your  Own  Way,"  "Never 
Going  Back  Again,"  etc.)  fell 
neatly  within  the  mainstream  of 
rock  composition,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different  on  Tusk. 

Buckingham's  new  offerings 
consistently  break  new  melodic 
and  instrumental  tenritory  for  the 
group.  In  fact,  the  songs  are 
frequently  abrasive  in  overall 
effect  (something  not  true  of  his 


Kumours  contributions).  "The 
Ledge"  makes  no  attempt  to 
restrain  its  drum  and  bass  line, 
which  nearly  overpowers  the 
song's  otherwise  conventional 
format.  "Tusk"  is  the  most 
adventurous  song  on  the  album, 
somehow  including  random 
noises,  vocal  quirks,  and 
"foreign"  instrumental  and 
rhythmic  progressions  within  the 
context  of  an  American  pop  song. 
The  album's  standout,  "1  Know 
I'm  Not  Wrong,"  also  belongs  to 
Buckingham.  It  is  the  catchiest 
number  on  Tusk,  and  also  the 
only  song  that  is  truly  of  lasting 
note,  as  it  combines  musical 
inventiveness  with  a  clever 
melody.  On  Buckingham's  other 
contributions,  these  two  elements 


seem  slightly  at  odds  with  each 
other,  and  never  mesh  quite  as 
well. 

Despite  all  of  Buckingham's 
semi-radical  intentions,  however, 
this  LP  is  weighed  down  by  the 
predictably  trivial  compositions 
of  Nicks  and  McVie.  While 
possessing  perhaps  the  most 
alluring  voice  among  females  in 
rock,  Stevie  Nicks'  songs  always 
manage  to  get  completely 
clogged  in  their  ponderous, 
atmospheric  pretentions.  The 
titles  along  ( "Storm,"  "Sisters  of 
the  Moon,"  "Beautiful  Child") 
give  advance  warning  of  this 
continually  disappointing 
condition. 

Christine  McVie's 
contributions  are,  on  the  other 


hand,  much  less  assuming,  but 
equally  as  insignificant.  Her 
"Honey  Hi"  sounds  like  a 
potential  single,  but  as  with  all 
her  other  compositions,  it  is 
instantly  forgettable. 

With  these  predictable 
inclusions,  then,  it  appears  that 
Fleetwood  Mac  wants  at  once  to 
continue  in  its  immensely 
popular  tradition  of  airplay  hits, 
and  to  follow  Buckingham's 
daring  new  leads.  In  fact,  the 
group  seems  to  stand  in  awe 
of  their  guitarist,,  making  him 
the  center  of  interest  in  two  of  the 
enclosed  line  photos,  and  giving 
him  a  "special  thanks"  for  his 
production  work.  Buckingham's 
influence  is  felt  throughout  Tusk, 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Gerson  responds  to  distortion  charges  in  Mid-East  talk 


by  Joseph  Gerson 

I  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  article 
Dr.  Kaplan  wrote  in  which  he 
professed  to  report  on  my  recent 
talk  at  Williams  College.  I  was 
not  hurt  because  of  anything  he 
said  about  me  or  by  inner  fears 
that  I  had  erred.  I  was  hurt  by 
what  I  saw  him  doing  to  himself 
and  to  academia,  to  young  people 
who  will  be  older  people.  I  was 
hurt  by  his  not  so  subtle  attack  on 
a  thoughtful  and  disciplined 
colleague— Bob  Jackall— and  by 
the  rigid  blindness  that  continues 
to  characterize  important  sectors 
of  academia.  His  attack  calls  for 
both  public  and  private 
responses,  but  as  I  am  badly 
pressed  for  time  I  will  combine 
the  two  in  this  extended  public 
letter. 

He  will  remember,  I  am  sure, 
academia's  stubborn  support  for 
the  war  in  Indochina  throughout 
the  sixties  and  well  into  the 
seventies.  Does  he  remember 
how  most  "respected  scholars" 
rejected  the  claims  of  their 
collegaues  and  of  many  of  their 
students  that  the  United  States 
was  secretly  bombing  Cambodia, 
that  we  were  using  anti-personnel 
bombs  and  defoliants  against 
civilians,  and  that  the 
Vietnamese  had  a  long  tradition 
of  nationalist  identity  and 
struggle  which  had  led  to  a 
thousand  years  of  conflict  with 
China?  Our  once  rejected 
concerns  are  now  accepted  as  an 
embarrassing  and  unhappy  part 
of  our  recent  history,  yet  I 
suspect  that  we  all  remember 
what  a  struggle  there  was  to 
achieve  an  understanding  of  the 
truth  rather  than  to  accept  the 
distortions  of  then  conventional 
wisdom. 

It  was  a  struggle  sharpened  by 
the  fact  that  people  were  being 
killed  as  we  argued  and 
demonstrated,  just  as  is  the  case 
now  in  Israel,  the  Occupied 
Territories  and  Lebanon. 
Fortunately  the  rain  of  bombs 
and  bullets  is  not  as  intense  today 
in  the  Middle  East  as  it  was  then 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  saddened  too  as  a  Jew,  as 
a  person  who  shares  a  common 
past  with  Dr.  Kaplan  in  the  words 
of  the  prophets  and  teachers,  in 
the  Exodus,  in  the  pain  and 
pogroms  of  the  diaspora  which 
led  our  ancestors  to  this  shore,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Holocaust,  and  in 
the  anti-Semitic  crucible  which 
seems  to  be  hardening  itself  for 
yet  another  round  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  pained  that 
he  reconfirmed  Israeli  General 
Matityahu  Peled's  observation 
that  there  is  more  room  to  openly 
and  honestly  discuss  the  issues 
and  options  involved  in  the 
Israeli-Palestinian-Arab  conflict 
in  Israel  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States. 

In  his  article  Dr.  Kaplan  begins 
by  saying  that  my  presentation 
"misrepresented  historical 
facts"  and  was  distorted.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  summarize  my 
remarks  for  those  who  were  not 
in  attendance.  Instead  he  focused 
on  three  aspects  of  my  talk,  two 
really:  the  bombing  of  Damour 
and  whether  the  PLO  represents 
the  Palestinians.  He  then  picked 
up  on  our  discussion  of  the 
Covenants  which  occurred  during 
the  Question  and  Answer  period. 
These  three  points  constituted 
one  fifth  of  the  scope  of  my 
remarks,  at  most.  While  those 
who  attended  my  lecture  on  the 
impact  of  the  Camp  David  Treaty 
in  Israel,  Lebanon  and  the 
Occupied  Territories  may 
remember  my  talk,  I  do  not  think 
Kaplan  helped  the  pursuit  of 
truth  by  obscuring  its  breadth 
and  content  for  other  readers. 


Bob  Jackall  began  the  evening 
by  introducing  me  personally  and 
by  summarizing  my 

commitments  and  those  of  the 
AFSC  to  Israeli  security, 
Palestinian  self-determination, 
including  the  right  to  establish  a 
state,  and  the  need  for  mutual 
recognition  by  all  parties  to  the 
conflict. 

After  some  introductory 
remark  where  I  stressed  that  the 
core  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  is 
the  struggle  between  Israeli- 
Jews  and  Palestinian  Arabs.  I 
summarized  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Camp 
David  Treaty:  the  separate 
Israeli-Egyptian  peace  and  the 
provision  of  a  five  year 
negotiating  period  to  determine 
the  meaning  and  implementation 
of  "Palestinian  autonomy."  I 
cited  my  meeting  with  Knesset 
member  Shuval,  a  member  of 
Prime  Minister  Begin's  coalition, 
who  informed  our  fact-finding 
mission  that  the  Camp  David 
Treaty  reflected  disagreement 
over  who  is  sovereign  in  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  It  was 
his  hope,  and  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Begin  government, 
but  not  of  the  Labor  opposition,  to 
use  the  negotiating  period  as  a 
time  to  create  more  settlements 
in  the  West  Bank  and  to  conclude 
the  negotiating  period  with  a  fait 
accompli:  the  annexation  of  the 
West  Bank. 

I  summarized  some  of  the 
responses  to  the  Camp  David 
Treaty:  the  wide-ranging  debate 
within  Israel,  the  rejection  of  the 
Camp  David  formula  by  the  Arab 
nations  at  the  Baghdad 
conference  and  their  statement 
(with  the  exception  of  Lybia)  that 
they  are  willing  to  enter  into  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement 
with  Israel  provided  it  withdraw 
from  the  lands  conquered  in  1967 
and  allow  Palestinian  self- 
determination.  I  mentioned 
Egypt's  isolation,  the  increase  of 
terrorist  attacks  on  Israel  last 
spring,  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
on  the  West  Bank,  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  settlement 
policy  on  the  West  Bank  by 
Israel. 

In  looking  at  the  recent 
American  approach  to  the  Middle 
East  I  cited  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown's  attempt  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  new  alliance 
structure  between  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan,  Israel  and  Egypt,  a 
massive  transfer  of  arms  from 
the  United  States  to  the  region, 
and  a  widening  debate  on  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  in  our 
country. 

I  also  described  encounters  I 
had  during  my  trip  with  a 
Palestinian  laborer  and  with  an 
Israeli  psychologist.  I  shared 
these  experiences  to  bring 
forward  the  human  face  of  the 
conflict  and  its  costs  and  I  wanted 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
enough  residual  good  Will 
amongst  both  peoples  to  allow  for 
coexistence  in  the  future. 

I  concluded  my  introduction 
with  a  series  of  observations  on 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
These  included  my  belief  that 
U.S.  policies  constitute  "a  mass 
of  contradictions  dictated  by 
expediency."  I  cited  the 
universal  recognition  that  the 
Palestinian  question  is  now  at  the 
center  of  the  conflict  (as 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  has 
said)  and  theAmerican  refusal  to 
allow  for  the  creation  or  evolution 
of  an  independent  Palestinian 
state  as  an  option  (as  President 
Carter  has  stated  so  sharply),  I 
talked  about  the  method  by  which 
the  Carter  administration  enticed 
President  Sadat  into  his 
precarious  situation.  I  mentioned 


U.S.  opposition  to  Israeli 
settlements  and  its  failure  to  do 
more  than  occasionally  express 
its  "concern".  I  included  U.S. 
support  for  the  unity  of  Lebanon 
and  our  provision  of  advanced 
weapons  for  Israeli  bombing  of 
that  nation  which  has  contributed 
to  Lebanon's  disintegration. 
Finally,  among  other 

contradictions,  I  cited  our 
commitment  to  peace  and  our 
recent  agreement  to  sell  $4.5 
billion  of  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  to  Israel  and  Egypt. 

During  my  trip  I  was  struck  as 
sharply  by  the  divisions  within 
Israel  as  I  was  by  the  devastation 
in  Southern  Lebanon.  The 
Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers 
(Dayan  and  Weizman)  were 
forced  by  Begin  to  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  Post-Camp  David 
negotiations  with  Egypt.  The 
Minister  of  Police  (Interior)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the 
negotiating  team.  According  to 
Israeh  General  Matityahu  Peled 
(a  long  time  friend  of  Weizman 
and  former  memt)er  of  the  Israeli 
Chiefs  of  Staff)  Dayan  refused  to 
supply  the  Interior  Minister, 
Burg,  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  his  negotiating  mission. 

Then  there  was  the  vote  in  the 
Israeli  cabinet  to  create  the  Elon 
■Moreh  settlement  near  the 
Palestinian  city  of  Nablus,  just  as 
the  second  round  of  negotiations 
with  Egypt  were  to  begin.  The 
vote  in  the  cabinet  was  split:  8  in 
favor  and  7  opposed.  On  the  eve  of 
negotiations  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  Defense  Minister  opposed 
and  voted  against  what  they 
thought  to  be  a  provocative  act.  I 
still  find  it  amazing  that  the 
Israeli  government  decided  to 
overrule  their  objections, 

While  I  did  not  product  Moshe 
Dayan's  resignation,  I  certainly 
outlined  the  central  events  which 
led  up  to  it.  One  could,  I  suppose, 
have  predicted  it,  but  I  am  not 
given  to  such  recklessness.  The 
events  I  outlined  are 
now  conceded  as  history  by  the 
American  press,  but  they  were 
news  when  I  gave  the  talk  at 
Williams  on  September  26. 

In  describing  the  divisions 
within  Israel,  which  I  believe  are 
as  intense  as  they  are  anywhere 
in  the  Middle  East— with  the 
exception  of  Lebanon— I  went  on 
to  describe  the  meeting  my  fact 
finding  group  had  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  members  of  the 
Knesset.  The  meeting  included 
representatives  of  Mr.  Begin's 
coalition,  of  the  Labor 
opposition— including  Abba 
Eban,  the  former  Foreign 
Minister— the  Shelli  peace  party 
and  the  Communist  Party.  One 
thing  that  can  be  said  about 
Israel  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  world  where  such  a 
spectrum  can  be  almost 
amicably  gathered  in  one  room! 

As  I  mentioned  above,  Shuval 
was  quite  clear  about  the  goals  of 
the  ruling  coalition.  Abba  Eban 
described  the  divisions  within  the 
Labor  alliance,  with  the  party 
line  still  adhering  to  the  Allon 
Plan  (the  division  of  the  West 
Bank  between  Israel  and 
Jordan— not  the  PLO.)  I  was 
astounded  when  Eban  told  us, 
"Tell  the  PLO  that  even  if  there  is 
to  be  a  state,  there  will  still  have 
to  be  an  interim  period."  Eban's 
remark  demonstrates  that 
change  is  possible,  and  it  reflects 
a  significant  change  I  had  noticed 
since  my  presious  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Uri  Avnery,  Shelli 
Party,  claims  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  Camp  David  most 
Israelis  are  now  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a 
Palestinian  state.  They  are  able 
to  say  the  word  "Palestinian" 


which  they  could  not  do  four 
years  ago.  Polls  taken  since  my 
visit  indicate  that  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  Israeli  population 
now  favor  negotiating  with  the 
PLO  if  the  PLO  will  recognize 
Israel. 

I  did  not  describe  Palestinian 
terrorist  attacks  inside  Israel, 
because  none  were  reported 
during  my  stay.  In  1975  I  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  just  after  a  PLO 
bombing  in  Zion  Square  which 
took  14  lives,  and  I  witnessed  the 
funeral  of  three  of  the  victims  of 
that  bombing.  As  I  said  in  my 
talk,  our  delegation  had  serious 
and  intense  discussions  with  the 
leadership  of  the  PLO  about  their 
use  of  terrorism,  which  we 
absolutely  condemn. 

I  ao  not  know  if  Kaplan's 
silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
occupied  territories  indicates 
general  agreement  with  my 
reporting  of  events  in  the  West 
Bank  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  or  if 
that's  an  omission  on  his  part. 
While  my  reportage  was  based  on 
my  first  hand  experiences, 
nearly  everything  I  described  in 
this  section  can  be  documented 
by  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times.  The  one  exception  was  my 
remark  on  the  impact  of  the 
Israeli  settlement  policy  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  West  Bank 
Palestinians,  for  Which  there  are 
Israeli,  Palestinian  and 
American  first  hand  accounts, 
and  Ned  Temko's  reports  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

In  my  talk  I  described  the 
increased  repression  in  the  West 
Bank  which  has  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  Camp  David 
Treaty:  the  shooting  of  two 
Palestinian  students  in  Halhoul 
and  the  subsequent  16  day,  23 
hour  per  day,  curfew  imposed  on 
that  city,  the  slicing  of 
Palestinian  vineyards  and  the 
pogrom-like  assault  on  a 
Palestinian  home  in  Hebron  by 
Gush  Emunim  settlers. 

I  described  fhe  impediments  to 
development  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  particularly  delays  in 
electrification  and  the  decreased 
water  supply.  I  descrioed  the 
closure  of  Bir  Zeit  University  and 
training  schools  this  past  Spring, 
and  the  reintroduction  of  the 
demolition  of  homes  and 
deportation  of  political  prisoners 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  occupied 
Palestinians  under  control.  All 
this,  I  believe,  is  part  of  a  policy 
designed  to  break  the  Palestinian 
community  in  the  post  Camp 
David  period. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  Israeli 
Peace  Now  movement  as  I 
confronted  the  consequences  of 
Israeli  military  occupation.  After 
the  vineyard  incident  in  Hebron 
and  the  curfew  in  Halhoul,  the 
Peace  Now  movement  has 
adopted  as  its  central  slogan 
"The  Occupation  Corrupts  Israeli 
Society."  The  fact  that 
committed  Zionists  are 
struggling  against  the  occupation 
gives  me  hope  for  the  future. 
Their  opposition,  e.g.  the  planting 
of  grape  vines  in  Hebron,  the 
massive  civil  disobedience  at 
Elon  Moreh,  and  the 
demonstration  of  80,000  Isrealis 
in  Tel  Aviv  this  week  may 
provide  an  Israeli  bridge  to  the 
Palestinians,  just  as  Pastor 
Neimoller's  opposition  provided 
a  bridge  for  Germans  to  the  West, 
and  our  own  anti-war  movement 
provided  a  bridge  for  the 
American  people  to  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  his  article  he  made  three 
points  with  regard  to  the  bombing 
in  Southern  Lebanon.  He  assert 
that  Damour  was  a 
predominantly  Christian  village 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanese 


civil  war  (1875-76),  an  assertion 
with  which  I  agree.  He  questions 
whether  the  shrapnel  I  picked  up 
in  Damour  was  of  Israeli  origin. 
He  also  claims  that  the  Israeli 
bombing  in  Southern  Lebanon 
was  done  to  protect  Israeli 
civilians.  I  will  respond  to  each  of 
these  points,  and  along  the  way  I 
will  summarize  my  experiences 
in  the  south  of  Lebanon:  Saidon, 
Tyre,  Radashye  and  Beaufort 
Castle. 

Twenty  minutes  after  our 
delegation  landed  at  the  Beirut 
airport  from  Cairo  on  May  23,  the 
airport  was  closed  and  Syrian 
anti-aircraft  guns  shattered  the 
late  afternoon  silence.  The  plane 
of  one  of  our  number  who  was 
then  en  route  from  New  York, 
was  forced  to  turn  back  and 
circle  over  Cyrpus'.  The  reason 
was  an  Israeli  bombing  raid 
described  the  next  day  in  the 
independent  Lebanese 
newspaper  IKE  as  extending 
from  Damour  in  the  north  to 
Aishieaishiyeh  in  the  south. 
According  to  IKE  fifteen  civilians 
were  killed  during  that  raid  in 
Damour.  Thirty-five  were 
wounded. 

On  the  day  following  the  Israeli 
raid  I  saw  one  of  the  bombing 
victims  in  a  Palestine  Red 
Crescent  hospital.  His  back  was 
full  of  shrapnel,  and  he  was  in 
considerable  pain. 

On  that  same  day  our 
delegation  met  with  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Lebanon,  John 
Gunther  Dean.  Ambassador 
Dean  was  explicit  that  the  Camp 
David  Treaty  had  "made  things 
worse  here."  In  response  to 
questions  Dean  said  that  Israeli 
bombing  attacks  (which  at  that 
point  were  almost  daily)  were 
"preemptive,    not    retaliatory." 

Less  than  48  hours  after  oui 
arrival  in  Lebanon  we  visited 
Damour.  Our  PLO  guide  was 
clear  that  the  town  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  civil  war.  He 
informed  us  that  the  pre-civil  war 
population  had  been  15,000, 
mostly  Christians.  After  the  civil 
war  it  stood  empty  for  nine 
months,  when  it  was  repopulated 
by  7,000  Palestinian  survivors  of 
the  Christian-Syrian  seige  of  the 
Tel  Zataar  refugee  camp  in  East 
Beirut. 

As  we  walked  up  the  hill  on 
which  Damour  stands,  we  were 
accosted  by  a  Palestinian  woman 
in  traditional  dress  who  became 
hysterical  in  our  presence.  I  tape 
recorded  her  shrieking  cries. 
People  fluent  in  Arabic  here  in 
the  United  States  have  confirmed 
the  translation  given  by  our 
guide:  "Why  have  you  come  to 
photograph  the  living?  You 
should  have  come  to  photograph 
the  dead."  She  cursed  Begin,  the 
United  States,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Arab  world  who  have  failed— 
in  her  view— to  help  the 
Palestinians.  She  had  had  to  dig 
out  her  eight  children  from  under 
the  Israeli  bombed  ruins  of  her 
home  two  dayi  earlier. 
Fortunately  they  all  lived. 

With  the  limited  resources 
available  to  me  I  cannot 
definitively  prove  that  the  piece 
of  shrapnel  I  picked  up  came 
from  the  bombing  raid  of  May  23. 
I  am  not  sure  that  matters.  On 
the  basis  of  our  eye  witness" 
discussions  with  survivors  of  that 
attack,  the  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Ambassador,  Lebanese  and 
American  press,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Israeli  bombers 
punished  the  village  of  Damour 
through  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1979. 

Not  much  of  Lebanon  south  of 
Damour  was  touched  during  the 
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civil  war.  Yet  in  Radishye  camp 
we  were  stunned  to  see  the  effects 
of  Israeli  bombing  that  had 
apparently  hit  two  weeks  earlier. 
In  an  obviously  civilian  sector  of 
that  community,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  also  housed  some 
guerillas,  we  saw  acres  of 
refugee  "homes"  reduced  to 
rubble.  I  put  homes  in 
parenthesis,  because  they  are 
one  or  two  room  shelters.  Here 
and  there  houses  stood,  sliced  in 
half  with  women's  dresses 
flapping  in  the  wind,  or  dishes 
sitting  at  the  sink  waiting  to  be 
washed.  Beneath  our  feet,  dust, 
shattered  building  blocks,  and 
the  torn  treasures  of  peoples 
lives.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
what  I  felt,  as  an  American  and 
as  a  Jew. 

Saidon  was  swollen  with 
refugees  from  the  South.  In  Tyre 
the  "Street  of  the  Christians",  the 
people  Israel  is  ostensibly 
seeking  to  save  from  Moslem 
hordes,  had  been  bombed.  We 
saw  gashed  houses,  shattered 
furniture,  bloodstains.  According 
to  the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as 
the  PLO,  there  has  been  a  steady 
air,  sea  and  even  amphibious 
assault  on  Tyre. 

At  Beaufort  Castle,  where  U.N. 
observers  rotate  through  a 
Palestinian  observation  site,  we 
were  warned  by  an  American 
soldier  attached  to  the  U.N.  not  to 
pick  up  "those  shiny  round 
balls."  This  was  a  backhanded 
confirmation  of  the  use  of 
American  made  anti-personnel 
weapons.  I  enclose  a  xeroxed 
copy  of  a  picture  taken  by  a 
member  of  our  delegation  of  a 
cluster  "mother  bomb."  Israel  is 
the  only  Middle  Eastern  nation 
yet  to  receive  these  Honeywell 
made  bombs,  though  our 
government  is  presently 
considering  sending  them  to 
Saudi  Arabia — which  would  be  a 
cruel  mistake. 

Why  did  Israel  wreak  such 
destruction  on  Lebanon?  I  am  not 
sure.  Ambassador  Dean  says  the 
attacks  were  "pre-emptive,  not 
retaliatory."  That  means  they 
were  not  done  in  response  to 
particular  Palestinian  attacks  on 
Israeli  civilians.  They  marked  an 
escalation  on  the  Israeli  side  of 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict. 
Between  January  1  and  August  1 
the  toll  in  Lebanon  was  194  killed 
and  493  wounded.  One  fifth  of  the 
victims  were  Palestinians.  The 
majority  were  Lebanese.  This  is 
according  to  a  memorandum 
communicated  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department  on  September  13. 
This  is  the  civilian  casualty  toll. 
In  Israel,  during  the  same  period 
58  civilians  were  killed  and  200 
were  wounded.  A  terrible  toll  for 
the  Camp  David  Peace. 

Haarelz  and  the  Jerusalem 
Post,  two  of  Israel's  most 
distinguished  newspapers  have 
termed  the  Israeli  bombing  of 
Southern  Lebanon  "senseless." 
My  belief,  and  that  of  many  other 
observers  including  former  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
(with  whom  I  have  some 
disagreements  about  PLO 
operations  in  Southern  Lebanon,) 
is  tHat  the  Post  Camp  David 
bombings  were  essentially 
"search  and  destroy"  missions 
Datterned    after    those    of    the 


United  States  in  Vietnam— with 
similar  consequences.  The  goal 
of  such  attacks  is  to  drive  the 
civilian  population  out  of  the 
countryside  and  thus  deny  the 
guerilla  fish  the  sea  they  need  to 
survive. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Habib  of  the 
Middle  East  Council  of  Churches 
and  David  Hirst  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  have  a 
different  analysis.  They  believe 
the  attacks  were  designed  to 
accelerate  Lebanon's 
disintegration  into  confessional 
states,  with  the  hope  that  the 
momentum  would  carry  over  into 
Syria,  where  serious  sectarian 
struggles  currently  threaten  civil 
war  and  the  disintegration  of 
Israel's  most  serious  rival  to  the 
east. 

Yasir  Arafat  says  that  the 
attacks  came  as  punishment  for 
the  PLC's  refusal  to  accept  the 
Camp  David  formula.  Still  other 
observers  believe  the  attacks 
were  carried  out  to  humiliate 
Syria  (with  30,000  seemingly 
helpless  troops  in  Lebanon)  or  to 
provoke  Syria  into  initiating  a 
war  with  Israel  that  Syria  would 
surely  lose. 

The  Covenants 

I  believe  we  discussed  the 
covenants  during  the  question 
and  answer  period  after  I  had 
described  the  evolution  of  PLO 
policies  in  my  initial  presen- 
tation. To  summarize  that 
evolution,  in  1965— after  the 
founding  of  the  PLO— Ahmed. 
Shukiery  said  the  PLO  would 
"throw  the  Jews  into  the  sea."  In 
1967,  after  the  Arab  defeat  in  the 
Six  Day  War,  Shukiery  was 
ousted  from  the  leadership  of  the 
PLO.  Arafat  and  his  Fateh 
organization  took  over  the  reins 
of  power.  Between  1967  and  1974 
the  Palestine  National  Council, 
their  parliament  in  exile,  issued 
statements  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  "democratic 
secular  state  in  all  of  Palestine", 
a  formulation  clearly  unac- 
ceptable to  Israel. 

In  1974,  as  part  of  the  political 
and  diplomatic  activity 
surrounding  the  Geneva  process, 
the  PNC  dropped  the  language  of 
the  "democratic  secular  state  in 
all  of  Palestine"  and  called  for 
the  creation  of  "an  entity  on  any 
lands  either  liberated  from  or 
evacuated  by  Israel."  The  1974 
statement  and  those  since,  have 
conspicuously  omitted  references 
to  the  democratic  secular  state. 
The  1974  statement,  which  came 
after  a  major  debate  within  the 
PNC  over  the  direction  of  the 
Palestinian  nationalist 
movement,  is  widely  interpreted 
as  a  face  saving  formula  allowing 
for  the  creation  of  a  West  Bank- 
Gaza  state  coexisting  alongside 
Israel. 

Our  delegation  did  not  ask 
many  questions  about  the 
covenants  which,  as  Kaplan  says, 
call  for  continued  armed  struggle 
and  the  nullification  of  the  1947 
partition  plan.  There  is  also  a 
section  which,  if  interpreted 
literally,  calls  for  the  expulsion  of 
most  Jews  from  "Palestine." 
While  I  cannot  speak  for  others  in 
my  group,  the  reason  I  did  not 
press  on  the  covenants  was  that  I 
had  done  so  in  1975.  The  con- 
sistent response  then  was  that  the 
covenants  were  not  operative  and 
not  the  policy  of  the  PLO.  Some 
said  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
amend  the  covenants  because  of 
the  complicated  amejidment 
procedures  and  the  inability  of 
PNC  members  living  under  the 
occupation  to  travel  to  the  PNC 
meetings.  They  insisted  the 
statemi^nts  of  the  Palestiije 
National  Council,  as  summarized 
above  and  printed  and  analyzed 
in  the  pages  of  "New  Outlook" 
and  other  Israeli  journals,  stated 
the  fundamental  policies  of  the 


PLO. 

As  Arafat's  apparent  amnesia 
with  Barbara  Walters  may  well 
indicate,  the  covenants  seem  to 
be  a  dead  letter.  I  do,  however, 
believe  that  the  PLO  could  and 
should  endure  the  em- 
barrassment and  political  debate 
which  would  accompany  the 
formal  demise  of  the  covenants. 
Their  retention  only  serves  to 
scare  Israelis  and  Israel's  sup- 
porters around  the  world.  They 
could  also  serve  as  a  symbol 
around  which  future  generations 
of  rejectionists  could  rally.  I 
believe  the  covenants  serve  much 
the  same  function  as  the  symbol 
of  Menachem  Begin's  Herut 
Party.  The  latter  serves  to 
frighten  Arabs  and  does  not,  I 
believe,  represent  an  Israeli 
determination  to  conquer  most  of 
Jordan. 

The  evolution  of  the  policy  of 
the  PLO  has  been  traced  by  many 
Palestinians  in  writing  and 
orally.  Kaplan  dismisses  them 
too  lightly.  They  include  the 
following  officials  of  the  PLO: 
Walid  Khalidi,  Sabri  Jyris,  Said 
Hammami  (assassinated  by 
Iraqui  agents,  apparently,  for  his 
role  as  point  man  in  the  effort  to 
compromise  with  Israel),  Isam 
Sartawi,  Shafiq  Al-Hout,  Khaled 
Fahoum  and  Yasir  Arafat.  This 
represents  more  than  significant 
sector  of  the  leadership  of  the 
PLO.  During  our  meeting  with 
Arafat  he  said  the  goal  of  the  PLO 
is  "to  liberate  the  lands 
conquered  by  Israel  in  1967." 
That  means  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  only  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

Arafat  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  PLO  haye  con- 
sistently outlined  this  evolution  in 
their  meetings  with  Arab, 
European,  Israeli  and  American 
leaders  in  recent  years. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  say 
anything  definitive  about  the 
covenants  until  they  are  officially 
dropped.  There  is  nothing  ab- 
solute here.  My  inclination  is  to 
trust  General  Peled  and  Knesset 
members  Eliav,  Avnery  and 
Pa'il.  Their  judgment  is  that  the 
covenants  are  not  the  principles 
upon  which  the  PLO  is  basing  its 
activities. 

The  Israeli  government  and  the 
PLO  should  soon  begin  to 
negotiate.  If  the  PLO  refuses  to 
jettison  the  covenants  before  the 
negotiating  process  begins,  their 
negation— through  a  com- 
mitment to  a  constitution  or  some 
other  basic  law — should  be  a 
bottom  line  for  Israeli 
negotiators. 

Who  represents  the  Palestinians 

Finally,  we  come  to  Kaplan's 
last  point.  On  the  question  of  who 
represents  the  Palestinians  you 
are  playing  fast  and  loose, 
creating  a  "complex"  issue 
where  none  exists.  Let's  begin 
where  Kaplan  did.  In  what  the 
Israeli  government, 
Palestinians,  and  nearly  all 
observers  agree  were  free  and 
democratic  elections  on  the  West 
Bank  in  1976,  the  races  for  mayor 
and  city  '  council  membership 
became  a  referendum  on 
Palestinian  nationalism  and  the 
role  of  the  PLO. 

After  initially  discouraging  its 
supporters  from  participating  in 
the  elections,  the  PLO  in  Beirut 
changed  its  position  under 
pressure  from  the  people  in  the 
West  Bank.  In  the  elections  the 
traditional  leaders  of  11  of  12 
major  towns  and  cities  of  the 
West  Bank  were  turned  out 
because  of  their  histories  of 
cooperation  and  support  for  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan.  It  was  the 
Jordanian  army' which  occupied 


the  West  Bank  from  1948  until 
■\|967.  Candidates  who  advocated 
that  "the  PLO  is  the  only 
legitimate  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people"  were  elec- 
ted, and  my  interviews  indicate 
they  still  hold  the  popular  support 
of  their  people. 

In  Gaza,  Mayor  Shawa  was 
appointed  by  the  Israeli  oc- 
cupation forces.  He  has  met  with 
Yasir  Arafat,  and  he  is  clear  that 
the  PLO  must  negotiate  for  the 
Palestinian  people. 

It  is  ironic  that  Kaplan  should 
being  up  the  murder  of  Sheikh 
Hasham  Huzandair.  It  happened 
while  I  was  in  Israel,  and  I  visited 
Gaza  several  days  later.  The  man 
was  deeply  mourned  by  everyone 
in  Gaza.  I  do  not  think  this  was 
because  he  was  so  popular,  but 
becuase  people  were  universally 
outraged  by  the  killing.  Nowhere, 
does  Dr.  Kaplan  make  a 
direct  linkage  between  the 
sheikh's  assassination  and  the 
question  of  who  the  PLO 
represents.  Even  his  son,  '  he 
notes,  remains  supportive  of  the 
PLO. 

It  was  not  the  PLO  which  lost 
support  because  of  the  murder  in 
the  condemnation  which 
followed.  It  was  the  PDFLP 
which  in  taking  responsibility  for 
the  murder  lost  support.  As  you 
note,  the  PDFLP  is  a  splinter  of 
the  PLO.  I  want  to  assure  you. 
Dr.  Kaplan,  that  Palestinians 
draw  distinctions  between  the 
Fateh,  Saiq's  the  PDFLP  and  the 
other  component  organizations  of 
the  PLO— more  than  Americans 
differentiate  between 
Republicans,  Democrats  and 
Socialists.  For  your  information, 
I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the 
Gaza  City  Council  that  the 
sheikh's  murder  resulted  from 
his  attempt  to  shoulder  the  left 
out  of  its  control  over  the 
Palestine  Red  Crescent  hospital 
in  Gaza,  not  for  his  contacts  with 
Sadat. 

In     the     Israeli-Palestinian 


conflict  there  is  no  Palestinian 
Muzorewa.  If  there  were,  you 
could  be  sure  the  Israeli  military 
would  find  a  way  to  protect  him. 
Had  the  Israeli  occupation  forces 
allowed  open  political  activity  on 
the  West  Bank  and  in  the  Gaza 
Strip— something  still  forbidden 
today,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1976  election— an  alternative 
leadership  might  have 
developed.  But  Israel  has  now 
lost  that  opportunity. 

Kaplan's  argument,  which 
reflects  the  desperate  hope  of 
many  Israelis,  has  .  many 
historical  antecedents,  all  based 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  arduous 
task  of  negotiating  with  the  real 
enemy.  The  United  States  did  it 
with  many  Indian  nations  and 
had  the  muscle  and  bullets  to  pull 
it  off.  The  lactic  failed  in  Viet- 
nam. The  South  Africans  are 
trying  to  do  it  in  Namibia  and 
with  their  own  Black  population, 
and  they  will  ultimately  fail. 

Peace  with  the  Palestinians  is 
in  Israel's  short  and  long  term 
interests.  The  longer  Israel  puts 
off  the  day  of  accounting,  the 
longer  Ksraelis  and  Palestinians 
will  die  premature  and  violent 
deaths.  Sadness  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

Our  responsibility,  as  Jews  and 
as  Americans  who  can  influence 
the  important  and  powerful 
policies  of  our  government,  and 
as  intellectuals  concerned  for 
that  most  valuable  of  gifts— life- 
is  to  speak  for  policies  that  will 
provide  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
real  security,  independence, 
freedom  and  self-determination. 


Ed.  Note:  Interested  readers  are 
also  directed  to  page  2,  where 
Professors  Jackall  and  Michael 
Bell  comment  on  Kaplan 's  Oct.  23 
Outlook  piece  in  Letters  to  the 
Editor. 


In  1821,  Zephanlah  AAoore  abdicated  his  position  as  the 
second  president  of  Williams  College  and  with  half  the 
faculty  and  student  body,  he  crossed  the  purple  mountains  to 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.  There  they  established 
what  some  call  an  academic  Institution,  Amherst  College. 
The  pride,  class,  and  greatness  of  Williams  persevered, 
how/ever,  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  her  third 
president,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  under  whose  leadership  both 
enrollment  and  endowment  blossomed. 


Remember  The  Pride  Of 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin 

CRUSH  THE  DEFECTORS 
OF  1821 

BEAT  AMHERST 


The  Madhatter  Is  Here 

Baxter  Hall  Wednesday-Saturday  11-1:30 
And  At  The  Game 
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Letter;; 


Continued  from  Page  2 
One  Wonders  if  it's  a  good 
idea  for  a  tenured  faculty 
member  to  attacic  a  non-tenured 
colleague  by  name,  in  print,  for 
holding  opinions  different  from 
his  own— instead  of  just  attacking 
the  opinions.  The  only  plausible 
defense  of  the  tenure  system  1 
have  heard  is  that  it  provides  a 
safeguard  for  academic 
freedom— for  the  academic 
freedom,  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  have  been  granted  tenure. 
One  must  therefore  be  especially 
alarmed  when  the  privilege  of 
tenure  is  used  by  one  who  seems 
neither  to  respect  nor  to 
understand  academic  freedom, 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
undermine  such  freedom. 

Sincerely, 
Michael  D.  Bell 

Department  of  English 


Geismar  responds 


To  the  Editor, 

Without  wishing  to  blow  the 
issue  out  of  proportion,  I  think  an 
explanation  of  Gargoyle's  stand 
on  graduation  speakers  and  my 
role  in  that  decision  needs  to  be 
explained  (see  issue  of  October 
23). 

As  College  Council  President  it 
was  my  traditional  duty  to  select 
two  other  students  to  join  me  as 
student  members  of  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee, 
which  includes  Trustees  and 
Faculty  members,  and  which 
selects  the  honorary  degree 
recipients.  Baccalaureate  and 
Commencement  speakers,  and 
the  Convocation  panel  for  the 
following  fall.  What  was  not 
made  clear  to  the  student 
members  of  the  committee  was 
that  names  had  to  be  submitted 
prior  to  our  first  meeting  in 
October.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
meeting  and  were  handed  a  list  of 
names  for  consideration— a  list 
which  had  no  student 
suggestions— we  felt  surprise  and 


indignation,  largely  because  of 
the  sense  that  we  as  students 
filled  more  a  symbolic  role  on  the 
committee  than  a  substantive 
one.  Certainly  graduation  is  for 
the  Williams  community  as  a 
whole... were  it  not  for  the  efforts 
of  our  professors,  the  support  of 
our  families,  and  the  generosity 
of  our  alumni,  there  would  not  be 
a  graduating  class.  Yet  without 
the  graduating  class  the  other 
factions  would  not  need  to  gather 
in  June.  Can  the  interests  of  that 
group  be  summarily  dismissed? 

We,  the  student  members  ot  tlie 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee 
and  the  student  body  as  a  whole, 
are  accused  of  being  apathetic 
(we  didn't  care  enough  to  submit 
names) ;  of  not  having  done  our 
homework  (which  in  this  case  I 
contend  was  never  assigned); 
and  of  not  being  responsible 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  decision  as  selecting  a  speaker 
to  address  us.  (I  suppose  that 
responsibility  is  bestowed  on  us 
at  graduation,  but  not  before.)  If 
we  as  students  are  indeed  guilty 
of  the  above,  then  how  can  this 
institution  be  proud  of  its 
product? 

Gargoyle  proposed  that 
students  be  selected  to  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee  in 
the  spring,  and  that  those 
students  compile  and  submit  to 
the  entire  committee  a  list  of 
names  suggested  by  the  Senior 
class  for  Baccalaureate  and 
Commencement  speakers.  In  this 
way  the  class  is  assured 
participation  in  its  own 
graduation,  in  selecting  the 
speaker  who  will  address  them. 
Students  are  not  apathetic, 
especially  regarding  the  subject 
of  graduation;  we  are  willing  to 
do  our  homework;  and  if  we  are 
thought  irresponsible  by  those 
who  instruct,  then  what  faith  can 
be  had  in  this  educational 
process? 

Why  wait  until  atter  graduation 
to  become  adults? 

With  all  due  respect, 
Beth  Geismar '80 


Rudolph  questions 
seniors 

To  the  editor: 

One  of  the  nice  things  about 
being  on  leave  and  in  town  at  the 
same  time  is  the  absence  of 
pressure  that  allows  me  to  relish 
the  surprises  of  life  as  reported  in 
The  Record.  This  week  I  am 
prompted  to  go  beyond  my  quiet 
enjoyments  in  order  to  clarify 
some  misconceptions  that  may 
have  been  encouraged  by  your 
lead  editorial  and  the  letter  from 
Gargoyle  on  the  College's 
procedures  for  selecting 
Commencement  speakers  and 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees. 

Until  the  administration  of 
President  Sawyer  the  entire 
business  of  recommending  and 
choosing  speakers  and  degree 
candidates  was  purely  a  trustee 
function.  President  Sawyer 
created  a  faculty-student 
committee  on  honorary  degrees, 
consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  faculty  and  three  students, 
their  role  being  to  sit  with  the 
trustee  committee  on  degrees 
and  to  make  suggestions,  voice 
objections,  and  help  shape 
trustee  decisions.  And  that  is 
what  the  committee  has  been 
doing,  if  not  perfectly,  at  least 
quite  successfully  for  almost 
twenty  years,  for  most  of  which  I 
have  been  a  member.  Students 
and  faculty  have  been 
responsible  for  suggesting  some 
of  the  most  notable  speakers  and 
recipients,  and  in  my  experience 
the  trustee  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  most 
cordial  in  listening  to  even  the 
most  outrageous  suggestions, 
some  of  which  have  been  made 
by  me. 

This  year  I  was  struck  by  the 
silence  and  lack  of  participation 
in  the  committee  discussions  by 
the  student  members.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  in  the  procedures,  in 
contrast  to  other  years,  to 
account  for  it.  Perhaps  one 
source  of  difficulty  was  the 
failure  of  the  College  Council  to 
select  the  student  members  until 
a  day  or  so  before  the  committee 
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met.  Perhaps  they  had  not  been 
properly  acquainted  with  their 
responsibilities.  I  think  that  we 
can  avoid  some  of  the  problem  in 
the  future  if  faculty  and  student 
members  of  the  committee  meet 
together  a  few  weeks  before 
meeting  with  the  trustees. 

The  question  of  whether  the 
senior  class  should  select  "the 
Commencement  speaker"  is  not 
a  simple  matter  of  student  rights, 
as  the  Gargoyle  letter  suggests. 
There  are  matters  of  courtesy, 
reputation,  and  tradition 
involved,  all  of  which  a 
responsible  Gargoyle  Society 
would  have  looked  into  before 
taking  to  the  streets  with  its 
manifesto.  I  realize  that  both 
Gargoyle  and  the  Williams 
community  are  uncertain  as  to 
the  society's  purpose,  but  there 
should  be  no  uncertainty  about 
whether,  when  it  makes  a  policy 
statement,  it  should  do  some 
homework  first. 

I  am  aware  enough  of  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the 
selection  of  speakers  and  degree 
candidates  to  believe  that  a 
public  election  among  the  seniors 
would  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth.  It  may  be  heresy  to  say  so, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Amherst  seniors  are 
significantly  less  responsible, 
intelligent,  and  accomplished 
than  Williams  seniors.  Yet,  last 
year,  having  invited  John 
Leonard  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  be  their  speaker,  the  Amherst 
seniors  had  second  thoughts  and 
disinvited  him  as  being  too 
literary  and  inappropriate  for  the 
then  troubled  Amherst  campus.  I 
find  their  behavior  appalling  and 
while  I  of  course  want  to  believe 
that  it  couldn't  happen  here,  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  can  best 
uphold  Tyler  Dennett's  intention 
of  making  Williams  an 
environment  congenial  to  the 
carrying  on  of  an  intellectual  row 
by  young  men  (and  now,  women) 
of  good  manners  by  holding  to  our 
present  procedures. 

As  for  whose  graduation  it  is,  of 
course  the  quickest  and  simplest 
answer  is  "the  seniors'."  But 
nothing  is  really  that  simple. 
Graduation,  after  almost  two 
hundred  years,  also  belongs  to 
the  institution,  to  its  sense  of 
itself,  its  past,  and  its  future.  It  is 
an  occasion  when  it  puts  itself  on 
exhibition  to  its  friends  and 
supporters.  Graduation  also 
belongs  to  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  graduating  seniors,  to 
those  whose  sacrifices  and 
dreams  are  symbolized  by  those 
bright  young  men  and  women 
filing  across  the  Commencement 
stage.  Now,  all  of  this  is  not 
always  understood,  especially  by 
thoroughly  decent  and  promising 
students  whose  sense  of  the 
organic  relationships  of  society  is 
not  fully  developed.  Students 
sometimes  forget  that  while  the 
College  is  here  for  them  to  use,  it 
is  not  their  privilege  to  use  it  up. 
The  selection  of  a  speaker  for  the 
honor  of  addressing  a  Williams 
Commencement  audience  cannot 
be  left  solely  to  any  one  element 
of  the  community,  and  for  that 
reason  our  present  procedures 
seem  to  me  designed  to  best 
serve  all  of  us  who  have  a  stake— 
educational,  professional, 
psychological,  economic,  even 
romantic— in  the  College's 
future. 

I  have  found  previous  student 
members  of  the  degrees 
committee  at  first  sometimes 
uncertain  and  even  skeptical  of 
both  those  procedures  and  the 
results,  but  as  they  fully 
understood  the  reasons  for  them, 
they  recognized  that  the  method 
and  style  with  which  Williams 
went  about  selecting  speakers 


and  degree  recipients  best  served 
the  College  and  the  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

Frederick  Rudolph 

Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of 

History  and  College  Marshal 

Ed.  note:  Our  point  was  precisely 
that  we  should  at  least  have  a 
CHANCE  to  prove  ourselves 
more  responsible,  intelligent  ami 
accomplished  than  Amherst 
seniors,  if  indeed  those  are  the 
qualities  required  to  choose  an 
"acceptable  "graduation  speaker. 

Reply  to  McClellan 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  comment  on 
John  McClellan's  letter  to  the 
editor  of  16  October,  entitled, 
"Defense  Cuts?"  I  agree  with 
Mr.  McClellan  that  rational 
discussion  of  America's  defense 
policy  is  of  tremendous 
importance,  and  therefore  feel 
compelled  to  correct  some  of  the 
factual  inaccuracies  and 
misinformation  contained  in  his 
letter. 

In  this  second  paragraph  Mr. 
McClellan  states,  "If  one  side 
attacks,  well,  it  is  all  over.  We 
have  no  anti-missile  systems." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  "all 
over."  The  credibility  of 
America's  defense  policy  rests  on 
a  secure  second-strike  capability, 
which  is  ensured  by  our  reliance 
on  the  "triad"  of  nuclear 
systems— land-based  ICBMs,  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles.  Even  if  all  our  land  and 
air  nuclear  systems  are 
destroyed  in  a  first  strike,  which 
is  unlikely  in  itself,  the  United 
States  would  still  possess  over  650 
submarine-launched  nuclear 
weapons  in  41  nuclear 
submarines,  which  are  virtually 
invulnerable  to  Soviet  detection. 
As  a  point  of  information,  the 
United  States,  under  the  1974 
Protocol  to  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty,  is  allowed 
one  ABM  deployment  area, 
consisting  of  ABM  launchers, 
interceptors,  and  radars. 

Mr.  McClellan  erroneously 
states  that  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  over  300  SS-18  missiles. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics 
in  The  Military  Balance, 
published  by  The  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in 
London,  the  Soviets  have  only  20O 
SS-18S. 

In  what  is  his  grossest 
distortion,  Mr.  McClellan  would 
have  us  believe  that  a  5  megaton 
bomb  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
accurate  within  a  mile,  is  more 
effective  than  a  100  kiloton 
weapon,  possessed  by  the  United 
States,  accurate  to  one-eighth  of 
a  mile.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
Simple  mathematics  show  that 
the  five  megaton  weapon  has  an 
overpressure  of  150  pounds  per 
square  inch.  (Overpressure  is  the 
transient  pressure  produced  by 
the  shock  wave  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  over  and  above  the 
normal  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  is  measured  in  pounds  per 
square  inch— psi.)  The  more 
highly  accurate  100  kiloton 
weapon  has  an  overpressure  of 
800  psi,  with  the  effect  of  causing 
vastly  more  damage  than  the 
larger  yield  weapon. 

In  his  misguided  enthusiasm  to 
"prove"  his  argument,  Mr. 
McClellan  creates  a  scenario  in 
which  the  Soviets  evacuate  their 
major  cities  prior  to  launching  a 
first  strike.  Does  Mr.  McClellan 
seriously  believe  that  the 
removal  of  millions  of  people 
from  Soviet  cities  will  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  West?  I  am 
certain  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
Continued  on  Page  II 
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Continued  from  10 
would  be  interested  in  finding  out 
how  to  accomplish  this  enormous 
logistical      problem     without 
tipping  off  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets,  to  paraphrase  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  are  not  like  us. 
Their  activities  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Southern  Asia 
are  a  cause  for  concern  and 
reasoned  discussion,  not 
inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements  that  serve  no  useful 
purpose  except  to  hinder  rational 
debate  on  America's  defense 
policy. 

Mitchell  Reiss 
(Williams '79) 

Another  reply 


To  the  editor: 

These  are  a  few  comments  in 
reference  to  John  McClellan's 
disturbing  letter  on  the  necessity 
of  increased  militarism.  I  will  not 
disprove  his  facts,  easy  as  this 
may  be,  but  I  suggest  that  before 
he  sits  down  to  dash  off  the  next 
letter  that  he  get  the  record 
straight.  To  anyone  with 
familiarity  of  the  current 
situation,  it  is  apparent  that  his 
views  on  the  B-1,  M-X,  cruise 
missies,  SALT  II,  and 
"counterforce"  (the  Ultimate 
Madness)  are  erroneous. 

I  am  compelled  to  question  his 
definition  of  "highly  unrealistic 
views."  Is  it  not  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  with  over  12,000 
warheads,  the  firepower  of  over 
615,000  Hiroshimas,  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  alone,  that 
not  one  of  these  weapons  will  ever 
be  used?  Will  further  stockpiling 
decrease  the  chances  of  use?  This 
is  yet  to  mention  the  Third  World, 
which  is  rapidly  following  our 
nuclear  lead,  and  God  knows,  the 
situations  there  are  volatile. 

Our  military  policy  is  based  on 
"an  eye  for  an  eye"  (which  blinds 
everyone).  It  is  also  based  on 
genocide.  We  decry  the  Nazis,  yet 
threaten  to  do  far  worse 
ourselves.  In  our  fear  we  are 
blinded.  In  a  few  years  we  will 
see  full  deployment  of  cruise 
missies  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviets,  which,  due  to  their  tiny 
size,  are  undetectable  by 
"national  means,"  and  will  for  all 
practical  purposes  end 
diplomatic  efforts  at  arms 
control. 

The  time  to  start  working  for  a 
reverse  trend  is  now,  but  first  we 
must  learn  to  overcome  our 
inbred,  illusionistic  fear  of  being 
"left  defenseless"  and  learn  to 
fear  not  only  a  war  but  also  th 
moral  consequences  of  nuclear 
complicity.  We  do  have  a  choice. 
Let's  get  on  with  it. 

Dick  Doughty 

Trout  tantrums 


version  of  Dean  Grodzins'  name 
(while  Dean's  cartoon  for  the 
Record  appeared  on  the  facing 
page!),  Italianized  Larry 
Sheinfeld's  name  to  "Sheinfello," 
and  promoted  Peter  Stark  to 
winner  of  the  All-college 
Speaking  Contest  (Pete  finished 
second).  Moreover,  Lewis  would 
not  have  had  to  misquote  either 
Dan  Smith  or  myself  if  he  had 
actually  attended  the  event  that 
he  was  assigned  to  cover,  rather 
than  making  a  hurried  phone  call 
to  me  on  the  afternoon  that  his 
article  was  due.  I  understand  the 
Record's  policy  of  letting 
freshmen  reporters  "cut  their 
teeth"  on  such  allegedly 
unimportant  items  as  the 
Speaking  Union,  but  I  do  resent 
the  way  in  which  we  consistently 
get  gummed  to  death. 

More  in  sorrow 

than  in  anger, 

Jeffrey  P.  Trout 

President,  Adelphic  Speaking 

Union 

Grades  .  .  again 

To  the  editor, 

I  am  getting  very  sick  and  very 
tired  and  very  fed  up  with  Dean 
O'Connor  and  the  grade  inflation 
circus.  Thanks  to  a  new  system, 
we  now  have  one  decimal  place 
numbers  to  show  us  that  the 
G.P.A.  is  too  high.  I  think  a  better 
alternative  would  be  the 
automatic  subtraction  of  a  single 
point  from  every  student's 
average  (the  cleverer  readers 
will  already  have  realized  that 
this  would  give  us  an  11  point 
scale,  and  we  would  still  have 
inflation). 

Well,  all  right,  I've  got  another 
idea.  We  could  return  to  the  old 
four  point  system.  This  might  not 
help  matters  much,  but  at  least 
we  could  get  rid  of  double-digit 
inflation.  Of  course,  there  is  one 
fool  proof  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  grade  inflation  .  .  . 
shoot  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  the 
students. 

JoelR.  Bernard '82 

Deer  hunting 
necessary 

To  the  editor: 

Jeff  Cooper's  article  "Hopkins 
Forest:  an  arena  of  death"  is 
somewhat  misguided.  While  we 


To  the  editor: 

One  becomes  reasonably 
inured,  after  a  while,  to  the 
sophomoric  style,  chronic 
typographical  errors,  and 
generally  moronic  use  of 
material  standard  to  the  Record; 
but  Jeff  Lewis'  "Frosh  wins 
Adelphic  speaking  contest"  in 
your  Oct.  23  issue  plumbed 
startling  new  depths  of 
ineptitude.  Lewis  states  that  four 
contestants  participated,  but 
then  goes  on  to  name  only  three, 
thereby  slighting  Janet  Johnston 
of  Fayerweather,  who  delivered 
a  delightful  and  lucid  address  on 
the  role  of  the  individual  in 
reforming  society.  (Stu  Massad, 
please  take  note).  Aside  from  a 
crucial  editing  mistake  in  the 
first  sentence— at  least,  I  assume 
that  Lewis  meant  "85  per  cent" 
and  not  a  meaningless  "$85"— the 
article   contained  a   misspelled 


agree  that  a  vegetarian  diet  can 
be  cheaper  and  healthier  than  a 
carnivorous  diet,  and  that 
Williams  should  be  capable  of 
"taking  a  stand  on  an  ethical 
issue"  despite  adverse  local 
opinion.  Cooper  seems 
uninformed  about  the  population 
dynamics  of  deer. 

There  are  many  deer  in 
Hopkins  Forest,  but  few  if  any 
predators  such  as  wolves  and 
bobcats.  True,  man  is  an 
imperfect  predator,  but  he  is 
better  than  no  predator  at  all. 
While  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  have  natural  predators  in  the 
area,  there  is  not  enough  wild 
land  to  support  them.  Hunting 
should  be  allowed  to  continue 
until  a  workable  alternative  is 
presented. 

This  is  necessary  because  of 
the  demonstrated  adverse  effects 
of  a  deer  herd  which  is  too  large. 
Jim  Norton's  1977  study  of  the 
HMF  deer  herd  shower  that  deer 
were  forced  to  subsist  on 
undesirable  forage.  This  study 
was  conducted  during  the  months 
just  before  the  1977  hunting 
season.  Observations  of  heavily- 
browsed  plants  were  confirmed 
by  rumen  samples  of  deer  killed 
in  the  hunt.  Stopping  deer  hunting 
would  put  further  pressure  on  the 
forest  ecosystem.  This  pressure 
would  lead  to  starvation  of  some 
deer,  a  general  weakening  of  the 
herd,  and  a  decline  in  the 
diversity  and  stability  of  the 
Forest. 

Cooper  also  brought  up  the 
subject  of  poaching  and  illegal 
shooting  of  small  animals.  We 
have  explored  the  Forest  in  all 
seasons  without  discovering  any 
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"dead  or  dying"  small  animals 
left  "where  they  were  shot,"  as 
described  in  Cooper's  article.  His 
assumption  that  no  hunting  at  all 
would  deter  a  poacher  by  making 
him  more  obvious  would  make 
sense  in  most  situations,  but  the 
Hopkins  Forest  is  special  in  its 
location  at  the  corner  of  the  state. 
Hunters  from  New  York  and 
Vermont  spill  over  into  HMF.  In 
the  absence  of  the  permit 
checkers  funded  by  hunter  fees, 
there  would  be  no  control  of 
poachers  at  all. 

Despite  its  flaws,  hunting 
provides  some  much-needed 
control  of  the  deer  herd.  As  the 
noted  ecologist  Aldo  Leopold 
observed:  "just  as  a  deer  herd 
lives  in  mortal  fear  of  its  wolves, 
so  does  a  mountain  live  in  mortal 
fear  of  its  deer." 

Peggy  Duesenberry  '80 
Don  Weber '79 

Comment 

To  the  editor: 

As  a  freshman,  I  walked  over  to 
the  anti-apartheid  demonstration 
two  weeks  ago  with  a  degree  of 
anxiety,  a  stereotypic  image  of 
college  protest  rallies,  and  a  firm 
desire  to  remain  objective  all 
fixed  in  my  mind— I  left  without  a 
trace  of  any  of  the  three. 

I  was  indeed  convinced  that  the 
cause  to  which  WAAC  is 
committed  is  a  just  and  prudent 
one  (quite  a  statement  for  a 
stubborn  New  England 
Republican),  but  more  than  that  I 
was  deeply  moved  to  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  the 
participants.   It's   true  that  the 


stalwart  group  foresook  the 
concert  at  Chapin  to  shiver  for  a 
few  hours  outside  the  Faculty 
Club  in  a  seemingly  hopeless 
effort  to  convince  the  Trustees  to 
steer  a  course  for  divestiture; 
however,  what  impressed  me 
most  was  the  extraordinary 
sincerity,  conviction,  dedication, 
idealism,  and  respect  for  truth 
and  justice  evinced  by  the 
demonstrators.  These  are  all 
qualities  which  are  sadly  lacking 
in  many  facets  of  our  society.  It 
was  enough  to  make  a 
conservative  Republican  (on  the 
way  home  from  dinner  with  a 
Trustee)  stop  to  watch  and  listen 
on  that  cold  night,  and,  once 
listening,  it  didn't  take  long  for 
him  to  be  convinced  of  the 
nobility  of  the  cause. 

If  the  group  is  not  discouraged 
by  the  apparent  lack  of  progress 
over  the  last  few  years,  and  if 
WAAC  continues  to  remain  true 
to  its  ideals,  one  day,  I  believe,  it 
may  even  crack  the  seemingly 
impassive  facade  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Gratefully  submitted, 
Donald  R.  Carlson 
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Hunger 

Action 
group 

fights 
starvation 

by  Elizabpth  Kosnagle 
Over  12,000  people  die  of 
starvation  each  day  and  10 
million  people  each  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  maldistribution 
within  the  international  food 
system.  This  reality,  however, 
does  not  seem  very  immediate  to 
most  Williams  students. 

The  Williams  Hunger  Action 
Project  (WHAP)  is  trying  to  do 
something  about  these  problems, 
both  starvation  and  the  relative 
unawareness  of  the  local 
community.  The  students  who 
make  up  WHAP  have  two  major 
purposes  in  their  study  of  the 
world  hunger  problem,  educating 
the  community  and  raising  funds 
for  short  term  relief  projects. 

WHAP  distributed  a  newsletter 
to  all  students  last  year  as  part  of 
its  attempt  to  make  the  issue  of 
world  hunger  more  apparent, 
from  which  the  above  figures 
were  quoted.  Alison  Nevin,  '81,  a 
member  of  WHAP,  says  "We 
want  people  on  campus  to  be  able 
to  get  in  touch  with  problems  they 
nevftr  really  see.  We  just  want  to 
be  visible,  so  that  people  can  see 
we're  there  for  a  reason." 

Probably  the  most  visible 
activity  the  group  has  sponsored 
is  an  annual  fast,  held  a  week 
before  Thanksgiving.  Last  year  a 
"quarter  of  the  student  body 
participated,  by  agreeing  not  to 
eat  in  any  college  dining  room  on 
that    day.    The    college    then 


donated  $2  per  participant  to 
Oxfam,  nationwide  sponsor  of  the 
fast.  By  fasting,  students  became 
physically  aware  of  hunger,  and 
WHAP  received  some  needed 
publicity.  One  week  from 
Thursday,  November  15,  the 
annual  Oxfam  fast  will  once 
again  assert  the  immediacy  of 
world  hunger  and  WHAP's 
attempt  to  help  fight  it. 

WHAP  goes  beyond  the  fast, 
however.  Last  year  the  members 
participated  in  a  Food  Day  Fair 
in  North  Adams.  The  Fair,  a 
community  event,  provided  a 
chance  for  groups  to  "gather 
together  and  demonstrate  area 
resources  for  fighting  food 
problems,"  according  to  Nevin. 

The  Fair  provided  information 
on  hunger  problems  and  on 
organizations  dealing  with  them. 
Groups  organized  hunger 
simulation  games  and  showed 
filmstrips.  In  addition,  groups  at 
the  Fair  pointed  out  methods  of 
combatting  hunger  right  here  in 
the  Williamstown-Adams  area, 
not  just  abroad. 

For  the  further  education  of 
students  and  community,  WHAP 
plans  to  show  videotapes  of  a 
Public  Broadcasting  Service 
documentary  on  hunger  in 
Baxter,  sometime  before  the  fast. 

WHAP  is  also  planning  to 
continue  publishing  a  newsletter 
this  year.  It  is  compiling  a 
bibliography  of  sources  dealing 
with  food  issues,  so  that  people 
who  want  information  will  know 
where  to  find  it. 

Besides  publicity  WHAP  has 
engaged  in  major  fundraising 
activities.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
group  conducted  the  Harvest  of 
Hope  Walk,  4th  annual  Berkshire 
County  hunger  walk. 

Participants  walked  from 
Williamslown  to  North  Adams 
and  back,  to  college  pledges.  This 
year  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
went  to  Unicef's  National  Year  of 
the  Child,  and  the  rest  was  given 
to  local  projects  dealing  with  the 


needs  of  the  poor  in  Berkshire 
County. 

WHAP  benefits  many  outside 
organizations.  Remarked 
member  John  Gasperini,  '80, 
"Tieing  in  with  groups  is  great; 
the  more  groups  we're  tied  to,  the 
more  information  we  can  get,  and 
the  more  effective  we  are." 

But  WHAP  considers  its 
beneficiaries  carefully.  Nevin 
says,  "We  try  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  we  send  is  going 
mostly  to  projects,  not  just  to 
administrative  costs." 

Oxfam  is  one  such  non-profit 
organization  that  funds  self-help 
programs  abroad.  It  receives  no 
government  money,  so  there  is  no 
risk  of  political  implications  in  its 
aid-giving.      Groups  who 

contribute  to  Oxfam  can 
designate  where  they  want  their 
money  to  go.  WHAP  asked  that 
the  money  from  last  year's  fast  at 
Williams  go  to  Sri  Lanka. 


Bread  for  the  World,  to  which 
many  WHAP  members  belong,  is 
a  Christian  organization  working 
to  affect  legislation  on  food  issues 
through  letter-writing  campaigns 
to  senators  and  the  President. 
Nevin  calls  it  "a  grass  roots 
attempt  to  get  U.S.  citizens 
thinking  about  hunger  and  doing 
something  about  it." 

WHAP  began  in  the  spring  of 
1975,  following  a  highly 
publicized  incident  in  the  Sahal. 
Many  years  of  drought  had  made 
the  food  shortage  in  this  area 
extreme.  International  attention 
focused  on  this  situation  and 
people  all  over,  including 
Williams  students,  organized 
efforts  to  send  food  and  aid. 

"This  incident,"  says 
Gasperini,  "highlighted  the  need 
for  long-term  planning."  A  group 
of  concerned  students  formed 
WHAP  to  study  ongoing  hunger 
problems.  Unfortunately,  when 
the  immediate  crisis  ended,  so 
did  the  level  of  interest  and 
involvement. 


SHAP  is  now  a  small  group,  but 
it  has  big  plans  and  ambitions. 
Nevin  says,  "We  are  really  open 
to  new  ideas  and  seeking  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  hunger;  it  is 
such  a  vast  problem."  Gasperini 
stresses  that  a  "receptive 
attitude  on  campus"  is 
important. 

"The  group  has  weekly  meetings 
on  Thursday  evenings  at  9:30  in 
the  Mission  Park  piano  lounge,  to 
which  everyone  is  welcome. 
Members  work  toward  self- 
education  at  these  meetings, 
which  include  filmstrips,  movies, 
and  occasional  speakers  from  the 
Center  for  Development 
Economics 

Assessing  thfe  group's  chances 
for  long-term  or  substantial 
success,  Gasperini  says,  "a  lot  of 
the  world's  problems  aren't  going 
to  be  solved  overnight,  if  ever, 
but  whatever  anyone  can  do  is 
important.  You  have  to  look  at 
things  on  a  small  scale- 
whatever  you  do  makes  a 
difference." 


SAB  coordinates   College   social  life 
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Last  year  the  College  Council 
created  the  Student  Activities 
Board  (SAB)  to  help  coordinate 
many  of  the  college's  social 
activities. 

The  SAB  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  Log,  Coffeehouse 
and  the  Concert  Commission 
along  with  coordinating  all- 
college  parties. 

SAB  chairman  Roger  Prevot 
said  his  primary  function  is  to 
organize  campus  activities  so 
that  no  conflicts  result.  "What 
used  to  happen  was  that  two, 
maybe  three,  houses  would  plan 
all-college  parties  for  the  same 
night,"  Prevot  said.  "It  was 
ridiculous;  each  house  lost  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  the 
parties  were  horrible." 

Prevot  has  installed  an 
answering  service  to  receive 
news  of  any  planned  events. 
Subsequently,  the  SAB  arranges 
the  schedule  so  that  on  most 
weekends  only  one  party  is 
planned. 

"When  a  house  wishes  to  have 
an  all-college  party  it  simply  lets 
me  know,"  Prevot  said.  "If 
another  one  hasn't  already  been 
scheduled,  the  house  receives  the 
o.k.  from  me."  Prevot  stressed 
that  this  system  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  houses.  "All  of  the  house 
presidents  are  members  of  the 
SAB.  Decisions  are  made  by  the 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
FLOWERS 

''Your  Campus  Flower  Shop'' 

*  Wide  Selection  Of  Plants  &  Care  Products 

*  Fresh  Cut  Flowers 

•  Corsages,  Boutonnieres,  Nosegays,  etc. 

•  FTD  &  Teleflora  World  Wide  Delivery  Service 

*  Silk  &  Dried  Flowers 

•  Arrangements      *  Gift  Certificates  ^  *  Weekly  Specials 


10-5  Daily 
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(OFFSPRINGSTREET) 

(Behind  First  Aggie  Bank) 
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whole  board." 

Although  the  raised  drinking 
age  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
major  factor  affecting  the  social 
life  at  Williams— at  least  for  most 
freshmen  and  sophomores— 
Prevot  feels  the  changes  have 
been  minimal.  "Alcohol  is  still 
served  at  all  parties,  Prevot  said. 
"The  only  worry  for  the 
administration  has  been  over 
possible  situations  that  could 
bring  the  town  authorities  onto 
the  campus." 

The  Log,  though,  has  definitely 
been  hurt  by  the  new  law. 
Business  in  the  first  few  months 
has  dropped  significantly  despite 
the  attractions  of  the  big-screen 
games  and  pizza.  With  the  return 
to  the  use  of  pitchers  for  beer, 


Prevot  anticipates  a  revival  in 
Log's  popularity. 

The  Coffeehouse,  held  in 
Baxter  Hall's  Rathskellar  every 
Saturday  night,  is  one  activity 
unaffected  by  the  raised  drinking 
age.  "It's  a  place  where  people 
who  aren't  into  the  heavy  party 
scene  can  sit  and  enjoy  good 
music  in  a  mellow  setting," 
Prevot  said.  "It's  a  very 
important  alternative  and  is 
growing  in  popularity." 

Prevot  has  a  hand  in  the  other 
musical  events  on  campus,  in 
particular  the  concert  series. 
After  a  successful  debut  in 
Chapin  Hall  featuring  the  New 
Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,  Prevot 
anticipates  a  good  year. 


Setearical  Notes 


Continued  from  Page  5 

Dean  to  wed>  exchange  student 

Hopkins  Hall  was  a  happy 
place  indeed  this  afternoon  when 
one  of  the  Deans  annpunced  his 
engagement  to  a  visiting 
exchange  student. 

Wearinga  stocking  mask  ("her 
slocking,  of  course,"  he  said 
jokingly)  and  a  smile,  the  Dean 
announced  the  planned  nuptials 
as  part  of  a  new  administrative 
effort  to  improve  relations  with 
other  schools. 

"In  this  age  of 

interdependence,"  said  the  Dean, 
"it  is  important  to  demonstrate 
the  closeness  of  our  school  to  that 
of  those  with  whom  we  closely 
associate.  What  better  way  than 
to  follow  the  examples  of  royal 
families  of  old  with  an  inter- 
institutional  marriage?" 

The  move  was  widely 
supported  by  administrators  at 
other  schools. 

"The  wisdom  of  this  sort  of 
thing  speaks  for  itself,"  said  the 
Dean  of  Smith  College. 

"We're    considering    enacting 


the  same  kind  of  intercourse  with 
other  schools  ourself,"  leaked  a 
Dartmouth  dean. 

"Could  you  repeat  the  question, 
please?"  queried  an  Amherst 
administrator. 

Although  this  Dean's  future 
wife  hails  from  Mount  Holyoke, 
the  administration  expressed 
hopes  that  other  arrangements  of 
similar  fashion  could  be 
arranged. 

"We  certainly  wouldn't  want 
fine  institutions  such  as  Smith 
College  or  Wheaton  to  feel  left 
out,"  commented  one  Hopkins 
honcho.  General  support  for  this 
statement  was  voiced  throughout 
Hopkins  Hall  and  the  faculty 
locker  room  after  the  last 
student-teacher  broomball  game. 

Speculation  on  the  identity  of 
the  announcing  Dean  was 
feverish,  but  one  person's  name 
was  never  in  the  running. 

"You  can  be  sure  it's  not  me," 
laughed  Dean  Nancy  Mclntire. 
The  present  wife  of  the  Dean  who 
made  the  announcement  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 
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CFM's   Davidson  resigns 


Mono  Davidson  at  the  mike. 


(photo  by  Gast) 


Octet  stages  successful  concert 


Continued  from  Page* 

Chuck  Hirsch  did  some  bird 
calls  during  "Gems  of  1913" 
which  I  felt  employed  an 
excessive  number  of  accidentals, 
and  his  tremolo  was  closer  to  a 
trill;  but  then,  everybody  picks 
on  Chuck. 

After  a  short  song  that  the 
group  claimed  to  have  learned  off 
a  record  proved  to  have  a 
scratch,  Mr.  Robinson  turned  his 
chin  up  at  the  audience, 
indicating  his  arrogance  and  his 
beard,  and  declared  to  the 
audience  that  the  Octet  was 
"going  to  invade  your  personal 
space." 

The  nine  young  gentlemen  then 
climbed  a  bit  off  the  stage  for 
another  solo  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
this  time  the  brand-new  heart- 
tugger  "Just  in  Case  You  Change 
Your  Mind."  Although  I  thought 
it  was  something  of  a  yawner,  the 
female  contingent  in  the  audience 
corrected  me. 

"Paul's  solo  was  great," 
gushed  one  young  lady.  "It  just 
made  my  heart  go  pitty-pat!" 

"It  was  like  he  was  singing  just 
to  me,"  said  another  breathless 
babe. 

Despite  some  hoarseness,  the 
crowd  enjoyed  Vern  Mackall's 
emotion-packed  solo  in  "  'Berta 
Lee." 

"Vern's  solo  was  great," 
gushed  one  young  lady.  "It  just 
made  my  heart  go  pitty-pat!" 

"It  was  like  he  was  singing  just 
to  me,"  said  another. 

Displaying  the  stellar  sense  of 
timing  that  may  someday   get 


from  OCC 


DATA   TERMINAL    SYSTEMS, 

Stow,  MA.  has  job  openings  for 
systems  analysts,  sales 
representatives,  sales  support 
and  field  service  representatives. 
Mike  Masi,  '78  is  willing  to  talk  to 
students  about  career 
possibilities  at  DTS:  contact  him 
at  P.O.  Box  208,  Sudbury,  MA. 
01776. 

SENIORS:  Chemical  Bank, 
Ernest  &  Whinney  internships 
deadline  has  been  extended.  Your 
resumes  must  be  handed  in  to 
OCC  by  Nov.  8. 

U.  OF  AKRON  offers  a  Graduate 

Program  in  Urban  Affairs.  This 

degree  qualifies  students  for  jobs 

in  either  the  private  or  the  public 

sector  of  urban  affairs. 

OCC    PROGRAMS    &    GRAD 

SCHOOLS: 

Nov.    7    -    Mead    Internship 

Introductory  Mtg.,  Sophomores 

and  Juniors,  7:00  pm  OCC. 

Nov.  8  -  Emory  Law  School,  10-2; 

Albany  Law,  2-4;  Chemical  Bank, 

7:00  pm  at  OCC. 

Nov.  9  -  SUNY-Buffalo,  Uw 

Nov.  12  -  Vanderbilt  Business,  9- 

4:30;    J.    W.    Thompson— John 

Rindlaub  will  be  at  the  Log  at 

7:00  pm  to  talk  with  interested 

students. 

Nov.  13  -  Air  Force,  10:00  at  OCC. 


him  a  date,  the  wildly  original 
Kevin  Weist  rendered  in  rapid 
succession  his  imitation  of  a  baby 
being  born,  two  babies  ijeing 
born,  twins  being  born,  an 
elephant  being  born,  a  baby  being 
born  under  water  and  then  under 
a  pillow,  did  not  do  a  baby  being 
born  over  a  Waring  blender  and 
falling  in  to  be  pureed,  did  do 
Charles  Bronson  and  Charlie 
Brown's  teacher  being  born,  and 
finally  wound  up  the  set  with  the 
aid  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Mackall  to  do  a  rock  group  Iseing 
born. 


"Chattanooga  Shoe  Shine 
Boy,"  a  number  the  group 
supposedly  learned  in  two  days, 
was  the  "last  song  of  the  night," 
but  the  Octet  seemed  to  think  the 
applause  after  the  last  song 
entitled  them  to  an  encore  and 
returned  for  "In  the  Still  of  the 
Night."  The  mildly  amusing  T- 
shirt  magnate  Chuck  Hirsch  then 
unveiled  a  new  T-shirt:  "The 
Williams  Octet— Three  Years  of 
Men  and  Tenors  Comodulaling." 
Although  reputed  to  contain 
subtleties  of  humor  which  escape 
the  average  reviewer,  it  strikes 


Mac  shows  its  tusk 


Continued  from  Page  7 
especially      in      the      spare 
instrumental    arrangements    of 
the  songs. 

Buckingham's  musical 
courageousness,  however,  is  by 
no  means  "breakthrough 
material"  for  rock  music  in 
general.  His  excursions  into  the 
more  ragged  and  unmediated 
aspects  of  musical  assemblage, 
while  fairly  radical  for  such  a 
conventional  group  as  Fleetwood 
Mac,  have  been  explored  much 
more  fully  and  authoritatively  by 
others.  "The  works  of  Robert 
Fripp  and  David  Bowie 
(particularly  on  Low)  stand  as 
fine  comparison  pieces. 

Still,  that  the  group  would 
make  these  striking  musical 
explorations  is  admirable.  That 
Fleetwood  Mac,  a  group  which 
certainly  did  not  have  to  take  any 
big  chances  on  Tusk,  chose  not  to 
play  it  completely  safe,  is 
eminently  encouraging.  These 
discs     point     to    a     possible 


expansion  of  the  range  of  popular 
rock  music.  While  most  of  today  s 
groups. are  content  to  rest  (and 
inevitably  stagnate)  within  the 
mainstream  of  airplay  rock, 
Fleetwood  Mac  daringly  gives 
the  scope  of  their  art  new 
breadth. 

This  synthesis  of  newness  with 
familiarity  frequents  Tusk.  And 
coupled  with  Buckingham's 
production  and  compositional 
influences  are  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  compelling 
harmonies  in  contemporary 
music.  Multi-layered,  these  vocal 
strains  float  in  and  out  of  many  of 
the  songs.  This  combination  of 
fineaesthetic  appeal  and  musical 
daring  makes  Tusk  not 
necessarily  an  entirely 
"successful"  album,  but 
certainly  a  most  promising  one. 
And  this  is  very  uplifting,  coming 
from  a  group  that  did  not  need  to 
promise  anything  at  all. 

— Larry  Sisson 


Veteran's  Day  Special 

Discontinued  casual  shoes 

for  women  from  Bass, 

Rockport,  Bort  Carleton 

Values  to  44.95 

Now  $19.99 


by  Peter  Slruzzi 

Frustration  and  time 
commitments  were  the  main 
reasons  for  WCFM  Program 
Director  Steve  "Mono" 
Davidson's  retirement  on 
October  23.  Davidson  '80  decided 
to  leave  the  Board  of  Directors 
late  this  summer  after  two  years 
of  service.  He  will  retain  his 
weekly  show  "Mono  in  Stereo" 
and  will  remain  on  the  production 
staff  as  technical  consultant  and 
advisor.  The  Board  of  Directors 
will  choose  Davidson's  successor 
this  evening. 

"Everytime  I  tried  to  do 
something  positive,  I  was 
frustrated  by  a  lack  of  interest  on 


me  as  a  less  impressive  effort 
than  some  of  Chuck's  previous 
work,  which  is  pure  genius. 

"Gee,  Chuck,"  deadpanned 
Paul  Robinson,  "and  they  said 
you'd  be  dull  after  that  lobotomy. 

"Personally,  I  think  the  other 
guys  are  just  jealous  of  Chuck," 
opined  one  armchair 

quarterback,  "because  he's  the 
only  one  of  them  with  both  facial 
hair  and  a  girl  friend." 

Kevin  Weist,  as  usual,  had  the 
last  word.  "Chuck,"  he  said,  "if 
you  had  one  more  neuron,  you'd 
have  a  synapse." 

The  group  then  nailed  "Little 
Willie"  with  the  help  of  Bill 
"Maestro"  Hahn  and  a  large 
bone,  finishing  the  evening's 
performance  with  "Ride  the 
Chariot,"  on  which  Mr.  Hirsch's 
rich  and  clear  baritone  was 
particularly  resonant  and  Dave 
Strickland's  rangy  tenor  showed 
the  Octet  has  a  future  in  music  as 
well  as  comedy. 


the  part  ol  some  of  my 
colleagues,"  Davidson 
commented.  "There  are  those 
who  really  care.  Some  people  on 
the  board  don't  really  care, 
aren't  really  interested.  There's 
too  much  politics  and  not  enough 
'get  the  job  done.'  There's  also  a 
lot  of  ego  getting  in  the  way. 
Everybody's  afraid  of  stepping 
on  everyone  else's  toes.  Some 
members  of  the  board  aren't 
willing  to  put  in  the  time  or  the 
effort;  they  look  at  the  station  as 
an  electronic  sandbox." 

While  Davidson  praises  the 
music,  production,  news, 
community  affairs  and  personnel 
departments,  he  claims  some  of 
the  "higher-ups'  "  priorities  are 
"all  screwed  up."  He  continues: 
"There  is  a  blatant  lack  of 
concern"  about  completing  the 
renovations  and  conforming  to 
FCC  regulations;  there  seem  to 
some  "irregularities  in  operating 
procedure  at  WCFM." 

In  addition,  Davidson  wanted 
more  time  to  work  on  a  honors 
thesis  in  physics  and  other 
academic  commitments.  "I 
really  wasn't  enjoying  it 
anymore,"  he  said.  "It  was  a 
constant  hassle  for  me ;  my  phone 
rang  all  the  time  with  people 
havine    problems. 

Davidson  said  he  stayed  long 
enough  to  complete  supervision 
of  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  in  the  WCFM  studios, 
and  establish  the  program  policy. 
Now  that  the  major  work  is 
accomplished,  he  said  he  feels 
"I've  made  a  contribution.  I've 
gone  as  far  as  I  can  go  and  I've 
been  waiting  for  this  for  a  long 
time.  I  can  breathe  a  little 
easier." 


-PLEASE  NOTICE- 


it  has  become  apparent  that 
a, collection  of  small  wooden 
carved  butter  presses  has 
disappeared  from  the  Hopkins 
Forest  Carriage  Barn.  This  is 
especially  unfortunate  since 
these  presses  were  on  loan 
from  the  Hancock  Shaker 
Village.  If  anyone  has  any 
Information      as      to      the 


whereabouts  of  these  Items, 
please  contact  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies  (597- 
2346). 

The  designs  on  these  presses 
are   as  follows:    2   pineapple 
designs,  an  acorn,  a   leaf,  a 
fern,   a   fruit,  and    a    poking, 
mold. 


This  announcement  does  not  constitute  an  offer  to  exchange  or  sell 
or  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  exchange  or  buy,  these  securities 
and  appears  as  a  matter  of  record  only. 


The  parfies  of  the  first  part  of 

ALFORD,  FETERSON,  McMURREY 
and  NEWHAUS,  Ltd, 

would  like  to  wish 

MS.  JOAN  THOMPSON  NEWHAUS 

a  belated  happy 
twenty -first  birthday. 


A.J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  Agent 


October  29,  1979 
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71  Gargoyle  discusses  image- 


Campus  leaders  discuss  Gargoyle  policy  over  an  Intensive  brunch 
session.  Members  of  Gargoyle  eaf  cheese  omelettes,  bacon,  orange 
juice  and  bagels  with  cream  cheese.  They  also  put  on  their  pants  one 
leg  at  a  time.  (Photo  by  Kraus) 


Continued  from  Page  1 

resume-filler."  Precisely  for  that 
reason,  he  and  several  other 
present  Gargoyle  members 
considered  declining  their 
nominations  to  the  society  last 
year. 

Bart  Mitchell  '80  said  he 
accepted  membership  into  the 
society  with  "skepticism,  based 
on  the  organization's  failure  to 
perform  a  significant  community 
function.  "Gargoyle  members 
seemed  to  be  digging  (or  things  to 
worry  about,  and  then  merely 
arguing  the  issues  among 
themselves,"  he  said. 

According  to  Goren,  the  biggest 
problem  confronting  Gargoyle 
this  year  is  a  difficulty  in 
reaching  a  consensus  among  its 
members,  on  both  the  ends  and 


Students  arrested  at  protest- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  World  Trade  Center. 
Thousands  of  people  gathered  to 
hear  various  speakers  and  to 
receive  information  about  the 
next  day's  protest.  Early  Monday 
morning,  demonstrators  arrived 
and  proceeded  to  block  entrances 
to  the  Exchange.  The  narrow 
downtown  streets  were  heavily 
congested,  and  hundreds  of  police 
helped  to  cleElr  passageways  for 
workers.  Identification  was 
required  to  pass  through  the 
police  barricades. 

Arrests  began  at  about  7  A.M. 
The  Williams   students   were 


arrestedat8:30A.M.  while  trying 
to  block  traffic  at  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Broadway.  While  many 
of  those  arrested  went  limp  to 
demonstrate  noncooperation,  and 
had  to  be  carried  away  by  police, 
the  Williams  students  said  they 
decided  to  walk  "with  dignity". 

"We  were  photographed,  and 
they  asked  for  our  names  and 
addresses,"  said  Denis  Doyon. 
"We  only  gave  our  first  names. 
Then  we  went  to  the  84th  precinct 
in  Brooklyn,  where  we  waited  on 
the  bus  for  four  hours  before 
being  booked.  By  6  P.M.  we  were 


Committee  recommends  drapes 


The  Williams  College  Energy 
Conservation  Committee  (ECO 
has  made  a  series  of  conservation 
recommendations  to  the  College 
administration  which  are  aimed 
at  cutting  the  Williams  energy 
bill. 

The  recommendations  are:  1) 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
hanging  drapes  or  some  other 
suitably  protective  material  over 
the  large  glass  panes  in 
Bronfman  library  and  the 
Mission  Park  dining  room  and 
main  hall  areas,  2)  to  conduct  a 
lighting  survey  of  all  college 
buildings    towards     reducing 


lighting  to  acceptable  minimum 
levels,  3)  to  enforce  equitable 
heating  of  faculty  offices,  4)  to 
check  all  classrooms  and 
classroom  buildings  early  in  the 
evening  to  be  certain  they  are 
locked,  and  5)  to  reinforce  with 
the  trustees  the  idea  that  new 
construction  requires  allocation 
not  only  of  sufficient  endowment 
to  cover  general  maintenance  but 
specifically  enough  endowment 
to  cover  plausible  projected 
energy  costs. 

These  recommendations  have 
been  submitted  to  President  John 
Chandler  for  his  consideration. 
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back  in  Manhattan.  They  gave  us 
food  and  then  brought  us  to 
holding  cells  where  we  met  other 
protesters. 

"I  came  away  with  a  changed 
impression  of  the  police,"  said 
Doyon.  "They  were  very  nice; 
they  sang  songs  with  us  and 
talked  to  us.  I  think  that  by  the 
end  of  the  day  they  appreciated 
us  and  understood  that  we  were 
.  not  just  a  bunch  of  crazy  kids; 
they  understood  the  reasoning 
behind  our  action." 

Demonstrators  agreed  that  the 
protest  was  successful  in  calling 
attention  to  the  idea  of  opposing 
corporate  investment  in  the 
nuclear  field.  "Not  only  are  there 
high  social  costs  like  low-level 
radiation  and  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  accident,  but  the 
economic  costs  are  high,"  said 
Cutler.  "The  reason  companies 
are  making  whatever  profit  they 
do  make  on  nuclear  power  is 
because  government  subsidies 
eliminate  many  costs  that  should 
be  paid  by  the  companies.  From 
a  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
an  investor  might  decide  that 
nuclear  investment  is  too  risky." 

"What  we  tried  to  do  Monday 
was  to  let  these  investors  know 
what  their  money  was  doing," 
Carol  Shaw  '80  added.  "The 
grassroots,  non-violent 
demonstration  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  of  doing  this." 


means  of  the  organization.  At 
present.  Gargoyle  lacks  any  form 
of  executive  body.  "There  are  too 
many  people  with  too  many 
different  concerns  to  center  on  a 
single  issue."  Goren  said. 

Along  with  Mitchell,  Goren 
advocates  splitting  the  group  into 
subcommittees  to  study  a  variety 
of  topics  at  one  time.  Other 
members  disagree,  and  argue 
that  Gargoyle,  should  work  as  a 
group  in  the  intensive  study  of  a 
single  issue.  Terming  the  sub- 
committee approach  "divisive 
and  not  very  productive,"  Karon 
Walker  '80  proposed  that  the 
organization  "commit  itself  to 
cover  every  facet  of  involvement 
on  an  issue"  in  order  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  researched  opinion 
paper. 

Gargoyle's  primary  focus  this 
year  has  been  in  the  area  of 
educational  policy.  Chuck  Hirsch 
'80  recently  petitioned  the  College 
Council  on  behalf  of  the  society  to 
extend  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  Winter  Study  99 
projects  by  one  week— a  request 
that  was  granted  by  the 
administration.  Last  week, 
seniors  Hirsch,  Byron  Walker, 
Karon  Walker  and  Randy  Wang 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
persuade  the  administration  to 
lengthen  this  semester's 
shortened  reading  period  by  one 
day.  Despite  thg  initial  rebuff, 
they  plan  to  pursue  the  issue, 
further.  Distrubed  by  the 
calendar  and  Scheduling 
proposal  to  the  faculty,  (see  story 
page  1),  the  society  has  posted 
signs  in  dining  halls  urging 
students  to  lobby  professors  to 
vote  against  the  proposal. 

One  of  the  Gargoyle  Society's 
"sustaining  forces",  according  to 
Mark  Lanier,  has  been  the 
support  of  its  past  members. 
Under  the  direction  of  its 
president,  Joe  Hartney  '73,  the 


Gargoyle  Alumni  Association  has 
collected  enough  donations  to 
finance  an  annual  $1,500 
undergraduate  scholarship  on 
behalf  of  the  society.  In  the 
interest  of  keeping  former 
members  up  to  date  on  recent 
activities,  the  1979  Gargoyle  has 
considered  arranging  a  reunion 
in  New  York  city.  "The  alums 
have  a  measure  of  real  respect 
for  the  institution,"  Lanier 
observed. 

Gargoyle  Is 

hampered  by 

a  lack  of 

coherent  purpose. 

Despite  the  apparent 
bnthusiasm  of  its  members, 
Gargoyle  is  still '  hampered  by 
what  Goren  termed  "a  lack  of 
coherent  purpose."  At  present, 
the  group's  plans  for  future 
action  are  indefinite.  One 
proposal  currently  under 
consideration  is  the  creation  of  a 
"student-run  baccalaureate"  in 
the  spring  semester,  featuring  a 
speaker  chosen  by  vote  of  the 
senior  class.  The  society  also 
'hopes  to  meet  with  the  Trustees 
when  they  convene  again  at 
Williams  in  January. 

Most  of  the  members  of 
Gargoyle  agree  that  the 
organization  possesses  the 
potential  to  perform  an 
important  role  in  the  student 
power  structure.  Disagreement 
centers  on  what  this  role  should 
be,  and  what  particular  tactics 
should  be  used  to  maximize  both 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
"We've  got  to  work  together — to 
act  as  a  group  above  the  rest  of 
the  groups,"  said  Karon  Walker. 

"If  we're  not  going  to  serve  a 
real  function,"  Goren  added,  "we 
might  as  well  pack  it  up." 


Hunger  group  plansNov.  15th  fast 


The  Williams  Hunger  Action 
Project  (W.H. A. P.)  is  organizing 
a  campus  Fast  for  Thurs.  Nov. 
15th  in  conjunction  with  the  Sixth 
Annual  Fast  fona  World  Harvest 
sponsored  nationally  by  Oxfam- 
America. 

Members  and  friends  of 
W.H.A-.P.  will  be  pledging 
students  for  participation  in  the 
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Fast  and  pasing  out  information 
at  all  the  dining  halls  on  Thurs., 
Nov.  8th.  Fri.,  Nov.  9th  and  .Sun^, 
Nov.  11th.  Food  Services  will 
contribute  the  basic  food  cost  of 
$2.45  per  faster  (adjusted  rates 
for  partial  board  plan)  to  Oxfam- 
America,  a  nbn-profit 

international  agency  which 
works  with  four  other  national 
Oxfam  committees  to  raise  funds 
for  self-help  development 
projects  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

CES  receives 
Mellon  grant 

The  Williams  College  Center 
for  Environmental  Studies  has 
been  awarded  a  $60,000  grant 
from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  of  New  York  City. 
The  grant  will  support 
undergraduate  research  in  topics 
related  to  the  environment  and 
natural  resources  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

In  announcing  the  grant, 
Thomas  C.  Jorhng,  the  Director 
of  the  Center,  said  the  "grant  will 
enhance  significantly  our 
educational  programs.  Providing 
support  for  students  to  perform 
research  on  current 

environmental  issues  will  open  a 
whole  range  of  learning 
experiences  that,  without  such 
support,  often  go  unfulfilled.  This 
grant  will  help  us  prepare 
Williams  students  to  make 
significant  contributions  to 
helping  solve  the  crucial 
environmental  problems  facing 
our  society  now  and  in  the 
future." 
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BRUNSWICK,  MAINE 

Last  spring  the  Bowdoin 
College  Governing  Board  passed 
a  resolution  requiring  an  end  to 
sex  discrimination  by  fraternities 
at  the  college.  The  resolution 
states  "It  is  the  policy  of  Bowdoin 
College  that  full  and  equal 
participation  in  the  affairs  and 
governance  of  chapters  of 
Bowdoin  fraternities  be  extended 
to  women  students."  Recently 
the  Student  Life  Committee 
requested  that  the  fraternities 
report  on  the  status  of  women  in 
the  organizations,  and  make  any 
necessary  changes  to  comply 
with  the  resolution. 

However,  Zeta,  one  of  the 
fraternities  at  Bowdoin,  decided 
to  exclude  women  from 
membership  altogether, 
becoming  again  an  all  male 
fraternity.  Three  other 
fraternities  on  campus  approved 
the  decision,  but  have  no  plans  to 
follow  Zeta's  example.  These 
fraternities  allow   women    to 


become  social  members  only  at 
the  local  level.  The  college  has  no 
sororities  and  doesn't  plan  to 
form  any. 

The  Afro  American  Society  at 
Bowdoin  held  a  peaceful 
demonstration  at  the  James 
Bowdoin  Day  celebration  to 
protest  the  firing  of  history 
professor  John  Walter,  who  also 
directed  the  Afro  American 
Studies  program. 

The  Afro  American  Society 
organized  the  protest  to  draw 
attention  to  both  Walter's  firing 
and-  other  campus  issues 
concerning  blacks.  These  issues 
include  changing  the  admissions 
policy  toward  blacks,  appointing 
a  full  time  minority  recruiter  to 
the  admissions  department,  and 
more  administration  support  for 
black  faculty. 

HAVERFORD,  PA. 

Bryn  Mawr  plans  to  build  a  new 
Campus  Center  which  will 
include  a  swimming  pool, 
auditorium,  post  office,  book 
store,   club  offices,    conference 


and  recreational  rooms,  and  a 
dining  hall  for  the  entire  college. 
Construction  has  not  yet  begun, 
and  the  college  is  still  awaiting 
most  of  the  $6  million  necessary 
for  the  project. 

The  college  received  an  $8 
million  grant  recently  from  the 
Pew  Memorial  Trust  for 
renovation  of  existing  buildings. 

Bryn  Mawr  plans  to  expand 
enrollment  from  1000  to  1200 
students  over  the  next  four  years. 
This  action  hopefully  will  reduce 
the  college's  budget  deficit, 
projected  for  next  year  at 
$500,000.  The  increased 
enrollment  will  raise  the  student- 
faculty  ratio  from  8:1  to  10:1.  It 
will  also  create  a  shortage  of 
student  housing.  Plans  to 
overcome  this  problem  include 
remodelling  college  dining  halls, 
once  the  campus  center  is 
completed,  and  housing 
undergraduates  in  the  Graduate 
Center. 

Expressing  dissatisfaction  with 


Bryn  Mawr's  presumed  lack  of 
interest  in  Puerto  Rican  students, 
six  Bryn  Mawr  students  joined  to 
form  Puerto  Rican  Action. 

The  group  requests  an  increase 
in  college  recruiting  efforts  of 
Puerto  Rican  students,  both  on 
the  island  and  in  cities  in  the  US. 
They  also  requested  scholarship 
funds  be  set  aside  for  Puerto 
Rican  students,  and  that  a  Puerto 
Rican  be  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  or  administration. 
A  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
with  the  Dean  and  Admissions 
Director  to  discuss  the  issue. 

Haverford,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  a  full  scholarship  to  a 
student  from  Puerto  Rico  every 
year,  and  interviews  extensively 
on  the  island. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 

A  freshman  at  Yale  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  recently  by 
slitting  his  throat.  He  was  found 
in  the  bathroom  of  the  college 
library  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  attempt,  was  rushed  to 


Summer  jobs  offer  more  than  money  reward 


by  Jeff  Nelligan 

This  summer,  like  many 
college  students,  I  found  myself 
in  need  of  a  temporary  job.  Like 
all  dedicated  job  seekers,  I 
searched  through  newspaper 
listings,  canvassed  business 
districts,  and  pleaded  with 
personnel  managers.  No  luck.  I 
concluded  with  vengeful 
bitterness  that  all  the  local 
college  kids,  attending  school  at 
home  for  reasons  of  either 
timidity  or  ease,  had  captured 
the  best  jobs,  leaving  slim 
pickings  for  those  of  us  with  the 
Big  View  who  went  away  to 
school.  Feeling  sorry  for  myself, 
I  thought,  these  kids  are  probably 
laid-back  irresponsibles  -whose 
paychecks  go  up  in  a  whiff  of 
adult  toys.  Only  after  I  had 
finally  landed  a  job,  working  side 
by  side  with  the  local  crowd  did  I 
realize  I  was  wrong. 

The  job  was  as  a  supermarket 
boxboy.  The  Management  needed 
someone  instantly.  When  I 
stumbled  in,  prepared  to  fall  to 
my  knees  and  describe  the 
destitution  of  my  family,  they 
unthinkingly  hired  me.  Donning 
my  apron  and  bow  tie,  I  eagerly 
began  flinging  customer 
purchases  into  grocery  sacks, 
peaches  on  top  of  the  ant  poison, 
milk  on  top  of  the  eggs.  What  a 
breeze,  I  thought,  I'll  soon  be  a 
checker  after  the  manager  sees 
this. 


I  began  to  talk  a  little  with  the 
other  employees,  smugly 
expecting  them  to  boast  about 
their  stereo  wattage,  to  decry  the 
difficulty  of  Intermediate 
Jewelry,  or  to  castigate  their 
parents.  I  assumed  they  spent 
their  life  on  the  road  between 
Malibu  Beach  and  Cal  Jam  II. 
Kids  who  stay  at  home  after  high 
school,  I  thought,  have  nothing 
going  for  them  but  21  and  under 
dir.cos.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
my  allegedly  unmotivated  peers 
had  actually  made  quite  a  few 
important  decisions  and  had  a 
solid  faith  in  their  personal 
ability  and  future. 

Most  of  them  lived 
independently  from  their 
parents,  in  apartments  where 
rent  had  to  be  paid,  meals 
cooked,  and  accommodations 
kept  clean.  Most  owned  cars  and 
most  were  students.  Money  was 
tight  and  people  couldn't  afford  to 
horse  around  at  work  because  the 
job  was  their  lifeline.  They  were 
friendly  off  the  clock  yet 
unbending  on  the  clock.  I 
discovered  the  employees  had 
accepted  quite  a  load  of 
responsibility  and  independence. 
I  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

Maybe  I  wasn't  as  worldly  as  I 
thought.  Mom  and  Dad  paid  for 
most  of  my  schooling,  my  car 
insurance,  and  gas.  They  fixed 
my    meals,    did    my    laundry, 


provided  a  bed,  and  paid  my  bills. 
Pride?  At  work  I  was  continually 
reprimanded  for  talking  to  the 
customers  and  other  employees. 
When  rounding  up  stray  shopping 
carts  in  the  parking  lot,  I  would 
jump  on  them  and  ride  them 
crazily  all  over  the  lot. 

Responsibility?  When  sent  to 
check  prices  on  unmarked  items, 
I  would  head  for  the  sanctuary  ol 
the  nearest  aisle,  make  up  a  price 
and  trudge  back  dutifully.  I  was 
as  irresponsible  a  worker  as  I  had 
wrongly  expected  the  others  to 
be.  Independence?  I  admitted  to 
myself  that  if  I  had  to  work, 
support  myself,  and  go  to  school, 
I'd  go  under  like  a  drowning  man. 

I  was  condescending  when  the 
job  first  began.  Now  1  feel  awed. 
"You  cook  your  own  meals?"  I 
asked  one  guy  unbelievingly.  A 
girl  described  the  redecorating 
scheme  for  her  apartment  to  me, 
curtains,  rugs,  wall  coverings, 
and  furniture.  I  remember  once 
putting  a  poster  up  above  the  bed 
in  my  dorm  room  and  tearing  it 
down  two  days  later  while 
thrashing  around   in  my  sleep 

The  four  thumbtacks  are 
probably  still  there.  A  fellow 
boxboy  described  fondly  the 
Firebird  he  rebuilt  and  the 
custom  metallic  black  paint  job 
he  worked  three  months  to  pay 
for.  Sickeningly,   I  realize  that 


several  days  before  on  one  of  my 
more  daring  shopping  cart  forays 
I  had  accidently  driven  into  his 
rear  left  fender. 

The  accomplishments  of  my 
peers  reflect  a  practical 
approach  to  their  future.  I  am 
forced  to  examine  my  own 
approach.  How  can  you  have  a 
definitive  opinion  on  world 
hunger  if  you've  never  missed  a 
meal?  When  Mom  balanced  my 
checkbook,  I  told  her  I  gained 
more  than  money  from  this  job. 
No  more  credit  cards  for  this 
young  man,  thank  you.  Just  teach 
me  how  to  read  the  classified  ads. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the 
June  27,  1979  editorial  page  of 
the  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  and 
was  later  syndicated  nationally 
by    the    WASHINGTON   POST. 


the  hospital,  and  survived.  There 
have  been  two  successful  suicides 
at  Yale  in  the  past  eight  years. 

Faculty  at  Yale  are 
questionning  the  college's  policy 
on  tenure.  The  college  keeps 
professors  for  up  to  ten  years 
before  offering  tenure,  and  very 
few  junior  faculty  receive  tenure. 
Only  two  junior  faculty  members 
have  been  granted  tenure  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

A  gunman  robbed  three 
Berkeley  Residential  College 
seniors  of  $500  in  cash  and 
jewelry  in  New  Haven  last  week. 
This  was  the  fourth  armed 
robbery  in  the  Yale  area  in  nine 
days. 

Soviet  dissident  Alexander 
Ginzburg  spent  two  days  recently 
on  the  Yale  campus  living  the  life 
of  a  college  student.  When  he 
arrived  on  campus  he  said, 
"Take  me.  I  want  to  go  where  the 
students  go."  He  did  just  that, 
visiting  classes  and  talking  with 
students,  professors,  and  anyone 
else  who  was  there. 

Ginzburg  spent  over  nine  years 
in  Soviety  prisons  before  being 
freed  in  a  "spy  swap"  five 
months  ago.  He  was  originally 
jailed  for  reading  "unauthorized 
poetry  on  the  steps  of  the 
Kremlin."  According  to 
Ginzburg,  "Prison  is  a  reward," 
because  he  sees  it  as  an 
"accomplishment  for  human 
rights." 

Ginzburg's  wife  is  still  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  before  leaving 
Yale  he  spoke  with  her  on  the 
phone.  Later  he  expressed  his 
hope  of  seeing  her  again. 
SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Apartheid  remains  an 
important  issue  at  Mount 
Holyoke.  Two  campus  groups, 
the  Committee  on  Social 
Responsibility  and  Action-South 
Africa,  are  working  towards 
divestiture  of  the  college's  stock 
in  companies  which  do  business 
in  South  Africa.  The  CSR  is 
studying  the  situation  now  and 
hopes  to  bring  their 
recommendations  before  the 
Trustees  in  November. 
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Williams  big 

brothers  and 

sisters  enrich 

childern's  lives 


by  Betsy  McKee 

Susie:  I  like  playing  Softball  with 
my  Big  Sister. 

Wendy:  It's  fun  to  go  out  to 
dinner  with  them,  sleep  over,  eat 
over,  play  things  .  .  .  We  like 
doing  what  they  do,  and  what 
they  like  we  do. 

Wendy  Drury,  11,  and  her  sister 
Susie,  9,  are  two  of  the  local 
children  who  have  found  their 
lives  enriched  by  participating  in 
the  Big  Brother  -  Big  Sister 
program. 

This  year  Williams  students 
are  volunteering  their  time  as 
Big  Brothers  or  Sisters.  The 
program  involves  developing 
one-to-one  relationship  with  a 
child  in  the  area,  an  experience 
which  almost  all  participants  find 
extremely  rewarding. 

"The    program    puts   a    good 


perspective  on  your  studies  here. 
It's  good  to  get  out  and 
understand  there's  more  here 
than  just  the  college,"  says  Mike 
Hill,  '80.  He  has  been  a  Big 
Brother  since  his  freshman  year, 
and  is  now  coordinator  of  the 
program,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Lehman  Service  Council. 

The  students  spend  at  least  one 
afternoon  or  evening  a  week  with 
their  Little  Brother  or  Sister, 
ideally  for  at  least  one  school 
year.  Students  can  plan  any 
activities  which  they  or  the 
children  wish.  These  include 
hiking,  cooking,  crafts,  and 
watching  sports  events.  On 
occasion  a  student  will  bring  a 
Little  Brother  or  Sister  to  eat  in 
one  of  the  college  dining  halls, 
free  of  charge. 

Children  are  chosen  for  this 
program  through  their  schools. 
The  schools  select  students  who 
are  from  poor  or  broken  homes  or 
who  have  physical  or  emotional 
liandicaps;  in  each  instance,  the 
schools  feel  the  children  would 
benefit  by  having  a  Big  Brother 
or  Sister.  Most  of  the  kids  are 
from  Bennington  or  Pownal. 

Williams  students  become  Big 
Brothers  or  Sisters  through  the 
Lehman  Service  Council,  which 
coordinates  many  community 
service  programs.  Some  students 
decide  to  become  a  Big  Brother 
or  Sister  after  attending  one  of 
their  informational  meetings. 


On 
Shmucks 

by  Colin  Neenan 

Everyone's  a  shmuck  on  this 
campus. 

That's  one  of  the  qualities  of  a 
small  college  tucked  away  from 
the  real  world.  Every  single 
person  here  is  known  by  a 
number  of  people.  And  that 
means  for  every  single  person 


here,  there's  someone  that  knows 
they're  a  shmuck. 

Peter  Dowling,  the  football 
player.  Nancy  McNally  knows 
he's  a  shmuck:  All  football 
players  are  shmucks.  Bob 
Finnegan  knows:  he  saw  Peter 
drunk  and  falling  all  over  Betty 
Cummings  at  an  all  college 
party. 

Betty  Cummings,  the  cute  little 
lady  on  the  fourth  floor.  Bob 
Finnegan  knows  she's  a  shmuck, 
too:  She's  »  fpmale  that  goes  to 
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Paul  Kantner 
Peter  Sears 
Nicky  Thomas 


Craig  Chaquico 
Ayfley  Dunbar 
David  Freiburg 


Others  know  of  the  program 
already  or  become  interested 
through  friends  who  are  involved. 

Holly  Nelson,  '82,  first  became 
interested  in  being  a  Big  Sister 
through  a  friend  of  the  president 
of  the  Lehman  Service  Council. 
She  and  her  roommate  Donna 
Zononi,  '82,  have  been  Big  Sisters 
to  two  local  girls  for  over  a  year. 
All  four  of  them  seem  to  enjoy 
being  together.  "The  kids  were 
apprehensive  at  first,"  states 
Nelson,  "but  they  certainly 
are  not  any  more."  Eating  in 
Mission's  dining  hall,  the  two 
young  girls  talked  and  joked 
easily  with  the  Williams  students. 

The  girls  enjoy  many  shared 
activities  with  their  Big  Sisters. 
As  Susie  Drury  says,  "Our  Big 


Viewpoint 


Williams— she's  frigid.  Kevin 
Ca^penter  knows:  he  saw  her 
eating  lunch  with  Barbara  Little. 

Kevin  Carpenter,  a  guy  in  my 
Econ  class.  Nancy  McNally 
knows  all  about  him:  she  saw  him 
pick  his  nose  at  the  snack  bar, 
and  Matt  Ferguson  told  her 
Kevin  likes  Steve  Martin. 

Nancy  McNally,  a  theatre 
person.  Bob  doesn't  know  her,  but 
she's    a    female,    too. 

Tommy  Secan,  the  pre-med. 
Peter  Dowling  lives  next  to  him, 
and  he  knows  him:  He  doesn't 
drink,  he  doesn't  smoke,  and  he 
doesn't  look  at  girls— the 
shmuck's  a  faggot. 

Barbara  Little,  a  feminist. 

Bob  Finnegan,  a  Math  major. 
Betty  Cummings  knows  him:  All 
he  does  is  wear  alligator  shirts 
and  drive  his  BMW  around 
campus.  Jimmy  Norris  knows 
the  shmuck,  too:  he  saw  him 
studying  with  Tommy  Secan  in 
November  for  the  Art  101  exam 

Matt  Ferguson,  who  writes  for 
the  Record.  Betty  Cummings 
likes  him.  Peter  Dowling  doesn't 
think  he's  a  shmuck.  Nancy 
McNally  likes  to  talk  to  him.  He's 
such  a  nice  guy,  it  makes  you 
sick.  The  shmuck  says  he  likes 
everybody! 

And  now  I  hear  Matt  and  his 
friends  are  planning  an  All- 
College-Hug-A-Shmuck  Party, 
where  they  want  you  to  get  to 
know  all  the  people  you  think  are 
shmucks.  Matt  says  if  you  talk  to 
somebody  long  enough,  you  can't 
think  he's  a  shmuck. 
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Sisters  go  to  our  open  houses,  and 
watch  stuff  that  we  do.  Whatever 
we  like  to  do  with  them  we  can. 
We  make  popcorn,  we  read 
stories.  And  we  like  cooking  and 
eating  with  them— mostly 
eating." 

Wendy  adds  Drury,  "My 
favorite  thing  is  ice  skating, 
swimming,  and  going  out  to 
dinner"  (in  the  college  dining 
halls.)  But  their  Big  Sisters  do 
not  always  plan  activities  for 
them.  According  to  Wendy, 
"Sometimes  we  just  sit  around 
and  tell  ghost  stories,  or  talk 
about  birthdays  or  things  at 
home." 

Most  Williams  students  leave 
the  area  over  the  summer.  This 
does  not  create  any  problems  for 
Big  Brothers  and  Sisters,  who 
often  correspond  with  the 
children  over  vacations.  As 
Wendy  explained,  "We  wrote 
letters,  we  thought  about  each 
other  a  lot  over  the  summer." 
This  correspondence  can  be  a 
new  and  exciting  experience  for 
the  children;  as  one  small  boy  put 
it,  "I  like  to  get  mail." 

According  to  Nelson,  "Being  a 
Big  Sister  isn't  a  duty.  We've  all 
become  friends."  One  can  easily 
believe  this  when  listening  to  the 
children  chatter  on,  and  by 
watching  their  faces  light  up  as 
they  plan  activities  like  Trick  or 
Treating  with  their  Big  Brothers 
and  Sisters. 


Wyatt  Walker  to 
address  rights 

The  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker, 
1960s  civil  rights  activist  and 
Harlem  minister,  will  speak 
Thursday  at  10  a.m.  on  "The  Civil 
Rights  Movement  of  the  1960s: 
Lessons  for  the  1980s"  Thursday 
at  10  a.m.  in  Driscoll  Lounge 

Walker,  as  executive  director 
of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  froni  1960 
to  1964,  worked  with  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  to  organize 
many  of  the  group's  activities, 
particularly  the  1963 

Birmingham,    Ala.,   campaigns. 

Walker's  work  since  then  has 
addressed  a  niunber  of  social 
issues,  including  drug  addiction, 
the  problems  of  the  elderly,  the 
inadequacy  of  urban  housing  and 
most  recently  American 
involvement  in  South  Africa. 

In  addition.  Walker  will  attend 
an  informal  exchange  of  ideas 
about  the  issues  with  which  he 
has  involved  himself  at  1:15  p.m. 
in  the  Makepeace  Room.  His  visit 
is  sponsored  by  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Program,  the 
Sociology  Department,  and  the 
Williams  Black  Student  Union. 


On  WHAP 
involvement 

by  John  Gasperini 

The  Williams  Hunger  Action 
Project  has  two  objectives  as  a 
campus  group  concerned  with 
hunger  issues:  1)  to  educate 
ourselves  and  the  community  to 
local,  national  and  global  hunger 
issues,  and  2)  to  raise  funds  to 
support  efforts  for  changing  the 
world  situation  now,  not  always 
at  some  far  off  future  date. 
Through  sponsoring  films, 
speakers  and  discussions  on 
various  food  issues  the  group  is 
trying  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  connected  to  both 
local  and  global  food  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  involvement  in 
raising  funds  for  local  and  global 
projects  is  seen  as  a  way  to  both 
publicize  the  issues  and  draw 
people  into  the  process  of  change. 

Last  month,  twenty-one 
Williams  students  joined  with  22 
community  residents  in  the 
regional  Harvest  of  Hope  Walk 
Against  Hunger.  Spending  four 
hours  walking  to  North  Adams 
and  back  (10  miles),  the  students 
raised  $820.00  in  pledges  from  337 
sponsors  (the  total  Williamstown 
pledge  was  $1400.)  Half  the 
money  raised  will  go  to  a 
UNICEF  project  in  Sri  Lanka  to 
help  improve  Day  Care  and 
Nutrition  for  children  of  workers ; 
the  other  half  will  go  to  local 
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emergency  food  pantries. 

This  Thursday,  Nov.  8th,  WHAP 
is  sponsoring  Pamela  Nuccio  of 
the  W.LC.  Nutrition  program  in 
North  Adams  to  speak  on  area 
nutrition  needs  (Weston,  Rm.  10 
at  8  p.m.).  The  members  of 
WHAP  feel  that  local  food  needs 
must  be  investigated  while  at  the 
same  time  we  must  focus  on  the 
U.S.  involvement  and  role  in  the 
global   food    situation. 

The  members  of  WHAP  feel 
that  participation  in  Osfam- 
America's  National  Fast  on  Nov. 
15th  (see  separate  article)  is  a 
way  of  combining  the  dual  aim  of 
education  and  fund-raising  to 
combat  world  hunger.  The  key 
word  behind  the  Fast  and 
WHAP's  activities  is 

commitment — commitment  to 
change,  to  ensuring  that  the  basic 
human  right  of  clean  water  and 
enough  food  for  all  is  met,  as  well 
as  providing  people  with  avenues 
for  expressing  their  cbncern  with 
the  situation  of  hungry  people 
worldwide.  I  have  been  involved 
with  WHAP  throughout  my 
college  years,  and  each  year 
realize  that  the  group's  efforts 
are  miniscule  in  comparison  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  hunger 
situation.  We  learn,  raise  money 
and  yet  one  can  never  feel 
satisfied  that  one's  efforts  are 
effective,  adequate  or  enough. 
My  personal  resolution  about 
my  concern  in  fighting  world 
hunger  can  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  statement  made  by  a 
Nigerian  student  at  the  Center  for 
Developmental  Economics  last 
year.  In'  speaking  of  Oxfam's 
efforts  in  Nigeria  during  the 
Biafrian  war,  he  said:  "You  can 
never  do  enough  to  fight  hunger 
and  yet  every  bit  counts.  And  to 
do  nothing  is  the  Worst  response 
of  all." 

I  feel  one  has  to  cope  with 
doubts  about  involvement  in  any 
cause,  but  to  me,  striving  to  feed 
everyone  is  not  really  a  "cause," 
it  is  a  basic  human  right  to  have 
enough  to  eat  which  must  be  met 
without  respect  to  political 
considerations.  I  urge  you  to 
participate  in  WHAP's  functions 
when  possible— and  at  a  bare 
minimum  to  Fast  on  November 
15th  if  only  as  a  way  of  realizing 
how  much  we  take  daily  food  for 
granted  as  our  "right." 
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Grades  vary- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Crampton  attributed  some  of  the  low  grades  to 
students  in  introductory  courses.  "Among  egin- 
ning  students,  some  decide  the  subject  is  not  for 
them,"  he  explained.  "These  students  don't  go 
beyond  the  20O's." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Physics  Department 
had  the  second  lowest  average  grade  at  the  100 
level,  but  it  had  the  highest  average  grade  at  the  400 
level.  "I  don't  think  that's  out  of  line,"  Crampton 
added.  "We  have  some  awfully  good  major 
students." 

In  most  departments,  average  grades  tended  to 
rise  with  each  higher  level.  As  Associate  Provost 
David  Booth  explained,  "The  grades  get  belter  in 
the  three  to  four  hundred  level  courses  because  the 
bad  students  are  weeded  out.  The  one  to  two 
hundred  courses  have  a  wider  range  of  students,  not 
so  sDecialized." 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  total  averages 
spanned  a  range  of  only  1.24  points  between  highest 
and  lowest. 

Still,  even  small  grade  differences  can  be 
significant.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  the  Committee  on 
Education  Policy  released  a  brief  report  on 
Williams  College  grading.  The  report  contained  an 
interesting  example  of  how  grade  point  averages 
can  vary. 

Two  sets  of  freshman  fall  classes  were  selected  as 
typical  schedules.  If  a  student  were  to  take  English 
101,  German  101,  Music  101  and  Psych  101,  and  if  ho 
received  the  average  grade  in  each  course,  he 
would  have  hgd  a  G.P.A.  of  8.70  for  the  semester.  If 
another  student  took  English  101,  History  of  Ideas 
101,  Math  107,  and  Chem  101,  receiving  the  average 
grades,  he  would  have  finished  the  semester  with  a 
7.25  average. 

According  to  the  CEP  report,  this  difference  of 
1.45  points  would  have  separated  the  two  students 
by  approximately   165  places  in   class  rank. 

Calendar 

Continued  from  Page  1 

considerable  amount  of  money. 

The  salaries  of  staff  members, 
in  such  areas  as  Buildings  and 
Grounds  and  Food  Service,  could 
be  cut,  Stevens  said.  There  would 
also  be  some,  though  not 
significant,  saving  in  energy 
costs.  These  savings  could  help 
alleviate  rising  tuition  costs,  he 
pointed  out. 

Stevens  also  noted  that  this 
change  in  calendar  would  correct 
the  disadvantage  that  Williams 
students  often  experience  when 
looking  for  summer  jobs,  due  to 
the  unusually  late  date  Williams 
ends  its  school  year. 


CC  hears    proposed    changes 


Debbie  Holey  won  the  Dodd  House  Halloween  party 
prize  for  best  costume  w^lth  her  interpreation  of  a 
*^'°*"-  (PholobyGast) 


College  Council  by  Dean  Stevens 
at  last  Wednesday's  faculty 
meeting,  will  be  considered  al 
tomorrow's  faculty  meeting. 
College  Council  will  read  the 
faculty,  a  letter,  drafted  by 
Council,  requesting  the 
postponement  of  the  decision 
until  Students  are  given  more 
lime  to  respond  to  the  proposal. 


The  Gargoyle  Society, 
disturbed  by  the  potential 
increased  pressure  on  students 
from    llie   shortened   exam    and 

reading  periods,  has  posted 
letters  lit  protest  around  dining 
halls.  The  letters  urge  students  to 
lobby   faculty  menit)ers   to  vole 


down  the  proposal. 

BSC  hosts  Einstein  photo  display 


The  proposal,  presented  to  the 
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The  lobby  of  the  Bronfman 
Science  Center  will  be  the  site  in 
November  of  a  photographic 
display  on  the  life  of  Albert 
Einstein. 

The  display,  organized  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Physics,  Is 
a  part  of  the  year-long 
celebration  of  Einstein's  100th 
birthday. 

Jay    Pasachoff,    Astronomy 


Professor  and  Director  of 
Hopkins  Observatory,  said  "that 
while  the  display  is  related  to 
Physics  100  and  Astronomy  103,  it 
primarily  centers  on  Einstein's 
life  and  interests  outside  of 
science. 


Dean  Lauren  Stevens 
presented  the  College  Council 
Wednesday  night  with  proposed 
calendar  changes  that  would 
move  commencement  to  the  last 
week  in  May. 

The  proposed  changes, 
presently  being  considered  by  the 
Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee,  would  shorten  the 
calendar  year  by  cutting  one  day 
of  Winter  Study,  and  one  day  of 
exam  reading  periods.  Exam 
periods  may  also  be  shortened, 
Stevens  said,  by  returning  to  a 
system  with  three  exam  slots  on 
each  exam  day. 

The  number  of  class  meetings 
would  not  be  cut  under  the 
proposal. 

"If  reading  and  exam  periods 
are  shortened,  pressure  would  be 
even  more  intense  on  students," 
argued  Council  Secretary  Julia 
McNamee  '80. 

The  Council  decided  to  ask  the 
faculty  to  postpone  making  a 
decision  on  next  year's  calendar 
until  representatives  can  better 
delerniine    student     sentiments. 

After  requesting  a  raise  in 
ticket  prices,  the  Council 
approved  the  Jean-Luc  Ponty 
concert  by  a  vote  of  16-12.  The 
concert  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  November  8,  at  Towne 
Field  House. 

The  Council  selected  John 
Kicci.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  to 
be     the     permanent     faculty 

Free  University 
needs  instructors 

In  the  past,  the  courses  have 
ranged  from  Clawhammer  Banjo 
to  Perspectives  on  Southern 
•Africa,  Basic  Sleaniship 
Navii^alioii  and  Small  Boat 
Handling  to  Wine:  Tasting  and 
Knowing.  This  year  Free 
University  would  like  to  support 
these  and  other  courses.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  need  people  with 
any  interest  or  talent  to  offer  a 
few  hours  during  January  to  lead 
an  informal  course.  Faculty,  as 
well  as  students,  are  urged  to  gel 
involved.       call 

Kathanne  Wray  597-6318 

or 

Paul  Goren  458-8415 


representative  to  College 
Council. 

At  the  previous  Council 
meeting  on  October  24,  the 
Council  approved  sending  a  letter 
to  each  Trustee  asking  for  a 
response  to  the  letter  CC.  sent  to 
them  concerning  divestiture.  The 
Council  also  requested  a  public 
statement  of  investment  policy 
from  the  Trustees. 

Tim  Kenefick  '80  suggested 
improving  town  meetings  by 
making  it  clear  to  students  that 
"they  are  free  to  bring  up 
whatever  issues  or  concerns  they 
want." 

Koger  Prevot  '80,  Chairman  of 
Student  Activities  Board,  told  the 
Council  that  students  seem 
divided  between  having  two  or 
three  big  nam  concerts  or  having 
many  smaller  groups. 

Kenefick  noted  that  "we  could 
never  afford  tremendously  well- 
known  groups".  He  suggested 
having  a  town  meeting  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  concerts 
to  have. 

Prevot  also  discussed  SAB 
plans  to  run  buses  to  New  York 
City  and  Boston  over  Winter 
Study.  "To  justify  the  trips,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  cultural  event 
at  the  other  end,  such  as  a 
Broadway  production,"  he  said, 
adding  that  people  not  attending 
the  event  could  also  ride  the 
buses. 
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The  Heavens  Are  Telling 

Haydn's  Creation 


Needed  for  Performance: 


1  Large  Chorus:   The  Williams  Choral  Society 

1   Orchestra:    drawn   from    Albany   and    Berkshire 
Symphonies 

3  Soloists:  guests  from  New  York  City  Opera 
Mary  Burgess,  John  McCollum,  David  Atworthy 


All  Come  Together  At 
ONE  TIME  ONLY 

Friday,  November  9,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

in  Chapin  Hall.Williamstown 

Sung  in  English 

free  to  holders  of  Williams  ID  cards 
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Ruggers  split; 
await  Lord  Jeffs 
on  Saturday 

The  Williams  Rugby  Football 
Club  defeated  the  ruggers  of 
Albany  Medical  School  Saturday 
by  a  score  of  13-0  in  one  game  of  a 
three-team  match  at  Union 
College.  Union  narrowly  defeated 
the  B-team. 

Play  began  with  Williams 
springing  to  the  advantage  and 
dominating  both  scrum  and  line 
play.  Junior  Hooker  Toim 
Williams  played  an  excellent 
game,  consistently  out- 
maneuvering  the  opposition  and 
heeling  the  ball  quickly  back  to 
the  purple  scrum.  Freshman 
standout  Nieko  Howson  and  a 
well-coordinated  line  enabled  the 
Williams  ruggers  to  easily 
advance  down  the  field. 

Scoring  began  as  fullback  Ted 
Cypiot  booted  a  kick  through  the 
uprights  to  give  the  Ephmen 
three  points.  Capturing  the 
momentum,  the  Williams  line 
and  scrum  began  to  work 
together  and  rookie  Kevin 
Drewyer,  playing  for  the  injured 
Jack  Clary,  scored  on  a  brilliant 
side  line  run  in  combination  with 
sophomore  scrummie  Chris 
Gruseke.  Moments  later, 
fullback  Cypiot  received  an 
Albany  kick  at  mid  field  and 
hammered  the  ball  in  for  another 
Williams  score.  A  conversion 
made  the  final  score  13-0. 

The  B  side  played  Union  in  a 
game  marked  by  unfavorable 
playing  conditions.  Both  teams 
had  difficulty  holding  on  to  a 
slippery,  mud-covered  rugby 
ball.  The  high  point  of  the  game 
was  the  tremendous  scrum  push. 
In  both  rucks  and  scrums, 
Williams  easily  moved  Union 
down  the  field.  Play,  however, 
never  solidified  into  a  scoring 
drive.  Williams  scored  on  a  kick 
by  scrum  half  Kerwin  Webb,  but 
suffered  a  frustrating  defeat. 

Next  Saturday,  the  WRFC 
plays  its  final  and  most 
important  match  against 
Amherst.  Look  for  details  in  the 
WRFC  homecoming  program. 
Game  time  is  11:00  on  Cole  Field. 


Ephusions- 


The  women's  field  hockey  team  ended  its  season  last  weekend  with  a  6-4-1  record,  losing  three  close 
games.  They  were  defeated  3-0  by  Providence,  1-0  by  Bridgeport  and  4-1  by  Bates.  However,  Williams 
sophomore  Sue  Smith  was  named  to  an  all-college  team  which  will  play  in  the  New  England  Sectional 
field  hockey  tournament  on  Nov.  10-11.  (Photo by  Buckner) 


Continued  from  Page  20 
Brian  benedict,  and  Mark 
Dueschel  were  largely 
responsible  for  this  defensive 
performance.  Benedict  had  an 
especially  noteworthy  game, 
making  quite  a  few  key  tackles  on 
Cardinal  runners. 

Rick  Walter  is  the  Ephs  leading 
scorer,  with  2  TDs  to  his  credit  as 
well  as  3  FGs  in  8  attempts  and  8 
TD  conversions  in  9  attempts 
(yesterday's  miss  was  his  first). 
He  has'  a  total  of  29  points.  Gus 
Nuzzolese  is  second  with  4  TDs 
for  24  points. 

Gus  Nuzzolese  has  now  carried 
the  ball  100  times  this  season.  He 
has  accounted  for  385  yards 
rushing  and  127  yards  receiving. 
He  averages  a  gain  of  4.5  yards 
each  time  he  touches  the  ball. 

It's  time  for  a  prediction  on 
next  week's  homecoming  game. 
Williams  will  most  definitely 
prevail,  if  they  play  like  they  did 
at  Wesleyan,  they  will  be 
unstoppable. 

Final  Score:  EPHMEN  17,  LORD 
JEFFS  13.  Carmen  Palladino,  the 
moment  has  arrived. 


Golfers  end  undefeated  season 


Golf  coach  Rudy  Goff  says  he  is 
"really  looking  forward  to  the 
1980  spring  season,"  and  with 
good  reason.  If  the  Ephmen's 
perfect  7-0  match  record  and 
third-place  finish  in  the  38-team 
New  England  Championship  is 
any  indication  of  things  to  come, 
it  could  be  a  banner  spring. 

Freshman  Bruce  Goff,  who, 
besides  being  the  coach's  son  and 
a  golfer  very  familiar  with  the 
team's  home  course,  the  Taconic 
Golf  Club  in  Williamstown,  held 
down  the  number  one  position  on 
the  Williams  squad.  He  did  so 
well,  taking  medalist's  honors 
against  North  Adams  State,  RPl, 
and  Middlebury,  as  well  as 
capturing  fifth  place  among  180 
golfers  in  the  New  England 
Championships,  which  were 
hosted  by  Williams. 

Sophomore  Greg  Jacobson  was 
also  a  major  factor  in  the  Ephs' 
success,  finishing  11th  in  the  New 
Englands  while  providing  second 
and  third  place  finishes  all  season 


in  match  play.  Williams  also  got 
strong  support  from  the  senior 
tri-captains  Chip  Oudin,  medalist 
against  Union,  Bill  Sprague  and 
fed  Bousa. 

Freshman  Phil  Seefried  also 
gave  the  Williams  squad  a 
needed  lift  against  Springfield 
when  he  fired  a  75  to  win  the 
medal  for  the  afternoon  while 
leading  the  Ephs  to  their  lowest 


aggregate  score  of  the  season. 

Goff  points  out  several  reasons 
for  the  team's  outstanding  play, 
particularly  the  fact  that  "the 
fellows  came  back  from  the 
summer  in  good  shape,  and  as  a 
result  we  were  perhaps  a  little 
better  prepared  than  some  of  the 
teams  we  faced."  Goff  also  feels 
that  the  fine  play  of  the  freshman 
on  the  team  will  "make  for  some 


Ephwomen  end  losing 
streak;  blank  Vassar 


The 
Women's  Soccer  squad  ended 
their  regular  season  on  a  positive 
note  by  downing  Vassar  3-0,  after 
falling  to  New  England  Power 
Harvard,  4-0. 

Freshman  forward  Becky 
Baugh  scored  all  three  goals  for 
Williams  as  the  Ephs  broke  their 
four  game  losing  streak  and  three 
game  scoreless  streak  in 
finishing  their  season  with  a  4-7-1 
record. 

"Murph"  Mealy  chalked  up  her 
third  shutout  of  the  season  as  she 
turned  away  15  shots.  Vassar's 
best  scoring  opportunity  came  in 
the  second  half  when  a  Williams' 
handball  resulted  in  a  penalty 
kick.  However,  the  shot  veered 
past  the  goal  and  Mealy's  shutout 
remained  intact.  Ail  of  Williams' 
goals  were  scored  in  the  second 
half,  as  the  first  half  saw  very 
little  offense  generated  on  the 
part  of  either  team.  The  first 
goal— a  very  pretty  one— was 
scored  off  of  a  corner  kick  as 
Baugh  headed  the  cross  from  the 
corner  past  the  Vassar  goalie. 
This  was  all  the  Ephs  were  to 
need,  but  Baugh  completed  her 
hat  tncK  oy  scoring  her  eleventh 
and  twelfth  goals  of  the  season 


before  the  game  was 
over.  Competing  against  one  of 
the  finest  teams  in  New  England, 
the  week  before,  the  women  lost 
to  the  undefeated  Harvard  team 
4-0. 

Bringing  an  awesome  8-0 
season's  record  into  the  game, 
the  Crimson  put  on  quite  a 
display  in  disposing  of  the  Ephs 
in  impressive  style.  Two  goals 
were  scored  in  each  half,  but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  superb 
goaltending  of  Williams 
sophomore  "Murph"  Mealy, 
many  more  of  Harvard's  48  shots 
would  have  gone  in.  Play  was 
concentrated  in  Williams'  end  of 
the  field  constantly,  forcing 
Williams  to  play  a  very  defensive 
game  and  only  on  very  rare 
occasion  did  the  forward  line 
penetrate  the  Harvard  defense 
even  as  far  as  the  penalty  box. 
Williams  could  muster  up  but  9 
shots  on  goal  in  the  entire  90 
minutes  of  play. 

Bright  points  for  the 
Ephwomen  included  some  handy 
defensive  play  by  Lisa  Hosbein 
and  Margot  Drinker  as  well  as 
good  solid  play  by  forward  Becky 
Baugh. 


The  golf  team  looks  forward  to  a  fulfilling  spring  after  a  perfect  7-0  fall 
season.  (Photoby  the  Record) 

Pratt  'Rats'  run  game  ball  to  Wesleyan 


Following  in  the  running  shoe 
prints  of  last  years'  relay  to 
Amherst,  twenty-five  Pratt 
House  "Rats"  ran  the  Wesleyan 
game  ball  to  Middletown, 
Connecticut  last  Friday  night. 
President  John  Chandler  started 
the  first  leg  at  2:30  Friday 
afternoon.  A  contingent  of  ten 
hardcore  Rats  arrived  rn 
Middletown  at  7:00  am  Saturday, 
The  group  ran  onto  the  field  after 
the  national  anthem  and 
presented  the  game  ball  to  Eph 
coach  Bob  Odell.  Before  leaving, 
they  led  the  crowd  in  a  Williams 
cheer. 

After  Chandler's  leg,  five 
runners  took  over  for  the  first 
twenty-five  miles,  eight  more 
joined  them  for  the  next  four 
hours.  The  runners  ran  one  mile 
shifts,  and  were  followed  by  a 
caravan  of  three  cars.  One  of  the 


cars  blasted  music  over  a 
loudspeaker  to  entertain  the 
runner. 

The  group  of  ten  hardcore  Rats 
replaced  the  early  starters  for 
the  last  hundred  miles,  according 
to  Jim  Daubert  '80,  one  member 
of  the  team.  Each  runner 
averaged  about  ten  miles, 
jogging  at  less  than  eight  minutes 
per  mile,  said  Daubert.  He  noted 
that  the  runners  had  to  contend 
with  rain  throughout  the  night, 
while  carrying  a  football  twice  its 
normal  weight  soaked  with 
water. 

The  inspiration  for  the  race 
came  from  Greg  Avis,  president 
of  Pratt  House,  who  read  about  a 
similar  event  in  his  Cleveland 
newspaper.  Last  year,  the  Rats 
ran  the  sixty  miles  to  Amherst. 
Avis,  though  he  will  graduate  this 
spring,  expects  the  house  to 
continue  the  tradition  next  fall. 


pretty  tough  competition  for  the 
top  spot  in  the  spring,"  but  warns 
against  too  much  optimism  when 
it  comes  to  thoughts  of  an 
undefeated  spring  season.  "We'll 
face  some  tougher   teams  this 

spring  including  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Colgate.  We  do  lack  depth, 
but  if  everyone  can  stay  healthy 
and  on  top  of  their  academics,  we 
should  be  ready." 

X-Country  denied 
Little  Three  title 

The  Williams'  Women's  Cross 
Country  team  ended  its  season  on 
a  frustrating  note  last  week  by 
getting  edged  out  of  the  Little 
Three  Championship  by  a  mere  8 
points.  Wesleyan  placed  runners 
first,  second,  sixth,  tenth  and 
twelfth  for  a  point  total  of  31, 
while  Williams'  finishers  were 
fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth  and 
fourteenth— giving  Williams  39 
points.  Amherst  was  third  with  55 
points. 

Susan  Frentz  of  Wesleyan 
finished  the  3.1  mile  course  in  the 
winning  time  of  17:56.  Her 
teammate  Jill  Quigley  followed 
closely  behind  in  second  place, 
while  Amherst's  Marina  Buckley 
was  third.  At  this  point,  however, 
Williams  came  on  strong  as 
Tricia  Hellman,  Sue  Marchant, 
Barb  Bradley  and  Liz  Martineau 
crossed  the  finish  line  almost 
consecutively.  This  sudden  rush 
of  Williams  runners  proved  to  be 
too  little,  too  late  for  the  Ephs, 
however  and  they  were  forced  to 
settle  for  a  second  place  finish. 

Other  strong  runners  for 
Williams  were  Setpehanie 
Carperos,  Judy  St.  Hilaire, 
Brenda  Mailman,  Betsy 
McMerney  and  Cary  Caunt. 

On  the  23rd,  the  team'came  up 
on  the  losing  end  of  a  tri-meet  by 
losing  Dartmouth  and  the 
University  of  Vermont.  The  point 
totals  of  the  meet  were 
Dartmouth  15,  UVM  (B  team)  57 
and  Williams  63. 

The  first  five  finishers  of  the 
race  were  from  Dartmouth,  with 
winner  Toni  Cook  finishing  in  a 
time  of  17:57.  Williams 
sophomore  Sue  Marchant 
followed  in  sixth  place  with  a 
time  of  19:02,  while  teammate 
Barb  Bradley  was  eighth.  Other 
Williams'  runners  were 
Stephanie  Carperos,  Liz 
Martineau,  Betsey  McHerney, 
Judy  St.  Hilaire,  Gary  Gaunt  and 
Ellen  Chandler. 
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Harriers  win  Little  3, 
end  season  undefeated 


The  men's  cross  country  team 
^nded  a  brilliant  regular  season 
last  Wednesday  at  Amherst, 
easily  defeating  both  Amherst 
and  Wesleyan  to  capture 
Williams'  tenth  straight  Little 
Three  championship. 

In  what  coach  Peter  Farwell 
termed  "a  fine  team  race  by  one 
of  the  best  squads  we've  ever 
had"  the  Ephs  finished  with  22 
points  to  37  for  Amherst  and  70 
for  Wesleyan,  thus  closing  out  a 
perfect  13-0  dual  meet  schedule. 

Farwell  emphasized  the 
significance  of  the  Wednesday 
victory:  "For  one  thing,  lots  of 
symbolic  numbers  were 
involved.  Besides  being  the  tenth 
straight  Little  Three  win, 
Wednesday  meant  our  fourth 
undefeated  season  in  the  last  ten, 
and  it  made  our  record  for  the 
1970's  an  impressive    100-19-1." 

Though  Amherst's  Jeff  Poor 
took  the  individual  honors, 
Williams  swept  the  next  four 
places  with  a  solid  pack,  also 
placing  all  five  scoring  runners 
ahead-  of  Amherst's  third  man 
and  Wesleyan's  second.  As  co- 
captain  Mike  Behrman  '80 
commented,  "Poor  was  psyched 
to  win,  and  though  we  went  after 
him  for  a  while,  we  wanted  to  run 
a  team  race  and  not  push  too 
hard.  We  still  have  some  big 
meets  ahead  so  we  wanted  just  to 
do  the  job." 

Doing  the  job  for  Williams  were 
Phil  Darrow  '81,  who  chased  Poor 
the  longest  but  settled  for  second, 
Behrman  and  Bo  Parker  '83,  who 
cruised  to  a  tie  for  third,  Ted 
Congdon  '81,  who  continued  his 
steady  improvement  with  a  fine 
race  for  fifth,  and  Dan  Riley  '83, 
who  wrapped  up  the  scoring  with 
a  strong  eighth  placing.  Also 
running  strong  for  Williams  were 
Chuck  Stewart  '82  (13th),  Rusty 
Anderson  '80  (17th),  John 
Duf field  '80  (18th),  Rich  Seroussi 
'80  (20th),  John  McCammond  '81 
(?lst)  and  Nevin  House  '81 
(22nd). 


The  men's  Cross  Country 
team  followed  up  on  its  Little 
Three  win  by  wading  through 
the  muck  at  Boston's  Franklin 
Park  to  finish  ninth  out  of 
forty  teams  at  the  New 
Englands. 

Co-captain  Mike  Behrman 
attained  All-New  England 
status  by  placing  21st  but 
sickness  and  injury  took  its 
toll  on  the  team.  Co-captain 
Garrick  Leonard  was  unable 
to  compete  because  of  a  torn 
leg  muscle  and  freshman 
standout  Bo  Parker  was 
hampered  by  a  bad  cold. 
Though  Phil  Darrow  and  Ted 
Congdon  turned  in  good  races, 
placing  30th  and  57th 
respectively,  the  team  was 
disappointed  in  general  with 
its  performance.  The  Ephs 
have  a  full  week  to  get  ready 
for  the  national  qualifier  in 
Boston. 


Flag-footbal 

The  newly-organized  Williams 
women's  flag  football  team  will 
host  a  team  from  Wesleyan 
University  this  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  11,  in  a  solo 
bout  for  the  unofficial  Little 
Three  title. 


The  team  originally  intended  to 
take  on  Amherst  over 
Homecoming  weekend,  but  due  to 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord  Jeffs,  team  organizers 
Andrea  Constantikes  and  Jane 
Uretz,  both  juniors,  turned  to  the 
Cardinals  to  arrange  a  contest. 


Williams  was  equally  domitiant 
on  the  JV  level.  The  JV  squad 
finished  its  season  at  8-4  by 
defeating  Wesleyan  22-64. 
Amherst  was  unable  to  field  a 
team. 

Scorers  for  the  Ephs  were 
Steve  St.  Clair  '80,  Charley 
DeWolf  '82  and  Dan  Sullivan  '82, 
who  swept  second  through  fourth, 
Gordon  Coates  '82  who  grabbed 
sixth  and  Glenn  Kessler  '83,  who 
ran  his  strongest  race  of  the  year 
to  seal  the  victory  with  seventh 
place. 

Other  fine  performances  in  the 
JV  race  were  turned  in  by  Cam 
Virrill  '81,  Basil  Briggs  '81,  Jim 
Cosiglia  '83,  John  Lillihei  '82, 
Steve  Beadle  '83,  Steve  Bellerose 
'82,  Chuck  Retondo  '83,  Gordon 
Renneisen  '83,  Eric  Schmitt  '82, 
Steve  Caguiat  '83,  Robert  Tyler 
'81  and  Tom  Inch  '83. 

"Aside  from  the  numbers," 
Farwell  said,  "the  team  this  year 
realized  who  made  this  decade  so 
special  and  who  built  up  the 
philosophy  of  our  successful 
program.  Not  all  these  guys  knew 
Tony  Plansky,  but  I  think  they  all 
ran  a  little  harder  and 
appreciated  it  more  with  him  in 
mind.  On  Wednesday  we 
displayed  that  particular  spirit  of 
success  without  too  much 
intensity  which  is  in  some  ways 
the  Williams  ideal.  I  was  proud  of 
that." 

The  varsity  now  has  just  two 
meets  remaining:  the  national 
qualifier  at  Boston  this  Saturday 
and,  for  individuals,  the  nationals 
in  Illinois  next  week.  Though  the 
team  cannot  participate  in  that 
meet  according  to  league  rules, 
■  several  Ephs  are  looking  for  a 
spot,  though  individual  qualifying 
will  be  difficult. 


V-ball  takes  NIA  C  tourney 


Sue  Lajdiaw   lunges  to  block  a 
spike  attempt. 

(Photo by  Buckner) 


by  Dana  Mulvaiiy 

The  Williams  women's 
volleyball  team  ended  its  season 
last  Saturday  by  winning  the 
NIAC  round-robin  tournament 
here  in  Williamstown.  Second- 
seeded  Williams  advanced  to  the 
finals  after  playing  four  other 
college  teams  in  two  games  each 
to  accumulate  6  of  the  8  possible 
points.  Smith,  who  had  defeated 
Williams  in  one  game,  also  came 
to  the  finals  but  failed  to  garner 
more  than  a  dozen  points  in  the 
entire  match.  The  Ephwomen 
displayed  their  best  form  and 
captured  the  match  15-4,  15-8. 

Freshman  Kathleen  Gilmore 
and  junior  Laurene  von  Klan 
were  elected  to  the  all- 
tournament  team  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Mount  Holyoke,  Russell 
Sage,  Smith  and  Union  each  had 
one  player  elected  to  the  team 
also.  Co-captains  senior  Lisa 
Marder  and  junior  Cathy  Gernert 
received  the  trophy  which  now 
proudly  sits  in  Lasell  Gym. 

The  Ephwomen  had  to  fight  for 
each  game.  Only  twice  in  the 
eight  games  of  the  round-robin 
did  Williams  win  by  a  margin  of 
more  than  5  points.  The 
Ephwomen  nearly  lost  their  first 


game  of  the  day  to  Russell  Sage 
but  crept  ahead  from  behind  to 
win  it  16-14.  Williams  strongly 
defeated  Union  15-1  in  their  initial 
encounter,  but  Union  sneaked 
ahead  in  the  second  round  to  steal 
it  17-15.  Upsets  occurred 
throughout  the  day  as  first- 
seeded  Union  fell  into  a  third 
place  position  and  Mount  Holyoke 
upset  second-seeded  Smith  to 
gain  its  single  point  of  the  day. 

The  Ephwomen  entered  the 
tournament  with  a  16-4  season 
record  after  beating  Mount 
Holyoke  earlier  this  week. 
Williams  easily  vanquished  its 
opponent  in  three  straight  games, 
in  which  Mount  Holyoke  was  shut 
out  in  the  first  and  third  games. 

Senior  Sue  Laidlaw  spiked  hard 
and  accurately  to  assist  winning 
the  first  game  15-0.  The  offensive 
play  of  freshman  Lisa  Pepe 
proved  noteworthy  in  the  second 
round  as  did  the  steady  and 
valuable  digs  and  sets  of 
sophomore  Anne  Dancewicz. 
Williams  had  trouble  with  serve 
reception  during  the  second 
game  but  narrowly  prevailed  by 
a  four-point  margin  at  15-11.  The 
Ephwomen  wrapped  up  the 
match  by  taking  Holyoke  the 
third  game  15-0. 


Booters  vanquish  Wesleyan  2-0 


The  Williams  varsity  soccer 
team  upended  Little  Three  rival 
Wesleyan  2-0,  Saturday,  in  the 
rain  and  mud  in  Middletown, 
Conn,  for  its  second  victory  of  the 
season. 

The  Ephmen  must  now  beat 
Amherst  at  home  on  Saturday  to 
win  the  Little  Three  title  outright. 

Despite  heavy  offensive 
pressure  by  the  Cardinals 
throughout  the  first  half, 
Williams  freshman  Jeff  Sutton 
managed  to  put  the  Ephs  up  1-0  at 
8:37  when  he  took  the  ball  from 
junior  standout  Stu  Taylor  and 


rammed  it  past  Wesleyan 
netminder  Gob  Coombs,  The 
Cardinals  continued  to  put  the 
pressure  on  offensively,  but  some 
crucial  saves  by  Williams 
goaltender  Doug  Orr  preserved 
the  Eph  advantage  for  the  rest  of 
the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half  the 
Williams  defense,  led  by  Derek 
Johnson  and  Regg  Jones, 
tightened  up  to  take  some  fo  the 
pressure  off  Orr,  Then  at  65:08 
Taylor  gave  the  Ephs  an 
insurance  marker  as  he 
converted     a      pena"y     kick 


following  a  charging  violation, 
and  the  defense  took  over  from 
there  to  put  the  game  safely  in 
the  win  column. 

First  year  Williams  coach  Mike 
Russo  wSs  very  pleased  with  his 
team.  "I'd  like  to  give  everyone 
credit.  Stu  Taylor  had  his  best 
game  all  year,  and  the  defense 
played  a  magnificent  game.  We 
feel  very  positive  now — we  can 
beat  Amherst."  The  Ephs  will 
have  a  chance  to  do  just  that 
Saturday  at  11:00  when  they  take 
on  the  Lord  Jeffs  for  the  Little 
Three  title. 


Ephmen  shutout  Cardinals 


Continued  from  Page  20 
the  defensive  secondary,   most 
notably  Darrell  White,  was  up  to 
the  task  of  fending  off  Wesleyan's 
attempts  at  TD  passing. 

On  its  last  series  of  the  game, 
Wesleyan  again  tried  to  score  by 
the  air  route,  and  again  Darrell 
White  and  Stu  Beath  stayed  with 
the  Cardinal  receivers  and 
denied  them  the  ball. 

The  previous  week  the  team 
controlled  its  contest  with  Union 
College  and  came  away  with  a  23- 
7  win. 

The  Eph  offense,  showed  a 
balanced  attack,  rushing  for  185 
yards  in  57  carries  and 
completing  10  passes  for  109 
yards.  The  Dutchmen  passed  for 
124 yards  (nine completions),  but 
could  manage  only  83  yards  in  37 
carries  on  the  ground. 

Despite  the  stronger  offensive 
performance,  the  Ephs  scored 
just  one  touchdown  while  on 
offense.  The  other  points  came  on 

to  begin 

Coached  by  seniors  Jay  Skerry 
and  Don  Bell,  the  women  have 
been  practicing  weekly  since 
early  in  the  school  year.  Skerry 
and  Bell  have  molded  the  20-plus 
players  into  a  ( relatively )finely- 
tuned  offensive  and  defensive 
machine,  and  are  confident  that 
their  squad's  performance  this 
weekend  will  be  a  commendable 
one. 

Details  on  the  game  are  still  to 
be  settled  at  this  time,  so  check 
tflis  week's  Register  for  further 
information  on  the  upcoming 
contest. 


field  goals  of  38,  30  and  35  yards 
by  senior  Rick  Walter  and  a  40- 
yard  interception  return  for  a 
touchdown  by  junior  defensive 
back  Stu  Beath. 

Williams  first  points  of  the 
game  came  with  just  under  six 
minutes  left  in  the  first  quarter 
when  Walter  converted  a  38-yard 
field  goal  attempt,  the  Ephs  first 
field  goal  of  the  season. 

With  13:30  left  in  the  second 
quarter,  Williams  capped  a  58- 
yard  drive  with  a  14-yard  run  by 
co-captain  Dave  Massucco. 
Walter  hit  the  extra  point  to  give 
Williams  the  10-0  halftime  lead. 
Sophomore  Jay  Wheatley  carried 
the  ball  three  times  for  16  yards 
and  two  first  downs  during  the 
drive,  and  sophomore 
quarterback  John  Lawler  hit 
Walter  for  a  critical  10-yard  gain 


as  the  Ephs  approached  the  end 
zone.  Lawler  completed  10  of  18 
passes  for  109  yards  in  the 
contest. 

The  first  half  ended  with  an 
impressive  display  of  Williams' 
defensive  strength,  as  the 
Dutchmen  started  a  drive  that 
went  to  the  Williams  eight-yard 
line.  On  the  final  three  plays  of 
the  half.  Union's  Rich  Romer  was 
hit  by  co-captain  Russ  Gee  and 
junior  linebacker  Brian  Benedict 
for  a  loss  of  four  yards, 
sophomore  noseguard  Joe  Ross 
knocked  down  a  pass,  and  senior 
tackle  Bruce  Kneuer  made  his 
12th  sack  of  the  season. 

A  fumble  recovery  by  Gee  with 
4:45  left  in  the  third  quarter  set 
up  another  field  goal  by  Walter, 
this  one  from  30  yards  out.  Walter 
hit  his  third  of  the  game,  a  35- 


yarder,  with  8:06  left  in  the  game. 

Beath  "streaked  40  yards  down 
the  right  sideline  for  a  touchdown 
with  11:11  left  in  the  game,  giving 
the  Ephs  a  20-0  lead. 

Union's  Stephen  Nowak 
quarterbacked  a  drive  from 
midfield  that  led  to  the 
Dutchmen's  lone  points  of  the 
afternoon.  He  first  completed  a 
35-yard  pass  to  Kevin  Eberly, 
then  hit  Kevin  Frederick  with  a 
14-yard  touchdown  strike  with 
just  under  two  minutes 
remaining.  Dan  May's  extra 
point  conversion  completed  the 
scoring  at  23-7. 

The  victories  brought 
Williams'  record  to  3-4  on  the 
season.  They  finish  the  '79 
campaign  as  they  go  for  the  Little 
3  Title  at  home  against  the  Lord 
Jeffs  of  Amherst. 


Women 's Rugby  fights  to  4-4  tie 


by  Shawn  Lovely 
Citing  coordination  of  the  line 
and  scrum,  sidelined  Women's 
Rugby  Captain  Linnie  Collins 
termed  last  Saturday's  4-4  tie 
with  Holy  Cross  as  '  our  best 
playing  all  season." 

The  first  half  found  Williams  on 
the  opposition  five  yard  line 
several  times  without  scoring. 
Minor  mistakes  prevented  the 
ruggers  from  taking  the  ball  over 
the  line  while  defensively  they 
forced  the  Holy  Cross  team  out  of 
their  own  scoring  zone. 

The  second  half,  however, 
found  the  two  teams  determined 
to  put  a  score  on  the  board  as 
Williams  dangerously  treaded 
within  five  yards  of   the   Holy 


Cross  goal  for  several  mmutes. 
Through  the  excellent  work  of  the 
line  and  scrum,  the  Williams 
ruggers  pushed  and  ran  their  way 
for  the  first  try  of  the  game. 
Sophomore  Liz  Berry  carried  the 
ball  over  but  the  conversion  kick 
failed. 

Holy  Cross  had  trouble 
connecting  the  ball  out  to  their 
better  linemen,  but  a  mid-field 
break-away  left  Williams  in  the 
dust  and  put  the  Cross  back  in  the 
game.  Their  conversion  kick  also 
failed. 

Williams  found  themselves  in 
the  scoring  zone  again  but  Holy 
Cross  with  "kicking"  abilities 
punted  their  way  back  down  the 
field.  Time  ran  out  and  the  game 


ended  in  a  tie.  "It  was  the  best 
game  we  have  played  all 
season,"  stated  senior  lineman 
Margaret  Couper.  "We  should 
have  been  able  to  win.  We  kept 
getting  the  ball  to  the  goal  but  we 
couldn't  bring  it  in." 

Williams  played  with  several 
veterans  missing  from  the  game, 
including  Captain  Collins  who 
sustained  a  knee  injury.  "Wur 
team  has  ouite  a  wide  base  of 
ability  and  support,"  she 
continued.  "We  got  the  ball 
through  by  curling.  We  were  on 
the  attack  in  both  halves." 

Collins  feels,  however,  that  the 
"little  mistakes"  kept  Williams 
from   scoring   the  winning  try. 
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Ephs  break 
losing  streak; 
overcome 
Cardinals  20-0 
and  Union  23-7 

by  Steven  Epstein 

The  Eph  football  squad,  behind 
the  two-touchdown  performance 
of  Gus  Nuzzolese  and  the  poised 
passing  of  John  Lawler,  soundly 
defeated  the  Wesleyan  Cardinals 
20-0  in  the  Middletown  mud  last 
Saturday,  following  a  23-7  defeat 
of  Union  the  previous  week. 

The  victory  sets  the  scene  for 
next  week's  showdown  with 
Amherst  as  the  deciding  game 
for  the  Little  3  title.  If  Williams 
can  defeat  Amherst,  it  will  gain 
its  7th  Little  3  title  in  the  last  9 
years. 

The  key  to  the  victory  was  a 
wide  open  offensive  attack 
employed  by  Coach  Odell  which 
included  the  deceptive  24  Special. 
Although  it  sounds  like  a  $2,95 
delight  from  Diau's  Deli,  the  24 
special  is  actually  a  play-action 
pass  to  split-end  Rick  Walter 
which  repeatedly  confused  the 
Cardinal  secondary  and  went  for 
big  gains.  Walter  hooked  up  with 
soph  QB  John  Lawler  6  times  for 
a  total  of  80  yards  and  one  TD, 

Williams  scored  its  first  TD  on 
a  74  yard  drive  on  ,its  third 
possession  of  the  game.  The  field 
conditions  dictated  a  strong 
inside  running  game,  but  Lawler 
defied  the  mud  and  mixed  up  a 
strong  running  game  led  by  Gus 
Nuzzolese  (21  carries,  74  yards,  2 
TDs)  with  a  passing  attack 
employing  short  screens  to  Jay 
Wheatley  and  Rick  Walter.  Two 
long  runs  by  Wheatley  and 
Nuzzolese  brought  the  ball  into 
Westleyan  territory  and 
continued  strong  running  brought 
the  Ephs  to  a  3rd-l  situation  on 
the  Wesleyan  26  yard  line.  On  an 
obvious  inside  running  situation, 
the  Ephs  utilized  the  24  special, 
with  Lawler  faking  to  Nuzzolese 
into  the  line.  The  entire  Cardinal 
line    read    the    Nuzzolese    run 


Sports 


beautifully.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  Lawler  still  had  the  ball. 
He  fired  to  a  wide  open  Rick 
Walter  who  scampered  down  the 
sideline  unmolested  for  26  yards 
and  the  TD.  The  extra  point  by 
Walter  was  also  good,  and 
Williams  had  a  7-0  lead  with  2:42 
left  in  the  first  quarter. 

On  the  first  play  of  the  second 
quarter,  a  Lawler  pass  was 
intercepted  giving  Wesleyan  a 
lst-10  on  the  Williams  33  yard 
line.  There  were  worries  that  the 
early  lead  would  be  erased 
through  the  turnover,  but  the 
Williams  defense  was  equal  to  the 
task.  After  a  pass  interference 
call  on  Williams'  Darrell  White 
gave  Wesleyan  a  1-10  on  the  Ephs 
25,  and  a  completion  to  the  12,  the 
Wesleyan  offense  was  halted 
without  a  score.  Darrell  White 
made  up  for  earlier  indescretions 
with  two  nice  defensive  plays  to 
break  up  completions  in  the  end 
zone  and  on  fourth  down, 
Wesleyan  was  forced  to  attempt  a 
30-yard  field  goal.  The  kick  was 
no  good  and  the  Ephs  maintained 
their  early  lead. 

Williams  increased  its  lead 
with  just  over  a  minute  left  in  the 
first  half.  A  Wesleyan  fair  catch 
violation  on  a  punt  gave  the  Ephs 
a  1-10  on  the  Wesleyan  30.  The 
team  showed  its  mettle  by 
converting  the  30  yard  drive  into 
a  touchdown  in  just  5  plays.  After 
2  runs  by  Nuzzolese  for  9  yards, 
the  Ephs  again  went  to  the  24 


Right,  Rick 
Walter,  DIv 
Ill's  leading 
punter  has 
good  hands, 
too;  below,  the 
band  prepares 
for  its 
homecoming 
match  against 
Amherst. 

( Photos  by 
Buckner) 


Special  on  3-1  for  a  17  yard 
completion  to  Rick  Walter  which 
gave  the  Ephs  a  first  and  goal  at 
the  5  yard  line.  Two  plays  later, 
Nuzzolese  finished  what  he  had 
started,  rushing  two  yards  for  the 
score.  The  half  ended  with 
Williams  in  a  commanding  14-0 
lead,  after  the  Rick  Walter 
conversion  was  successful. 

The  Ephs  opened  the  second 
half  as  if  they  were  unstoppable. 
Their  first  possession  of  the  half 
gave  them  a  1-10  on  their  own  38 
yard  line  and  once  again  they 
began  to  drive  against  a  stymied 
Cardinal  defense.  A  10  yard 
completion  form  Lawler  to 
Walter  brought  the  Ephs  to 
midfield.  On  a  3-B  from  the 
Wesleyan  49,  Lawler  found 
Nuzzolese,  this  time  as  a  receiver 
for  a  28  yard  gain.  A  Jay 
Wheatley  run  on  3-3  from   the 


Wesleyan  16  failed  to  pick  up  the 
first  down,  and  for  the  first  time 
an  Ephs  drive  had  stalled.  A  33 
yard  field  goal  attempt  by  Rick 
Walter  was  short,  and  Williams 
had  only  succeeded  in  further 
frustrating  the  Cardinal  defense, 
but  was  unable  to  come  up  with 
any  more  points. 

"The  next  Ephs  drive  began  the 
fourth  quarter  and  accounted  for 
their  final  TD  of  the  day.  After  a 
poor  Cardinal  punt  gave  the  Ephs 
excellent  field  position  on  their 
own  47  yard  line,  the  Ephs 
travelled  the  53  yards  in  8  plays  to 
put  the  game  out  of  reach.  Runs 
by  Jay  Wheatley  and  Dave 
Massucco  moved  the  Ephs  past 
midfield,  but  a  Wesleyan  sack  of 
Lawler  set  up  a  3-10  on  the 
Wesleyan  43.  Once  again  Lawler 
found  his  favorite  receiver, 
Walter,  for  a  whopping  23  yard 


gain.  Ttie  Ephs  were  helped 
further  by  a  10  yard  personal  foul 
penalty  after  the  play  which  gave 
them  a  first  and  goal  on  the 
Cardinal  10.  Wheatley  gained  7 
yards  around  left  end,  and 
Nuzzolese  took  the  ball  across  the 
goal  line  for  his  second  TD  of  the 
game  and  his  fourth  of  the 
season. 

Williams  played  excellently  on 
defense  throughout  the  game, 
and  thwarted  two  Wesleyan 
scoring  attempts  in  the  final 
minutes  to  preserve  a  well 
deserved  shutout.  A  21-yard  pass 
completion  brought  Wesleyan  to 
the  Williams  32  yard  line,  and 
following  several  passes  thrown 
incomplete  by  the  Wesleyan  QB, 
a  pass  interference  call  gave 
Wesleyan  a  first  and  goal  on  the 
Williams  6  yard  line.  Once  again 
Continued  on  Page  19 


Ephusions  by  Epstein 


by  Steve  Epstein 

The  melon  that  was  crushed  by 
Tufts  30-0  has  ripened 
immeasurably.  The  20-0  victory 
in  Little  3  competition  against 
Wesleyan  showed  the  Eph 
squad's  real  ability.  They  limited 
turnovers  to  just  one  interception 
and  were  penalized  for  only  38 
yards,  including  at  least  one 
intentional  delay  of  game 
penalty. 

The  lack  of  mistakes  as  well  as 
outstanding  play  by  every 
member  of  the  Ephs  squad 
cinched  the  victory.  Finally  |the 
team  has  recognized  its  potential, 
and  what  better  time  than  when 
the  Little  3  title  is  on  the  line?  On 
a  day  when  the  weather  could 
have  been  used  as  an  excuse,  the 
Ephs  used  it  to  their  advantage 
and  played  the  role  of  the 
embarrasser  rather  than  the 
embarrassee  this  week. 

THOUGHTS    WHU.E    HITTING 
LORD  JEFF  : 

John  Lawler  again  looked 
superb  this  week.  The  soph  QB  is 
definitely  naturing,  using 
secondary   receivers   more  and 


throwing  fewer  passes  that  are 
likely  to  be  intercepted.  He  threw 
11  completions  in  16  attempts  for 
128  yards  passing.  That  is  a  69  per 
cent  completion  average,  damn 
good  by  anyone's  standards. 
Especially  considering  that  the 
Wesleyan  defense  was  ranked 
number  1  in  Division  HI  in  the 
nation.  This  Wellesley,  Mass. 
native  may  have  the  job  for  keeps 
if  he  can  lead  the  Ephs  to  a  Little 
3  Title. 


GO 


JOE 


WAY  TO 

DEPARTMENT: 

The  big  difference  in 
yesterday's  game  was  the 
offensive  line.  Coach  Dailey  has 
melded  a  crop  of  veterans  and 
underclassmen  into  a  first  rate 
unit.  They  were  a  key  reason  for 
victory.  The  rushing  attack 
constantly  had  wide  open  holes. 
They  were  repelling  the 
Cardinals  at  the  point  of  attack. 
The  rushing  game  was  firmly 
established,  which  gave  Lawler 
the  luxury  of  going  to  the  air  in 
any  situation. 

Since  they  get  so  little  press, 
it's  time  that  I  mention  the  guys 
in  the  pits  by  name.  The  center 
Jim  deSimone  from  Revere, 
Mass.  did  an  excellent  job  in 
handling  a  wet  ball  all  day.  There 
was  only  one  fumble  on  an 
exchange  from  center,  and  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Ephs.  The 
guards  senior  Mike  Curran  of 
Morrow,  Ohio  and  sophomore 
Tim  Clark  from  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  opened  up  the  holes  all  day, 
as  did  tackles  junior  Bob 
VanDore  and  freshman  Jim 
Chambon. 

LET'S  NOT  FORGET  ABOUT 
.  .  .  DEPT.: 

Dave  Massucco  turned  in  an 
excellent  game  for  Williams. 
Both  on  and  off  the  field  Dave 
excels  quietly,  while  providing 
real  team  leadership.  Although 


he  only  rushed  for  43  yards, 
Massucco  made  some  key  first 
downs  and  also  had  quite  a  few 
key  blocks.  Jay  Wheatley  had  an 
excellent  game,  but  that's  not 
surprising.  He's  been  a  sparkplug 
since  the  Middlebury  game  and  is 
just  now  getting  the  playing  time 
he  deserves. 

THOUGHTS  WHILE  STILL 
SOBER  DEPT.: 

Bruce  Kneuer  continues  to 
amaze  football  fans  and  critics 
alike  with  his  ability  to  make  key 
tackles.  He  has  been  outstanding 
on  defense  all  season.  As  he  so 
aptly  admits,  "I'm  too  small,  not' 
quick  enough,  and  don't  have  the 
power  to  play  this  game,  so  how 
do  I  do  it?"  The  answer  is,  better 
than  a  lot  of  players  who  are 
much  larger.  Kneuer  has  had  at 
least  one  sack  every  game  this 
season.  He  was  worried  that  he 
might  not  get  one  against 
Wesleyan,  but  finally  in  the 
fourth  quarter  he  hit  paydirt, 
sacking  the  bewildered  Wesleyan 
QB  for  a  12  yard  loss. 

Darrell  White  was  picked-on  all 
afternoon  by  the  Wesleyan  QB. 
However,  the  sophomore 
comerback  from  Lincoln,  R.I. 
was  equal  to  the  task.  He 
continually  deflected  and  batted 
down  potential  TD  passes.  Andy 
Krakauer,  Chris  Suits  and  Stu 
Beath  also  had  excellent  days. 
Although  the  Cardinals  did  pass 
for  130  yards,  they  were  unable  to 
penetrate  the  secondary  in  key 
situations,  especially  inside  the 
Ephs  20  yard  line. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
CALCULATIONS  TO  INTEREST 
YOU    WHILE   CALLING    IN    A 
BET  AGAINST  AMHERST: 

The  Ephense  only  gave  up  38 

yards  rushing  to  Wesleyan  in  30 

carries,  an  average  of  1.3  yards 

per  carry.  Russ  Gee,  €olin  Hart, 

Continued  orf  Page  18 
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lempers  flare  at  sports  panel 


by  Steve  Spears 
Within  an  hour,  last  Tuesday's 
presentation  "The  Role  of 
Athletics  in  a  Liberal  Education" 
turned  from  a  calm  discussion 
into  a  heated  debate  involving 
panelists  and  audience. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Stephen  Lewis;  Robert  Peck, 
chairman  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department;  Mark 
Taylor  of  Religion;  and  Laszlo 
Versenyi  of  Philosophy  composed 
the  panel.  The  Dodd  House  living 
room  was  filled  to  overflowing 
witfi  other  interested  student  and 
faculty  participants^ 

All  panelists  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  recreational  and 
competitive  athletics. 

Versenyi  began  by  accusing  the 
admissions  office  of  accepting 
more  athletically  talented 
applicants  than  applicants  with 
high  test  scores.  He  argued  that 
applicants  should  be  accepted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  verbal  SAT 
scores  and  class  rank. 

Taylor  stated  his  opposition  to 
athletic  events  interfering  with 
classes,  mentioning  a  CEP 
proposal  that  the  faculty  will  vote 
on  in  December.  The  proposal 
calls  for  decreasing,  where 
possible,  mid-week  competition. 
Both  Versenyi  and  Taylor  oppose 
any  formal  P.E.  requirement. 

Peck  and  Lewis  argued  that 
athletics  should  be  an  important 
part  of  Williams  life. 

"The  rural  setting  requires 
that  the  school  provide  a  much 
wider  range  of  activities  than 
most  schools,"  Lewis  said.  Peck 
defended  Williams  athletics  as 
"non-elitist"  and  "low-key."  "In 
fact,  of  the  800  or  so  participants 
in  athletics  nere,"  he 
commented,  "I  can  think  of  very 
few  who  are  real  'athletes'  or  who 
identify  themselves  solely  as 
such." 


After  the  opening  statements, 
the  discussion  opened  to 
questions  from  the  audience. 
Taylor  and  Versenyi  spent  the 
remaining  hour  defending  their 
positions  against  severe  criticism 
from  students  and  faculty. 

Political  Science  professor 
David  Colby  argued  that 
"attacking"  players  for  missing 
classes  is  hypocritical  because 
students  are  not  similarly 
chastized  for  absences  due  to 
"hangovers,  late  work  on  plays 
or  other  excuses."  The  audience 
followed  his  comment  with  a 
large  round  of  applause. 

A  student  asked  Versenyi  if 
SAT's  should  be  the  overriding 
concern  in  admissions.  Versenyi 
responded,  "Verbal  SAT's  and 
class  rank  are  the  only  insight 
into  how  a  student  will  perform  in 
college.  We  have  nothing  that 
alone  can  accurately  predict 
performance,  but  we  must  go  on 
our  best  information,"  he  said. 

Admissions  Director  Phillip 
Smith  charged  Versenyi  with 
using  misleading  information 


about  admissions  criteria. 
Versenyi  had  cited  figures 
compiled  by  Smith  in  a  1973  study 
of  the  freshman  class  based  only 
on  SAT  scores.  Smith  couldn't  see 
how  such  figures  related  to 
athletics. 

Versenyi  said  that  the 
admissions  office  has  failed  to 
compile  and  distribute 
information  on  students  accepted 
primarily  for  athletic  talents,  so 
he  had  to  go  on  whatever  figures 
he  had  available. 

Smith  pointed  out  that  students 
with  high  SAT  scores  leave 
Williams  at  a  rate  much  greater 
than  those  with  average  scores. 

One  student  braved  his  peers' 
condemnation  with  a  statement 
that  he  felt  persecuted  for  being  a 
non-athlete  amongst  so  many 
jocks.  "The  atmosphere  is 
crippling,"  he  said.  "I  am 
ridiculed  for  not  being  like  the 
others  and  having  an  interest  in 
athletics."  He  invited  comment 
from  students  having  opposing 
viewpoints. 
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Students  crowd  Dodd  House  living  room  to  hear  a  discussion  on 
athletics.  Pictured  from  left:  Lazio  Versenyi,  Steve  Lewis,  and  Bob 
Peck.  Inset:  Mark  Taylor. 

(photo by  Khomeini) 


Police  arrest  townsperson  for  tire  slashing 


One  day  after  receiving  reports 
of  38  tire  '  slashings,  the 
Williamstown  Police  arrested  a 
suspect — a  male  town  resident  in 
his  mid-twenties — for  the 
incidents. 

Late  last  Wednesday  night, 
College  Security  and  the  town 
police  received  calls  from 
nineteen  persons  reporting  that 
from  one  to  all  four  of  their  tires 
had  been  slashed. 

The  distribution  of  incidents 
cut  a  swath  from  Spring  Street  to 
the  Berkshire  Quad,  down 
Southworth  Street,  ending  at  Cole 
Avenue.  Among  the  victims. 
Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks    listed    College    Chaplain 


Michael  Henderson.  Parked  in 
the  B&B  Auto  Service  lot, 
Henderson's  car  lost  all  four 
tires. 

The  College  Security  cruiser 
lost  two  tires  while  parked 
outside  Driscoll  Dining  Hall. 
According  to  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor,  Security  patrolman 
Bill  Busl  reported  leaving  the  car 
for  just  fifteen  minutes  to  inspect 
the  dining  hall. 

The  College  bears  no 
responsibility  for  damage  to 
vehicles  parked  on  its  lots,  said 
O'Connor.  Jenks  pointed  out  that 
monies  from  parking  fees  cover 
parking  lot  maintenance  alone 
and  do  not  go  towards  patrols. 


Unless  the  court  finds  the 
suspect  guilty,  the  victims  will 
have  to  pay  lor  the  damage,  said 
Jenks.  Many  are  not  insured 
against  this  kind  of  incident. 
Jenks  encourages  all  the  victims 
to  file  formal  statements  to  the 
town  police,  in  case  the  court 
forces  the  suspect  to  make 
restitution. 

Jenks  says  he  sees  no  relation 
between  the  tire  slashings  '.nd 
the  four  cars  that  were  flipped 
over  just  just  over  one  week  ago. 
Late  Saturday  night,  November 
3,   three   Volkswagens   and  one 


Toyota  were  discovered  turned 
on  their  tops,  in  front  of  the 
Infirmary,  behind  Thompson 
Chapel,  in  the  Mission  Parking 
lot,    and    off-campus. 

Disturbed  by  what  it  perceives 
as  lax  security  protection,  the 
College  Council  appointed  three 
members  to  investigate  the 
College's  responsibility  for  the 
tire  slashings,  and  ways  to 
improve  surveillance. 

O'Connor  noted  that  the  College 
has  already  added  over  100 
student  monitors,  and  a  second 
Datrol  vehicle 


Profs  vote  on  take-homes 


Happy  Williams  fans  tear  down  the 
Defectors  of  182 1. 
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Weston  field  goal  posts  following  the  Ephmen's  victory  over  the 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


The  faculty  defeated  a 
Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  (CEP)  motion  caHing  for 
the  abolition  of  restricted  take- 
home  exams  at  its  November 
meeting  last  Wednesday. 

CEP  Chairman  Donald  Beaver 
said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  was  to  reduce  temptation 
to  violate  the  honor  code.  Provost 
Neil  Grabois  responded  that  if  all 
restrictions  on  take-homes  were 
removed,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  an  honor  code. 

Members  of  Division  III 
departments  opposed  the 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  their 
take-home  exams  have 
educational  value  only  if 
professors  can  restrict  students' 
resources  to  notes  and  texts,  or 
some  similar  combination.  Anson 
Piper  spoke  against  the  proposal, 


Jeffs  come  up  short,  19-13 


by  Steven  Epstein 
Strong  team  play  in  every  facet 
of  the  game  led  the  Eph  football 
squad  to  a  19-13  homecoming 
victory  against  Amherst 
Saturday  at  Weston  Field. 

The  victory  clinched  the 
Williams  squad  the  outright 
Little  3  Title,  its  7th  in  9  years 
under  Coach  Bob  Odell.  A  crowd 
of  over  4000  braved  the  cold  and 
wet  to  see  a  balanced  offense  and 
superb  Ephense  completely 
dominate  the  Lord  Jeffs. 

Both  the  offense  and  defense 
contributed  to  the  scoring,  with 


TDs  by  Jay  Wheatley  and  Rick 
Walter  resulting  from  sustained 
Eph  drives  and  two  safeties  after 
a  remarkable  punting  display  by 
Williams  punter  Rick  Walter. 

The  Ephs  built  up  a  19-0  lead 
before  lapsing  a  bit  on  defense 
and  allowing  the  Lord  Jeffs  to 
make  the  game  seem  closer  than 
it  actually  was.  The  Ephs  did  not 
commit  a  turnover  during  the 
game,  but  they  capitalized  on 
four  of  six  Amherst  fumbles  by 
either  gaining  possession  of  the 
ball  or  a  safety. 

The    game    started    on    a 


treacherous  note.  After  failing  to 
convert  on  a  3rd  and  2  from  their 
own  40  yard  line,  the  Ephs  were 
forced  to  punt  away  their  initial 
possession  of  the  game.  Walter 
muffed  the  snap  from  center  and 
was  forced  to  fall  on  the  ball.  This 
gave  the  Lord  Jeffs  a  first  down 
on  the  Ephs  30  yard  line. 

The  Ephs'  Chris  Suits  foiled  an 
Amherst  attempt  to  get  on  the 
scoreboard  when  he  intercepted  a 
Chris  Teare  pass  on  the  Ephs  11 
yard  line  on  the  third  play  of  the 
drive. 

Continued  on  Page  16 


saying  that  "no  take-home  exams 
can  be  policed;  I  can  endorse 
only  scheduled  exams." 

The  faculty  postponed  votes  on 
the  Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee  Proposal  for  the  1980- 
81  academic  year  and  another 

CEP  motion  to  cut  back  on 
scheduled  athletic  events  by  10 
per  cent  wherever  possible, 
investigate  the  p,DSsibility  of 
Sunday  games  and  matches  and 
reduce  the  number  of  mid-week 
events.  Ensuing  discussions 
centered  around  the  place  of 
athletics  in  the  larger 
educational  issue  of  student 
allotment  of  time. 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 
recapitulated  his  assertion  that 
three  hours  of  homework  for 
every  hour  spent  in  class  was  a 
fair,  if  arbitrary,  limit  on  the 
academic  workload.  He  then 
posited  other  areas  of  possible 
discussion:  limits  on  rehearsal 
hours,  field  trips,  evening  classes 
and  hour  tests. 

O'Connor  suggested  that  "the 
spirit  of  the  division  of  the  day 
would  be  preserved"  if  faculty 
would  abide  by  an  old  Calendar 
and  Scheduling  rule  reserving  the 
hour  between  6:30  and  7:30  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  for  large  class  hour 
tests. 

Professor  Robert  Kozelka  said 
he  thought  students  did  not  do 
their  academic  work  because  of 
extra-curricular  commitments. 
He  said  he  thought  athletics  were 
Continued  on  Page  H 
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An  unreasonable  drain 

With  financial  constraints  looming  larger,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  a  very  distasteful  decision:  do  we  want  to  fund  large-scale 
concerts  at  Williams  College?  Last  Thursday's  Jean-Luc  Ponty  show 
lost  about  $5000,  according  to  SAB  chairman  Roger  Prevot.  In  October, 
the  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage  drained  $3000  from  the  already 
emanciated  College  Council  coffers. 

The  $8000  total  represents  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  Student 
Activities  Tax  fund.  Earlier  this  semester  Treasurer  Diana  Durivage 
was  forced  to  cut  ten  per  cent  from  nearly  all  Student  group  requests. 

No  one  denies  the  value  of  concerts.  Clearly  they  offer  an  enjoyable 
brand  of  musical  entertainment  severely  lacking  in  our  Purple  Valley. 
But  are  large-scale  concerts  worth  the  expense?  About  450  people 
(including  295  students)  attended  the  Ponty  show.  The  SAT  subsidized 
each  concert-goer  at  a  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  person.  It  seems  excessive. 

If  we  do  away  with  large-scale  concerts,  we  need  not  feel  deprived. 
Many  options  exist.  Last  May,  Steve  Case  ran  a  successful  program 
that  sent  forty  students  by  bus  to  Albany  for  a  Cheap  Trick  concert.  We 
could  easily  offer  the  same  service  for  the  three  hundred  who  went  to 
the  Ponty  show.  Good  block  seating  could  be  purchased  by  an  alert 
board  as  soon  as  seats  go  on  sale.  The  SAB  could  offer  this  service  for 
other  events  as  well,  such  as  operas,  plays,  and  museum  tours. 

In  addition,  it  could  expand  the  Coffeehouse  program:  small 
concerts  offered  at  no  charge.  Highly  successful,  the  Coffeehouses 
consistently  attract  one  to  two  hundred  students  throughout  the  night. 
They  cost  perhaps  three  hundred  dollars,  much  less  than  the  ten  dollar 
per  person  tab  we  picked  up  last  Thursday  night. 

We  should  not  underrate  the  value  of  concerts  or  the  efforts  of 
Dave  Weinman's  Concert  Board.  However,  the  lack  of  student  interest 
evidenced  by  poor  attendance,  the  increasing  number  of  demands  for 
money  from  other  student  groups,  and  the  variety  of  musical  alter- 
natives makes  large-scale  concerts  an  unreasonable  drain  on  SAT 
funds. 

R.W. 

Athletic  apocalypse 

The  CEP  and  the  Athletic  Committee  are  investigating  a  proposal 
which  will  attempt  to  cut  the  scheduling  of  athletic  events  by  10  per 
cent,  in  addition  to  rescheduling  mid-week  games  and  matches, 
perhaps  on  Sundays.  In  so  doing,  they  hope  to  present  a  structural 
alternative  which  will  reduce  conflicts  between  athletics  and 
academics  and  therefore,  a  perceived  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
the  former 

But  it  won't  work.  Changing  the  structure  of  the  athletic  program 
here  would  cripple  Williams  long  before  it  alleviated  the  problems. 

Cutting  back  10  per  cent  on  schedules  that  are  already  artificially 
short  because  of  NESCAC  regulations  (like  the  soccer  schedule)  would 
virtually  kill  Williams'  chance  at  the  outstanding  scholar  athlete  who 
can  handle  both  challenging  academic  and  athletic  programs.  The 
competition  for  top  candidates  will  become  more  intense  in  the  next  ten 
years  as  the  18-year  old  population  declines.  The  College  can't  afford  to 
throw  away  its  chance  at  these  students  by  enforcing  an  absurd  cur- 
tailment of  the  athletic  program.  NESCAC  scheduling  and  post  season 
play  limitations  are  already  stringent  compared  to  those  at  places  like 
Harvard  and  Yale.  Right  now,  though,  the  regulations  can  be  justified 
for  the  most  part  in  terms  of  Williams'  size,  its  competition,  and 
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somewhat  for  the  opportunity  they  afford  individual  athletes.  Further 
limitations  would  also  obscure  the  fine  line  between  a  student's 
responsibility  for  making  his  own  choices  and  a  stifling  paternalistic 
imposition  on  that  choice.  Those  who  are  fit  to  take  this  responsibility 
and  to  excel  in  both  areas  just  would  not  come  to  Williams. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  in  emphasis  lies  an  admissions  policy. 
Phil  Smith  has  yet  to  make  a  coherent  statement  on  how  much  non- 
academic  factors  are  weighted  in  the  admissions  process,  but  four 
years  of  observation  lead  many  of  us  to  believe  that  the  College  shuns 
candidates  who  are  not  embodiments  of  the  Williams  ideal — the 
scholar  athlete.  We  do  not  yet  have  results  of  a  study  correlating  SAT 
scores,  athletic  ability,  class  rank  and  other  admission-determining 
factors  with  academic  success  at  Williams,  but  we  must  admit  the 
growing  possibility  that  there  have  been  some  admitted  who  can 
compete  on  College  teams,  but  who  cannot  necessarily  handle  the 
intense  academic  load  on  top  of  that  commitment. 

Admission's  dedication  to  the  scholar-athlete  ideal  not  only  skews 
the  student  body's  emphasis  on  athletics  as  far  as  the  faculty  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  makes  the  minority  of  non-athletes  extremely  un- 
comfortable—some go  so  far  as  to  say  "persecuted."  If  the  admissions 
office  sought  a  greater  diversity  of  talent  in  each  class,  Williams  would 
not  only  be  more  appealing  to  a  greater  number  of  applicants,  but  the 
pressure  on  a  non-jock  would  diminish  and,  with  it,  the  faculty's  per- 
ception of  an  overwhelming  commitment  to  sports  at  the  expense  of 
academics.  (Williams  has  to  accept  the  fact  that,  because  of  its  en- 
vironment, it  will  attract  applicants  who  are  necessarily  more  out- 
doors oriented  and  therefore,  possibly  more  jockey  than  other  colleges. 
There  is,  however,  diversity  in  outdoorsiness  and  its  manifestations.) 

There  may  still  be  some  who  skip  classes  for  athletic  trips,  but  they 
will  be  few;  it  will  be  their  choice— and  hopefully,  they  will  be  high 
quality  students  who  can  handle  the  penalty  for  missed  class  time. 

Williams  cannot  afford  to  admit  the  good  athlete  who  is  a  bor- 
derline academic  student.  It  is  demeaning  and  unfair  to  the  student  for 
a  small  college  with  academic  standards  as  high  as  those  at  Williams 
to  indulge  itself  in  this  type  of  petty  recruiting:  a  chance  for  a 
prestigious  Williams  degree  in  exchange  for  football,  hockey  or 
swimming  talents. 

The  College,  however,  must  also  eliminate  another  source  of 
friction  and  pressure  on  students  who  engage  in  organized  athletics. 
Coaches  who  feel  that  their  sport  is  more  important  than  academics 
should  be  fired;  the  College  should  can  those  who  would  bench  an 
athlete  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  for  missing  a  game  or 
practices  for  classes  or  class  activities.  The  double  jeopardy  in  which 
students  in  some  sports  are  placed  is  unbefitting  the  Williams  College 
tradition. 

The  educational  and  personal  value  of  physical  exertion  and 
organized  team  participation  is  undeniable.  Williams  has  committed 
itself  to  encouraging  physical  vigor.  If  the  emphasis  on  that  vigor  and 
team  participation  seems  disproportionate  and  its  ramifications  un- 
pleasant, it  must  be  changed  through  admissions  policy  rather  than  by 
doctoring  the  structure.  The  former  will  actually  improve  the  at- 
mosphere at  Williams;  the  latter  will  merely  hide  a  more  pervasive 
problem  beneath  ultimately  destructive  cosmetic  surgery. 


Nice  Gul 


Mitch  Katz  and  Tory  Ruder  accomplished  an  amazing  feat  by 
getting  the  1979  Gul  out  before  Homecoming — and  only  a  month  or  so 
later  than  the  1978  yearbook.  The  layout  was  unified  and  appealing ;  the 
pictures  (especially  those  borrowed  from  Record  files!)  were  clear 
and  attractive.  Most  of  the  people  were  smiling. 

Congratulations  for  the  best  Gul  in  recent  memory. 
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Outlook 


Why 

Council 

power  is 

negligible 

by  Stu  Massad 

It  seems  that  the  College's  favorite 
game  over  dinner,  in  the  Record,  even  in 
the  Council  itself— is  dumping  on  the 
College  Council.  For  all  the  hours  the 
Council  spends,  for  all  the  words  it 
produces,  for  all  the  paper  and  attention  it 
consumes,  it  never  seems  to  get  very  far. 

This  article,  drawn  from  a  review  of  the 
Record's  past  ten  years,  attempts  to 
identify  what  the  Council  has  been  doing  in 
that  time  and  why  students,  et.  al, 
perceive  its  power  to  be  negligible. 

Two  causes  for  the  Council's  inability  to 
inaugurate  substantial  change  are 
apparent.  The  first  comes  from  within  the 
students  themselves.  It  is  their  persistent 
apathy  that  drives  Council  leaders  and  the 
organizers  of  other  campus  political 
groups  to  depths  of  frustration,  cynicism 
and  despair. 

The  second  cause  of  Council 
powerlessness  is  external.  To  some  extent, 
it  comes  from  the  traditional  opponents  of 
student  advocates  for  change;  trustees, 
deans  and  other  administrators.  To  a  far 
greater  degree,  however,  opposition  to  the 
Council's  bids  for  change  has  come  from 
the  traditional  friends  of  students:,  the 
College  faculty.  The  Williams  faculty,  in 
full  meeting  and  in  committee,  has 
consistently  opposed  Council  resolutions 
aimed  at  giving  students  a  greater  voice  in 
campus  decision-making. 

A  decade  ago  College  Council  was  far 
less  representative  than  now.  The 
presidents  of  residential  houses  made  up 
the  entire  Council.  All  officers,  including 
president,  were  elected  by  the  Council 
from  the  Council. 

Moves  toward  reform  began  in  1969, 
when  students  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  houses  to  send 
members  other  than  house  presidents  as 
representatives  to  Council.  Shortly  after, 
freshman  representatives  were  added. 
The  first  popularly  elected  came  to  office 
in  1971.  At-large  representatives  have 
since  been  created,  as  have  coop,  off- 
campus  and  minority  representatives. 

The  Council  has  made  great  visible 
progress  in  opening  itself  to  participation 
by  all  students  who  seek  election.  Other 
internal  reforms  have  not  fared  so  well.  In 
1970,  Council  passed  a  by-law  limiting 
debate  on  new  issue  to  20  minutes,  and 
postponing  decision  on  the  issue  a  week  to 
allow  greater  exposure  on  campus. 

In  1973  Council  created  the  office  of 
ombudsman  to  take  student  complaints 
directly  to  administrators.  Student  apathy 
killed  it.  In  1977  the  Council  created 
parallel  committees  for  the  CUL  and 
CEP — committees  of  student  members  of 
those  groups  and  other  students,  designed 
to  increase  student  voice  in  student-faculty 
committees  while  bypassing  a  faculty 
unwilling  to  share  power.  They  continued, 
crippled  by  a  lack  of  interest,  according  to 
the  Council  president  who  created  them. 

Long-range  direction  has  been  another 
problem  for  a  College  Council  too  often 
reacting  spontaneously  to  specific  faculty 
and  administrative  actions,  unable  to 
advise  on  long-term  policy.  In  1973,  the 
Bryant  House  representative  inspired  the 
creation  of  a  "policy  committee"  to  rectify 
the  Council's  "random  and  haphazard" 
activity.  Its  first  act  was  to  research  grade 
inflation.  In  1977,  the  Council  created  a 
committee  to  study  the  role  of  students  in 
College  decision-making.  It  studied,  but 
did  not  act.  No  decisions  were  made. 

In  addition  to  its  unsuccessful  battle 
against  unactivity,  the  Council  has 
struggled  for  years  to  squeeze  input  from 
students.  Most  efforts  have  failed  to  break 
through  indifference.  In  1973  the  Student 
Affairs  Office  opened  amid  what  the 
RecordAdvocate  called  "the  second 
annual    auieLiSJStle    of   apathv."    The 


Council  recently  joined  the  College's 
president,  dean,  psychologist  and 
chaplains  with  a  walk-in  hour  that  drew 
about  as  much  response  as  the  affairs 
office. 

Student  apathy  has  made  itself  apparent 
in  many  other  ways.  The  first  popular 
election  of  a  Council  president  was 
invalidated  because  only  49  per  cent  of 
those  eligible  voted,  fewer  than  the  two- 
thirds  required.  In  1977,  only  23  per  cent  of 
students  eligible  voted  on  a  revision  of  the 
College  Council's  constitution. 

As  I  see  it,  all  these  manifestations  of  the 
Council's  weakness— student  apathy,  lack 
of  long-range  planning  and  the  failure  of 
many  attempts  at  reform— rise  from  the 
Council's  inherent  inability  to  make 
decisions  that  anyone  but  students  must 
take  seriously.  Twice  in  the  last  decade 
houses  have  walked  out  of  the  Council, 
decrying  it  as  "impotent."  The  Council 
can  only  advise— and  no  one  need  take  that 
advice  seriously.  The  history  of  Council 
activity  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
one  of  constant  battle  against  a  distant 
administration  and  a  recalcitrant, 
patronizing  faculty. 

Council  actually  won  the  first  struggle  of 
the  last  ten  years.  With  help  from 
Gargoyle,  the  council  pressed  for  and  got 
the  right  of  student  representation  on 
faculty  committees.  In  1970  the  faculty 
agreed  to  allow  student  representatives  on 
all  faculty  committees  except  the  CAP, 
CAS,  Graduate  Studies,  Premed, 
Honorary  Degree  and  Faculty  Steering.  In 
the  previous  year  the  Council  received  the 
right  to  allocate  not  part  but  all  student 
activities  tax  funds. 

The  fight  to  open  both  student-faculty 
committees  and  faculty  meetings  lasted 
longer  and  has  not  succeeded  as  well. 
Despite  two  sit-ins  and  resolutions  from 
.Council,  the  faculty  continues  to  refuse  to 

"There  is  too  much  b.  s. 
at  the  meetings."-76  VP 

open  meetings  to  all  interested  students. 
Press,  Council  members  and  other  special 
students  are  now  allowed  who  weren't  ten 
years  ago.  Suggestions  from  the  Council 
for  voting  student  representation  in 
faculty  meetings  has  met  with  derision 
from  a  faculty  which  protects  its  power 
and  aloofness  jealously. 

Students  have  been  pushing  for  a  formal 
voice  in  tenure  decisions  throughout  the 
decade— to  no  avail.  Despite  requests  from 
Council,  the  faculty  has  denied  students 
the  right  to  a  say  in  choosing  their  teachers 
beyond  the  informal  input  of  evaluations 
and  conversations.  The  faculty  has  turned 
down  resolutions  asking  for  open  meetings 
of  tl\e  CAP,  which  makes  tenure  decisions, 
for  student  representation  on  the  CAP  and 
for  institutionalization  in  all  departments 
of  a  body  empowered  to  recommend 
tenure  decisions. 

Faculty  has  opposed  student  opinion  in 
other  ways.  While  it  voted  to  support  the 
1970  anti-war  strike,  it  revealed  its 
cautiousness  and  homophobia  by  rejecting 
in  1978  a  Council  resolution  asking  the 
College  to  state  its  refusal  to  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  "sexual  orientation,"  a  gay 
rights  action. 

Administration  too  has  not  been 
receptive  to  many  Council  proposals.  For 
two  years  it  has  rejected  calls  for  strong 
action  on  corporate  connections  to  South 
Africa.  It  overruled  unanimous  Council 
rejection  of  centralized  mail  service.  It 
ignored  widespread  student  outrage  with 
the  design  for  Sawyer  Library  expressed 
by  the  Council.  Despite  a  promise  by  the 
new  president,  John  W.  Chandler,  in  1973 
that  renovation  of  Lasell  Gymnasium 
would  take  precedence  over  new  art 
facilities,  gym  changes  are  delayed  and 
the  Council  is  powerless  to  restructure 
priorities. 

All  this  leads  to  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  impotence  in  Council.  It  fuels  student 
apathy.  Yet  the  Council  did  force  some 
changes  in  the  last  decade.  It  put  students 
into  student-faculty  committees.  It  saved 
physical  education  credit  for  band  and  for 
team  managers.  It  has  forced  faculty  to 
consider  the  impact  on  students  of  the 
decisions  they  make,  though  rarely  to 
reverse  them.  It  has  influenced  decisions 


on  housing  and  other  policies  by  student- 
faculty  committees. 

There  seems  to  be  a  cycle  in  Council 
actions.  It  begins  with  widespread  dismay 
over  the  inability  of  the  Council  to  move 
firmly  beyond  the  simple  processes  of 
allocation  of  activities  tax  monies,  election 
of  new  members,  appointment  of  students 
to  committees,  passing  of  information 
from  administrators  to  students  and 
discussion  of  parochial  concerns  that 
never  seem  to  get  resolved,  such  as 
housing  and  student  power.  A  crescendo  of 
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"We  have  troubles  getting 
people  to  do  anything." 
—77  president 

disgust  begins  to  rise  from  students  and  is 
communicated  to  Council  members,  who 
complain  of  the  Council's  impotence  and 
inability  to  move  beyond  parochialism.  A 
house  quits.  Candidates  in  spring  elections 
urge  radical  revisions  in  Council 
structure. 

The  cycle  reaches  a  climax.  The  Council 
does  reform  itself,  It  faces  a  confrontation 
with  administration  or  faculty,  and  it 
loses.  Burned,  the  Council  retreats. 
Student  interest  drops  off  as  other  issues 
arise  and  individuals  point  to  its  failure  in 
the  recent  confrontation  as  a  sign  of  its 
impotence.  The  structural  reforms  fail, 
and  the  Council  sinks  back  into  allocation, 
election  and  discussion  without  resolution. 

Often,  the  Council  is  forced  to  compete 
for  student  interest  with  outside  groups. 
College  attention  is  focused  first  inward, 
then  outward,  as  groups  like  the  Williams 
Action  Coalition,  the  Feminist  Alliance, 
the  Western  Mass.  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  anti-draft,  anti- 
apartheid  and  anti-nuclear  groups, 
impeachment  groups  and  student-faculty 
committees  grab  the  center  of  campus 
attention.  They  rise  and  fall  and  pass  into 
obscurity,  while  the  Council  remains 
ignored  and  rather  despised. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  claim  that  the 
College  Council  as  an  important  but 
misused  or  even  as  a  representative  body 
on  campus.  The  Council  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  many  progressive  moves  on 
campus  in  the  last  10  years.  It  was  unable 
to  cut  through  Roberts'  Rules  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  1970  anti-war  strike  until  too 
late.  It  has  fought  against  funding  for 
groups  seeking  to  raise  the  level  of 
political  debate  on  campus.  It  has  pressed 
for  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  as  when 
it  fought  mailroom  centralization  and 
wrangled  delay  of  lowered  Latin  Honors 
standards. 

This  is  also  not  an  attempt  to  condemn 
faculty  for  lack  of  receptiveness  to  student 
concern.  Most  of  the  time  I  find  student 
opinion  short-sighted,  uninformed  and 
petty  too,  but  that  does  not  excuse  refusal 
to  reach  out,  open  up,  and  help  correct  the 

The  Council  has  to 
acquire  an  understanding 
of  its  own  history. 


problem.  Nor  is  this  meant  to  imply  that 
faculty  are  evil  and  selfish,  uncaring  of  the 
good  of  students.  Individual  students  and 
individual  faculty  cooperate  well  on  this 
campus.  It  is  when  faculty  as  a  body  face 
students  as  a  group  that  problems  arise. 

Rather,  this  is  meant  to  charge  faculty— 
and  I  single  out  faculty  only  because 
administration  and  trustees  always  get 
their  share  of  heat— with  unwillingness  to 
share  power  with  students,  to  educate 
students  into  the  adversary  aspects  of 
student-faculty  affairs  and  to  open  their 
liberal-arts  minds  to  the  possibility  that 
students,  though  not  yet  as  well  educated, 
still  may  have  important  ideas  to 
contribute  about  the  governance  of  the 
college  community. 

But  if  history  is  any  indicator,  faculty 
will  respond  to  criticism— from  me,  from 
Council,  from  other  students— not  by 
opening  up  to  student  debate  but  by 
attacking  the  ignorance  and  limited 
viewpoint  of  its  critics. 

It  remains  for  the  Council,  with  students 
on   the   student-faculty    committees,    in 


Gargoyle  and  in  student  political  groups  to 
press  for  a  direct  say  in  the  policy 
determinations  of  this  College.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  struggle  to  change  the  nature  of 
student  power  at  Williams  because  there  is 
so  little  student  power  now  to  force  that' 
change  and  because  many  students  are 
convinced  that  such  a  struggle  is 
impossible  or  that  it  isn't  worth  the  bother. 
It  will  be  an  effort— if  it  ever  takes  place- 
marked  by  rejection  time  and  again  by 
those  now  in  power.  It  will  be  an  effort 
filled  with  frustration  for  those_  who 
attempt  it. 

But  if  it  doesn't  happen,  then  it's,  time 
for  students  and  their  Council  to  stop 
kidding  themselves  about  student  power. 
Then  it's  time  for  Council  to  resign  itself  to 
allocation,  election,  meaningless 
discussion,  and  nothing  more.  Despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  informal  student 
power  is  no  student  power:  it  can  be 
ignored  whenever  convenient.  At  present 
the  only  place  where  student  voices  are 
institutionally  represented  is  in  the 
student-faculty  committees.  Even  there 
they  have  almost  no  voice,  too  often 
dominated  by  the  faculty  who  have 
experience  and  a  sense  of  continuity. 
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"Next  year  will  be  crucial 
in  student  government." 
—72   president 

The  College  Council  has  to  act  seriously 
to  force  others— particularly  the  faculty— 
to  take  it  seriously.  It  has  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  its  history  to  prevent  its 
recurrent  abandonment,  reversal  and 
resumption  of  its  own  proposals.  Until  it 
does  that,  faculty  and  administrators  who 
do  have  that  understanding  will  retain 
their  sense  of  the  Council  as  a  ridiculous 
organization  caught  up  in  pettiness. 

The  Council  can  take  a  lesson  from  its 
success  in  getting  students  onto  student- 
faculty  committees.  Any  further  successes 
will  require  not  only  dedication  but 
continuity  over  a  period  of  years  to 
convince  faculty  and  administrators  of  the 
depth  of  student  concern— or  lack  of  it. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  proposals 
during  the  last  decade  to  come  out  of 

"The  greatest  obstacle  to 
student  power  is  a  lack 
of  well  defined  goals." 
— 76  president 
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Council,  all  designed  to  increase  student 
boice  in  campus  decisions.  Along  with 
student  representation  on  the  CAP  ideas 
on  tenure  include  requiring  a  committee  of. 
students  in  all  departments  to  ratify  or 
reject  tenure  decisions  or  a  student 
plebescite  in  each  department.  The  faculty 
would  in  any  case  retain  ultimate  decision. 
The  CAP  could  always  reverse 
departmental  decisions.  But  the  formal 
and  public  registration  of  student  opinion 
would  increase  the  weight  of  that  opinion. 
The  Council  in  the  past  has  pressed  for 
open  meetings  of  the  faculty  and  for  voting 
student  representation.  Faculty  presently 
argue  that  meetings  are  dull,  that  public 
scrutiny  would  limit  freedom  of  debate, 
that  student  hear  about  meetings  through 
the  press  and  that  in  any  case  students 
have  no  right  to  a  voice  in  campus  affairs 
because  they  are  uninformed.  They  are 
wrong.  Distanced  from  the  impact  of  their 
decisions,  they  need  student  scrutiny  to 
emphasize  points  they  seem  unable  to 
understand.  Last  year's  attempt  at 
curriculum  change  and  the  present  furor 
over  athletics  are  cases  in  point. 

The  College  Council  is  caught  in  a  circle 
when  trying  to  deal  with  student  apathy. 
Nobody  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  able  to 
break  out.  The  Council  doesn't  do  anything 
substantive,  so  no  one  cares.  And  when  no 
one  cares,  the  Council  can't  do  anything. 

Perhaps  the  cynical  faculty  members 
unwilling  to  share  power  understand  that 
better  than  we  do.  Students  don't  care  and 
aren't  worth  educating,  maybe.  But  then 
|why  Williams  College? 
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Britain  offers  olternatives  for  junior  year 


Big    Ben    is   the    world's    most 
famous  non-digital  clock. 


This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Programs,  is  focused  on  study 
options  in  England.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  we  will  review  choices  in 
France  and  Latin  America. 
by  Priscilla  Cohen 

The  number  of  students 
spending  their  junior  year 
abroad  has  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  decade.  And  the  figures 
continue  to  climb:  where  only  34 
Williams  students  signed  up  for 
foreign  universities  in  1973-74,  a 
total  of  74  chose  to  do  so  last  year. 

England  continues  to  attract 
the  greatest  numbers  and  it  is 
this  country  that  is  most  often 
raised  in  conversations  as 
sophomores  cluster  around  the 
dinner  table  discussing  their 
options  for  the  coming  year.  The 
vastly-reduced  trans-atlantic  air 
fares  and  the  absence  of  a 
language  barrier  are  obvious 
factors  in  making  Great  Britain 
soattractive.  But  even  here  there 
is  a  bewildering  array  of  choices 
for  the  uninformed. 

Trying  to  fashion  reason  out  of 
chaos,  Dean  Nancy  Mclntyre, 
joined  by  students  who  had 
returned  from  England,  held  a 
series  of  meetings  at  the 
beginning  of  October  designed  to 
spotlight  the  different  choices.  If 
you  missed  them,  don't  panic. 

There  are  two  ways  of  studying 
in  Britain;  one,  by  direct 
enrollment  in  a  British 
university,    the   other   on    an 
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The  University  at  Poached-Egg-ont-Toast  offers  roofless  classrooms. 
Most  Britisli  universities  have  roofed  buildings,  however. 


American-sponsored  program. 
If  the  first  seems  preferable— 
and,  as  Dean  Mclntyre  points 
out,  its  great  plus  is  the  chance  of 
"integrating  your.self  into  the 
British  culture,  one  so  different 
from  our  own"— it  may  be  well  to 
review   .  .  . 

The  Advantages  and 

Disadvantages  of  Direct 
Enrollment  at  a  British 
I'niversity: 

The  Williams  student  can 
encounter  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  British  educational 
system,  which  universities  he's 
interested  in  and  which  will  open 
their  doors  to  him. 

"British  universifies 
will  not  accept 
any  foreign  student 
for  less  than  the 
entire  year." 

Before  long,  however,  it's  clear 
that  the  British  student  finds  his 
field  of  specialization  much 
earlier  than  his  American 
counterpart.  And,  for  his  three 
years  at  the  university,  most  of 
the  courses  he  takes  will  be 
concentrated  in  that  one  area. 
The  American  student  is 
therefore  expected  to  apply  to 
one  department,  not  to  the 
university  as  a  whole,  and  to 
know,  by  some  subliminal 
system,  the  caliber  of  each 
department  at  each  school.  This 
is  not  an  easy  task,  unless  a 
parent  or  Williams  professor 
happens  to  have  recent 
information  or  personal 
experience  at  one  place. 

■The  British  system  also 
requires  independence.  A 
professor  may  give  students  a 
reading  list  of  anywhere  from  50 
to  100  books  at  the  start  of  the 
semester,  and  no  one  is  checking 
up  on  their  completion.  Class 
exercises,  where  given,  are 
rarely  graded.  Stephen  Hall  '80, 
who  spent  last  year  at  London 
School  of  Economics,  estimates 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  workload 
is  slightly  less  than  at  Williams. 
But  it  is  different. 

"Students  are  left  much  more 
on  their  own,"  he  says. 
"Classwork  is  simply  a  means  of 
complementing  and  clarifying 
outside  work." 

Adds  Mclntyre,  "It's  a 
challenge  for  the  motivated 
student  to  be  without  constant 
feedback."  But  people  should 
remember  that  it  will  be 
basically  an  "unstructured 
year,"  one  that  will  make 
demands  on  self-discipline  and  a 
willingness  to  specialize. 

Finally,  the  British  educational 
system  works  on  a  totally 
different  calendar  than  ours. 
Since  each  year  consists  of  three 
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semesters,  British  universities 
will  not  accept  any  foreign 
student  for  less  than  the  entire 
year.  And  the  educational  value 
of  even  that  length  of  time  is 
dubious,  according  to  Mclntyre. 
"The  three-year  British  degree 
course  is  still  an  organic  whole, 
not  easily  divisible  in  small 
sections  of  time  or  credit,"  she 
says.  To  lake  one-third  of  that 
"organic  whole,"  in  short,  is  to 
disregard  the  academic  concept 
behind  the  British  system. 

The  most  appealing  advantage 
to  attending  a  British  University 
is  that  you'll  usually  be  housed 
with  university  students,  not  just 
with  other  Americans,  and  so 
have  the  chance  to  get  to  know 
the  English.  "TheBritish  want  an 
American  friend,"  says  Ned 
Lubell  '80,  back  from  a  year  at 
University  College  in  London. 
"Beware  of  falling  in  with  a 
group  of  fellow  Americans  who 
spend  all  their  time  together,  for 
you'll  rapidly  become  isolated 
from  the  new  environment 
around  you." 

How  one  goes  about  selecting 
and  applying  to  a  university  is  an 
involved  process. 

The  Selection  Process 

All  available  information  on 
the  British  educational  system  is 
located  in  Weston  Language 
Center  and  the  Deans'  Office. 
One  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  is  Barbara  Pierce's 
Junior  Year  in  Britain;  it 
provides  a  complete  list  of 
application  deadlines, 
admissions  procedures  and 
descriptions  of  the  individual 
universities  that  accept 
Americans.  (Forget  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Neither  will  consider 
Americans  for  undergraduate 
study.) 

To  choose  among  the  39 
universities  listed,  focus  on  your 
major  held  and  see  which  school 
offers  the  most  promising  course 
of  study  in  that  field.  The  next 
choice  will  be  between  an  urban 
environment,  London,  say,  or  the 
country. 


minimum  of  a  B  -  B-(-  average, 
with  even  stronger  grades  in  th<, 
major  courses. 

American-sponsored     programs 

A  second  and  perhaps  easier 
way  of  studying  in  Britain  is  to  go 
through  an  American-sponsored 
program.  Here,  students  may  opt 
for  either  one  term  or  the  entire 
year  away.  American  programs 
vary  widely  in  both  academic 
rigor  and  living  arrangements, 
however,  so  it's  a  good  idea  to 
review  all  the  Williams- 
accredited  programs  in  London. 

Students  may  sign  up  for  the 
British  and  European  Studies 
Group  in  London  for  a  year  (Oct. 
1  -  June  20)  or  for  the  second  half 
(Jan.  7  -  June  20).  The  program 
specializes  in  literature,  history, 
drama  and  fine  arts,  including 
full-year  courses  in  subjects  like 
"English  Literature  from  1066  to 
the  20th  Century,"  "A  History  of 
Art  and  Architecture  in 
England,"  and  "Acting  Skills  and 
Movement." 

Ruth  Hutton  '80,  who  was  one  of 
the  40  students  in  B.E.S.G.L.  last 
year,  says  "Don't  choose  this 
program  unless  you're  prepared 
to  be  intellectually  challenged  or 
have  a  real  interest  in  these 
areas."  She  urges  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  independent 
study  opportunity. 

Students  in  the  program  are 
responsible  for  finding  their  own 
housing.  Interested  applicants 
should  contact  the  Secretary, 
British  and  European  Studies 
Group,  London,  McM  Box  403, 
London  WC  IV  6XX,  England. 

What  makes  theCCEA  (Beaver 
College)  program  in  London 
stand  apart  from  the  others  is  its 
link  to  the  London  Polytechnic, 
"a  British  equivalent  to  the 
American  community  college," 
according  to  Dean  Mclntyre. 
This  association  allows  the  200 
American  participants  a  wide 
choice  of  courses,  either  at  the 
Polytechnic  or  at  the  Beaver  i 
Center.    The   work-load    is    not 


7.E.S.  offers  the  strongest 


academic 


prog 


ram 


Williams  students  have 
prepared  evaluations  of  specific 
junior-year  programs  on  their 
return  from  England.  Copies  are 
available  in  the  Dean's  office  or 
returnees  can  provide  clues  as  to 
life  inside  the  classroom  as  well 
as  out  in  oersonal  conversation. 
Stephen  Hall  notes,  for  example, 
that,  while  the  University  of 
London  has  some  dorms  and 
Williams  students  have  been  able 
to  get  into  them,  flats  are  also  an 
option.  He  advises  going  to 
London  several  weeks  early  to 
find  one,  however,  since  "housing 
is  scarce  and  expensive  in 
London." 

Once  this  preliminary  research 
is  complete,  Mclntyre  can  be  of 
help  in  choosing  a  program  that 
"fits  in  with  your  educational 
experience  at  Williams." 

How  and  When  to  Apply 

Write  directly  to  the  university 
for  information  and  an 
application,  specifying  which 
field  of  study  you  plan  to  enter. 

Enclose  a  self-addressed 
envelope  and  international  reply 
coupons,  available  at  the  post 
office,  with  all  correspondence. 

Apply  early  in  your  sophomore 
year.  Check  the  Pierce  book. 
Junior  Year  in  England,  for 
specific  deadline  dates  and 
correspondent  addresses. 

British  universities  are  lookmg 
for  "proven  academic  strength" 
in  a  student's  cnosen  field  of 
study.    Pierce    estimates    a 


participated  in  the  program  last 
year;  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
courses,  says  William  Clark  '80, 
also  ranks  below  that  of 
Williams. 

Following  orientation,  each 
Center  student  spends  one  week 
away  from  London,  as  a  guest  in 
the  home  of  a  British  family— 
"one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
whole  program,"  recalls  Sally 
Breckenridge  '80.  There  are  also 
outings  planned  every  other 
weekend  to  places  of  special 
interest  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  catalogue's 
claim  that  the  Center  students, 
about  200  each  semester,  are 
fully  integrated  with  the  British 
students  in  the  regular  Degree 
courses,  American-sponsored 
programs  tend  to  encourage 
Americans  to  stick  together. 
"The  biggest  problem  was  with 
the  homogeneity  of  the  American 
group,  from  which  I  had  to  make 
a  conscious  effort  to  escape," 
says  William  Clark  '80, 

Christopher  Kirby  '81  goes 
even  further.  "The  Beaver 
Program  can  turn  into  a  camp  if 
you  let  it  .  .  .  into  freshman  days 
all  over  again.  Groups  spring  up 
all  over  which  remain  so  insular 
and  American  that  they  might 
just  as  well  be  in  America." 

Students  live  in  Beaver-leased 
houses,  about  40-minutes  away 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Survey    reveals   time 
demands  on  students 


by  Elizabeth  Rosnagle- 

Several  weeks  ago,  Dean 
O'Connor  wrote  an  article  on 
student  time  commitments  in  the 
Outlook  section  of  the  Record.  He 
began,  "Williams  encourages  its 
students  to  strive  for  academic 
excellence  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
extra-curricular  activities. 
Williams  students 
chara'cteristically  throw 
themselves  into  both,  with  the 
result  that  they  sometimes  find 
themselves  worried  about 
competing  pressures  or  even 
conflicts  of  time  .and 
commitment." 

He  went  on  to  discuss  some  of 
the  causes  and  results  of  these 
conflicts,  and  to  suggest  12  hours 
per  week  as  a  general  guideline 
for  the  maximum  weekly  work 
load  per  class. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  out  how 
much  time  students  actually 
spend  on  classes  and  other 
activities,  the  Record  distributed 
a  survey  to  all  students. 
Response  by  class  included  54 
from  the  class  of  1980,  41  from  the 
class  of  1981,  72  from  the  class  of 
1982,  and  32  from  the  class  of  1983. 
18  respondants  did  not  include 
their  class. 

Unfortunately,  this  survey 
suffers  from  certain 

inaccuracies.  Many  people  forgot 
to  include  class  time  in  their 
approximations  (a  logical 
assumption  when  someone 
claims  to  spend  5  hrs.  a  week  on 
Biology  101).  Students  also 
mentioned  that  they  excluded 
time  spent  on  papers  and 
studying  for  tests.  The  averages 
in  the  table  may  therefore  be 
lower  than  true  time 
commitments. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
athletes  the  study  shows  that 
academics  take  the  biggest 
chunk  of  Williams  students'  time. 
Although  a  large  gap  exists 
between  the  departments  with 
the  highest  and  lowest  hour 
averages  (Chemistry  and  Music 
respectively)  most  departments 
fell  close  together  in  the  survey, 
with  the  majority  taking  between 
9  and  10  hours  a  week.  The  totals 
all  seemed  fairly  low,  compared 
to  the  guideline  of  12  hours.  The 
computation  of  the  averages 
might  explain  the  low  averages. 
Courses  of  all  levels  were 
averaged  together,  so  that  large 
introductory  sections  may  have 
pulled  the  totals  down.  In 
additions,  students  may  have 
inaccurately  judged  the  amount 
of  time  they  actually  spend. 

Division  III  dominated  the  top 


end  of  the  scale,  with  Chemistry 
claiming  almost  two  hours  more 
than  the  closest  competitor.  Like 
most  science  courses.  Chemistry 
includes  weekly  labs,  which  add 
at  least  three  hours  to  class  time 
and  also  require  extra 
preparation. 

Prof.  Hodge  Markgraf, 
chairman  of  the  chemistry 
department,  pointed  out  that 
"most  students  study  chemistry 
daily.  Organic  chemistry  and 
classes  like  it  you  can't  let  slide." 
Therefore  students  may  be  more 
aware  of  the  time  they  are 
putting  into  chemistry. 

Asked  whether  the  large 
number  of  premeds  was  a  factor 
in  the  high  average,  Markgraf 
defended  that  much-abused 
group.  He  observed,  that  they  are 
"very  bright  students.  They  are 
highly  organized,  highly 
motivated,  and  have  definite 
goals."  He  saw  these  as  positive 
qualities,  which  might  result  in 
their  working  more  than  the 
average,  not  because  of  frenzied 
competitiveness,  but  because  of 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject. 

'  'Organic  chemistry 
and  classes  like  it 
you  can  't  let  slide  ' ' 

American  Civilization  had  the 
second  highest  average,  wedged 
in  between  three  science  courses. 
Department  chairman  Professor 
Robert  Dalzell  explained,  "The 
only  courses  offered  are  required 
major  sequence  courses.  They 
are  all  taught  as  smaller 
discussion  courses,  so  that  there 
is  a  premium  on  being  prepared 
class  by  class."  He  added  that 
much  of  the  reading  is  done  in 
orimary  sources,  which  often 
takes  more  time  than  an  average 
textbook  would. 

Explaining  the  fairly  high 
average  of  the  Religion 
department,  Professor  H.  Ganse 


compiled  by  Betsy  McKee 
MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 

MIDDLEBURY  has  recently 
set  up  a  series  of  meetings 
between  administration  officials 
and  fraternity  presidents  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  various 
problems.  One  major  concern  is 
to  broaden  the  appeal  of  the 
fraternities.  One  of  the  main 
incentives  for  members  has  been 
the  dining  privileges,  but  this 
program  will  come  to  an  end  next 
year.  In  an  attempt  to  increase 
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Time  Commitments 

Deoartment 

No.  of 

Average 

responses 

Hours-week 

American  Civilization 

7 

11.4 

Art 

63 

8.7 

Astronomy 

5 

10.6 

Biology 

52 

10.8 

Chemistry 

47 

13.3 

Classics 

20 

8.1 

Economics 

93 

9.6 

English 

90 

9.3 

Environmental  Studies 

11 

8.6 

Foreign  Languages 

63 

9.1 

Geology 

17 

7.9 

History 

55 

10.0 

History  of  Ideas 

8 

9.7 

AAat  hematics 

61 

9.5 

Music 

30 

6.5 

Philosophy 

31 

8.7 

Physics 

24 

9.8 

Political  Science 

74 

9.7 

Psychology 

43 

8.1 

Religion 

32 

10.6 

Sociology 

13 

8.5 

Theatre 

13 

9.3 

J 

-'J      1 

* 

Sophomores  Scott  Page,  Dave  Lac,  and  Bill  Hayion  found  they  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Sawyer  until 
noting  that  their  books  were  upside  down.  (photo  by  Mayfield) 


Little,  the  department  chairman 
said,  "Students  are  reading  texts 
of  a  heavy  philosophical  sort; 
they  don't  read  like  novels.  It 
requires  extra  independent 
thinking.  The  whole  discipline  is 
a   'field-encompassing   field'. 

Students  are  required  to 
assimilate  a  number  of  different 
disciplines."  He  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  going  back  and 
rereading  previous  assignments. 
These  factors  together  may  tend 
to  push  up  the  amount  of  time 
students  spend. 

One  professor  remarked"  that 
classes  with  papers  tend  to  be 
more  erratic,  with  the  work  load 
becoming  much  greater  when 
papers  are  due.  Students  while 
filling  out  a  survey,  might  be 
more  aware  of  the  amount  of 
time  they  spend  regularly  on 
mathematics  or  lab  courses,  and 
under-estimate  the  time  spent  on 
paper  courses.  This  bias  may 
well  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
comparatively  high  ranking  of 
science  courses. 

In  extra-curricular  activities, 
sports  are  definitely  the  most 
popular  and  time-consuming 
commitments.  Students  involved 
in  team  sports  reported  spending 
anywhere  from  6  to  40  hours  with 
the  average  somewhere  between 
12  and  18.  Between  practice, 
games,  and  travel  time, 
organized   sports   can    be   very 


demanding.  One  student 
commented,  however,  "I  don't 
think  sports  (except  traveling) 
takes  up  much  time,  because  I'd 
have  to  exercise  anyway." 

Of  those  stuaents  not  involved 
in  team  sports,  a  great  many  are 
spending  considerable  amounts 
of  doing  just  that,  either  through 
intramural  competition  or 
individual  sports.  Although  the 
average  was  about  5-7  hours  per 
week,  some  people  spend  as 
much  as  15  hours  jogging  or 
playing  sports  casually  with 
friends. 

Not  only  do  many  Williams 
students  appear  physically  fit, 
they  also  show  a  strong  interest 
in  performing.  A  great  majority 
of  the  respondents  are  involved  in 
some  kind  of  musical  or  theater 
group,  or  with  the  radio  station. 
Commitments  in  these  areas 
ranged  anywhere  from  2  to  22 
hours,  with  a  small  number  of 
people  seeming  almost 
professionally  committed  in  the 
amount  of  time  they  spend  in  the 
AMT,  the  radio  station,  or  the 
music  building. 


"In  extra-curricular  activities, 
sports  are  definitely  the  most 
time-consuming     commitments." 


Despite  all  of  their  various 
activities  and  pressures,  many 
students  find  time  to  participate 
in  service  projects  of  one  kind  or 


Campus  News 


their  appeal  in  other  ways,  the 
various  fraternities  are  receiving 
money  from  the  college  to 
improve  the  physical  structure  of 
their  houses. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
MIDDLEBURY  is  undergoing 
construction  to  make  campus 
facilities  more  accessible  to 
handicapped  students.  Ramps  to 
the  admissions  office  and  the  new 
mailroom  have  recently  been 
installed;  the  new  wing  of  Starr 
Library  has  a  ground-level 
entrance;  and  curbs  have  been 
cut  away  to  accommodate 
wheelchairs  all  over  the  campus. 

SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  is 
considering  changes  in  its  Winter 
Term  program.  Currently 
students  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  program  and 
faculty  are  not,  a  situation  which 
many  consider  unfair.  Faculty 
members  also  are  not  paid  any 
more  for  teaching  a  course 
during  Winter  Term. 

One  Holyoke  student  was 
recently  threatened  at  gunpoint 
in  her  dorm,  anu  rumors 
concerning  several  rapes  have 
circulated  the  campus.  None 
have  been  officially  reported, 
however.  College  Security  is 
responding  to  the  situation  by 
increasing    safety    precautions. 

Dorm  buildings  are  now  locked 
most  of  the  day,  and  Security 
urges  students  not  lo 
walk  alone  at  night.  Many  women 
regularly  carry  whistles    now. 


while  a  few  feel  that  mace  or  a 
knife  is  necessary. 

MOUNT   HOLYOKE    Security 
has  not  heard  a  reported  rape  in 
over  twelve  years. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

To  meet  budgetary  problems, 
YALE  plans  to  slash  $7.1  million 
from  this  year's  budget 
$700,000  of  which  will  be  cut  from 
faculty  salaries.  Only  one 
member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  which  determines 
where  the  cuts  will  be  made,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  Faculty 
members  feel  that  they  should 
have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
decision-making  process. 

The  administration  claims, 
however,  that  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  needs  of  each  academic 
department  will  give  them 
sufficient  input. 

According  to  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  YALE  misused  $750,000 
in  federal  research  grants  for 
1977.  HEW  arrived  at  this  figure 
by  examining  a  sample  of  100 
grants,  out  of  which  $35,000  was 
misappropriated.  From  this 
information  HEW  extrapolated 
that  $750,000  of  the  $59  million 
received  from  the  federal 
government  was  misused. 
YALE'S  Vice  President  for 
Finance  and  Administration 
Jerald  Stevens  denies  HEW's 
accusations,  but  says  that  YALE 
will  repay  the  government  for 
any  money  which  may  have  been 
accidentally  misused. 


another.  These  ranged  from  the 
Berkshire  Farm  for  Boys,  to 
hydrotherapy  in  North  Adams,  to 
visiting  a  90-year-old  woman. 
Time  spent  on  these 
commitments  was  usually  not 
great. 

Other  activities  on  which 
students  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  range  from  student 
government  to  revolutionary 
activity,  from  reading  the  New 
York  Times  to  drinking  or  getting 
high,  from  hiking  to   napping. 

Jobs,  although  not  usually 
thought  of  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity,  consume  as  much  as  20 
hours  a  week  of  some  student's 
time.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
commitment  for  many  students, 
and  can  significantly  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  they  have 
available  for  other  things. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  time 
commitment  issue  is  how  well 
students  are  able  to  organize 
their  time.  Dean  O'Connor  says 
that  he  began  discussing  the  issue 
because  he  things  "it  is  just 
slightly  out  of  scale  at  the 
moment.  It  is  not  a  colossal 
unmanageable  problem,  but 
perhaps  a  slight  down 
adjustment  would  make  for  a 
healthier  campus."  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  students' 
freedom  to  participate  in  a  mix  of 
activities,  saying  that,  like 
academic  courses,  extra- 
curricular activities  have  an 
educational  purpose.  He  has 
.noticed  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
students  requesting  extensions 
and  expressing  difficulty  in 
getting  everything  done. 

The  proiessors  interviewed 
seemed  lo  feel  that  students  are 
under  pressui'e,  but  did  not  sense 
that  it  is  an  extreme  situation. 
Dalzell  mentioned  that  he 
thought  students  asked  a  great 
deal  of  themselves.  He  said,  "I 
find  it  impressive  how  much  they 
manage  to  do.  Students  work 
hard  at  trying  to  handle 
commitments  and  do  a  good  job." 

One  professor  suggested  that 
the  challenge  itself,  of  deciding 
how  to  allocate  one's  time,  may 
be  viewed  as  part  of  one's 
education. 

Student  opinions  on  this  subject 
suggest  that  finding  time  for 
things  is  definitely  a  problem. 
One  student  merely  scrawled 
across  the  survey  form,  "Sorry, 
not  time  to  fill  it  out  (I  don't  even 
have  time  to  eat  anymore.)" 
Another  listed  under  extra- 
curriculars  all  the  things  there 
was  no  time  to  do,  including 
working  for  money,  writing 
letters,  going  to  lectures,  and 
reading  the  paper. 

There  are  students  however, 
who  are  here  for  the  learning 
experience  and  think  discussing 
lime  commitments  is  a  waste  of 
time.  One  person  wrote;  "I  am 
here  to  learn,  and  if  that  takes  a 
string  of  all  nighters  to  dissect 
Plato's  Republic,  so  be  it.  That  is 
my  commitment  to  education, 
regardless  of  lime.  In  fact,  I  hope 
to  never  stop  learning— how  is 
•hat  for  time  commitment?" 
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Threepenny  Opera  exceeds  title's  value 


Koiiy  and  Lucy  discover  that 
Macheath  is  married  to  both  of 
them.  The  Threepenny  Opera  will 
continue  at  AMT  on  November 
15,  16  and  17. 


l),V,lustiii  Johnson 
How  often,  I  wonder,  do  you  go 
to  the  Opera?  If  it  is  bug  once  a 
Season,  waste  not  your  pennies 
on  Thais  nor  The  Barber,  but 
horde  at  least  three  of  them  for 
next  weekend's  marvelous 
Williamstheatre  production  of 
Bertolt  Brecht's  The  Threepenny 
Opera. 

Premiering  last  Thursday  for 
the  first  three  evenings  of  a  two- 
weeiiend  run.  The  Threepenny 
Opera,  directed  by  Gregory  Boyd 
and  Jean-Bernard  Bucky,  took  to 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
stage  with  its  black  humour 
softened  to  a  palatable  grey  and 
Kurt  Weill's  score  afforded  the 
theatrical  license  to  ramble  along 
somewhere  between  Porgy  ami 
Bess  and  Sweeney  Todd.  But 
what   we   have   here — though   a 


Musical  Notes 


Free  concerf 

The  Amherst-Mt.  Holyoke 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Lewis 
Spratlan,  will  present  a  free 
public  concert  on  November  15  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  Chapin  Hall.  The 
concert,  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department,  will  consist  of 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No. :! 
in  C  minor,  op.  37,  with  William 
Wright,  an  Amherst  College 
senior,  as  soloist;  Charles  Ives' 
Symphony  No.  3;  and  Mozart's 
Symphony  No.  11  in  C  major,  K. 
551,  the  "Jupiter." 

The  58  members  of  the 
orchestra  are  students  at  the  two 
Connecticut  Valley  colleges,  and 
Spratlan  is  a  profesor  of  music  at 
Amherst  College.  The  group  will 
travel  to  Williamstown  to  repeat 
a  concert  that  was  played  earlier 
this  Fall  both  both  at  Amherst 
and  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Following  the  concert,  there 
will  be  an  informal  reception  for 
the  visiting  musicians,  so  that 
both  the  general  audience  and 
Williams'  music  students  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  one  another. 

Cello-Brafion  II 

Cellist  Douglas  Moore  and 
pianist  Paula  Ennis  will  present 
CELLO-BRATION  II,  a  concert 
of  cello  and  piano  music,  in  the 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  November  13,  at  8:30 
p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department,  the  concert  will 
include  music  by  Cadman, 
Farwell,  Martinu,  Boccerini,  De 
Falla,  Faure,  and  Popper. 
Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

Moore  and  Ennis  have  been 
collaborators  in  a  number  of 
concerts  and  in  the  well-received 
Musical  Heritage  Society 
recording  of  the  music  of  Arthur 
Foote.  Moore,  Associate 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Music  at 
Williams,  is  principal  cellist  of 
the  Berkshire  Symphony  and 
cellist  in  The  Williams  Trio,  with 
a  long  string  of  other  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  appearances 
to  his  credit.  Ennis,  who  holds 
a  doctorate  in  musical 
performance,  teaches  piano  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York. 

Sunday  recital 

Carl  Jenkins,  oboe,  and  Jane 
Jenkins,  piano,  assisted  by 
Edward  Gale,  bassoon,  and  Todd 
Greenwald,  flute,  will  present  an 
afternoon  program  of  music  for 
oboe  on  Sunday,  November  IB,  at 
3:00  p.m.,  in  the  Brooks-Rogers 


Recital  Hall.  The  concert, 
sponsored  by  the  Music 
Department,  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

Works  on  the  program  include 
Telemann's  Trio  Sonate  in  E 
minor.  Arioso  by  Fiocco,  Suite  for 
Oboe  and  Piano  by  Piston, 
Schumann's  Itomanza,  opus  !»4, 
the  Six  Metamorphoses  after 
Ovid  by  Britten,  and  Hindemith's 
Sonate  for  Oboe  and  Piano. 

Carl  Jenkins,  director  of  music 
in  the  North  Adams  public 
schools,  graduated  from  the 
Montclair  State  College  in  New 
Jersey  and  earned  his  M.A.  at 
Columbia  University.  He  has 
studied  with  Albert  Goltzer  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  and  is 
now  studying  with  Bert  Lucarelli 
of  the  Hartt  College  of  Music.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Military 
Band  at  West  Point  before 
coming  to  Williamstown  and 
North  Adams,  and  is  now 
principal  oboe  of  the  Berkshire 
Symphony. 

Jane  Jenkins,  also  a  music 
major  at  Montclair  State  College, 
has  studied  with  Isabelle  Sant 
Ambrogio  in  New  York  City  and 
now  studies  with  Charlotte  Hegyi, 
with  whom  she  gave  a  piano  four- 
hands  recital  at  Williams  in 
January  1977.  Edward  Gale, 
director  of  music  at  Buxton 
School,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 
Williams  College.  He  has 
performed  with  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  as  a  soloist.  Todd 
Greenwald  is  a  junior  at 
Williams,  where  he  is  principal 
flutist  of  the  Berkshire 
Symphony. 


triumph  in  entertainment- 
delivers  something  less  than  the 
aforementioned,  A  tale  of 
betrayal,  one  assumes,  will 
provoke  an  audience's 
(Sympathies  only  if  those 
characters  betrayed  are 
reasonably  worthy  of  sympathy. 
A  sincere  quality  is  lost  when  a 
lyric  such  as,  "the  world  is  shit", 
is  sung  for  titillating  laughs— and 
gets  them.  The  audience  enjoyed 
The  Threepenny  Opera  -they 
enjoyed  it  too  much. 

■The  tale  is  a  simple  one, 
punctuated  with  romance, 
pessimism  but  above  all, 
deception.  Mac  the  Knife,  as 
personified  by  the  rather  more 
than  six  feet  of  John  Feltch  '80,  is 
the  most  nototious  villain  in  the 
City,  He  weds  and  then  betrays 
Polly  Peachum  (Elisabeth 
Bischoff  '83  making  a  worthy 
musical  debut),  daughter  of  the 
city's  king  of  the  beggars.  Ruse 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  ruse 
with  one  deception  after  another. 
Jenny  the  Whore  betrays  Mac  the 
Knife,  the  Peachums  deceive 
Jenny:  each  heinous  act 
undermining  what  little  faith  one 
may  have  left  in  human  virtue. 
And  interwoven  is  that  dark 
Brechlian  wit— which  perhaps 
Boyd  and  Bucky  thought  could 
speak  for  itself,  for  they  did  not 
prompt  it,  and  consequently  one 
giggled  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Yet  Boyd  and  Bucky  have 
nonetheless  presented  us  with  an 
absolutely  magnificent  show;  one 


in  which  Peter  Gould's  timeless, 
placeless  sets  peppered  with 
sometimes  a  'i'olkswagen, 
sometimes  a  brass  bed,  prepare 
us  for  this  phantom  opera.  The 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Battistelli,  is 

appropriately  skeletal— with  just 
that  right  suggestion  of  a 
Salvation  Army  Band  to 
underscore  the  gruesomely 
ragged  creations  of  costumer 
Bruce  Goodrich.  Would  that  Mr. 
Feltch,  enamored  of  his  coat  and 
tails  as  he  was,  had  spent  less 
time  with  his  kid  gloves  and  a 
moment  longer  with  his 
theatrical  posturing.  In  so 
severely  choreographed  a 
production  as  this,  we  ask  more 
of  our  hero  than  long  legs  spread 
resolutely  at  center  stage. 

But  novv  a  word  of  thanks — a 
laurel  for  whoever  was 
responsible  for  bringing  the 
stunning  Frances  Civardi  to  the 
stage  in  the  guise  of  Jenny  the 
Whore.  Never  has  a  strumpet  so 
commanded  awe— for  the  throaty 
resonance  of  her  voice  quivering 
with  the  emotion  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  production  as  a 
whole.  Perched  on  a  rail  singing 
"Solomon's  Song",  one  marveled 
at  an  insinuation  of  Garbo,  an 
image  of  Dietrich,  which  was, 
however,  none  but  Civardi. 

Yet,  who  did  not  have  their 
moment— or  rather,  who  did  not 
milk  it?  The  Threepenny  Opera 
was  tailored  to  the  highly 
dramatic    lighting    of    William 


Groener;  it  took  only  a  talent  to 
utilize  it.  And  so  to  Ms.  Bischoff's 
credit  must  go  the  bravery  in 
having  tried.  Though  no  great 
actress,  Bischoff  is  decidedly  a 
splendid  voice.  Her  moments 
were  musical;  bathed  in 
candlelight,  adorned  in  bridal 
splendor,  Bischoff's  character 
came  to  life  as  she  sang 
menacingly  of  a  Black  Freighter, 
exhibiting  shamelessly  and 
deservingly  a  range  which 
perhaps  Cathleen  Grant  '83,  as 
Mrs.  Peachum,  should  not  have 
aspired  to.  It  is  one  thing  to 
portray  a  shrew— but  another  to 
screech  like  one  throughout 
interminable  songs,  swallowing 
cruel  witticisms  with  every 
descent  in  octaves,  which  may 
have  saved  her  dismal 
renditions.  Perhaps  Ms,  Grant 
will  use  her  mighty  bosom  in 
future,  and  lay  her  nose  to  rest. 

One  asks  oneself  at  this  point: 
is  the  college  community  so 
lacking  in  male  voices  that  it 
must  stoop  to  take  up  William  L. 
Hahn  '81  as  the  heartless 
Jonathan  Jeremiah  Peachum? 
Albeit,  he  remained  in  key,  which 
is  rather  much  more  than  one  can 
say  of  Feltch,  who  hammered 
away  but  seemed  never  to  hit  a 
single  one.  One  must  admire  his 
courage  and  his  marvelous 
gloves,  however. 

Also  in  gloves  was  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  played 
and   sung    resonantly    by   John 

Continued  on  Page  14 


The  Vans  to  rev  up  at  Log  Saturday 


Gel  out  of  the  streets!  Here 
come  The  Vans!  The  Boston- 
based  band,  one  of  1978's  biggest 
success  stories,  will  appear 
Saturday  night  at  9:00  p,m,  at  the 
Log,  Joining  The  Vans  in  this 
special  club  appearance  will  be 
The  Vans,  from  Los  Angeles, 

Eighteen  months  ago,  The 
Vans  was  an  obscure  bar  band 
shuffling  between  sleazy  Boston 
clubs,  Elektra  Records  signed 
them  to  a  recording  contract  and 
the  rest  is  history.  Their  debut 
album.  The  Vans,  sold  several 
million  copies  and  spawned  three 
hit  singles:  "Just  What  I  Don't 
Need,"  "My  Best  Friend's  Boy," 
and  "Bad  Times  Roll," 
Overnight,  The  Vans  went  from 
playing  small  clubs  to  headlining 
major  arenas  across  the  country. 
The  concert  at  the  Log  was 
arranged  at  the  request  of  the 
group,  as  they  wanted  to  "return 
their  music  to  the  people"  in  an 
intimate  venue. 

What  The  Vans  were  to  1978. 


The  The  has  been  to  1979.  Their 
debut  single,  "My  Balogna,"  is 
the  best-selling  song  of  the  year 
and  has  propelled  their  album 
Get  The  The  to  the  top  of  the 
charts.  Although  the  band  has 
been  criticized  for  their  blatant 
attempts  at  being  "the  new 
Walrus,"  their  fans  love  them.  In 
an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
Mr.  Me  Rock  Report,  a  member 
of  The  The  said,  "Sure,  we're 
influenced   by   Walrus— every 


band  is  to  some  extent.  But~we  do 
have  our  own  identity.  We're  our 
own  band.  We're  ,  .  ,  The  The," 
Both  groups  promise  that 
Saturday's  show  will  be  their  first 
and  only  appearance  in 
Williamstown,  for  personal  and 
artistic  reasons.  No  advance 
tickets  are  available  for  the 
concert.  Doors  will  open  at  8:30 
p.m.  and  only  Williams  students, 
faculty  and  staff  and  their  guests 
will  be  admitted. 


Walrus  pleases  crowd 


by  Larry  Sisson 

The  second  SAB  event  of 
Homecoming  Weekend  took 
place  last  Friday  night  in 
Greylock  Dining  Hall,  with  a 
dance-concert  featuring  Beatles- 
band  Walrus. 

While  not  up  to  their 
magnificent  performance  of  two 
years  ago  in  Mission  Park, 
Walrus  nevertheless  provided  a 
most  entertaining  evening  of 
dance  music.  Starting  the  show 
with  a  "documentary"  taped 
segment  from  1964  England,  the 
band  broke  into  "Twist  and 
Shout"  for  the  beginning  of  their 
first  set.  The  three  segments  of 
the  show— early  Beatles,  Sgt. 
Pepper's,  and  Magical  Mystery 
Tour— were  each  accompanied 
by  group  costumes  applicable  to 
the  period  of  Beatles  history. 


Relying  heavily  on  a  pervasive 
echo  device  for  their  renditions  of 
Beatles  hits,  the  sound  often  got 
very  muddy  and  was 
occasionally  riddled  with 
feedback.  The  bassist  was  the 
only  group  member  who  really 
seemed  to  be  eager  to  play;  the 
keyboardist  seemed  especially 
unenthusiastic.  And  the  newest 
member  of  the  group  ( the  second 
guitarist),  while  he  played  and 
sang  very  well,  bore  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  Herman 
Munster. 

Nevertheless,  Walrus  lived  up 
to  its  reputed  capabilities  by 
playing  startlingly  similar 
renditions  of  Beatles  songs.  The 
well-attended  dance  (about  700), 
which  featured  as  an  alternative 
a  second  dance  room  with  new 
wave  tapes,  was  smoothly-run 
and  a  lot  of  uncomplicated  fun. 


Ttie  Williams  Choral  Society,  under  the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Kenneth 
Roberts,  presented  an  outstanding  performance  of  Haydn's  Creation. 
The  soloists,  some  of  the  finest  in  recent  memory,  included  soprano 
Mary  Burgess,  tenor  John  McCollum  and  bass  baritone  David  Clat- 
worthy.  (photo  by  Mayfleld) 
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Ponty  scintillates  in  Homecoming  concert 


by  Larry  Sissoii 

Jean-Luc  Ponty  and  his  four- 
piece  bacicing  band  took  tiie  stage 
in  the  Towne  Field  House  last 
Thursday  night  to  provide  a 
superbly  executed  two  hours  of 
music.  Working  with  the 
Williams  SAB  and  $2500  in  sound 
and  lighting,  Ponty  and  his  troup 
entered  following  the  closing 
lines  of  a  taped  excerpt  from 
Aaron  Copland's  Rodeo.  After  a 
brief  instrumental  piece,  Ponty 
addressed  his  receptive 
audience. 

"This  is  the  first  time  this  band 
has  been  in  the  big-time  city  of 
Williamstown,"  Ponty  said.  "You 
are  lucky  to  be  here  ...  we 
wouldn't  mind  taking  a  two-week 
vacation  here." 

Subsequent  to  this  spoken 
introduction,  Ponty  ran  through 
material  from  most  of  his  solo 
LP's.  Discovered  by  Frank 
Zappa  in  France  and  a  veteran  of 
several  Zappa  albums,  Ponty 
demonstrated  his  fine  technical 
skill  before  a  crowd  of  about  450. 

Selections  from  Enigmatic 
Ocean  and  the  recently  released 
A  Taste  For  Passion  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  performance,  with 
inclusions  from  Cosmic 
Messenger,  Imaginary  Voyage 
and  other  records  rounding  out 
the  show.  Each  of  the  pieces 
attested  to  Ponty's  high  level  of 
mastery  of  the  violin,  and  a 
secondary  knowledge  of  electric 
keyboards. 

Ponty  played  through  a  wide 
array  of  electric  violins:  one 
blue,  one  black,  one  red,  and  one 
of  standard  brown  hue.  The  keys 
to  his  playing  are  the  rich  and 
fluid  textures  he  draws  from  his 
instruments,  and  the  smooth 
interworking  of  violin  with  the 
rest  of  the  jazz-rock  fusion  outfit. 

The  band  members  were  no 
slouches  either.  A  very 
entertaining  keyboard  player 
possessed  probably  the  most 
visibly  enthusiastic  countenance 


of  the  four  backing  musicians, 
playing  off  of  the  more  subdued, 
but  consistently  tasteful  lead 
guitarist.  A  forceful  beat  issued 
forth  from  the  drum  kit,  that  was 
never  too  overbearing.  But  the 
real  crowd  favorite  was  bassist 
Ralph  Armstrong,  whose 
perpetually  grinning  face  and 
"croaking"  bass  solos 
punctuated  the  generally  serious 
tone  of  the  concert. 

The  highlight  of  the  show  was 
"Beach  Girl"  from  the  new  LP. 
More  than  a  little  reminiscent  of 
Steely  Dan's  "Peg,"  Ponty 
matched  the  Dan  note  for  note 
and  contrasted  energetic  violin 
riffs  with  quiet  interludes.  During 
these,  Ponty  would  pluck  his 
violin  strings  for  a  soft,  echoing 
effect.  From  a  rollicking  final 
rave-up,  the  group  affected  a 
"live  fade-out"  to  end  the  song. 

Ponty  took  center  stage  for  a 
solo  spot  of  about  five  minutes, 
during  which  he  played 
unaccompanied  with  some  sort  of 
echo-delay  mechanism 
connected  to  his  violin.  While 
generally  interesting,  it  would 
have  been  nice  to  have  heard 
Ponty  demonstrate  his  solo 
virtuosity  without  electronic 
effects. 

While  bassist  Armstrong 
provided  many  of  the  evening's 
most  entertaining  moments,  his 
several  fuzz-bass  soloes  were 
easily  the  show's  low  points.  The 
ugly,  distorted  texture  of  the  fuzz- 
bass  seemed  completely  at  odds 
with  the  rest  of  the  band's 
smooth,  clean  composure. 

The  first  of  the  band's  two 
encores,  "New  Country,"  had  the 
audience  on  its  feet.  An 
especially  apt  title,  the  song 
contrasted  the  "newness"  of 
electronic  jazz-fusion  with  the 
more  traditional  violin  hoedown. 

Perhaps  the  best  surprise  of  the 
evening  was  that  Ponty's  music, 
which  tends  to  be  repetitive  for 


The  scintillating  Jean-Luc  Ponty  dazzled  his  appreciative  audience 
with  his  sparkling  flair  and  gleaming  talent. 

Jubilee  Seven  sings  at  Weston 


by  Marcellus  Blount 
The  Jubilee  Seven,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Horace  Boyer 
of  UMASS  performed  a  repertory 
of  Afro-American  song  at  Weston 
Language  Center  this  past 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  choir, 
steeped  in  the  Afro-American 
musical  tradition,  sang  several 
numbers  in  both  the  solo  and 
group  form. 

Boyer  located  the  genesis  of 
that  tradition  in  sacred  music. 
"Jubilee  Seven"  began  with  a 
gospel  number,  "Jesus  Be  a 
Fence  Around  Me,"  which  is 
typical  in  its  call  and  response 
pattern  in  which  the  chorus 
responds  to  the  message  of  the 
lead  singer.  Proceeding  from 
that  basis,  the  choir  sang  what 
Boyer  calls  secular  music, 
demonstrating  the  manipulation 
of  the  gospel  musical  structure. 


The  performance  itself  echoed 
the  improvisational  quality  of 
Afro  American  culture.  Boyer's 
witty  introductions  to  the  songs, 
and  perceptive  comments  about 
them,  revealed  a  sensitivity  to 
the  audience  and  an  ability  to 
engage   audience    participation. 

Boyer  traced  some  of  the  high 
points  of  the  Afro-American 
musical  tradition,  from  the 
spiritual  songs  by  the  Fisk 
University  Jubilee  Singers  in  the 
1880s,  through  the  pseudo-gospel 
music  of  the  Inkspots  at  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century,  the  height  of 
vocal  jazz  in  1950,  to  the  "bebop" 
jazz  style  which  developed  the 
chordal  structure  of  the  music. 

The  group  concluded  its 
performance  with  the  song  "I 
Believe  in  Music"  which 
symbolizes  Boyer's  faith  in  the 
power  of  music. 


wave-like,  textured  effects,  did 
not  get  boring.  The  entire  show 
was  varied  and  entertaining.  The 
SAB  should  be  highly 
congratulated  for  picking  up  this 
very  talented  instrumental 
performer  on  such  short  notice, 
following  Stanley  Clarke's  tour 
cancellation.  And  despite  Ponty's 
having  to  play  in  an  echo 
chamber,  in  a  small  college  town 
with  less  than  500  in  attendance, 
he  and  his  band  warmed  to  their 
audience. 


A  mixed  array  of  American  art  aw/alts  those  who  enter  the  newly  re- 
opened wing  in  Lawrence  Hall. 

Lawrence  Hall  opens  American  wing 


by  Charles  Merzbacher 

Whether  you  have  a  spare  hour 
or  a  lifetime  to  devote  to  the  Arts, 
you  should  be  sure  to  visit  the  re- 
opened Cluett  Room  at  the 
Williams  College  Museum.  The 
gallery  now  houses  a  rich 
collection  of  American  Art.  Small 
enough  to  be  glanced  over  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  Cluett  Room 
nonetheless  manages  to  cover  a 
remarkable  amount  of  art 
history.  One  brief  viewing  may 
turn  into  several  return  visits. 

Until  this  summer,  the  Cluett 
Room  housed  the  College's 
classical  collection,  which  was 
oomprised  of  mostly  Spanish 
paintings.  The  paintings  had  been 
kept  in  the  same  display  for 
many  years.  John  Coffey,  Acting 
Director  of  the  museum  felt  that 
people  became  so  used  to  seeing 
the  paintings  in  the, gallery  that 
they  "started  taking  the  works 
for  granted."  Furthermore,  the 
room  had  not  been  painted  for 
several  decades,  and,  as  Coffey 
puts  it,  the  atmosphere  was 
beginning  to  resemble  that  of  "a 
root  cellar." 

So  the  old  paintings  came 
down,  the  walls  were  repainted, 
and  more  lighting  was  added. 
Coffey  began  to  contemplate 
other  possible  uses  for  the 
gallery.  Although  the  College's 
collection  of  American  painting 
and  sculpture  does  not  contain  a 
great  number  of  unsurpassable 
masterpieces,  it  has  many  works 
of  a  consistently  high  caliber  that 
represent  a  broad  variety  of 
tendencies  in  American  Art  in  the 
past  two  centuries. 

Having  decided  to  make  the 
room  the  Museum's  "American 
gallery,"  a  question  immediately 
posed  itself:  how  can  over  150 
years  of  Art  be  displayed 
harmoniously  in  one  room? 
Coffey  wanted  to  avoid  being 
"dogmatic"  in  his  design;  he 
wanted  the  paintings  to  be  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
bring  out  less  evident  aspects  of 
each  other,  rather  than  simply 
reflect  some  chronological  or 
stylistic  order.  Thus,  the  room 
was  organized  along  a  very  broad 
division  into  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Upon 
entering  the  gallery,  the  viewer's 
eye  is  immediately  caught  by  a 
tall,  well  lit  display  panel 
towards  the  rear.  A  portrait  of  an 
elderly  man  by  nineteenth 
century  artist  Thomas  Eakins  is 
shown  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
side  features  "Study  of  a  Girl"  by 
twentieth  century  artist  Morton 
Schamberg.  The  pairing  of  these 
two  portraits  nicely  symbolizes 
the  underlying  order  applied 
throughout  the  display. 

While  the  new  Cluett  Room  was 
designed  to  function  as  a  whole, 
with  each  picture  or  sculpture 
enhancing  the  others,  certain 
works  stand  out  as  more 
noteworthy  than  others.  Coffey 
points  out  the  beautiful  execution 
and  the  perfrect  preservation  of 


"Deutsche  Presse,"  a  diminutive 
still  life  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Among  the  more 
modern  works.  Grant  Wood 
(known  for  his  "American 
Gothic")  shows  his  genius  in 
"Death  on  the  Ridge  Road."  With 
this  image  of  impending  tragedy. 
Wood  reveals  a  more  tense, 
expressionistic  side  to  his  grass 
roots,  "regionalisl"  style.  Milton 
Avery's  "Reclining  Blonde" 
(1959),  constructs  a  nude  study 
out  of  chalk  white,  off-white,  and 
black.  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  nude  used  as  landscape,  an 
interesting  perspective  to  life- 
study  often  used  by  American 
artists  in  the  '50's.  The  most 
prominent  work,  and  the  work 

"The  scene  shows 
a  nude  woman 
standing  and 
looking  out  a 
ntinimal  landscape" 

most  prominently  displayed,  is 
Edward  Hopper's  masterpiece, 
"Morning  in  a  City"  (1944).  The 
scene  shows  a  nude  woman 
standing  and  looking  out  of  a 
window  at  a  minimal  cityscape. 
One  might  think  that  her 
presence  would  deny  the  static, 
almost  haunting  aura  typical  of 
Hopper's  works;  but  her  rigid 
pose  and  her  complexion,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  from 
a  block  of  ruddy,  pink  granite, 
reinforces  the  themes  of  vacancy 
and  stillness  as  strongly  as  ever, 

interesting  facts  and  stories  lie 
behind  some  of  the  works.  Grant 
Wood's  painting,  for  example, 
was  given  to  the  College  by  Cole 
Porter,  who  had  an  estate  near 
Williamstown.  A  large  water 
color  by  Charles  Burchfield  was 
originally  a  small,  rather  gloomy 
painting  of  a  destitute  shack, 
executed  in  1934.  Then,  over 
twenty  years  later,  Burchfield 
added  more  paper  to  all  sides  of 
the  first  sketch  and  painted  a 
surrounding  swamp  scene.  The 
later  addition  was  far  more 
colorful  than  the  initial  work,  so 
the  menacing  ravens  of  the  30's 
version  find  themselves  in  a  work 
which  was  ultimately  entitled 
"The  Glory  of  Spring." 

The  exhibit  has  enhanced  the 
condition  and  exposure  of  several 
of  the  paintings  and  sculptures. 


Three  of  the  classical  lunette 
studies  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  (1896)  by  Elihu  Vedder 
have  been  removed  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  tops  of  the 
rotunda  windows,  cleaned,  and 
given  plenty  of  viewing  space. 
Claus  Oldenburg's  undulating 
"Ice  bag,"  now  at  home  in  the 
center  of  the  room^^  has  spent 
much  of  the  past  few  years  sitting 
at  the  end  of  a  corridor.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for 
exhibition  of  the  Hopper  painting 
after  its  acquisition  in  1977,  and 
this  led  to  it  being  shown  in  a 
variety  of  locations  over  a  very 
brief  period  of  time.  At  last  the 
community  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it 
on  view  in  one  place  for  a 
substantial  length  of  time. 

The  high  quality  of  the  work 
presented  in  the  Cluett  room  is  to 
a  great  extent  the  result  of  gifts 
from  alumni.  Lawrence  Bledel 
'23,  donated  a  large  number  of 
the  twentieth  century  works. 
Charles  M.  Davenport  '01  gave 
the  early  American  furniture 
which  .nicely  fills  out  the  spaces 
in  the  room.  Among  these  pieces 
are  three  chests  dating  back  to 
the  early  1700's. 

Coffey  points  out  that,  while  the 
exhibit  is  above  all  meant  to 
display  good  American  painting 
and  sculpture  in  a  favorable 
light,  the  room  can  also  be 
educative.  As  history  progresses, 
we  can  see  the  reticient  classical 
portrait  develop  into  the  more 
pompous,  heroic  tone  of  Vedder's 
lunettes.  Then,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  American  artists  ally 
themselves  with  European 
modern  artists  and  revolt  against 
the  reinterpretation  of  the  Old 
Masters  offered  by  Vedders.  For 
example,  Cezanne's  influence  is 
clear  in  Marsden  Hartley's  "Still 
Life,  Three  Pears"  (1918),  and 
Matisse  is  everywhere  in 
Schamberg's  portrait.  Finally,  in 
the  '40's  and  '50's,  artists  like 
Wood,  Hopper,  and  Avery  retreat 
from  the  European  influence  and 
begin  to  follow  fresh  and  very 
distinct,  new  tangents. 

The  delight  of  the  new  Cluett 
room  exhibit  lies  in  the  fine 
quality  of  the  art  on  display.  The 
challenge  is  for  the  viewer  to 
become  intimate  enough  with  the 
works  to  be  able  to  discern  a 
common  element  among  them 
which,  through  all  of  the 
historical  and  stylistic  changes, 
stands  out  as  particularly 
American. 
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Kaplan  responds 
to  letters 

To  the  editor: 

I  am  responding  to  Professor 
Robert  Jackall's  and  Professor 
Michael  Bell's  letters  in  the 
Recurd  (November  6,  1979), 
commenting  on  my  "Outlook" 
article  (October  16,  1979).  I  am 
happy  to  begin  by  stating  there 
seems  to  be  agreement  among  us 
on  the  importance  of  academic 
freedom  for  the  college 
community.  This  ensures  that  the 
institution  remains  a  forum  for 
the  free  and  honest  exchange  of 
ideas  and  opinions,  whatever 
their  popularity  and  whatever 
their  sponsorship. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  I  did  not  object  to  Mr. 
Gerson's  presentation  being 
sponsored  by  the  Sociology 
Department  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Jackall's  course,  per 
se,  nor  did  I  try  to  usurp  Mr. 
Gerson's  right  to  say  what  he  did. 
Certainly  a  professor  has  the 
academic  freedom  to  present  any 
views  and  opinions  he  feels 
appropriate.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  students  have 
"academic  freedom"  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  the  right  to  expect 
an  overall,  balanced 

presentation,  especially  of 
controversial       issues       (not 


r 


necessarily  within  the 
presentation  of  one  individual). 
It  is  the  obligation  of  (he 
professor  to  present  this  wide 
range  of  views,  regardless  of  his 
agreement  with  those  views. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
university  truly  becomes  the 
forum  for  the  "widest  possible 
range  of  ideas"  to  which 
Professor  Jackall  referred  and 
the  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
opinions  with  which  some  may 
disagree,  as  Professor  Bell 
advocates.  It  was  in  this  context 
that  I  was  concerned,  because 
Mr.  Gerson  was  presented  as 
representing  a  balanced  view, 
and  as  the  final  word  on  the 
subject.  Opposing  positions  were 
not  presented,  nor  were  other 
lectures  scheduled  Which  would 
deal  with  opinions  that  differ  with 
those  that  Mr.  Gerson  stated. 

Professor  Jackall  is  concerned 
that  for  a  professor  to  be 
"responsible"  for  the  views 
expressed  by  a  speaker  would 
constitute  a  form  of  advance 
censorship.  Certainly  Professor 
Jackall  realizes  that  all 
professors  exercise  a  form  of 
advance  censorship  by  the  choice 
of  topics 'to  be  studied  in  a  course 
and  the  approach  taken  to  the 
presentation  of  the  material.  I 
submit  that  a  professor  is 
"responsible"  for  the  speakers  he 
sponsors,  even  if  he  disagrees 
with  the  views  expressed.  In  this 
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sense,  it  is  critical  an  appropriate 
introduction  take  place  so  that 
the  audience  is  given  a 
perspective  on  the  presentation. 

The  point  raised  by  Professor 
Bell,  wondering  if  it  is 
appropriate  for  tenured  faculty  to 
question  non-tenured  colleagues, 
is  particularly  bothersome. 
Certainly  academic  freedom 
extends  to  all  faculty  members. 
Junior  faculty  members  should 
not  feel  their  senior  colleagues 
are  trying  to  intimidate  them 
each  time  a  difference  of  opinion 
arises.  Surely  one  of  the  prices  of 
promotion  is  not  the  loss  of 
academic  freedom  with  regard  to 
a  segment  of  the  faculty,  as 
Professor  Bell  seems  to  imply. 

I  will  close  by  pointing  out  that 
the  controversy  discussed  so  far 
really  strays  from  the  points  I 
was  trying  to  make  in  my 
"Outlook"  article.  That  is,  that  I 
believe  Mr.  Gerson's 

presentation  (including  the 
overall  substance  of  his  remarks) 
was  a  distortion  and  a 
misrepresentation  of  recent 
historical  facts.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  report  Mr.  Gerson's  talk  in  its 
entirety,  but  chose  to  deal  with  a 
few  points  illustrating  the  bias 
that  was  so  obvious  to  me.  Now 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Gerson's  talk 
has  been  published  by  the 
Record,  I  repeat  my 
encouragement  for  those 
interested  to  obtain  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  delicate  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  For  only  after  a 
careful,  thorough,  and  thoughtful 
study  of  the  circumstances  can 
one  sense  the  paths  that  will  lead 
to  peace  between  Israelis  and 
Arabs  and  will  not  lead  to  further 
destruction. 

Since  apparently  the  Israeli 
point  of  view  was  not  to  be 
presented  in  this  controversy,  my 
article  attempted  to  offer  the 
sense  of  balance  I  thought 
necessary  and  appropriate.  In 
reality,  my  "Outlook"  article 
was  prompted  by  a  concern  that  I 
have  had  for  many  years  that 
there  seems  to  be  little 
opportunity  for  an  Israeli  or 
Jewish  perspective  to  be 
presented  within  the  academic 
framework  of  this  campus. 

Lawrence  J.  Kaplan 
Associate  Professor 

More  on  Gerson 
controversy 

To  the  editor: 

I  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  recent  exchange  of 
views  concerning  Professor 
Kaplan's  "Outlook"  essay  of  16 
October.  As  a  newcomer  to  the 
Williams  community,  it  strikes 
me  as  most  unfortunate  that  the 
objections  to  Professor  Kaplan's 
article  should  focus  on  the  issue 
of  academic  freedom.  Surely, 
Professors'  Bell,  Jackall  and 
Kaplan  are  agreed  in  principle 


that  Mr.  Gerson  has  the  right  to 
express  any  views  he  chooses  no 
matter  how  controversial  they, 
might  seem  to  some  members  of 
the  college  community. 

It  seems,  moreover,  tliat  this 
discussion  of  academic  freedom 
obscures  the  more  important 
point  Professor  Kaplan  was 
trying  to  make.  The  question  is 
not,  nor  should  not  be,  the  right  of 
Mr.  Gerson  to  present  what  many 
regarded  as  a  pro-Palestinian 
position  but  rather  the  apparent 
absence  on  the  Williams  campus 
of  an  Israeli  or,  in  a  larger  sense, 
a  Jewish  point  of  view.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  texture  of 
intellectual  life  at  Williams  would 
be  greatly  enriched  by  a 
willingness  to  confront  the  major 
issues  of  Jewish  history. 

From  my  own  perspective,  for 
example,  the  Holocaust  (Hitler's 
systematic  destruction  of  11 
million  civilians,  among  them  6 
million  Jews)  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  event  in 

contemporary  Western  history, 
an  event  which  challenges  our 
most  basic  assumptions 
converning  the  moral  legitimacy 
of  Western  institutions  and  an 
event  which  ought  to  be  at  the 
very  center  of  academic  inquiry 
and  teaching.  This  is  but  one 
example,  and  there  are  many 
others,  of  a  perspective  which  is 
apparently  absent  from  the 
Williams  curriculum. 

Even  as  compared  to  similar 
institutions,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Williams  can  and  ought  to  do 
more  than  the  mere  cloning  of  the 
liberal  protestant  consensus. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  Fuchser 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

of  Political  Science 

Thanks  from  Hap 

To  the  editor: 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  on  duty, 
I  was  badly  hurt  during  an 
inspection  of  one  of  our  buildings. 
This  sort  of  thing  goes  along  with 
the  job,  and  is  sometimes 
unavoidable. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  is  to 
express  my  thanks  to  all — 
students,  faculty,  staff— for  their 
cards,  flowers,   and  visitations. 

Every  time  I  opened  my  eyes 
someone  from  Williams  was 
there— the  President,  our  Octet, 
the  football  team — always 
someone.  It  would  be  impossible 
tonanienames  without  neglecting 
many— flowers  from  a  dear  black 
friend  (African  violets, 
naturally).  Coach.  Townsend, 
Director  Jenks,  and  people  from 
every  department,  including 
the  News  Director  and  my  own 
department  of  Security. 

Two  weeks  ago,  another 
operation  was  necessary  to  try  to 
fix  the  mess  a  cement  floor  can 
do  to  an  arm;  grafting  a  bone 
from  my  hip  to  the  injured  area. 
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This  time  things  look  better.  Once 
again  the  college  family  was  on 
hand,  without  fanfare,  to  help, 
physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  Dr.  Eric  White  and  his 
team  did  their  usual  outstanding 
work. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  would  like 
to  thank  those  who  transported 
my  wife  to  and  from  the 
hospital— seeing  that  my  favorite 
nurse  was  handy  when  needed. 

Once  again  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all,  making  a  difficult  situation 
a  helluva  lot  more  bearable. 

Thanks, 
Hap 

Reply  to  Davidson's 
retirement 

To  the  editor: 

In  response  to  the  article  on 
Steven  Davidson's  "retirement," 
I  wish  to  clear  up  some 
misconceptions  about  the  WCFM 
Renovation  Fund  Drive.  Last 
February,  after  one  year  of 
planning,  John  Svoboda  '79,  Bill 
Beckett,  Steve  Yavner  and 
myself  started  mailing 
solicitations  for  contributions  to 
renovate  the  old  studios.  April 
was  the  month  where  enough  was 
raised  to  start  Phase  I.  Less  than 
six  months  later,  it  stands 
complete.  There  are  still  some 
minor  technical  problems,  but 
they  do  not  impair  WCFM's 
ability  to  broadcast  a  high- 
quality  signal. 

As  Station  Treasurer  and 
Renovations  Manager,  it  was  my 
duty  to  coordinate  fundraising 
and  actual  renovation  efforts. 
Negotiations  for  equipment  and 
manpower  were  not  "politics," 
as  Davidson  implies.  Rather,  we 
tried  to  cooperate  with  the 
scheduling  of  an  overworked 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Crew.  As 
a  result,  we  received  nothing  but 
the  highest  quality  work  from  the 
craftsmen. 

Radio  Systems  Design  and 
subcontractors  Electro-Acoustic 
Designs,  our  consultants  and 
installers,  were  most  cooperative 
with  our  conceptions  of  how  a 
new  studio  should  be  designed. 
Davidson  provided  many 
valuable  suggestions,  and  his 
advice  was  respected  in  many 
cases.  Invariably,  we  could  not' 
incorporate  all  of  his  ideas;  this 
supposedly  "frustrated"  him.  It 
was  our  belief  that  Mr.  Paul 
Willey,  Chief  Engineer  of  WCFM, 
and  the  consultant  firm  spoke 
from  experience  regarding  the 
anticipated  functions  of  the  new 
studio.  In  situations  where 
Davidson,  the  student  "expert," 
differed  from  the  professionals,  it 
was  my  job  to  arbitrate  and  make 
a  decision. 

Davidson  implies  that  there 
currently  is  a  hesitation  to 
complete  the  renovations— this  is 
simply  untrue.  Yavner,  Beckett, 
and  I  have  continued  the  push  to 
complete  Phases  II  and  III.  We 
all  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
project— it  is  a  duty  to  both  the 
station  membership  and  to  those 
who  contributed. 

Finally,  Davidson  contends 
that  station  "higher  ups"  have 
priorities  which  are  "all  screwed 
up."  The  new  studios  speak  for 
themselves.  There  were  many 
difficult  decisions  to  make  which 
taxed  our  time  and  patience,  but 
we  did  not  quit  under  the 
pressure.  A  lasting,  high-quality 
studio  was,  and  is  "our  only 
priority. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  John  Svoboda,  Bill  Beckett, 
and  Steve  Yavner.  Their 
dedication  and  support  have  been 
invaluable  both  to  me  personally 
and  to  WCFM  at  large. 

Peter  H.Stark 
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Athletic  panel 


raises  conflict 


To  the  editor: 

Having  just  returned  from  the 
panel  discussion  on  "The  Role  of 
Athletics  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Education."  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  some  points  that  I  feel  were 
not  adequately  put  forth  by  the 
panel,  and  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  in  the  open 
discussion. 

The  discussion  was  divided  into 
four  major  topics:  the 
compulsory  nature  of  Physical 
Education  classes, 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  the 
"jocky  atmosphere"  at  Williams, 
and  Admissions  policies. 

First  I  want  to  address  the 
conflict  over  the  Physical 
Education  requirements.  In  my 
opinion,  our  bodies  are  our  most 
important  possessions.  We  should 
learn  how  to  take  Care  of  them, 
how  to  use  them  to  the  utmost, 
and  most  importantly,  how  to 
enjoy  them. 

If  we  look  back  2500  years  to 
ancient  Athens,  we  find  the  Greek 
Idea  of  Human  Excellence 
stresses  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  a  sound  body 
along  with  a  sound  mind.  The 
educational  system  in  Plato's 
Republic  is  a  prime  example  of 
this  doctrine.  In  light  of  these 
considerations  I  feel  the  Physical 
Education  requirement  is 
reasonable. 

The  issue  of  the  function  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  is  next 
on  my  list.  Just  as  we  have 
advanced  courses  in  Biology  or 
English,  we  have  the  Athletics 
program  for  those  people  who  are 
more  skilled  in  athletics.  The 
regular  P. E.  classes  cannot  serve 
the  highly  skilled  athlete,  just  as 
an  introductory  course  may  not 
sufficiently  challenge  a  highly 
skilled  student.  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  are  the  "Upper  Level" 
of  Physical  Education. 

The  next  point  is  that  we  live  in 
a  competitive  society.  The 
controlled  environment  of 
athletic  competition  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for 
exposure  to  the  competitive 
nature  of  man,  and  can  teach  us 
how  to  handle  the  pressures  of 
our  competitive  society.  The 
athlete  also  learns  to  dedicate 
himself  (or  herself)  to  a  specific 
goal. 

Organized  sports  also  provide  a 
much-needed  escape  from  the 
pressures  of  being  a  student.  If 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  are 
decreased,  the  loss  of  these 
benefits  would  greatly  reduce  the 
education  and  well-being  of  many 
Williams  students. 

I  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
Williams  has  a  "jocky 
atmosphere",  because  sport.<! 
here  are  very  low-key.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  although  a 
"jocky  atmosphere"  at  a  school 
can  (and  does)  interfere  with 
social  relations  between 
students,  it  does  serve  another 
purpose.  Without  this 

atmosphere  there  would  be  little 
or  no  school  spirit.  If  there  were 
no  school  spirit  there  would  be 
few  loyal  alumni.  The  alumni 
contribute  a  great  deal  towards 
the  perpetuation  of  academic 
excellence  at  Williams,  for  much 
of  the  facilities  that  we  enjoy  now 
would  not  exist  without  their 
generous  gifts.  Williams  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  backing  of  their 
alumni. 

The  issue  of  Admissions 
policies  is  almost  irrelevant  to 
the  discussion.  The  panel  noted 
that  Williams  attracts 
prospective  students  primarily 
because     of     the     college's 


reputation  of  academic 
excellence.  All  the  applicants  are 
interested  in  getting  a  good 
education.  In  the  search  for  the 
"well-rounded"  student,  the 
"student-athlete"  is  going  to  get 
higher  consideration  because  he 
or  she  is  involved  in  something 
more  than  academics.  Although 
past  achievements  may  not  be 
the  same,  it  is  a  safe  assumption 
that  demonstrated  interest  in 
education  combined  with  the  skill 
of  dedication  learned  from 
athletics  will  produce  a  student 
who  will  be  successful  in  the 
liberal  arts  atmosphere  of 
Williams. 

Sincerely, 
Mark  A.  Koenig  "83 

Beak  performance 
demands  reflection 

To  the  editor: 

In  the  November  6  issue  of  the 
Record,  an  article  appeared 
bearing  my  name  as  its  author. 
The  article  was  called  "Beaks 
Barnstorm  Brooks-Rogers,"  and 
while  I  was  in  attendance  at  this 
concert,  I  was  doing  incredibly 
wild  drugs  when  I  wrote  the 
review.  While  the  group's 
humorous  advertising  techniques 
may  have  incited  tongue-in-cheek 
response,  their  performance 
demanded  more  thoughtful 
reflection. 

A^l  of  the  Beaks  were  marvels 
at  their  respective  instruments. 
Peter  Miller  and  Bert  Snow,  on 
piano  and  bass,  were  in  their 
usual  top  form,  and  newcomer 
Sax  Freyman  on  guitar  showed 
no  signs  of  nervousness.  His 
playing  was  clean  and  eminently 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  group. 
Also,  he  added  another  lead  (and 
harmony)  vocal  that  nicely 
expanded  and  enhanced  the 
group's  singing. 

Lead  vocalist  Wendy  Harnett 
(whose  name  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  article) 
provided  some  of  the  finest 
singing  of  her  career  with  the 
Beaks.  The  group  as  a  whole  has 
never  been  better  than  it  was  two 
Thursdays  ago.  Their  diverse  but 
homogeneous  song  selection 
coupled  with  their  friendly 
onstage  manner,  make  this  group 
the  most  congenial  and 
comfortable  one  around. 

Larry  Sisson  '80 


Honorary  degrees 
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To  the  editor; 

I  share  your  concern  about 
students  having  insufficient  voice 
in  selecting  a  Commencement 
speaker  and  agree  that  student 
input  should  be  greater.  Unless 
things  have  changed  in  three 
years,  your  editorial  exaggerates 
part  of  the  problem  and 
underestimates  other  parts.  A 
brief  description  of  my 
experience  may  enlighten  things. 

I  was  appointed  to  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee 
three  years  ago  by  the  College 
Council  president  without  the 
advice  or  consent  of  the  College 
Council.  I  was  appointed  because 
an  editor-in-chief  of  the  Record 
traditionally  served  on  the 
committee.  "Therefore,  I  was  not 
an  elected  representative  and  to 
that  extent  the  student  interests 
were  not  fairly  represented. 

When  I  attended  my  first 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee 
meeting,  I  was  given  a  list  of 
names.  It  was  a  list  built  up  over 
the  years  by  previous 
committees  (which  included 
students)  and  from  suggestion 
letters  from  alumni.  The 
committee  was  not  bound  by  the 
list,  and  the  speaker 
recommended  by  the  committee- 
was  not  on  the  list.  The 
committee  solicited  views  of  the 
students  on  all  names  discussed. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the 
committee,  I  discovered  that  a 
person  other  than  the  one 
recommended  had  been  asked 
and  had  agreed  to  deliver  the 
commencement  address.  Early 
in  that  meeting,  I  expressed  my 
displeasure  with  the  facts  that 
the  speaker  was  from  academia 
and  parents  would  not  recognize 
his  name.  The  committee  agreed 
with  me  that  the  Baccalaureate 
speaker  should  be  a  public  figure. 
One  of  the  students  on  the 
committee  proposed  Andrew 
Young,  and  the  committee 
endorsed  her  suggestion. 

The  students'  suggestions  for 
Honorary  Degree  recipients  were 
considered  by  the  committee, 
and  we  voiced  our  suggestions 
concerning  a  Convocation 
speaker  for  the  following  year.  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  the  names 
that  we  suggested  appeared  on 
the  list  of  twenty  which  the 
Committee  considered  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience,  I 


can      make      the      following 
observations: 

(1)  The  procedure  can  be 
abused  by  the  Administration  as 
it  was  in  selecting  our  graduation 
speaker 

(2)  Students  would  have  had  a 
greater  voice  if  I  had  fulfilled  my 
responsibility  to  my  classmates 
and  publicized  the  fact  that  I  was 
on  the  committee. 

(3)  The  students  had  a  voice 
because  their  "representatives" 
on  the  committee  opened  their 
mouths  and  argued  when 
necessary. 

(4)  The  process  of  selecting 
speakers  and  degree  recipients  is 
ongoing.  As  a  result,  I  am  not 
sure  what  effect  my  efforts  in 
1976-77  had  on  the  decisions  made 
in  1977-78,  nor  what  effect  student 
input  in  1975  had  on  the  decisions 
I  helped  make. 

(5)  The  secretive  decision- 
making process,  which  I  abhor, 
allowed  us  to  take  advantage  of 
associations  trustees  had  with 
well-known  persons.  This  helped 
us  get  Robert  Redford  to  campus 
and  prevented  us  from  selecting 
a  long-winded  alcoholic  as 
commencement  speaker. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  help  them 
put  the  problem  in  perspective.  I 
for  one  would  favor  direct  student 
voting  on  a  commencement 
speaker  and  would  allow  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee 
handle  the  rest.  The  key  to 
successful  student  input  in  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee  is 
strong  student  representatives 
who  prepare  adequately  in 
advance  for  meetings. 

George  J.  Schutzer  '77 
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Hopkins  deer  study 

To  the  editor: 

In  their  letter  in  the  November 
6th  issue  of  the  Record,  Peggy 
Duesenberry  '80  and  Don  Weber 
'79  use  work  done  by  Jim  Norton 
'77  as  evidence  for  the  necessity 
of  having  deer  hunting  in  the 
Hopkins  Memorial  Forest.  That 
work  was  part  of  an  Independent 
Study  done  by  both  Norton  and 
Stuart  Deans  '77  under  my 
direction. 

I  have  their  joint  paper  written 
for  the  Independent  Study.  The 
data  which  Norton  and  Deans 
gathered  were  not  aimed 
specifically  at  answering  any 
questions  about  overpopulation 
or  adverse  effects  of  deer 
browsing  on  the  habitat.  Their 
work  was  designed  as  a  student 
learning  experience,  so 
information  was  gathered  at  a 
very  superficial  level  for  a 
variety  of  aspects  of  deer  biology 
in  the  Hopkins  Forest.  Their  data 
cannot  be  taken  as  support  for 
any  scientific  conclusion  about 
deer  effects  on  the  habitat. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear 
that  until  some  valid  studies  are 
conducted  by  fully  trained 
individuals,  it  is  impossible  to 
support  or  deny  either  Cooper's 
claims  or  those  of  Duesenberry 
and  Weber.  Ms.  Duesenberry  and 
Mr.  Weber  should  have  been 
more  careful  in  seeking  evidence 
to  support  their  claims. 

LeeC.  Driekamer 
Associate  Prof,  of  Biology 
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on  the 
lame  duck 


presidency 

by  Matthew  A.  Pauley 
Reading  in  the  newspapers 
these  days  about  the 
campaigning  of  Senator  Kennedy 
and  President  Carter,  Americans 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  fact 
that  our  Presidential  campaigns 
will  consume  the  national 
consciousness  for  a  full  16  months 
before  the  election.  However,  few 
have  recognized  how 

destabilizing  such  a  tradition  can 
be  for  the  American  Presidency. 

We  don't  seem  to  mind  the  fact 
that  we  will  have  a  President  on 
the  campaign  trail,  touring  and 
not  leading  for  the  next  year — a 
time  when  our  economy  seems 
likely  to  plunge  into  a  deeper 
recession  and  we  need  strong, 
competent  authority.  The 
prolonged  nature  of  the 
campaign  and  the  prospects  it 
raises  for  a  weakened  Presidency 
suggest  a  need  to  seriously 
rethink  some  of  our  republican 
values  and  to  consider  major 
changes  in  the  way  we  elect  the 
Chief  Executive. 

In  the  light  of  this  inertia,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  advocate  a 
six  year  term  for  the  President. 
Nothing  could  do  more  to  reduce 
the  accountability  of  the 
Executive  Office  to  the  people 
and  render  the  President  a 
despot,  however.  The  pressure  of 
having  to  face  re-election  forces 
the  President  to  take  action  he 
mi^ht  not  otherwise  take,  to  be 


always  on  the  watch  for  effective 
policy.  One  might  well  wonder 
whethertheNixon 
administration  would  have 
pressed  so  hard  to  improved 
relations  with  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  in  1972  if  Mr. 
Nixon  had  not  been  up  for  re- 
election. The  very  thought  that 
.  Carter  would  now  be  in  the 
White  House  unchallenged  until 
January,  1983  should  do  enough  to 
discount  the  value  of  the  six  year 
term  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  argue 
against  a  single  term  is  not  to 
ignore  the  difficulties  Carter's 
campaigning  is  sure  to  subject  us 
to  in  the  next  year.  If  he  loses  his 
bid  for  the  nomination  or 
withdraws,  as  Johnson  did, 
before  June,  he  will  serve  the 
remainder  of  his  term— a  full 
seven  to  eight  months— as  a  lame 
duck  President.  If  Carter  beats 
the  Kennedy  Wave  and  wins  his 
party's  designation,  he  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  reunite  the  party 
and  secure  a  come-from-behind 
win  against  the  G.O.P.  Either 
way,  1980  will  see  Mr.  Carter 
barnstorming  the  nation. 
America  will  be  without  a 
President. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  the 
President,  as  many  political 
analysts  have  done,  to  seek  re- 
election by  leading  instead  of 
campaigning.  If  Mr.  Carter  could 
lead  effectively  he  wouldn't  have 
to  travel  the  country  to  recoup  his 
popularity.  It  is  ironic  that  after 
three  years  of  disastrous  public 
opinion  ratings.  Carter  is 
beginning  to  rise  in  the  polls  and 
put  some  new  life  into  his  image 
as  he  acts  more  and  more  a 
candidate  and  less  and  less  a 
President. 


In  view  of  his  weakness,  he  is 
unlikely  to  risk  basing  his  bid  for 
a  second  term  on  his  own 
capabilities  as  a  leader.  We  will 
have  to  expect  hin.  to  act  more 
and  more  the  part  of  the 
candidate,  the  outsider,  the 
friend  of  the  people  and  be  less 
and  less  the  President. 

In  short,  no  matter  what  his 
political  future,  Jimmy  Carter 
will  undoubtedly  be  something  of 
a  lame  duck  President  for  the 
next  year. 

All  this  forces  Americans  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the 
British  system  of  accountability 
would  be  preferable.  Would  it 
help  to  have  a  clearly  defined 
opposition  leader  who  could  step 
into  the  White  House  when  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  suggested  public 
disgust  with  the  current 
administration?  To  be  sure,  to 
restructure  along  British  lines 
would  involve  a  complete  change 
in  our  political  system,  a  change 
far  beyond  the  power  of 
constitutional  amendment. 
Nevertheless,  there  should  be 
some  way  to  oust  a  President 
quickly  if  he  has  failed  to  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  people  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  seen 
three  Presidents  each  serve  over 
a  year  of  their  terms  as  Lame 
Ducks.  Richard  Nixon  had 
virtually  no  power  in  the  last 
eight  months  of  his  term  as  he 
centered  his  attention  on 
Watergate.  Ford  spent  1976 
battling  Reagan  and  then  Carter. 
Now  Carter,  too,  will  subject  the 
nation  to  a  year  without  a 
President. 

All  this  inefficiency  and 
weakness  might  well  have  been 
avoided   had   there   been  some 
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means  to  test  public  approval  of  a 
President  and  then,  through  a 
vote  of  no  confidence,  oust  him 
quickly  without  a  drawn-out 
campaign  that  weakens  the 
country  whether  it  saves  one 
man's  political  skin  or  not. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
even  if  the  seemingly  inevitable 
happens  and  Carters  loses  his  bid 
for  re-election,  he  will  still  force 
the  nation  to  live  through  his 
dying  year  without  a  leader.  With 
the  economy  floundering  and 
foreign  nations  looking  to  the  U.S. 
for  new  leadership,  the  nation 
desperately  needs  a  full  time 
President— not  a  full  time 
candidate. 


in  the  short  run  that  means 
pressing  Jimmy  Carter  to  lead 
and  not  merely  to  appeal.  In  the 
longer  term  it  means  a 
fundamental  change  in  our 
political  process  that  would  allow 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  to  quickly 
terminate  a  Presidency  that  had 
clearly  lost  the  support  of  the 
people.  Only  then  can  we  hope  to 
see  an  end  to  a  IVa-year 
Presidential  Campaign  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Lame  Duck 
Presidency. 
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arrogance 
of  power 

bv  Todd  Tucker 


Williams  College:  Moving 
Forward  in  Search  of  the  Past. 
It's  a  shame  no  one  has  thought  to 
put  that  ditty  on  a  T-shirt.  For 
that  attitude  most  accurately 
describes  several  recent 
administrative  proposals. 

Among  these  regressive 
postures  one  must  include:  the 
proposal  to  shorten  reading 
period  by  yet  another  day  (it's 
already  two  days  shorter  than  it 
was  last  year),  the  scheme  to 
have  three  final  exams  per  day 
for  three  days,  and  the 
intransigence  of  Professor 
Rudolph  toward  real  student 
voice  on  the  Honorary  Degrees 
Committee.  The  impetus  behind 
thses  attempts  is  the  arrogance 
of  power. 
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The  relationship  between 
students  and  faculty  is  a 
sumbiotic  one.  Each  is  defined  in 
its  relationship  to  the  other.  The 
institution  depends  on  both  of 
these  groups  for  its  existence. 
.  Some  elements  in  the  college 
community  seem  to  have 
forgotten  this.  Decisions  which 
directly  affect  the  student  body 
need  student  input.  To  deny  the 
rightful  place  of  student  opinions 
is,  therefore,  to  deny  the 
symbiotic  nature  of  an  academic 
institution. 

Students        calling  for 

the  power  to  help  determine  who 
shall  speak  at  Commencement  or 
how  long  they  should  have  to 
prepare  for  exams  are  not  mere 
children  expressing  petulant 
defiance.  Rather,  they  see 
decisions  made  secretly  and 
presented  without  a  chance  for 
open  discussion  as  inherently 
alienating.  Those  who  maintain, 
for  example,  that  Faculty  and 
Trustees  alone  should  have  the 
final  decision  on  who  should 
address  the  senior  class  have  a 
"sense  of  the  organic 
relationships  of  society  (which) 
is  not  fully  developed." 

Albeit,  graduation  does  not 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
graduates  alone.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  they  should 
not  have  an  important  voice  in 
determining  the  flavor  of  the 
ceremony.  Ideally,  graduation 
should  represent  the  mood  and 
character  of  yet  another 
generation  of  liberally  educated 
young  adults.  Graduates  need  a 
ceremony  which  is  meaningful  to 
them  more  than  the  institution 
does.  Graduation  from  college 
can  and  should  be  an  important 
exercise  in  self  definition.  If  the 
administrative  forces  in  this 
community  are  concerned  with 
making  graduation  more  than  a 
hollow  repetition  of  an  obsolete 
ritual,  they  must  include  students 
in  the  planning  process. 

Several  reasoned  proposals 
have  been  made  which  would 
include  students  in  the  speaker 
selection  process.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
advocated  giving  students  the 
exclusive  right  to  invite 
Commencement  speakers. 
Giving  the  seniors  a  choice  from 
among  a  series  of  candidates  is 
one  option  which  seems  workable 
and  equitable.  Successive 
generations  of  seniors  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  right  to  determine,  within 
reasonable  boundaries,  who  shall 
address  them. 

The  speaker  issue  has  been 
settled  for  this  year;  it  is  too  late 
for  any  real  student  input.  The 
same  calculated 
disenfranchisement  of  the  senior 
class  need  not  continue  in  future 
years,  however.  If  we  students 
insist,  reasonably  but  firmly  for  a 
voice,  we  will  get  one.  Along  the 
same  lines,  there  is  a  month  left 
before  the  Faculty  votes  on  the 
proposed  changes  in  the 
calendar.  Shortening  the  reading 
period  would  increase  the 
pressures  on  a  student  body 
already  driven  to  escapism.  How 
a  more  frenetic,  tension-filled 
final  evaluation  process  will 
facilitate  education  remains  to  be 


The  needs  of  students  must  not 
be  subjugated  to  the 
conveniences  of  bureaucratic 
efficiency.  If  they  care  about  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live, 
students  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  their  feelings  known  on 
these  issues.  Educational 
tyranny,  like  that  in  the  "real 
world"  is  accomplished  by 
degrees  and  with  the  consent— or 
acquiescence— of  the  citizenry. 
DO  NOT  SUBMIT! 
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Hopkins 

Forest 
hyperbole 

bySkipValle 

Too  often  antihunting  issues 
tend  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of 
exaggerated  generalizations. 
Jeff  Cooper  seems  to  resort  to 
this  game  of  hyperbole  in 
"Hopltins  Forest:  An  Arena  of 
Death." 

Mr.  Cooper  attacks  hunting  on 
an  ethical  basis.  Deer  hunting, 
says  Cooper,  is  unethical  because 
it  involves  the  death  of  an  animal. 
Meat  eating,  then,  by  logical 
extrapolation,  is  just  as 
unethical.  The  steak  that  few  of 
us  passed  up  the  other  day  did 
result   from    an   animal    being 


killed.  Mr.  Cooper  would  point 
out  that  eating  venison  is  an 
"expensive"  way  of  meeting  our 
nutritional  needs.  As  an 
alternative  to  meat  consumption, 
says  Cooper,  we  could  resort  to  a 
75c  per  day  collection  of 
fruitarian  delights. 

We'd  save  money  but  probably 
would  die  of  boredom.  I  don't 
demean  people  on  vegetarian 
diets.  Health  food  is  great  if  one 
likes  it.  I  do  suggest  that  people 
who  prefer  not  eating  meat 
refrain  from  trying  to  impose 
their  preference  gn  people 
perfectly  comfortable  with 
consuming  meat. 

If  we  meat  eaters  accept  as 
ethical  our  consumption  of  beef, 
then  why  does  there  exist  such  a 
large  proportion  of  meat-eating 
anti-hunters?  It  seems  that  a 
httle  hypocrisy  exists  in  such 
circles. 

John  G.  Mitchell  in  one  article 


Unwarranted  Interruptions 


Over  the  hill  and  down  the  boreen 

by  Paul  Phillips 

John  Crowley  left  school  last  week  for  good:  he  won't  be  coming 
back  here  but  for  to  visit  perhaps  come  springtime.  He'd  been  thinking 
about  going  for  some  time,  I  guess,  but  when  the  supervisor's  job 
opened  up  in  Maine,  he  decided  to  quit  the  job  as  custodian  at  Prospect 
House  and  move  on.  "And  if  this'n  don't  work  out,  well,  I  can  just  be 
packin'  me  bags  again.  Ain't  got  no  ties,  Pahl,"  he  told  me,  "no  ties." 

I  wish  now  I'd  known  him  better,  this  crazy  Irishman  who  always 
had  a  yarn  to  spin    .  .  . 

»  ft  fl 

"For  months  now  I've  been  lookin'  for  a  receipt  for  Irish  soda 
bread  and  couldn't  find  it  anywhere.  But  this  marnin  when  I  was  goin 
through  Fitch,  I  saw  this  cookery  book,  belonged  to  a  girl,  an'  I  flipped 
it  open  and  there  it  was:  Irish  soda  bread.  I  ha'n't  had  it  in  years,  all 
soakin  in  butter.  The  lady  next  door,  back  in  Ireland,  she  had  a  mule, 
and  every  day  she'd  be  bakin  two  loaves  o'  soda  bread  an'  set  'em  out 
by  four  so  as  to  be  cool  when  her  husband  came  back  at  five.  Well, 
she's  set  'em  out  on  the  windowsill,  but  when  five  o'clock  came,  the 
soda  bread  was  gone  and  she  was  flyin'  outa  the  house.  'Crowley!'  she 
screamed,  'I  know  'twas  you  and  Clancy  stole  the  soda  bread  from  the 
windowsill!'  And  we  run  faster  than  the  wind.  And  damned  if  it  wa'n't 
the  mule  that  ate  the  soda  bread!" 

»  •  o 

He  wasn't  k  citizen,  but  a  resident  alien,  and  he  would  have  had 
great  problems  gaining  even  this,  but  for  the  help  of  Ted  Kennedy.  So 
John's  politics  were  simple.  "When  you  see  Ted,"  he'd  say,  "you  tell 
him,  that  Irishman  he  did  a  favor  for,  he's  becomin  an  American  to  put 
Ted  in  Number  One!" 

As  for  President  Carter,  well,  "I  hope  Ted  kills  that  crazy 
southerner  .  .  .  Did  you  see  when  they  were  openin'  up  the  Kennedy 
Library  and  that  Carter  leaned  over  to  kiss  Jackie.  First  time  I  saw  it, 
1  thought,  'Look  at  the  grimace  on  her! '  So  I  watched  it  on  the  news 
again  and  when  they  showed  it  I  was  watchin'  close,  you  know,  and  ye 
shoulda  seen  the  face  she  made !  Awrr,  righto,  Jackie,  that  Carter, 
he's  no  oil  paintin'!" 

tt  fr  tt 

He  had  a  philosophy  about  working  here  at  the  college:  a 
custodian,  he  said,  who's  working  two  or  three  years  with  the  same 
students  has  got  to  be  their  friend;  he's  got  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  like 
them  and  be  liked.  John,  moreover,  went  a  step  further  in  the  practice 
of  this  belief:  he  considered  his  work  an  opportunity  to  both  teach  and 
learn. 
"I  say,  Pahl,  are  ye  goin'  to  pick  a  bit?"  he'd  ask  come  lunchtime. 

"Am  I  going  to  what?!" 

"Are  you  goin'  to  pick  a  bit?  To  pick  a  bit  o'  this  and  a  bit  o'  that! " 

And,  when  he  decided  at  last  to  quit  the  job,  to  move  on,  he  came  to 
my  room  to  let  me  know.  "I'm  goin' over  the  hills,"  he  said,  "down  the 
boreen.  You  know  what  that  is,  boreen,  do  ye?  'Tis  the  narrow  road 
that  leads  to  the  well."  And  he  sang  me  a  song  about  the  old  boreen. 

I  talked  with  him  a  lot  the  last  few  days  of  last  week,  trying  to 
learn  as  much  as  I  could  before  he  left  for  Maine.  He  seemed  happier, 
standing  in  the  Prospect  TV  Room  with  his  hands  in  the  air.  "Two 
more  days  and  I'm  free!" 

But  occasionally  he'd  grow  somber,  and  lament,  "I  wish  I  was 
goin'  back  to  Ireland  instead  of  Maine." 

"Well,  it's  closer  anyway,"  I  said  quietly. 

"Closer,  yeah!  'Tis  but  the  next  parish  over!" 

He  knew  he'd  miss  Williams  College,  talking  with  the  students, 
meeting  new  friends.  "I've  got  more  friends  here  than  enemies,"  he 
declared,  "thanks  be  to  God." 
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of  his  series  "Bitter  Harvest" 
(Audubon,  July,  1979)  puts 
antihunters  into  three  separate 
classes.  The  "anthropomorphic" 
type,  he  asserts,  "believes  that 
hunting  is  cruel,  that  hunted 
animals  react  to  the  chase  with 
terror,  that  animals  suffer 
excruciating  pain,  and  that  dead 
animals  leave  the  equivalent  of 
sorrowful  widows  and  orphans  in 
their  passing."  A  second  type,  the 
"moralist,"  believes  hunting  is 
unethical.  A  third  type,  the 
"hyperbolist,"  casts  the  hunger 
as  a  "spoiler  of  natural  balances 
and  extirpator  of  endangered 
species." 

Mr.  Cooper  assumes  the  role  oi 
the  hyperbolist  throughout  his 
essay.  He  is  blatantly  wrong  in 
asserting  the  Williamstown  area 
is  not  subject  to  the  population 
problems  of  other  areas. 

Let's  research  the  question. 
Vermont,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
healthy  deer  herd  issues  a  certain 
number  of  permits  allowing  the 
shooting  of  the  female  deer  (doe) . 
OrdinarHy  only  the  male  of  the 
species  is  allowed  to  be  hunted. 
Vermont  Fish  and  Game 
department  biologists  issue 
permits  to  a  specific 
geographical  area  based  on  the 
number  of  deer  they  find  dead  in 
such  an  area.  Hence,  if  an  area 
seems  to  include  large  numbers 
of  dead  deer  over  successive 
winters,  a  large  number  of  doe 
permits  will  be  issued.  Why  is,  as 
Mr.  Cooper  asserts,  the 
Williamstown  area  "not  like 
other  areas  of  the  country  which 
have  had  population  problems"  if 
Bennington,  Pownal,  Shaftsbury, 
and  other  southwestern  Vermont 
towns  contain  the  highest  density 
of  permits  issued  in  the  state? 
Deer  can  cross  state  lines. 
Besides,  similar  habitats  (is 
Williamstown  that  different  from 
Pownal?)  do  support  similar 
populations. 

The  greatest  "environmental 
pressure"  deer  currently  face  in 
this  region  is  overpopulation. 
Surely  a  strong  (naturally 
selected)  deer  is  more  likely  to 
sustain  a  hard  winter.  But  when 
deer   are    competing   for   food, 


there  is  no  polar  gradient  of  deer 
health.  Deer  are  not  extremely 
healthy  or  extremely  unhealthy. 
Every  member  of  a  population 
suffers  to  some  extent.  Are  the 
effects  of  a  winter  of  malnutrition 
( a  deer  cannot  buy  a  granola  bar) 
any  worse  than  genetic 
"degradation"  caused  by  the 
nearly  random  selection  caused 
by  hunting?  Besides,  deer  in 
relatively  unpopulated 
(deerwise)  areas  tend  to  be  much 
healthier.  Northern  Vermont 
bucks  (unpopulated  part)  tend  to 
be  much  bigger  on  the  average 
than  southern  Vermont 
(populated  part)  bucks. 

Cooper  is  right  that  hunting  is 
an  expensive  method  of  acquiring 
food.  Hunting  is,  however,  a 
relatively  inexpensive  method  of 
relaxing  and  enjoying  (Can  we 
measure  individual  enjoyment  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents? )  the 
out-of-doors.  I  have  hunted  since 
I  was  eight  years  old.  Hunting  is 
ingrained  as  part  of  my  cultural 
heritage. 

I  hunt  because  hunting 
provides  somewhat  of  a 
challenge,  because  1  enjoy 
matching  my  wits  with  those  of 
game  animals,  because  I  love  a 
cool  autumn  breeze  from  the  top 
of  some  secluded  mountain,  and 
because  I  love  to  cook  and  eat 
game  meat.  I  am  not  (and  most 
hunters  are  not)  someone  who 
revels  in  blowing  things  apart. 
The  final  shot  is  a  small  part  of 
the  total  hunting  experience. 
Hyberbolists  tend  to  cover  up 
that  fact. 

It  is  hard  for  those  that  have 
not  hunted  to  understand  how 
hard  it  is  to  t)e  consistently 
successful.  A  deer  with  a  sense  of 
smell  that  can  detect  a  man  from 
over  a  half  mile  away  (if  the  wind 
is  right),  with  a  sense  of  hearing 
designed  to  pick  up  the  slightest 
snap  of  a  twig,  and  with  a  sense  of 
sight  adapted  to  catch  the 
slightest  movement  is  certainly 
not  the  helpless  creature  some 
people  would  make  it  out  to  be. 

Which  is  more  unethical,  the 
society  that  allows  deer  to  die 
slowly  by  starvation  or  the 
society  that  allows  hunters  the 


enjoyment  of  their  sport  while  at 
the  same  time  controlling   the 
deer        herd?        Antihunting 
hyperbole  rarely  notes  this. 
In  most  hyperbolic  discussions 
of    hunting,    hunting    rarities 
(illegalities)      seem      to      be 
portrayed  as  if  they  were  the 
norm.  Mr.  Cooper  falls  into  this 
trap  too.    "Some   hunters,"   he 
says,  "don't  shoot  just  deer,  but 
other  animals  as  well."  I  assume 
he  means  animals  out  of  season. 

Shooting  endangered  and 
protected  species  is  certainly 
wrong  since  it  further  tips  an 
already  upset  balance  of  nature.  1 
have  seen  only  one  illegally  killed 
animal  in  all  the  years  that  1  have 
hunted.  Shall  we  stop  all  driving 
because  ^ome  drivers  run  red 
lights?  Just  as  there  are 
policemen  to  control  traffic  laws, 
there  are  wardens  to  control 
hunting  illegalities. 

Hunting  certainly  does  not  act 
as  a  "screen  for  poaching".  In 
fact,  a  poacher  is  more  likely  to 
be  caught  with  hunters 
wandering  the  woods.  Mr.  Cooper 
groups  all  hunters  in  a  category 
with  poachers.  It  seems  that 
hunters  would  be  the  most  willing 
to  report  poaching  (the  dozens  of 
deer  a  poacher  takes  illegally  cut 
down  the  chances  of  a  legitimate 
hunter  from  getting  his  deer). 
Besides,  most  poaching  is  done 
with  bright  flashlights  after  dark 
when  poachers  can  blind  and 
hence  immobolize,  deer.  Hunting 
is  prohibited  after  dark.  Stopping 
all  hunting  to  detect  poachers 
that  would  rather  not  be 
anywhere  near  hunters  seems 
like  burning  down  the  wrong  barn 
to  kill  the  rats. 

Hunting  is  a  strong  part  of 
northern  New  England  culture. 
Williamstown  is  part  of  that 
culture.  Most  of  us  here  are 
either  transient  members  of  or 
are  isolated  from  this  part  of 
Williamstown  culture.  We  have 
no  right  as  students,  and 
especially  as  meat-eaters,  to  rob 
area  hunters  of  their  tradition 
and  their  enjoyment  just  because 
a  place  like  Greenwich, 
Columbus,  or  Manhattan  doesn't 
have  a  place  like  Hopkins  Forest. 


AREIMT  BANKERS 

BORING  3TUFFeD -SHIRTS 

WHO  ALWAYS  SAY 

m? 


Come  to  an  informational  meeting  about  a  career  in  banking 
and  talk  with  some  young  bankers  from  The  Morgan  Bank  in 
New  York.  We'll  give  you  straight  information  about  what 
working  for  an  international  bank  is  really  like.  No  matter 
what  your  major  is,  we  think  you  ought  to  think  about  Morgan. 

Thurs(Jay,  November  15  at  7  PM 
Tlie  Log 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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Alumni  dedicate  tree 
to  deceased  friends 


Some  100  people  attended  a 
service  dedicating  a  flowering 
crab  apple  tree  in  memory  of 
deceased  members  of  the  classes 
of  1976  and  1977  Sunday  in  front  of 
the  Bernard  Music  Center. 

The  tree  and  the  plaque 
accompanying  it  are  dedicated  to 
Leif  Brandenberg  '76,  Anne 
Hayes  '76,  Michael  Johnson  '76, 
Andy  Oliver  '77  and  Marcel 
Pallais  Checa  '77. 

The  service  began  with 
comments  from  Paul  Shiels,  '76, 
class  president,  and  readings 
from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  by  Lionel  Jensen  '76 
and  John  Mavricas  '76.  A 
moment  of  silence  was  followed 
by  benediction  from  religion 
professor  John  Eusden 
concluding  the  service.  A 
breakfast  was  held  at  Baxter 
immediately  following  the 
dedication. 

Eusden,  College  chaplain  from 
1960  to  1978,  coordinated  the 
service  as  a  friend  of  all  the 
deceased  students.  "They  all  died 
tragically,"  he  commented  later. 


"It  was  a  cataclysmic  event  for  a 
close  class." 

"It  was  really  wonderful  for  the 
class  officers  to  come  up  and 
participate,"  Eusden  continued. 
He  also  noted  the  fitting  use  of  "a 
blooming  crab  apple  tree  that 
will  generate  some  life  and  honor 
death  with  something  filled  with 
life. To  plant  that  tree  at  that  part 
of  campus,  the  nerve  center  with 
the  library,  the  music  building, 
and  the  new  walk  to  Fernald 
house,  is  a  terrific  idea,"  Eusden 
said. 

The  tree  and  plaque  honor  five 
students:  Leif  Brandenberg,  who 
continued  four  years  of  education 
with  Hodgkins  disease,  Anne 
Hayes,  who  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  in  Japan,  while  involved 
in  a  Williams-Japan  project  after 
graduation,  Michael  Johnson  who 
died  in  December  of  1977,  and 
Marcel  Pallais  Checo  who  was 
recently  killed  in  Nicaragua.  In 
addition  to  this  memorial,  an 
activity  room  in  Bernard  Music 
Center  will  be  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  Michael  Johnson. 
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Pass  the  buck  and  get  a  blue  and  white  fish 
bowl  from   China.   Ad  some  colorful   dish- 
washer safe  flatware  at  a  buck  each  and  an 
octagonal  tumbler, •also  a  buck.  Give  them  all 
a  home  on  a  woven  grass  placemat  at  two 
for  a  buck. 


Buck  inflation  at  the  Cottage, 
where  every  buck  counts! 
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The  Class  of  '76  dedicated  this 
flowering  crab  apple  tree  in 
memory  of  deceased  members  of 
the  classes  of  '74  and  '77. 

(photo  by  Mayfield) 


Oxfam  lecture 

This  Tuesday  evening 
Williams  College  will  sponsor 
a  lecture  on  the  current  crisis 
of  starvation  in  Cambodia. 
The  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Larry 
Simon,  Director  of  Education 
and  Advocacy  for  OXFAM- 
America.  The  lecture,  to  be 
held  in  Jesup  Hall  at  7 ;30  p.m., 
will  describe  the  history  of  the 
area,  the  extent  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  the  various  roles  of 
relief  organizations,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Viet  Nam,  and  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Simon  is  a  specialist  in 
economic  development,  and 
has  published  numerous 
articles  on  world  food 
problems.  He  has  lectured 
extensively  throughout  the 
U.S.  on  Third  World  issues. 


The  following  is  a  reply  to  the 
article  "CFM's  Davidson 
resigns,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Nov.  6  Record.  Steve  Yavner  is 
the  General  Manager  of  WCFM. 

Last  week's  article  entitled 
"CFM's  Davidson  Resigns" 
contains  a  great  many  of 
Davidson's  personal  opinions, 
and  we  regret  that  he  did  not 
express  these  views  during  his 
term  at  WCFM:  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  not  interested  in 
responding  to  his  opinions  or 
accusations  here— we  do  not  feel 
it  would  serve  any  purpose  to 
argue  with  him.  However,  we 
would  like  to  correct  and  clarify 
certain  facts. 

The  article  was  constructed  to 
imply  that  Davidson's  gripes 
were  at  the  core  of  his  decision  to 
resign.  This  is  not  so.  Davidson 
submitted  his  letter  of 
resignation  at  the  board  meeting 
on  October  23.  The  date  of  the 
letter  was  September  13,  the 
second  day  of  classes.  In  that 
letter  he  stated: 

"By  the  time  you  receive  this 
letter  .  .  .  the  program 
schedule  will  be  complete,  the 
news  and  community  affairs 
departments  will  be  on  "auto- 
pilot" ...  the  critical  period 
of  the  "new"  WCFM  will  be 
over.  Therefore,  I  am 
submitting  this  letter  of 
resignation  as  Program 
Director  of  WCFM. 
"My  reasons  for  leaving  are 
numerous,  and  as  evidenced  by 
the  date  of  this  letter,  do  not 
reflect  any  recent  events — the 


decision  was  made  late  in  the 
summer  ...  1  nave  gotten  a 
great  deal  out  of  serving  on  the 
station  .  .  .  and  working  with  a 
group  of  highly  motivated  and 
dedicated  people. 

According  to  this  letter, 
Davidson's  only  official 
statement,  the  only  fact  in  last 
week's  article  which  constitutes  a 
true  reason  for  his  resignation  is 
"time  commitments."  The  gripes 
he  expressed  in  the  article  were 
all  centered  about  the  last  two 
months,  and  therefore  had  no 
bearing  on  his  decision  to  resign, 
which  was  made  some  time 
earlier. 

Additionally,  Davidson  is  not  a 
technical  consultant  nor  advisor 
to  the  Board  of  WCFM.  The 
installation  of  new  equipment 
was  not  supervised  by  Davidson, 
but  rather  by  Paul  Willey,  our 
First  Class  Engineer,  and  Peter 
Stark,  Treasurer  and 

Renovations  Manager.  Davidson 
certainly  did  have  input  into  the 
process  and  many  of  his  designs 
were  incorporated,  as  were  those 
of  other  station  members. 

Furthermore,  WCFM 
endeavors  to  comply  with  all  FCC 
Rules  and  Regulations— there 
are  no  "blatant  violations." 
When  a  possible  violation  is 
brought  to  our  attention, 
appropriate  actions  are  taken  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Steve  Yavner 

General  Manager 

( for  the  Board  of  Directors) 


from  OCC 


NAROPA  INSTITUTE,  Boulder, 
Colorado— Dr.  Judith  Simmer, 
Dept.  of  Buddhist  Studies,  is 
eager  to  talk  with  interested 
students  about  graduate 
programs  at  Naropa,  namely: 
Buddhist  studies,  poetics,  dance, 
and  more.  She'll  be  on  campus 
November  19-21.  Contact 
Professor  Nathan  Katz,  No.  2448, 
to  make  an  appointment. 
CAREERS  AND  GRADUATE 
OPPORTUNITIES    IN    PUBLIC 
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STATIONERY  AND  OFFICE  PRODUCTS 

36  Spring  Street 
Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 


HEALTH— OCC  will  sponsor  a 
round  table  discussion  with  a 
panel  of  professionals  and  interns 
in  the  field.  The  panel  is 
November  25,  5:00  at  OCC, 
followed  by  a  dinner  in  Greylock. 
Please  sign  up  for  the  dinner  by 
Nov.  21. 

OCC  EVENTS 

Nov.  14 

Summer  Job  Workshop,  4:00  at 
OCC 
Nov.  15 

Morgan  Guaranty,  7:00  at  the 
Log,  "Careers  in  Banking." 


REWARD 

$50  for  the  arrest  &  conviction 

of  vandals  who  removed  and  stole  a  sign 

AND 

$150  for  those  who  broke 
DOOR  WINDOW  &  stole 
industrial  thermometer 


WORLD  TRAVELOGUES 

264  State  St.,  N.A. 
664-9607 


ATTENTION! 

Sophomores  & 

Psychology  Majors! 

Teachers  College/ 

Columbia  University 

announces 

ACCEL-A-YEAR 

The  first  program 

to  offer  a 

M.A. 

IN  PSYCHOLOGY: 

BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS 

in  2  years  to  students  who 

have  completed  60  credits 

(B  average  or  better). 

•  Save  one  year  of 
tuition  and  living 
expenses 

•  Theoretical  and 
clinical  training 

•  Graduate  with 
marketable  skills 

•  Advanced  training 
toward  Ph.  D 
programs 

Write  today  to: 

ACCEL-A-YEAR 

Box  001 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027 
Application  for  Jan.  & 
Sapt  now  baing  accaptad 
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Town  meeting  to 
deal  with  athletics 

Athletics  will  be  the  topic  of  the 
College's  second  ''town 
meeting,"  scheduled  for  this 
Thursday  at  8:00  in  the  Mission 
Park  Dining  Hall. 

"We  chose  athletics  for  its 
timeliness,"  said  Julia 
McNamee,  College  Council 
secretary.  She  noted  the  present 
proposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  (CEP),  which 
seeks  to  limit  both  the  number 
and  scheduling  of  athletic  events. 
Admissions  and  budgeting  are 
other  areas  where  the  role  of 
athletics  has  become 

controversial,   she   pointed   out. 

"Students  feel  that  any  attempt 
to  structure  their  time  directly 
involves  them,"  said  Beth 
Geismar,  president  of  College 
Council,  referring  to  the  CEP 
proposal.  "Hopefully  this 
meeting  will  be  more  audience 
oriented  than  the  last." 

McNamee  said  that  Prof. 
Michael  Bell,  Prof.  Donald 
Beaver,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physical 
Education  Bob  Peck,  have 
agreed  to  come  to  the  Thursday 
night  meeting. 

"They  will  be  resource  people 
only,"  McNamee -said,  'nnt  in 
any  sort  of  exalted  position." 

She  emphasized  that  students 
have  the  power  to  legislate  at  the 
meeting,  if  a  quorum  of  100 
students  is  present. 

Faculty  meets — 

Continued  from  Page  1 
prime  offenders.  Kozelka 
disagreed  with  Prof.  Don 
Gifford's  theory  that  students' 
workloads  are  too  heavy  and  by 
their  very  nature  pressure 
students. 

O'Connor  said  that  professors 
faced  with  problems  of  students 
asking  for  extensions  for  reasons 
which  they  don't  feel  are  valid 
"judge  each  case  on  its  merits." 
"We'll  have  to  attempt  a  type  of 
'moral  persuasion'  "  to  get 
students  belter  to  define  their 
priorities,"    O'Connor   said. 

He  suggested  that  teachers 
offer  4p.m.  classes  from  which 
athletes  could  declare 
themselves  exempt.  Late 
afternoon  courses  might  prove 
more  popular  than  early  morning 
ones,  which  are  missed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  unrelated  to 
athletic  events. 

Several  professors  questioned 
student  use  of  the  fall  break  as 
time  in  which  to  catch  up  with 
their  academic  work.  Professor 
Jay  Pasachoff  noted  that  if  the 
faculty  expected  students  to  use 
the  time  as  a  reading  or  catch-up 
time,  the  name  of  the  break 
should  be  changed  to  fall  reading 
period.  Traditionally,  the  fall 
break  was  intended  for  use  in  just 
this  manner. 

President  Chandler  announced 
that  Kathleen  McNally  will  take 
the  post  of  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
College  next  year 


Wyatt   Walker  discusses   civil  rights 


President  Chandler 
ceremoniously  turned  on  the 
WCFM  transmitters  at  the 
inauguration  of  Its  renovated 
studios  Saturday  morning.  Also 
visible  is  Chandler's  seldom- 
pictured  third  hand,  used  to 
solicit  donations. 

(photo  by  AAayfield) 


by  Kich  Henderson 

The  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker, 
former  chief  of  staff  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC)  spoke  Thursday  morning 
on  th  place  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  within  the  historical 
context  of  the  black  experience  in 
America. 

Walker  talked  of  the  "cyclical" 
nature  of  history,  comparing  the 
experiences  of  the  black 
community  in  the  19th  century  to 
those  of  the  20th. 

"The  black  condition  in 
America  has  not  changed 
substantively  since  1619,  when 
blacks  first  arrived,"  said 
Walker.  "In  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  blacks  made 
substantial  gains  through 
emancipation  and 
reconstruction,  these  were 
quickly  neutralized  or  nullified, 
and  a  psychological  slavery 
replaced  physical  slavery." 

"In     the     early     twentieth 


Agitator  recalls  wild  60 's 


Sydney  Peck,  a  leading  figure 
in  the  anti-war  movement  of  the 
1960's,  told  an  audience,  whose 
members  were  scarcely  old 
enough  to  remember  teach-ins, 
"Hair"  and  the  March  on  the 
Pentagon,  that  the  1960's  proved 
people  can  organize  to  change 
both  government  and  society. 

"It  is  possible  for  an  unarmed 
people  to  transform  the  policies 
of  an  armed  and  powerful  ruling 
class,"  said  Peck,  former 
chairman  of  the  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  "But  for  any  movement 
to  work  you  have  to  believe  that 
people  who  don't  necessarily 
agree  politically  with  you  now 
can  change." 

Peck  gave  his  own  biography  of 
involvement  in  the  anti-war 
movement  from  1965-1969  to 
illustrate  both  these  points. 
Monday  night  he  spoke  to  a  group 
of  students  in  Am.  Civ.  403,  a 
cause  which  examines  the  1960's. 

"Getting  involved  is  not  always 
a  rational  decision,"  he  said, 
describing  his  personal  reasons 
for  organizing  teach-ins  about  the 
Vietnam  War  at  Case  Western 
University,  where  he  was  the 
executive  director  of  the 
Sociology  Program. 

Peck  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
anti-war  movement  from  a  series 
of  teach-ins  at  a  small  number  of 
Midwestern  Universities  in  the 
spring  of  1965  to  the  national 
moratorium  against  the  war  in 
the  fall  of  1969,  in  which  two 
million  people  displayed  their 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

"The  teach-ins  were  a  new 
form  .of  dissent,"  Peck  said. 
"They  used  the  universities  as  a 
scene  of .  discussion.  It  was  the 
refreshing  sense  of  learning  that 
turned  everyone  on.  The  teach- 
ins  snreaH  like  wildfire." 

Schisms        and         internal 


fragmentation  within  the 
movement  almost  led  to  disaster 
at  the  1968  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago,  Peck 
said.  Only  the  over-reaction  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  his 
police  force  saved  the  movement 
from  alienating  a  majority  of 
Americans,  according  to  Peck. 
The  Chicago  police  "went  on  a 
rampage,"  Peck  said,  "They 
attacked  and  beat  the  protesters 
very  badly:  That's  what  people 
saw  on  TV." 

Peck  himself  was  beaten  by  the 
police  while  trying  to  negotiate 
for  the  passage  of  demonstrators 
down  a  Chicago  street. 

The  violence  in  Chcago  led  to  a 
rethinking  of  the  movement's 
goals  and  the  re-commitment  to 
majority  support,  he  explained. 


century,  we  had  the 
superstructure  of  segregation  set 
in  concrete  by  federal  sanction. 
After  the  1954  Supereme  Court 
decision  in  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education,  black  folks,  and  I  was 
one  of  them,  thought  'at  least 
we're  going  to  get  a  fair  shake.' 
But  for  the  next  year  the 
Supreme  Court  sat  on  its  hands," 
said  Walker. 

"The  emergence  of  Martin 
Luther  King  in  the  mid-fifties 
gave  us,  in  my  judgment  the  only 
genuine  social  revolution  we  have 
had  in  this  republic  since  1776," 
Walker  added. 

Walker  gave  his  first  hand 
account  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  from  the  perspective 
with  the  SCLC,  citing  the 
improvements  that  came  about 
in  race  relations  as  evidence  of 
its  success. 

These  improvements  have 
been  frustrated  in  rfecent  years, 
however,  he  said.  "After  what 
were  visible  gains,  Richard 
Nixon  began  to  dismantle 
everything  that  had  been  put 
together  during  the  Kennedy  era. 
History  has  repeated  itself,  as  in 
the  19th  century,  after  an  era  of 
gains  it  has  all  run  down  the 
drain." 

"I  have  been  engaged  actively 
for  30  years  in  the  human 
relations  arena,"  Walker  said.  "I 
see  that  black  folks  are  worse  off 
now  than  when  I  began.  We  have 


made  gains,  but  blacks  must  look 
at  them  in  the  context  of  the 
American  scene.  As  black  folks 
at  individual  levels  have  been 
making  gains,  so  have  white 
folks,  and  at  a  faster  rate.  We 
can't  catch  up,"  he  noted. 

Finally,  Walker  offered 
suggestions  on  how  the  black 
condition  could  be  made  equal  to 
the  white.  Socialism  to 
redistribute  wealth  and 
reparations  payments  for  354 
years  of  slavery  were  among  the 
Harlem  minister's  suggestions. 

There  is  hope.  Walker  pointed 
out,  in  the  growing  universalism 
in  black  consciousness.  "Looking 
at  just  America,"  he  said,  "you 
might  think  it's  a  white  world; 
but  it  isn't,  it's  a  colored  world. 
And  by  the  year  2000  I  think  the 
third  world  demands  for  food  and 
energy  will  force  a  reform  of  the 
system." 

During  a  question  and  answer 
period  following  the  lecture, 
Walker  spoke  of  the  black 
students  at  Williams:  "The 
danger  of  going  to  Williams  is 
that  when  you  have  finally  gotten 
your  degree  you  have  been  so 
insulated  from  the  real  world  for 
four  years  that  you  have  been 
seduced  bv  what  has  taken  place 
intellectually,"  he  said.  "You 
lose  your  connection  to  the  under- 
class, to  the  liberation  struggle  of 
black  communities." 


Council  calls  for  lot  patrols 


At  the  suggestion  of  John 
Coleman  '81,  College  Council 
decided  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
College  stating  Council  sentiment 
that  the  College  "is  and  should  be 
responsible"  for  cars  parked  in 
campus  parking  lots. 

The  College  has  refused 
responsibility  for  the  thirty  eight 
tires  that  were  slashed  last 
Wednesday  night. 

The  College  "doesn't  want  it  to 


seem  that  there  are  problems  on 
campus,  but  there  are  problems 
on  campus,'"  said  Chuck  Hirsch 
'80. 

"Security  is  habitually  hushed 
up  around  here,  and  the  College  is 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  confront  the 
students  and  admit  there  is  a 
problem  and  work  with  students 
to  find  solutions,"  said  Byron 
Walker  '80. 


umberiand 


12281- 

Made  from  mini-buck  tan 
silicone-impregnated  leather, 
this  9"  men's  boot  is  com- 
pletely waterproof.  The  spe- 
cial insulation  combined  with 
a  thickly  cushioned  insole  and 
soft  glove  leather  lining  effec- 
tively keeps  you  comfortably 
warm  lo  well  below  zero.  A 
padded  collarof  brown  leather 
and  an  ankle  notch  add  com- 
fort and  flexibility.  A  tough 
steel  shank  and  a  genuine 
Vibram"  lugsole  make  this 
boot  as  rugged  as  it  is  comfort- 
able. Needs  no  breaking  in. 


Timberlands 
Are  Available 
For  Women,  Too! 
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Abroad  in  England 


Continued  from  Page  4 

from  the  Center.  Except  for 
continental  breakfast,  each 
person  is  responsible  for  his  own 
meals.  And  the  kitchen  facilities, 
according  to  returning  students, 
are  "generally  inadequate  and 
poorly  maintained."  This  makes 
eating  out  or  at  the  Polytechnic  a 
temptation. 

The  College  Center  for 
Education  Abroad,  Beaver 
College,  Glenside,  PA  19038  can 
be  reached  for  information. 

The  Drew  Program,  primarily 
geared  to  the  social  sciences, 
attracts  about  40  Americans  to 
London  each  semester. 

"You  can  get  by  with  very  Utile 
work,"  says  Ken  Albrecht  '79,  a 
participant  in  the  program  in  the 
spring  of  '78.  "The  lectures  were 
good  and  informative.  And  it  was 
on  these  lectures,  not  the  books  or 
outside  research,  that  exams 
were  largely  based." 

Housing  consists  of  one  5-story 
hotel,  where  Americans  occupy 
the  fifth  floor.  Students  can  write 
to:  London  Semester,  Drew 
University,  Madison,  New  Jersey 
O7940. 


"The  Institute  for  European 
Studies  in  London  offers  the 
strongest  academic  program 
because  the  faculty  members  are 
from  the  London  School  of 
Economics,"  says  Mclntyre," 
and  the  caliber  of  the  whole  group 
of  40  students  is  high." 

The  program  offers  two 
courses  of  study.  "Track  I" 
concentrates  on  the  political, 
historical  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  Great  Britain's 
relationship  to  the  Continent 
since  World  War  II.  "Track  11" 
emphasizes  British  economic  life 
and  public  policy  in  what  the 
catalogue  calls  "the  new 
Industrial  society  of  Western 
Europe."  Steve  Pecorini  '80 
characterizes  I.E.S.  as  "the 
hardest  of  American  programs  in 
London,  though  the  academics 
are  somewhat  easier  than  at 
Williams." 

A  familiar  complaint  is  heard 
on  the  Americanization  of  the 
experience.  "The  program  itself 
is  the  obstacle,"  says  Oliver 
Avens  '80.  "It's  so  easy  to  adopt 
solely  ^American  friends." 

Students  find  their  own  housing 


in  London  and  can  contact  the 
Office  of  Admissions, 
Institute  of  European  Studies, 
700  North  Rush  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
The  Ithaca  Program  in  London 
is  less  specialized  than  some  of 
the  others.  Christopher  Noyes  '79, 
a  participant  in  the  program  in 
the  fall  of  1978,  found  it  equal  to 
Williams    in     terms     of     the 
intellectual      challenge,      but 
inferior    with    respect    to    the 
quality  of  instruction. 

Although  Noyes  found  little 
evidence  that  the  English  are 
"out-going,  friendly  or  warm  to 
visitors,  especially  Americans," 
he  was  delighted  by  some  aspects 
of  the  program.  It  offers  trips  to 
Bath,  Stratford,  Salisbury  and 
Edinburgh.  And,  "unbelievably," 
he  added,  "they  pay  for  you  to  go 
to  about  20  plays  during  the 
semester." 

Students  must  find  their  own 
flats  in  London.  Information  is 
available  from  the 
Ithaca  in  London  Center 
Foreign  Study  Office 
218  Muller  Faculty  Center 
Ithaca  College 
Ithaca,  NY  14850 


T-shirt  magnate  Chuck  Hirsch 
has  come  out  with  a  new  llnefthis 
one  exploits  Winter  Study. 


M.A.  IN  PUBLIC  POLICY  STUDIES 

at  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


The  Committee  on  Public  Policy  Studies  is  a  formal  academic  unit  of  The  University  of 
Chicago  offering  a  two  year  master's  degree  program*  which  focuses  on  preparation  of 
students  for  a  wide  variety  of  professional  careers.  Major  components  of  the  program 
include  Analytic  Courses  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Statistics;  a  range  of  Appli- 
cations Courses  offered  by  the  Committee  and  the  other  departments  or  professional 
schools  of  the  University;  and  a  series  of  Policy  Seminars  devoted  to  the  scholarly,  inter- 
disciplinary investigation  of  specific  public  policy  issues. 

The  Committee  does  not  automatically  assume  that  government  solutions  are  the  preferred 
solutions  to  all  public  policy  problems.  Its  program  presupposes  a  role  for  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  the  public  sector  in  solving  public  policy  problems.  The  Committee  further 
assimies  that  public  policy  leadership  requires  an  understanding  of  both  arenas  and  of  the 
complex  economic  and  social  framework  within  which  public  policy  operates. 

The  Committee  welcomes  applications  from  students  in  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities, 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

■♦The  Committee  offers  a  One  Year  Master's  Degree  Program  to  selected,  advanced  graduate 
students  from  various  institutions.  Such  students  are  eligible  for  a  flexible,  elective-oriented 
program  of  study. 


For  additional  information  and  applications: 

Professor  Robert  Z.  Aliber 
Committee  on  Public  Policy  Studies 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Wieboldt  Hall -Room  301 
1050  East  59th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


In  keeping  with  its  long-standing  traditions  and  policies,  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  admissions, 
employment,  and  access  to  programs,  considers  students  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit  and 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  handicap,  or  other  factors 
irrelevant  to  fruitful  participation  in  the  programs  of  the  University.  The  Affirmative  Action 
Officer  is  the  University  official  responsible  for  coordinating  its  adherence  to  this  policy,  and  the 
related  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  (including  Section  SOS  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended). 


Class   returns 
from  Mississippi 

Eieht  students  from  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  401  course 
accompanied  prof.  Charles 
Payne  recently  at  a  conference 
on  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
Mississippi. 

The  conference  was  a 
commemoration  of  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  "Freedom 
Summer,"  a  1963  program  of 
voter  registration  and  summer 
school  classes  for  rural  blacks  in 
the  South.  The  conference  was 
designed  to  provide  a  historical 
perspective  of  the  period  and  to 
look  at  what  is  currently  being 
done  in  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

"The  collection  of  speakers 
was  outstanding,  said  Payne.  "It 
was  such  a  wide  variety  of  people 
who  were  active  and  who  still  are 
active  in  the  movement."  The 
speakers  list  included  Andrew 
Young,  Ralph  Abernathy  and 
Coretta  Scott  King. 

"It  gave  me  an  alternative  to 
what  I  hear  at  Williams,"  said 
Warner  Ballemy  '80.  "The  people 
we  talked  to  were  involved  in 
organizing  their  communities 
and  are  still  involved.  It  was  hard 
to  come  back  here  (to 
Williams)." 

Payne  said  he  felt  that  the  trip 
was  a  success  for  the  students 
and  himself.  "We  learned  more 
there  than  we  could  have  in 
weeks  and  weeks  of  class  work," 
he  added. 

Labaree  to  talk 
on  Mystic  Time 

Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Labaree, 
Adjunct  Professor  of  History  at 
Williams,  will  be  here  on 
Thursday,  November  15,  to  speak 
with  students  interested  in  the 
Williams  College  Mystic  Seaport 
Program  in  American  Maritime 
Studies  at  lunch  in  Dodd  House. 

Former  participants  will  also 
be  available  for  information. 
Applications  will  be  available 
from  Dean  Mclntire  and  must  be 
submitted  for  either  semester  by 
February  8,  1980. 

The  Williams  College-Mystic 
Seaport  Program  in  American 
Maritime  Studies  will  be 
accepting  applications  for  1980- 
81.  The  program  provides  twenty- 
one  students  from  18 
particii>ating  institutions  with  the 
opportunity  of  studying  maritime 
history  and  literature, 
oceanography  or  marine  ecology, 
and  marine  ecology,  and  marine 
policy  in  a  semester  at  the 
Seaport. 

Three-Penny 

Continued  from  Page* 
Stillwell.  Though  the  humour  in 
spineless  weeping  soon  runs  dry, 
Stillwell  is  a  presence  to  behold 
once  he  launches  into  song.  If 
only  he  had  infused  his  shallow 
characterization  with  the  depth 
of  his  fine,  fine  voice. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  Opera's 
chief  digression  from  an 
established  Threepenny 
production:  the  insertion  of  a  ne(> 
punk-rocker,  who  to  Brecht  was  a 
mere  .  streetsinger,  played 
stolidly  by  Steve  Colella  '80.  Boyd 
and  Bucky  have,  it  is  true,  tapped 
a  contemporary  vein  of 
disillusionmeht  in  so  altering  the 
role,  yet  Colella 's  punk  is  too 
glamourous,  his  trousers  too 
chic,  his  ferocity  too  magnificent 
to  be  intimidating.  Still,  Colella  is 
to  be  applauded,  for  when  one 
speaks  of  presence,  one  speaks  of 
such  as  he. 

And  so  too  of  The  Threepenny 
Opera  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  show  of 
shows  and  thoroughly  deserves  to 
be  relished  as  such. 
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Behrman,  Darrow 
head  for  Nationals 


The  men's  cross  country  team 
fared  moderately  well  at  the 
Division  III  national  qualifier  in 
Boston  Saturday,  sending  two 
runners  on  to  compete 
individually  in  the  nationals  next 
week  in  Illinois.  Phil  Darrow  '81 
and  co-captain  Mike  Behrman  '80 
placed  10th  and  12th  in  the  meet. 

"Darrow  and  Behrman  ran 
tough,"  commented  coach  Peter 
Farwell,  "but  we  were  all  a  little 
disappointed  with  the  team 
finish.  We  could  not  qualify  as  a 
team  anyway  because  of 
NESCAC  rules,  but  we  wanted  to 
close  out  the  season  with  a  strong 
team  race,  and  we  didn't  have  a 
great  day." 

Ted  Congdon  '81  and  Dan  Riley 
'83,  placed  24th  and  28th, 
respectively,  in  strong  faces. 
Rounding  out  the  top  seven  for 
Williams  were  sophomores 
Chuck  Stewart  and  Charley 
DeWolf ,  "two  strong  runners  who 
should  help  us  a  lot  next  year." 

Behrman  and  Darrow  will  fly 
to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  courtesy 
of  the  NCAA  to  prepare  for 
Saturday's  race  at  Augustana 
College.  "I  think  both  guys  are 
well  aware  that  the  top  twenty- 
five  will  be  All-American," 
Farwell  said.  "That  would 
require  a  tremendous  race,  but 
it's  not  necessarily  out  of  reach 
for  either  of  them." 


The  Amherst  College  varsity  soccer  team  put  a  score  on  the  board  early  in  the  first  half  and  made  It  stand  up  forthe  rest  of  the  afternoon 
Saturday  as  they  nipped  the  Williams  College  Ephmen  1-0  to  thwart  the  Ephs'bidforthe  Little  Three  title.  Williams  closed  out  the  season  at 
2-8-2  as  the  Little  Three  race  ends  in  a  three-way  deadlock.  Pictured  above,  Kern  Reld  No.  19  drives  past  a  defender  in  an  attempt  to  score 
on  the  waiting  goalie.  (photo  by  Mayfield) 

WUFO  takes  fourth  in  regional  tourney 


by  Greg  Heires 

The  Williams  Ultimate  Frisbee 
Organization  participated  in  the 
North  Eastern  Sectional  Frisbee 
Tournament,  held  in  Harvard's 
Soldiers  Field  sports  complex  on 
November  3  and  4,  and  finished 
the  competition  with  a  4-2  record. 

The  tournament  involved  a 
total  of  14  teams  from  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts.  WUFO  was 
seeded  eleventh,  but  finished  the 
tournament  with  a  three-way  lie 
for  fourth  place. 

In  the  opening  game,  WUFO 


faced  Dartmouth  and,  as  Captain 
Phil  Stevens  explained,  the  Ephs 
"repeated  a  previous  easy 
victory  in  which  the  issue  was 
never  in  doubt."  This  victory  was 
especially  satisfying  since 
Dartmouth  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  antithesis  of  what  an 
ultimate  team  should  be.  The 
team's  outward  image  is  preppy, 
competitive,  and,  at  times,  even 
violent. 

As  a  result  of  a  two-point  loss  to 
Tufts,  WUFO  was  placed  in  the 
losers'  bracket.  Thus,  the  team's 
only  hope  of  qualifying  for  the 


November  9  and  10  North 
Eastern  Regional  Tournament 
rested  on  the  possibility  that  they 
might  finish  first  in  the  losers' 
bracket  and  go  on  to  defeat  the 
last  place  team  of  the  winners' 
bracket. 

WUFO  easily  overpowered 
Boston  College  and  WPI  on 
Sunday.  In  the  next  game,  WUFO 
had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
UMass,  but,  as  Stevens  indicated, 
"in  the  last  two  minutes  we  were 
faced  with  a  clutch  situation  and 
we  scored  five  successive  points 
to  pull  out  the  game." 


WUFO's  hopes  of  qualifying  for 
the  regionals  were  dashed  when 
they  were  dusted  by  a  quick  and 
speedy  Middlebury  team. 
According  to  Stevens,  the  loss 
resulted  not  from  a  difference  in 
skill  but  because  "We  were  at  a 
distinct  chemical  disadvantage. 
We  were  as  tired  as  Middlebury, 
but  they  had  ways  of  bypassing 
their  tiredness." 

In  summarizing  the  team's 
play,  Stevens  stated  that  "play 
was  spotty  on  the  first  day,  but, 
by  the  UMass  game  on  the  second 
day,  we  played  well." 


Amherst  edges  Ruggers 

In  the  final  home  game  of  the 
fall  1979  season,  the  ruggers  from 
Amherst  College  in  two  exciting 
and  hard  fought  games  defeated 
the  Williams  Rugby  Football 
Club. 

Play  began  on  a  water  logged 
field  on  which  the  Williams  A 
team  defended  an  end  which  was, 
in  some  places,  three  inches  deep 
in  water.  Play  on  both  sides  was 
hampered  by  the  mud  and  the 
puddles.  Amherst  seemed  a  bit 
more  comfortable  on  the  field,  as 
they  displayed  a  nice  kicking 
game  and  a  potent  scrum  push. 
Williams  began  the  game  slowly 
and  allowed  the  Lord  Jeffs  to 
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own  end,  a  touchdown  reception, 
a  2-point  conversion   reception, 
and    1-point   conversion   kick. 
Walter  is  an  excellent  punter  and 
receiver,  and  clearly 

unbelievably  versatile.  I 
understand  he's  a  pretty  mean 
outfielder  as  well.  People  like  me 
hate  people  like  Rick  Walter. 
He's  just  the  consummate 
athlete. 

THOUGHTS  WHILE 
SOBERING  UP  DEPT. :  All  you 
gamblers,  Williams  was  also 
accommodating  in  beating  the 
3'/2  point  spread  placed  by  the 
Boston  Globe's  Jeff,  Sagarin. 
Isn't  it  nice  to  gain  enough 
respect  to  be  handicapped?.  .  . 
.Gus  Nuzzolese  turned  in  another 
brilliant  game,  gaining  95  yards 
and  bringing  his  season  total  to 
480  in  125  carries.  It  was  a  fine 
final  game  for  the  bull  from  Port 
Washington,         N.Y.  Dave 

Massucco,  we'll  miss  you.  If 
there's  a  finer  guy  or  more 
dedicated  athlete  or  leader  on 
campus,  I  haven't  met  him.  He 
ran  SaturJiay  for  26  yards  and 
made  two  beautiful  catches  for  22 
yards.      He   hasn't    made    the 


score  points  early. 

In  the  second  halt,  the  Williams 
line  came  together  and  began  to 
advance  the  ball  down  the  field. 
Scrum  half  Jeff  Dunn  played  an 
excellent  game  to  motivate  the 
Williams  scrum  attack  with  some 
able  assistance  from  "Restraint" 
Leaman.  When  the  clock  ran  out, 
the  Amherst  ruggers  emerged 
victorious  and  won  the  Ephmen's 
shirts  in  the  traditional  bet  on  the 
game. 

Women  take  3rd  in  NIAC 

The  Women's  Soccer  team 
ended  its  1979  season  on  a  strong 
note  Sunday  by  placing  third  of 
eight  teams  in  the  NIAC  soccer 
tournament  played  at  Amherst. 

In     the     double-elimination 


Sports  Shorts 


tournament,  the  Ephwomen 
played  Smith,  Wesleyan  and 
Wellesley.  They  lost  the  first 
game  in  overtime  by  a  score  of  4- 
3  to  Smith.  Becky  Baugh  scored 
two  goals  and  Mary  Joe 
Dougherty  added  another  in  the 
losing  effort.  In  the  first 
consolation  game  against 
Wesleyan,  Ann  O'Connell  and 
Baugh  each  scored  to  lift 
Williams  to  a  2-1  victory.  The 
third  game,  against  Wellesley, 
was  a  hard  fought  affair  with 
Baugh  scoring  the  game's  only 
goal  to  make  Williams  1-0  victors. 
Smith,  proved  the  team  winner 
of  the  tournament,  while  Mt. 
Holyoke  was  first  runner  up. 
Williams  was  granted  a 
"consolation"  trophy  for  its  fine 
performance  on  the  day. 


Tennis  has  9-2  season 

The  Williams  women's  tennis 
team  recently  concluded  its 
season  with  an  impressive  9-2 
mark  for  the  year,  in  addition  to  a 
Little  Three  championship  and  a 
finish  in  the  top  ten  in  the  New 
England  championships. 

Coached  by  Curt  Tong  and 
captained  by  Laura  Katz,  the 
squad  combined  good  depth  with 
a  selfless  team  attitude  to 
produce  a  winning  way. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
season  include  an  8-1  thrashing  of 
Skidmore,  who  were  10-1  going 
into  the  match,  and  a  9-0  romp 
over  Middlebury,  which  boasted 
an  8-1  record  at  the  time. 
Outstanding  individual 
performances  were  turned  in  by 


Ephusions  by  Epstein 


headlines,  but  he  does  the  job. 

WAITING  FOR  HAMILTON 
'80  DEPT:  There  should  be  some 
exciting  play  again  next  year. 
Besides  Lawler,  Jay  Wheatley, 
Stu  Beath,  Brian  Benedict,  Mike 
Chambon,  Mark  Deuschle,  Dave 
Greaney,  Joe  Ross,  Chris  Suits, 
Bob  VanDore,  and  Darrell  White 
are  all  full  or  part-time  starters 
who  will  be  back  next  year.     I 


can't   wait    . 

FINAL  COMMENTS  FROM  A 
LONGWINDED 

SPORTSWRITER 

Congratulations  to  the  Ephs,  they 
deserve  it  for  overcoming  just  a 
horrendous  start  and  finishing 
with  such  class  and 
determination.  The  Little  3  Title 
is  well  deserved.  Special  thanks 
to  Dave  Massucco,  Bruce  Kneuer 


and  Micah  Taylor  (or  prov i ai ng 
me  with  insights  about  each 
game,  it  really  helped.  It's  time 
to  close  the  book  on  the  1979  Eph 
Football  Squad  4-4  on  the  season, 
2-0  in  Little  3  Competition,  the  71h 
Little  3  Championship  Team  in  9 
years. 


Ann  Morris  and  Mary  T.  Higgs  at 
the  New  England  championships. 
The  two  teamed  up  and  defeated 
the  No.  4  ranked  doubles  team 
from  Tufts  and  thus  spoiled  that 
university's  quest  for  the  team 
championship. 

Of  the  three  seniors,  Becky 
Chase  held  down  the  number  one 
spot,  Trudie  Ten-Broeke,  '80, 
played  first  doubles  and  Katz  put 
in  time  at  third  doubles.  Coach 
Tong  talked  about  his  seniors: 
"With  a  team  that  was  as  close  as 
ours  was,  the  setiiors  must  be 
leaders. 

Classifieds 

Dear  Kevin, 
The  "young  lady"  w/as  me.' 
LovcMlmi 

WANTED 

"Paying  $10  men's,  $5 
women's  for  class  rings.  Any 
condition.  Will  arrange  pick- 
up. Phone  toll-free  1-800-835- 
2246  anytime." 


To  those  who  recelvea  the 
scavenger  clue!  The  Hoxsey 
Street  eight  want  to  welcome  you 
RSVP. 


FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RULES  OF  THUMB: 

Guarantee  Your  Insurability  With  The 

Early  Purchase  of  Life  Insurance. 

Contact:       Jon  T.  Dayton,  '82,  Licensed  Life 
Insurance  Agent,  for  independent 
insurance  advice. 


MULTI  fINANCIAL  StRVICCS  INC 
THE  COL  PITTS  OfflCl  BUIl  UING 
WfSTON   MASSACHUSE  T  TS  02193 


WOOL 


for  the  outdoorsman 


•  JOHNSON  WOOL  PANTS 

•  ALASKAN  SHIRTS 

•  HATS 

•  SWEATERS 

•  DACHSTEIN  MITTS 


arcadianshop 


Rourii  la.*  DalU  Thuri.  Ill  tilt 


Willlamstown        458-3670        Water  St. 
Lenox         6.. 7-3010        Housatonic  St. 
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Eph  eridders  pound  Amherst;  take  Little  3 
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Continued  from  Page  l 

On  its  third  possession  of  the 
half,  Williams  started  a  drive 
that  would  take  the  team  into 
Amherst  territory  for  the  first- 
time.  Gus  Nuzzolese  (95  yards  in 
25  carries)  led  the  strong  running 
game  and  sophomore  QB  John 
Lawler's  scrambling,  took  the 
Ephs  to  the  16  yard  line. 
There  the  drive  stalled  but  Rick 
Walter  attempted  a  33-yard  field 
goal  on  a  fourth  and  1  situation. 
Walter  missed  the  three-pointer, 
partially  because  of  poor  footing 
on  the  wet  field.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  a  day  for  regrets. 

Throughout  the  half  the  Eph 
defense  stymied  the  Amherst 
attack.  The  Lord  Jeffs  were 
continually  pinned  in  their  own 
end,  thanks  to  excellent  defense 
against  the  run.  Russ  Gee,  Bruce 


Kneuer,  Joe  Ross,  Colin  Hart, 
and  Bob  Staiger  continually 
stopped  Amherst  runners  for 
negligible  gains.  Linebackers 
Brian  Benedict  and  Mark 
Dueschle  also  contributed  in 
stopping    Amherst   ballcarriers. 

As  the  half  drew  to  a  close,  the 
Ephs  had  yet  to  manage  a 
sustained  drive  resulting  in  a 
score.  With  a  1-10  on  the  Amherst 
45,  the  Ephs  took  advantage  of 
the  last  possession  of  the  half  to 
put  some  points  on  the  board.  The 
team  drove  the  45  yards  in  9  plays 
to  gain  its  first  6  points. 

Four  plays  after  an  apparent 
fumble  and  a  27-yard  pass,  in  a 
dramatic  fourth  and  goal 
situation,  Wheatley  ran  three 
yards  around  left  end  for  the 
score  with  just  23  seconds  left  in 
the      half.      Rick      Walter's 
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Ephusions 


by  Steve  Epstein 

"Rejoice,  we  are  victorious" 
— Pheidippides 

As  the  season  ends,  it  appears 
that  the  key  word  this  year  has 
been  'improvement'.  After  the 
disastrous  showings  on  weeks  2-5 
of  the  season,  the  Ephs  made  a 
glowing  comeback,  alleviating 
mistakes  and  becoming  an 
almost  flawless  ballclub 
yesterday. 

Against  Union,  Wesleyan  and 
Amherst,  the  Ephmen  showed  a 
steady  progression  into  a  top 
notch  team.  They  virtually 
eliminated  turnovers  and  stupid 
penalties,  and  the  emergence  of  a 
fine  offensive  line  allowed 
conversion  in  key  situations 
which  led  to  sustained  drives. 

The  Amherst  game  was  the 
third  consecutive  super 
performance  by  sophomore  QB 
John  Lawler.  It  should  be  safe  to 


say  that  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  the  last  three  weeks 
makes  him  Coach  Odell's 
starting  quarterback  for  next 
year.  He  has  been  the  team's 
most  improved  player  over  the 
course  of  the  season,  showing 
real  poise  in  key  situations. 
Saturday  he  was  13-22  for  151 
yards,  a  completion  percentage 
of  59.  He  was  not  intercepted, 
and  he  threw  for  1  Td  and  a  2- 
point  conversion.  On  the  season, 
Lawler  threw  for  644  yards  and 
completed  57  percent  of  his 
passes:  a  very  respectable 
completion  ratio. 

My  award  for  team  MVP  this 
year  goes  to  Rick  Walter.  He 
finished  a  very  successful 
Williams  career  Saturday  with  6 
pass  receptions  for  81  yards,  8 
punts  which  set  up  2  safeties  and 
continually  kept  Amherst  in  its 
Continued  on  1  5 


conversion  made  the  score  7-0 

The  second  half  began  with  a 
potential  Amherst  threat;  its  first 
since  the  game's  opening 
minutes.  Once  again  the  drive 
was  thwarted  by  a  turnover. 
Williams  recovered  an  Amherst 
fumble  on  the  Lord  Jeffs'  37  yard 
line. 

Quarterback  John  Lawler 
threw  two  incompletions  on 
second  and  third  downs  and  the 
Ephs  elected  to  punt  on  4-7  from 
the  Amherst  33.  Walter's  32  yard 
punt  sailed  out  of  bounds  on  the 
Amherst  1  yard  line. 

Lightning  struck  twice  after 
the  next  Ephs'  possession  when 
Walter  hit  another  beautiful  punt, 
this  time  28  yards  to  the  Amherst 
two  yard  line.   This  set  up  the 


Ephs  second  score  of  the  day,  as 
on  Amherst's  first  offensive  play 
Deuschle  and  co-caotain  Gee 
tackled  Amherst's  Dave  Grenier 
in  his  own  end  zone  for  a  safety. 
The  Ephs  got  their  fin^l  score 
of  the  day  on  their  first 
possession  of  the  fourth  quarter. 
After  a  clipping  penalty,  the  Ephs 
began  to  fire  up  the  offense  on 
their  own  31.  A  Wheatley  13  yard 
run  and  a  15  yard  late  hit  penalty 
on  Amherst  moved  the  ball  to  the 
Jeffs'  35  yard  line.  Nuzzolese  took 
the  ball  to  the  15,  and  three  plays 
later  Lawler  hit  Walter,  the  day's 
hero,  with  a  13  yard  touchdown 
pass  to  ice  the  game  with  just 
10:36  left.  The  confident  Ephs 
then  successfully  attempted  a  2- 
point    conversion,    with    Lawler 


again  hitting  Walter  for  the 
additional  deuce. 

In  the  final  five  minutes  of  the 
game,  Amherst  tried  to  save 
face.  Quarterback  Chris  Teare 
led  the  Lord  Jeffs  44  yards  to  a 
TD  as  Grenier  plunged  the  final 
two  yards  for  the  score  with  just 
3:15  remaining  in  the  game.  On 
its  next  offensive  series,  Amherst 
executed  the  most  spectacular 
play  of  the  game,  a  92. yard  pass- 
run  play  that  brought  the  Jeffs  to 
within  6  points. 

The  clock  ran  out  and  the 
goalposts  came  down  with 
Williams  as  the  sole  undisputed 
heavyweight  champion  of  the 
Little  3,  by  a  score  of  19-13.  The 
defectors  once  again,  were 
vanquished. 


Waterpolo  whips  Lord  Jeffs 


Williams  waterpolo  club  ended 
a  successful  season  this  weekend 
by  defeating  Amherst,  9-5.  An 
enthusiastic  crowd  witnessed  a 
game  that  demonstrated  tne 
strength  of  Wiliams'  team- 
oriented  style  of  play.  On 
offense,  the  Ephs  displayed  a 
balanced  attack,  spearheaded  by 
aggressive  swimming  and 
accurate  passing.  Goal  scorers 
for  Williams  were  Mark  Weeks, 
Jerry  Treiman,  Bill  Hymes, 
Burke  Miller,  Jeff  Mook,,  and 
Gordon  Cliff. 

Defensively,  Williams  again 
relied  on  a  strong  team  effort,, 
stressing  full-court  pressure  and 
intelligent  fouling.  Superior  play 


by  defensive  holemen  Jay 
Thoman  and  Jim  Pettit  disrupted 
Amherst's  offensive  strategy. 
Goalie  Bill  Baldiga  intimidated 
the  opposition  with  several 
outstanding  saves,  capping  a  fine 
season  in  the  nets  for  Williams. 
The  season  marked  several 
firsts   in   Williams   waterpolo 

history.  After  a  3-2  regular 
season,  the  team  placed  fourth  in 
New  Englands,  with  a  11-10  loss 
to  the  eventual  tournament 
winners.  The  club  was  invited  for 
the  first  time  to  compete  at  the 
Easterns,  against  such  powers  as 
Princeton,  Bucknell,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Kenyon,  although  a 
conflict      with      homecoming 


weekend    prevented    the    Ephs 
from     attending.  Women 

participated  in  waterpolo  for  the 
first    time    at   Williams.       The 
determination  and  enthusiasm  of 
Liz  Jexs  and  Barbara  Good  ofter 
inspired  the  team. 

Playing  in  their  last  game  for 
Williams  were  Seniors  Bill 
Baldiga,  Steve  Alpert,  Peter 
Goldstein  and  John  Maier.  The 
youth  of  the  team  as  represented 
by  freshmen  Rob  Bowman,  John 
McClelland,  Mitch  Anderson,  and 
Frank  Fritz  and  sophomores 
Doug  Nelson  and  Steve  lerardi  is 
an  excellent  reason  to  believe 
that  Williams  will  only  improve 
next  year. 


Co-captain  of  the  water  polo  team  Gordon  Cli«  flips  a  pass  ahead  (L),  and  tlie  team  gathers  during  a 
time-out  for  a  pep  talk.  (photos Dy  Johnson' 
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Oxfam  fast 
raises  $1500 

In  the  largest  turnout  ever, 
about  575  students  gave  up  meals 
in  the  dining  halls  last  Thursday 
to  help  raise  money  for  the 
hungry.  For  each  student  who 
pledged  to  fast,  Food  Service 
contributed  $2.45  to  Oxfam,  an 
international  non-profit  agency 
which  supports  worldwide  food 
iissistance  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  $1400  raised 
from  the  fast,  the  committee  also 
received  over  $100  dollars  in 
contributions  from  faculty  and 
off-board  students. 

Williams  Hunger  Action 
spokesman  John  Gasporini 
attributed  the  40  per  cent 
increase  in  student  participation 
to  better  organization  by  the 
committee  and  to  the  Cambodian 
situation,  which  has  received 
prominent  media  coverage. 

"We  gave  almostr  everybody 
the  opportunity  to  participate," 
Gasporini  said.  "Last  year,  many 
people  came  up  to  me  and  wanted 
to  fast  but  didn't  know  where  or 
when  to  sign  up." 

Gasporini  stressed  the 
symbolic  importance  of  the  fast: 

"It's  not  just  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  fast,  but 
rather  that  people  will  think 
about  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  a 
daily  rite.  I  also  hope  that  the 
fast's  success  will  motivate 
people  to  get  involved  in  the  year- 
round  activities  of  the  Williams 
Hunger  Action  Project 
(WHAP)." 

Ross  Keller,  head  of  Food 
Services,  deemed  the  fast  "an 
unqualified  success."  He 
attributed  the  success  largely  to 
Gasporini  and  his  committee. 

Added  Keller,  "John  did  a 
beautiful  job  with  a  talented 
organization.  From  the  point  of 
Food  Services,  the  fast  was  a 
success." 

Keller  noticed  a  sizable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  people 
in  the  dining  halls  at  all  meals: 
"At  lunch  there  were  so  few 
people  that  I  could  immediately 
see  the  fast's  effectiveness." 

Because  of  low  attendance. 
Food  Service  is  considering 
closing  the  row  house  kitchens 
during  next  year's  fast. 


Around  200  students  were  present  at  the  second  town  meeting,  which  was  on  athletics.  Full  coverage  page  3. 


(photo  by  Johnson) 


Council  okays  finance  committee  allocations 


by  Jamie  Crist 

College  Council  approved  the 
S.A.T.  (Student  Activities  Tax) 
allocations  for  all  but  five  student 
organizations  in  its  meetings  with 
the  Finance  Committee  last 
week.  The  Council  finished  the 
budgeting  procedure  in  a  record 
time  of  three  and  one-half  hours, 
spread  over  two  meetings. 

Council  representatives 
returned  recommended 
allocations  for  The  Republican 
Club,  Pottery  Ltd.,  Roadrunners, 
Williams  Political  Science 
Review,  and  the  Concert 
Committee  to  the  Committee  for 

See  list  of 
allocations,  page  8 

reevaluation. 

The  Council  recommended  that 
since  the  Republican  Club  spent 
less  than  one-fifth  of  last  year's 
$440  allocation,  its  budget  should 
be  lowered  until  student  interest 
is  demonstrated.  At  that  time,  the 
club  may  request  further 
funding. 

Pottery  Ltd.  requested  $600  to 
pay  a  student  for  general 
maintenance  of  equipment. 
However,  the         Finance 

Committee  decided  that  students 
shouldn't  be  paid  salaries  out  of 
S.A.T.  monies.  The  Committee 
advised  that  the  money  be 
allotted  for  equipment  repairs. 
The  Council  suggested  that  the 
money  might  be  better  spent 
elsewhere  and  if  equipment 
repairs  become  necessary. 
Pottery  Ltd.  may  return  to  the 
Council  to  request  the  money. 

The  Council  returned  the 
Roadrunners  budget  to  Fin  Com 
for  reconsideration  of  funds 
allocated  for  printing  costs. 


Fred  Thys  '80  motioned  that  the 
Williams  Political  Science 
Review  allocations  be  deferred 
until  the  possibility  of  securing 
funding  from  departments  other 
than  the  Political  Science 
Department  is  investigated.  At 
present,  the  Political  Science 
Department  grants  the  Review 
$500. 

The  Council  also  "pulled"  the 
Concert  Committee  budget  from 
the  package.  Finance  Committee 
chairperson  Diana  Durivage  '80 
said  she  felt  Fin  Com  couldn't 
allocate  money  for  the  Concert 
Committee  until  the  results  from 
the  S.A.B.  survey  on  concerts  are 
evaluated.  She  added  that  the 
move  wouldn't  necessarily  "ax 
the  Concert  Committee  funding, 
but  instead  possibly  move  it  in 
different  directions". 

Cap  and  Bells  allocations  were 
approved  only  after  much  initial 
debate,  resulting  in  preliminary 
rejection  of  the  budget.  Council 
representatives  were  unsure  if 
academic  credit  is  given  for 
participation  by  Theatre  majors 
in  productions,  including  The 
Three  Penny  Opera. 

Mary  Tokar  '81,  President  of 
Cap  and  Bells,  informed  the 
Council  that  only  eight  of  the 
sixty-three  performers  were 
Theatre  majors.  Durivage  added 
that  Council  assistance  in  funding 
The  Three  Penny  Opera  would 
benefit  students  in  general. 

Byron  Walker  '80  said  that 
Rugby  Club  should  "show  its 
support  and  appreciation"  of 
Council  funding  by  using  more  of 
their  dues  to  pay  for  expenses 
currently  covered  by  the  Council. 
The  club  uses  a  small  percentage 
of  its  dues  to  pay  for  beer.  Other 
Council  members  said  that  the 


Council  shouldn't  make  a  value 
judgment  on  how  the  club  spends 
their  dues  money. 

Fred  Thys  suggested  reducing 
the  number  of  printed  issues  of 
Backtalk,  but  Durivage 
countered  that  the  "benefit  of  the 
publication  is  in  its  availability". 
She  added  that  the  minimal 
savings  wouldn't  justify  the 
move. 

Durivage  suggested  that  The 
Gul  charge  a  small  fee  for 
yearbooks  to  help  cover  an 
increasingly  large  budget.  The 
publication  decided  to  try  other 
methods  of  money-raising  first. 

The  Council  narrowly  approved 
Offset  allocations.  Durivage 
suggested  that  Council  require 
that  Offset  set  a  publication 
timetable  with  definite  deadlines. 


The  publication  has  yet  to  publish 
its  first  issue  of  the  year.  Walker 
claimed  a  "timetable  is 
necessary  to  be  sure  that  Offset 
isn't  an  afternoon  hobby 
project." 

Katie  Scott  '82,  however,  said 
she  thought  that  the  matter 
"should  be  up  to  them.  If  they 
don't  print,  they  won't  spend  the 
money",  she  said. 

In  other  business.  Director  of 
Security  Ransom  Jenks  informed 
the  Council  of  his  plan  to  stop 
assigning  parking  spaces  in 
designated  areas  with  the 
exception  of  staff.  At  present 
students  may  be  ticketed  for 
parking  in  lots  other  than  those 
assigned  to  them.  Jenks  called 
the  policy  "unfair  and 
inconsistent". 


CC    seeks    increase 
in    security  patrols 


bvtr  2S  p«r  cmt  of  the  cimpus 
relatively  empty  Baxter  dining 


participated  in  the  Oxfam  fast  last  Thursday,  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
room.  (photo  by  Kraus) 


by  EricSchmitt 

Seeking  to  bolster  the  image  of 
campus  security,  a  College 
Council  select  committee 
proposed  to  administrators  last 
week  the  addition  of  two 
"younger"  security  personnel  to 
the  regular  patrol  force. 

Security  Select  Committee 
spokesman  Tim  Kenefick  '80  said 
the  CC  created  the  committee  at 
its  Nov.  7  meeting  to  present 
student  concerns  regarding 
campus  security  to  the 
administration, 

Kenefick  and  the  committee 
spoke  with  Security  Director 
Ransom  Jenks  and  Associate 
Dean  Cris  Roosenraad  last  week. 
While  Kenefick  said  both  were 
very  supportive  of  the  proposal, 
the  cost  tor  the  added  personnel— 
at  least  $20,000  to  25,000— was 
likely  to  be  a  major  stumbling 
block. 

Provost  Neil  Grabois,  through 
whose  office  the  proposal  now 
proceeds,  was  out  of  town  last 
week  and,  as  of  the  Record's 
deadline,  had  not  yet  studied  the 
plan,  but  both  Kenefick  and 
Jenks  said  they  expected 
opposition  because  of  tight 
lunding. 

Several  incidents  in  the  past 
few  weeks  prompted  the 
committee's  creation:  three  cars 
turned  over  in  the  Greylock 
parking  lot,  an  assault  upon  a 
female  Williams  student  in  Lasell 
gym  and,  most  recently,  a  rash  of 
tire  slashings  in  the  Berkshire 
Quad  -  Spring  Street  vicinity. 

Kenefick  said  the  two  extra 
patrol  officers  and  the  possible 
addition  of  mace  to  Security's 
arsenal  would  be  more  effective 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  or  as  a 


"public  relations"  device,  than 
as  an  actual  force. 

"It  would  be  unfair  to  point  the 
finger  at  security  and  place  all 
the  blame  on  them,"  Kenefick 
said,  "but  we  want  to  have  a 
better  image  of  security 
projected." 

Student  awareness  and  crime 
prevention  is  just  as  essential  as 
an  increase  in  security, 
according  to  Kenefick. 

"Students  still  feel  they're 
hving  at  home,"  Kenefick  said. 
"By  leaving  their  doors  unlocked 
and  failing  to  mark  their 
property  they're  just  asking  for 
it.  IJnfortunately,  students  aren't 
willing  to  make  the  effort  until 
they  see  the  administration  take 
the  initiative.  It  has  to  be  a 
cooperative  effort  between 
students    and    administration." 

Jenks  and  Kenefick  differed  on 
their  perceptions  of  the  severity 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Security 


Recent  thefts  and  acts  of  vandalism  have  irritated  students  enough 
to  want  to  know  more  about  security  at  Williams.  At  the  behest  of  a 
College  Council  delegation  investigating  the  issue,  director  of  Security 
Ransom  Jenks  has  clarified  his  ideas  about  College  security  measures 
and  their  future  development.  Besides  increasing  the  number  of  of- 
ficers on  patrol  and  hiring  younger  men,  Jenks  suggests  that  the 
College  look  into  installing  more  efficient  building  security  systems— 
perhaps  card-operated  entries  or  the  like. 

The  primary  problem  would  be  money.  More  officers  and  a 
computerized  system  like  the  one  Jenks  would  endorse  are  expensive. 
However,  the  College  must  make  the  commitment  to  reassure  students 
that  their  safety  and  that  of  their  property  is  a  top  priority  at  Williams. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Williams  exists  peacefully,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  low-key  rural  community,  there  are  indeed  problems  that 
cannot  merely  be  dealt  with  after  the  fact.  Preventative  measures, 
whatever  the  cost,  would  stand  the  College  in  better  stead  that  at- 
tempting to  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the  idyllic  crime-free  atmosphere 
for  the  benefit  of  future  matriculants. 

The  Administration  has  expressed  its  support  for  Jenks  in  his 
efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  security  at 
Williams.  Verbal  praise  is  important,  but  financial  support  is  man- 
datory. We  urge  the  College  to  prove  its  commitment  to  student  safety 
by  sponsoring  all  reasonable  plans  improving  campus  security. 


Promotions 


The  Record  is  pleased  to  announce  the  promotion  of  several  con- 
tributors to  the  position  of  staff  reporter. 

The  News  department  has  named  freshmen  Rich  Henderson,  Steve 
Spears  and  Jamie  Crist  as  reporters.  Features  editor  Priscilla  Cohen 
has  appointed  freshmen  Bob  Buckner,  Frank  Fritz,  Elizabeth 
Rosnagee  and  Betsy  McKee  to  her  staff.  Sophomore  Peter  Hodgson  is  a 
reporter  to  the  Arts  Department. 

In  addition,  Sports  editor  Steve  Willard  has  named  freshmen  Steve 
Epstein  and  Paul  Sabbah  associate  editors  in  his  department.  Brian 
Gradle  joins  Willard's  reporting  staff. 

Promotions  to  second  semester  posts  will  be  announced  in  the 
December  4  edition  of  the  Record. 
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The  10%  plan 


To  the  editor: 

What's  all  this  I  hear  about  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  varsity  shorts  at  Williams? 
I've  never  heard  anything  so  ridiculous  in 
my  life.  I  think  it's  degrading  to  make 
some  athletes  play  a  game  without  their 
pants  on, 

The  most  oppressed  people,  if  this  rule 
goes  into  effect,  will  be  the  basketball 
players.  Don't  you  think  they  feel  foolish 
enough  about  being  so  much  taller  than 
everyone  else  and  playing  a  dumb  game 
in  their  underwear?  Do  you  think  exposure 
to  colds  due  to  uncovered  armpits  is 
particularly  appealing  to  them?  Of  course 
not,  but  unusually  tall  people  have  to  fit  in 
somewhere.  Take  away  their  shorts  and 
where  would  they  be?  Naked,  that's 
where. 

How  dare  the  faculty  try  to  take  away 
these  vital  varsity  shorts.  Could  Mike 
Behrman  be  the  cross  country  star  he  is  if 
he  had  to  run  around  bottomless?  Of 
course  not,  he'd  just  be  chapped,  running 
in  all  that  cold  and  rain  with  no  protection. 

And  what  of  hockey  players?  A  10  per 
cent  reduction  on  shorts  would  leave  them 
susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  flagrant  low 
sticking  violations  and  other  infractions." 
The  penalties  "icing"  and  "slashing" 
could  take  on  whole  new  connotations. 
Let's  not  change  a  sport  in  which  so  many 
Americans  have  come  so  far  and  put 
Montreal  on  the  map. 

Finally,  I  heard  that  this  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  shorts  will  mostly  include 
winter  shorts.  If  we  must  reduce  shorts 
and  force  the  athletes  to  running  around  au 
naturel,  as  the  people  in  Ottawa  say,  let's 
at  least  make  the  cuts  in  the  summer  so 
the  jocks  won't  freeze. 

I  therefore  respectfully  beg  that  the 
faculty  reconsider  its  motion  on  cutting 
varsity  shorts.  For  the  sake  of  every  self- 
respecting  sports  fan,  let  the  athletes  keep 
their  bottoms.  Remember,  a  first  class 
athletic  program  was  never  built  on  shorts 
cuts. 

Anonymously  yours, 
S.  E.  Latella  '83 


Tenure  and  freedom 


To  the  Record: 

Without  commenting  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  controversy  described  in  the 
Record,  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to  clear 
up  certain  misconceptions  concerning  the 
purposes  of  tenure  and  its  relation  to 
academic  freedom  that  were  apparent  in 
the  letter  of  Prof.  Michael  Bell.  The 
governing  statement  is  "Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure,"  a  1940  statement  of 


Letters 


principles  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  (AAUP),  most 
recently  republished  in  the  May  1978  issue 
of  the  AAUP  Bulletin,  where  it  was 
accompanied  by  official  1970  interpretive 
commsnts. 

The  operative  statements  follow: 

a)  "The  teacher  is  entitled  to  freedom  in 
the  classroom  in  discussing  his  subject, 
but  he  should  be  careful  not  to  introduce 
into  his  teaching  controversial  matter 
which  has  no  relation  to  his  subject."  The 
interpretation  reads  that  "the  intent  of  this 
statement  is  not  to  discourage  what  is 
'controversial.'  Controversy  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  free  academic  inquiry  which  the 
entire  statement  is  designed  to  foster.  The 
passage  serves  to  underscore  the  need  for 
the  teacher  to  avoid  persistently 
introducing  material  which  has  no  relation 
to  his  subject." 

b)  "During  the  probationary  period" 
(that  is,  during  the  period  prior  to  tenure) 
"a  teacher  should  have  the  academic 
freedom  that  all  other  members  of  the 
faculty  have."  The  interpretative 
statement  is  that  "the  freedom  of 
probationary  teachers  is  enhanced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  procedure  for 
the  periodic  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
the  teacher's  academic  performance 
during  his  probationary  status." 

We  believe  that  the  tenure  system,  with 
its  provisions  for  review  of  non-tenured 
faculty,  within  a  prescribed  time,  is 
essential  in  safeguarding  the  academic 
freedom  of  non-tenured  as  well  as  tenured 
professors.  Safeguards  exist,  and  should 
continue  to  exist,  that  protect  non-tenured 
faculty  members  who  wish  to  discuss 
controversial  material  in  the  course  of 
regular  instruction.  Nothing  should 
prevent  the  open  discussion  of  such 
material  among  all  members  of  the 
college  community. 

Jay  M.  Pasachoff 

AAUP  Chapter  President 

Andrew  Crider 
AAUP  Chapter  Vice-President 

Russell  Bostert 

AAUP  Chapter  Executive  Board 

Kim  Bruce 

AAUP  Chapter  Executive  Board 

Anson  Piper 
AAUP  Chapter  Executive  Board 

Ann  Skinner 
AAUP  Chapter  Executive  Board 
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Town  Meeting  draws  quorum  to  discuss  athletics 


by  Steve  Spears  and 
Randy  Wang 

Attendance  peaked  past  two  hundred 
students  at  last  Thursday's  Town  Meeting, 
twice  the  necessary  number  for  a  quorum. 
The  students,  mostly  athletes,  took 
advantage  of  their  legislative  power  and 
passed  resolutions  responding  to  the  CEB 
athletic  proposal  and  dealing  with  Council 
funding  of  club  sports. 

The  first  proposal  asks  the  faculty  to 
take  "no  steps  toward  limiting  athletics  at 
Williams."  The  second  one  requests  the 
Athletic  Department  to  establish  a  general 
club  sport  fund  to  cover  some  team 
expenses. 

While  many  students  after  the  meeting 
said  it  went  well,  others  disagreed.  Said 
Council  Secretary  Julia  McNamee  '80: 
"The  students  were  not  very  responsive  to 
opposing  views.  I  wish  there  could  have 
befen  a  less  defensive  attitude   ..." 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  attended 
the  meeting.  Professor  Bill  Moomaw  said 
afterwards  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 

Another  claimed  that  he 
felt  'persecuted' whenever 
he  went  to  the  library  .  . . 

students  andiaculty  do  not  talk  enough  to 
each  other  on  the  athletics  issue.  .Neither 
group,  he  said,  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
other's  stand. 

He  pointed  out,  as  an  example,  that  the 
two  student  resolutions  called  for  either 
constant  budgets  or  increases,  when  the 
College  faces  an  era  of  austerity. 

Moderator  Bob  Pickel  '80  opened  the 
discussion  by  reading  the  CEP  proposal, 
which  calls  for  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
intercollegiate  matches;  a  cutback,  where 
possible,  in  weekday  cortipetition ;  and  an 
examination  of  possible  Sunday 
scheduling. 

Students  immediately  criticized  the 
points.  One  said  that  the  faculty  was 
unfairly  singling  out  sports  for  cutbacks, 
and  that  all  extra-curricular  activities 
should  receive  cutbacks.  CEP  member 
Gail  Hupper  '80  explained  that  the  CEP 
intends  to  examine  other  pressures  on 
time  as  well.  The  athletics  proposal,  she 
said,  represents  the  first  of  several 
forthcoming  proposals. 

Other  students  challenged  10  per  cent  as 
an  arbitrary  figure.  Paul  Goren,  '80  a 
student  CEP  member,  explained  that  the 
committee  chose  that  number  because  the 
number  of  sports  events  has  increased  10 
per  cent  since  1973. 

Beth  Geismar  '80  claimed  that  the 
increase  results  from  the  growth  of 
women's  sports. 

"This  just  isn't  so,"  refuted  McNamee 
after  the  meeting.  "If  they  had  listened 
they  would  have  found  out  that  the  figure 
was  taken  from  men's  varsity  sports  and 
nothing  else.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
seen  things  differently. 

Several  students  called  the  idea  of 
Sunday  matches  "ridiculous."  Said  one, 
"Sundays  are  for  personal  work."  Others 
argued  that  games  on  Sunday  would 
interrupt  the  day  when  most  academic 
work  is  done. 

George  Wilbanks  '6o,  proposed  a  general 
strike  of  classes  if  the  faculty  passes  the 
CEP  proposal  at  its  December  meeting. 
The  Student  Assembly  never  voted  on  the 
motion,  although  it  was  officially  on  the 
floor. 

Dan  Friesen  '81  then  proposed  that  the 
faculty  take  "no  steps  toward  limiting 
athletics  at  Williams."  McNamee  added  a 
friendly  amendment  recognizing  the  need 
to  reduce  conflicts  with  classes.  She 
explained  that  Friesen's  motion  would 
appear  too  harsh  from  the  faculty's 
perspective  and  that  if  needed  moderation. 
The  resolution  passed  with  only  one 
opposing  vote. 

Karon  Walker  '80  then  raised  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  an  "oppressive"  athletic 
atmosphere  exists  at  Williams.  The 
dominant  pro-athletic  views  of  the 
audience,  however,  limited  the  scope  of 
the  discussion. 

Reacting  to  Walker's  assertion  that 
some  non-athletes  might  feel  persecuted 
by  the  extreme  athletic  orientation  of  the 
student  body,  one  student  said,  "I'm  a 


hockey  player,  and  sometimes  I  like  to  go 
to  bed  at  10:00.  But  I  feel  pressure  to  study 
at  least  until  midnight." 

Another  claimed  that  he  felt 
"persecuted"  whenever  he  went  to  the 
library  (which,  he  said,  was  seldom) 
because  of  the  excessively  academic 
atmosphere  at  Williams. 

Commented  Walker  afterwards:  "It's 
unfortunate  that  the  meeting  drew  only  a 
specific  group  of  people  especially 
dedicated  to  athletics.  Faculty  members 
present  couldn't  have  but  gotten  the  idea 
that  all  their  fears  are,  in  fact,  true. 
'Creeping  athleticism'  was  never  more 
apparent  than  in  comments  like  that." 

By  this  time,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
students  had  left.  "The  CEP  proposal'  is 
what  had  them  worked  up,"  said 
moderator  Pickel. 

McNamee  added,  "This  was  a  'bread 
and  butter'  issue.  The  athletes  were 
concerned  and  they  showed  it."  The 
Assembly  passed  no  resolution  on  the  issue 
of  an  overly  athletic  campus  atmosphere. 

The  debate  was  by  no  means  over.  The 
topic  of  club  sports  drew  some  of  the  most 
heated  arguments  of  the  night.  The  issue 
became  very  confusing  to  many  of  the 
people  present,  as  continuous  mumbling 
seemed  to  indicate. 

Tim  Kenefick  '80  asked  the  Assembly  to 
consider  how  it  wished  to  see  the  Council 
fund  club  sports.  He  explained  that  the 
Council  examines  the  contribution  of  club 
dues  when  allocating  funds.  He  pointed  out 
as  an  example  the  Rugby  Club,  which  uses 
part  of  its  dues  for  beer  parties  and  necktie 
purchases. 

Apparently  interpreting  the  example  as 
an  attack  on  the  Rugby  Club,  some  of  its 
members  pointed  out  that  the  officers  go 
so  far  as  to  pay  some  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  They  defended  their  parties 
by  equating  them  to  SAB  parties. 

George  Leaman,  co-captain  of  the 
Rugby  team,  told  the  group  that  "the 
Rugby  team  represents  this  school  as 
much  as  the  other  groups  which  the 
College  funds.  There  are  60  people 
involved  with  Rugby  and  we  ask  for  very 
little  money  compared  to  groups  with  far 
fewer  participants.  We  have  travelled  to 
Europe  and  this  year  we're  going  to  New 
Orleans  during  Mardi  Gras." 

"There's  a  major  tournament  there,"  he 
added,  over  a  wave  of  laughter  from  the 
Assembly. 

A  group  of  five  students  worked  together 
to  draft  a  resolution  on  club  sports.  It  calls 
for  continued  support  of  club  sports  by  the 
Council  and  asks  that  the  Athletic 
Department  consider  establishing  a 
general  club  sport  fund  to  cover  some 
team  expenses.  The  resolution  passed 
unanimously. 

A  group  of  fifty  remained  to  discuss  the 
PE  requirement,  on  which  sentiment  was 
evenly  split. 

Those  in  favor  argued  that  the 
requirement  encourages  people  to  try 
something  they  would  not  otherwise 
consider.  Several  students  said  that  their 
first  introduction  to  team  sports  came 
through  the  required  PE  courses.  They 
said  the  requirement  was  part  of  the 
liberal  arts  philosophy  and  equated  it  with 
the  divisional  course  requirement. 


Students  opposing  the  PE  requirement 
said  that  they  should  be  able  to  choose  if 
and  when  they  want  to  be  athletic.  They 
called  the  PE  requirement  "another 
paternal  action,"  just  like  the  CEP 
proposal.  There  was  little  discussion  over 
coaches  pressuring  students  to  attend 
practice  or  benching  players  who  missed 
scheduled  events  for  academic  reasons. 
Students  seemed  to  agree  that,  for  the 
most  part,  coaches  do  not  force  students  to 
attend  practice  and  often  encourage  them 
not  to  if  school  work  is  pressing. 

The  admissions  policy  issue  drew  many 
comments  from  the  few  people  remaining. 
Two  representatives  from  the  admissions 
committee  attended  the  meeting  and 
strongly  supported  current  policies  in 
admissions. 

They  agreed  with  students  that  there 
seenjed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
athletes  attending  Williams  and  athletic 
influence,  but  said  it  reflects  a  national 


trend.  "An  increasing  number  of 
applicants  are  captains  of  two  teams  or 
have  lettered  in  three  varsity  sports,"  one 
committee  member  said. 

Another  member  added,  "Vou  haven't 
seen  jocks.  Go  to  Michigan  or  USC  or  even, 
heaven  forbid.  Harvard  or  Yale.  They 
have  'em." 

The  two  said  that  everyone  who  is 
accepted  to  Williams  is  completely 
qualified  but  that  athletics  can  give  one 
student  an  edge  on  the  margin. 

After  the  meeting,  moderator  Pickel 
said,  "We  were  apprehensive  about  what 
could  be  legislated,  but  there  was  very 
good  discussion  and  we  passed  two  good 
resolutions." 

McNamee  added,  "It  certainly  wasn't  a 
random  sampling  of  students,  but  it 
doesn't  really  matter.  The  athletes  were 
the  ones  most  concerned.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  don't  really  care  one  way  or  tlxe 
other  about  the  athletics  issue." 


Town  Meeting  resolutions 


TO:  The  College  Council 
The  Athletics  Department 
FROM:  The  student  body 

WE  BELIEVE  AS  a  body  that  lectures 
and  entertainment  activities  are  not 
alone  In  reaching  out  to  the  College 
community.  Club  sports  involve  a  large 
number  of  students  and  offer  op- 
portunities to  all.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  College  support  these  sports 
financially,  but  if  they  won't  BE  IT 
RESOLVED  that  the  students  of 
Williams  College  recommend  to  the 
College  Council  that  it  take  no  action  to 
reduce  In  any  way  the  level  of  support 
given  to  club  sports. 

INDEED,  WE  THE  students  wish  to 
encourage  continued  and  expanded 
support  to  club  sports  new  and  old. 

FURTHERMORE,  BE  IT  resolved  that 
the  athletic  department,  without 
sanctioning  any  specific  club  sport, 
investigate  possibilities  for  establishing 
a  club  sport  fund  to  fund  basic  athletic 
team  expenses  such  as 
1)     trainers 


2)  dues 

3)  communications  expenses 

4)  transportation  expenses. 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  this  your 
most  careful  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

the  Williams  College  student  body. 

TO:  ALL  members  of  the  faculty 
FROM:  The  student  body 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  students  of 
Williams  College  strongly  recommend  to 
the  faculty  that  they  take  no  steps  toward 
limiting  athletics  at  Williams  College 
either  by  restricting  budgets,  student  time 
commitments  or  scheduling  of  matches. 

WE  DO,  HOWEVER,  see  the  need  for  a 
more  balanced  schedule,  one  that  does  not 
necessarily  conflict  at  times  so  con- 
sistently with  classes. 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  this  resolution 
your  most  carefuT  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Williams   College  student  body. 


Athletics  is  least  of  reasons  to  cut 


A  Record  survey  shows  that  student 
athletes  at  Williams  rank  participation  in 
athletic  events  as  the  least  immediate 
factor  causing  them  to  miss  classes. 

The  survey  polled  139  students  chosen  at 
random.  Each  was  asked  first  whether  he 
participated  on  our  athletic  team,  then  to 
rank  five  reasons  for  their  missing  class  in 
order  of  how  often  these  reasons  caused 
him  to  miss  class:  The  choices  included  1) 
the  class  is  poor  and  the  student  decided 
not  to  attend,  2)  the  student  slept  through 
the  class,  3)  the  student  was  sick,  4)  the 
student  chose  to  do  work  for  another  class, 
and  5)  an  athletic  event  prevented  the 
student  from  attending  class. 

Of  the  139  students  polled,  68  (48  per 


Athletes'  reasons  for  missing  class 

Below 

is  the  ranking  of  the  primary  reason  athletes  cited  for  missing  class.   The 

athlete 

s  constituted  48%    of  the  139  student  sample. 

%ofall 

students  for 

slept                                                        ATHLETIC 

whom  athletics 
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80 
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19 

cent)  said  they  participated  on  an  athletic 
team.  The  chief  reasons  they  cited  for 
missing  class  are  shown  in  the  table  above. 

Only  .8  per  cent  of  the  seniors  polled 
ranked  athletics  aq  their  primary  reason 
for  missing  class ;  46  per  cent  said  sleeping 
through  class  was  their  major  reason.  In 
contrast,  among  polled  members  of  the 
freshman  class,  19  per  cent  cited  athletics 
as  their  top  reason  for  missing  class.  A 
somewhat  higher  31  per  cent  pointed  to 
sleep.  Another  31  per  cent  said  work  from 
other  classes  led  them  to  miss  the  most 
classes. 

In  the  senior  class,  23  per  cent  cited 
other  work  as  their  chief  reason. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  figures  show  that 
freshmen  sleep  through  fewer  classes  than 
seniors.  When  freshmen  do  m_jss  class, 
they  claim  that  work  for  other  classes  is 
the  reason  more  often  than  upperclassmen 
cite  the  same  reason. 

What  the  figures  show  about  the 
connection  between  athletics  and  missing 
class  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Thirty  one  of  the  65  student  athletes 
responding  (48  per  cent)  said  they  miss  the 
same  number  of  classes  during  their 
athletic  season  as  they  do  in  their  off 
season;  19  (29  per  cent)  said  they  missed 
more  classes  during  their  athletic  season, 
and  15  (24  per  cent)  said  they  miss  more  in 
their  off-season. 

These  figures  confirm  what  the  first 
figures  suggested:  except  perhaps  for 
freshmen,  athletics  is  a  minor  reason  for 
students  not  attending  class.  For 
freshmen,  athletics  ranks  third  in  a  list  of 
five  causes  for  missing  class.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  from 
all  classes  agree  that  the  total  number  of 
classes  missed  in  a  year  is  not 
significantly  altered  by  participation  on  an 
athletic  team  that  engages  in 
intercolleeiate  competition. 
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Williams   EMT's   aid 
ambulance    service 

It's  10:27  p.m.  on  Saturday  night  and  the  phone 
rings.  The  police  want  an  ambulance  right  away  for 
a  victim  -lying  in  the  middle  of  North  Street. 
Emergency  Medical  Technicians  rush  to  the  scene, 
render  emergency  care  and  transport  the  17-year- 
old  to  North  Adams  Regional  hospital. 

"We  had  to  control  our  emotions  then,  because  we 
had  to  try  to  save  that  girl's  life,"  recalls  Phil 
Masser  '80,  who  was  volunteering  at  the  Hopkins 
Ambulance  Service  that  night. 

This  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence  for  the 
Williams  students  who  are  Emergency  Medical 
Technicians.  However,  EMT's  can  find  themselves 
answering  calls  from  victims  of  heart  attack, 
strokes,  and  car  accidents.  Happily,  most  calls  turn 
out  to  be  routine  requests  by  patients  for  tran- 
sportation between  home  and  hospital  or  between 
nursing  home  and  hospital. 

"Not  knowing  what  you're  going  to  be  up  against 
when  ydu  go  out  on  a  run  is  one  of  the  more  exciting 
and  challenging  parts  of  being  an  EMT,"  says  Steve 
Newton  '82. 

Working  for  Hopkins  Ambulance  also  means 
taking  patients  who  need  more  specialized  care  to 
Boston  area  hospitals.  "During  one  hectic  two  week 
stretch,  I  found  that  I  had  gone  to  Boston  twice, 
Springfield  twice,  Northampton  twice,  and  Albany 
once.  I  felt  like  a  serious  roadtripper,"  comments 
Masser. 

Emergency  Medical  Technicians  take  a  15-week 
training  course  and  pass  an  examination  before 
being  able  to  serve  on  an  ambulance.  In  the  course, 
students  learn  to  deal  with  medical  emergencies, 
ranging  from  heart,  respiratory,  and  diabetic 
problems,  to  trauma  and  other  accidental  injuries. 
Hospital  observation  time  in  the  emergency  and 
operating  rooms  is  a  requirement  of  the  course.  All 
together,  this  involves  about  100  hours  of  training. 

Williams  students  have  volunteered  for  the 
Hopkins  Amublance  service  since  World  War  II.  In 
addition,  for  the  past  five  years,  at  least  one  female 
Williams  student  has  been  on  the  staff  each  yeai 

Students  seem  to  become  involved  wit., 
emergency  medical  work  for  different  reasons.  "A 
few  have  been  pre-meds"  says  "Bus"  Miller, 
director  of  the  ambulance  service,  "and  being  an 
EMT  gives  them  a  chance  to  experience  real  patient 
contact." 

Five  generations  of  the  Miller  family  have  owned 
and  operated  the  Hopkins  Ambulance,  along  with  a 
funeral  home  and  furniture  store.  This  combination 
may  seem  incongruous,  but  small  towns  have  often 
used  a  single  vehicle  for  two  purposes  like  am- 
bulance and  hearse. 

The  family  bought  the  first  full-time  motorized 
ambulance  in  Western  Massachusetts  in  1927. 
"Before  then  a  family  would  just  throw  you  in  a 
truck  or  whatever  was  available.  I  saw  a  need 
which  I  thought  should  be  met,  so  I  fulfilled  it," 
recalls  Everett  W.  Miller,  who  is  still  active  in  the 
business.  His  son  Everett  "Bus"  Miller  and  his 
grandson  Bert  Miller  also  play  an  important  role  in 
the  operation. 

"Most  students  enjoy  working  with  the  am- 
bulance because  it  offers  them  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  Williamstown,  with  other  residents,  and  to 
appreciate  features  of  Williamstown  which  go 
unnoticed  by  most  students.  This  way 'each  one  of 
the  students  gets  to  mend  the  'town-gown'  split 
individually,"  saus  "Bus"  Miller. 


Trio  of  seniors  rings 
College's  bell  daily 


Kathy  Allen  '80  is  one  of  the  three  bell-ringers  of 
Thompson  Chapel. 

(photos  by  Gast) 

The  Thompson  bell  tower  is  a  far  brighter  place 
than  Quasimodo's  abode. 


by  John  K.  Setear 
Those  of  us  who  climb  the 
heart-pounding  stairs  of  Hopkins 
Hall  now  know  that  the  list  of 
approved  99's  has  been  posted. 
Visiting  business  recruiters  can 
see  just  which  of  us  have  the 
initiative  it  takes  to  make  it  in  the 
real  world.  Anyone  in 
government  can  drop  in  to  see 
w.io  might  be  able  to  help  them 
short-circuit  the  maze  of 
bureaucracy.  And  the  people 
whose  99's  were  approved  can 
check  to  see  if  the  secretaries 
misspelled  their  names. 

Many  of  us  did  not  submit  99's, 
however.  Perhaps  we  knew  we 
would  see  some  absolutely 
tremendous  course  in  the 
catalog,  even  though  we  weren't 
allowed  to  see  that  catalog  before 
we  decided  on  our  99's.  Or 
perhaps  we  are  just  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  bums.  But  this  is 
merely  preface. 

I  broke  into  Hopkins  Hall  last 
night  while  the  Security  guard 
was  checking  his  tires  for  slash 
marks,  and  I  found  a  list  of 
faculty  proposals  for  next  year's 
Winter  Study  program.  In  case 


you  think  that  this  year's 
emphasis  on  hard  work  and 
serious  subject  ma,tter  is  just  a 
silly  phase  the  administration  is 
going  through,  take  a  look  at 
some  of  these  proposals: 

Political  Science  84 — Running 
for  the  Presidency  Students  will 
actually  put  together  a 
Presidential  campaign  for  the 
1984  election.  Fund-raising, 
speech-making,  and  rapport  with 
the  editors  of  Time  magazine  will 
all  be  treated.  Understanding 
how  to  read  the  polls,  knowing 
when  to  get  a  dog  or  your  wife 
pregnant,  and  learning  how  to 
drive  will  be  prerequisites  for 
proceeding  to  the  second  part  of 
the  course,  where  students  will 
announce  their  candidacy  on 
national  television  and  begin 
their  quest  for  the  Presidency. 
Students  should  expect  to  work  20 
hours  a  week  during  January  1981 
and  1982,  30  hours  a  week  when 
they  announce  their  campaign  in 
1983,  and  maybe  twenty  minutes 
on  their  1984  inaugural  speech. 

Cost:  10  to  20  million  dollars. 
Enrollment:    Limited    to    ten 


by  Bob  Buckner 
Cathy  Allen,  David  Beardsley 
and  Dave  Wilcox  would  like  to 
dispel  a  rumor  that's  spreading 
around  campus.  They  don't  play 
the  bell  at  Lasell  Gym  every 
fifteen  minutes  during  the  day. 

However  this  trio  of  seniors 
does  shatter  the  still  air  each  day 
at  noon,  five  and  seven  with 
familiar  church  humns  played  by 
the  bells  in  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel.  Wilcox  brings  a  broad 
musical  background  to  his  bell 
playing.  He's  a  member  of  the 
Choral  Society,  co-leader  of  the 
Band,  and  French  horn  player  for 
the  Berkshire  Symphony.  With 
all  this  experience,  Wilcox 
possesses  the  largest  repertoire 
of  the  three  players. 


"The  work  has  very  short 
hour s  ^approximate ly  ten 
minutes  a  day,  five  days  a  week." 


Beardsley  gained  vocal 
training  with  the  Choral  Society 
and  St.  Patrick's  choir.  He  has 
expanded  his  selection  of  songs 
by  transposing  and  writing  down 
several  hymns.  Allen,  with  little 
musical  training,  frequently  uses 
these  pieces. 

What  led  these  students  to  play 
the  bells  of  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel?  Allen  recalls  her  initial 
loneliness  as  a  freshman  from 
Idaho.  "I  heard  the  bells  and 
knew  the  hymns.  I  guess  I  was 
attracted  to  familiar  things," 
says  Allen.  She  learned  to  play  as 
a  freshman  and  continued  as  a 
sophomore  earning  pay.  Allen 
remembers  receiving  "hate 
calls"  in  her  sophomore  year 
from  the  students  in  Dodd  for 
playing  at  8  a.m.  That  shift  no 
longer  exists. 

Wilcox  and  Beardsley  also 
began  playing  in  their  freshman 
year.  They  became  involved 
through  a  mutual  friend.  Tad 
Cavouti  '77,  who  invited  them  up 
to  the  tower  and  let  them  play  a 
song  or  two  during  his  noon  shift. 


Setearical  Notes 


Republicans  and  ten  Democrats. 
Physics  18,000,000,000— 
Explaining  the  Universe.  The 
course  number  refers  of  course  to 
the  approximate  age  of  our 
universe.  Open  both  to  Physics 
and  non-Physics  majors,  but 
closed  to  pre-medical  students 
because  they  invariably  ruin  any 
class  discussion  by  trying  to 
impress  the  teacher  with 
stunning  insights  approximately 
as  original  and  interesting  as  the 
music  of  Steve  Miller.  In  this 
course,  I  will  divide  the  universe 
up  into  several  parts,  each  one  of 
which  a  student  will  explain  to 
the  class  during  the  last  week.  We 
will  cover  the  phenomena  of 
quasars,  quarks,  quaaludes, 
black  holes,  white  holes,  half 
holes,  and  assholes.  (Note:  With 
the  universe  the  way  it  is,  this 
last  topic  may  have  to  be  divided 
between  two  students.) 
Einstein's  General  Theory  of 
Relativity  and  Alex  Haley's  Best 
Selling  Theory  of  Relativity  will 
be  treated.  Students  should  know 
simple  complex  analysis,  own  a 
calculator,  and  be  able  to 
introduce     the     professor     to 


Ever  since,  they  have 
continued  to  play  the  bells. 
Actually,  they  push  levers  which 
cause  a  clapper  to  strike  the 
outside  of  the  bell.  This  is  a  far 
cry  frorh  the  picture  painted  in 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  the  clapper  strikes  the 
inside  of  the  bell  at  the  pull  of  a 
rope. 

This  system  isn't  without  fault. 
A  break-down  imposed  silence  on 
the  campus  for  three  weeks  last 
spring.  Beardsley  and  Wilcox, 
perceiving  that  Buildings  and 
Grounds  seemed  reluctant  to 
repair  the  bells,  learned  how  to 
make  some  corrections.  Coat 
hangers  prove  to  be  effective  in 
fixing  springs. 

Vandalism  poses  another 
problem.  In  past  years,  vandals 
have  broken  into  the  tower  with  a 
crow  bar  and  then  pulled  on  the 
bell  ropes.  This  causes  the  bells 
to  tip  and  damage  the  external 
clappers.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
bells  are  slightly  out  of  tune.  "I 
doubt  if  it's  worth  the  money  to 
repair  them,"  admits  Beardsley. 

Playing  the  bells  certainly  is 
profitable.  Allen  claims  that  bell- 
ringing,  paying  $110  per 
semester,  is  one  of  the  highest 
paid  jobs  per  hour  on  campus. 
The  work  has  very  short  hours— 
approximately  ten  minutes  a 
day,  five  days  a  week. 


"Beardsley    once    played    'Jingle 
Bells'  during  a  May  snow  storm." 


Allen,  Wilcox  and  Beardsley 
select  tunes  according  to  holidays 
and  seasons.  Right  now, 
Thanksgiving  tunes  are  a 
favorite.  Soon  Christmas  carols 
will  take  their  place.  Beardsley 
played  several  Williams  college 
songs  during  a  recent  wedding 
and  even  played  "Jingle  Bells" 
during  a  snow  storm  in  Mav. 

Since  these  bells  have  a  range 
of  slightly  more  than  one  octave, 
they  can  only  play  songs  in  the  Eb 
and  Ab  major  keys  along  with  a 
few  minor  ones.  Wilcox's  ability 
to  transpose  music  on  sight 
proves  to  be  an  invaluable  skill. 


attractive    members   of   both 
sexes. 

Economics  1— Exploiting  the 
Poor.  Students  will  first  read  the 
memoirs  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Cornelius 
and  Amy  Vanderbilt.  Marx's  Das 
Kapital  and  Night  at  the  Opera 
will  take  up  the  second  week.  In 
the  third  week,  and  the  fourth  if 
necessary,  students  will  enter  the 
corporate  world  as  middle-level 
management  and  learn  to 
improve  the  position  of  their 
company  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  fifth  of  the  income 
distribution  while  proclaiming 
the  virtues  of  bigger  pies  for  all. 
Required  for  Pass:  a  Mercedes- 
Benz  "perk"  from  the  parking  lot 
of  the  corporation  interned  with, 
the  publication  of  a  letter  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  an,d  an  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Political  Economy  22— The 
Nobel  Prize.  Students  will 
research  the  history  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  from  its  foundations  in  the 
explosive  work  of  Alfred  Nobel  to 


its  present-day  degeneration  into 
a  scientific  version  of  the  Oscars 
where  the  prize  is  a  $190,000 
stipend  instead  of  a  plate-gold 
statuette.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  do  on  their  own  work 
during  the  four  weeks  deserving 
of  the  Nobel  Prize.  If  they 
actually  win  Nobel  Prizes,  they 
will  be  given  a  Pass  instead  of  a 
Perfunctory  Pass.  If  they  later 
choose  to  teach  at  Williams,  they 
may  be  given  tenure,  but  only  if 
they  are  unpopular  with  students 
and  oppose  divestiture. 

Religion  10— Finding  the  Truth. 

Each  student  will  have  four 
weeks  to  explore  the  religions  of 
the  world  and  synthesize  them 
into  a  single  view  of  the  truth. 
They  must  then  be  able  to  explain 
this  view  to  the  other  students  in 
the  class  and  defend  it  in  front  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Religion  Professors  and  other 
People  Who  Would  Have  Been 
Priests  If  It  Weren't  for  the 
Damn  Celibacy  Law  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  on  January  22,  23,  and 
24.  Prerequisite:  Religion  101,  60 
words  a  minute  typing  speed. 
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Study  in  France  inspires  positive  reactions 


"Paris  is  a  colossal  cultural 
treasure  chest." 

"I  was  on  a  continual  ad- 
venture. " 

It  was  a  perfect  contrast  to 
Williams." 

byKarinKeitel 
Students  who  spent  a  year  or  a 
semester  in  France  on  one  of  the 
many  programs  sponsored  by 
American  colleges  and 
universities  react  in  various 
ways  to  their  time  abroad,  but  all 
positively. 

Most  of  the  programs  are  in 
Paris.  On  its  year  long  program 
Hamilton  offers  a  six  week 
orientation  session  in  Biarritz,  a 
resort  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
before  enrolling  its  students  in 
courses  offered  by  the  program 
itself  and  by  French  universities 
in  Paris.  Jeffrey  Kovar, 
commented  that  the  orientation 
was  "the  best  reason  to  choose 
Hamilton.  It  was  an  ideal  way  to 
be  introduced  to  the  country  and 
the  language." 

The  program,  staffed  by 
members  of  the  Hamilton  French 
Department  on  a  rotating  basis, 
offers  its  own  courses  and  helps 
students  enroll  directly  in  French 
universities.  "The  academic 
work  load  can  be  as  heavy  or  as 
light  as  you  want,  says  Charles 
Merzbacher.  "Generally, 
whatever  free  time  one  gave 
oneself  was  put  to  the 
constructive  use  of  exploring 
France  and  the  French 
language." 

The  program  is  open  to 
sophomores  with  a  B  average  and 
a  "good  knowledge  of  French,  at 
least  one  college  course  above  the 
intermediate  level." 

The  Hamilton  program  was 
rated  generally  the  same  or  less 
academically  difficult  than 
Williams  by  students  who  spent 
1978-79  on  the  program.  All 
participants  said  they  showed  a 
marked  improvement  in  French 
proficiency  after  their  year. 
Students  also  recommended  a 
basic  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation,  and  one  year  of 
literature  as  preparation  for  the 
program.  Many  students  also 
found  the  small  size  of  the 
Hamilton  group  to  be  an 
advantage. 

Cora  Yang  expressed  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  director 
during  her  year  in  Paris.  "He 
was  not  open  to  suggestions  and 
opinions."  Others  thought  the 
rotation  system  hindered  the 
director's  ability  to  familiarize 
himself  with  Paris  and  therefore 
his  ability  to  help  the  students 
with  their  problems  in  the  city. 
Sweet  Briar  College  also  offers 
an  orientation  program  outside  of 
Paris.  For  six  weeks  in  Tours, 
students  receive  an  introduction 
to  the  French  culture,  academic 
system,  and  practice  their 
French. 
In  Paris,  students  may   take 


classes  at  four  universities;  the 
Institiut  d'Etudes  Politiques,'  the 
Ecole  du  Louvre,  the  Institut 
Catholique,  and  with  the  Sweet 
Briar  program. 

In  Paris,  Tours  and  the 
Hamilton  Biarritz  orientation 
program,  students  live  with 
French  families,  although  the 
catalog  states  that  a  "limited 
number  of  student  'foyers,'  or 
apartments,  are  available." 

The  Sweet  Briar  Program  is 
administered  by  a  Resident 
Director  and  an  assistant. 

Students  commented  in  their 


evaluations  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Program  that  it  has  a  good 
reputation  in  Paris  and  good 
contacts  with  families.  The 
resident  directors  were  also 
praised. 

New  York  University  offers  a 
semester  or  year-long  program 
in  Paris  for  students  who  are 
"majoring  in  French,  interested 
in  international  studies  or  who 
plan  careers  in  teaching  the 
diplomatic  service  or  in 
international  relations." 

Courses  are  taught  by  three 
groups:     N.Y.U.     professors, 


French  professors  as  part  of  the 
N.Y.U.  program,  and  by  French 
professors  in  French 

universities. 

Student  evaluations  of  the 
N.Y.U.  program  stressed  that 
Williams  is  more  difficult 
academically.  Said  Kathleen 
O'Reilly,  "The  professors  were 
not  quite  as  demanding  as 
Williams  professors." 

N.Y.U.  also  offers  various 
types  of  housing.  A  student  can 
live  in  a  dorm,  with  a  family,  or 
as  an  "au  pair."  "N.Y.U.  is  very 
flexible,"     remarked    Wendy 


Evans,  "and  will  help  you  to  find 
what  you  want  and  move  should 
things  not  work  out." 

Students  also  commented  on 
the  N.Y.U.  administration  of  the 
program.  "The  administration 
cuts  through  much  of  the  red  tape 
for  you,"  said  Evans,  "but  leaves 
you  the  parts  that  will  allow  you 
to  really  understand  the  French, 
i.e.  finding  and  registering  for 
your  courses." 

"N.Y.U.  is  basically  chaotic," 
O'Reilly  said,  "but  it  serves  its 
purpose  well  enough  and  I  was 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Pistorius,   Mclntyre  advise    potential   candidates 


by  Karin  Keitel 

"The  total  experience  of  living 
in  France  as  a  student  is  unique," 
declares  Professor  George 
Pistorius,  Chairman  of  the 
Romanic  Languages 
Department. 

Nancy  Mclntire,  Associate 
Dean,  concurs:  "Although  the 
courses  are  not  a  replication  of 
those  at  the  home  institution,  the 
programs  are  all  stimulating 
outside  of  course-work." 

The  programs  are  not  limited 
to  students  who  major  in  French, 
although  all  students  are 
expected  to  have  two  years  of 
College  French  in  preparation  for 
a  year  or  semester  abroad. 
According  to  Mclntire,  however, 
these  requirements  vary  by 
program,  so  if  a  student  has  had 
only  one  year  of  French,  "It's 
worth  a  try  to  apply."  Recently, 
the  Williams  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  reaffirmed 
the  need  to  study  language  for  at 
least  one  year  before  studying 
abroad. 

"We'd  like  to  make  sure  you 
can  work  extensively  and  think  in 
French,  says  Mclntire. 

Pistorius  recommends  study  in 
France  for  history,  art  history 
and  political  science  majors  in 
particular.  "It's  ideal  if  the 
student  has  a  double  major  with 
French,"  he  adds. 

"A  year  abroad  should  relate  in 
some  way  to  your  educational 
goal,"  states  Mclntire.  "You 
should  be  looking  for  courses 
which  you  can't  take  here." 

Once  you've  decided  to  go  to 
France  what  should  you  look  for 
in  a  program?  Pistorius 
recommends  first  of  all  that  a 
student  take  a  year-long 
program.  "A  year  program  is 
infinitely  better  than  a  semester 
one,  since  the  experience  of  going 
for  a  year  is  more  than  twice  as 
beneficial  to  the  student  than  the 
experience  of  going  for  only  a 
semester,"  says  Pistorius. 

Pistorius  also  recommends 
that  a  student  take  a  program 
whose  courses  are  offered  only  in 
French.  It  is  difficult  to 
experience  the  French  culture. 


he  maintains,  if  the  student  can 
not  communicate  in  the  native 
language. 

Mclntire  advises  students  to 
look  at  the  quality  of  the  faculty 
of  the  program.  The  faculty 
should  also  be  diverse,  Mclntire 
suggests. 

"The  quality  of  the  students  on 
the  program  is  another 
consideration,"  says  Mclntire. 
"They  should  be  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing."  She 
suggests  speaking  to  students 
who  have  participated  in  the 
program  or  writing  to  some  who 
are  now  eru-olled  in  the  program. 

"Some  programs  are  helpful  in 
getting  you  through  the  rocky 
spots,"  counsels  Mclntire.  "Look 
at  how  lo'ng  it's  been  going.  Do 
the  directors  know  what  they're 
doing?" 

Variety  in  residential 
arrangements       is       another 


consideration.  Find  out  if  housing 
is  provided  by  the  program, 
warns  Mclntire. 

Pistorius  then  suggests  that 
students  enroll  in  two  courses 
with  the  program  itself,  and  two 
in  the  French  university  system. 
"French  universities  usually 
have  lecture  size  classes,"  he 
states,  "so  you  might  come  back 
to  Williams  thankful  that  we  have 
small  classes."  The  French 
universities  also  accept  anyone 
who  applies,  Pistorius  adds,  so 
that  the  student  may  return  with 
a  new  point  of  view  on  the 
selective  system  of  getting  into 
American  colleges.  Taking  two 
courses  at  French  universities 
will  "give  you  a  perspective  on 
French  education  and  your  own 
education  in  the  U.S."  says 
Pistorius. 

Mclntire  suggests  that  the 
student  take  a  course  in  art  or 


Then,  of  course,  there  is  La  Tour  Eif(el  and  friend. 


literature.  "You've  got  the 
unique  ability  to  discuss  a 
painting  and  then  go  see  it  in  the 
Louvre,"  she  says. 

"Many  American  students  go 
to  France  with  false  expectations 
of  meeting  the  French,"  says 
Pistorius.  "There  are  many 
foreign  students  in  Paris,  so  you 
must  offer  them  something,"  he 
advises. 

Mclntire  agrees:  "Students 
must  make  the  effort  themselves. 
Foreign  students  in  Boston  or 
New  York  would  probably  have 
the  same  complaint  about 
American  students." 

"Some  students  succeed 
marvelously  in  meeting  the 
French,"  says  Pistorius.  "It 
depends  on  the  student  and  Jiis 
attitude  towards  the  French.  You 
must  think  about  what  you  can 
offer  them,  not  what  they  can 
offer  you." 

"The  French  are  not  your 
hosts,"  states  Pistorius.  "Don't 
expect  to  be  entertained.  You 
must  adapt  to  them." 

Students  must  also  be  sensitive 
to  different  lifestyles.  "We  come 
from  a  very  affluent  society," 
comments  Mclntire.  "You  may 
have  to  give  up  taking  two 
showers  a  day." 

The  procedure  for  taking  a 
year  or  semester  abroad  includes 
filing  a  petition  with  the 
Committee  on  Academic 
Standing  to  obtain  a  leave  of 
absence.  The  petition  asks  why 
you  wish  to  take  a  year  or 
semester  abroad;  what  courses 
will  be  taken;  and  how  the 
courses  you  will  take  will  fulfill 
major,  or  divisional 

requirements.  Students  planning 
to  study  abroad  must  discuss 
their  course  selection  with  their 
major  advisor,  who  also  must 
sign  the  petition.  Deadline  for 
petitions  is  April  of  the  year  prior 
to  the  leave  of  absence. 

Information  on  French  abroad 
programs  in  available  in  Weston 
Language  Center.  Comments  on 
the  programs  by  Williams 
students  who  have  participated  in 
them  are  available  in  the  Deans 
Office. 
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Arts 


Vans    arrive   at  the  Log 


Guitarist  Ron  Renninger  rocked  an  enthusiastic  Coffeehouse  crowd 
during  perhaps  the  finest  performance  to  the  hit  the  Rathskellar  this 
year.  Renninger  kept  his  audience  enthralled  through  his  incredible 
mastery  of  the  acoustical  guitar  and  motor  mouth.  His  performance 
elicited  an  effusive  response,  especially  for  his  more  humorous 
numbers,  the  best  of  which,  "A  Dog's  Life,"  tells  the  story  of  a  pet's 
lament  of  his  inhuman  treatment. 

Renninger  was  preceded  by  the  multi-talented,  if  mysterious,  Marlin 
Eller,  a  former  mathematician  temporarily  turned  folk-classical 
guitarist.  Victor  Hill,  watch  out.  (photo  by  Gast) 


by  Andy  van-Clark 

An  ecstatic  and  obviously  drug- 
crazed  crowd  of  almost  400 
jammed  into  the  Log  Saturday 
night  to  witness  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  ecstatic  and  obviously 
drug-crazed  rock  and  roll  from 
the  Vans  and  The  The.  Due 
largely  to  an  unprecedented 
media  blitz  and  general  hype 
campaign,  WiUiams'  premiere 
rock  club  was  the  fullest  it  had 
been  since  Tim  &  The 
Distractions'  farewell 
appearance  last  spring.  Despite  a 
long  line  outside  and  cramped 
conditions  inside,  no  complaints 
were  heard  as  the  two  bands 
reeled  off  a  total  of  thirteen  tunes 
and  left  the  audience  literally 
dancing  on  the  tables  when  they 
were  through. 

Boston's  Vans,  decked  out  in 
appropriately  New  Wave-ish 
attire  (complete  with  glitter  and 
outrageous  shades),  opened  the 
show  with  a  short  but  pleasant 
set,  highlighted  by  sprightly 


Artwork  brightens  Driscoll   dining  hall 


by  Peter  Hodgson 
I  awoke  from  my  coffee  one 
morning  in  Driscoll  dining  hall, 
to  find  that  not  only  were  there 
the  usual  plants  hanging  in  the 
windows,  but  they  had  had  their 
portraits  done  in  black  and  white, 
hanging  on  the  surrounding 
walls. 

I  like  plants;  their  relaxing 
attitude  towards  life  amuses  me. 
But  these  sketches  were  very 
good.  They  had  been  done  by 
students  in  Art  211:  Drawing  and 
Three  Dimensional  Design. 
Patrons  and  hungry  others  were 
treated  to  various  aspects,  in 
drawing,  of  the  leafy-green 
plants.  One  sketch  portrayed  one 
leaf  from  different  viewing 
points,  another  taking  advantage 
of  black  ink  to  recreate  the 
simple  solidity  of  a  plant  stalk. 
All  were  drawn  on  a  white 
background,  with  thick  black 
charcoal  and  dark  shining  ink. 
Educated  control  of  shading, 
structured  by  strong  lines, 
produce  sketches  of  a  bold, 
complete  but  simple,  nature  that 
manage  not  to  be  engulfed  by  the 
dark  walls  and  harsh  lighting  of 
Driscoll. 

This  particular  assignment  for 
the  students  was  a  simple  one:  to 
produce  sketches  of  plants,  using 
the  real  McCoys  of  Driscoll  as  a 
reference  for  individual  still-life 
motifs.  What  makes  the  drawings 
so  attractive  is  student 
inspiration  and  imagination, 
evidenced  by  the  singularity  of 
each  piece.  Each  student, 
influenced  by  personal 
impressions,  produced 
meticulously  drawn  sketches  that 
glamorize  the  artistic  veneer  of 
plants. 

This  display  was  brought  down 
three  weeks  ago,  to  be  quickly 
replaced  with  a  new  set  of 
drawings,  by  the  second  section 
of  this  class.  This  group  of  artists 
was  allowed  greater  freedom  for 
conception,  both  in  motif  and 
material.  Some  students  chose 
black  ink  on  white,  others 
employed  charcoal  and  pastels. 
Many  exhibited  deft  handling  of 
minimal  color-combination  and 
shading  through  the  use  of 
varying  shades  of  black  and 
brown  pastel  crayons,  while 
black  and  white  materialized  the 
playful  imagination  of  the 
students'  ideas. 

The  ,Art  Department  has 
recently  received  much  publicity 
for  the  high  quality  of  its 
program.  I  would  here  like  to 


acclaim  the  students  taking  part 
in  this  program.  This  exhibit 
confirms  my  belief  in  the  wealth 
of  artistic  talent  they  hold.  What  I 
wonder  is  if  their  potential  could 
be  exerted  towards  brightening 
up  campus  buildings  with  their 
ideas  and  skills.  Murals  and 
exhibits  would  certainly  quell 
any  discontent  with  Mission  Park 
halls.  It  shouldn't  necessarily  be 
an  exclusive  art  student  effort, 
but      their      guidance      and 


inspiration    would 
received    for    any 


be    gladly 
collective 


student  desire  to  decorate  our 
buildings. 

The  second  group  of  sketches 
are  still  on  exhibit  in  Driscoll, 
and  it  might  prove  thought 
provoking  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  make  more  illustrious 
campus  buildings.  But  it  is 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
enjoyment  and  flair  provided  by 
our  compatriots'  artwork. 


The  Williams  Octet  gave  a  fine  informal  concert  last  Thursday 

evening  at  the  Log  during  which  they  sang  a  number  of  old  favorites, 

entertained  the  audience  with  their  usual  aplomb,  and  insulted  the 

Record  Arts  Editor.  The  Record,  however,  would  never  allow  such 

childish  cheap  shots  to  affect  its  editorial  policies  concerning  articles, 

pictures,  and  captions.  ,  ,    .   ,.    -^u 

( photo  by  Thorn  pson ) 


renditions  of  "Let's  Go,"  "Best 
Friend's  Girl,"  and  "Just  What  I 
Needed."  After  a  short  break, 
they  were  followed  by  The  The, 
hailing  from  Los  Angeles. 
Dressed  in  matching  black  pants, 
white  shirts,  and  skinny  black 
ties,  they  unleashed  an  energetic 
set  that  included  "My  Sharona," 
"Good  Girls  Don't"  (dedicated  to 
the  women's  rugby  team)  and 
golden  oldies  "I  Think  We're 
Alone  Now,"  and  "Yummy 
Yummy  Yummy."  Members  of 
both  bands  (calling  themselves 
The  The  Vans)  came  on  stage  for 
the  well-deserved  encore,  a  fiery 
offering  of  Robert  Gordon's  "Red 
Hot." 

Musically,  both  bands  were 
nothing  short  of  superb.  While  the 
Vans  (Steve  Van-0'case-k,  Larry 
Van-Sisson,  Peter  Van-Miller, 
Bert  Van-Snow,  and  Scott  Van- 
Sherman)  were  the  opening  act, 
they  were  every  bit  as  good  as  the 
headliners,  The  The  (Steve  The- 
O'Case-k,  Larry  The-Sisson, 
Peter  The-Miller,  Bert  The-Snow, 
and  Scott  The-Sherman) .  In  fact, 
the  two  bands  bore  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  each  other, 
although,  as  one  fan  pointed  out, 
"their  outfits  were  completely 
different." 

Bassist  Snow  was  his  usual 
unflappable  self,  anchoring  a 
solid  rhythm  section  along  with 
18  year-old  whiz-kid  drummer 
Scott  Sherman,  a  non-Williams 
student,  and  perhaps  the 
evening's  most  pleasant  surprise. 
Former  Distraction  guitarist 
Sisson  was  also  something  of  a 
surprise,  unveiling  some 
impressive,  though  rarely  seen, 
lead  guitar  work— not  to  mention 
the  less  impressive,  but  even 
more  rarely  seen  Modern  Music 
Duck-walk.  Keyboardist  Miller 
rounded  out  the  band 
instrumentally  with  his  fitfully 
tacky  "rinky-dink  organ"  runs, 
although  it  was  his  teen-dream 
looks  that  had  the  girls  (and 
guys)  in  the  front  rows  swooning 
throughout  the  night.  Not  sur^ 
prisingly,  lead  vocalist  Case 
was  the  focus  of  attention  with  his 
on-stage  antics  and  outlandish 
attire  more  than  making  up  for 
the  fact  that  he  could  neither  sing 
nor  remember  many  of  the 
lyrics.  As  he  put  it  before  the 
show,  "No,  I  can't  sing,  and  I 
don't  know  most  of  the  words,  but 
this  is  rock  and  roll! "  Off  stage, 
the  lovely  but  unheralded  Wendy 
Barnett  provided  valuable  vocal 
assistance  (she  can  sing),  while 
the  okay-looking  but  unheralded 
Bill  Beckett  mixed  a  clear  and 
powerful  sound. 


Gamson     starts      series 


The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society  opens  its  1979-80  Concert 
Series  with  a  three  day  residency 
by  dancer  Annabelle  Gamson  on 
Dec.  6,  7,  and  8.  A  leg  injury  kept 
Gamson  from  a  scheduled 
residency  at  Williams  earlier  this 
year. 

Gamson's  performances 
reconstruct  dances 
choreographed  by  Isadora 
Duncan  and  Mary  Wigman,  who 
made  them  popular  during  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  as  well 


Cellist  Ooug  Moore  and  pianist 
Paula  Ennis  presented 
Cellobration  II  last  Tuesday, 
featuring  music  written 
especially  for  the  cello. 

(photo  by  Gast) 


Last  w/eek's  Record 
featured  a  review  of  Three 
Penny  Opera  which  contains 
several  ambiguous 
statements  which  could  be 
misconstrued  as  personal 
attacks  on  certain  members  of 
the  cast.  Such  attacks  were 
not  intended,  and  we  regret 
any  anguish  these  ambiguities 
may  have  caused. 


as  showcasing  examples  ot  her 
own  choreography. 

Joy  Anne  Dewey,  director  of 
dance  at  Williams,  attributes 
Gamson's  success  to  her 
"faithful  preservation  of  the 
ecstacy,  as  well  as  the  steps  of, 
the  Duncan  and  Wigman 
choreography.  She  has  carefully 
researched  these  works,  and  with 
the  help  of  films  and  people 
closely  associated  with  Duncan 
and  Wigman,  has  recreated 
many  of  their  solo  works,  absent 
from  the  stage  for  decades." 

Gamson's  residency  opens  with 
a  Master  Class  on  Dec.  6  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Lasell  Gymnasium.  That 
same  evening  she  will  give  a 
lecture-demonstratjon  in  Adams 
Memorial  Theater  at  8:30. 

Gamson  will  give  two  solo 
performances  in  the  AMT  on 
Friday,  Dec.  7  and  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  8  both  at  8:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  $2.00  with  Williams  ID. 


Used  to  playing  large  halls  and 
arenas,  the  two  bands  had  hoped 
to  "get  back  to  their  roots"  by 
playing  a  small  club,  and  chose 
what  Vans  manager  Harry 
Goldstein  termed  "an  out-of-the- 
way  dump"  like  the  Log  because 
of  its  reputation  (Tim  &  the 
Distractions  and  the  Williams 
Octet,  to  name  but  a  few,  have 
played  there,  and  Beatles  reunion 
rumors  persist)  and  because,  as 
one  of  The  The  put  it,  "It's  so 
obscure,  it's  profound."  But  even 
members  of  the  bands  (not  to 
mention  a  frantic  Mitch  Katz,  the 
Log's  manager)  were  surprised 
at  the  size  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd  that  turned  out.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  array  of  campus 
celebrities,  jet-setters,  beautiful 
people,  rocit  stars,  and  radio 
personalities  who  typically  turn 
out  for  such  events,  actual 
bonafide  Williams  College 
students  were  spotted  in 
attendance  in  greater  numbers 
than  at  the  Southside  Johnny  and 
Jean-Luc  Ponty  concerts 
combined.  Indeed,  by  9:00  p.m.  a 
line  of  fans  chanting,  "We  want 
the  Vans"  stretched  all  the  way 
to  Images  Cinema,  and 
Williamstown  police  were  called 
in  to  instruct  the  crowd  to  either 
quiet  down  or  get  out  of  the 
streets— which  they  eventually 
did.  No  arrests  were  made. 


"In  addition  to  the  usual  array  of 
beautiful  people,  rock  stars,  and 
radio  personalities,  actual 
bonafide  Williams  College 
students  were  spotted." 


Although    the    shows    were 
recorded,  the  bands' 

management  denies  any 
intention  to  release  a  "Live  at  the 
Log"  LP.  In  response  to  queries 
of  that  nature,  Mr.  Goldstein 
responded,  "Why  the  —  would 
we  wanna  record  a  — ing  live 
album  at  a  — ing  — hole  like  the 
Log?"  Nevertheless,  band 
members  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  up-and-coming  club, 
remarking  that  it  would  be  "a 
shame"  if  the  administration 
followed  through  on  its  plans  to 
convert  the  facility  into  an  all- 
college  laundromat.  Indeed,  if 
Saturday  night's  show  proved 
anything,  it  was  that  with  its 
intimate  atmosphere,  good 
acoustics,  and  the  ready 
availability  of  alcohol  and  drugs, 
the  Log  represents  a  viable  rock 
and  roll  alternative  to  the  Coffee 
House. 

Band  spokesmen  have  refused 
to  comment  on  rumors  of  future 
Williams  appearances,  but 
insiders  report  that  the  members 
of  both  bands  regret  that  so  many 
fans  were  unable  to  get  in  to  see 
the  show.  To  this  reviewer,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  either  the 
Vans  or  The  The  will  soon  appear 
again  on  campus;  but  Williams 
could  look  for  a  comparable 
musical  event,  perhaps  as  early 
as  Winter  Study  Period.  As  long 
as  students  respond  to  such 
affairs  (Tim  &  the  Distractions, 
The  Vans,  etc.)  with  appropriate 
teenage-ish  exuberance— that  is, 
"play  the  role"  of  rock  fans  (as 
they  often  seem  reluctant  to  do  at 
"real"  — i.e.  ACEC-SAB 
sponsored-concerts )  —there 
likely  will  be  plenty  of  student 
musicians  willing  to  "play  the 
role"  of  rock  stars.  Personally, 
what  with  the  Concert  Board  once 
again  losing  money,  and  people 
talking  seriously  of  abandoning 
large-scale  concerts  at  Williams, 
I  think  it's  just  what  we  need. 
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Student  ventures  experience  resurgence 


"a 


by  Rich  Henderson 
"A  rebirth  of  entrepreneurial 
spirit"  is  how  bread  baker  Sally 
Brown  '80  describes  the  recent 
proliferation  of  student 
businesses  on  campus.  Students 
selling  hats,  cups,  and  t-shirts  in 
Baxter  Hall  are  the  most  visible 
manifestation         of  this 

renaissance,  while  businesses 
like  Brown's  New-Brown  Bread 
and  Dave  Monnich's  ('80) 
birthday  cake  service  operate 
quietly  but  successfully  in  the 
background. 

Brown's  company  is  typical  of 
student  businesses.  She  and 
roommate  Carol  Newcomb  '80 
learned  how  to  bake  bread  in 
quantity  and  decided  selling  it 
would  be  a  better  way  to  make 
money  than  working  the  "pits"  at 
Baxter. 

Pete  Barbaresi  '81  and  Gary 
Cole's  '81  furniture  sale  this  fall 


said  Hodges,  "so  we  couldn't 
expect  much.  I'm  really  not  doing 
it  to  make  money;  I  just  wanted 
Williams  to  have  a  cup  like  so 
many  other  schools  I  know." 

Other  businesses  which  do  not 
sell  anything  to  students  and  so 
remain  virtually  unknown  are  a 
catering  service  and  a  coke 
machine  service.  Seniors  Bill 
Beckett  and  John  Welty  took  over 
filling  and  servicing  the  coke 
machines  on  campus  from  a 
friend  who  had  begun  the  service 
last  year  when  Coke  found  that  it 
was  losing  money.  The  two 
receive  the  soda  each  week,  fill 
the  machines,  and  make  minor 
repairs.  "We  can  do  a  better  job 
since  we  are  easily  available  to 
fix  a  machine  or  to  fill  one  that 
has  emptied  quickly,"  said 
Beckett.  "It  increases  Coke's 
profit  and  makes  money  for  us." 

Bob  Safford's   '80    catering 


Sean  Bradley  '81  is  a  victim  of  student  enterprises,  (photo  by  Johnson ) 

also  developed  a  few  arm 
muscles.  "Much  of  the  work  was 
manual,"  said  Barijaresi.  "We 
had  to  get  the  furniture  from 


departing  seniors,  put  it  into 
trucks  to  haul  to  a  barn  we  had 
rented  for  the  summer,  then  haul 
it  back  again  in  the  fall.  It  was  a 
real  pain,  especially  during  exam 
week  last  spring." 

"It  was  definitely  worth  it, 
though,"  he  added.  "Not  only 
financially,  but  it  was  fun  to  see 
something  developing.  It  was  so 
shaky  at  the  beginning.  This  year 
we'll  know  exactly  what  we  can 
accomplish." 

One  of  the  more  established 
businesses.  Pooh  Perplex,  has 
been  accomplishing  its  objectives 
for  many  years  now:  to  ^jive 
students  an  opportunity  to  buy 
and  sell  used  books  in  a  hassle- 
free  way.  "We  can  creatively 
help  out  students  while  making 
money",  said  Ken  Ring  '81.  "This 
year  we  got  hurt  because  many 
texts  were  changed,  and  we 
didn't  get  much  cooperation  from 
faculty  with  syllabi.  But  it's  still 
better  than  Food  Service." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  food  service's  Baxter 
Hall  dining  room,  students  have 
begun  to  sell  such  items  as  hats 
and  cups.  The  "Madhatter",  Tom 
Costley  '82,  had  been  working  on 
the  hat  and  slogan  all  summer. 
The  hats,  which  had  printed  on 
the  back  "Crush  the  defectors  of 
1821,"  were  designed  to  inflate 
the  spirit  of  the  Homecoming 
game,  according  to  Costley.  "The 
most  pleasing  aspect  was  to  have 
the  hats  help  get  people  excited 
for  the  Amherst  game,"  he  said. 
Costley  sold  all  but  50  of  his  1000 
hats. 

Less  successful  so  far  but  still 
full  of  potential  is  the  cup 
business  that  Ann  Hodges  '82  and 
Van  TowiKcnd  '80  have  set  up. 
"We  only  sold  for  one  day  in  Bax- 
ter and  at  the  Amherst  game," 


service  has  only  worked  two 
functions,  both  for  the  alumni 
office,  but  has  the  option  to  do 
more  in  the  future.  "We  got  into  it 
when  the  Alumni  Development 
Office  needed  some  luncheons 
catered,"  said  Safford.  "Food 
service  wouldn't  do  them,  and  we 
felt  we  could  do  it  for  less  than  a 
private  caterer.  So  we  got  a 
license  and  use  of  a  kitchen  and 
did  it.  We  made  a  good  profit  for 
not  much  work,  and  everyone 
was  happy." 

Although  all  the  students  are 
pleased  with  their  business 
experiences,  some  are  unhappy 
about  an  apparently  unwritten 
law  invoked  lately  by  the  Office 
of  Career  Counseling,  the 
regulatory  authority  for  student 
businesses.  According  to 
students,  the  OCC  demands  that 
new  businesses  which  want  to 
operate  in  Baxter  Hall  donate  15 
per  cent  of  their  profits  to  a 
campus  organization. 

This  rule  does  not  appear  in  the 
regulations  for  student 
businesses  printed  in  the  Student 
Handbook,  and  had  not  been 
applied  before  late  last  spring. 

Larry  Smith,  assistant  director 
of  OCC  and  student  employment 
coordinator,  says  the  practice 
started  last  spring  with 
Barbaresi  and  Cole's  furniture 
sale.  "They  donated  15  percent  to 


the  radio  station,"  said  Smith. 
"Since  then,  other  students  took 
that  up  to  us.  They  offered  to  give 
15  per  cent  in  return  for  the  use  of 
College  facilities." 

However,  Costley  tells  a 
different  tale.  "According  to 
them,  if  I  wanted  to  set  up  a  table 
in  Baxter  I  had  to  donate  a 
percentage.  If  I  had  wanted  to 
sell  door-ro-door  I  wouldn't  have 
had  to,"  he  says.  "Larry  Smith 
was  really  very  helpful  and 
encouraging.  But  I  don't  know 
why  I  had  to  donate." 

Barbaresi,  who  was  the  first  to 
pay,  doesn't  understand  why 
either.  "At  first  they  wanted  25 
per  cent.  We  finally  gave  15  per 
cent  to  the  radio  station.  Even 
though  the  station  helped  out  and 
promoted  the  sale,  the  donation  is 
not  justified,"  he  says.  "We  are 
trying  to  make  money  to  put 
ourselves  through  college.  Why 
should  we  suddenly  give  up  a 
percentage?" 

Chuck  Hirsch  '80  does  not  have 
to  pay  a  percentage  since  he 
started  his  t-shirt  business  before 
the  OCC  began  requiring  it.  "I 
don't  see  how  they  can  enforce 
this  if  it's  not  a  written  law," 
Hirsch  says.  "I  paid  $700  to 
Prospect  House,  but  part  of  that 
was  repayment  of  their  original 
capital  outlay  and  the  rest  was 
not  required,  not  a  percentage  of 
profits." 

There  has  been  discussion  of 
setting  up  a  council  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  to  review  new 
business  proposals.  "If  we  could 
get  a  group  of  college 
entrepreneurs  together,  we  could 
deal  with  new  proposals  better 
than  anyone  else,"  Barbaresi 
said.  "It  would  really  encourage 
new  student  business." 

Other  than  the  controversial 
"unwritten  law,"  however,  th6 
students  are  generally  happy 
about  the  college's  policy 
towards  student  businesses. 
Hirsch's  partner,  Bonnie 
Schindel  '79,  is  trying  to  market 
shirts  at  Boston-area  colleges. 
"Harvard's  regulations,  for 
instance,  are  much  stricter  than 
Williams',"  she  said.  "It's  a 
fain." 

Indeed,  some  of  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  student  handbook 
are  bent  frequently.  In  spite  of  a 
rule  against  "'selling'  or 
'auctioning  off  the  'right'  to 
operate  a  business,"  the  current 
operators  of  Pooh  Perplex  bought 
"shares  in  the  used  bookstore  and 
intend  to  sell  them  when  they 
leave.  Ira  Erteschik  '81  explained 
"that  since  this  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years,  you  can't  stop  it 
now."  Ken  Ring  added,  "The 
price  of  a  share  is  really 
stagnant;  you  sell  it  not  to  make  a 
profit  but  to  get  your  original 
investment  back." 

Similarly  against  regulations. 
Chuck  Hirsch  has  used  his  phone 
number  in  ads  placed  in  the 
Record,  and  Sally  Brown  has 
approached  only  the  Dean's 
office,  not  OCC,  for  permission  to 
operate. 

Students  see  most  of  the 
violations  as  harmless  or 
unintentional,  and  the  nature  of 
their  businesses   as   low-key. 


Seniors  nominated  for  fellowship 


Four  seniors  have  been 
nominated  by  the  College  for  the 
Watson  Fellowship  which 
provides  a  year  of  independent 
study  and  travel  abroad.  The 
Williams  nominees  will  compete 
with  candidates  from  47  other 
institutions;  70  recipients  will  be 
chosen. 

Warna  Bellamy  intends  to 
pursue  her  interest  in  how 
children     learn     history     by 


investigating  oral  history  and 
formal  schooling  in  Nigeria  and 
Tanzania.  Oliver  Avens  plans  to 
study  the  lives  and  works  of  post- 
war Latvian  writers  and  artists. 
Nancy  Nichols  would  spend  a 
year  in  Sweden,  investigating 
energy  conservation  programs, 
particularly  the  efforts  of 
individual  consumers.  Gwen 
Sullivan  will  evaluate  literacy 
campaigns  in  Nicaragua  and 
other  Latin  American  countries. 


AMHERST  C011E6E 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Amh«rtt  Cdlegs,  tn  Indapondcnt  libaral  arit  codagt 
(•tudcnt  twdy  1S00.  faculh  ISO)  iMks  a  Dean  ol  the 
Faculty.  Experleno*  In  tMcntog,  rcMarch,  and  admlnl*- 
IraUon  la  highly  daalrabl*.  The  Dean  aervea  aa  chlet 
academic  officer,  admlnlatera  departmanlal  and  pro- 
gram budgeta,  la  Involved  In  all  lacutty  racrultmant,  and 
aervea  aa  aacretary  to  the  executive  committee  of  ttw 
Faculty.  He  or  ahe  alao  aervea  aa  principal  Halaon  for 
Five-College  academic  matters  and  academic  relatlorv 
ahipa  with  [)oshlaha  Unlveralty,  Kyoto,  Japan.  Depart- 
ment atnilatlona  and  part  lime  teaching  In  departmental 
or  InterdlaclpMnary  programa  may  be  poaalble.  Salary 
competitive.  The  Search  Committee  Invitee  lettere  of 
nomlnatloh  or  application.  AppUcanto  ahould  aend  cur- 
riculum vltae  and  namaa  of  thre*  paraona  willing  to 
write  on  their  behalf  to: 

Chatfinan,  Search  Committee 


AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Amherst.  MA  01002 
Closing  dato:  DocMnbtr  1 ,  1079 

An  •qiMl  opporturrlty/Afnrmattv*  action  wnploysr  M/F/H 


Chairman,   Search  Committee 
Amherst  College 
Amherst,    MA      01002 

Dear  Chairman, 

I  believe   that  most  of  the  applicants    for  the  position 
of  Dean  of  Faculty  will   certainly  be    intelligent,    innovative, 
and  dedicated.  Almost  all   of  the  applicants  will  probably 

have   the  administrative  capabilities   necessary   to   handle   the 
day   to  day  problems  of  Amherst  College.     However,  these   applicants 
will   lack  a  proper  sense  of  direction.     All  of  these  applicants 
will   have  no  conception  of  the   ideal   small   college. 

I  am  a   freshman  at  Williams  College,    and    I   know  what   the 
ideal   is.      1   believe   that   I   am  in  a  position  to   greatly  benefit 
your  school.     Even  though   I   have  only  been  at  Williams   College 
for  a  few  months   the   realisation  that  this   is   the   perfect 
small   college   is   already  extremely  apparent.      Now  that    I   have 
seen  the   true   form  I    can  set  Amherst   on  the  proper  track. 
I   have  seen  the   model   and  consequently  I   know  that   I  will   be 
able   to   lead  Amherst   out  of  the  darkness   into   the   light. 

You,    on  the  Search  Committee,    must  be   thinking  what  a  great 
sacrifice   it  will  be   for  me   to   leave    the  glory  of  Williams  and 
come   to  Amherst,    but   I    feel   that   I  have   the  moral   obligation 
of  the  enlightened   to   attempt   the  difficult  task   of  raising 
Amherst  to  the  approximate  level  of  Williams. 

When  the  younger  brother   is  in  trouble  it   is  up  to   the 
older  brother  to  help  out. 


Sincerely, 
James  Corsiglia 


Courses 
English  101 
Poll.   Sci.   101 
Philo.    101 
Calculus  107 

References 

Mike  Behrman 

Glenn  Keseler 
Dennis  Purcell 
Bill  Hugo 


Estimated  Grade 
D 


Captain  Little  Three  Cross  Country 
Championship  Team 

Beer  Drinking  Buddy 
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Novenbcr  9,  1979 


Mr.  Janes  Coralglia 
S.U.  1630 
Morgan  Hall 
WllllaH  College 
WilllaiQStotfn,  HA  01267 

Dear  Mr.  Corsiglia: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  application  for  the  poiltlon  of 
Daan  of  the  Faculty  at  Amherst  College.   We  are  all  greatly  impres- 
sed by  the  high  caliber  of  your  acadenlc  qualifications.   Clearly 
the  aort  of  leadership  the  Amherst  Faculty  needs! 

One  small  problen  remains:   As  you  may  long  have  suspected,  the 
main  function  of  any  dean  is  constant  drinking.   We  therefore  f««l 
that  we  nuat  ask  you  to  send  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  you 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  so  that  you  may  legally  carry  out 
this  Important  duty. 

I  look  forward  greatly  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  K.   Marshall 
Chairman,   Search  Co^lttee 
P.O.    Box  1776 
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Fin.  Comm.  delivers 


•rganizatlon 

request       allocation 

'78  allocation 

Adelphic  Speaking  Union 

185 

185 

185 

Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 

595 

495 

290 

Asian  Cultural  Society 

2000 

725 

330 

Backtalk 

291« 

2916 

2635 

Boat  Club 

5500 

5500 

4000 

Cap  and  Bells 

5000 

4900 

4900 

C4B  •  Three  Penny  Opera 

1600 

1600 

Coffeehouse 

3135 

3135 

2992.02 

Concert  ComnDlttee 

15390 

■• 

11800.12 

Dance  Society 

4400 

4250 

4100 

Feminist  Alliance 

1800 

1550 

1475 

Free  University 

170 

170 

165 

Gul 

10400 

9800 

9200 

Hunger  Action  Project 

275 

250 

95 

International  Club 

1875 

1050 

945 

Investment  Club 

5M 

420 

120 

Jazz  Ensemble 

2900 

1750 

775 

Jewish  Association 

1650 

1225 

754 

Lecture  Committee 

10000 

10000 

7650 

Lehman  Service  Council 

4880 

4880 

4800 

Nevtrman  Association 

800 

720 

640 

Offset 

574S 

1928 

500 

Outing  Club 

4895 

4525 

4740 

Peer  Health  Counseling 

560 

535 

573 

Pipe  Band 

1540 

780 

300 

Pique 

4000 

4000 

3706 

Pottery  Ltd. 

600 

• 

600 

Purple  Key  Society 

350 

325 

200 

Record 

12259 

12259 

12359 

Republican  Club 

770 

» 

440 

Roadrunners 

245 

« 

150 

Rugby  Club 

2421 

2097 

1841.75 

Student  Activities  Board 

465 

465 

Sailing  Club 

473.50 

473.50 

375 

Social-Cultural  Board 

3950 

3475 

Student  Art  Gallery 

360 

360 

250 

Ultimate  Frisbee  Org. 

1245 

1110 

665 

Volleyball  Club 

365 

305 

340 

WAC 

600 

455 

500 

Waterpolo 

500 

500 

450 

Women's  Ice  Hockey  Club 

200 

200 

Women's  Rugby  Club 

1078.95 

988.75 

797.80 

Women's  Singing  (Eohsong) 

80 

80 

40 

Williams  Pol.  Scr.  Review 

900 

• 

WCFM 

10957 

10515 

The  allocations  for  these  organizations 

are  being  re-evaluated 

by  the  Finance  Committee. 

f 

Amherst,  Mass. 

AMHERST  is  looking  for  a  new 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The 
administrative  offices  have 
received  over  200  applicants  so 
far,  and  anticipate  another 
hundred.  The  college's  Search 
Committee  will  narrow  the  list 
down  to  twenty  five,  who  will  be 
interviewed  in  the  spring. 

In  order  to  relieve  the 
continued  pressures  of  inflation, 
AMHERST  plans  a  major  fund 
raising  campaign,  which  will 
hopefully  bring  in  $40  to  50  million 
over  the  next  few  years.  The 
money  will  not  be  spent  on 
construction,  as  was  much  of  the 
$21  million  raised  in  the  college's 
last  major  drive  17  years  ago. 
Instead,  a  large  part  of  it  will  be 
added  to  the  endowment, 
hopefully  eliminating  the  need 
for  continual  increases  in  tuition. 
The  rest  would  be  spent  to 
improve  libraries,  scientific 
equipment,  and  other  academic 
resources  of  the  college. 

Haverford,  Pa. 

About  a  dozen  small  fires 
occurred  in  various 

HAVERFORD  dorms  during  the 
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New  Cutout  Albums: 


Todd  Rundgren's  Utopia    "Another  Live" 

George  Benson  "In  Flight" 

Heart  "Dreamboat  Annie"  (picutre  disc) 

Hall  &  Gates  "Sarah  Smile" 

Phil  Specter's  Christmas  AlbOm 
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On  Purple  Cows  and  other  phenomena 


by  Gerald  C.  Carney 

The  recent  panel  discussion 
and  town  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  athletics  have  made  the  CEP 
proposal  and  the  whole  athletics 
debate  the  most  important  issue 
on  campus  at  the  moment.  The 
proposed  calls  for  a  restriction  of 
until  after  4  P.M.  Is  the  CEP 
proposal  valuable?  Are  athletics 
becoming  too  important  at 
Williams? 

The  proposal  is  feasible. 
Although  it  would  take  some  time 


to  implement,  it  would  be 
possible  to  restrict  athletic 
events  eventually.  The  real 
question  is  whether  it  is 
desirable.  Most  students  who 
have  expressed  their  opinions  say 
no.  The  faculty  who  have  made 
the  proposal  feel  it  is  desirable 
and  useful.  But  would  it  really 
seiS'e  the  purpose  of  reducing 
absences  at  classes? 

I  think  not.  As  many  people 
have  pointed  out,  there  are  many 
things     which     cause     more 


past  few  weeks.  While  a  few  were 
accidental,  most  started  with 
newspaper  in  stairway  landings. 

The  potential  danger  of  these 
fires  increased  greatly  when 
students  realized  how  few  fire 
extinguishers  were  operable. 
Students  empty  the  extinguishers 
during  water  fights  and  they  had 
not  yet  been  refilled.  In  the  most 
recent  incident,  the  fire  alarm 
did  not  work  either.  In  addition, 
there  are  no  fire  escapes  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Barclay  dorm, 
where  one  fire  started.  Students 
managed  to  find  a  half-full  fire 
extinguisher  and  put  the  fire  out 
before  anyone  was  injured. 

In  the  future  students  will  be 
fined  $50  for  using  fire 
extinguishers  in  water  fights. 

HAVERFORU  faces  another 
frustration  in  that  "2500  out  of 
3000  glasses  from  the  dining 
center  have  been  stolen."  Also 
the  dining  center  "serves  about 
250  extra,  unpaid  meals  a  week." 

The  HAVERFORD  Honor 
Council  just  put  out  a  survey  to 
assess  students'  attitude  towards 
the  Honor  Code,  and  is 
considering  completely  revising 


the  Code  to  make  it  more 
relevant  to  daily  life  at  the 
college.  Concern  about  thievery, 
vandalism,  emptying  fire 
extinguishers,  etc.  has  risen  to 
the  point  that  College  is 
considering  including  these 
circumstances  in  a  revised  honor 
code. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

MIDDLEBURY  has  been 
"plagued"  by  thefts  this  fall 
Furniture  has  been  stolen  from 
student  loOnges,  presumably  by 
students  to  furnish  their  rooms. 

Vandals  have  slashed 
convertible  tops  and  broken 
windows  of  many  cars  to  steal 
tape  decks  and  stereo  equipment 
inside. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

YALE  received  two 

unexpected  million  dollar  grants 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Seeley  G.  Mudd  library. 
The  Mudd  library,  named  for  a 
major  benefactor  of  the 
university,  will  hopefully  be 
completed  in  1981.  It  will  hold 
over  1.8  million  volumes,  making 
it  the  second  largest  of  YALE's 
almost  forty  Ubraries. 


THE 
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Williamstown 

Phone  458-3704 


absences,  including  hangovers, 
leaving  early  for  long  weekends, 
and  pure  laziness.  Removing 
athletic  events  that  would 
conflict  with  classes  would 
reduce  absences  somewhat,  but 
not  much.  Most  people  punt 
classes  for  other  reasons. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  last 
Thursday's  town  meeting  to  try 
and  avoid  sports  interfering  with 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Campus  News 


Thomas  Pangle  resigned  as  an 
Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  YALE,  charging  that 
the  department  discriminates 
against  professors  who  hold 
certain  ideological  convictions. 
Pangle  cited  several  instances 
where  he  claims  that  senior 
members  of  the  department 
expressed  their  prejudice  to  him. 
He  also  alleges  that  other 
scholars  were  rejected  by  the 
Political  Science  department 
solely  because  they  believed  the 
philosophy  of  Leo  Strauss. 
Members  of  the  department  deny 
his  allegations. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

COLUMBIA     University     is 
currently    being    sued    by    the 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  for  sex 

discrimination.  The  university 
pension  plan  pays  lower  monthly 
payments  to  female  teachers 
than  to  men  who  have  earned  the 
same  amount.  The  university 
defends  this  policy  with  the  fact 
that  women  generally  live  longer 
than  men,  and  would  therefore 
receive  the  same  amount  of 
money  over  a  greater  period  of 
time. 

The  EEOC  claims  that  this 
policy  is  sex  discrimination  and 
wants  the  women's  monthly 
benefits  raised  to  the  same  level 
as  the  men's.  Other  US 
educational  institutions  face 
similar  suits. 


from  OCC 


Any  Seniors-Juniors  who 
would  like  to  intern  at  Bankers 
Trust  in  the  Marketing  Division 
for  the  month  of  January  please 
contact  Fatma  Kassamali 
immediately. 

DUMBARTON  OAKS  (D.C.) 
offers  a  limited  number  of 
fellowships      each     year      in 


The 

Piece  To 

Gather 


All  legal  beverages 

Prime  Time 

Tues.  All  Night 

Prime  Time 
M-F-5-7 

4S8-330«  B«nk  St.,  Wmst. 


Byzantime  Studies,  Pre- 
Columbian  Studies,  and  the 
history  of  landscape 

architecture.  This  year,  summer 
fellowships  will  also  be  offered. 
Further  info,  at  OCC. 

lAESTE  is  an  international 
career-oriented  exchange 
program  for  college  students 
interested  in  science  or  math- 
related  career  fields.  lAESTE 
will  help  line  up  a  position  in  your 
area  of  interest  in  Western 
Europe;  they  also  provide  a 
"maintenance  allowance."  OCC 
has  more  information. 

TUTOR  needed  for  8th  grade 
North  Adams  boy  in  Math, 
science,  English,  3  mights  a 
week,  l'/2  hours  a  night,  $5  an 
hour.  Contact  Martha  Robinson, 
former  tutor,  at  8-5183. 

OCC  PROGRAMS  &  GRAD 
SCHOOLS: 

Nov.  27  -  Wharton  Business,  9-12 
Nov.  28  -  Panel  on  Public  Health 
Careers,  5:00 

Nov.  29  -  Yale  Law,  1-4;  Coopers 
and  Lybrand,  7:00  at  the  Log. 
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McGill  defends 

Psych. 

Department 

To  the  editor: 

The  lead  article  in  your  6 
November  1979  issue  "Grades 
Differ  in  Different 

Departments,"  contains  the 
following  paragraph: 

"The  Psychology  Department 
had  the  second  highest  average 
grade,  an  8.77.  Psychology 
chairman  Thomas  McGill 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
department's  grading." 

The  second  sentence  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  The  facts  are 
as  follows:  I  received  a  phone 
call  at  home  at  6:03  p.m.  on 
Friday  2  November  1979.  (I  have 
a  list  of  things  I  like  to  do  at  6:03 
p.m.  on  Friday  nights  and  I  must 
confess  that  chatting  with  a 
Record  reporter  is  not  in  the  top 
ten.)  Your  reporter  informed  me 
that  the  Psychology  Department 
ranked  second  highest  in  GPA 
among  the  several  departments 


of  the  College,  and  would  I  please 
comment  on  that  apparently 
remarkable  phenomenon. 
Cordially,  I  replied  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so  after  I  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
figures  and  suggested  that  we 
meet  early  Monday  morning.  He 
then  informed  me  that  the 
Record's  deadline  was  Sunday. 
Since  we  were  unable  to  arrange 
a  meeting  before  the  deadline,  I 
repeated  the  fact  that  I  could 
offer  no  meaningful  comment 
until  I  saw  the  data.  Thus  the 
Record's  statement  that  "McGill 
refused   to   comment  on   the 


department's  grading"  deserves 
about  a  C-  for  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

I  have  now  seen  your  summary 
figures  and  can  make  a  few 
tentative  remarks.  In  the  first 
place,  current  grade 

distributions  are  not  normal 
curves,  but  instead  are 
negatively  skewed.  Therefore, 
means  (averages)  are  not  the 
best  measure  of  central 
tendency;  medians and-or  modes 
should  have  been  reported.  In  the 
absence  of  correct  statistics,  we 
can  only  guess  as  to  what  the 
numbers  mean.  Since  no  one  is 


given  a  grade  of  8.89  or  7.6S,  let's 
round  off  to  "real"  grades:  9:00 
and8:00  (B+  and  B).  I  do  not  find 
this  difference  in  GPA  from 
Music  to  Geology  ("highest  to 
lowest")  terribly  impressive, 
particularly  in  light  of  the 
"spurious  accuracy"  concept 
now  under  review  by  the  CEP 
and  CAS.  Would  we  expect  all 
departments  to  have  the  same 
average?  If  you  think  so,  take 
Psychology  201  or  Math  140. 

But  let's  take  another  tack  and 
suppose  that  the  Record's  figures 
are  valid  and  that  the 
departmental  differences  are 


statistically  reliable.  What  are 
we  to  make  of  this?  One 
interpretation,  which  I  submit  is 
as  good  a  guess  as  any  offered  in 
your  article,  is  that  the  Music  and 
Psychology  Departments  are 
blessed  with  the  best  teachers  on 
campus.  Thus,  with  apologies  to 
Dean  O'Connor,  I  issue  the 
following  challenge: 

Watch  out  Music.  We  aim  to  be 

Number  One.  Wait'll  next  year! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  McGill 

Chairman  and  Hales 

Professor  of  Psychology 


Viewpoint 


by  Cora  Yang 

The  Williams  Feminist 
Alliance  is  perceived  erroneously 
by  many  to  be  a  tyrannical  and 
exclusive  minority — if  not  a 
"dyke  enclave",  then  a  group  of 
abrasive,  overly  aggressive 
women  with  little  sense  of  humor. 
The  Alliance  is  touted  as 
everything  it  is  not:  anti-God, 
anti-family,  and  unnatural. 


Committee  justifies  new  Calendar 

Consideration  of  a  new  calendar  began  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  interval  between  the  last  day  of  classes  and  Commencement  Day 
was  unduly  long.  In  the  spring  of  1980,  for  example,  this  period  will  be 
23  days.  Other  colleges  manage  to  end  the  year  in  significantly  shorter 
periods:  e.g.,  Amherst  in  16  days,  Wheaton  in  14  days.  Since  we 
wanted  to  keep  graduation  on  a  Sunday,  the  way  to  shorten  the  period 
was  to  explore  the  pwssibility  of  ending  one  week  earlier.  This  would 
also  make  u^  comparable  with  other  schools  on  the  timing  of 
graduation.  The  proposed  calendar  also  shortens  the  fall  semester  by 
one  day  and  lengthens  the  Mid-Winter  recess  by  one  day. 

The  principal  gain  of  the  new  calendar  would  be  in  time.  More 
particularly,  faculty  would  receive  an  additional  summertime  week 
for  research,  course  preparation  and  vacation,  an  additional  day  of 
Christmas  vacation,  and  an  additional  day  of  Mid-Winter  recess, 
providing  more  "turn  around"  time  between  terms. 

Students  would  benefit  by  an  additional  summertime  week  for 
vacation,  travel,  work;  an  earlier  opportunity  to  enter  the  sum- 
mertime job  market;  an  additional  day  of  Christmas  vacation;  and 
greater  flexibility  in  making  pre-Christmas  transportation  plans. 

The  operating  College  budget  would  experience  a  small  but  not 
insignificant  gain,  calculated  at  $20,000  in  food  costs  ($2.50  "x  8  days  x 
average  number  of  1,000).  Williams  would  also  save  $7,950  in  energy 
costs  (in  December  &  January  turn-down  of  central  heating  plant:  2 
days  at  $400.  a  day;  turn-off  plant  one  week  earlier  at  $450.  a  day; 
electricity  estimated  at  $400.  a  day  x  9  days) . 

The  principal  cost  of  the  proposal  is  in  the  condensation  of  the 
exam  period— five  days  for  scheduling  exams  as  compared  with  six 
days  in  a  seven-day  period.  From  the  student's  point  of  view,  the  thing 
to  avoid  is  scheduling  exams  close  together.  In  order  to  assess  the 
effect  of  a  shorter  exam  period,  the  Registrar  ran  a  computer 
simulation  of  the  set  of  fall  1979,  exams  as  they  would  look  if  we  had 
scheduled  them  on  the  three  per  day  plan  we  used  to  have  at  Williams, 
arranged  over  5  consecutive  days.  (On  this  model,  14  exam  times  are 
available,  as  opposed  to  11  on  the  current  model;  both  save  the  final 
afternoon  for  make-ups.)      . 


Number  of  actual  conflicts 
Three  exams  in  one  day 
Number  of  courses  to  give  make-ups 
Number  of  instructors  to  give  make-ups  24 
Four  consecutive  exams  in  two  days 
Four  consecutive  exams  in  three  days 
Three  consecutive  exams 
Two  exams  in  one  day 

Cases  of  actual  conflict  (A)  must,  of  course,  be  removed.  This 
introduces  a  hardship  for  faculty  members  (B),  who  have  to  draw  up 
an  equivalent  make-up  exam,  often  a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
task.  As  one  can  see,  if  the  three  per  day  exam  schedule  were  in  place 
this  fall,  this  hardship  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Cases  C,  D,  E  are  considered  hardships  for  students  on  the  present 
model.  In  these  cases  the  Dean's  Office,  on  request,  helps  students  by 
asking  faculty  members  to  arrange  a  make-up.  Not  all  students 
request  these  adjustments,  but  there  is  a  potential  in  December  for  70 
adjustments  of  this  sort. 

On  the  hypothetical  model,  cases  G  and  E  would  be  considered 
hardships  and  there  would  be  potential  for  31  adjustments,  a 
significant  reduction. 

Students  sometimes  feel  that  two  exams  in  one  day  is  a  hardship 
(F) .  Here,  too,  the  hypothetical  model  would  offer  some  relief. 

Although  the  proposed  schedule  reduces  pressures  on  some 
students  in  the  categories  mentioned,  it  also  puts  some  pressure  on  all 
students  to  finish  their  courses  in  a  reduced  reading  period  (one  day) 
and  a  shortened  exam  week. 

The  proposed  new  calendar  would  also  require  faculty  to  have 
senior  grades  in  within  three  days  of  the  last  exam  in  the  spring 
semester.  It  might  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  pressure  for  self- 
scheduled  exams,  about  the  wisdom  of  which  there  is  some 
disagreement  among  the  faculty. 


Actual 
Schedule 

5  day  Schedule 

60    (A) 

11    (A) 
11    (G) 

20    (B) 
24    (B) 

7    (B) 

7    (B) 

1     (C) 

0 

2    (D) 
67    (E) 
261     (F) 

0 

20    (E) 
148    (F) 

In  a  parallel  manner,  feminism 
as  a  movement  at  Williams  is  by 
and  large  underrated  in  its 
potential  for  small  and  large 
scale  social  change,  distorted  by 
negative  and  false  images,  and 
finally  ignored  by  students  and 
faculty  alike  who  believe  the 
topic  exhausted.  The  Feminist 
AlUance  becomes  another  trinket 
in  the  menagerie  of  clubs  and 
activities  that  exist  here,  despite 
the  hardy  efforts  of  two  handfuls 
of  female  and  male  members  and 
the    support    of    some  faculty. 

The  Feminist  Alliance,  in 
reality,  is  a  loosely  organized 
group  of  men  and  women  that  get 
together  for  talk  and 
introspection  once  a  week.  What 
we're  about  is  good  old  honesty: 
we  examine  ourselves  and  our 
beliefs  and  actions  and  we 
wonder  about  social  systems 
being  as  fair  to  women  as  to  men. 
The  Monday  night  dinner 
meeting,  where  all  this  takes 
place,  is  open  to  the  entire  college 
community.  It  usually  centers 
around  one  topic,  which  varies 
weekly  from  the  influences  of  our 
parents  to  concepts  of  love,  to 
national   issues   and  new  books. 

We  don't  force  ideas  or  prohibit 
anyone— male  or  female — from 
meetings.  Rather,  we  welcome 
everyone,  whether  brand  new  to 
feminism  or  just  interested.  We 
love  to  talk  things  out  and  bring 
new  things  up.  We  are  only 
perceived  as  threatening  by  those 
who  have  never  understood  the 
feminist  movement  and  the  many 
varying  and  subtle  forms  that 
sexism  c^n  assume.  Some  of  us 
organize  around  such  topics  as 
the  ERA,  abortion,  day  care  for 
the  Williams  community,  but  we 
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Newsletter 


At  last,  the  type  of  reporting 
New  England  college  football 
has  always  deserved. 


Mevi  England  Division  III  teams  play  exciltngloolball  But  as 
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are  certainly  not  all  partisans  of 
one  monolithic  doctrine. 

What  most  people  don't  realize 
is  that  we  are  all  sexist  to 
different  degrees,  having  grown 
up  in  a  society  that  treats  men 
differently  than  women.  The 
problem  is  that  some  of  us  have 
learned  about  the  historical 
complexities  and  actualities  of 
women  being  treated  differently 
based  on  sex,  while  others  not 
knowing  themselves  capable  of 
the  differentiation  assume  and 
perpetuate  the  sex-casting  that 
on  a  large  societal  scale  keeps 
women  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
pay  scale,  often  without  the  free 
access  to  birth  control  methods, 
and  legally  not  recognized  as 
equal  citizens. 

The  difference  between  those 
who  might,  for  example,  sing 
rugby  songs  at  the  weekly  team 
parties  and  those  who  might 
"refrain"  and  go  to  the  Log 
instead  is  that  some  of  us  realize 
that  it's  not  necessary  to  find 
amusement  at  the  expense  of 
another  person's  or  group's 
identity  and  self-esteem.  Having 
a  "raised  consciousness,"  then, 
is  to  begin  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  far- 
reaching  repercussions  of  sexist 


values  and  how  to  'unlearn'  these 
harmful  values  that  are, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  a 
part  of  each  one  of  us. 

The  Williams  society,  which 
equates  the  traditional  with 
acceptability  and  sanity,  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  What 
Williams  has  turned  out  to  be  is 
homiletic,  a  fantastically 
elaborate  stage  setting  for  an 
American  morality  play  in  which 
feminism  and  "being  normal" 
are  presented  as  antithetical. 

In  saying  we  are  feminists,  we 
risk  being  perceived  by  others  as 
extremists  and  man-haters,  when 
in  truth  we  are  just  trying  hard  to 
do  what  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  did  not  or  could 
not  do:  take  ourselves  and  our 
education  seriously,  setting 
examples  for  our  best  friends  and 
our  sisters  who  are  afraid  of 
making  stands  and  who  will  later 
benefit  from  the  progress  that  the 
Women's  Movement  has  thus  far 
encouraged. 
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New  England  schools  offer  programs  abroad- 


Norman  Peterson  is  the  second 
person  to  hold  the  Gladden 
Professorship. 


Continued  from  Page  5 

fairly  satisfied." 

Smith  College  offers  a  program 
in  Paris  similar  to  the  Hamilton 
and-  Sweet  Briar  programs. 
Students  go  through  orientation 
in  Aix-en-Provence  before  they 
move  to  Paris. 

Smith  also  offers  a  year  in 
Geneva  for  students  interested  in 
international  relations.  Six-week 
Paris  orientation  begins  the 
Geneva  program.  Students  can 
live  in  an  international  student 
house,  in  apartments  for  two 
students,  or  in  a  large,  "UMass- 
style"  dorm. 

Last  year's  participants 
commented    that    the    cultural 


Peterson   awarded  professorship 


Norman  Peterson,  Professor  of 
Religion  at  Williams  has  been 
named  the  Washington  GlaJden 
Professor  of  Religion. 

The  named  professorship  is  a 
memorial  to  Washington 
Gladden,  an  1859  graduate  of 
Williams  who  was  known  as  "the 
father  of  the  social  gospel." 

Peterson,  who  teaches  Biblical 
studies  at  Williams,  specializes  In 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
from  a  literary  perspective.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  book,  "Literary 
Criticism  for  New  Testament 
Critics,"  published  in  1978. 
Peterson  is  also  co-founder  and 
associate  editor  of  "Semeia,"  an 
experimental  journal  in  Biblical 
criticism  devoted  to  exploring 
relationships  between  the  Bible 
and  fields  such  as  linguistics, 
literary  criticism,  ffllklore 
studies  and  anthropology.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  in  the 
Religion  Department,  Peterson  is 
acting  chairman  of  the 
Anthropology  Department  at 
Williams,  a  position  he  has  held 
for  the  past  two  years. 

A    1957    graduate    of    Pratt 


Institute,  he  is  also  a  1961 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard  in  1967  and  came  to 
Williams  in  1969  after  teaching 
six  years  at  Wellesley  College. 
Peterson's  appointment  as  the 
Washington  Gladden  Professor  of 
Religion  will  take  effect  Jan.  1, 
1980.  He  will  be  the  second  person 
to  hold  the  Gladden 
Professorship  since  it  was 
established  in  1961. 


opportunities  in  Geneva  were  not 
as  extensive  as  those  in  Paris,  but 
Geneva  was  a  good  location  for 
further  travel  opportunities. 

The  Institute  of  European 
Studies  offers  two  choices,  in 
Nantes  and  in  Paris.  Both 
programs  house  students  with 
French  families.  In  Nantes 
students  are  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Nantes  and  take 
classes  with  the  lES  program. 
Remarked  Carolyn  Craven,  who 
participated  in  the  program  two 
years  ago,  "Nantes  is  an 
extremely  quiet  and  provincial 
town.  This  means  there  are  no 
other  Americans,  which  is  good, 
but  also  that  the  cultural 
opportunities  don't  overwhelm 
you." 

Liz  Varley  who  participated  in 
the  lES  Paris  program  during  the 
second  semester,  remarked  that 
the  work  load  was  generally 
lighter  than  that  at  Williams.  In 
Paris  students  may  take  courses 
with  the  lES  program  and  in  the 
French  university  system. 

For  those  ipterested  in  Studio 
art,  Sarah  Lawrence  offers  a 
program  in  the  small  town  of 
Lacoste.  Students  on  this 
program  commented  that  the 
studio  art  work  was  "intensive" 
and   that   there   was    "minimal 


reading."  The  village  is  very 
small,  said  the  students,  "mostly 
shepherds,  and  vineyard 
owners."  The  program  offers 
certain  unique  features;  dining  is 
in  a  twelfth  century  chapel,  and 
the  group  often  takes  excursions 
together.  Commented  Tracy 
White,  "Lacoste  is  very  sheltered 
and  idyllic." 

Students  are  housed  in  houses 
and  in  a  dorm  in  Lacoste.  All 
courses  are  in  English  except 
French  language  courses. 

Other  programs  include  a 
semester  or  year  in  Angers  with 
UMass,  a -semester  or  year  in 
Aixen-Provence  with  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  year  programs  in 
Toulouse  with  Dartmouth,  Nice 
with  U.Vm.,  Tours  with  Rutgers, 
and  Montpelier  with  William  and 
Mary. 

Students  who  have  been  to 
France  are  full  of  advice  for 
those  who  are  considering  taking 
a  semester  or  year  abroad.  "Live 
alone  and  not  with  other 
students,"  counselled  Kovar. 
"And  don't  be  afraid." 

Students  complained  about  the 
lack  of  contact  with  French 
students.  Said  Charles 
Merzbacher  "It  is  virtually 
impossible  for  most  American 
students  to  make  close  contacts 


with  other  French  students.  It 
can  be  done,  but  a  real  effort 
must  be  made.  You  must  not 
spend  all  your  time  with 
Americans." 

Craven  concurred:  "Every 
American  goes  over  thinking  he 
will  be  different,  avoid 
Americans  and  embrace  the 
French,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do,  especially  in 
one  semester." 

Students  also  differed  in  their 
opinions  of  their  "families." 
Many  were  dissatisfied  that  they 
did  not  form  close  relationships 
with  them,  while  others  found 
themselves  accepted  into  the 
families  and  spent  much  of  their 
leisure  time  with  them.  Said  one 
student,  "My  substitute  family 
was  the  most  rewarding  part  of 
the  whole  experience." 

The  simple  fact  of  just  being  in 
France  made  the  experience 
worthwhile  to  some.  "Hearing 
French  spoken  everywhere-  is 
fantastic  in  itself,"  said  Yang. 
"The  language  makes  everything 
done  much  more  precious, 
whether  used  in  buying  a 
newspaper  or  on  the  radios!" 
Applications  are  due  at  different 
times  for  each  program, 
anywhere  from  the  end  of 
December  to  March  15. 


Jenks  proposes  Security  improvements- 


Continued  from  Page  2 
of  town-gown  conflicts. 

Kenetick  pointed  to  the  recent 
incidents  of  vandalism  and 
isolated  drug  incidents  as 
examples  of  a  growing 
antagonism  between  students 
and  "townies." 

"A  series  of  incidents  was 
provoked  by  drug  dealings  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad,"  Kenefick  said. 
"As  long  as  the  dealers  were 
discreet,  the  administration  had 
overlooked  it.  The  problem  arose 
when  students  started  selling  to 
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townspeople." 

According  to  Kenefick,  an 
incident  between  student 
monitors  and  townspeople, 
reportedly  following  the  latter's 
dissatisfaction  over  a  broken 
deal,  triggered  the 

administration's  clamping  down 
on  all  drug  transactions. 

"To  our  knowledge,"  Jenks 
said,  "the  drug  problem  in  Pro 
House  has  been  diminished 
significantly,  if  not  altogether 
eliminated.  The  suspects  have 
been  interviewed  by  the  deans." 

As  to  general  town-gown 
relations,  Jenks  saw  no 
outstanding  problems. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any 
animosity  felt  by  the  locals 
towards  the  college  or  vice  versa. 
Town-gown  relations  haven't 
suffered." 

In  spite  of  "good"  relations, 
Jenks  said  he  would  welcome 
additional  patrol  personnel,  and 
outlined  his  preferred  plan  for 
hiring  security  officers  in  the 
future:  "What  I'd  do  is  lean 
toward  hiring  someone  close  to 
the  student  mainstream. 
Between  28  and  30  years  old 
would  be  the  best  age.  They  have 
to  be  young  enough  to  physically 
take  care  of  the  situation.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  hire 
someone  who's  over  50  and  I'd  set 
the  limit  at  35  or  36." 

The  issue  of  security's  image  is 
Jenks'  latest  challenge.  Already, 
he  has  made  "tremendous 
strides"  in  modernizing  and 
innovating  the  security 
department,  according  to 
Kenefick. 


'He  had  radios  with  a  direct 
link  to  the  Williamstown  police 
installed  in  all  patrol  cars,  and  he 
has  increased  the  number  of 
students  in  the  monitor 
program,"  Kenefick  said. 

Jenks'  latest  proposal  is  to 
abolish  the  current  system  of 
parking  space  allotments  and 
replace  it  with  a  first-come,  first- 
serve  plan  for  all  lots. 

Faculty   and   staff    Darkine 


On  Purple  Cows 


spaces  would  still  be  reserved 
imder  the  new  plan,  which  Jenks 
said  would  go  into  effect  in 
September,  1980,  at  the  earliest, 
in  order  to  work  out 
administrative  details  and  "in 
fairness  to  the  students  who 
currently  have  the  best 
assignments." 

Kenefick  said  the  revision  will 
save  students  $5,000  a  year  in 
parking  fines. 
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Continued  from  Paae  8 
the  same  class  repeatedly.  The 
example  frequently  cited  is  the 
women's  soccer  team  having  four 
consecutive  Tuesday  afternoon 
games,  causing  absences  at  the 
same  classes. 

Balance  is  necessary  here.  A 
schedule  should  be  spread  out  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid  this 
sort  of  conflict  with  classes.  As 
someone  pointed  out,  though, 
moving  games  to  Sunday  would 
cause  more  conflict  with 
academic  work. 

Underlying  the  whole  issue  is 
the  question  of  what  role  athletics 
should  play  at  Williams.  To  put  it 
simply,  is  Williams  a  jock 
school?  Well,  yes  and  no.  This  is 
not  Ohio  States,  with  six-foot, 
seven-inch  280-lb.  phys  ed  majors 
lumbering  around  campus.  There 
is  no  one  here  just  to  play  football 
or  basketball:  this  is  a  serious 
academic  institution.  However, 
when  you  consider  the  large 
percentage  of  students  who  play 
on  varsity  teams  and  that  almost 
half  participate  in  some 
organized  sport,  Williams  begins 
to  look  jockish. 

There  are  many  people  who 
claim  that  even  though  Williams 
does  not  compete  as  much  as 
other  schools  or  on  as  high  a 
level,  it  is  nonetheless 
athletically  minded.  When  I  was 
applying  to  Williams,  a  recent 
alumnus  told  me  that  Williams 
was  very  athletic  for  a  school  its 
size,  much  more  so  than  Amherst 
or  Wesleyan.  Many  non-athletes 
will  tell  you  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  athleticism  here. 
To  the  non-athlete,  it  seems 
everyone  is  doing  something 
athletic.  As  a  non-athlete,  I  can 
understand  how  some  people  feel 
surrounded  by  athletics.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  that  way  myself. 
Some  feel  pressured,  not 
necessarily  by  people  but  by  the 


atmopshere,  to  join.  But  does  this 
atmosphere  come  from  within 
Williifms,  or  is  it  just  a  reflection 
of  American  society?  I  think 
most  people  would  agree  the 
latter  has  more  influence, 
considering  the  salaries  and 
status  Americans  give  to 
athletes. 

-Ultimately,  though,  the  future 
of  athletics  at  Williams  depends 
on  finances,  as  Prof.  Mark  Taylor 
pointed  out  at  the  panel 
discussion  two  weeks  ago. 
Athletics  may  have  to  accept 
budget  cuts  in  the  future  as 
money  gets  tighter.  We  may 
never  get  the  long-awaited  new 
gym,  according  to  the  trustees 
(which  is  an  indication  of  how 
little  influence  athletics  has  over 
the  administration).  It  may  be 
for  the  best,  however,  for  no 
further  expansion  of  athletics  to 
occur  here.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
fairly  sensible  level  of  athletics 
now:  more  would  probably  be  too 
much. 

I  would  hope  in  the  current 
debate  over  athletics  ^ve  might 
avoid  two  things.  First,  as  one 
person  pointed  out,  I  hope  people 
don't  start  seeing  each  other  in 
terms  of  jocks  and  geeks.  The 
more  we  classify  people,  the 
farther  apart  we  will  find 
ourselves.  If  people  become 
jocks,  theatre  people.  Record 
people,  CFM  people,  library 
people,  they  cease  to  be 
individuals.  Second,  I  hope 
people  think  in  terms  of  what  is 
best  for  Williams  as  we  want  it  to 
be.  If  the  faculty  starts  to  think  in 
terms  of  stopping  athletics  as 
much  as  possible,  and  students 
think  only  of  keeping  athletics  as 
much  as  possible,  this  will 
become  not  a  debate  over  the  role 
of  athletics  at  Williams,  but  a 
conflict  between  narrow  self- 
interests.  And  then  everybody 
loses. 
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teammates  who  they  haven't 
seen  for  a  week,  and  have  a 
festive  party  after  the  game  to  re- 
acquaint  themselves.  This  would 
add  to  social  interaction  between 
football  players,  usually  shy  and 
introverted  types. 

2.)  Instead  of  cutting  the  sports 
schedule  10  per  cent,  let's  do  even 
more.  Let's  cut  the  amount  of 
some  spent  playing  each  game  25 
per  cent.  Teams  like  football, 
basketball,  etc.,  could  play  only 
three  quarters  instead  of  four. 
Teams  that  are  strong  finishers 
could  play  the  final  three 
quarters,  while  tedms  who  begin 
strong  could  opt  to  play  the  first 
three.  A  25  per  cent  reduction  in 
volleyball  would  mean  that 
games  would  go  until  one  team 
reached  11.25  points,  surely  a 
difficult  plateau  to  reach. 
Baseball  games  would  go  much 
faster  as  they  would  be  complete 
in  6.75  innings,  and  it  would  take 
only  2'/4  strikes  to  put  a  batter 
out,  of  course  it  would  only  take  3 
balls  for  a  walk.  Of  course  the 
conference  name  would  also  have 
to  be  changed.  The  Little  3  would 
become  the  Smaller  2.25. 

3.)  Many  faculty  members  feel 
that  players  are  not  living  up  to 


their  academic  commitments 
due  to  the  overabundance  of 
athletic  events.  To  curb  this,  a 
tutoring  service  should  be  set  up 
for  all  athletes  during  halftime  of 
all  scheduled  games.  This  could 
save  a  halfback  failing  history,  a 
goalie  grappling  with  German,  or 
a     swimmer     failing     Psych. 


Katherine  Pearsall  '81  should 
provide  some  fine  performances 
for  the  bionic  women  swimmers. 

(photo by  Johnson) 


Michael  Bell's  proposal,  which 
the  CEP  took  up,  met  strong 
opposition  at  the  Town  Meeting. 

(photo by  Johnson) 

Wouldn't  a  Biology  lecture  be  a 
refreshing  alternative  to  the 
same  old  pep  talk? 

4.)  There  has  been  an  idea 
raised  which  would  limit  the 
number  of  away  athletic  events.  I 
say,    abolish    the    darn    things 


Ephmen  finish  3-3 

The  Williams  College  J.V, 
football  team  finished  its  1979 
season  with  a  3-3  record.  The 
Ephs  got  off  to  a  quick  start, 
defeating  Exeter  16-0  in  a 
scrimmage,  then  opening  their 
regular  season  with  a  22-0  shut- 
out of  Trinity  College. 

Williams  dropped  two  in  a  row, 
the  first  to  Union  College  in  a 
close  contest,  9-3,  and  the  second 
in  a  30-26  scoring  fest  with 
Middlebury  College.  Williams 
jumped  out  to  an  18-0  first  half 
lead  against  Middlebury,  but  the 
Panthers  fought  back  for  the  win. 

Both  the  offense  and  defense 
got  back  on  the  right  track  in  a  36- 
8   win   over   Coast   Guard,   but 


Women  look  awesome- 


team  in  these  events. 

Katherine  Pearsall  and  Linda 
Reed,  both  junior  veterans,  take 
care  of  the  distance  freestyle  and 
backstroke  events. 

The  real  story  of  the 
Ephwomen's  success  this  year, 
however,  will  be  four  outstanding 
talents  in  the  freshman  class.  Liz 


Skiing- 
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nation  last  year,"  Richards 
noted.  "We  might  finish  a  little 
higher  this  year."  Richards' 
prediction  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  location  of  the  Nationals 
lias  been  moved  to  Lake  Placid. 
Last  year's  Colorado  location 
forced  Eph  skiers  to  compete 
under  vastly  different  conditions. 
Until  then,  however,  training, 
including  trampoline  and  road 
work,  is  under  way. 

B-ballers 
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tied  once.  Another  championship 
this  season  is  a  real  possibility. 

Although  NESCAC  rules 
prohibit  NCAA  post-season  play, 
the  team  hopes  to  play  in  the 
ECAC  tournament  at  the  season's 
end,  as  they  have  3  out  of  the  last 
6  years. 

In  order  to  receive  a  bid  to  the 
ECAC  tournament,  however,  the 
Williams  squad  must  have  a 
successful  year.  And  that  means 
smart  team  play  and  a  scrappy 
defense — two  elements  that  this 
team  can  provide  in  abundance. 


Jex,  a  New  Canaan  phenomenon, 
has  already  split  three  seconds 
faster  than  the  college  record  for 
the  200  freestyle,  her  specialty. 
Jex  also  counts  the  100 
breastroke  and  freestyle  among 
her  skills.  A  national  class  YMCA 
swimmer,  Jex  should  be  able  to 
garner  enough  points  herself  in 
most  meets  to  insure  an  Eph 
victory. 

Kathy  Hudner  and  Anne  Tuttle 
will  spht  spring  freestyle  and 
butterflying  responsibilities 
between  themselves  and  Walker. 
Hudner  also  dabbles  in 
backstroke  events.  According  to 
Coach  Carl  Samuelson,  the  relay 
combinations  he  will  have  to 
choose  from  are  awesome. 

An  unprecedented  squad  of 
seven  divers  led  by  frosh  Dina 
Esposito  give  Williams  a 
potential  16  points  per  meet  in  the 
two  diving  events. 

This  year  women's  swimming 
officials  have  divided  the  season- 
ending  New  England 
championship  meet  into  two 
meets,  for  large  and  small- 
colleges.  Williams  has  opted  for 
the  small-college  competition 
because  its  timing  is  better  suited 
to  preparation  for  the  first 
Division  III  Women's  Nationals 
at  Alleghany  College  in  March. 

"I  won't  be  surprised  if  most  of 
the  squad  qualifies  for  the  meet," 
said  Walker.  "We  might  surprise 
some  people  there  and  here.  I 
think  we  can  finish  among  the  top 
five  small  college  teams  in  the 
nation." 


Ephusions 


entirely.  Nothing  corrupts  the 
youth  of  America  quicker  than  an 
away  game.  Instead  of  away 
games,  all  non-home  encounters 
should  be  fed  into  the  computer 
system  here  and  at  the  opponent 
school.  Then,  the  game  could  be 
theorized  by  the  computer  after 
digesting  all  pertinent 
information,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  game  will  be  posted  on  a  T.V. 
screen,  where  both  opposing 
coaches  can  fight  it  out  like 
"Pong"  or  other  video  games. 
This  would  significantly  cut 
travel  expenses  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  injury.  Also,  less 
talented  athletes  could  then  play 
varsity  sports,  at  least  during 
away  games. 

5.)  Remove  all  non-essential 
equipment  which  forces  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  school's  athletic 
budget.  Hockey  helmets  and 
baseball  gloves  could  be  the  first 
reduction.  They  didn't  use  them 
in  the  old  days,  and  they  were 
still  grand  old  games.  While 
we're  at  it,  all  those  football  pads 
can  go  too.  Some  sports  could 
really  be  made  challenging  with 
the  deletion  of  certain  items, 
Imagine  the  innovation 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  swim 
team  when  they  are  forced  to 


Sports  Shorts 


Williams  could  not  hold  off 
Amherst  College  in  the  season 
finale  as  the  Lord  Jeffs  outscored 
the  Ephs  23-6. 

Despite  the  split  season,  J.V. 
coach  Jim  Briggs  feels  that  his 
squad  has  some  talent  that  can 
help  the  Williams  varsity 
program  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  offense  was  led  by  a  core  of 
freshmen  including  quarterback 
Scott  Garabedian  who  threw  five 
touchdown  passes,  split  end 
Sylvester  Summers  who  caught 
four  touchdown  passes,  and 
running  back  Jim  Steggall  who 
led  the  team  in  scoring  with  34 
points  and  had  a  200-plus  yard 
game  against  Coast  Guard. 

Briggs  was  particularly 
pleased  with  his  squad's 
defensive  performance 
throughout    the    season. 

Golfer  Lyons 
takes  fitle 

Sophomore  Donna  Lyons  swept 
to  victory  in  the  Williams  College 
Women's  Gold  Championship 
under  sunny  skies  Sunday.  Lyons 
fired  a  93  over  the  18  holes  of  the 
college's  Taconic  Golf  Course. 

She  was  one  of  four  contestants 
in  the  tourney,  which  is  limited  to 


compete  without  the  aid  of  water. 
6.)  A  10  per  cent  cutback  in 
uniforms  lor  all  girls'  sports 
could  also  be  a  major  booster  to 
the  revenue  received  from 
athletic  events.  Think  of  the 
increased  attendance  possible  if 
the  girls'  basketball  team 
shortened  hemlines  just  a  minute 


Because  it  uses  dues  for  beer  and 
neckties,  the  Men's  Rugby  Team 
received  some  criticism  last 
Thursday.        (photo  by  Johnson) 

10  per  cent,  which  according  to 
my  extensive  research,  would 
amount  to  only  1.69  inches.  The 
sellout  crowds  and  enthusiastic 
rooters  would  bring  new  life- 
blood  to  each  and  every  sagging 
athletic    supporter.    The    swim 


Williams  students.  She  knocked 
off  the  defending  champ,  junior 
Gail  Hupper,  on  her  way  to 
victory.  Her  other  competition 
came  from  two  freshmen,  Katie 
Hudner  and  Heidi  Halleck. 

Lyons  is  a  1978  graduate  of 
Lewiston  High  School  in  Maine, 
where  she  was  a  three-sport 
varsity  athlete  and  was  named 
Outstanding  Girl  Athlete  in  her 
class.  She  has  competed  in 
amateur  tournaments  in  the 
Lewiston  area. 


team  would,  of  course,  be 
excluded  from  this  10  per  cent 
reduction,  in  compliance  with 
Massachusetts  state  obscenity 
laws. 

7.)  A  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
field  size  could  also  help  in  the 
overall  cutback  effort.  A  football 
field  of  90  yards  (another  10  per 
cent  lessening)  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  Ephs  patented 
offense  to  beeline  toward 
opponents'  goal  lines  with  10  per 
cent  loss  to  travel?  Track  times 
could  set  all  kinds  of  world 
records  as  the  mile  could  be 
shortened  by  10  per  cent. 
Williams  runners  would  have 
definite  advantages  over  other 
competing  schools  without  this 
reduction  policy  who  have  to  run 
the  entire  5280  feet. 

8.)  All  athletic-related 
subsidies  would  also  be  affected 
by  the  10  per  cent  rule.  Even  club 
sports  would  be  affected.  Rugby 
would  be  the  greatest  affected 
under  the  new  proposal,  which 
would  mandate  that  all  beer 
consumed  by  the  club  was  a 
maximum  of  10  per  cent  alcohol. 

9.)  The  final  problem  posed  by 
the  faculty  was  the  question  of 
admissions  requirements  in 
regard  to  athletics.  My  solution  is 
simple,  don't  let  anyone  play  a 
sport  in  college  he  has  ever 
played  before.  Make  soccer 
players  learn  to  play  golf. 
College's  role  is  to  prepare  for 
life,  isn't  it?  All  these  executives 
of  the  future  must  learn  the  game 
that  they  will  play  for  most  of 
their  adult  lives.  Pre-meds 
especially  should  be  forced  onto 
the  golf  course.  As  the  CEP 
states,  it's  only  being  done  for  the 
athletes'  own  good. 

10.)  (Steve  Epstein's  10th  idea 
has  been  deleted  due  to  the  10  per 
cent  cutback  in  all  athletic 
related  endeavors  recommended 
by  the  CEP.) 


J^ 


m  STORE 


FORTY-ONE  SPRING  STREET 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 01267  ♦(41 3)458-5786 

BELIEVE  ITOR  NOT  IT'S  NOT  TOO  EARLY  TOTHINKabout 
your  spring  break! 

BERMUDA  COLLEGE  WEEKS  ARE  BACK 

low  priced  accommodations 
beach  and  limbo  parties 
Morning  &  afternoon  cruises  or 
steel  band  concerts 
It's  all  yours' 


1980  Cross  Country  Ski  Packages 


•  ROSSIGNOL  TOURING  AR  (WAXLESS) 
OR   ROSSIGNOL  MOHAIR   (WAXLESS) 
APPALACHIAN  BOOK  (High,  leather) 
BAMBOO  POLE 
ROTTEFELLA  BINDING 


$75.00 

$37.00 
$  7.95 

$  9.50 

REGULAR  $129.45 

PACKAGE  PRICE  $99.95 


•  ASNES  TUR  LANGRENN  (wood) 
APPALACHIAN  BOOT 
BAMBOO  POLE 
ROTTEFELLA  BINDING 


$75.00 
$37.00 
$  7.95 
$  9.50 
REGULAR  $129.45 
PACKAGE  PRICE  $110.00 


•  ROSSIGN6L  (IHARIBOU  $85.oo 

SUNFJORD  BOOT  (FULLGRAIN  LEATHER) 
FIBERGLASS  POLE 
ROTTEFELLA  BINDING 


$53.50 

$11.50 

$  9.50 

REGULAR  $159.50 

PACKAGE  PRICE  $139.00 


•  OTHER  1980  PACKAGES  AVAILABLE 

•  FREE  MOUNTING  AND  BASE  PREP. 

•  IN-SEASON  WAXING  CLINICS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

CROSS  COUNTRY  SKI  SPECIALISTS 

arcadian  shop 

Routes  2  &  43  (Water  St.) 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


44  Housatonic  St. 
Lenox,  Mass. 
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Short  B-ballers  aim  high 


by  Brian  Gradle 

When  all  the  football  gear  has 
been  thrown  into  the  closet  and 
locked  up,  when  students  start 
worrying  (?)  about  term  papers, 
when  it  gets  so  cold  that  even  the 
preppies  are  wearing  socks,  you 
know  that  basketball  season  has 
arrived. 

The  1979-80  season  will  feature 
a  scrappy,  hustling  Williams 
squad  that  will  make  up  in 
determination  what  they  will  be 
giving  up  in  huge  doses  to  every 
team  they  face— height.  Losing 
two6'6"  players  and  a  6'5"  player 
to  graduation,  the  Ephmen  will 
give  up  as  much  as  5"-6"  per  man 
to  some  teams  this  season. 

Coach  Curt  Tong  commented 
on  the  team:  "We're  going  to 
have  to  work  harder  than  most 
teams  in  order  to  realize  the 
same  accomplishments.  Any 
measure  of  success  will  be  based 
on  their  ability  to  outscrap  and 
outwit  people." 

Tong  has  been  running 
strenuous  practices  with  an 
emphasis  on  conditioning  and 
fundamentals.  Says  Tong,  "The 
team  must  be  technically  more 
sound  than  the  opponent.  They 
must  develop  a  confidence  that 
they  are  in  better  condition  and 
are  better  prepared  than  the 
other  team." 

Those  players  that  will  be 
trying  to  surpass  last  year's  14-9 
record  include  5'10"  Andy 
Straka,  a  sharpshooting  guard; 
Al  Lewis,  a  5'10"  guard  who  goes 
to  the  hoop  well  and  6'  Dean 
Ahlberg,  a  devastating  shooter 
who  was  among  the  nation's 
leaders  in  field  goal  percentage 
for  much  of  last  season. 
Rebounding  will  have  to  be  a 
team  effort  this  season,  much  of 
the  chore  will  be  handled  by  6'2" 
Bill  Lohrer  and  6'2V2"  Jeff 
Fasulo.  Bob  Lutz,  at  6'3"  will  also 
contribute. 

Williams  enjoys  playing  a 
running  game,  and  intends  to  try 
to  do  just  that  this  season. 
Although  successful  fast  breaks 
are  usually  predicated  on  strong 
work  under  the  defensive  boards. 
Coach  Tong  feels  his  team  is 
quick  enough  to  play  a  pressing 
defense  that  will  disrupt  the 
opposition  and  produce  steals, 
errant  passes  and  other 
turnovers.      Tong      promises 


"excitement"  from  Lasell  Gym 
this  winter. 

Speaking  of  Lasell,  the  coach 
had  this  to  say:  "Most  games, 
this  is  the  most  active  gym  in  the 
league.  The  noise  level  is 
magnified  by  the  nature  of  the 
gym,  and  for  teams  that  come  up 
here  for  the  first  time  it  is 
sometimes  an  intimidating 
experience.  Yale  was  a  team  that 
came  up  here  and  was  very 
intimidated  by  the  place. 

"But  for  teams  that  have  been 
here  before,  they  know  what  to 
expect.  Some  players  froni  other 
teams  have  said  they  like  to  play 
here  more  than  anywhere  else 
besides  their  home  floor.  They 
get  juiced  up  too." 

The  team  will  open  its  season 
December  1,  at  home,  against 
Hamilton.  The  game  is  eagerly 
looked  to  by  the  Ephmen,  as  it 
should  be  a  good  measure  of  how 
well  the  team  is  going  to  have  to 
perform  in  order  to  have  a 
successful  year. 

Of  course,  the  first  week  of 
February  will  mean  the  Little 
Three  games,  in  which  the  Ephs 
have  enjoyed  tremendous 
success  recently.  In  the  last  six 
seasons,  Williams  has  grabbed  3 
championshiDS  outrisht  and  have 
Continued  on  Pace  117 


Scrimmaging  in  Lasell  gym,  the 
tough  season. 


men's  varsity  basketball  looks  to  a 

(ohotoby  Holder) 


Ephusions  by  Epstein 


by  Steve  Epstein 

I  went  to  a  meeting  the  other 
night  which  may  have  changed 
my  life.  It  was  the  town  meeting 
at  Mission  Park  about  the  CEP 
ruling  on  Athletics.  I'm  glad  I 
went,  'cause  finally  I  saw  the 
light  about  the  total  needlessness 
of  sports  as  a  whole.  It's  time  to 
spread  the  word. 

Everyone  who  was  there,  jock 
and  non-jock  alike  (clearly  there 
is  a  strong  differentiation 
between  those  who  participate  in 
sports  at  Williams  and  those  here 
for  the  academics)  knew 
immediately  the  logic  of  the  CEP 
proposal  to  cut  back  athletic 
events  at  Williams  an 
approximate  10  per  cent.  But 
still,  it  seems  to  me  that 
something  as  evil  as  athletics 
must  be  curtailed  even  further. 
I,  therefore,  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  formulate  a  10  point 


plan  to  reduce  academic 
athletic  conflicts  at  Williams 
College  and  reduce  the  number  of 
games  even  more  dramatically.  I 
call  it  my  Creative  Reduction  in 
Athletics  Plan,  known  more 
favorably  by  its  acronym. 

Let  me  outline  this  10  point  plan 
to  put  those  athletes  in  their 
places.  I  think  you  will  see  it 
makes  as  much  sense  as  the  CEP 
plan,  if  not  more: 

1.)  One  of  the  major  complaints 
of  the  faculty  is  that  practices 
interfere  with  some  late 
afternoon  school  commitments. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  is 
very  simple.  Let's  eliminate 
practices  completely.  The 
football  team  has  won  7  Little  3 
Titles  in  9  years.  Why  should  they 
bother  practicing?  Besides, 
practice  just  breeds  nasty 
injuries  and  costs  money  for 
practice  jerseys  and  Gatorade. 


The  Eph  11  could  just  make  up 
plays  on  the  day  of  the  game, 
adding  to  spontaneity  and  leading 
to  surprising  results  weekly.  Not 
only  would  this  give  athletes  the 
whole  week  to  think  only  about 
academics,  but  on  weekends  the 
players  would  re-meet  their 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Behrman,  Darrow 
return  from  Nat'ls 

byJimCorsiglia 

Co-captain  Mike  Behrman,  who 
helped  lead  his  team  to  an 
undefeated  season  this  year, 
ended  his  brilliant  cross  country 
career  last  Saturday  in  Rock 
Island,  111.  Rock  Island  was  the 
host  of  the  NCAA  Division  III 
National  Championships. 
Behrman  travelled  to  the 
nationals  with  the  junior  running 
sensation  Phil  Darrow  and  their 
coach  Peter  Farwell. 

Behrman  finished  the  8000 
meter  course  in  66th  place  with  a 
time  of  25:30  while  Darrow 
crossed  the  line  in  125th  place 
with  a  time  of  26:10.  There  were 
240  runners  and  29  teams  in  the 
field.  The  two  Ephmen  had  hoped 
to  place  higher,  but  the  course 
and  the  weather  played  against 
the  runners.  Mike  Behrman,  who 
performs  best  on  the  steep  New 
England  hills  in  frosty  weather, 
specializes  in  mud  running. 
Unfortunately  the  Illinois  course 
proved  flat  and  hot,  but  Behrman 
and  Darrow  still  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
performances. 

The  winning  runner,  Steve 
Hunt,  was  one  of  only  five  New 
England  runners  to  finish  in  the 
top  sixty.  The  team  from 
Naperville,  111.  won  the  meet 
vhile  Brandeis,  coming  in  8th, 
A-as  the  top  New  England  team. 
Williams  College  easily  qualified 
for  the  national  meet,  but 
NESCAC  rules  forbid  any  of  its 
teams  from  taking  part  in  the 
nationals.  NESCAC  feels  that 
national  meets  are  academically 
disruptive.  It  is  thus  only  possible 
for  individuals,  such  as  Behrman 
and  Darrow,  to  qualify. 


Swimmers  look   to  Nationals 


Skiers  gear  for  New  England  Season 


Returning  with  seven  varsity 
skiers,  and  hopes  of  bettering 
their  tenth  place  national  ranking 
of  last  year,  the  men's  ski  team  is 
gearing  up  for  the  1979-80  season. 
Although  the  New  England  Ski 
season  does  not  begin  until  early 
February,  team  members  are 
preparing  for  the  United  States 
Ski  Association  (USSA)  meets 
which  take  place  in  December 
and  January. 


The  loss  of  three  skiers  lo 
graduation  has  temporarily  left 
some  varsity  spots  in  question. 
The  twelve-man  squad  consists  of 
alpine  and  cross  country  skiers, 
and  ski  jumpers,  but  all  of  the 
graduates  were  alpine  skiers.  As 
a  result,  three  new  skiers  will  be 
chosen  to  participate  in  the 
slalom  or  giant  slalom,  both 
alpine  events,  on  the  basis  of 
their  performances  at  the  USSA 


Witli  til*  USSA  meets  in  December  and  January,  the  men's  ski  team 
has  baflun  heavy  circuit  training.  (photo  by  Oettgen) 


meets. 

Returning  for  the  Ephs  will  be 
co-captains  Dave  Richards,  '81, 
Jeff  Hastings,  '81,  and  Roger 
Prevot,  '80,  as  well  as  .soohomore 
Steve  Graham  and  junior  Rob 
Manning.  Manning  made  the 
highly  unusual  transition  from 
alpine  to  jumping,  and  has  done 
so  successfully.  "That  switch  is 
pretty  rare,"  said  Richards,  "but 
he's  really  improving  fast." 

A  ski  meet,  consisting  of  the 
three  divisions,  breaks  the  squad 
down  unequally.  Williams,  in  the 
past,  has  gone  with  4-5  alpine 
skiers,  4-5  in  cross  country,  and  3 
jumpers.  The  limit  for  each 
division  is  five,  so  the  high-risk 
events  in  which  falls  are  most 
probable,  the  two  slaloms, 
constitute  the  largest  group. 

Those  meets,  against  the  likes 
of  UVM,  Dartmouth,  Middlebury, 
and  St.  Lawrence,  occur  during 
each  school's  winter  carnivals. 
Perenially,  UVM  finishes  on  top, 
and  has  done  so  for  over  ten 
years.  Last  season,  Dartmouth 
and  Middlebury  fought  it  out  for 
second,  with  Dartmouth  winning, 
while  Williams  placed  fourth. 

In  March,  the  Easterns,  and 
finally  the  NCAA  Nationals,  are 
held.  "We  were  tenth  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Men's  team  preps 

Those  crazy  and  bald-headed 
macho-men  have  grown  back 
their  hair  and  taken  to  Sam's  tub 
again.  With  two  meets  under 
their  speedo  trunks,  the  men's 
swim  team  looks  stronger  than 
ever.  The  team  currently  swims 
over  3 '/a  miles  a  day  in 
preparation  for  its  first  meet 
against  Amherst,  December  1, 
away. 

Last  year's  New  England 
champions  and  third  place  Div. 
Ill  finishers  will  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  graduates  such  as  Don 
Cameron,  Jordon  Lewis,  Brian 
McDermotl.  Nevertheless,  the 
bulk  of  last  year's  squad  has 
returned.  They  looked 
impressive  in  performances 
against  RPI  and  Dartmouth 
(relays).  National  sprint 
champion  Mike  Reagon 
recovered  from  a  strenuous 
summer  of  teaching  children  to 
swim,  and  won  the  200  freestyle 
against  RPI.  Keith  "Swill" 
Berryhill,  member  of  last  year's 
New  England  record-setting  400 
and  800  freestyle  relays,  followed 
closely. 

Another  member  of  those  two 
relays,  Dave  Amlicke,  has  swum 
several  quick  early-season 
backstroke  and  freestyle  times. 
In  addition.  New  England 
finalists  Jim  Goff,  Tom 
"Beckettano"  Beckett  and 
brother  Bill,  and  Brian  Volpp 
have  looked  nothing  less  than 
powerful  in  both  practice  and  the 
two  meets.  Returning 

dependables  like  flyer  Gordon 
Clibb,  diver  Bill  Kelly, 
freestylers  Marc  Johnson,  Bill 
Hymes,  and  Tom  Howd  round  out 
this  awesome  assemblage  of 
talent. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  it  is  the  talented  group  of 


freshmen  swimmers  which  has 
raised  Head  Coach  Carl 
Samuelson  expectations.  Super 
distance  swimmers  Jeff  Mook 
and  Rob  Bowman  are  already 
closing  in  on  school  records  in  the 
500  and  1000  freestyles.  Ben 
Aaronson  swims  the  butterfly 
with  a  fury  unseen  since  Todd 
Piper  left  two  years  ago.  Dave 
"Jonty"  Johnson,  Dave  Rowley, 
Frank -Fritz,  Jim  Stockton,  and 
Junior  transfer  Burke  Miller  all 
show  promise.  The  first  home 
meet  takes  place  December  6 
against  UConn. 

Bionic  Women 

A  bumper  crop  of  bionic 
freshman  women  will  make  the 
most  formidable  small  college 
swim  team  in  New  England  a 
major  challenger  to  the  large 
teams  on  its  schedule  this  season 
and  a  contender  for  national 
honors  in  the  first  Divion  III 
nationals  this  March. 

A  strong  backbone  of  veterans 
returns  to  give  the  team  real 
savvy  in  a  tough  dual  meet 
schedule,  which  includes 
opponents  like  Springfield, 
Dartmouth  and  Southern 
Connecticut.  Co-captain  of  the 
team  Karon  Walker,  '80,  brought 
Division  II  all-American  honors 
in  three  events  home  from  Reno, 
Nev.  last  year.  In  spite  of  a  slow 
start  this  fall,  Walker  should  bear 
her  share  of  the  sprint  freestyle 
and  butterfly  duties  this  season. 

A  strong  and  healthy  Catherine 
Hartley,  '82,  runner-up  in  last 
year's  New  England 

Championship  200  butterfly,  will 
figure  prominently  in  Williams' 
top  point-getting  ability.  Two 
other  outstanding  individual 
medley  and  breastroking 
sophomores,  Laurie  Vuylstecke 
and  Barb  Good,  will  lead  the 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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To  Continue  Discussion 

Last  spring,  the  faculty  voted  to  review  Winter  Study 
again  in  3  years  and  decide  on  whether  to  continue  or  abolish 
it.  Little  follow-up  discussion  on  last  year's  study,  though, 
has  taken  place  this  semester.  The  faculty  has  withdrawn, 
apparently  feeling  it  has  completed  its  duty  for  now,  while 
the  students  remain  confused  about  the  goals  of  Winter 
Study.  Myriad  philosophies  of  educational,  experientiality, 
well-roundedness,  ancl  intensive  independent  study,  have 
become  W.S.  buzz-words  in  various  sectors  of  the  campus.  If 
Winter  Study  is  to  succeed  in  the  long  run,  however,  an  on- 
going examination  must  assess  its  meaning  and  the  source  of 
its  vitality.  We  cannot  wait  until  1982  and  lament  the  wret- 
ched state  of  affairs. 

Academically,  the  January  intersession  has  fallen  well 
short  of  its  goal  of  inspiring  intellectuality.  Requiring  at  least 
one  99  of  each  student  would  incite  normally  phelgmatic 
students  to  take  responsibility  for  their  educations  and  in- 
tellectual stimulation. 

Culturally,  the  intersession  has  also  failed  miserably. 
Professor  Susan  Dunn  last  year  compared  the  semester 
offerings  and  those  of  Winter  Study:  the  latter  paled  badly. 
Although  the  Admissions  Office  continues  to  present  January 
as  a  cornucopia  of  culture,  most  of  us  have  discovered,  to  our 
dismay,  a  month  of  boredom.  The  SAB  plans  to  coordinate 
the  house  and  all-college  social  functions  this  term;  perhaps 
this  year  will  be  different.  Utimately,  though,  the  music,  art, 
social  and  hard  science  departments  must  coordinate  the 
shows  and  lectures  they  sponsor  with  what  the  SAB  oversees. 
We  have  to  use  what  little  monies  we  have  efficiently. 

Both  of  these  academic  and  social  areas,  though,  suffer 
from  larger  problems  not  readily  solved  by  Review  Com- 
mittees; they  reflect  distortions  in  the  academic  structure. 
Many  students  simply  glide  through  semesters  completing 
one  assignment  after  another  and  taking  breaks  on 
weekends.  Professors  rarely  force  us  to  structure  our 
assignments;  in  fact,  several  of  this  year's  senior  seminars 
require  their  majors  to  write  on  series  of  assigned  topics. 
Thus,  given  little  responsibility  for  structuring  our  own  time, 
we  find  the  month  of  January  intriguing  but  overwhelming. 
Academically,  we  tend  to  complete  the  barest  minimum  to 
get  by. 

Socially,  we  tend  to  consume  what  is  offered;  if  the 
"Register"  that  day  seems  sparse,  we  complain  rather  than 
accept  the  need  to  create  own  entertaining.  During  the 
semester,  there  is  no  encouragement  to  assert  our  in- 
dependence either  academically  or  socially.  Come  Winter 
Study,  our  talents  for  using  our  free  time  have  atrophied. 

From  the  cyme's  perspective,  then.  Winter  Study  simply 
serves  as  a  valve  to  relieve  the  pressure  built  up  jn  the  fall 
"We've  been  intellectual;  now  it's  time  to  be  empty-headed," 
claim  some  students.  We  must  find  a  balance  between  our 
intellectuality  and  our  social  desires. 

In  any  case,  little  dialogue  has  taken  place  between 
students,  faculty  and  the  administration.  Whether  as  sanc- 
tioned studies,  panel  discussions  or  informal  tete-a-tetes,  the 
reeva|uation  of  Winter  Study  must  continue  over  the  next 
three  years.  As  the  law  of  entropy  guarantees,  the  future 
tends  towards  chaos  unlei^s  one  applies  energy. 

R.W. 
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The  origins  and 
philosophy  of  4-1-4 

From  a  suggestion  in  1963  to  the  first  WSP 
in  1968:  the  story  of  curricular  innovation 


by  KarinKeiteland 
Susan  Edwards 

Once  upon  a  time  students  in  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  throughout  New 
England  sweated  and  crammed 
without  respite  from  September 
until  May.  The  small  liberal  arts 
college  nestled  in  the  Berkshire 
Valley  was  no  exception. 

The  faculty  noticed.  "Our  students 
are  unhappy,"  they  said.  "Maybe 
they  are  working  too  hard." 

The  students  were  unhappy.  "We 
are  unhappy,"  they  said.  "We  are 
working  too  hard." 

Finally,  one  happy  spring  day,  this 
small  Berkshire  institution  threw 
caution  to  the  winds.  It  decided  to  do 
something  to  change  the  situation. 

In  April  of  1965,  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gargoyle  Society  proposed  a  new 
program  through  which  students 
might  learn  under  less  pressure 
without  sacrificing  the  number  of 
courses  they  could  take  during 
regular  semesters.  Back  in  these 
ancient  times,  Williams  operated 
under  a  5-5  system,  with  first 
semester  final  exam$  occurring 
after  Christmas  vacation.  The 
proposal  recommended  twelve-week 
semesters  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
interrupted  by  a  six-week  winter 


term  immediately  after  vacation. 
Such  a  schedule  placed  the  course 
breakdown  at  4-2-4. 

The  CEP  presented  its  proposal  to 
the  faculty  and  administration  in  an 
informal  meeting,  with  the 
recommendation  that  January  be 
reserved  for  one  or  two  concentrated 
activities.  It  suggested 

approximately  three  class  hours  per 
week,  no  hour  tests,  and  an 
emphasis  on  independent  work.  The 
original  intent,  according  to  one 
faculty  member  was  "to  allow  a 
student  to  devote  his  attention  to 
fewer  subjects  at  a  time  without 
upsetting  the  total  time  allotted  to 
distribution  subjects  and  the  major 
field." 

The  CEP  proposal  declared  that 
the  new  curriculum  was  "intended 
to  provide  a  dramatically  different 
educational  experience,"  and. 
claimed  that  "all  Winter  Study 
Programs  should  have  an  element  of 
independent  study."  The  CEP 
justified  Winter  Study  as  "a  change 
of  pace,"  which  would  "open  new 
horizons." 

"The  programs  suggested  by  the 
various  departments  should 
encourage  students  to  participate  in 
an  educational  experience,  which, 
with  its  concentration  in  one  area 
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and  its  emphasis  on  individual 
initiative,  should  be  significantly 
different  from  that  of  a  four-course 
semester,"  the  proposal  read.  "The 
projects  should  be  substantially 
different  in  character  and  approach 
from  the  regular  fall  and  spring 
semester  courses." 

"It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
rationale  of  the  program  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  this  type  of  study  is 
itself  an  important  educational 
experience  and  that  the  change  of 
educational  pace  and  format  adds  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the 
regular  terms." 

Students  favored  the  ideals  that 
the  more  relaxed  schedule  endorsed. 
They  were  afraid,  however,  that 
professors  would  squeeze  14  weeks' 
worth  of  material  into  the  shorter 
regular  semester,  and  that  a  six- 
week  period  might  become 
monotonous"  "leading  to  a  six-week 
punt."  Faculty  were  optimistic  that 
the  change  would  afford  "greater 
felexibility  to  test  out  new  ideas" 
and  encourage  students  to  "direct 
their  own  education." 

The  proposal  was  the  beginning  of 
an  enlightened  attitude,  but  one  that 
Williams  in  May  of  1965  was  not 
quite  ready  to  institute  in  practice. 
The  faculty  voted  51-43  in  favor,  but 
this  fell  just  short  of  the  required  60 
per  cent  majority.  The  community 
stirred,  however,  and  reform  was  on 
the  way. 

After  further  debate,  meetings 
and  student-faculty  cooperation,  the 
first  winter  study  catalogue 
emerged  in  the  spring  of  1967.  The 
'67  program  differed  from  the 
faculty's  earlier  proposal  in 
requiring  students  to  take  only  one 
course,  rather  than  the  two,  for 
twenty-six  days.  The  catalogue, 
prepared  by  the  College  Council 
Curriculum  Committee,  included  a 
large  number  of  condensed  courses 
or  parts  of  courses  which  differed 
little  from  regular  semester 
offerings.  There  was  a  sustaining 
language  stipulation  and  a 
requirement  that  students  take  at 
least  one  winter  study  course  in  their 


major  field  during  junior  or  senior 
year.  (This  requirement  became 
optional  at  the  discretion  of  the 
departments  and  major  programs  in 
1971). 

A  mock  registration  was  held  in  May 
to  determine  the  extent  and  nature 
of  student  interests.  Most  Winter 
Study  choices  were  fairly  consistent 
with  regular  term  interests.  The 
most  popular  course  was  "New  York 
Financial  Markets'^. 

A  provision  was  made  for  students 
to  design  their  own  projects  with 
faculty  approval. 

The  faculty  agreed  to  grade  this 
ninth  course  pass  fail  in  the  hopes 
that  students  would  be  encouraged 
to  study  fields  that  they  would 
normally  avoid  because  of  difficulty 
and  fear  of  failure. 

The  institution  of  the  4-1-4  term 
system  lengthened  the  calendar 
year  by  fourteen  days.  The  C.E.P. 
decided  to  lessen  divisional 
requirements  from  two  years  in 
each  to  one,  and  drop  the  language 
requirement  altogether.  First 
semester  finals  were  scheduled 
before  Christmas,  a  change  that 
students  feared  would  eliminate  a 
vital  catching-up  period.  Winter 
Study  inspired  innovation  in  many 
forms. 

Students  looked  forward  to  their 
first  winter  study  with  enthusiasm. 
Thirty  students  pursued  off-campus 
projects  and  a  hundred  more  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  short  field  trips 
as  part  of  their  projects.  Some 
WSP's  offered  trips  to  the 
Caribbean,  to  Nairobi,  and  to 
London,  as  well  as  to  urban 
communities  in  New  England.  Fifty 
students  created  their  own  99's. 

Co-education  made  its  first  inroad 
during  this  January  of  1968,  with  the 
introduction  of  a  single  Smith 
exchange  student. 

Winter  Study  was  succeeded  by 
problems,  both  foreseen  and 
unforeseen,  but  the  overwhelming 
feeling  was  one  of  tremendous  relief 
that  pervaded  not  just  January,  but 
the  entire  year.  Only  seven  students 
failed  their  projects,  and  they  were 


allowed  to  make  these  up  during 
June.  No  one  was  asked  to  resign 
from  the  school  due  to  gross 
negligence. 

In  1975,  the  Winter  Study 
Committee  restated  the  educational 
goals  of  its  program.  Unlike 
January  terms  at  some  other 
colleges,  WSP  "is  primarily  an  on- 
campus  period  of  study,  though 
some  projects  involve  travel  and  off- 
campus  work  is  permitted  for  99 
projects."  It  was  understood  that 
Winter  Study  would  be  carried  out  at 
a  relatively  small  extra  cost  to  the 
college. 

"The  on-campus  character  and 
single  required  course  would  also 
encourage  students  in  "one 
educational  purpose  of  the  program: 
that  students  will  have  more  time 
than  the  other  two  semesters  permit 
to  participate  in  the  extra-curricular 
educational  offerings  of  the  College, 
to  attend  lectures,  panel  discussions 
and  concerts,  or  to  take  part  in 
special  projects  offered  in  the 
various  arts  and  in  the  Athletic 
Department." 

The  Committee  saw  problems 
meeting  the  educational  goals  of 
Winter  Study  within  what  it  called  a 
"niggardly"  budget,  but  expressed 
continuing  satisfaction  with  the 
program  if  "one-third  of  the 
students  did  superior  work  during 
Winter  Study,  another  third 
satisfactory  work,  and  a  remaining 
third  work  that  was  only  indifferent. 
It  was  part  of  the  original  intention 
of  the  plan  that  they  (the  indifferent 
third)  should  be  free  to  do  so." 

Williams'  implementation  of  the  4- 
1-4  plan,  the  first  curricular  reform 
here  in  30  years,  precipitated  its 
adoption  at  several  surrounding 
schools  including  Skidmore  and 
Middlebury.  Though  marked  for 
restructure  according  to  periodic 
reviews  from  the  start,  the  Winter 
Study  Period  proved  to  be  a  success, 
and  paved  the  '  way  for  the 
development  of  a  "New  Williams." 


Winter  Study  wa*  originally  viewed 
as  a  "cliange  of  pace"  in  which 
students  could  take  advantage  of 
varied  intellectual,  cultural  and 
athletic  offerings.  (photos  by 

Buckner,,  S.  Read,  Cast,  Prasad,  and 
Buckner) 
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Student 
cynicism 
turns  to 
enthusiasm 

by  Susan  Edwards  and 
Karin  Keitel 

Reaction  to  Winter  Study  since  its 
fateful  introduction  in  January,  1968, 
has  been  understandably  varied  as 
students  have  attempted  to 
integrate  a  working  attitude  towards 
this  flexible,  innovative  (and 
therefore,  more  tolerant) 
educational  experience  with  their 
sense  of  the  regular  semesters' 
demands. 

At  first,  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two  without  complaint. 
Students  feared  that  a  curricular 
change  reducing  regular  semesters 
to  12  weeks  would  result  merely  in 
cramming  14  weeks  of  class  into  this 
shorter  period  of  time.  The  work 
load  would  increase  and  pressure 
would  become  even  more  intense. 
Besides,  they  felt,  the  proposed  six 
weeks  in  January  was  simply  not 
enough  time  to  "delve  deeply  into  a 
new  and  different  discipline." 

A  Record  poll  taken  shortly  afteij 
the  first  Winter  Study  revealed  that 
just  the  opposite  feelings  were 
prevalent.  Overwhelming  student 
opinion  was  that  Winter  Study 
afforded  opportunities  for  unique 
course  work,  sufficient  time  for 
individual  interests  and  unusual 
courses.  In  addition,  they  felt  that 
the  shift  in  calendar  improved  the 
atmosphere  for  study,  not  just 
during  WSP,  but  for  the  entire  year. 

During  January  there  was  an 
increase  in  extracurricular 
activities  ranging  from  reading  and 
playing  musical  instruments  to 
skiing,  drinking  and,  naturally, 
sleeping.  One  student  observed, 
"The  only  thing  added  is  the  luxury 
event:  sports,  flicks,  the  tube, 
roadtrips."  Another  said,  "There 
was  an  attitude  that  this  was  a  play 
month."  Most  students,  however, 
defended  the  more  academic 
advantages  of  the  new  system: 
chances  to  travel,  experience  and 
research. 

Criticism  was  basically 
constructive.  There  was  a  call  for 
more  individual  projects,  more 
opportunity  for  experimental 
courses,  and  a  more  thorough 
explanation  of  course  expectations 
in  the  catalogue.  Students  worked 
with  faculty  and  the  program 
continued  to  change. 

Response  to  the  catalogue  for  WSP 


71,  however,  was  decidedly 
negative.  Students  complained  that 
the  courses  exhibited  a  lack  of 
imagination.  They  were  discouraged 
by  heavy  prerequisites  and  limited 
offerings  in  departments  of  interest 
and  wanted  fewer  "minisem- 
ester"  courses  emphasizing 
reading  and  writing.  The  opinion 
was  that  "rather  than  offering 
exciting  and  different  means  of 
learning,  the  catalogue  read  like  a 
regular  course  listing." 

These  criticisms  were  countered 
with  statements  that  Winter  Study 
was  "a  time  to  judge  your  own 
imagination,  not  that  of  others."  One 
letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Record 
suggested  that  most  courses  were 
flexible  and  invited  students  to  aid  in 
their  design. 

Tlie  results  of  a  1971  sampling  of 
student  opinion  by  David  Booth  and 
the  Winter  Study  committee 
revealed  that  students  must  have 
taken  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  for  "student  response 
to  Winter  Study  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable." 

Slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
721  sampled  said  that  it  was 
completely  independent  in  carrying 
out  its  Winter  Study  work.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  rated  the  amount  of 
supervision  they  received  as  "very 
little"  or  "moderate."  The  vast 
majority  (83  per  cent)  felt  that  its 
instructors  asked  about  as  much 
work  as  they  should  have,  given  the 
varied  educational  goals  of  Winter 
Study. 


r^ 


Students  have  historically  shown  great  enthusiasm  for  Winter  Study. 


than  regular  semester  courses, 
while  40  per  cent  felt  that  it  was  at 
least  as  challenging. 

A  majority  also  felt  that  the 
Winter  Study  experience 
contributed  more  to  their  personal 
development  than  regular  semester 
courses,  and  65  per  cent  revealed 
that  they  became  more  involved 
with  Winter  Study  projects  than  with 
their  courses.  Almost  90  per  cent  felt 
that  Winter  Study  was  an  excellent 
idea,  "if  properly  carried  out." 

Activities  during  the  1971  Winter 
Study  classes  included  lectures, 
discussions,  movies,  library 
research,  writing  reports  and 
papers,  private  consultation  with 
instructors  and,  most  popular, 
individual  reflection.  In  fact,  79  per 
cent  of  those  answering  the 
questionnaire  felt  that  they  had 
gained  a  significant  amount  of  self- 
knowledge  over  the  month  of 
January. 

Although    a    significant    number 


Fears  of  increased  pressure  during 

regular  semesters  bother  '68  participants 

but  subside  by  '71  poll. 


Booth  concluded  that  the  17  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  which 
enrolled  in  99s  worked  "harder, 
more  independently,  received 
greater  academic  benefit  and  were 
more  satisfied  with  their  projects" 
than  ever  before. 

In  comparing  their  Winter  Study 
projects  to  regular  semester 
courses,  students  said  that  the 
former  tended  to  be  at  least  as 
challenging  and  they  imparted  as 
much  knowledge,  while  remaining 
highly  interesting  and  worthwhile. 
Nine  per  cent  felt  their  Winter  Study 
projects  were  the  most  interesting 
work  they  had  ever  done  at 
Williams,  while  51  per  cent  called 
them  "highly  interesting."  Only  a 
quarter  of  those  polled  felt  that  its 
project  was  less  productive  than  a 
regular  semester  course  in  terms  of 
acquired  knowledge. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  those 
responding  felt  that  Winter  Study 
was  more  challenging  academically 


said  that  the  faculty  made  Winter 
Study  "somewhat  of  an  academic 
joke  because  of  the  low  standards  it 
set"  and  a  majority  (62  per  cent)  felt 
the  same  was  true  for  students,  50 
per  cent  indicated  that  they  were 
"highly  satisfied  with  the  Winter 
Study  Program,  and  38  per  cent 
more  indicated  that  they  were 
satisfied.  Only  14  per  cent  said  that 
they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the 
regular  semester  curriculum,  while 
49  per  cent  rated  themselves 
satisfied. 

In  1972,  changes  in  the  WSP 
curriculum  indicated         an 

acknowledgement  of  student 
feedback.  A  Record  editorial 
commended  the  faculty  and 
administration  for  presenting  new 
options  including  alumni 
participation,  some  student-taught 
courses,  and  an  evaluation  of 
career-oriented  projects. 

What  to  do  with  free  time  became 
a  major  topic  for  discussion  and 


(photo by  Janson) 
concern.  Many  students  used  the 
period  to  pursue  their  own  interests, 
rather  than  to  develop  a  sense  of 
community,  as  the  faculty  had 
hoped.  Still,  a  large  number  felt  that 
January  was  a  waste  of  time,  and 
though  reluctant  to  give  it  up,  found 
little  to  merit  its  continuation? 

In  subsequent  years,  students 
continued  to  blame  their 
dissatisfaction  on  the  faculty.  A 
complaint  lodged  in  1976  by  the 
Record  staff  echoed  earlier 
criticism  by  reporting  that  "the 
projects  offered  each  year  are  more 
and  more  academic" 

Most  students  agreed  that  Winter 
Study  would  give  back  to  one  what 
one  put  into  it.  If  nothing  else,  it 
offered  a  chance  to  get  to  know  one's 
roommate  better.  For  those  who 
took  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
go  on  trips,  devise  new  courses  or 
take  up  and  expand  new  interests, 
the  time  spent  was  valuable.  For 
others  who  merely  used  it  to  catch 
up  on  sleep,  parties,  and  ski  trips,  it 
was  much  less  so. 

Last  year  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee  publicized  a 
study  revealing  that  the  older 
students  become,  the  more  inclined 
to  question  the  academic 
value  of  Winter  Study.  According  to 
the  study,  upperclassmen  were  also 
more  likely  to  put  serious  effort  and 
time  into  their  projects.  Some 
seniors  tended  to  view  January  as 
the  time  in  which  their  work  was  the 
most  intense  and  rewarding  of  their 
four  years  at  Williams.  The  Review 
Committee  attributed  this 
seriousness  of  purpose  to  the  fact 
that  many  seniors  used  Winter  Study 
for  extensive  work  on  their  theses 
and  honors  projects.  Criticism  of 
Winter  Study  in  this  poll  centered 
around  a  lack  of  seriousness 
reliance  but  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  graduating  seniors. 

Each  year  students  have  criticized 
aspects  of  the  program,  and  others 
have  criticized  the  criticism.  No  one 
has  yet  called  for  an  end  to  WSP,  or 
if  he  has  done  so  quietly,  without 
calling  attention  to  himself. 
Everyone  has  realized,  and  many 
have  said,  "we  never  had  it  so 
good!" 
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A  sampling  of  early  courses 

Historical  variety,  recent  evaluations 


by  Susan  Edwards  and 
Karin  Keitel 

"Aggression  in  Society:  Inherited 
or  Acquired?"  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  courses  in  the  first 
Winter  Study  period.  More  than  350 
students  elected  "Aggression"  for 
their  introduction  to  Williams  new 
Winter  Study  Program. 

Winter  Study  featured  innovative 
courses  from  its  very  beginning.  An 
Anthropology  project,  entitled 
Ethnographic  Field  Research, 
attracted  seventeen  students  who 
travelled  to  the  island  of  Roatan, 
Honduras.  One  student  studied  the 
teaching  of  science  in  London. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  concern  for 
the  Vietnam  War  during  the  late 
sixties,  Professor  Kurt  Tauber 
offered  a  course  on  the  thought  of 
professional      soldiers,      called 
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"Political  Perspective  of  the 
Military  Mind:  A  comparative 
analysis." 

The  second  Winter  Study  period 
continued  to  offer  unusual  courses. 
The  Admissions  office  scheduled  a 
course  called  "The  Black  Student  at 
a  Predominately  White  College." 
With  the  limited  enrollment  of  three 
or  four  students,  three  admissions 
officers  travelled  to  black  high 
schools  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  for  two  weeks 
to  "increase  the  number  of  black 
students  at  Williams  and  to 
recognize  the  problems  of  trying  to 
bring  blacks  to  Williams." 

Students  could  also  exchange  to 
Old  Westbury  College,  which, 
provided  a  career  oriented  program 
in  contrast  to  the  Liberal  Arts 
education  at  Williams.  Another 
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course  in  the  1969  Winter  Study 
period  took  students  to  Patterson, 
N.J.  to  work  in  various  urban 
agencies. 

Interest  in  urban  affairs  continued 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  1970  Winter 
Study  period.  Professor  John 
Eusden  liegan  teaching  his  course  on 
Zen.  Courses  that  year  included  the 
"Problem  of  Self-Deception,,"  and 
"Codebreaking."  Visiting  professor 
Fred  Leavitt  taught  a  course  in 
"Psycho-pharmacholoty",  in  which 
students  evaluated  experiments 
with  drugs.  Students  administered 
barbliuates,  amphetamines,  and 
placebos. 

In  1971,  Eusden  continued  to  teach 
this  course  on  Zen.  "Political 
Science  Fiction"  was  also  offered. 

The  most  unusual  course  offered 
in  1972  was  undoubtedly  "The 
Symbolic  Content  of  Male  Hair 
Length,"  offered  by  the 
Anthropology  department.  The 
course  description  explained  that 
"students  applying  will  be  selected 
in  part  on  the  criteria  of  their  own 
hairy  or  non-hairy  appearance.  This 
does  not  preclude  women." 

1972  was  also  the  year  of  the  trip. 
Williams  students  ventured  to 
London,  for  only  $360;  to  Italy,  for 
$295;  Belgium  for  $385;  and  Spain 
for  $500.  Others  spent  January  in 
Mississippi  studying  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  in  New  Hampshire 
studying  the  primary.  One  lucky 
group  of  students  helped  build  a 
vacation  retirement  home  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  year  1973  was  spent  closer  to 
home  studying  "Children's  Play  and 
Children's  Playthings,"  and  the 
"PhD  Syndrome:  Graduate  school 
and  the  Sub-Culture  of  the 
Contemporary  University." 

"The  Scientific  Approach  to 
Winemaking"  and  "Gravemarkers 
in  Local  Cemeteries"  attracted 
student  interest  in  1974.  The  Music 
and  Dance  departments  ambitiously 
planned  a  performance  of  "Les 
Noces'  by  Stravinsky— a  project 
entailing  four  pianists,  a  percussion 
orchestra,  four  solo  singers,  a 
chorus  of  32,  plus  nine  solo  dancers, 
and  a  corps  de  ballet  of  18. 

In  1975,  the  emphasis  turned  away 
from  urban  studies  and  civil  rights 
courses  of  the  late  sixties  to^  new 
issuesr  The  course  "Forced  Busing 
in  the  Boston  schools:  An  Inside 
Look  at  the  Issues  and  the  People 
Concerned"  included  housing 
students  with  families  whose 
children  were  to  be  bused  in  Boston. 

Williams  travelled  again  in  1976, 
this  time  to  Germany  for  $750,  and 
Spain  for  $700.  A  trip  to  West  Africa 
to  study  the  "Art  and  Archtecture  of 


TABLES  1-2 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

STUDENTS 

RECEIVING 

FIRST  CHOICES 

1968 

1975 

78 

1969 

1976 

82 

1970 

1977 

80 

1971     91 

1978 

82 

1972     89 

1979 

80 

1973     82 

1980 

Not 

1974     88 

available 

NUMBERS 

OF  STUDENTS 

IN  99'$ 

1968       53 

1969     158 

1975 

257 

1970     169 

1976 

245 

1971     275 

1977 

303 

1972     358 

1978 

349 

1973     331 

1979 

272 

1974     376 

1980 

265 

Africa"  was  offered  for  a  mere 
$1,085.  Courses  intrigued  students 
with  such  titles  as  "How  to  Gamble 
if  you  must  ..."  and  "From  Cell 
Division  to  Long  Division."  The 
more  serious  could  indulge  in 
courses  on  feminism  and  the 
Community  housing  movement  in 
New  York  City. 

A  1977  CEP  study  attempted  to 
generalize  the  trend  of  WS  courses 
by  categorizing  offerings  from  1968- 
77  in  five  divisions,  including 
academic  mini-courses; 
experiential  (internships, 
performances,  etc.);  skills,  crafts 
and  techniques;  independent  studies 
or  thesis  (not  including  99's)  and 
language  sustaining  courses.  The 
committee  also  studied  enrollment 
figures  in  each  category  and  the 
annual  percentage  of  students 
receiving  their  firsfc  choice  Winter 
Study  project. 

The  trend  during  the  ten-year 
period  has  been  away  from 
academic  mini-courses  towards  the 
experimential  and  skills  categories 
(see  graphs  and  tables  below).  The 
CEP  also  noted  substantial 
increases  in  independent  or  thesis- 
type  projects.  Enrollment  figures 
closely  followed  category 
breakdowns. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  the 
diversity  of  WSP  offerings  was  in 
keeping  with  the  original  philosophy 
of  Winter  Study  and  that  a  sort  of 
equilibrium  between  academic  and 
experiential  and  skill-oriented 
projects  had  been  reached  between 
1976  and  1977.  It  i  endorsed  a 
continuing  effort  to  create  approach 
any  and  all  such  projects  with 
innovation  like  that  evidenced  in  ttie 
program's  garly  years  and  that 
necessary  to  keep  Winter  Study  a 
vital  learning  experience  distinct 
from  regular-semester  courses. 
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The  faculty 's  opinions  develop 


Support  for  Winter  Study  goals  and  methods  grows 


Since  Winter  Study  began  in  1968, 
the  faculty  has  consistently 
expressed  overwhelming  support  for 
the  interim. 

"The  first  Winter  Study  Period 
was  like  heaven  on  earth,"  declares 
William  Grant,  professor  of  Biology, 
who  taught  the  most  popular  project 
in  Winter  Study's  first  'year, 
"Aggression  in  Society."  In 
changing  from  the  5-5  calendar  to  a 
4-1-4,  Grant  said  that  there  was  "a 
feeling  of  rejuvenation,  and  there 
were  great  expectations  in  the 
students." 

Chairman  of  the  first  Winter  Study 
Committee,  H  William  Oliver, 
stresses  that  during  the  first  Winter 
Study  period,  the  college  made  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  keep  the 
college  together  as  a  community. 
"At  the  time  Williams  instituted 
Winter  Study,  other  colleges  were 
also  forming  similar  programs,  and 
their  attitude  tended  to  be  'Let's 
travel.'  We  wanted  to  stay  away 
from  that.  It  was  expected  that 
faculty  members  would  be  here  even 
if  they  weren't  teaching," 

Grant  states  that  although  faculty 
did  not  have  any  specific  guidelines 
for  formulating  their  first  Winter 
Study  courses,  all  of  them  had 
participated  in  the  debates  and  "had 
an  idea  of  what  Winter  Study  was  all 
about." 

"Interpretations  of  what  Winter 
Study  was  differed,  of  course,"  adds 
Grant,  "They  should  be  different 
and  always  will  be  different." 


Most  of  the  first  courses  he  recalls 
v;ere  what  he  terms  "academic 
mini-courses."  An  "academic  mini" 
is  a  model  of  a  regular  semester 
course,  although  not  simply  a 
condensation  of  one." 

In  1968,  80  per  cent  of  the  courses 
were  academic  minis,  (see  Course 
article,  tables  and  graphs).  By  1977, 
this  figure  had  dropped  to  47  per 
cent.  Grant  says,  and  15  per  cent 
were  experimenial,  14  per  cent 
involved  "skills  techniques,"  23  per 
cent  were  thesis  oriented  and  2  per 
cent  were  language  sustaining. 

Professor  Henry  Bruton,  who  also 
chaired  the  Winter  Study  Committee 
in  its  early  years,  remembers  a 
feeling  of  genuine  interest 
characteristic  of  both  faculty 
members  and  stoidents.  "During  my 
year  as  chairman,  I  think  we 
achieved  reasonable  success  in 
establishing  a  community  feeling 
among  the  faculty  and  students," 
Bruton  states. 

Winter  Study  was  not  without  its 
problems  during  its  first  years, 
however.  Oliver  recalls  that  as 
chairman  of  the  first  Winter  Study 
Committee  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
first  problems.  "We  often  had  to 
solve  them  on  the  spot,"  he  says. 

Winter  Study  had  "growing 
pains"  through  the  years,  and  the 
faculty  continually  assessed  the 
success  of  the  period.  In  1970  the  WS 
Committee  provided  guidelines  for 
what  constituted  9  "good"  99.  The 
committee's  report  made  on  March 


24,  1970,  noted  the  rapid  increase  in 
failures  in  recent  years  and 
suggested  that  the  faculty  had  to 
make  clear  their  criteria  for  a  pass. 
The  report  noted  optimistically, 
"There  is  a  wealth  of  experience  to 
be  tapped  among  students   .  .  ." 

Burton  recalls  that,  by  the  time  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Winter  Study  had  already  been 
through  its  "teething  pains."  He  was 
asked  to  offer  the  faculty  advice  as 
to  what  constituted  a  good  Winter 
Study  course.  "I  told  them  that  a 
Winter  Study  course  should  not  be  a 
'little  course.'  We  needed  new  kinds 
of  approaches  to  teach  and  to 
learn,"  he  says. 

He  also  advised  the  faculty  to  look 
carefully  at  99  proposals.  "In  the 
previous  two  years,  the  99's  had 
been  too  ambitious,"  he  says.  "They 
were  more  suited  to  a  Ph.D.  thesis, 
rather  than  a  one  month  exercise." 

Bruton  even  recalls  a  paper  from 
his  first  Winter  Study  taught  in  1968. 
"The  course  was  the  Role  of 
Technology  in  Society,"  he 
remembers,  "and  one  student  wrote 
a  paper  on  'The  Automobile:  Was  it 
worth  it?'  He  decided  it  wasn't." 

A  1971  survey  of  the  faculty 
revealed  its  very  strong  support  as  a 
body  for  the  program.  Forty  per 
cent  of  those  responding  were  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  program  as  it 
stood  then  without  changes,  while  56 
per  cent  endorsed  retention  with 
slight  modifications.  Only  four  per 
cent  opposed  Winter  Study. 


Both  students  and 
faculty  see  Winter 
Study  as  an 
opportunity  to 
get  to  know  each 
other  better. 
Picture  at  left. 
Professor  Whitney 
Stoddard  talking 
with  Marc 
Johnson '81. 


(photo  by  Kraus) 


When  asked  to  evaluate  the 
educational  value  of  the  Winter 
Study  classes  they  had  offered,  12 
per  cent  of  the  faculty  felt  that  their 
WSP's  were  of  significantly  higher 
educational  worth  than  those 
courses  they  offered  during  the 
regular  semester,  while  22  per  cent 
rated  WSP's  slightly  higher  in  value 
and  47  per  cent  felt  that  their  WSP's 
were  at  least  as  valuable  as  their 
regular  semester  courses.  Most 
faculty  members  in  1971  rated  the  99 
projects  that  year  as  unusually 
original,  well-executed  and 
independent. 

The  faculty  experimented  with 
novel  techniques  and  subjecl 
matter  in  1971,  as  44  per  cent  tried 
these  techniques  with  good  results, 
and  46  per  cent  attempted  to  broach 
unfamiliar  or  novel  subjects  with 
success.  Seventy-three  per  cent  fell 
that  the  flexibility  of  the  program 
contributed  to  its  success. 

Only  one  fifth  of  the  faculty  felt 
that  their  Winter  Study  projects 
might  have  worked  as  well  if  offered 
during  the  regular  semester.  A  full 
one-third  felt  that  their  projects 
were  inconceivable  within  the 
regular  semester  structure. 

Most  faculty  in  1971  (72  per  cent) 
designed  their  projects  with 
independent  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student  in  mind.  Almost  one-half  of 
those  polled  were  in  favor  of  setting 
up  Winter  Study  groups  composed  of 
both  students  and  faculty,  both  to 
study  new  material  in  a  variety  of 
areas  and  to  further  student-faeuKy 
relations. 

A  1974  faculty  questionnaire 
showed  that  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
were  in  favor  of  the  program  and 
thought  it  should  be  continued  on  the 
4-1-4  calendar  scheme.  The 
remaining  one-third  suggested 
many  ways  in  which  Winter  Study 
might  be  improved,  including 
abolition  and  requiring  two  or  three 
courses  (rather  than  one)  during 
January.  Others  thought  Winter 
Study  work  should  be  voluntary. 

Last  year  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee  once  again 
polled  faculty  members  aboul  the 
program  in  order  to  present 
recommendations  for  the  program. 
The  faculty  continues  to  give 
overwhelming  support  to  Winter 
Study,  although  concerns  about 
increasing  numbers  of  99's,  the 
drain  a  3  out  of  4  Project  workload 
had  on  scholarly  faculty  pursuits, 
and  a  perceived  indifference 
towards  January  academics  on  the 
part  of  students  surfaced. 

From  this  came  recommendations 
to  cut  faculty  involvement  to  one  of 
every  two  WS  periods,  the  institution 
of  the  "perfunctory  pass"  and 
guidelines  calling  for  an  average 
student  time  commitment  of  15 
hours  per  week  to  their  projects. 
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by  Eric  Schmitt 
andJohn  Seteai 

Energy  consumption  at  Williams 
is  never  higher  than  during  January 
and  February,  according  to 
Buildings  and  Grounds  mechanical 
engineer  John  Holden. 

Holden  said  that  in  1978-79  the 
College  spent  approximately 
$100,000  for  heating  oil  and  $45,000 
for  electricity  during  the  January 
Winter  Study  Period.  For  the  entire 
year  the  College  spent  just  over 
$900,000  for  heating  oil  and 
electricity. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  major 
concern  for  B  &  G.  But  while  specific 
efforts  are  made  during  the  winter 
months,  Holden  said  little  can  be 
done  to  increase  conservation 
during  WSP. 

"Griffin  Hall  is  the  only  building 
that  can  be  completely  closed 
down,"  Holden  said,  "because  there 
is  still  a  heavy  demand  for 
classrooms  during  WSP,  and  the 
student  population  is  roughly    the 


Holden  is  anticipating  aid  from  the 
federal  government  to  help  finance 
such  investments. 

"The  National  Energy  Act  of  1978 
provides  50  per  cent  funding  for 
energy  conservation  projects," 
Holden  said.  "Active  legislation  is 
still  two  to  three  months  away,  and 
we  are  still  writing  up  our  proposals 
(which  are  approved  and  funded 
upon  the  t)asis  of  "need"  and  cost- 
efficiency  ) , "  Holden  continued,  "but 
if  we  could  get  partial  funding  for 
the  replacement  windows,  we  could 
end  up  saving  a  lot  of  energy." 

The  conservation  drive  has  taken 
its  toll  on  the  individual. 

"Our  prime  goal  used  to  be 
comfort,"  Holden  said.  "Now, 
comfort  is  almost  secondary  to 
energy  conservation.  The  energy 
conservation  program  here  started 
as  an  environmental  concern.  Now, 
it's  equally  important  as  a  financial 
and  moral  concern." 

Turning  down  thermostats  and 
packing  insulation  into  a  few  attics 


temperature  reductions  in  buildings 
are  a  threat  to  individual  comfort. 
The  extensive  use  of  buildings 
during  WSP  precludes  closing  down 
buildings  other  than  Griffin.  Capital 
investments  await  federal  funding. 
Closing  down  Row  House  kitchens, 
and  consolidating  classrooms  and 
residences  is  impractical  because  of 
the  large  number  of  students  who 
remain  on-campus  during  WSP. 

The  only  remaining  reduction 
measure  of  any  significance  is  the 
elimination  of  WSP,  which  would 
save  the  bulk  of  May's  energy  costs. 
To  consider  eliminating  WSP  as  an 
energy  conservation  effort  is  to 
place  the  same  value  on  the 
program  as  on  two  weeks  worth  of 
heating  oil. 

Precise  figures  of  non-energy 
costs  of  Winter  Study  do  not  exist. 

Says  Fred  Greene,  Winter  Study 
Committee  chairman,  "If  you  were 
to  say  it  costs  us  $25,000  to  have  four 


The  costs  of  WSP 


same  as  during  the  semester." 

Closing  down  Griffin  saves  the 
College  $600,  but  longer-term 
measures  are  primarily  responsible 
for  saving  the  College  $400,000  from 
the  projected  1978-79  annual  costs 
(based  on  the  1971-72  consumption 
rate) . 

Student  residences  are  set  at  66 
degrees;  classrooms  and 
administration  offices  at  65  degrees. 
Night  setback  devices  reduce 
temperatures  in  academic  buildings 
to  50-55  degrees  for  a  minimum  of 
eight  hours  while  student  residences 
are  dropped  down  to  60  degrees  for 
at  least  six  hours.  "The  night  set- 
back results  in  a  15  per  cent 
reduction  in  energy  consumption," 
Holden  said. 

Proper  insulation  saves  a 
significant  amount  of  energy, 
according  to  Holden.  Last  year,  a 
much  larger,  but  more  modern 
building— Sawyer  Library— used  the 
same  amount  of  heating  oil  ($8500) 
as  did  the  older  Chemistry  Building. 
Holden  also  compared  Sawyer  with 
Hopkins  Hall  ($7000),  •  the  AMT 
($14,000)  and  the  Stetson-Roper 
Building  ($21,000). 

To  fight  growing  energy  costs  the 
College  has  made  additional  capital 
investments.  Aluminum 
replacement  windows  reduce  heat 
consumption  by  15  per  cent  and  have 
been  installed  in  Fitch  and  Currier. 
The  installation  of  storm  windows  on 
some  of  the  older  campus  buildings 
has  also  cut  consumption  markedly. 


during  WSP  saves  money,  but  both 
measures  assume  a  WSP  exists. 
Critics  of  WSP  point  to  the  energy 
that  could  be  saved  if  WSP  were 
eliminated.  Under  one  such  plan,  the 
second  semester  would  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  January  and  school 
would  end  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Besides  saving  money,  the  proposal 
would  also  decrease  the  risk  of 
damaging  pipes  the  College  takes 
every  time  it  "turns  the  campus 
down"  in  January  rather  than  in 
May. 

Holden  estimated  the  resulting 
savings  would  pay  half  of  January's 
heating  bill.  "The  College  pays  a 
$50,000-$60,000  premium  for  Winter 
Study,"  Holden  said. 

Abolishing  WSP  is  the  ultimate 
and  most  drastic  conservation  effort 
as  conventional  measures  have 
reached       a       limit.       Further 


weeks  of  Winter  Study  instead  of 
four  weeks  of  regular  term,  you 
wouldn't  be  too  far  wrong." 

"For  what  is  being  provided," 
observes  Provost  Neil  Grabois,  "it  is 
not  an  awful  lot  of  money."  Grabois 
estimates  the  additional  cost  of 
Winter  Study  as  opposed  to  four 
conventional  weeks  at  Williams  at 
"about  $30,000,"  but  could  not 
provide  more  precise  statistics. 

Approximate  figures,  however, 
assume  that  January  would  be  spent 
in  a  regular  semester  four  course 
schedule  taught  by  full-time 
Williams  faculty.. 

The  additional  costs  incurred  by 
Winter  Study  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories;  extra  financial  aid 
the  college  grants  students  who 
leave  the  campus;  for  films  and 
demonstrations;      and     adjunct 


teachers  and  speakers  brought  in  for 
January. 

The  third  category,  extra 
personnel,  consumes  the  largest 
part  of  the  Winter  Study  budget, 
about  $17,000,  according  to  Grabois. 
The  College  spends  $7,000  of  this  sum 
on  one-shot  lectures,  who  often 
speak  in  conjunction  with  some 
course. 

The  remaining  $10,000  goes  for  the 
hiring  of  adjunct  faculty,  who  come 
to  the  College  only  to  a  Winter  Study 
course.  This  year  22  adjunct  faculty 
(about  a  quarter  of  the  total)  will 
teach  courses. 

Five  of  these  are  spouses  of  full- 
time  Williams  faculty  members. 
Five  alumni,  three  staff  members, 
and  nine  instructors  who  usually 
teach  somewhere  besides  Williams, 
round  out  the  total. 

Last  i-ear  there  were  only  12 
adjunct  faculty,  but  the  reduction  in 
the  full-time  faculty's  load  from  two 
of  three  Winter  Study's  to  one  out  of 
two  meant  the  number  of  adjunct 
faculty  had  to  be  increased.  "I  would 
guess  we're  talking  numbers  of 
adjunct  faculty  in  the  low  twenties 
from  year  to  year,"  said  Greene. 
"This  way,  the  number  of  projects 
remains  the  same  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  around  100." 

Grabois  believes  the  College 
should  be  grateful  for  the  adjunct 
faculty.  "A  lot  of  people,"  he  says, 
"are  doing  a  lot  of  things  for  the 
college  for  less  money  than  they 
usually  get." 

Financial  aid  distributed  for 
Winter  Study  trips  totals  just  under 
$10,000,  according  to  Grabois. 
Money  also  goes  to  defray  the  cost  of 
some  financial  aid  students' 
travehng  99's. 

The  costs  of  Winter  Study  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  benefits,  but 
few  feel  that  $30,000  out  of  a  College 
operating  budget  of  about  twenty 
million  dollars  is  an  outrageous  sum 
to  pay  for  Winter  Study. 

"The  sums,"  says  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  Francis  Oakley,  "are  not 
enormous." 


Some  Energy  Facts:  1976-79 


Total  degree  days 
Total  building  area  (sq.  ft.) 
Grade  2  Oil  purchased  (gals.) 
Grade  6  Oil  purchased  <gals.) 
Natural  Gas  purchased  (MCF) 
Electricity  purchased  (KWH) 

COSTS 
Grade  2  Oil 
Grade  6  Oil 
Natural  Gas 
Electricity 

TOTAL  ENERGY  COSTS 


1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

7,522 

1,671,616 

202,478 

1,133,480 

6,077 

10,769,077 

7,496 

1,690,569 

191,700 

1,128,251 

5,252 

10,801,380 

7,193 
1,687,078 
205,938 
■   1,064,997 
5,7i9 
10,739,726 

$  89,802 

330,052 

17,166 

406,103 

$  92,755 

349,963 

18,253 

416,082 

$111,846 

329,309 

20,839 

445,564 

$843,123 

$877,053 

$907,558 

^yfii 
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"I  think  I'll  wait  til  January  to  fall  in  love;  I'll 
have  more  time." 


One  Winter  Study  project  introduced  students  to 
the  computer  as  a  research  tool.       (Helmuth) 


Professors  and  students  evalm 

Gargoyle  interviews  reveal  support  with  mild  dissension  among  some  up 


Theoretical  physics  is  not  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
average  Williams  Winter  Study  student. 

(photo  by  McClellan) 


by  Karon  Walker 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
originally  conceived  of  Winter  Study  as  a  change 
of  pace,  an  opportunity  for  students  to  explore 
unfamiliar  topics  more  independently  and  in 
greater  depth  without  regular  semester 
pressures.  Faculty  could  experiment  with  new 
subject  matter  and  techniques;  students  would 
be  freer  to  partake  of  the  extra-curricular 
offerings  on  campus,  an  educational  experience 
of  acknowledged  value. 

Inherent  in  such  goals,  the  Committee  felt,  was 
a  commitment  to  a  diversity  of  courses,  of 
expected  workloads  and  of  degrees  of  academic 
seriousness,  from  which  students  might  choose 
in  taking  more  responsibility  for  their  own 
educations.  Has  Winter  Study  succeeded  in 
achieving  these  goals  on  these  terms? 

Studies  and  questionnaires  through  the  years 
since  1968  have  revealed  continuing  support  for 
Winter  Study  on  the  part  of  both  students  and 
faculty.  Most  recently,  members  of  Gargoyle 
canvassed  students  and  professors  for  their 
opinions  on  the  structure,  advantages, 
disappointments  and  over-all  success  of  the 
Williams  Winter  Study  Program. 

Student  Feelings 

The  great  majority  of  students  whom  Gargoyle 
questioned  support  Winter  Study  unequivocally. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
upperclassmen,  however,  to  question  the 
educational  value  of  their  projects  and  the 
degree  of  intellectual  involvement  which  should 
be  and  is  demanded  of  Winter  Study  projects. 

"I  assumed  that  Winter  Study  implied  a 
serious  intellectual  or  artistic  interest  iij  a 
subject,  which  further  implies  a  time 
commitment  to  the  subject  even  outside  of 
class,"  said  Paul  Goren  '80.  "I  don't  see  this  as 
wide-spread." 

"The  variety  of  courses  is  essential,  but  I 
wonder  what  type  of  January  experience  is  most 
worthwhile,"  said  another  senior.  "I  want  a 
Winter  Study  that  will  give  me  skills  which  carry 
over  into  my  regular  semester  work  and  thus 
keep  the  blood  flowing  throughout  the  year, 
better  integrating  Winter  Study  into  my  total 
education.  I  don't  know  that  I've  had  such  an 
experience  yet." 

Although  most  students  agreed  that  they  put 
less  time  and  effort  into  their  Winter  Study 
projects  than  regular  semester  courses,  (mainly 
because  it  was  graded  on  a  pass-fail  basis),  they 
insisted  that  they  found  Winter  Study  courses 
generally  much  more  interesting. 

One  history  major  remarked  that  he  had  taken 
all-his  projects  outside  Division  II.  Although  not, 
rigorous  academic  pursuits,  these  courses  gave 
him  a  greater  appreciation  of  "the  world  outside 
history." 

Some  saw  a  discrepancy  in  their  expectations 
of  and  the  faculty's  actual  approach  to  Winter 
Study  teaching.  "This  is  a  time  for  innovation 
and  learning  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and 
students,"  said  Beth  Geismar  '80.  "Too  often, 
Winter  Study  courses  are  more  structured  and 
traditional  than  regular  semester  courses." 
Geismar  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  intensely 
academic  courses  in  a  successful  Winter  Study 
program,  but  indicated  that  the  faculty  might 


perhaps  place  more  stress  on  this  original  tenet 
of  Winter  Study. 

Students  attributed  the  faculty's  fear  of 
innovation  in  technique  and  subject  matter  to  an 
aversion  to  amatuerism.  "After  all,  we  do  get 
academic  credit  for  these  courses,"  said  one 
student.  "The  faculty  is  probably  under  pressure 
to  produce  justifiable  academic  courses,  on  top 
of  all  their  other  concerns."  (See  article,  p.  12  on 
the  implications  of  Winter  Study  for  faculty 
research,  etc.) 

"And  some  professors  make  a  joke  out  of 
Winter  Study,  or  avoid,  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  teaching  a  Winter  Study  project," 
another  commented.  She  said  that  it  was  difficult 
to  expect  students  to  take  academic  advantage 
of  Winter  Study's  presumed  change  of  pace  and 
structure  with  this  influence  pervading  some 
courses. 

"It  is  realistic,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the  self- 
educating  ideals  of  Winter  Study  can  work, 
placed  as  the  period  is  between  two  more 
structured,-  les6.  flexible,  more  pressured 
semesters.  This  provides,  of  course,  that  you  can 
depend  upon  the  student  body  to  be  responsible. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  depend  on  the  faculty, 
though,  too." 

Students  expressed  general  satisfaction  with 
Winter  Study  course  offerings,  for  reasons 
varying  from  "the  wide  diversity  of  expected 
time  commitment"  to  the  range  of  academic, 
experiential  and  skill  courses  available.  Their 
optimism  for  the  Winter  Study  Program, 
however,  found  its  source  in  the  99  option  and  the 
value  of  extracurricular  involvements  during 
January. 

Student  Views  of  99's 

Allowing  99  projects,  students  feel,  rounds  out 
Williams'  commitment  to  diversity  in  Winter 
Study  pursuits.  The  most  motivated  students  can 
follow  "real  academic  interests  in  a  framework 
of  their  own  design." 

The  best  99's  are  those  "systematic  and 
rigorous"  studies  that  combine  "sincerity, 
motivation  and  commitment"  to  an  area  of 
proven  interest  or  to  the  exploration  of  new 
subjects,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  during 
the  regular  semester: 

"Many  students  seem  to  benefit  much  more 
from  self-motivated,  self-policed  inquiry  than 
they  would  from  a  regimented,  externally 
imposed  course,"  said  one.  Others  expressed  the 
opinion  that  poor  99's  were  usually  the  product  of 
a  student's  negative  reaction  to  the  intensity  of  a 
regular  semester.  Although  students  generally 
feel  that  most  99's  fulfill  the  guidelines  for  good, 
worthwhile  Winter  Study  projects,  they  fear  that 
those  few  inconsistent  with  such  goals  have 
discouraged  or  biased  faculty  unfairly  against 
good  99's. 

Eric  Scheye  '80  said  that  all  Winter  Study 
projects  should  be  required  99's.  Most  students 
felt  that  99's,  on  or  off-campus,  should  be 
encouraged  more  than  they  are  presently  at  the 
very  least,  although  they  could  not  assess  the 
financial  ramifications  of  requiring  at  least  one 
WSP  to  be  a  99. 

Responses  to  questions  about  the  value  of 
extracurricular  involvements  during  Winter 
Study    were    invariably    defensive,    based 
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some  upperclassmen  and  younger  p 

primarily  on  a  widespread  assumption  that 
"extracurricular"  referred  only  to  a  popular 
January  activity,  drinking. 

"If  I  want  to  get  drunk  and  it  makes  me  happy, 
who  is  the  College  to  tell  me  it  doesn't  make  me 
happy?"  retorted  one  student.  Others  cite  Winter 
Study's  philosophy  of  sanctioning  extra- 
curricular activities  as  an  educational 
experience  to  justify  their  "excesses." 

Feeling  about  other  non-curricular  activities 
like  athletics  and  cultural  involvement  runs 
high,  however.  One  junior  expressed  dismay  that 
faculty  might  use  such  defensive  attitudes  to 
draw  unattractive  conclusions  about  the  entire 
student  body.  "I  enjoy  the  additional  time 
available  for  lectures,  sports,  parties  and  other 
forms  of  socializing,"  he  said]  "but  the  most 
important  part  of  Winter  Study  is  the  time  I 
spend  thinking  about  my  own  goals  and  how  I've 
lived  up  to  them." 

He  suggested  that  everyone  goes  through  this 
experience  of  self-assessment  during  Winter 
Study,  but  that  some  are  better  able  to  deal  with 
its  in  the  context  of  parties  and  alcohol  than  in 
quiet  self-relection. 

The  Student  Activities  Board,  meanwhile,  is 
attempting  to  revitalize  the  social  atmosphere  of 
the  College  by  coordinating  house  activities  and 
offering  additional  excursions.  Roger  Prevot, 
head  of  the  SAB,  feels  that  such  an  effort  is 
necessary  to  creating  a  more  productive  Winter 
Study  experience  based  on  this  important  extra- 
curricular aspect. 

Faculty  Views 

However  strong  support  for  the  concept  of 
Winter  Study  is  among  faculty  members, 
dissension  about  its  implementation  at  Williams 
is  pervasive.  Opinion  seems  to  coalesce  around 
two  standards:  the  tenured  and  non-tenured 
divisions  of  the  faculty. 

Untenured  faculty  members  note  a  major 
discrepancy  between  the  effort  students  put  into 
Winter  Study  and  the  time  faculty  puts  into 
preparing  their  courses.  Some  are  unwilling  to 
extend  themselves  in  preparation  for  what  little 
they  get  in  return.  They  also  feel  the  pressure  to 
publish  in  order  to  insure  job  security  (see  story, 
p.  12). 

Tenured  members  of  the  faculty  tend  for  the 
most  part  to  endorse  Winter  Study  with  fewer 
qualifications  and  felt  that  their  demanding 
courses  attracted  serious  students. 

The  faculty  as  a  whole  is  dedicated  to  the 
Winter  Study  ideals  pf  diversity  in  the  courses  it 
offers,  in  terms  of  time  commitment  and 
teaching  style.  Robert  Dalzell  says  that  his 
courses  are  "enormously  demanding  on  my  time 
and  energy,"  but  that  different  professors  like 
different  things.  Many  .noted  that  they  often 
stepped  outside  their  arejs  of  specialization, 
indeed,  sometimes  outside  their  departments  to 
teach  subject  matter  in  which  they  were  not 
necessarily  well  versed. 

Said  last  year's  Winter  Study  Review 
Committee  Chairman  William  Grant,  "The 
course  selection  during  Winter  Study  is  enriched 
and  varied.  In  fact,  there  are  at  least  ten  courses 
that  pique  me  each  January." 

He  added  that  he  could  not  understand  any 
lack  of  student  interest  or  excitement  over  WSP. 


rofessors. 

"The  offerings  can,  do  and  should  go  in  all 
directions,"  said  Victor  Hill,  a  past  chairman  of 
the  Winter  Study  Committee.  "The  faculty  takes 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  teach  courses 
and  use  techniques  not  necessarily  appropriate 
in  the  regular  semester,  so  you  see  a  much 
broader  range  of  subjects  in  Winter  Study  than 
other  times."  Like  those  of  other  professors, 
some  of  Hill's  experimental  Winter  Study 
courses  are  now  full-fledged  semester  offerings. 

George  Pistorius,  chairman  of  last  year's 
Winter  Study  Committee,  fears  that  innovation 
may  be  carried  too  far,  resulting  in  "an 
amateurism  in  Winter  Study  teaching"  which  he 
would  prefer  to  avoid. 

Professors  often  feel  that  four  weeks  is  not 
enough  time  to  sufficiently  develop  the  topic  they 
teach,  presumably  for  more  academic  credit 
that  regular  semester  courses  (4  credit  hours,  as 
opposed  to  3.25).  "We  fool  ourselves  into  thinking 
the  month  is  enough  time  to  really  develop  a  new 
interest  or  even  satisfy  an  old  one,"  said 
""istorius.  Thus,  some  faculty  feel  that  because 
Oi  time  constraints,  the  College  must  increase 
the  structure  of  Winter  Study  courses  and 
deemphasize  the  "change  of  pace"  championed 
by  the.CEP  in  its  original  recommendation. 

Pistorius  claims  that  the  need  for  a  "change  of 
pace"  paradoxically  stems  from  the  institution 
of  Winter  Study  itself.  "Winter  Study  has 
increased  the  academic  pressure  in  the  regular 
semesters  by  reducing  them  from  14  to  12 
weeks,"  he  said. 

Peter  Frost  said  that  the  change  of  academic 
pace  forces  students  to  deal  with  boredom,  a  skill 
which  is  as  of  much  value,  perhaps,  as  academic 
instruction.  Hill  believes  that  boredom  can  be 
productive  because  "some  students  feel  it  so 
acutely  that  they  go  to  the  library  to  read  books 
they'd  never  had  the  time  to  before." 

To  some  professors,  the  change  of  pace  is  an 


illusion.  "Everybody  values  a  change  of  pace,'" 
noted  Michael  Bell,  "but  Winter  Study  iS  not  as 
much  of  a  cnange  of  pace  for  faculty  as  it  is  for 
students.  The  energy  and  zeal  with  which  faculty 
approach  second  semester  might  be  improved 
without  it  (Winter  Study)." 

"I  had  to  scramble  to  prepare  for  second 
semester  courses,"  said  Patricia  Tracy. 

Said  William  Moomaw,  "The  prevailing 
attitudes  of  both  faculty  and  students  are  the 
problems.  In  their  face,  expectations  seem 
unrealistic."  He,  like  others,  indicated  that  some 
sort  of  attitude  change  in  Winter  Study  might  be 
necessary  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Faculty  on  99's 

According  to  faculty  members,  the  quality  of 
99  proposals  varies  greatly,  but  a  good  99  is  a 
very  important  alternative  to  regular  Winter 
Study  offerings. 

"A  99  should  involve  a  substantially  higher 
level  of  time  commitment  than  other  Winter 
Study  courses  and  obviously  should,  not  be 
composed  of  an  extra-curricular  activity,"  said 
Hill.  "And,  in  addition,  the  proposal  should 
outline  a  viable  method  of  evaluating  the 
project." 

Dalzell  concurred:  "The  good  99  should  be 
student-initiated.  This  type  of  project  adds 
variety  to  Winter  Study,  as  independent  studies 
do  for  the  regular  semester." 

Pistorius  noted  that  although  the 
experimential99is  valuable  educationally,  there 
is  a  discrepancy  in  Williams'  policy  of  giving 
such  a  program  academic  credit.  He  suggested 
that  the  College  define  strict  academic  criteria 
for  WinterStudy  99  projects  and  then,  in  order  to 
allow  the  benefits  of  both  experiential  and 
academic  99's,  require  that  only  two  of  a 
student's  four  WSP's  meet  these  standards. 
Concluded  on  next  page 
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Concluded  from  preceding  page 

Pistorius'  ideas  reflect  a  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
that  Winter  Study  standards  ot 
evaluation  and  acceptance  for 
academic  credit  are  inconsistent 
with  the  goals,  intentions  and 
structure  of  the  program.  Such 
standards  are  geared  to  be  used  in 
the  context  of  regular  semester 
work. 

Although  the  faculty  said  that  few 
99  proposals  were  really  poor,  they 
admitted  that  these  few  often  spoiled 
the  reputation  of  the  good  99's. 
Moomaw  said  that  faculty  often  see 
99's  as  an  effort  to  get  out  of  class 
work.  He  cited  an  example  of  two 
athletes  who  requested  a  99  because 
"they  hadn't  time  to  go  to  class  and 
practice." 

"Students  can't  betray  the  trust  a 
successful  99  is  based  on,"  he  said. 
Betrayal  undercuts  what  could  be 
"quite  an  asset  to  the  Winter  Study 
program." 

Extracurricular  Offerings 

"There  is  a  draught  of  cultural 
opportunities  here  during  Winter 
Study,"  said  Grant,  "but  that 
doesn't  matter  much  because 
faculty  and  students  prefer  to  go 
skiing  anyway."  Like  students,  the 
faculty  generally  agreed  that 
January  supports  a  dearth  of 
cultural  and  extracurricular 
activities  which  should  be  expanded. 

Said  Moomaw,  "Workaholics  need 
to  learn  to  integrate  their  work  with 
fun,  to  balance  their  time.  Organized 
athletics  tend  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
unorganized  time,  although  there 
aren't  enough  informal  sports  for 
the  non-team  sport  athletes.' 
Somehow,  there  should  also  be  time 
for  more  student-faculty 
interaction. 

Greene  felt,  like  many  faculty 
members,  that  the  emphasis  on 
team  sports  during  January  is 
excessive,  but  attributes  this  to 
"poor  opportunities"  to  relieve 
boredom  in  other  ways.  Professor 
Mike  McPherson  dissented, 
however,  saying  that  there  were 
adequate  cultural  offerings  during 
the  month,  since  teachers  and 
students  fill  their  time  with  more 
immediate  duties. 

Hill  expressed  a  concern  for 
improving  local  cultural  offerings  as 
a  responsibility  to  the  Williamstown 
community  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
as  a  convenience  for  College 
students  and  faculty. 

Some  ideas  for  improvement 

Both  faculty  and  students  have 

constructive      ideas      for      the 

improvement   of   Winter    Study, 

although  student   suggestions   are 


more  immediate,  less  structural  and 
in  some  cases,  more  precise. 
Students  call  for  more  input  in 
course  development,  perhaps  in  the 
form  of  suggestions  to  faculty  who 
might  be  qualified  or  willing  to  learn 
to  teach  them. 

Goren  suggests  that  actual  student 
involvement  in  the  preparation  and 
teaching  of  some  Winter  Study 
projects  on  campus,  as  an 
encouraged  99,  would  not  only  be  a 
valuable  academic  educational 
experience,  but  also  an  exercise  in 
sensitivity  to  some  faculty  concerns. 
One  required  99  (or  thesis)  in  four 
Winter  Study  projects  is  an  almost 
universally  endorsed  proposal. 

Some  students  advocate  required, 
or,  at  least,  credited,  participation 
in  the  Free  University.  Others 
suggested  that  Winter  Study  be  cut 
to  three  weeks  of  more  intensive 
classes,  with  a  final  week  set  aside 
for  demonstrations,  lectures, 
discussions  and  exhibitions  of 
accomplishments  during  the 
previous  time. 

Julia  McNamee,  '80,  said  that 
such  a  schedule  would  inspire 
students  to  think  more  creatively 
about  their  projects  and  force  them 
to  express  their  ideas. 

Even  these  changes  would  only 
make  a  cosmetic  difference  in  the 
face  of  the  Winter  Study  program. 
Students  overwhelmingly  favor  the 
concept  and  structure  of  Winter 
Study  as  it  stands,  generally 
attributing  the  success  of  the 
program  to  its  innovation,  and 
diversity  of  expectations,  courses, 
and  activities. 

Frequent  criticisms  of  an 
atmosphere  identified  in  some  cases 
as  too  academically  intense  and  in 
others  as  too  lax  can  be  traced  not  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  program 
itself,  but  often  to  the  varied 
approaches  of  the  students 
themselves.  "You  get  out  of  Winter 
Study  what  yoli  put  in,"  one  student 
said. 

For  the  most  part,  untenured 
professors  would  see  improvement 
in  Winter  Study  if  students 
approached  their  courses  more 
seriously  or  if  they  themselves  were 
required  to  take  less  teaching 
responsibility  (recently  endorsed  by 
requirements  reducing  faculty 
teaching  loads  from  three  of  every 
four  periods  to  one  of  each  two) . 

Tenured    professors    seemed    to 

express   faith   in    the    new    pass, 

perfunctory-pass,     fail    grading 

system  to  alleviate  problems  in  the 

program.   "It  could  be  a   superb 

innovation  if  professors  use  itj"  said 

Hill 

Continued  on  next  page 
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\Villlams 

32  .  4  WS 

Amherst 

32 

Bowdoln 

32 

Cornell 

Dartmouth 

33 

Harvard 

32 

MIT 

Mlddlebury 

32-f  4WT 

Mt.  Holyoke 

32  -1-  2  WT 

Princeton 

32 

Smith 

32 

Wellesley 

32 

Wesleyan 

34 

Yale 

36 

Structure  of  School  year 

P  4-l-4,wlth  required  WSP  In  Jan. 

4-1-4,  with  an  optional  Interterm  ♦ 

2  semesters,  with  a  month-long  break 

4-week  break  then  1st  semester  exams  In  Jan . 

trimester,  must  take  at  least  1  summer  term 

similar  to  Cornell 

2  semesters,  with  an  optional  lAP** 

4-1-4,  with  required  Winter  Term  •  • 

must  complete  2  Winter  Terms 

similar  to  Cornell 

4-1-4,  with  an  optional  Interterm 

4-1-4,  with  an  optional  Winter  Term 

2  semesters,  with  a  month-long  break 

3-week  break,  2nd  semester  starts  In  Jan. 


•  Courses  are  offered  by  faculty  and  students 

•  "Interterm,  Winter  Term,  and  lAP  (Independent  Activities  Period), 
are  those  school's  names  for  what  Is  our  WSP  (Winter  Study  Project). 

Alternatives  to  WSP 

Some  New  England  schools  have  optional 
January  terms,  others  finals. 


by  Susan  Hobbs 

What  are  the  alternatives  to 
Winter  Study? 

Similar  educational  institutions 
approach  the  Winter  Term  with 
programs  which  incorporate  some 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  WSP  at  Williams,  (see  above 
table  for  a  comparison  at  a  glance.) 

The  options  run  the  gamut  from  a 
month-long  break,  as  Bowdoin 
schedules,  to  a  required  Winter 
Term  for  each  of  four  years,  such  as 
we  have  here.  The  only  schools 
which  seem  to  avoid  the  Winter 
Term  dilemma  are  those  such  as 
Dartmouth,  which  operate  on  a 
trimester  system.  But  they  in  turn 
must  deal  with  a  less  popular 
summer  term. 

Perhaps  the  school  closest  to 
Williums  with  regards  to  Winter 
Study  is  Middlebury  College,  in 
Middlebury,  Vermont.  Its  "Winter 
Term"  is  4V2  weeks  long,  and  is  a 
time  for  "curricular  innovation,"  as 
the  Middlebury  college  course-book 
describes  it.  Jim  Peck,  a  sophomore 
who  transferred  to  Williams  from 
Middlebury,  says  the  courses  are 
basically  the  same,  except  that 
Williams  offers  a  greater  variety, 
including  trips  abroad. 

Middlebury  grades  Winter  Term 
courses  on  an  Honors,  Pass,  Fail 
basis.  Many  students  there  go  skiing 
daily,  and  partying  is  intense. 
"Don't  be  deceived  about  the  role  of 
the  fraternities,"  Peck  warned. 
"Although  only  17  per  cent  belong  to 


fraternities,  that's  where  all  the  big 
parties  are." 

Mount  Holyoke,  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  is  similar  to  Williams  in  that 
participation  in  at  least  two  Winter 
Terms  is  required.  For  the  other  two 
years,  students  are  free  to  work  at  a 
job,  take  an  internship,  or  simply 
relax  and  recover  from  the  fall 
semester.  Teachers  have  no 
obUgation  at  all  to  teach  during 
January,  nor  are  they  paid  extra  if 
they  do  teach  a  course. 

Pam  Seidel  '81,  currently  an 
exchange  here  from  Mount  Holyoke, 
says  that  freshmen  tend  to  spend 
January  at  the  college,  while 
upperclassmen  generally  get  jobs  or 
do  independent  projects  elsewhere. 
The  incentive  to  remain  on  campus 
in  January  is  lower  for 
upperclassmen  because  the  chances 
of  their  friend  remaining  also 
adecrease.  Seidel  prefers  the 
Williams  system  because  of  this. 

Holyoke,  like  Williams,  has  been 
assessing  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
eliminating  the  Winter  Term 
entirely.  Its  choices  are  more 
limited,  however,  because  they  have 
to  maintain  an  academic  schedule 
comparable  to  that  of  the  five- 
College  group  to  which  they  belong. 

A  large  number  of  schools  do  not 
require  participation  in  the  Winter 
Term,  which  is  completely  optional. 
The  Smith  College  Winter  term  is 
unpopular.  Students  don't  ' 
participate  because  their  friends 
aren't  at  school.  Courses  are  offered 
at  Smith,  says  Nancy  Burton,  '80,  , 
but  they're  more  like  the  Free 
University    courses    at    Williams. 
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Burton  transferred  to  Williams  from 
Smith  last  year.  She  was  at  Smith 
during  Interterm  for  her  two  years 
there,  but  she  pointed  out  that  she 
lives  in  Northampton  and  had  a  job 
there. 

Burton  much  prefers  the  Williams 
system  of  required  Winter  Study.  "It 
gives  you  a  chance  to  do  something 
valuable  for  yourself,"  she  said. 
"It's  also  a  time  to  get  away  from 
the  pressure,  and  there's  time  to  just 
sit  around  and  talk  with  friends." 

Nancy  Rodriguez,  a  junior  on 
exchange  from  Wellesley,  feels 
much  the  same  way.  Wellesley  still 
operates  under  the  4-1-4  system,  but 
participation  in  the  Winter  Term  is 
"very -optional,"    says    Rodriguez. 

Although  a  few  skeletal  courses 
are  offered,  most  people  are 
encouraged  to  get  internships  or 
some  sort  of  a  job.  Wellesley 
basically  closes  down  in  January, 
with  only  about  three  of  the  14  dorms 
open.  Apparently,  Wellesley 
conducted  its  Winter  Term  more  like 
Williams,  but  was  forced  to  cut  back 
because  of  high  energy  costs. 
Rodriguez  is  looking  forward  to 
Winter  Study  at  Williams.  "It  sounds 
more  appealing  here,"  she  said. 

As  with  Smith  and  Wellesley,  the 
Defectors  of  1821  (Amherst)  do  not 
require  participation  in  their 
January  Interterm. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (MIT),  runs  a  January 
program  called  Independent 
Activities  Period  ( lAP).  It  began  ten 
years  ago,  in  an  attempt  to  add  "a 
new  dimension  to  educational 
activities,"  as  the  MIT  catalogue 
description  reads.  Over  500  special 
activities  are  offered,  both  on  and 
off-campus.  There  is  also  a  small 
number  of  credit  courses. 

"It's  a  great  time  to  be  here," 
declares  MIT  undergrad  Dennis 
Cloughterly.  "You  can  do  whatever 
you  want."  Although  lAP  is  optional, 

January  off  can  be 
disorienting,  like  a 
mini-summer 
vacation. 

the  majority  of  the  students  stay  on 
campus,  for  it  is  quite  popular. 
There  is  no  extra  charge. 

Finally,  there  are  tho^e  colleges 
which  close  down  for  three  or  four 
weeks  or  begun  their  second 
semester  classes  in  the  second  week 
of  January.  In  the  latter  case, 
graduation  at  such  schools  is  usually 
in  mid-May.  Wesleyan,  closes  for  the 
entire  month.  Junior  Mark  Hoppe, 
on  exchange  from  Cardinal 
territory,  likes  the  idea  of  having 


January  off,  but  he  admits  that  it 
can  be  disorienting  to  come  back,  as 
the  break  is  like  a  mini-summer. 

Ivy  league  colleges  like  Harvard 
or  Princeton  have  long  Christmas 
vacations  with  exams  afterward,  or 
start  second  semester  classes  two 
weeks  into  January  as  at  Yale. 

Matt  Taylor,  a  senior  at  Yale  but 
well  acquainted  with  life  at 
Williams,  said  he  likes  the  long 
Christmas  vacation  he  gets  because 
Yale  lacks  a  winter  term.  He  pointed 
out,  though,  that  Yale  instead 
requires  the  equivalent  of  five 
courses  every  other  semester. 

Taylor  said  he  would  not  be 
adverse  to  having  a  Winter  Study. 
Having  looked  at  several  WS 
catalogues,  he  said,  "The  courses  all 
look  appealing,  at  least  on  the 
surface.  They  offer  material  off  the 
beaten  path." 

He  added  that  Williams  having  a 
Winter  Study  eases  the  schedule. 
Both  Williams  and  Yale  require  nine 
credits  a  year.  Williams,  he  said, 
decreases  the  pressure  during  the 
semester  by  providing  parts  of  its 
credils  with  Winter  Study. 

Yale  couldn  't 
have  a  WSP — 
there  are  no 
nearby  ski  slopes 

Taylor,  though,  said  that  a  Winter 
Study  at  Yale  might  not  work  as 
well.  "We  don't  have  any  ski  slopes 
nearby,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  sure  what 
we'd  do  during  our  free  time." 

Compared  to  arrangements  at 
other  schools,  Williams'  Winter 
Study  program  has  its  advantages. 
MIT's  program,  with  its  tremendous 
course  offerings,  is  attractive  but 
impractical  at  a  school  the  size  of 
Williams.  The  optional  Winter 
Terms  at  schools  like  Amherst, 
Smith  and  Wellesley  can't  be  very 
productive  or  satisfying  because  the 
majority  of  the  student  body  does 
not  participate  at  least  not  on 
campus. 

Williams  Winter  Study  is  a  perfect 
time  to  meet  new  people  and  relax 
with  old  friends,  while  working  on  a 
single  course  or  project  which 
hopefully  is  of  great  interest.  It  also 
offers  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
college-organized  trips.  If  Williams 
were  to  do  away  with  Winter  Study, 
these  travel  opportunities  would  be 
greatly  jeopardized.  Free 
University  would  also  cease  to  exist. 

Faced  with  the  options,  perhaps 
Winter  Study  doesn't  seem  so  bad 
after  all. 


Assessment  . 


Unlike  schools  without  Winter 
Study,  Williams  offers  students  the 
chance  to  experiment  with  alter- 
native lifestyles. 


Concluded  from  preceding  page 

"The  Williams  Winter  Study 
program  is  really,  very  healthy 
compared  to  those  at  other  schools," 
Hill  continued.  "This  is  because  it  is 
mandatory  all  four  years  and 
because  the  College  maintains  local 
control  over  the  program,  the 
projects  and  their  evaluation.  There 
is  no  wholesale  exchange  of  students 
here.  The  program  would  fall  apart 
if  it  were  made  optional." 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  a  program 
with  the  varied  educational  goals 
and  means  of  achieving  them  which 
Winter  Study  boasts  will  never, 
inspire  unqualified  support: 
priorities  will  always  differ  from 
faculty  to  students  and  even  in 
groups  within  these  divisions.  The 
flexibility  of  Winter  Study  seems  to 
be  the  crux  of  disagreement,  but 
flexibility  must  exist  in  Winter  Study 
if  students  can  be  expected  to  define 
and  pursue  their  personal 
educational  aims. 
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Professpr  Jay  Pasachoff  has  studied  eclipses  during  Winter  Study 


by  Ann  Morris 

Though  disagreement  about 
Winter  Study,  runs  deep  within  the 
faculty,  a  perceived  lack  of  student 
commitment,  coupled  with 
increasing  career  demands  to  do 
research  and  publish,  is  leading 
many  faculty  members  to  question 
the  relative  value  of  the  January 
term. 

"A  lot  of  faculty  feel  Winter  Study 
has  deteriorated  over  the  past  five  to 
six  years,"  explained  Robert  Bell, 
Professor  of  English.  "There's  a 
broader  sense  among  students  that 
it's  just  a  play  time.  The  faculty  then 
starts  questioning  whether  it's  worth 
it  to  us.  Then  Winter  Study  becomes 
more  of  a  burden." 

"Most  faculty  are  wiUing  to  give 
their  all  if  the  student  commitment 
is  there,"  he  said.  "To  the  degree 
that  this  student .  commitment 
wanes,  faculty  malaise  increases." 

Both  junior  and  senior  faculty 
members  agreed  that  they  felt 
frustrated  by  this  disparity  between 
students  and  faculty  in  level  of 
commitment  to  Winter  Study.  For 
junior  faculty,  as  yet  untenured,  this 
frustration  is  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  at  schools  with  no 
January  term,  such  as  Amherst, 
their  colleagues  are  free  to  work  on 
projects  of  their  own. 

"Assistant  professors  are  less 
enthusiastic  (about  Winter  Study) 
on  the  whole,"  noted  Bell.  "They're 


under  more  pressure  to  complete 
dissertations,  work  up  new  courses, 
do  research  and  publish.  Professors 
at  schools  like  Amherst  that  don't 
have  a  Winter  Study  have  that 
month  for  such  work." 

Political  Science  Professor  Gary 
Jacogsohn  explained  this  problem  in 
terms  of  marketability.  "The  only 
way  to  make  one's  self  marketable 
is  to  publish,"  he  said.  "Winter 
Study  would  be  another  opportunity 
to  advance  one's  marketability. 
Right  now  there's  a  concern  that  not 
enough  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
program  to  balance  the  time 
required  to  produce  such  a  course." 
Jacobsohn  w^s  a  member  of  last 
year's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Winter 
Study,  the  committee  that  reduced 
the  faculty  teaching  requirement 
from  two  out  of  three  to  one  out  of 
two  years.  The  junior  faculty 
members  of  the  committee,  he  said, 
voted  unanimously  for  the 
reduction. 

Though  Jacobsohn  added  that  he's 
willing  to  give  Winter  Study  another 
chance,  he  noted  that  he's  found 
January  the  best  time  for  his  own 
research. 

For  History  Professor  Patricia 
Tracy,  January  is  also  an  important 
time  for  research. 

"My  research  involves  travel," 
she  explained.  "I  can't  do  it  on 
campus.  Williams  puts  me  at  a  real 
disadvantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 


my  field  many  other  institutions 
givejmore  support  in  providing  time 
for  research.  I  could  make  excellent 
use  of  January.  I'd  rather  have  the 
month  off  all  the  time." 

Though  Tracy  emphasized  that 
her  one  experience  teaching  a 
Winter  Study  course  had  been 
positive,  she  said  that  stronger 
signals  should  be  given  to  students 
regarding  time  commitment. 
Students  should  spend  as  much  time 
on  their  Winter  Study  course  as  they 
spend  on  one  regular  semester 
course,  she  said. 

The  faculty  workload  for  a  Winter 
Study  course,  she  continued,  is  often 
greater  than  for  a  similar  period 
during  a  semester.  A  professor  is 
usually  less  familiar  with  the 
material  in  a  Winter  Study  course, 
and  thus  spends  more  time 
preparing  it,  she  said. 

Another  disadvantage  of  Winter 
Study,  Tracy  pointed  out,  is  that  it 
keeps  faculty  members, 

particularly  those  who  commute, 
from  spending  time  with  their 
families.  One  of  a  growing  number 
of  faculty  members  whose  families 
live  elsewhere,  Tracy  commutes  on 
week-ends  to  New  Haven  to  be  with 
her  family.  Abolishing  Winter  Study 
would  give  her,  and  other  faculty 
commuters,  she  said,  much  needed 
time  with  their  families. 

According  to  Mike  McPherson, 
Professor  of  Economics,  both 
students  and  the  College  as  a  whole 
suffer  if  professors  don't  have  time 
for  their  research. 

"It's  perfectly  clear  that  if  the 
faculty's  professional  development 
is  impaired  by  excessive  demands  it 
hurts  the  College,"  he  said.  "A 
faculty  that  doesn't  do  research  isn't 
current.  Williams'  reputation  would 
suffer  from  such  a  development." 

"And  in  the  long  run,"  he  added, 
"professors    under    too    much 


pressure  make  worse  teachers." 

McPherson  quickly  added  that  he 
wouldn't  want  Williams  to  become 
any  more  research  oriented.  "But  at 
a  time  when  academic  careers  are 
in  jeopardy,  he  explained,  "it's  hard 
to  avoid  these,  career  concerns." 

Francis  Oakley,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  also  blames  this  growing 
faculty  concern  for  career  on  a  tight 
job  market. 

"Apart  from  the  general  impact  of 
inflation,"  he  noted,  "this  profession 
has  lost  ground  in  comparison  with 
other  professions.  Faculty  have  the 
sense  that  they're  being  pushed 
downward  economically.  Naturally 
the  younger  faculty  are  very 
nervous  when  they  face  the  fact  that, 
for  the  majority  of  them,  their 
carieers  will  most  likely  be  spent 
elsewhere." 

He  added,  however,  that  he 
doubted  abolishing  Winter  Study 
would  solve  anything.  "In  honesty," 
he  said,  "I  would  have  to  say  that 
I'm  not  sure  that  time  (Winter 
Study)  is  apt  to  be  used  efficiently 
for  scholarship.  Shortening  the 
calendar  year  would  probably  work 
better." 

Economics  Professor  Kathy 
McNally  pointed  out  that  faculty 
members  knew  the  stress  they 
would  be  under  when  they  chose  to 
come  to  Williams. 

"Williams  prides  itself  on  having 
both  excellent  professors  and 
excellent  scholars,"  she  said.  "It's 
hard  to  produce  in  both  capacities. 
Sure  we're  all  harried  and  frazzled, 
and  trying  to  do  well  in  all  we  do,  but 
we  could  have  chosen  to  go 
somewhere  easier— somewhere  that 
had  a  different  ranking  of  teaching 
and  research." 

Winter  Study,  she  said,  is  but  one 
of  many  factors  that  keep  Williams 
faculty  from  doing  the  research 
they'd  like  to  do. 


Dean  O'Connor  will  conduct  his  scholarly  research  while  on  sabbatical  next 
year.  (photo  by  Kraus) 
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In  Division  III,  however,  Winter 
Study  provides  both  professors  and 
students  with  a  large  block  of  time  to 
do  laboratory,  or  field,  research. 
Professors  often  incorporate 
students  into  their  own  research 
projects,  teaching  them  as  well  as 
providing  them  with  the  opportunity 
to  co-author  published  research 
projects. 

The  month  is  particularly 
important  for  honors  candidates, 
Division  IH  professors  agree.  It 
allows  those  students  to  approach 
their  research  with  an  intensity 
not  available  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  intensity,  they  point  out,  will  be 
required  for  graduate  school  work. 

Winter  study  allows 
students  to  go  off  cam  - 
pus  for  field  research 

In  departments  such  as  Geology, 
Winter  Study  provides  a  block  of 
time  to  get  off  campus  and  do  field 
research.  Honors  students,  in 
particular,  accompany  professors  to 
field  sites  to  work  in  their 
professor's  research  project,  or  on 
their  own  project. 

"There  is  a  high  level  of  interest  in 
these  individual  projects,"  said 
William  Fox,  Professor  of  Geology. 
"Often  this  work  has  resulted  in 
publications." 

Fox  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
high  level  of  student  commitment  is 
probably  deceiving,  as  the  group  is  a 
self  selecting  one.  In  introductory 
Geology  courses  taught  on  campus, 
he  said,  the  student  commitment  is 
much  lower. 

Winter  Study  is  also  beneficial 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
professor.  Fox  continued.  Not  only 
does  it  give  the  instructor  a  chance 
to  do  research  of  his  own,  it  forces 
him  to  go  and  do  it.  Having  January 
dedicated  to  students  motivates 
faculty  to  get  something  done,  he 
said.  Colleagues  at  schools  without  a 
Winter  Study,  he  pointed  out,  seldom 
use  January  for  field  work. 

In  the  Chemistry  Department, 
Winter  Study  provides  a  time  for 
intensive  collaboration  between 
student  and  instructor. 

"Faculty  members  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
students,"  said  Hodge  Markgraff, 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  "It  brings 
us  joy  both  as  teachers  and  as 
scholars." 

"The  freedom  that  we  have  in 
January  allows  us  to  respond  to  the 
highly  motivated  student  on  a  one  to 
one  basis— a  very  rewarding  way," 
he  said. 

"I'm  happy  with  the  degree  of 
rigor  now,"  Markgraff  continued. 
"It  lets  the  top  students  tie  into  a 
project  that  they  are  interested  in, 


lets  honor  students  do  their  17  hours 
a  day  of  research,  and  still  lets  the 
bottom  third  of  the  student  body  goof 
off." 

Markgraff  said  he  does  not  feel 
that  Winter  Study  imposes  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  faculty  in  terms  of 
workload.  "I  don't  feel  mv  vitality  is 
at  all  sapped  by  Winter  Study,"  he 
said. 

"I  feel  invigorated  after  Winter 
Study,"  agreed  Fox.  "It's  a  break 
from  what  we  normally  do." 

In  other  departments,  however, 
particularly  those  in  Divisions  I  and 
II,  Winter  Study  is  often  just  more  of 
the  same.  Courses  can  be  serious 
and  academic,  on  themes  close  to 
those  of  regular  semester  courses. 
Many  professors  pointed  out  that  the 
pressures  of  teaching  a  Winter  Study 
diminish  faculty  vitality  and  qiorale 
for  second  semester. 

A  1975  report  by  the  Winter  Study 
Committee  to  the  Faculty  had 
envisioned  something  else, 
however: 

"By  asking  each  member  of  the 
Faculty,  for  only  one  month  of  the 
academic  year,  to  consult  his  own 
intellectual  interests,  and  not  just 
the  academic  needs  of  his 
department,  and  then  to  experiment 
with  teaching  either  something  new 
(even  some  subject  in  which  he  was 
not  oh-so-carefuUy  trained  and 
"prepared"),  or  with  teaching  in  a 
new  and  less  academically  rigorous 
way  something  that  he  had  taught 
already,  we  hoped  to  bump  us  all  a 
bit  out  of  our  ruts  in  the  teaching  of. 
our  semester  courses. 

"One  month  in  a  nine-month 
academic  year  is  no  aeon;  and  it 
seemed  that  a  man,  if  he  kept  his  two 
feet  squarely  planted  in  his  regular 
semester  courses,  might  be  more 
willing  for  this  month  than  he  would 
be  for  an  entire  semester,  to  take  an 
intellectual  chance  on  what  or  how 
he  was  teaching — especially  if  such 
pedagogical  free-swinging  was 
professionally  accepted,  and 
encouraged  for  the  January  term, 
by  the  academic  policy  of  the 
College." 

As  it  stands  now,  most  agreed,  the 
reduction  of  required  teaching  years 
to  one  out  of  two  is  a  welcome, 
though  minimal,  step  to  reducing 
pressure  on  faculty. 

The  economic  consequences  of 
teaching  Winter  Study,  as  well  as  its 
effect  on  publishing  and  morale,  also 
worries  many  faculty  members. 

In  a  study  conducted  in  1976  by 
Gordon  Winston,  Professor-  of 
Economics,  Williams  ranked  fifth  of 
17  comparable  schools  in  the 
number  of  required  teaching  weeks 
per  year.  Yet  in  terms  of  pay  per 
week,  Williams  ranked  twelfth  of  14 
for  full  professors,  and  thirteenth  for 
assistant  professors. 

Continued  on  next  page 


The  month  of 
January  itself 
may  not  be 
conducive  to 
concerted 
academic  effort- 
certain  ly  it  lends 
itself  to  artistic 
expression. 
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Research  implications  . 


Continued  from  preceding  page 

The  study  concluded  that  Williams 
professors  bear  a  heavier  workload 
than  professors  at  comparable 
schools,  yet  are  not  paid  as  much  for 
time  taught.  "Morale,  trust, 
cooperation,  scholarship,  farfKlies 
and  faculty  quality  all  suffer," 
Winston  stated. 

To  remedy  the  problem,  Winston 
suggested  that  faculty  salaries  be 
raised  17  per  cent,  to  a  level  equal 
with  other  school's  salaries,  or  that 
the  three  weeks  of  Winter  Study  be 
cut  from  the  calendar,  thus  giving 
faculty  members  13  per  cent  more 
time  for  scholarship,  outside 
earning  or  family. 

Though  a  majority  of  faculty 
members  interviewed  said  that  they 
did  not  think  in  terms  of  pay  per 


week,  many  noted  that  faculty  were 
beginning  to  feel  real  economic 
pressure. 

"Last  year  inflation  was  15  per 
cent,"  one  faculty  member  pointed 
out,  "The  College  raised  our  salaries 
by  seven  per  cent.  That's  less  than  a 
raise,  but  we're  still  working  just  as 
hard.  And  when  you  add  that  to 
students  not  even  being  seriously 
committed  to  Winter  Study,  it  really 
gets  frustrating." 

Faculty  members  agree  that  this 
year  they  will  be  watching  student 
performance  in  Winter  Study  more 
closely  than  ever.  They  will  try  to 
weigh  the  educational  value  of  the 
program  versus  the  economic  and 
professional  benefits  of  having 
January  free  for  their  own  purposes 
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Ski-jumptr  Andy  Kelly '80  soars  off  Berlin  Mountain  as  anxious  fans  look  on. 

(photo  by  Oettgen) 

Athletes  thrive  .  .  . 
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seasonal,  activities,  have  been 
greatly  expanded  over  the  last  few 
years.  Rock  climbing,  ice  climbing, 
snow  shoeing,  and  cross  country 
skiing  are  all  popular  innovations  in 
the  Phys.  Ed.  department.  Last 
year,  bowling  was  offered. 

This  year,  a  mysterious  new 
program  entitled  "New  Games"  will 
be  available  to  students.  Coach  Peck 
describes  the  games  as 
"alternatives  to  conventional 
sports;     non-competitive    games." 

The  athletic  and  Phys.  Ed. 
departments  attempt  also  to  cater  to 
faculty  interests  during  January. 
Squash  instruction  for  the  faculty 


THE 
SPIRIT 

SHOP 

liquors-wines-beer 
Lowest  prices  in  town 

Quantity  Discounts 
Keg  beer 

280  Cole  Ave. 

Willlamstown 

Phone  458-3704 


has  been  available  in  the  past  and 
Will  t)e  offered  again.  Peck  stresses 
this  evidence  that  all  of  the  Williams 
community  gets  involved  in  Winter 
Study,  and  many  of  them  in 
athletics. 

The  only  problem  Peck  sees  right 
now  with  Winter  Study  P.E.  is  the 
necessarily  late  registration  for 
classes.  Because  the  Winter  Study 
academic  schedule  is  often  up  in  the 
air  until  the  last  minute,  the  Phys. 
Ed.  department  must  wait  to 
schedule  its  programs  and  allow 
student  registration. 

The  athletic  department  also  does 
its  best  to  capitalize  on  seasonal 
sports,  like  skiing.  There  is  far  more 
free  time  and  inclination  to  ski  in 
January  than  there  is  in  February 
P.E.  classes.  Passes  are  available 
for  Williams  students  who  wish  to 
ski  inexpensively.  Transportation  to 
the  slopes  is  no  problem:  there  are 
always  buses  that  take  students 
from  areas  close  to  the  campus 
directly  to  ski  areas.  Skating  and 
jazz  dance  for  credit  have  also  been 
popular  during  Winter  Study  P.E. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  the  experienced  intercollegiate 
athlete  or  the  novice  who  wants  to 
learn  any  number  of  popular  winter 
sports  to  excel  during  the  month  of 
January.  Coach  Peck  says,  "With 
fewer  academic  commitments  on  a 
student's  time,  there's  no  reason  not 
to  get  involved  in  Winter  Study 
athletics  if  he's  so  inclined.  The 
resources  are  certainly  available." 
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The  hockey  season  reaches  its  peak  during  Winter  Study. 


(photo  by  Holder) 


(photo  by  Gast) 


Women's  team  sports  flourish 


Sports  flourish  during  January 


Winter  Study  is  noted  by  most 
students  as  a  time  of  rest  and 
recovery  from  the  first  semester.  It 
is  stereo  typically  characterized  as  a 
time  of  the  3  S's:  sleeping,  skiing, 
and  sipping. 

For  many  winter  sports  athletes, 
however,  Winter  Study  is  a  very 
productive  time  for  practice  in  skills 
and  conditioning  which  must  be 
their  sharpest  for  intercollegiate 
competition.  For  other  less 
experienced  athletes,  it  is  a  time  to 
attempt  new  forms  of  recreations,  to 
become  involved  in  different  group 
activities. 

Athletic  Director  Robert  Peck 
describes  Winter  Study  as,  "a  super 
time  for  all  students  here  at 
Williams."  The  distinction  between 
athletes  and  non-athletes  is  non- 
existent according  to  Peck,  who 
finds    it    virtually    impossible    to 


classify  students  completely  in  one 
category  or  the  other. 

Winter  Study  supports  two 
different  sports  and  recreation 
programs.  Both  intercollegiate 
athletics  and  the  P.E.  program 
flourish  during  Winter  Study, 
although  each  seeks  to  fill  different 
goals  through  different  methods. 

Peck  feels  team  sports  are  easier 
during  Winter  Study.  "During  the 
month  of  January",  he  says, 
"practice  times  and  facilities  can  be 
better  utilized.  For  the  most  part, 
there  is  no  class  from  4-6  in  the 
afternoon  and  fewer  conflicts." 

The  athletic  atmosphere  seems 
far  less  pressured  during  the  Winter 
Study  month.  "The  hardest  time  for 
winter  sport  athletes  is  at  the 
beginning  of  their  season,"  explains 
Peck,  "because  they  have  to  contend 
with  first  semester  final  exams  as 


well  as  getting  acclimated  to  the 
sport  once  again". 

The  reduction  in  academic 
pressure  and  generally  more 
relaxed  attitude  of  January  makes  it 
much  easier  for  athletes  to  excel. 

Some  students  disagree.  "Winter 
Study  is  the  most  intensive  practice 
time  of  the  year,"  said  one.  "The 
academic  pressures  may  have 
decreased,  but  I  feel  that  the 
increased  competitive  atmosphere 
surrounding  January  athletics  more 
than  makes  up  for  this  other 
reduction.  I  actually  fear  Winter 
Study  for  just  this  reason." 

Peck,  however,  feels  Williams' 
Winter  Study  period  is  the  best 
option  available  for  students  who 
play  winter  sports,  and  more  gen- 
erally ,  he  thinks  it's  the  best  all- 
around  January  plan  offered  by  any 
of  the  small  schools  in  New  England. 
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At  Amherst,  the  Winter  term  is 
optional.  According  to  Peck,  the 
courses  offered  during  that  time  are 
not  "substantial".  Although  athletes 
continue  to  practice  and  play  during 
January,  Peck  feels  the  Amherst 
plan  is  "too  low  key". 

Schools  like  Tufts,  which  come 
back  late  in  January,  have  an 
interesting  dilemma.  They  must 
either  keep  their  athletes  alone  on 
campus  and  play  merely  away 
matches,  or  give  the  athletes 
January  off  and  play  a  reduced 
schedule.  "Tufts  chooses  to  play  the 
reduced  schedule."  Peck  sees 
neither  plan  as  effective  as 
Williams'  Winter  Study. 

"During  Winter  Study  here,"  says 
Peck,  "we  try  to  schedule  more 
home  events.  If  we  play  a  team  both 
at  home  and  away,  we  try  to  make 
our  home  game  during  Winter 
Study."  Peck  feels  that  crowds  love 
to  see  games  during  January.  These 
games  help  boost  the  morale  of  both 
athletes  and  students. 

Peck  was  unable  to  determine 
however,  how  much  this  intensified 
sense  of  winter  athletic  spirit  costs. 
"It's  impossible  to  give  a  specific 
figure,"  explained  Peck,  "because 
each  sports  budget  is  for  the  entire 
season".  Peck  believed  Winter 
Study  matches  might  be 
rescheduled  in  regular  semester 
time  but  felt  that  any  savings  from 
limiting  sports  programs  during 
Winter  Study  would  be  negligible. 

The  Physical  Education 
department  offers  special  programs 
tailored  to  the  character  of  Winter 
Study.  Such  offerings  designed  to  get 
students  to  try  new,  sometimes 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Inn  closes 

by  S.  II.  Willard 

In  a  sudden  move,  the 
Williams  Inn  closed  its  doors 
Saturday  and  fired  its  more 
than  50  workers. 

The  closing  comes  amid 
rumors  of  the  expected  sale  of 
the  building  next  week  to  an 
unknown  buyer.  The  College, 
which  owns  the  land  on  which 
the  Inn  is  built,  is  not  involved 
in  either  the  layoff  or  the  hotel 
shutdown,  according  to  a 
College  spokesman. 

The  College,  as  owner  of  the 
property,  has  the  right  to 
approve  any  buyer  of  the  Inn, 
although  any  such  veto  may  be 
challenged  in  the  courts. 

Francis  H.  Dewey  III,  '41, 
treasurer  and  vice-president  of 
the  College,  confirmed 
yesterday  that  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  the  Inn  "had  been 
going  on",  but  said  that  the 
Trustees  had  not  yet  discussed 
whether  or  not  the  College 
would  approve  the  sale. 

Speculation  was  rampant  in 
Williamstown  on  the  meaning 
of  the  shutdown.  Unnamed 
sources  implicated  Edgar 
Bronfman  '50,  a  College  trustee 
and  president  of  Seagrams  Co., 
Ltd.,  in  the  suspected  purchase. 
A  spokesman  for  Bronfman 
acknowledged  Friday  that 
Bronfman  is  a  member  of  one 
of  two  groups  of  persons 
interested  in  purchasing  the 
Inn. 

The    spokesman   refused   to 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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80's  group  confronts 
dimfinancial  outlook 


Eliminating  all  row  house 
dining  facilities  and  cutting 
back  extracurricular  sports 
programs  are  two  proposals 
before  the  Committee  on 
Priorities  and  Resources  for 
the  I980's. 

Established  by  President 
John  Chandler  last  spring,  the 
committee  is  evaluating  these 
cutbacks  in  accordance  with  its 
assignment  to  prepare  the 
College  for  the  next  decade, 

"The  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  to  take  a  look  at 
the  next  decade  in  terms  of  the 
unusual  conditions  in  American 
education  it  will  present," 
committee  chairman  Steve 
Lewis  said. 

According  to  Lewis,  Williams 
and  higher  education  in  general 
face  three  areas  of  concern:  a 
declining  student-applicant 
pool,  an  oversupply  of  faculty, 
and  contmued  inflation. 

"For  the  first  time,  we're 
looking  at  a  significant  decline 
in  the  number  of  college-age 
students,"  Lewis  said.  "By 
1985-86,  the  college-age  student 
population  will  have  decreased 
by  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
situation  improves  briefly  then 
becomes  even  worse  in  the 
1990s." 

For  the  past  five  years 
declining  student  populations 
have    undermined    general 


Single  and  commuting  profs  face  special  problems 


by  Rich  Henderson 

The  isolated,  small  town 
environment  of  Williamstown 
presents  special  problems  for 
single  faculty  and  faculty 
whose  families  live  elsewhere. 
These  problems,  include  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child. 

"The  problems  of  single 
faculty  members  in  a  family- 
oriented  community  is  an  old 
issue,"  noted  Dean  of  Faculty 
Francis  Oakley.  But  the 
recent  nationwide  development 
of  dual  professional  couples  is 
causing  new  problems,"  he 
added. 

The  biggest  problem  involves 
finding  suitable  jobs  for  both 
husband  and  wife.  "Many 
professionals  tend  to  marry 
other  professionals,"  said 
History   Professor    Patricia 
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Tracy.  "When  they  look  for 
jobs,  the  market  is  so  tight, 
especially  in  the  academic 
field,  that  they  often  can't  find 
good  jobs  in  the  same  area," 
she  said. 

Williamstown's  isolation 
often  means  that  a  faculty 
member's  spouse  has  little 
chance  of  finding  a  full  time  job 
in  the  area,  particularly  if  both 
are  in  the  academic  profession. 

Some  couples  have  decided  to 
live  and  work  apart,  often  hours 
away  from  each  other.  This  can 
cause  serious  transportation, 
psychological  and  economic 
problems. 

Tracy  commutes  to  New 
Haven  most  weekends  to  join 
her  husband,  who  teaches  at 
Yale.  "For  me,  it  is  fairly 
efficient,  especially  since  I  do 
my  research  down  there,"  said 
Tracy.  "But  I'm  not  sure  I  want 
to  do  this  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
You  give  up  the  sharing  of 
small  things  with  your 
husband.  It's  not  driving  me 
crazy  ...  but  that  depends  on 
the  personality,"  she  noted. 

Larry  Fuscher  of  the  political 
science  department,  alternates 
with  his  wife  on  the  week-end 
commuting  between 
Williamstown  and  New  York 
City.  "It's  difficult  but  working 
out  so  far,  even  though 
commuting  is  the  pits,"  he  said. 
"The  situation  cuts  down  on 
time  to  socialize,  and  we  can't 
have  the  same  kinds  of  friends 
as  we  would  have  if  we  lived 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  some  good  friends  in  both 
places.  Also,  I  love  living  in  the 
Berkshires." 


Problems  of  socializing  also 
affect  single  faculty  members. 
"Williams  has  been  and  is  a 
very  marriage-oriented 
community,"  said  David  Colby 
of  political  science. "Being  in  a 
small  town,  there  are  already 
disadvantages:  everyone 
knows  everyone  else's 
business,  and  it  can  be  a  very 
lonely  place." 

"But  there  are  problems  that 
the  College  can  and  is 
changing,  although  slowly,"  he 
pointed  out.  "For  instance, 
many  invitations  to  faculty 
functions  only  invite  spouses; 
single  persons  often  can't  bring 
a    friend." 

Colby  explained  that 
attitudes  must  change  not  only 
towards  singles  but  married 
couples.  "Into  the  '60s,  the 
image  and  expectation  of 
faculty  was  that  there  would  be 
a  family;  it  would  be  as 
dedicated  to  Williams  as  the 
professor,  attending  functions, 
entertaining  students.  Wives 
were  supposed  to  do  volunteer 
social  work,  I  think  this  was 
destructive  to  the  wives,"  he 
claimed. 

"Today,  spouses  want  to 
follow  their  own  job  potential," 
he  added.  "They  are  saying, 
'It's  my  husband's  job,  not 
mine.'  And  things  are  changing 
for  the  better  because  the 
general  attitude  is  changing." 

One  wife  who  has  followed 
her  own  career  is  Sue  Little, 
Director  of  Career  Counselling 
at  Amherst.  Her  husband, 
religion  department  chairman 
H.  Ganse  Little,  said  he 
supports     her.      "For      the 


children,  myself,  and  her,  the 
job's  rewards  are  very 
important,"  he  said. 
"Clearly  we  would  prefer  her 
to  work  closer  so  we  could  be 
together  all  week,"  he 
continued.  "But  she  is  involved 
in  a  specifically  professional 
thing,  and  the  availabihty  of 
jobs  here  is  limited." 

Little  said  he  has  considered 
moving  to  Amherst,  and 
commuting  from  there.  This 
would  be  the  first  instance  of  a 
permanent  faculty  member 
living  away  from  Williams. 

"This  would  affect  my  style," 
noted  Little.   "I  have  always 
Continued  on  Page  11    12 


education  in  the  United  States 
and  it  is  only  now  the 
consequences  are  being  felt  at 
the  higher  levels.  Compounding 
that  problem  for  Williams  is  the 
oversupply  of  college  teachers. 

"Since  the  growth  in  teaching 
positions  came  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  (to  meet  growing  student 
populations),"  Lewis  said, 
"there  are  few  projected 
retirements  in  the  near  future." 
This  condition,  said  Lewis, 
leads  to  morale  problems, 
reduced  mobility  of  the  faculty 
in  a  shrinking  job  market,  and  a 
steadily  increasing  average 
age  of  college  faculties 
(because  of  the  lack  of 
retirements). 

Continued  inflation 
exacerbates  the  situation  even 
further  as  the  cost  of 
commodities  such  as  food  and 
energy  take  a  larger  chunk  out 
of  the  operating  budget  every 
year. 

"Tuition  used  to  provide  for 
one-third  of  the  budget,"  Lewis 
said,  "whereas  it  now  provides 
for  only  about  one-quarter. 
Another  problem  is  that 
endowment  gifts  aren't 
necessarily  meeting  the  same 
expenses  they  used  to.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  the  price 
dividends  of  stocks  and  bonds 
(which  primarily  constitute  the 
endowment  fund)  haven't  kept 
pace  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 
The  College  has  continued  to 
maintain  balanced  budgets 
throughout  this  period  but  it's 
been  primarily  at  the  expense 
of  teachers,  whose  wages 
haven't  kept  up  with  inflation." 

According  to  Lewis,  the 
College  currently  has  an  $80 
million  capital  endowment 
while  it  maintains  a  $20  million 
operating  budget.  The  ratio  of 
operating  budget  to  endowment 
is  significantly  higher  than  that 
in  the  1960s. 

To  combat  the  adverse 
effects  of  these  conditions 
Lewis'  committee— consisting 
of  chemistry  professor 
Raymond  Chang,  art  professor 
Zirka  Filipczak,  history 
professor  Fred  Rudolph, 
Continued  on  Page  12 


CUL  moves  to  close  Fort 


by  Jamie  Crist 

Liz  Shorb  '80,  Council 
Representative  to  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (C.U.L.),  reported  to 
Council  Wednesday  night  that 
the  C.U.L.  is  recommending  a 
one-year  phase-out  of  Fort 
Hoosac  as  student  housing. 

The  high  energy  cost  of 
operating  the  Fort  is  the  reason 
behind  the  committee's 
recommendation.  Under  the 
plan,  next  year's  seniors  would 
be  able  to  keep  their  Fort 
affiliations.  Juniors,  however, 
would  be  given  priority  in 
choosing  new  affiliations  for  the 
next  year. 

Shorb  said  that  under  the 
proposal,  Suzie  Hopkins  may  be 
converted  to  co-op  housing.  In 
addition.  West  College  would  no 
longer  house  Freshmen. 

The  C.U.L.  recommendation 


is  being  considered  by 
President  John  Chandler  and 
the  Trustees. 

The  Council  recommended 
that  the  Concert  Committee 
plan  more  small  concerts  and 
have  buses  to  larger  concerts, 
instead  of  continuing  medium- 
sized  concerts  at  Williams. 

Student  Activities  Board 
Chairman  Roger  Prevot  '80 
pointed  out  that  single 
performers  are  less  expensive 
than  bands.  The  New  Riders 
concert  lost  $3,000,  and  Jean- 
Luc  Ponty,  $5,000. 

Council  members  had  many 
ideas  for  making  concerts  more 
feasible  at  Williams.  Chuck 
Hirsch  '80  suggested  that 
concerts  be  held  after  10  P.M. 
so  that  people  could  study 
beforehand. 

He  also  suggested  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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He  carries  himself  seriously, 
with  a  solemnity  that  might 
better  befit  an  undertaker 
than  a  Dean.  Yet  beneath  his 
seriousness  lies  a  sensitivity  to 
the  problems  facing  Williams 
students  and  sincerity  about 
finding  their  solutions.  He  speaks 
slowly,  choosing  his  words  with 
special  care. 

Though  he  betrays  little 
emotion  on  most  topics,  a  half- 
smile  flickers  across  his  face 
when  the  topic  of  grade  inflation 
is  raised.  Like  a  ftudent  turning 
in  a  paper  he  is  proud  of,  he 
offers  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
proposing  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

As  he  speaks  he  grinds  out  a 
cigarette  in  a  glass  ashtray,  then 
uses  the  butt  like  a  miniature 
squeegee  to  sweep  the  ashes  into 
a  neat  little  rectangular  pile. 

What  would  you  say  your  role 
in  relation  to  students  is,  as 
opposed  to  your  administrative 
role?  Is  there  a  difference  there? 
Perhaps  sometimes  a  conflict  of 
interests? 

It's  not  a  conflict  of 
interests;  it's  a  conflict  of 
attitudes  and  convictions.  I  take 
it  that  I  face  both  ways.  I'm 
supposed  to  represent  student 
interests  to  central 

administration  and  conversely. 
There  are  issues  on  which  those 
groups  have  different  views  and 
therefore,  there  will  be 
disagreement.  But  it's  not  a 
conflict  of  interests;  it's  a  conflict 
of  judgment.  My  main  job  is  to 
see  that  the  groups  understand 
each  other — really  understand 
what  the  position  is  of  the  other 
side  and  hopefully  to  find  a  way  to 
resolve  it  that  is  satisfactory. 

So  you  see  the  Dean's  office  as 
a  kind  of  liaison? 

The  oil  in  the  machinery  is  the 
way  I  see  it. 

What  are  your  major  goals  as 
Dean  at  the  moment? 


What  I've  been  groping  for 
are  some  college-wide  problems 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  So  far 
there've  been  three:  grade 
inflation,  race  relations  and 
pressures  on  student  time. 

I'd  like  to  see  us  do  something 
about  the  grading  problem— 
which  is  a  national  problem;  it's 
not  just  this  college  and  will 
finally  require  a  national 
solution,  but  whether  we  can 
achieve  that  I'm  not  so  sure.  I 
want  to  keep  the  discussion  alive 
on  campus. 

Race  relations  are  something 
we  have  to  work  on  day-in-day- 
out.  Again  this  is  a  national 
problem  reflected  here;  we  have 
our  own  version  of  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  people  talking, 
understanding  each  others'  needs 
and  concerns. 

The  pressures  on  student  time 
are  coming  to  a  stage  now  where 
we  might  start  considering  some 
possible  remedies.  Perhaps 
that's  the  most  active  of  the  three 
at  the  moment.  I  might  actually 
have  some  proposals  to  restore 
the  balance  between  these 
activities— that's  our  main 
concern, 

Between  athletics  and 
academics? 

Athletics,  academics, 
performance — by  performance  I 
mean  those  who  are  in 
performing  groups,  music, 
theatre.  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement  here  that  all  these 
activities  are  valuable  and 
important  and  we  want  to 
continue  them,  but  there's  a 
feeling  that  all  of  them  are  out  of 
scale  and  ought  to  be  pulled  back 
down. 

How  so  "out  of  scale?"  Arc 
athletics  overwhelming 
academics,  or  vice  versa? 

In  some  cases  (athletics  are 
overwhelming  academics).  But 
it's  not  as  much  overwhelming  as 
the  continuing  conflict— the  need 
to  go  to  an  away  game  when 
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Interview  by  Mike  Sutton 

there's  an  hour  test,  the  constant 
need  to  miss  labs,  to  make  up 
assignments  is  a  source  of  real 
irritation  to  the  faculty  and  it 
upsets  the  normal  movement  of 
the  courses.  We've  had  an 
increase,  especially  in  weekday 
athletic  events,  I  would  like  to  see 
that  reduced  somewhat.  It's 
gotten  to  the  stage  where  it's 
simply  too  much  of  an 
interference. 

Really,  how  serious  a  problem 
IS  grade  inflation?  It's  been 
treated  somewhat  sarcastically 
by  many  students.  Students  have 
even  staged  a  tongue-in-cheek 
anti-grade  inflation  protest  in 
front  of  Hopkins.  Whose  fault  is  it 
really?  The  professors',  who  are 
giving  out,  say,  A's  on  work  that 
would  have  earned  B's  a  few 
years  ago? 

I  wouldn't  call  it  a  fault, 
because  it's  a  systematic  pattern. 
That  is,  new  faculty  who  come  in 
naturally  ask  their  colleagues 
what's  the  sort  of  average  grade, 
for  something  to  peg  it  to. 
Naturally  their  colleagues  say 
8.34.  Naturally  that  gets 
reinforced— the  new  person 
doesn't  want  to  go  below  that.  So 
there's  nothing  in  the  system  that 
would  reduce  it  naturally,  and 
everything  in  the  system  tends  to 
keep  it  at  the  same  level  or 
increase  it  slightly. 

Now,  it's  hard  to  see  where  that 
will  end.  In  some  places  it  is, 
really,  I  think,  bordering  on  the 
farcical.  At  Yale,  a  "great 
institution  of  learning,"  41  per 
cent  of  the  grades  are  A's.  At 
Williams,  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
grades  are  in  the  A  range — that 
still  seems  to  be  slightly 
unrealistic.  What  will  happen 
when  50-60  per  cent  of  the  grades 
are  A?  At  some  point,  people  will 
simply  laugh  at  it.  It  cheapens, 
devalues  the  grade;  in  theend  the 
student  suffers. 

How  valid  does  that  seem, 
though,    to    the    student    who's 


trying  to  get  into  graduate  school, 
medical  school,  competing 
against  students  at  other  schools, 
whose  problems  are  worse? 

Well,  people  don't  often 
understand  the  problem.  This 
artificially  high  level,  I  think, 
engenders  a  lot  of  busy  work; 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  up  to  an 
ever-rising  standard.  I  don't 
tnink  the  performances  achieved 
as  a  result  of  these  frantic  efforts 
are  always  very  productive. 
Some  of  it  is  simply  neurotic, 
compulsive  activity.  I  don't 
believe  it  produces  more 
learning;  I  think  it  produces 
more  anxiety.  My  overriding 
concern  is  to  take  some  pressure 
off  students. 

Now,  the  difficulty  is,  students 
don't  always  believe  that.  They 
think  you're  taking  away 
something  that  might  make  their 
future  prospects  brighter. 

I'm  not  as  optimistic  as  I  was 
last  year  about  my  ability  to 
convince  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  colleges,  and  I've  had 
trouble  getting  people  to  see  it  the 
way  I  do,  even  on  this  campus. 

There  is  room  for  genuine 
argument  here.  Perhaps  I'm 
wrong  about  it,  Perhaps  it's  not 
as  bad  a  problem  as  I  think  it  is. 
Some  people  think  it  will  level  off 
and  begin  declining   gradually. 

Maybe.  But  I  doubt  it. 

To  return  to  the  issue  of  race 
relations  on  campus:  how  much 
of  a  problem  are  they  now  as 
opposed  to  several  years  ago? 

I  see  real  improvement.  We 
have  more  minority  students 
here  now,  which  helps.  We  see 
much  more  involvement  of 
minority  students  in  all  aspects  of 
campus  life.  We  fintj  them  on 
athletic  teams,  in  leadership 
positions;  they're  involved  in 
theatre,  music,  which  I  think  are 
healthy  signs. 

But  there  are  continuing 
patterns  of  what  you  might  call 
"de  facto"  prejudice. 


Campus  News 


compiled  by  Betsy  McKee 
Amherst,  MA. 

AMHERST-  College  -recently 
instituted  a  permanent  pass-fail 
program.  Students  may  choose  to 
take  a  total  of  two  courses  pass- 
fail  during  their  four  years  at 
AMHERST.  They  must  make  the 
decision  within  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  semester,  with  the 
consent  of  their  professor  and 
academic  advisor. 

"Students  should  choose  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester 
because  then  they  take  courses 
that  they  don't  think  they  have 
the  ability  for.  If  the  option  is 
chosen  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
it  will  likely  be  applied  for 
courses  that  students  didn't  work 
in,"  says  history  professor 
Theodore  Greene. 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Three  HAVERFORD  students 


barricaded  the  main  stairway  of 
one  of  the  college  administration 
buildings  in  protest  of  President 
Stevens's  refusal  to  publicly 
respond  to  student  demands  for  a 
new  philosophy  of  education 
which  includes  a  heterogeneous 
student  body  and  faculty." 

Stevens  offered  them  instead  a 
private  meeting  with  the  Acting 
Provost,  who  heads  the  planning 
board.  The  students  rejected  this 
offer. 

The  event  stirred  up 
considerable  controversy  at 
HAVERFORD,  where  college 
students  are  acknowledged  the 
right  of  "silent  confrontation" 
consistent  with  the  college's 
Quaker  tradition. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Minority  students  at 
MIDDLEBURY  expressed  their 


grievances  at  a  meeting  of  the 
college's  Student  Forum.  Their 
major  requests  included  hiring 
more  minority  professors, 
devoting  a  section  of  the  college 
newspaper,  the  MIDDLEBURY 
CAMPUS,  exclusively  to  Black 
Student  Union  activities,  and 
increasing  minority  enrollment 
at  MIDDLEBURY  by  80  per  cent. 

President  Robison  feels  that 
the  lack  of  a  large  black 
population  in  the  northeast 
explains  why  few  black  students 
apply  to  MIDDLEBURY.  Special 
efforts  are  made  to  recruit 
blacks.  Perspective  minority 
students  can  visit  MID- 
DLEBURY, partly  at  the 
college's  expense,  for  a  weekend 
in  January. 

The  college  also  runs  a  special 
three-week  minority  orientation 
before  Fall  Term.  These  students 


take  foiir  courses  in  English 
grammar,  reading  skills, 
sociology  and  math,  in  addition  to 
becoming  accustomed  to  the 
college. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Iranian  students  at  YALE  have 
been  under  increasing  pressure 
recently  both  from  fellow 
students  and  from  government 
bureaucracy  as  a  result  of  events 
in  Iran. 

The  dozen  Iranians  at  YALE 
have  not  been  involved  in 
protests  against  the  U.S.  Yet 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  required  proof  of  this  to 
avoid  deportment.  Some  Iranian 
students  expressed  resentment  at 
this  treatment.  Others  objected 
to  slogans  and  graffiti  on  campus 
such  as  "Death  to  Iranians",  as 
well  as  to  direct  harassment  from 
American  students. 


discrimination,  feelings  of 
hostility  and  pressure  on  both 
sides.  Again,  it's  not  surprising  in 
that  it  reflects  a  national  problem 
that's  the  awful  inheritance  of  a 
system  of  slavery  that,  after  all, 
operated  here  for  over  200  years. 

It  will  not  be  overcome  in  this 
generation  or  several  to  come— 
we'll  have  to  keep  working  at  it.  I 
feel  that  we've  made  progress, 
that  there's  better  understanding 
of  the  special  problems  of 
minority  people  here  on  campus. 
I  think  there's  more  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  the  Black  Student 
Union,  the  need  to  bring  on 
speakers  and  programs  that  are 
especially  important  to  black 
students. 

Are  concrete  plans  towards 
these  things  in  the  works  at  the 
moment? 

We  want  to  keep  up  the  effort 
to  hire  more  black  faculty 
members,  to  keep  up  the  recent 
successes  in  attracting  black 
students.  This  present  freshman 
class  is  one  of  the  largest  we've 
ever  had— we  have  40  black 
members.  It's  a  real  struggle  to 
keep  that  number  up.  There's  a 
slot  of  competition  in  the  country 
for  qualified  minority  students  at 
campuses  like  ours,  but  I  think 
we're  committed  to  making  that 
effort. 

There  is  a  fund  drive  on  at  the 
moment  to  get  the  money  to  set 
up  a  chair  for  visiting  scholars  in 
areas  that  would  be  of  special 
interest  to  black  students. 

Several  weeks  ago  there  was  an 
incident  at  a  BSU-sponsored 
party  where  a  white  guest  was 
asked  to  leave.  What  about  that? 
I  think  there's  a  better 
understanding  now  of  the  legal 
requirements  for  parties  at  which 
guests  are  present.  Any 
organization  can  have  functions 
for  members  only.  The  Jewish 
group  and  the  Catholic  group  can 
and  do  have  members-only 
functions.  But  when  they  have 
parties  at  which  guests  are 
present,  there  can't  be  any  color- 
coded  limits. 

A  great  deal  has  been  writ(«n 
about  the  major  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  student 
attitudes  over  the  past  decade. 
Even  though  you  haven't  been 
Dean  that  long,  you  have  been 
here  at  Williams  for  that  length  of 
time.  Do  you  think  the 
journalistic  cliche  that  students 
huve  turned  from  activism  to 
apathy  really  applies? 

No,  I  don't  really  think  it 
does.  I  think  the  concerns  are  a 
little  different — they're  not  as 
global  or  national  as  they  were  in 
the  sixties.  It's  partly  because 
there  isn't  any  problem  out  there 
in  the  country  that  is  sufficiently 
focused  to  permit  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  have  a  general 
problem  like,  let's  say,  energy,  or 
the  problem  of  pollution,  or 
nuclear  regulation.  They're  so 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Spanish-speaking  countries  demand  much  but  reward 


by  Elisabeth  Rosnagle 

When  Williams  students  speak 
about  spending  a  year  or 
semester  abroad,  most  seem  to 
be  attracted  to  England  and 
France,  but  there  are  other 
fascinating  alternatives.  Every 
year  a  few  students  go  on 
programs  to  Spanish-speaking 
tountries,  either  Spain  or  in  Latin 
America.  While  the  number  of 
these  participants  is  low,  their 
enthusiasm  is  very  high. 

Williams  is  a  part  of  the 
HAMILTON  IN  MADRID 
consortium,  one  of  the  four  or  five 
Spanish-speaking  programs 
Williams  students  become 
involved  in.  Mt.  Holyoke  and 
Swarthmore  also  participate. 
The  Spanish  department  strongly 
feels  that  this  is  the  best 
program,  and  recommends  it  for 
Spanish  majors  going  abroad.  All 
Madrid  program  classes  are 
taught  in  Spanish  by  native 
professors.  The  students, 
however,  are  all  Americans. 
Housing  and  dining  are  with 
Spanish  families. 

Students  in  the  Hamilton 
program  feel  that  it  is  the  best 
American  program  in  Madrid. 
According  to  Harold  Bailey,  who 
is  there  this  semester,  it  provides 
the  "best  chance  to  comprehend, 
absorb  and  live  in  the  culture 
'espanola'."  The  faculty  is  very 
good,  and  the  range  of  courses  is 
fairly  wide. 

Benigno  Sanchez  mentions  that 
the  motivation  and  ability  of  the 
other  students  is  high,  a  factor 
that  makes  the  classes  more 
challenging,  and  forces  the 
professors  to  work  harder.  The 
director  of  the  program  makes  an 
effort  to  see  that  students  speak 
in  Spanish  all  the  time,  an 
important  factor  in  developing 
proficiency  in  the  language. 

Although  Madrid  requires  the 
same  type  of  work  as  Williams 
(i.e.  papers  and  exams),  most 
students  rate  the  work  load 
lighter.  Jinjae  Chyun  remarks 
that  "the  workload  depends  on 
how  much  you  want  to  get  out  of 
it."  Students  who  are  interested 
can  learn  a  great  deal,  while 
others  can  get  by  doing  very  little 
work. 

Another  advantage  to  spending 
time  in  Madrid  is  the  opportunity 
to  travel.  The  Hamilton  program 
arranges  occasional  weekend 
and  holiday  trips  and  students 
can  also  arrange  their  own 
excursions.  Transportation  by 
train  or  bus  is  not  terribly 
expensive. 

Several  students  have 
participated  in  Latin  American 


programs  in  recent  years, 
especially  those  centered  in 
Colombia,  the  most  popular 
choice  of  Williams  students.  The 
GREAT  LAKES  ASSOCIATION 
IN  BOGOTA  PROGRAM 
provides  Colombian  professors 
teaching  in  Spanish,  but  again, 
the  students  are  all  Americans. 
For  those  whose  Spanish  is  good 
enough  it  is  possible  to  take  some 
courses  at  Los  Andes  University, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  in 
August  to  register. 

The  work  load  is  generally 
lighter  than  at  Williams.  The 
program  has  its  own  small 
library  with  closed  stacks,  but 
students  also  have  access  to  three 
other  libraries. 

Students  are  housed  with 
families,  a  situation  which  "can 
be  rewarding  or  difficult," 
according  to  Margaret  Walton 
'80.  "Maturity  and  adaptability 
are  necessary  to  make  the  living 
situation  bearable,"  she  said. 
However,  the  program  has  a  good 
record  with  families,  and 
students  can  change  families  if 
the  situation  is  undesirable. 

Living  in  a  family  situation 
helps  a  student  orient  and  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  environment, 
participants  claim.  The  Bagota 
program  distributes  helpful 
pamphlets,  but  much  of  the 
learning  process  and 

acclimitization  to  the  culture 
must  come  from  experience. 

Families  also  provide  a  means 
by  which  students  can  get  to 
know    Colombians  .  The 

program  also  provides  some  field 
trips  during  the  year,  and 
transportation  and  cultural 
events  are  cheap,  so  there  is 
always  plenty  to  do. 

Another  program  in  Colombia 
is  ROLLINS  IN  BOGOTA. 
Students  in  this  program  take 
their  courses  at  Los  Andes 
University,  so  that  not  only  are 
the  courses  in  Spanish,  but  there 
is  the  added  advantage  of  being 
in  class  with  Colombian  students. 
However,  according  to  Roger 
Helms  '79,  "the  academic  level  of 
the  university  is  very  low.  The 
work  load  is  very  light  (about  a 
third  of  Williams')  and  the 
teaching  is  disorganized." 

Los  Andes  University  has 
several  extra-curricular 
activities  in  which  American 
students  can  become  involved  in 
order  to  meet  people  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  the 
foreign  culture. 

Again,  students  in  the  Rollins 
program  are  housed  with 
Columbian  families.  The 
program  has  a  careful  screening 
process  and  a  good  reputation; 


family  assignments  have  been 
very  successful.  All  students 
have  single  rooms  and  the 
families  do  not  restrict  their 
hours.  There  is  no  formal 
language  training  on  the 
program,  but  living  with  a  family 
improves  fluency. 

One  Williams  student  spent  last 
year  in  Lima,  Peru  on  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Indiana  and  the  University  of 
California.  Classes  at  SAN 
MARCOS  UNIVERSITY  follow 
the  regular  sequence  of  classes 
that  Peruvian  students  take.  The 
program  provides  orientation 
after  a  student's  arrival  in  Peru, 
in  six  weeks  of  language  lessons, 
history,  and  archaeology.  Even 
before  the  University  begins, 
participants  are  able  to  get  a  feel 
for  the  country. 

"Peruvian  education  is  for  the 
motivated,"  Carlta  Vitzthum 
comments.  The  academic 
courses  require  a  lot  of 
independence  and  flexibility.  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  is  lack  of 
books;  often  the  books  on  reading 


lists  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 
According  to  Vitzthum,  however, 
this  can  be  an  advantage,  as  she 
forced  herself  to  go  out  and  find 
first-hand  information  on  her 
assignments. 

There  is  no  San  Marcos 
University  housing.  When 
students  first  get  to  Peru  they 
live  with  Peruvian  families.  After 
a  month,  they  choose  either  to 
remain  or  find  other 
arrangements.  Vitzthum  says 
that  most  choose  to  find  cheap 
accommodations  on  their  own. 

Independence  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  program, 
as  does  an  ability  to  adjust  to  a 
very  different  kind  of  life  style 
than  most  Williams  students  are 
used  to.  Vitzthum  says,  "I've 
found  that  I  have  to  be 
completely  flexible  about 
everything,  from  filth,  poverty, 
and  cockroaches  to  the  people 
themselves."  She  recommends 
the  program  highly  to  anyone 
with  a  genuine  interest  in  Latin 
America  because  of  these 
challenges. 


Uean  Nancy  Mclntire  warns 
students  interested  in  applying 
for  any  of  these  programs  that 
they  are  not  "anopportunity  togo 
and  learn  Spanish.  You  need  to  be 
familiar  with  it  already." 
Students  who  have  returned 
agree  that  applicants  will  need  at 
least  two  years  of  college 
^Spanish,  preferably  more. 
Therefore,  students  who  do  not 
keep  up  their  Spanish  limit  their 
options  severely. 

Mclntire  also  comments, 
"Most  students  find  that  any 
foreign  study  programs  are  not 
demanding  in  the  same  way  as  a 
semester  or  year  at  Williams." 
Light  work  loads  may  not  be  a 
criticism  of  any  one  program,  but 
rather  a  characteristic  of  study 
abroad.  The  opportunities  for 
educational  experiences  outside 
of  class  are  great,  of  course,  and 
perhaps  can  be  better  exploited 
with  the  lighter  academic  load. 

Most  Latin  American  or 
Spanish  programs  involve 
boarding  with  families,  an 
experience  which  can  be  either 
productive  or  destructive. 
Available  families  are  often  not 
families,  but  widows  or  older 
couples,  many  of  whom  want  a 
boarder  for  the  extra  money  it 
will  bring  in.  According  to 
Mclntire,  many  American 
students  go  into  the  homes 
expecting  more  than  they  get. 
However,  many  of  the  homestays 
work  extremely  well,  and  then 
they  can  be  a  very  positive 
experience.  If  they  don't  work 
out,  program  administrators  try 
to  be  supportive  and  helpful  in 
finding  new  homes. 

Because  of  myriad  ad- 
justments none  of  these 
programs  is  easy.  But  as 
Vitzthum  says,  "Overcoming  the 
difficulties  made  the  year  twice 
as  rewarding." 

Williams  also  accepts  certain 
programs  in  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Mexico.  Information  on 
all  of  the  programs,  as  well  as 
evaluations  by  returnees  is 
available  from  the  secretary  in 
Weston  Language  Center. 


i» 


A  scene  from  the  town  of  Trujillo, 
the  birthplace  of  PIzarro,  abov«; 
a  bullfight  in  a  small  Spanish 
town,  far  left;  left,  an  area 
fair;  below  left,  American 
students  gather  in  the  Trujillo 
main  square;  below,  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  theatre  in  Medeira. 

(photos  by  and  courtesy  of 
Antonio  Gimenez) 
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Modern  Music 


The  Berkshire  Symphony  presented  one  of  their  best  performances  in  recent  memory  last  Friday 
night.  As  usual,  however,  Mr.  Galloway  was  not  quite  as  pleased  as  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

(photo  by  Mason) 

Symphony  lacks  precision  but  enjoyable 


by  Jackson  Galloway 

Despite  the  absence  of  Maestro 
Acel  due  to  travel  complications 
and  the  resulting  loss  of  the 
Prokofiev  violin  concerto,  it  was 
difficult  not  to  enjoy  the 
Berkshire  Symphony  concert  last 
Friday  night.  The  Haydn 
"Surprise"  Symphony,  which 
opened  the  program,  proved 
quite  pleasant  despite  the  lack  of 
rehearsal  time  which  would 
certainly  have  put  more  shape 
into  the  phrasing,  a  particular 
area  which  suffered. 

The  winds  had  occasional 
problems  with  pitch  and  attack 
which  plagued  them  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  program.  The 
trumpets  were  especially  guilty 
in  not  effectively  punctuating  the 
texture  at  crucial  climaxes. 
Articulation  seemed  to  fade  in  the 
strings  throughout  the  andante 
and  menuct  but  returned  with 
vigor  on  the  final  movement 
which,  although  the  woodwinds 
were  still  out  of  tune,  was  well 
phrased. 

The  Chavez  Sinfonia  India  is  a 
work  based  on  the  composer's 
researches  into  the  native  Indian 
music  of  Mexico.  The  sparse, 
simple  treatment  of  musical 
ideas  in  this  piece  and  the  strong 
role  of  the  percussion  including 


Indian  drums  reflect  the  use  of 
indigenous  Mexican  music  which 
Chavez  used  to  inspire  a  national 
musical  tradition  in  Mexico. 
Immediately,  the  difficulty  with 
the  trumpets  reasserted  itself  as 
their  melody  tottered  over  the 
rhythmic  pulses  of  the  strings. 

The  percussionists  appeared  to 
have  some  trouble  keeping  up 
with  Mr.  Hegyi's  beat  at  points, 
perhaps  because  of  the  lag  from 
balcony  to  stage,  Andrew  Simco, 
the  tympanist,  was  the  one 
exception.  He  seemed  to 
surmount  this  hurdle  with  ease, 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself  in 
the  Haydn  and  Chavez,  both  of 
which  made  liberal  use  of  his 
instrument.  Sadly,  the  fabric  of 
melodies  was  often  quite  as 
muddled  as  the  rhythm,  and  the 
tight  weave  of  sound  degenerated 
into  an  amorphous  texture. 

One  concert-goer  descripted 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  as  a  struggle.  Although 
that  opinion  is  a  bit  extreme, 
there  is  some  truth  in  it.  Many  of 
the  subtler  nuances  in  phrasing, 
dynamics,  and  tone  were  lost  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater  whole.  The 
violins  seemed  to  have  the  worst 
time  of  it  playing  together.  The 
fugure  of  the  marcia  funebre 
showed  this  state  of  affairs  in  its 


worst  light  as  the  tight  steady 
sound  of  the  cello  reflected  rather 
badly  on  the  first  violins.  The 
allegro  vivace  proved  some  sort 
of  recovery  despite  the 
continued  errors  in  timing  and 
tone  by  the  trumpets  whose  horn 
compatriots  admirably 
negotiated  a  rather  difficult 
section.  The  theme  remained 
strong  and  interesting  throughout 
with  excellent  syncopation  at 
several  points.  The  finale 
featured  some  interesting  points 
of  strong  angular  movement,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  was 
unimaginatively  evoked.  The 
merit  of  the  work  most  certainly 
carried  the  performance. 


Rolling  Stone  Magazine  is  very 
chummy  with  the  Eagles.  Each 
year,  the  staff  plays  a  softball 
game  with  members  of  the  group. 
The  publication's  most  recent 
issue  features  a  cover  photo  of 
the  Eagles,  and  pronounces  them 
"America's  Number  One  Band." 
Two  weeks  ago.  The  Long  Run 
was  given  the  feature  review,  and 
was  highly  praised. 

Then  again,  in  the  very  same 
issue  that  put  the  Eagles  on  the 
cover,  the  inside  review  of  Cheap 
Trick's  Dream  Police  gave  that 
group  (along  with  the  now- 
defunct  LynyrdSkynyrd)  the  title 
of  "the  great  American  rock 
band."  But  inconsistencies  like 
this  riddle  the  magazine. 

The  point  is  that  the  Eagles  are 
easy  to  overrate.  After  a  three- 
year  wait  for  The  Long  Run 
(after  1976's  Hotel  California),  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  album 
would  receive  close  critical  and 
public  attention.  And  while 
perhaps  a  little  too  highly  lauded 
(by  Rolling  Stone  at  least).  The 
Long  Run  is  nevertheless  a  pretty 
good  album. 

The  record  is  fairly  depressing 
in  overall  tone.  This  is  a 
calculated  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  group,  and  the  effect  is 
perhaps  nowhere  better  stated 
than  on  the  title  track.  While 
somewhat  upbeat  musically,  this 
song  is  undercut  by  its  solemn 


Hirsche   sings   Victorian  gems 


Two  born-again  Victorians, 
contralto  Nancy  Hirsche  and 
pinaist-director  Edward  Kemp, 
who  call  themselves  "Two's 
Company,"  will  give  nineteenth- 
century  pop  music  their  own 
original  interpretations  in  their 
Northern  Berkshire  debut  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute  tonight, 
December  4,  at  8:30,  The 
program,  entitled  "Ballads  that 
Refuse  to  Die:  A  Cascade  of 
Victorian  Vocal  Gems,"  will  take 
the  audience  on  an  excursion  into 


Viewpoint: 

^rts  provide  human  element 


by  Peter  Hodgson 

Art,  in  any  form  of  expression, 
is,  definitively,  a  form  of  mental 
discipline.  As  such,  it  is  one 
dimension  of  human  education, 
and  it  acts  to  develop  both  the 
artist  and  the  viewer.  But  the  fact 
is,  students  here  seem  too 
concerned  with  more  immediate 
academic  endeavors  to  realize 
the  valuable  opportunity  for  the 
rounded  intellectual  development 
provided  by  the  Arts  program. 

Williams  College  has  a 
tradition  and  reputation  of 
attracting  an  exceptional  range 
of  professional  artistic  talent. 
This  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
continue  its  identity  as  a  high- 
level  institution  of  learning.  Art 
students  have  the  chance  to 
observe  and  learn  from 
experienced  talent,  while  others 
may  develop  an  understanding 
and  an  ability  of  appreciation  for 
this  talent  and  insight.  But 
students  must  free  themselves 
from  grades  to  recognize  the  Arts 
program's  worth  in  the  personal 
learning  experience, 

One  example  of  student  apathy 
towards  the  fine  Arts  offerings 
was  a  piano  concert  held  two 
years  ago,  Siri  Sokol,  sponsored 
by  Prospect  House,  gave  a 
performance  of  such  magnificent 
ability  that  Arts  Editor  John 
Libertine  was  prompted  to  say: 
"If  she  ever  records  any  Mozart, 


I'll  throw  out  all  my  present 
albums,  and  buy  hers,"  The 
concert  was  held  on  Thursday 
night,  creating  the  possibility  for 
a  limited  audience.  The  fact  is 
only  seventeen  people  showed  up. 
This  lack  of  participatorial 
performance  by  our  students  can 
only  be  self-defeating  in  the 
education  experience. 

Williams  College  brings 
together  talented  young  people 
for  their  personal  and  inter- 
active development.  Their 
combined  communicative 
insights,  in  respect  to  the  Arts, 
should  provide  a  further 
dimension  for         student 

confrontation  with  human  talent. 
But  how  can  this  exist  if  students 
continue  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
narrow-minded  process  of  grade- 
grubbing?  The  value  of  an  Arts 
program  as  a  dimension  of  the 
growing  experience  is  obvious 
defense  for  the  supreme  purpose 
of  developing  the  artistic  talent  of 
individual  students.  Our  artists 
would  certainly  feel  more 
inspired  to  perfection  if  they  had 
an  avid  body  of  viewers  for  whom 
to  create  controversy.  This  would 
have  the  twofold  benefit  of 
greater  creativity  amongst  our 
artists  and  a  more  refined  and 
expansive  intellect  amongst  the 
student-body. 

It  is  sorrowful  that  future 
career    considerations,    in    the 


form  of  good  grades  and  grad 
schools,  should  rule  out  over  the 
much  greater  consideration  of 
character  development. 
Participation  in  Arts  program 
presentations  provides  greater 
potential  for  student  interaction 
and  humane  development  than 
calculators  or  dead  frogs  could 
ever    hope    to    offer. 

Unless  students  realize  the 
value  of  an  expansive  awareness 
and  interaction,  life  might  simply 
become  too  boring. 


the  little-known  repertoire  of  last 
century's  greatest  hits,  parlor 
ballads,  music  hall  numbers, 
show  tunes,  lachrymose  laments, 
and  songs   defying  description. 

Nancy  Hirsche,  a  resident  of 
Williamstown,  is  well  known  in 
the  Berkshires  for  her  roles  with 
the  Berkshire  Luric  Theater,  her 
performances  with  organizations 
such  as  the  Williams  College 
Dance  Society,  and  her  work  as 
performer  and  teacher  in  the 
schools. 

Pianist-director  Edward  Kemp 
has  to  his  credit  direction  of  an 
opera,  two  medieval  plays,  a 
children's  show,  two  classics  of 
seventeenth-century  drama,  a 
Western  spoof  film,  and  an 
original  adaptation  of  a  Henry 
James  novel.  He  also  served  as 
stage  manager  for  the  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  Players. 

The  program,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  and  the  Northern 
Berkshire  Council  of  the  Arts, 
will  be  presented  Tuesday, 
December  4,  at  8:30.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  admission,  but  a 
contribution  will  be  appreciated. 


lyric.  In  "The  Long  Run"  is  the 
theme  of  this  album,  one  of 
desperation  faced  with 
opposition,  resulting  in  a  careful 
optimism.  The  singer  finally 
resolves,  "we  can  make  it  in  the 
long  run." 

"The  King  of  Hollywood"  has 
also  garnered  much  critical 
attention,  for  its  lyric  regarding 
the  sordid  lives  of  producers  and 
starlets.  This  topic  and  these 
insights,  however,  are  not 
uncommon,  even  for  rock  groups. 
What  might  set  this  song  apart 
from  others  of  similar  concerns  is 
that  the  Eagles,  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  manage  to  see  through 
their  own  environmental 
decadence.  This  ability  to  detach 
themselves  from  their 
surroundings,  in  order  to  read 
carefully  (and  cuttingly)  what  is 
going  on  around  them, 
distinguishes  them  from  other 
bands. 

The  question  of  the  overall 
effect  of  the  Eagles'  music, 
however,  is  another  matter.  For 
while  these  players  write  and 
perform  some  very  thoughtful 
rock  music,  their  compositions 
still  remain  somewhat  lackluster 
(one  might  even  say  "weary") 
when  compared  to  other,  newer, 
and  more  energetic  bands.  The 
song  "Teenage  Jail,"  while 
extremely  effective  in  evoking  an 
aural  atmosphere  of  dramatic, 
ominous  tension,  is  nevertheless 
a  little  plodding  when  compared 
to  the  brisker  and  less  directly 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  "power 
Pop"  performers  of  today— Nick 
Lowe,  Dave  Edmunds,  Elvis 
Costello,    Graham   Parker,    etc. 

The  only  song  on  The  Long  Run 
which  could  really  challenge  that 
last  statement  would  be  "The 
Greeks  Don't  Want  no  Freaks," 
which  clearly  marks  an 
experimental  new  musical 
direction  for  the  Eagles.  Echoing 
the  Beatles'  "Birthday" 
throughout  its  introduction,  this 
is  clearly  the  most  energetic  and 
distinctive  song  on  the  album. 
Still,  this  is  somewhat  a  novelty 
,&ong,  and  most  probably  not  an 
indication  of  "the  new  Eagles." 

Thus,  the  question  of 
overrating  remains,  and  is  posed 
by  the  Eagles  themselves,  in  the 
album's  last  song,  "The  Sad 
Cafe":  "I  don't  know  why  fortune 
smiles  on  some,  and  lets  the  rest 
go  free."  That  the  Eagles  wrestle 
with  questions  like  these  is  a  big 
point  in  their  favor;  whether  The 
Long  Run  (or  any  of  their 
albums)  offers  a  fitting  and  self- 
evident  response  is  still  not 
determined. 

— Larry  Sisson 


Gamson  gives  class,  performs  this  week 


Solo  dancer  Annabelle  Gamson 
will  arrive  at  Williams  College 
Thursday,  Dec.  6,  for  a  three-day 
residency  sponsored  by  the 
Williams  College  Dance  Society. 
Her  performances  reconstruct 
dances  choreographed  by 
Isadora  Dundan  and  Mary 
Wigman  and  made  popular  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  as  well 
as  featuring  her  own 
choreography. 

Her  list  of  performances 
include  appearances  at  Jacob's 
Pillow,  the  American  Dance 
Festival  in  New  London,  Conn., 
and  at  the  Dance  Umbrella  in 
New  York  where  she  premiered 
her  own  "Five  Easy  Dances," 
She  has  also  been  featured  on 
National  Educational 
Television's        "Dance        In 


America." 

Gamson's  residency  at 
Williams  openes  with  a  combined 
Master  Class  and  Lecture- 
Demonstration  at  3:30  p.m.  on 
Dec.  6  in  Lasell  Gym,  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past  to  hold 
separate  Master  Classes  and 
Lecture-Demonstrations,  but 
Gamson  believes  it  would  be 
more  effective  to  combine  them, 
and  that  persons  attending  can 
either  participate  or  watch, 
depending  on  their   preference. 

Gamson  will  give  two 
performances  in  the  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre  at  Williams, 
one  on  Friday,  Dec.  7  and  another 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  both  at  8  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $2.00  with  Williams 
I.D. 


Annabelle  Gamson  will  be  here 
Thursday  through  Saturday. 
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WCFAA  elects  board 


by  Peler  Struzzi 

Newly  elected  WCFM  General 
Manager  A.  J.  Moor  '82,  says 
the  radio  station's  primary  goals 
in  1980  will  be  recruiting  new 
members  and  renewing  the 
station's  license  with  the  FCC. 
Moor  was  elected  last  Wednesday 
along  with  the  new  1980  Board  of 
Directors. 

"The  classes  of  '79  and  '80  had 
a  high  membership  to  the 
station,"  Moor  explained,  "but 
the  classes  of  '81  and  '82  have 
fewer  members.  I  think  that's 
because  of  the  recruiting 
procedures  of  a  few  years  ago.  I'd 
hke  to  get  WCFM  known  as  it  was 
before  on  campus  (and)  .  .  . 
turn  it  into  a  more  professional 
station.  If  we  strive  for 
professionalism,  more  people 
will  become  interested." 

Moor  said  he  also  hopes  to 
expand  the  community  affairs 
department.  "We  are  a  public 
he  said.  "We  are 
law  to  serve  the 
with  public 
A  lot  of  students 
that  WCFM 


is  a 


radio  station, 

required   by 

community 

information. 

don't  realize 

place    where    issues    can    be 

discussed  and  opinions  can  be 

aired.  In  addition  to  artistic  and 

creative  uses,  such  as  producing 

a    radio    play,    students    can 

express  their  views." 

"There  is  plenty  of  time  if 
someone  wants  to  speak  or  report 
on  an  event  or  issue.  We  have  all 
the  versatile  equipment — there 
are  so  many  things  we  can  do,  all 
we  need  is  people  interested  in 
helping." 

Newly  elected  Director  of 
Community  Affairs,  Gerald 
Carney  '82,  agreed.  "I  want  to 


expand  coverage  not  only  of 
campus  activities,  but  of  events 
in  the  Williamstown 

community,"  he  said. 

Moor  added  that  there  is 
growing  community  interest  in 
the  station.  He  pointed  to  this 
year's  election  to  the  Board  of 
Technical  Director  Andy  Etman, 
a  resident  of  Williamstown.  "It 
shows  we're  reaching  out,  that 
WCFM  is  not  a  'sacred'  college 
property,"  Moor  said.  "It's  great 
to  see  interest  in  the 
community." 

Many  Board  members  will 
work  this  year  to  renew  the 
station's  license.  Renewal 
involves  determining  the 
community's  feeling  on  how  the 
station  may  better  them.  Initial 
research  will  be  tackled  by  this 
year's  General  Manager  Steve 
Yavner  '80  as  a  Winter  Study 
project,  which  will  include 
telephone  interviews  of  "a 
representative  group  of 
listeners"  both  on  campus  and  in 
the     community. 

According  to  Program 
Director,  Karen  Davis  '81,  the 
new  Board  will  spend  January 
"attempting  to  gain  knowledge 
from  the  past  Board  of  Directors." 

In  addition  to  Moor,  Davis, 
Etman  and  Carney,  the  Board  for 
1980  consists  of  Music  Director 
Paul  Gallay,  Treasurer  Brad 
Adams,  News  Director  Dick 
Woodbury,  Production  Director 
Mike  Sardo,  Personnel  Director 
Tom  Greene,  Sports  Director 
Tom  Graves  and  Public 
Relations  Director  Doug  Cogan. 
A  Classical  Director  is  still  to  be 
elected  to  the  new  Board. 


APRESAtol^LtDQ-OGE. 
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Speakers   impress  in  debate 


A  two-man  Adelphic  Speaking 
Union  A  team  finished  tenth  of  29 
teams  from  14  colleges  from 
across  the  country  in  an  Amherst 
parliamentary  debate 
tournament  last  week.  Freshmen 
David  Sleakley  and  Danford 
Smith  won  three  of  six  rounds. 

The  Williams  B  duo  of  Bruce 
Goerlich  and  Larry  Sheinfeld 
won  one  of  its  six  rounds  to  place 
them  25th,  but  scored  more 
speaking  points  for  individuals 
than  many  teams  with  better 
won-loss  records. 


Steakley  finished  ninth  of  58 
speakers  participating,  barely 
missing  one  of  the  top  awards. 
The  other  Williams  speakers 
finished  in  the  top  half  of  the 
field. 

Fordham  and  McGill  won  the 
competition,  whose  topics 
included  "Disco  is  only  the 
symptom",  "Love  cannot  be 
measured"         (which        was 


Elaborate  programs,  greater  demand, 
space  limitations  restrict  computer  use 


by  Rich  Henderson 

Although  the  College's  new 
Univac  computer  has  a  capacity 
several  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  old  computer,  increased 
student  use  and  more  elaborate 
programs  have  caused  a 
shortage  of  file  space  thai 
restricts  students  from  running 
certain  Political  Science  and 
Economics  programs. 

"The  Center  is  performing  a 
huge  amount  of  work  relative  to 
last  year,"  said  Henry  Stewart  of 
the  Computer  Center.  "We  are 
experiencing  space  problems 
because  we  are  now  doing  things 
we  were  never  able  to  do  before. ' ' 

The  space  limitations  affect 
two  programs,  one  for  Political 
Science  401,  the  other  for  an 
Econometrics  course.  The 
former  is  a  National  Social 
Survey  involving  seven  years' 
worth  of  answers  to  questions  in 
nationwide  polls.  The  latter 
program  is  designed  to  handle 
Econometrics  problems. 

The  problem  lies  not  so  much 

Thief  strikes 

Mission  Park  suffered  its 
second  larceny  of  the  year  when 
thieves  took  stereo  equipment 
from  a  first-floor  Armstrong 
room  over  the  Thanksgiving 
break,  security  director  Ransom 
Jenks  said. 

According  to  Jenks,  the  screens 
to  the  first-floor  windows  were 
removed  and  there  was  evidence 
the  windows  were  then  pried 
open. 

Armstrong  president  Bob 
Picket  '80  declined  to  identify  the 
larceny  victim  and  said  he  didn't 
know  the  value  of  the  stolen 
stereo. 

Neither  Security  nor  the 
Williamstown  police  has 
apprehended  any  suspect. 


with  the  computer  but  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  programs.  "The 
programs  involve  massive 
amounts  of  data,"  said  staff 
member  Sara  Clark.  "Run 
straight  through,  everything  is 
fine.  But  if  a  student  asks  too 
many  'what  if  questions,  the 
combination  takes  up  too  much 
space  and  the  system  goes 
beserk." 

Currently,  these  programs 
must  be  run  at  night  when  the 
computer  is  no  longer  handling 
administrative  functions  as  well 
as  student  inputs. 

"There  are  only  two  ways  to 


handle  the  problem,"  said 
Lawrence  Wright,  Director  of 
Computer  Services.  "Either  the 
Political  Science  Department 
will  only  be  able  to  use  15  per  cent 
of  that  file  like  they  did  last  year, 
or  we  will  have  to  spend  $35,000 
on  an  extra  disk  drive  to  give 
more  capacity.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  worth  spending 
$35,000  so  that  students  can  use 
the  whole  file  during  the  day." 

A  new  disk  drive  has  been  on 
order  for  six  months,  according 
to  Clark,  but  there  have  been 
problems  with  obtaining 
accessories. 


Computer  terminals  may  be  una~ 
vailable  for  students  In  certain 
Econ  and  PollScI  courses. 

(photoby  Helmuth) 


approached  rather  graphically) 
and  the  more  uplifting  "There  is 
no  place  to  go  from  here." 

Parliamentary  debate, 
explained  head  of  the  Speaking 
Union  Jeff  Trout,  differs  from 
regular  debate  in  that  heckling 
from  the  audience  is  allowed. 
Soph  Peggy  O'Toole  led  the 
Williams  contingent  in  this 
important  area. 

Trout  claimed  the  debate  was  a 
great  success,  especially  in 
exposing  the  extent  of  debating 
talent  in  the  freshman  class. 
"The  freshman  and  sophomore 
talent  in  the  Speaking  Union  this 
year  is  phenomenal,"  he  said.  "I 
predict  four  hilarious  and  very 
successful  years  of  debate." 

Trout  added,  "Parliamentary 
debate,  with  its  emphasis  on 
humor,  heckling,  and  some 
tasteless  jokes  is  a  delight.  It's 
high  time  that  Williams  began 
competing." 

Another  chance  for  competition 
will  come  during  the  last 
weekend  of  January  when 
Williams  hosts  the  Second  annual 
Little  Three  Parliamentary 
Debate  Tournament.  Students 
interested  in  participating  should 
contact  the  Adelphic  Speaking 
Union  through  S.U.  Box  3203 
before  the  end  of  "This  semester. 


WAAC  holds  f undraising  dinner,  discussion 


To  open  its  drive  to  raise  funds 
for  humanitarian  aid  to  refugees 
and  political  prisoners  in 
southern  Africa,  the  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
(WAAC)  held  a  dinner  and 
discussion  with  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  representative 
Shuping  Coapoge  Thursday  in 
Mission  Park  Dining  and  Dodd 
Living  room. 

Coapoge  spoke  on  the  history  of 
the  ANC,  founded  in  1912,  as  well 
as  on  current  events  in  South 
Africa.  He  pointed  up  the  recent 
trial  of  12  ANC  members,  one  of 
whom  was  sentenced  to  death. 
The  sentencing  has  drawn 
criticism  from  the  United 
Nations,  but  events  in  Iran  have 
stalled  U.N.  action,  Coapoge 
said. 

The  dinner  raised  some  $50. 
The  money  will  be  sent  to 
humanitarian  groups  compiling 
information  on  events  in  southern 
Africa  and  channeling  medicines 
and  other  relief  to  South  African 
refugees  and  political  prisoners. 

The  ANC  representative 
affirmed  his  organization's 
support  for  moves  in  the  United 


States  for  material  aid  and 
divestiture.  He  characterized 
material  aid  as  "very 
supportive"  and  asserted  that  "if 
Western  multi-national 
corporations  withdrew  their 
involvement  in  South  Africa,  the 
present  government  would  fall 
within  three  months. 

Coapoge  noted  that  the  ANC, 
banned  in  the  early  1960s  for 
organizing  demonstrations 
against  apartheid,  is  working 
underground  in  South  Africa,  to 
politicize  the  non-white  but 
political  majority.  Also,  he 
claimed,  the  group  is  running 
refugee  camps  outside  South 
Africa,  training  youth  who  fled 
the  country  after  the  crushing  of 
the  1976  Soweto  rebellions  and 
infiltrating  guerillas  back  into 
South  Africa. 

Nonviolent  tactics  will  always 
be  preferable  for  his  group, 
Coapoge  said,  but  he  emphasized 
the  history  of  violent  repression 
of  non-whites  in  South  Africa, 
such  as  the  killing  of 
demonstrators  in  Sharpville  in 
1960.  He  cited  guerilla 
movements  throughout  southern 


Africa  as  evidence  for  the 
importance  of  "armed  struggle" 
in  fighting  racism. 

Coapoge  also  said  that  recent 
changes  in  South  African  law 
mark  the  abolition  of  "petty 
apartheid"— social  segregation— 
but  fail  to  indicate  any 
willingness  of  the  white  minority 
regime  to  share  political  or 
economic  power  with  the  non- 
white  majority. 

"The  dinner  is  the  beginning  of 
a  shift  in  tactics,"  said  Stu 
Massad,  '80  WAAC  organizer. 
"So  far  we've  been  focusing  just 
on  the  campus,"  he  said,  "but 


now  we  hope  to  expand  what 
we're  doing  to  include  efforts  on 
campus  to  benefit  people  in 
southern  Africa  who  are 
experiencing  the  things  we  read 
and  talk  about." 

The  day  also  marked  the 
renewal  of  cooperation  between  a 
variety  of  campus  groups. 
Recognizing  the  interplay  of  their 
interests  in  South  Africa,  the 
Williams  Black  Student  Union, 
Hunger  Action  Project  Feminist 
Alliance  and  Students  United 
against  Nukes  co-sponsored  the 
event. 


now  open  in  Williamstown 


Try  us  for  Christmas  gifts  you 
won't  find  in  other  stores 


118  Water  St. 

(across  from  River  House) 
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Continued  from  Page  2 
preparation  for  this  topic -Fouzi 
el-Asinar's  autobiography  To  Be 
an  Aral)  in  Israel,  published  by 
the  Institute  (or  Palestine 
Studies,  well-known  as  the 
propagagnda  wing  of  the  PLO  in 
America. 

I  decided  to  sit  in  on  the  class 
the  morning  that  they  were  to 
discuss  the  book,  which  was  also 
the  morning  of  Gerson's  lecture.  I 
was  not  sure  that  I  would 
understand  the  discussion,  never 
having  taken  a  sociology  course, 
and  expecting  the  frame  of 
reference  to  be  alien  to  me:  I 
imagined  sociological  terms, 
definitions  and  classifications  of 
socially  inequitable  situations 
applied  to  this  specific  situation. 

To  my  dismay  I  was  not 
witness  to  any  kind  of 
"sociological  analysis  of 
structured  social  inequality,"  as 
the  course  catalog  describes. 
Instead,  two  things  occurred. 
First,  Professor  Jekyll  elicited 
his  students'  reactions  to  the 
book.  Reaction  was  varied,  and 
the  question  of  the  author's  bias 
was  brought  up,  but  most  felt  that 
he  was  merely  reporting  the 
"facts".  The  rest  of  the  time,  and 
the  major  portion  of  it,  was  then 
taken  up  with  a  political 
discussion  of  the  Palestinian 
Arab  question.  In  the  search  for 
an  equitable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Arabs  in  Israel,  the 
discussion  was  directed  towards 
the  "need  for  a  Palestinian 
homeland."  Professor  Jekyll 
requested  students'  ideas  of  how 
the  situation  could  be  resolved. 
Within  the  framework  provided, 
the  only  answer  was  obviously 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  Arab 
state,  which  some  people 
advocated  setting  up  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  don't  object  to  the  airing  of 
any  opinions,  even  those  of  a 
professor,  in  a  classroom. 
However,  I  do  question  the 
validity,  in  this  situation,  of 
directing  a  class  towards  a 
preconceived  conclusion.  Doesn't 
a  professor  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  truth?  Cannot  the  truth 
only  be  divined  through  the 
examination  of  all  sides  of  an 
issue? 

I  answer  yes  to  these  questions. 
And  that  is  why  I  think  it  was 
unfair  to  base  a  discussion  on  the 
existence  of  Israel  on  one 
obviously-biased  source.  This  is 
not  education;  this  is  propaganda 
in  the  tradition  of  Joseph 
Goebbels.  Students  came  out  of 
that  class  with  decisive  opinions 
on  the  topic,  assuming  that  they 
had  been  educated,  or  at  least 
exposed  to  the  issues  surround  it, 
by  a  competent  academician.  In 
reality,  they  were  spoon-fed  one 
viewpoint. 

If  anyone  fears  I  over- 
exaggerate  the  influence  that  this 
one  class  had  on  people's 
opinions,  let  me  just  say  that  a 
friend  of  mine  came  out  of  the 
class  with  the  idea  that  the  State 
of  Israel  had  set  up 
institutionalized  discrimination 
on  the  order  of  South  African 
apartheid.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  tension  between  the 
Jewish  and  Arab  populations  in 
Israel.  However,  to  conclude  that 
it  is  state  policy  to  subordinate 
Israeli  Arabs  is  simply  wrong.  Is 
my  friend  to  blame  for  what  he 
now  holds  to  be  true,  or  was  there 
really  any  question  of  what  he 
could  conclude,  given  the 
evidence  he  was  provided  with? 
Doesn't  Professor  Jekyll  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  truth  to 
correct  the  misconceptions  his 
students  came  away  from  his 
class  with?  Or  can  we  expect  any 
sense  of  responsibility  from  a 
man  who  compares  the  Israelis 


today,  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Arabs,  to  the  very  Nazis  who 
tried  and  almost  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  entire  Jewish 
people? 

As  far  as  Professor  Bell's 
concern  about  Jekyll's  lack  of 
tenure,  assuming  that  those  who 
grant  tenure  are  just  in  their 
judgments,  Jekyll  has  nothing  to 
fear  if  he  hasn't  done  anything 
wrong. 

Seth  Rogovoy  '82 

More  Kaplan 
comments 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  lo  expand  upon 
what  I  view  as  the  focus  of  Prof. 
Kaplan's  comments  regarding 
the  recent  lecture  of  Joseph 
Gerson.  In  his  latest  letter  (Nov. 
13),  Prof.  Kaplan  explains  that 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  Jewish 

perspectives  on  the  Williams 
campus  prompted  his  response  to 
Mr.  Gerson.  I  share  his  concern 
and  will  elaborate  on  my  efforts 
to  have  Jewish  perspectives 
presented  on  this  campus;  but 
first,  I  feel  obligated  to  address 
some  of  the  attacks  issued 
against  Prof.  Kaplan. 

Although  I  personally  do  not 
agree  with  Prof.  Jackall's  views, 
I  found  his  letter  (Nov.  6,  1979) 
appropriate.  In  contrast,  I  found 
the  comments  of  Prof.  Michael 
Bell  (Nov.  6,  1979)  to  be 
irrelevant. 

Bell  miscontrues  Kaplan's 
article  in  a  number  of  ways.  II 
should  have  been  clear  to  him 
that  Kaplan  was  not  attacking 
Jackall's  right  to  hold  different 
opinions  (the  very  idea  is 
absurd),  rather  he  was  tactfully 
criticizing  him  for  not  presenting 
a  balanced  view.  (II  should  be 
noted  that  this  "balanced  view" 
issue  is  what  Jackall  correctly 
chose  to  address. ) 

What  bothers  me  most  about 
Bell's  comments  is  his 
insinuation  that  Kaplan's 
criticism  was  aimed  in  some  way 
to  damage  Jackall's  professional 
career.  This  "tenure"  argument 
is  ridiculous.  I  know  Kaplan 
personally  and  had  discussed  his 
letters  with  him  before  they  were 
published.  Kaplan  had  no  idea  of 
Jackall's  tenure  status,  nor  did 
he  care.  The  subject  was  and  is 
irrelevant. 

During  the  number  of  years 
that  Kaplan  was  here  as  a  non- 
tenured  faculty  member,  he 
spoke  out  on  several 
controversial  issues,  many  of 
which  were  related  to  aspects  of 
Jewish  life  on  campus.  He  spoke 
out  because  he  believed  in  what 
he  was  saying,  not  because  he 
had  weighed  his  actions  and 
considered  their  possible 
influence  on  tenure. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
Jackall  acts  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Kaplan,  without 
considering  his  tenure  status 
each  time  he  makes  a  decision.  In 
reading  Jackall's  letter,  I  did  not 
get  the  impression  that  he  felt 
that  Kaplan  was  trying  to 
damage  his  chances  for  tenure. 

As  an  aside,  1  do  not  feel  thai 
Bell  gives  the  tenure  system  and 
the  Williams  faculty  much  credit 
if  he  feels  that  personal  beliefs 
are  a  significant  part  of  the 
tenure  process. 

With  that  rather  lengthy 
disgression  complete,  I  would 
like  to  get  back  to  my  opening 
statements.  I  hope  to  illustrate 
that  the  atmosphere  at  Williams 
is  inhospitable  to  Jewish 
expression.  As  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Student  Committee  for 
Judaic  Studies,  I  am  most 
familiar       with       curricular 


deficiencies  in  the  area  of  Jewish 
studies. 

As  I  intend  to  make  evident, 
"deficiencies"  is  much  too  kind  a 
word.  In  fact,  there  are  no 
courses  in  Jewish  studies  at 
Williams.  For  a  course  to  be 
considered  a  course  in  Jewish 
studies,  its  primary  purpose 
must  be  to  examine  Jewish 
perspectives  and  themes. 
Although  Williams  does  offer  a 
few  courses  related  to  certain 
aspects  of  Judaism,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  Judaic  studies 
under  the  aforementioned 
definition. 

Let  me  elaborate  by  discussing 
these  few  Judaism-related 
courses.  Please  note  (hat  in  my 
comments  I  am  in  noway  making 
judgments  about  the  educational 
value  of  these  courses.  Rather 
my  intent  is  to  show  that  Judaic 
studies  have  been  neglected  in 
the  college  curriculum. 

The  course  that  is  most  directly 
related  lo  Judaism  is  the  "Jewish 
Bible  -  Old  Testament",  a  course 
offered  by  the  Religion 
department.  Clearly,  the  course 
deals  with  much  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
study  the  Jewish  Bible  as  a 
literary  and  historical  work.  The 
primary  purpose  is  not  to  study 
Judaism  bv  means  of  the  Jewish 
Bible. 

The  Political  Science 
department  offers  a  course  on  the 
Middle  East,  but  this  coui'se  is 
taught  from  an  Arabist 
perspective.  (This  means  that  the 
instructor  has  specialized  in  Arab 
studies,  more  or  less. )  Some 
other  courses  in  various 
departments  may  have  traces  of 
Judaism  in  them,  but  no  course  at 
Williams  can  be  correctly  called 
a  Judaic  studies  course. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  justify  my 
concern  for  the  absence  of  Jewish 
studies  at  Williams.  Last  year  the 
Comniitlee  on  Educational 
Policy  decided  that  Jewish 
studies  was  an  important 
academic  subject  (hat  was 
lacking  fiom  the  curriculum,  and 
advised  the  faculty  lo  see  what 
could  be  done  to  rectify  this 
deficiency. 

Earlier  this  week  I  discussed 
Judaic  studies  with  Professor 
Little,  the  Religion  department 
chairman,  and  he  assured  me 
that  the  Religion  department  was 
fully  aware  of  the  lack  of  Judaic 
studies  and  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  shared  my  concern. 
He  further  explained  the 
logistical  reasons  why  the 
Religion  department  has  been 
unable  lo  accommodate  this 
need. 

Since  the  need  for  Jewish 
studies  is  so  clearly  recognized, 
why  hasn't  anything  been  done?  I 
have  been  given  a  number  of 
reasons  such  as  funding  and  that 
Williams  is  too  small  of  a  college 
to  be  able  to  incorporate 
everything  into  its  curriculum. 

In  response  to  this  last 
"reason,"  1  have  compiled  a  list 
of  over  30  colleges  comparable  to 
Williams  that  all  offer  a 
substantial  amount  of  courses  in 
Judaic  studies.  As  to  the  funding 
question,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  example.  Eight  years  ago  a 
winter  study  course  was  offered 
on  famous  Jewish  texts.  Who 
offered  this  course?  Not  the 
Religion  or  English  departments. 
Rather  it  was  Kaplan,  a 
biochemist. 

Since  that  course,  no  winter 
study  course  has  been  offered  in 
Judaism.  If  the  Religion 
department  in  particular,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Williams  faculty,  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  Jewish 
studies,  why  haven't  they  used 
the  opportunity  of  winter  study  to 


offer  a  course  on  Jewish  religion, 
literature  or  history? 

I  will  not  accept  lack  of  funding 
as  a  reason  because  the  college 
has  funds  for  visiting  instructors 
during  winter  study.  This  year, 
funds  were  sought  and  obtained 
for  a  winter  study  course  in 
Judaism,  but  once  again,  it  was 
Professor  Kaplan,  the 
biochemist,  who  initiated  and 
followed  through  with  the 
process.  The  fact  that  a 
chemistry  professor  is  the  only 
one  who  has  accomplished 
anything  in  the  furtherance  of 
Judaic  studies  leads  me  lo 
question  the  assurances  I  have 
received  from  various 
departments  and  administratois. 

The  lack  of  true  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Williams  faculty  and 
administration  concerning 
Jewish  studies  is  only  one  thing 
that  contributes  to  Ihe 
uncomfortable  atmosphere  that 
many  Jews  sense  at  Williams. 
There  also  is  a  general  lack  of 
sensitivity  regarding  the  special 
needs  of  all  minorities  at  this 
college.  For  instance,  although 
the  dates  of  two  important  Jewish 
holidays  were  included  in  the 
school  calendar  this  year,  there 
were  still  several  instances 
where  some  professors  were 
insensitive  enough  to  schedule 
tests  and  other  required 
activities  on  those  dates. 

The  point  that  I  and  Kaplan  (in 
his  letters)  are  trying  to  make  is 
that  lack  of  receptiveness  of 
Jewish  and  other  minority  needs 
permeates  the  atmosphere  at 
Williams.  Theie  is  a  course  in  Ihe 
Religion  deparlmenl  called 
' '  C  0  n  t  e  m  p  o  r  a  !■  y  Jewish 
Thought"  thai  has  been 
bracketed  for  three  years. 

In  a  certain  sense,  that  course 
represents  Ihe  way  that  Williams 
seems  lo  handle  Jewish  needs. 
The  needs  are  recognized  as 
legiliniate,  but  they  are  set  aside, 
their  consideration  postponed, 
and  the  needs  remain  unfulfilled, 

II  is  lime  f()r  the  Williams 
College  community  to  become 
sensilivc  lo  Ihe  needs  of  all  of  its 
minorities.  I  anxiously  awai!  the 
lime  when  these  needs  are  dealt 
with  instead  of  merely 
recognized. 

KickWenlz'S2 

Reasonable 
thoughts?? 

To  the  editor: 

What's  happening  lo  Ihe 
Record?  Two  reasonable 
thoughts  in  as  many  months? 
First  you  tell  us  thai  diversity 
does  not  come  from  accepting 
students  of  well-rounded 
mediocrity  but  from  having  a 
student  body  with  varied,  unique 
and  superior  talents;  then  you 
tell  us  thai  if  we  don't  want 
Williams  to  be  a  jock  school,  we 
shouldn't  accept  so  many  jocks. 
With  an  editorial  board  like 
yours,  who  needs  trustees? 

William  DeWitt 
Professor  of  Biology 

Ed.  Note:  Someone  [a  biologist, 
perhapaf]  ohce  said  that  it  takes 
a  keen  mind  to  grasp  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  problem,  but  a 
brilliant  one  to  plunge  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  .  .  .  We 
pride  ourseh'cs  on  our  sense  of 
the  obvious.  

Suggestions 

To  the  editor: 

The  ideas  exist,  silting  there, 
waiting  to  be  united  to  solve 
many  a  problem  facing  the  Deans 
in  these  'Create  a  Problem' 
limes.  If  Dean  O'Connor, 
President  Chandler,  and  a  few 


other  of  our  distinguished 
captains  would  only  sit  down  at 
the  round  table  and  compare 
notes  on  what  they  consider  the 
problems  and  solutions  of  the  day 
there  would  be  no  problems.  The 
problems  they  face  contain  their 
own  solutions. 

Dean  O'Connor's  frustrations 
rest  in  his  belief  the  inflation 
surrounding  our  every  day  life  in 
society  will  not,  over  his  throwing 
a  temper  tantrum,  be  reflected  in 
our  grades.  It  never  has  occurred 
to  him  to  look  at  the  increases 
caused  by  the  possibility  of  a  new 
calibre  of  students.  He  refuses  to 
go  into  the  library  to  notice  there 
are  no  seats  available  because 
the  school  is  now  attempting  to 
turn  out  narrow-minded,  non- 
.social,  smart-asses  instead  of  the 
well-rounded,  diversified  body  it 
first  organized  itself  lo  graduate. 
No,  don't  tell  Dean  O'Connor  the 
smar(-asses  with  no  ability  to 
communicate  to  other  so-called 
humans  in  society  will  fail 
because  they  are  unable  to 
transmit  their  ideas. 

Keeping  with  this  train  of 
thought,  if  the  school  wishes  to 
produce  self-contained  robot 
minds,  all  sports  at  Williams 
College  should  be  abolished. 
Since  sports  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities  allow  the 
individual  to  associate  with  other 
ptujple  regardless  of  academics, 
thus  allowing  them  to  become 
well-rounded,  we  must  do  away 
with  all  activities  outside  of 
academics.  We  care  not  that  the 
individual  chose  to  participate. 
We  are  trying  to  turn  out  recluse 
repetitive  robots  with  no  ability 
lo  survive  in  a  communicative 
society. 

President  Chandler's  problem 
is  just  as  unique.  I  only  wish  I  had 
known  before  I  came  to  Williams 
College  that  the  college  was  run 
as  a  business,  attempting  lo 
maximize  profits  by  minimizing 
its  costs  compared  to  output, 
instead  of  educating  students  to 
the  fullest  ability.  I  suppose  no 
one  cares  about  the  individual 
any  longer,  only  in  how  the  cost  to 
pioduclion,  a  business  approach, 
of  every  function  is  carried  out. 
Yes,  his  idea  of  cutting  reading 
and  exam  periods  down  is  just 
what  this  school  needs  to  remain 
within  this  thought.  Without  a 
doubl  it  will  cut  down  on  costs 
and  maybe,  if  we're  lucky, 
produce  some  more  of  those 
mechanical  human  beings 
O'Connor  is  possessed  with 
developing. 

If  we  look  at  the  ideas  each 
problem  radiates,  we  soon  see  the 
light  switch  and,  by  expanding  on 
Ihe  ideas,  are  able  to  turn  the 
light  on  to  solve  the  problems  of 
grade  inflation  and  the  cost  spi- 
rals we  now  face. 

Here  is  the  plan  I've  come  up 
with  along  with  the  help  of  some 
fellow  students.  First,  without  a 
doubt,  the  idea  of  the  reading 
period  should  be  abolished 
completely.  Who  needs  it?  It  only 
gives  the  students  lime  lo  catch 
up  on  work  and  study  a  bit  before 
those  tests  that  rule  the  campus 
are  administered.  Without  it,  the 
library  will  be  used  around  the 
clock  by  those  wishing  to  pass, 
maybe  cutting  down  on  the 
energy  needed  to  heat  dorms; 
this  will  also  allow  only 
O'Connors  machines  to  make  the 
grade,  so  to  speak.  Next,  each 
and  every  exam  should  be  held  on 
the  same  day.  Classes  would  end 
on  a  Thursday  and  then  on  Friday 
there  would  be  a  whole  day 
containing  four  exam  slots;  if  you 
have  five  classes,  too  bad.  Each 
exam  will  last  four  hours  and  will 
overlap.  The  exams  would  run  as 
follows:  9:00  lo  1:00,  12:00  to  4:00, 
3:00  lo  7:00,  and  6:00  to  10:00. 
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Now  comes  a  bit  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  system 
involved  in  one-day  exams.  The 
overlapping  of  exams  would 
force  the  students  to  make  a 
choice,  preparing  them  for  later 
in  life,  when  to  leave  one  exam 
and  go  to  another.  What  a 
character  builder!  To  make  this 
choice  even  harder,  for  every 
minute  the  student  is  late  after 
the  beginning  of  the  exam,  he 
loses  two  minutes  off  from  the 
total  time  he  is  allowed  for  the 
exam.  So  as  not  to  give  the 
student  who  is  late  to  one  exam  a 
head  start  in  studying  for  his  next 
exam,  after  he  is  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  previous  exam 
because  of  the  negative  time 
factor,  all  students  are  required 
to  remain  in  the  exam  room  until 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  start  of 
the  next  exam. 

The  next  phase  in  the  plan  is  so 
ingenious  it  radiates  with 
solutions.  To  save  money  and 
reduce  GPA,  we  do  away  with  the 
little  blue  books  and  require 
students  to  supply  their  own 
paper  by  going  down  to  the  book 
store  between  exams  to  purchase 
the  paper  for  the  next  test.  To 
insure  the  paper  was  obtained 
between  exams,  the  paper  used 
by  the  students  will  have  been 
stamped  down  at  the  book  store 
with  the  time  and  date  of 
purchase.  Oh!  what  long  lines 
and  riots,  every  student  trying  to 
get  paper  for  that  next  exam.  It 
would  be  so  outrageous  with  no 
one  arriving  to  the  next  test  on 
time. 

Yes,  with  these  changes  in  the 
exam  and  reading  period  along 
with  additional  thoughtful 
suggestions  from  other  studens, 
we  can  reduce  grade  point 
average  to  the  point  where  there 
are  no  students  and  what  a 
savings  in  money  would  then 
occur.  'Unite  ye  Students'!  We 
must  solve  the  problems  the 
leaders  of  our  great  college 
'Create'. 

John  Bloomer,  '82 

Correction 

The  Record  regrets  its 
unintentional  mislabeling  of  a 
picture  of  Anson  Piper  as  one  of 
Georges  Pistorius  in  its  special 
issue  on  Winter  Study. 

In  addition,  Michael  Bell  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  "everyone 
appreciates  a  change  of  pace," 
etc.  in  the  Winter  Study 
evaluatory  article.  The  quotation 
should  have  been  attributed  to 
Robert  Bell. 


from  OCC 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  will  be  on  campus 
in  early  February  to  interview 
for  their  Office  of  Hearing  and 
Appeals.  Resumes  must  be 
sent  by  January  28;  any 
interested  seniors  who  will  be 
off-campus  in  January  should 
prepare  and  submit  a  resume 
this  month. 

SENIORS— If  you're  planning 
to  participate  in  spring 
interviews,  come  to  OCC's 
informational  session  on 
interviewing  procedures  on 
December  12,  1  pm  at  OCC. 
Please  bring  your  list  of 
companies  and  preference 
sheets. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 
WORKSHOP,  OCC,  Dec.  4,  at 
4  p.m. 

RESUME  WRITING 
WORKSHOP— write  your 
resume  with  OCC  staff 
assistance  on  December  5  at 
2:00. 


W  A  AC  hasn't 
progressed 

To  the  editor: 

The  Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition  still  is  struggling 
valiantly  to  instill  an  iota  of 
corporate  responsibility  in  the 
Trustees'  minds.  But  articles  in 
recent  Records  show  that  this 
struggle  is  no  more  advanced 
now  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

The  problem  is  a  structural 
one.  "What's  needed  on  the 
Williams  Board  of  Trustees?"  the 
winter  Alumni  Review  posed 
rhetorically?  Judging  from  the 
most  recent  nominations,  more 
captains  of  finance  and  lawyers 
to  preserve  the  homogeneity  of 
that  unresponsive  body. 

Progressive  students,  faculty 
and  alumni  must  mount  a 
challenge  to  the  old-boy  network 
that  currently  governs  who  shall 
be  a  trustee.  We  must  determine 
how  the  current  selection  process 
operates  and  change  it  so  that 
socially  aware  people  will  sit  as 
part  of  Williams'  formal  decision- 
making body. 

Many  alumni  are  eager  to 
participate  in  such  a  challenge. 
But  the  initial  research  and 
activity  must  take  place  on 
campus.  One  thing  is  certain: 
until  many  of  the  faces  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  change,  most 
retrograde  Williams  policies  will 
not. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ted  Stroll  •?« 

Town  Meeting 

To  the  editor: 

I  think  I  feel  a  little  bit  used 
...  If  the  Record  wanted  a 
negative  opinion  on  the  Town 
Meeting  held  on  Athletics,  they 
should  have  found  a  legitimate 
one  instead  of  manipulating  my 
opinions  to  make  them  sound 
negative.  As  I  spoke  with  the 
Record  reporter  on  the  phone,  I 
think  I  was  trying  to  give  him  a 
balanced  view  of  the  meeting, 
one  that  encompassed  the  good 
and  the  bad  aspects  of  the 
meetitig— so  much  for  being  open 


and  honest! ! 

It's  true  that  I  thought  there 
were  some  problems  with  the 
town  meeting.  To  begin  with,  (as 
I  told  the  reporter  .  .  .)  I  think 
students  need  to  know  that  the 
only  thing  they  really  have  to 
worry  about  right  now  is  the  CEP 
proposal.  The  faculty,  generally 
speaking,  doesn't  give  much 
credence  to  ideas  such  as 
Versenyi's  concerning 
admissions  or  Taylor's 
concerning  huge  slashes  on 
athletics  budgets.  I  think  I'm 
correct  in  saying  that  most 
faculty  do  not  sit  around  at  night 
thinking  about  how  they  can 
screw  athletics  at  Williams. 
When  most  students  realize  that 
all  they  have  to  worry  about  is  the 
CEP's  relatively  modest 
proposal,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
becortiesoraeivhat  less  defensive, 
more  able  to  argue  either  for  or 
against  that  proposal  specitically 
on  its  own  merits.  Granted,  you 
may  still  disagree  with  the  intent 
of  the  proposal,  but  if  you  are  not 
afraid  that  the  entire  faculty  is 
out  to  get  athletics  (which  is  the 
impression  many  receive  from 
some  panel  discussions),  I  think  a 
more  fruitful  discussion  can 
ensue.  Overall,  I  think  the  town 
meeting  could  have  been 
improved  if  people  had  been  a 
little  less  defensive  and  thus  a 
little  more  open  to  hearing 
others'  ideas. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  next 
overrides  any  concerns  I  outlined 
in  the  above  paragraph.  I  was 
thrilled  with  the  town  meeting. 
Ask  anyone  who  was  sitting  near 
me  there.  I  thought  Bob  Picket 
did  a  wonderful  job,  and  I  was 
glad  that  so  many  students  felt 
comfortable  enough  to  speak  as 
much  as  they  did.  I  think  a 
number  of  people  left  the  meeting 
feeling,  probably  for  the  first 
time  since  they'd  been  at 
Williams,  that  they'd 

participated  in  government  and, 
what's  more,  that  they'd 
accomplished  something.  I  could 
go  on  for  three  paragraphs  along 
these  lines—and  truly  mean  it 

.  .  .     though    I    doubt    you'd 
continue  to  read  this! 


LOVE  THE 
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OF   LEATHER? 


Then  oisit  the  Moon  Q\\M  ond  see  fine  \ia[)nQr 
Items  cxa\{zA  by  hand  a{  a  working  shop. 
featuring 


Belts 

Earrings  6  Other  Jeiuelry 

Wallets 

Napkin  Rings 

Sheepskin  Hats 

family  Crests 

Albums 

Leather  Clocks 

Dog  Collars 

Boxes 

Mony  Smoll  Gift  Items 

PRE-CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 
10%     DISCOUNT 
TO  WILLIAMS  STUDENTS,  FACULTY 
AND  STAFF    DEC.  5-8 


45  Spring  Street 
Wllliamstown,  Mass.  01267 


Wed.  Sat.  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Thursdays  in  Dec.    4-9  p.m. 


In  closing,  I'd  just  like  to  say 
that  if  I  was  the  Record's  one 
example  of  the  person  who 
thought  the  meeting  was  a 
failure,  they're  example-less. 
Thank-you  all  for  coming  to  the 
meeting—please  continue  to 
come  in  the  future! 

Julia  MeNamee  '8U 

Bravo  athletics 

To  the  editor: 

Williams  is  characteristically  a 
mind  expanding  and  enriching 
place.  My  roommate  is  a  good 
example.  She  came  from  a 
private  southern  high  school 
whose  main  emphasis  for  women 
was  "fashion  and  poise".  In  fact, 
"fashion  and  poise"  was  a 
required  Home  Economics 
course  that  featured  such  critical 
issues  as  ladylike  deportment  in 
a  moving  vehicle.  (Special 
sessions  were  held  for  eyebrow 
plucking).  It  goes  without  saying 
that  women's  sports  teams  were 
small  to  nonexistent  and  only 
membered  by  "ugly  brutes". 

Imagine  her  disbelief  upon 
arriving  at  Williams.  Sports  are 
encouraged  here  on  the  premise 
that  they  develop  nonacademic 
discipline  and  new  mind  sets.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  she  joined 
the  soccer  team.  This  was  no 
lighthearted  commitment.  This 
was  sweat,  cleats,  weight  loss, 
and  a  determined  effort  to  be 
coordinated.  It  did  not  go 
unnoticed  or  unadmired  by  her 
friends  (or  the  soccer  team).  She 
would     stagger     back     from 


practice  exhausted,  bruised  but 
happily  protesting  that  this  was 
the  most  fun  she  had  ever  had 
and  that  not  one  dime  would  be 
senttoher  "damned  almamater" 
until  they  reevaluated  their 
priorities  regarding  women's 
sports. 

Bravo  Williams'  athletics! 
They  have  provided  a  new  source 
of  identification  for  my 
roommate,  As  a  woman  she  has 
learned  to  relate  to  other  women 
on  an  equal  level,  to  respect  her 
female  peers  in  a  working 
situation,  and  to  rely  on  their 
support.  What  a  rare  advantage 
she  has!  Women  do  not  always 
have  such  a  unique  opportunity  to 
build  their  strength  and  self- 
image.  Every  intense  moment  of 
a  sport  is  completely  worthwhile 
when  it  achieves  this.  Would  you 
take  this  opportunity  away? 

KrislanUale 


Don't  forget 

this  Wednesday 
IJeccmber  5,  is 

'Think 

Conservation" 
Day 


Turn  off  lights, 
faucets,   and  close 
drapes 


We  Are  Offering  The 

Classic  And  Latest  Hairstyles 

For  Guy's  And  Girls 

Learned  Through  The  Most 

Revolutionary  Way 

"The  VIDEO  WAY". 

Wash,  Cut  and  And  Blowdry 

To  All  Students  With  I.D.'s 
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Stockbridge  Rd.,  Rt.  7,  Great  Barrington 
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All  Squash  Rackets 
and  Racquetball  Racquets 

30%  OFF  LIST  PRICE 

(including  the  new  70  plus  Rackets) 

All  supplied  with  our  exclusive 
free  Purple  Cow  racket  cover 

WILLIAMS  CO-OP 

Across  the  street  from  the  squash  courts 
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X^     on  Iran 


by  Matthew  A.  Pauley  '81 

Where  are  our  allies?  James 
Reston  commented  on  an 
important  lesson  of  the  Iranian 
crisis  that  has  perhaps  been  too 
much  neglected:  the  failure  of 
our  allies,  or  even  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  for  that 
matter,  to  take  an  active  stance 
in  backing  up  our  demands  for 
the  return  of  the  hostages. 

Read  in  the  context  of  other 
recent  events,  this  failure  paints 
an  image  of  America  acting  alone 
to  defend  its  interests  in  tlie 
world.  In  a  deeper  sense,  the 
lesson  carries  with  it 
implications  for  the  direction 
American  foreign  policy  must 
assume  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  if  we  are 
to  exercise  any  sway  over  events 
on  the  world  stage. 

It  is  impossible  casually  to 
dismiss  the  failure  of  our  Western 
Allies  to  respond  forcefully  on  the 
grounds  that  the  affair  has  been 
limited  to  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Iran.  The 
seizure  of  the  embassy  was,  as 
we  have  so  often  been  reminded, 
a  flagrant  violation  of  long 
standing  international  law— law 
protecting  diplomats  and 
embassies,  law  which  every 
nation  in  the  world  has  a  vital 
interest  in  preserving. 

More  is  at  stake  in  the  crisis 
than  America's  honor  and  image 
abroad,  more  than  the  dangerous 
consequences  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  religious  fanaticism 
could  mean.  As  Reston  argues, 
the  threat  the  Iranian  crisis  has 
posed  is  nothing  short  of 
"international  anarchy,  which  is 
a  concern  of  all  civilized 
nations." 


To  be  sure,  our  European  allies 
have  voiced  their  disapproval.  In 
public  statements  at  the  U.N.  and 
doubtless  in  private  pressure, 
they  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  see  the  Iranians  return  the 
hostages  unharmed.  Yet  in  a 
situation  where  America's  hands 
are  tied,  one  senses  quite  rightly 
that  such  a  response— or  any 
response  short  of  full  scale 
economic  and  diplomatic  boycott 
of  Iran,  extensive  propaganda 
pressure  and  denunciation  of  the 
outrage— is  not  sufficient. 

Moreover,  if  Europe's  response 
has  at  least  been  lukewarm,  that 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  Islamic 
world  has  been  inexcusably  cold. 
In  not  taking  definitive  steps  to 
denounce  his  action,  the  other 
Moslem  states  have  done  nothing 
but  reinforce  the  view  that 
Khomeini  speaks  for  the  whole  of 
the  Moslem  world.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  world's  community 
has  fallen  short  of  a  positive 
commitment  to  stand  by  the 
United  States  and  take  severe 
reprisals  against  Iran. 

The  world  community's  failure 
to  response  cannot  be  excused. 
Part  of  the  blame  for  the 
reaction,  however,  also  must  fall 
on  our  own  failure  of  leadership 
as  a  nation.  In  failing  to 
consolidate  our  relationship  with 
the  Arab  states  and  reinforce  our 
image  with  countries  like  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  have  made  it  almost 
inevitable  that  the  Ayatollah 
could  draw  on  a  vast  reserve  of 
anti-Americanism,  to  say  nothing 
of  doubts  about  America's  will, 
throughout  the  Arab  world.  Our 
lack  of  sufficient  military 
preparedness  has  complicated 
the  issue,  leaving  us  with  no  force 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  ready  for 
immediate  response  to  inspire 
confidence  in  other  states  for 
concerted  action  against  the 
student-revolutionary 
government. 

Doubts  over  America's  will  as 
a  result  of  our  failure  to  conserve 
energy    domestically    and    thus 
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break  our  dependence  on  such  a 
volatile  area  of  the  world  also 
exist. 

Of  course  the  failings  of 
American  will  cannot  in 
themselves  explain  the 
reluctance  of  other  nations,  both 
Islamic  and  Western,  to  press  the 
issue.  Nevertheless,  America's 
failure  to  take  an  active  lead  in 
the  free  world— a  lead  that  would 
mean  shoring  up  our  defense 
capacities  in  and  our  ties  to  the 
Arab  states,  pushing  for  energy 
conservation  at  home,  and,  in 
general,  making  it  plain  we  will 
defend  our  interests  in  any  corner 
of  the  glove— greatly  weakens 
our  bargaining  position  in  the 
Iranian  crisis  by  discouraging 
other  countries  from  cooperating 
fully. 

The  Iranian  crisis  points  out 
the  limited  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  can  act  alone  in 
facing  a  difficult  threat.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  gunboat  diplomacy. 
With  the  balance  of  power  tipping 
more  and  more  to  small  Third 
World  countries,  America  needs 
the  active  support  of  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  In  dealing  with 
problems  like  that  in  Iran  where 
our  energy  situation  is  affected, 
we  particularly  need  the  support 
not  only  of  our  European  allies 
but  of  our  friends  within  the  Arab 
world  who  might  be  willing  to 
divorce  themselves  from  the 
Ayatollah  to  join  with  us  in 
condemning  his  brutality.  We 
cannot  win  this  vital  support 
unless  we  assume  a  position  of 
responsible  leadership. 

In  practical  terms,  that  means 
expanding  our  defense  options, 
strengthening  our  ties  with  states 
in  the  Arab-world,  and  taking  the 
lead  in  energy  conservation, 
which  is  becoming  the  real  life 
"equivalent  of  war."  It  means,  in 
short,  America's  return  from 
retreat  to  resolve  and  an  active 
role  in  preserving  her  vital 
interests  the  world  over.  Only 
with  such  a  display  of  leadership 
can  we  hope  for  the  support  of  the 
world  community  and  the  respect 
as  a  nation  we  deserve. 


Conservation  committee 
discovers  energy  vs/aste 


by  Scott  Solomon  and 
Ted  Wolf 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
many  Williams  students  it  takes 
to  turn  off  a  light  bulb?  Current 
estimates  run  high,  according  to 
the  Energy  Conservation  Student 
Subcommittee. 

Last  Wednesday,  members  of 
this  committee  undertook  a 
campus-wide  audit  of  the 
residential  houses  in  an  effort  to 
locate  sources  of  energy  waste. 
The  results  of  the  audit,  though 
somewhat  disappointing, 
indicate  that  individual  student 
effort  can  play  a  major  role  in 
improving  the  College's 
conservation  efforts. 

In  spite  of  the  variation  in 
residential  houses  on  campus, 
there  are  similarities  in  the  ways 
in  which  energy  is  being  wasted. 
Sources  of  energy  waste  can  be 
divided  into  two  categories,  those 
for  which  the  College  (i.e.  B&G) 
is  responsible,  and  those  for 
which  students  are  responsible. 
Improvements  are  most  easily 
and  cheaply  made  in  the  latter 
category. 

While  a  few  of  the  houses 
audited  had  special  problems  of 
their  own,  some  of  the  more 
common  sources  of  energy  waste 
included  open  windows  (the 
temperature  on  the  night  of  the 
audit  was  just  above  freezing), 
bathroom  lights  left  on,  room 
lights  left  on  in  empty  rooms, 
thermostats  set  too  high,  drapes 
not  drawn,  water  left  running  and 
overheated  rooms. 

A  typical  residential  house, 
Mark  Hopkins  in  Greylock, 
discovered  15  windows  open, 
virtually  all  the  drapes  undrawn, 
49  lights  needlessly  on,  25  faucets 
dripping,  and  the  heat  on  at  full 
capacity  despite  the  fact  that 
windows  were  open  in  a  number 
of  suites. 

Judging    from    this    list,    it 


Council  discusses  Fort- 
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Concert  Committee  find 
performers  who  will  perform 
for  benefit  causes.  He  said  that 
"this  way,  we  could  bring 
bigger  names  at  smaller 
costs." 

Gail  Carroll  '82  offered  the 
idea  of  having  smaller  concerts 


"like  Don  McLean"  on  a  "dead 

weekend". 

athletic    reduction   proposal 

made  a  few  weeks  ago  has  been 

modified. 

She  said  that  the  committee 
"will  advise"  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  reducing  the 
number      of      games      and 
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appeared  to  the  Committee  that 
students  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  energy 
conservation  efforts,  and  that  a 
number  of  myths  about  energy 
use  persist.  It  pays  to  turn  lights 
off  when  one  leaves  a  room,  even 
fluorescent  lights,  as  long  as  they 
remain  off  for  more  than  half  a 
minute.  Icicles  rarely  form  on 
ceilings  when  the  thermostat  is 
set  at  or  below  68  degrees. 
Closing  drapes  is  also  a  measure 
that  would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  room  hearing. 

Those  who,  wish  to  join  whole- 
heartedly in  the  energy 
conservation  effort,  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  this 
Wednesday,  Dec.  5,  designated 
"Think  Conservation"  Day.  The 
purpose  of  the  day  is  to  increase 
student  awareness  of  energy 
problems,  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  student  efforts 
can  contribute  to  campus  energy 
conservation,  and  to  begin  a  year 
of  substantial  energy 

conservation  efforts  by  the 
students  of  Williams. 

The  ECSS  will  conduct  a  follow- 
up  audit  of  residential  houses  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th  to  gauge  the 
improvement  since  last  week.  In 
addition,  electrical  meters  on  the 
houses  will  be  read  for  that  day 
and  compared  to  the  average 
daily  reading  for  the  month  of 
November  last  year  in  order  to 
quantify  the  effect  of  student 
conservation  efforts. 

The  Energy  Conservation 
Student  Committee  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  campus  entrepreneurs 
by  introducing  the  "Think 
Conservation"  t-shirt.  The  shirts, 
on  sale  in  Baxter  this  week,  will 
be  sold  at  cost  in  an  effort  to 
increase  student  awareness  of 
the  conservation  efforts.  Tasteful 
and  attractive,  the  shirts  can  also 
be  burned  as  an  efficient  energy 
source. 


increasing  the  use  of  weekends 
for  athletics. 

The  C.E.P.  is  also 
investigating  other  pressures 
on  student  time.  Hupper  said 
"music  and  theatre  groups  are 
perceived  as  taking  inordinate 
amounts  of  time  in  some 
cases." 

Council  President  Beth 
Geismar  '80  reported  that  she 
talked  with  Steering  Committee 
Chairman  Kim  Bruce  about 
recent  "student-faculty 
clashes". 

She  suggested  that  "maylie 
the  most  effective  way  to  get 
things  done  is  on  a  one-to-one 
basis"  with  faculty  members. 
Geismar  also  reminded 
members  that  "now  that 
students  are  on  faculty 
committees,  we  don't  have  the 
excuse  to  say  'we  didn't  know' 
when  the  committees  make 
decisions." 

In  other  business  the  Council 
approved  four  additional 
student  activities  budgets 
which  the  Finance  Committee 
had  reconsidered: 
Roadrunners,  The  Political 
Science  Review,  The 
Republican  Club  and  Pottery 
Ltd.  The  Concert  Committee 
Budget  is  still  being  re- 
evaluated. 

After  a  motion  made  by  Julia 
McNamee  '80,  College  Council 
voted  to  oppose  the  Calendar 
and  Scheduling  proposal  to 
shorten  the  school  year. 

The  Council  endorsed 
Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks'  proposal  to  revise  the 
current  parking  lot  system. 
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Setearical  Notes 
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I've  heard  wind  that  some  99's 
in  the  worlds  are  definitely  in  the 
new  take-it-difficult  spirit  of 
Winter  Study  that  may  yet  keep 
us  here  through  the  incredibly 
fantastic  month  of  January.  After 
loafing  around  for  a  semester,  a 
student  might  as  well  do  some 
honest  work  for  a  change,  after 
all: 

Psychology  99— Simulating 
Insanity:  A  Keplicative  Study  of 
Vincent  van  Gogh.  I  will  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  various  stages  of 
van  Gogh's  much-studied  illness 
by  utilizing  the  techniques  of  the 
Method  Acting  School  and  a 
Skinner  box.  Paintings 
representative  of  each  period  of 
his  illness  will  be  produced  with 
the  aid  of  a  Paint  By  Numbers  set 
I  found  in  Tuscaloosa,  Georgia.  If 
I  get  into  it  enough,  I  may  also 
submit  one  of  my  ears  along  with 
a  twenty-five  page  paper  at  the 
end  of  January. 

Classics  99— Doing  the 
Odyssey.  This  Heyerdahlesque  99 
will  take  me  from  the  port  of  New 
York  City  to  the  isles  of  Greece, 
where  I  will  try  to  retrace  the 
steps  of  Odysseus  so  many  years 
ago.  I  will  keep  an  eye  out  for 
Cyclops,  keep  an  eye  out  for  any 
big  storms,  and  investigate  the 
rumor  that  the  Sirens  are  in 
reality  a  collection  of  women 
from  East  Coast  all-girls' 
schools. 

Chemistry  99— THC:  A 
Personal  Impact  Study.  The 
effects  of  THC,  a  widely-used  but 
little-understood  hallucinogen, 
will  be  studied  both  inside  and 
outside  the  laboratory  for  several 
hours  a  day  during  the  first  three 
weeks.  During  the  last  week,  I 
will  probably  have  the  munchies 
hke  crazy,  but  a  report  will  be 
delivered  at  the  end  of  the  Winter 
Study  if  I  can  stop  giggling  long 
enough  to  get  out  an  entire 
sentence. 

Economics  99 — The  Allocation 
of  Leisure  Time.  This  project  will 
attempt  to  do  empirical  work  on 
how  people  spend  their  leisure 
time.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  sample  size  to  avoid 
multicolineraity,  at  least 
seventy-two  hours  a  week  of  the 
investigator's  time  will  have  to 
be  devoted  to  leisure  activities.  I 
will  write  a  fifty-page  paper  if  I 
find  the  tiroe  and  lecture  the 
tenured  faculty  on  how  they 
might  best  spend  their  leisure 
time. 

Religion  99— Zen  and  the  Art  of 
Basket-weaving.  In  the  spirit  of 
other  works  in  this  vein,  I  will 
attempt  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  Zen 
philosophies  and  one's  ability  to 
unite  with  the  Universe  and 
create  perfectly-woven  baskets. 
Intensive  reading  of  several 

Faculty  lifestyles 

Continued  from  Page  1 
campus  matters.  I  would  still  be 
available,  but  not  as  in  the  past," 
he  admitted. 

"Actually,   faculty  who  don't 
have  the  commuting  problem 
are  also   increasingly   having 
conflicts,"  Little         noted. 

"One     must     balance     the 
competing  strains  on  one's  life. 
In  my  case,   my  family  would 
have  much  more  time  together 
if  I  were  to  move,"  he  said. 

Little's  three  teenaged 
children  are  an  added  factor. 
"They  have  been  called  into 
greater  responsibility  earlier," 
said  Little.  "With  regards  to  the 
move,  they  have  had  some 
training  for  it,  since  we  have 
travelled  around  during 
sabbaticals,"  he  said. 

Another  separated  family 
with    children    is     that     of 
Philosophy        professor 
Rosemarie  Tong.  Her  husband 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Haiku  poems  will  Ih>  undertaken 
as  well  as  the  weaving  of  an 
entire  basket. 

Philosophy  99— Attempting 
Suicide.  I  will  first  study 
extensively  the  philosophy 
behind  "rational  suicide."  Then  I 
will  do  a  historical  survey  of  the 
deaths  of  such  famous  people  as 
Hitler,  Hemingway,  and 
Catharine  the  Great  to 
determine  if  their  demises  were 
in  fact  suicidal.  The  third  week  I 
will  watch  "Harold  and  Maude" 
until  my  sides  hurt  too  much  for 
me  to  see  it  again.  The  fourth 
week  I  will  attempt  suicide.  A 
Posthumous  Pass  will  be  given 
upon  a  successful  attempt.  A 
journal  will  be  kept. 

Biology  99— The  Effect  of  Near- 
Tropical  Latitude  Ultra-Violet 
Radiation  on  Cutaneous  Melanin 
Production.  I  will  journey  by 
automobile  to  the  nearest  spot 
where  ultra-violet  rays  are 
intense  enough  to  allow  a  short- 
term  study,  which  will  probably 
prove  to  be  Fort  Lauderdale  in 
the  state  of  Florida.  Then,  every 
day  I  will  expose  my  epithelial 
cells  to  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
increasing  the  dosage  as  the  so- 
called  "getting  used  to  the  sun" 
effect  comes  into  play. 
Eventually,  I  hope  to  present  a 
personal  display  of  the  effects  of 
UV  radiation  on  supracutaneous 
pigmentation  and  a  slide  show  of 
my  trip.  I  will  require  several 
tubes  of  zinc  and  several  cases  of 
fermented  hops  as  well. 


Truman  nominees  named 


Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  an- 
nounced today  the  selection  of 
two  sophomores  as  the  College 
nominees  for  the  prestigious 
Truman  Scholarship, 

which  honors  the  thirty-third 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Winners  receive  a  large 
scholarship  to  enable  them  to 
finish  their  undergraduate 
degrees  and  then  go  to  graduate 
work  in  a  field  which  prepares 
them  for  a  career  in  public 
service. 

Gerald  Treiman  from  Beverly 
Hills,  California  plans  to  major  in 
Political  Economy  and  then  go  on 


to  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard.  He 
aims  for  a  career  position  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Welfare.  His  particular 
interest  is  in  improving  the 
systems  of  medical  care  delivery 
in  this  country. 

Maria  Pramaggiore  from 
Dayton,  Ohio  is  also  headed 
towards  a  major  in  Political 
Economy  followed  by  law  school. 
Her  particular  interest  is  the 
international  economic  system 
and  she  intends  to  seek  a  career 
in  government  related  to  in- 
ternational affairs. 


Jenks   changes    parking 

In  a  move  to  alleviate  student  parking  fines  and 
improve  the  use  of  campus  parking  lots.  Director  of 
Security  Ransom  Jenks  will  institute  a  new  parking 
system  next  year  that  will  allow  a  registered 
student  vehicle  to  be  parked  in  any  campus  lot. 

Jenks  explained  that  the  433  upperclassmen  who 
registered  their  vehicles  with  the  college  were 
assigned  a  parking  place  in  a  designated  lot  such  as 
Mission  Park,  Greylock,  or  the  Infirmary.  The 
students  can  only  park  in  the  lot  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 

This  system  seemed  "unfair"  to  Jenks,  who  said 
he  feels  that  students  who  want  to  park  their  cars 
across  campus,  to  visit  friends,  or  who  feel  that 
more  obscure  lots  are  safer  for  expensive 
automobiles,  should  have  the  right  to  park  there  if 
space  is  available. 

"There's  another  angle,"  added  Jenks.  "Let's  say 
that  a  student  is  assigned  to  I  Lot  and  people  have 
filled  up  the  lot  already.  The  student  had  the 
right  to  park  there  and  now  can't 
park  anywhere  else  without 
running  the  risk  of  receiving  a 
ticket." 

"The  new  system  will  also 
allow  students  who  have  ex- 
pensive automobiles  or  equip- 
ment inside  to  leave  them  where 
they  feel  the  cars  will  be  safe,"  he 
continued. 

Approximately  $5000  in  parking 
fines  will  be  lost  under  the  new 
plan. 

"This  however,  will  not  change 
inner-campus  parking,"  Jenks 
stressed.  "Students  still  will  not 
be  able  to  park  their  cars  in  such 
lots  as  the  Chapel's,  or  in  front  of 
Baxter  and  Chapin  Halls." 


The 

Jerk 
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Faculty  lifestyles  change 


Continued  from  Page  11 
is  a  tenured  professor  in  New 
Jersey  wlio  commutes  six  hours 
eacii  weelcend  to  Wiliiamstown. 
Tong  said  her  major 
problems  lie  in  trying  to  bring 
up  two  children,  7  and  2'  :.•  years 
old. 

"I  have  to  constantly  balance 
child  care,  teaching,  and 
whatever  research  I  can  do, 
repeatedly  thinking  of 
priorities  .  .  .  like  preparing 
for  class  or  bringing  the  kids  to 
McDonald's,"  she  said.  "At 
times  I  feel  I'm  on  top  of  it; 
other  times  I  feel  this  is  crazy.  I 


have  no  personal  time  for 
movies,  theater,  or  reflection. 
My  weekends  are  used  to  catch 
up  on  work." 

The  children  have  adjusted  to 
the  lifestyle  well,  she  noted, 
though  she  said  she  "can't 
afford  the  best  daycare.  Right 
now  I  have  all  kinds  of  people 
taking  care  of  them,"  she 
explained,  "and  I  still  spend 
about  half  my  salary  on  it. 

"People  are  having  to 
struggle         in  complex 

arrangements,"  said  Dean 
Oakley.  "It's  not  easy  for  them 
or  for  the  institution." 


80  's  group  sets  priorities- 


Dean  O'Connor  describes  views- 


Continued  from  Page  4 
vast,    so   complicated   that    it's 
hard  for  anyone  to  get  a  handle  on 
them. 

I  don'l  Ihink  there's  been  any 
real  decline  in  idealism,  or 
concern.  I  think  students  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  something  — 
they're  not  sure  exactly  what  to 
do. 

I  wouldn't  call  it  apathy. 
There's  a  certain  amount  of 
cynicism  about  campus  politics, 
but  there  always  has  been. 

It  fluctuates  up  and  down— all 
it  lakes  is  a  few  good  leaders.  I 
don'l  see  much  difference  now. 

So  except  for  the  absence  of  a 
really  pressing  issue,  like  being 
drafted  lo  fight  in  Vietnam,  you'd 
say  student  idealism  has 
remained  pretty  constant? 

Yes— see,  that  was  directly 
involved  in  student  concern. 
Either  students  feared  being 
drafted  or  they  felt  guilty  about 
not  being  drafted,  and  they  were 
here  and  someone  else  was 
fighting  this  unjust  war.  So  the 
combination  of  fear  and  guilt  was 
very  strong — not  just  fear  and 
guilt;  there  was  also  legitimate 
belief  that  the  war  was  unjust, 
which  many  of  the  faculty, 
myself  included,  shared. 


I  myself  went  with  a  group  of 
students  to  Washington  to  protest 
the  Cambodian  invasion  in  '70. 
The  same  year,  a  group  of  us, 
twenty-some  faculty,  were 
arrested  at  Chicopee  Airbase  for 
blocking  traffic  into  the  base.  The 
base  was  a  staging  ground  for 
planes  that  were  headed  right  for 
Cambodia— there  was  a  direct 
link. 

The  problem  with  the  late 
Seventies  is  thai  there  isn't  any 
issue  which  is  that  clearly 
focused.  The  only  thing  close  to  it 
would  be  something  like  the 
Scabrook  Plant    .  .  . 

,\uclear  power  in  general? 
But  then  that's  ambiguous, 
isn't  If.'  It's  not  clear  what  the 
right  answer  is.  There  are  those 
who  say  we  must  have  some 
nuclear  power.  On  the  war,  we 
were  virtually  unanimous  by  the 
late  Sixties. 

Hp  cotmide  rs  himself  a 
professor  first  and  administrator 
second,  and  enjoys  his  teaching 
immensely.  There  is  a  touch  of 
nostalgia  as  he  recounts  his 
convictions  and  commitments  in 
the  Sixties,  because  those 
convictions  and  commitments 
remain.  —Mike  Sutton 


Stepheri  Lewis 

Inn  closes — 

Continued  from  Page  1 
name  the  other  party,  and, 
according  to  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  said  the  report  of  a 
closing  "was  a  surprise  to 
Bronfman  and  his  colleagues." 
Dewey  confirmed  that 
Bronfman  had  not  purchased 
the  Inn  in  his  official  capacity 
as  a  Williams  Turstee. 

This  news  came  as  a  surprise 
to  two  Wiliiamstown  residents 
close  to  Bronfman.  Both 
maintained  that  it  contradicted 
earlier  reports  alleging  that 
Bronfman  is  involved  in  the 
purchase.  Both  refused  further 
comment  and  declined  to  be 
mentioned  by  name. 

Sources  explain  that  after  the 
sale  the  Inn  may  be  used  much 
as  the  Mount  Hope  Estate  was: 
for  meetings  of  the  Trustees 
and  as  a  place  to  hold  large 
formal  functions.  College 
officials  declined  to  comment 
on  this  possibility. 

Innkeeper  Hans  Kramer 
offered  only  a  brief  "no 
comment"  to  questions  about  a 
new  management  for  the  Inn 
but  said  he  felt  the  Inn  "would 
reopen  as  an  inn  within  a  short 
time" 

Employees  were  shocked  by 
the  abruptness  of  the  closing. 
"There  was  no  warning  at  all," 
said  one  long-time  worker.  "We 
just  heard  about  it  Thursday". 


Continued  from  Page  1 
provost  Neil  Grabois,  Bact 
Mitchell  '80,  Changel  Cleland 
'80,  and  two  Trustees— faces 
the  task  of  evaluating  the 
importance  of  programs  at 
Williams. 

"All  the  fat  has  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  program," 
Lewis  said,  "so  we're  now 
forced  to  evaluate  program 
changes." 

The    committee    sent    out 
questionnaires  to  the  faculty, 
students,    administration    and 
alumni  requesting  them  to  rate 
by  priority  various  aspects  of 
the  College  (e.g.  faculty,  housing 
admissions,  extracurricular). 
The  results  of  the  questionnaires 
are  being  tabulated. 

According  to  committee 
member  Cleland,  department 
chairmen  and  directors  of 
College  programs  (e.g.,  Food 
Services,  Athletics)  have 
addressed  the  committee 
regarding  areas  where  their 
respective  departments  could 
cut  back  or  increase  their 
programs.  From  these 
evaluations  have  emerged  the 
possibilities  of  eliminating  row 
house  dining  facilities  and 
cutting  back  on  extracurricular 
sports  programs. 

Lewis  said  a  new  financial 
planning  model  was  created 
(replacing  the  previous  14- 
year-old  model),  which  enables 
the  committee  to  examine 
programs  from  different 
financial  points  of  view.  From 
all  this  evaluation,  a  priority 
list  of  programs  will  emerge 
and  be  included  in  the  final 
report,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Chandler  in  June,  1980. 

Lewis  stressed  that  while  the 
committee  will  be  taking  a  hard 
look  at  cutting  costs  in  certain 
areas  it  has  been  by  no  means 
coerced     into     its     present 
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position. 

"In  1969,  when  Williams  went 
coed,  the  College  was  in  a 
strong  position  financially  and 
academically,"  Lewis  said. 
"Decisions  were  made  to 
change  certain  programs  but 
the  College  wasn't  forced  into 
that  position,  as  were  other 
institutions.  I  feel  this  is  the 
same  kind  of  situation  we're 
facing  now." 

Lewis  compared  the 
evaluation  his  committee  is 
undertaking  with  that  of  the 
1969  study.  "In  1969,"  Lewis 
said,  "we  decided  to  make 
changes  and  we  had  to  decide 
how  to  allocate  things.  We're 
now  in  the  position  of  having  to 
recognize  that  the  College  has 
to  keep  changing  in  its 
curricular  and  extracurricular 
programs.  Thus,  we  have  to  be 
flexible  in  looking  at  the  futiu-e. 
Both  sensible  reductions  and 
sensible  increases  to  programs 
are  possible." 

The  committee  will  not 
simply  make  specific 
recommendations,  based  solely 
on  collected  data,  Lewis  said. 
The  recommendations  will 
reflect  contingent  social  and 
economic  background 
conditions.  "We  have  to  make 
certain  assumptions  about 
what's  going  on  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,"  Lewis  said, 
"because  if  the  background 
conditions  aren't  met  the 
recommendations  won't  be 
correct." 

Lewis  expects  to  settle  into 
tentative  committee 
recommendations  by  February 
or  March  and  present  Chandler 
with  the  finished  report  in  June. 
Lewis  anticipates  submitting  a 
package  proposal  that  would 
recommend  changes  in  the 
form  of  different  variables, 
again,  similar  to  the  changes 
made  in  1969.  "Our  approach 
has  to  be  one  of  considering  the 
changes  in  relation  to  the 
whole,"  Lewis  said.  "We  can't 
simply  make  unrelated 
piecemeal  recommendations. 
The  objective  of  the  package 
would  be  to  keep  the  institution 
financially  viable  and 
academically  strong  through  a 
series  of  recommendations, 
some  clearly  beneficial 
(without  contingent  sacrifices) 
and  others  that  would  have 
costs."  Lewis  typified  the  latter 
by  citing  the  higher  student- 
teacher  ratio  the  College 
accepted  as  a  price  for 
coeducation  and  a  larger 
overall  enrollment. 

If  cuts  are  necessary,  Lewis 
favors  either  maintaining  a 
program  in  its  entirety  or 
eliminating  it  completely  over 
shaving  back  a  little  from  many 
programs:  "To  take  a  little 
away  from  everything,  rather 
than  to  have  the  courage  to  say 
'cut  that'  or  'keep  that,'  would 
do  a  lot  more  harm  than  good." 

Changes,  if  they  were  to  be 
made,  would  not  necessarily 
occur  all  at  once.  In  some  cases 
phasing-in  and  phasing-out 
programs  would  be  a  preferred 
alternative  to  the  sudden  shock 
of  complete  elimination. 

The  1980s  committee's 
recommendations  won't 
change  the  nature  of  Williams 
according  to  Lewis:  "My  hunch 
is  that  unless  there  are  really 
serious  problems  in  the 
American  economy  there  will 
be  no  radical  changes.  There 
might  be  more  dependency  on 
endowment  or  a  higher  rate  of 
tuition  increases,  but  I  don't 
anticipate  major  surgery 
anywhere." 
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Skaters    lose 
season  opener 

The  University  of  New  Haven 
roared  back  from  a  3-1  deficit  to 
score  seven  third-period  goals 
Saturday  night  and  down  the 
Williams  College  Ephmen  8-6  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  Eph 
skaters'  season  opener. 

The  Ephs  came  out  firing  in  the 
first  period  as  they  sailed  fifteen 
shots  at  New  Haven  goaltender 
Jim  McWade,  scoring  twice  to 
take  an  early  2-0  lead.  The  hosts 
came  right  back  with  a  score  of 
their  own  to  convert  a  power-play 
opportunity  after  Williams 
defenseman  Peter  Barbaresi 
went  to  the  penalty  box  for 
charging. 

Williams  stretched  the  margin 
to  3-1  in  the  second  stanza  as  they 
tallied  midway  through  the 
period.  The  Voof  fell  in  on  the 
Ephs  in  the  third  period  as  New 
Haven,  led  by  Dan  Lord's  hat 
trick,  racked  up  seven  goals, 
including  their  second  powerplay 
goal  of  the  night  when  freshman 
Sam  Flood  went  to  the  box  for 
interference. 

Sophomore  Skip  Vallee  led  the 
Eph  offense  for  the  night  as  he 
tallied  two  goals  and  an  assist. 
Junior  Matt  St.  Onge  and 
Sophomore  Greg  Jacogson 
chipped  in  one  goal  and  two 
assists  each.  Eph  netminder 
Mike  Moulton  had  39  saves  on  the 
night  while  McWade  racked  up 
34,  as  New  Haven  outshot  the 
Ephmen  47-40. 

The  Ephmen  will  try  to  get  on 
the  winning  track  tonight  as  they 
take  on  AIC  in  their  home  opener 
at  Lansing  Chapman  rink  at  7:30. 


Unfortunately,  the  Wrestling  team's  season-opening  match  was  cancelled  last  weekend. 

(photo by  Holder) 

Pratt  House  leads  IM  competition 

study,  with  each  house  entering  a 
predetermined  number  of 
participants. 


by  Paul Sabbah 

At  the  onset  of  the  winter 
Intramural  season,  Pratt  House 
leads  the  race  for  the  IM 
Championship  trophy.  On  the 
basis  o.''  victories  in  both  the 
football  league  and  the  cross 
country  meet,  Pratt  has 
accumulated  35  points,  and  rests 
comfortably  ahead  of  second 
place  Bryant,  which  has  26 
points. 

The  IM  football  season  saw 
Gladden  jump  out  ahead  in  the 
Monday-Wednesday  division,  and 
finish  undefeated  with  a  9-0 
record.  In  the  Tuesday-Thursday 
division,  Pratt  and  Bryant 
finished  with  identical  6-0-2 
records,  but  Pratt  earned  a 
berth  to  the  IM  Bowl  by 
defeating  Bryant  during  the 
regular  season. 


Profs  club  frosh  squash 


An  experienced  Faculty 
Machine  rolled  over  the 
inexperienced  Freshman 
Squashers  by  an  ominous  13-0 
tally  Sunday.  Mike  Treitler,  Hart 
Hodges,  and  Sean  Stryker  were 
the  only  frosh  able  to  capture  a 
game  from  the  wily  veterans. 

Faculty  veteran  Phil  Smith 
remarked  after  his  3-0 
whitewashing  that  he  was 
particularly  happy  with  his 
performance,  and  the  Faculty 
team's  fine  showing.  "As  a  team, 
we  are  now  138-0  against  the 
freshman  teams  in  Williams 
history,  and  I  personally  am  157-0 
lifetime,  because  I  like  to  play 

Sv^imming 

Continued  from  Page  14 
200  individual  medley  victory, 
2:23.4,  and  followed  that  up  with 
an  equally  enthusiastic  1 :  03.7  win 
in  the  100  fly.  She  seems  less 
excited,  however,  about  her 
second  place  finish  in  the  200  free 
later  in  the  meet.  She's  a  tiger 
though,"  said  codch  of  the  team 
Carl  Samuelson.  "In  fact,  the 
whole  team  was  cortical  and 
swam  with  real  class." 

Perhaps  the  classiest  per- 
formances of  the  afternoon  came 
during  the  diving  events,  both  of 
which  Williams  swept  for  the  first 
time  in  over  three  years.  Fresh- 
man Dina  Esposito  won  the 
required  round  and  exchange 
Caron  O'Brien  copped  the  op- 
tional round  of  dives.  Bea  Fuller 
out-twisted  her  closest  Amherst 
competitor  for  second  in  both 
events. 

The  strongest  Williams 
women's  swimming  contingent 
ever  will  take  on  a  perennially 
weak  team  from  Middlebury  at 
home  Friday  afternoon  at  4:00. 


twice  if  the  team  is  especially 
weak." 

"Not  only  that,  but  I've  won  all 
those  matches  with  the  same 
warped  racket.  Fortunately  for 
my  own  record  and  that  of  the 
Faculty  Machine,  I  usually  have 
a  good  idea  how  strong,  or  weak, 
or  weaker,  each  year's 
Freshman  team  will  be." 

Having  earned  their  spurs 
against  the  Faculty,  the 
Freshman  team  faces  Taft  away 
on  Saturday  in  their  first  chance 
at  fair  competition. 


Gladden  and  Pratt  squared  off 
for  the  championship  game, 
which  proved  to  be  a  defensive 
battle.  Pratt  scored  early,  and 
then  the  teams  traded 
possessions  through  the  second 
half.  A  late  Pratt  touchdown 
sealed  the  2-0  victory,  and  the 
championship. 

In  the  cross-country  meet,  it 
was  Pratt  again  taking  first 
place,  and  garnering  15  points  for 
the  victory.  Bryant  finished 
second,  with  Dodd  and  Sage 
rounding  out  the  field. 

The  tennis  and  golf  segments 
were  not  completed  due  to 
inclement  weather.  "We  are 
going  to  finish  those  sports  in  the 
spring,"  said  IM  Director  Bill 
McCormick. 

Meanwhile,  the  winter  season 
is  underway  with  the  start  of  the 
Men's  basketball  league.  Games 
began  November  20th,  and 
continue  through  the  end  of  the 
semester.  The  season  resumes 
January  7th  and  winds  up  in  the 
last  week  of  February.  Once 
again,  the  league  is  divided  into 
Monday-Wednesday  and 
Tuesday-Thursday  divisions,  and 
the  winners  of  the  round-robin 
competitions  in  each  division 
play  for  the  championship. 

The  winter  season  incorporates 
the  largest  number  of  activities. 
Six  in  all,  they  include  basketball, 
hockey,  skiing,  squash, 
swimming,  and  volleyball.  The 
skiing  and  swimming 

competitions  will  be  run  as 
meets,  most  likely  during  Winter 
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Pratt's  quest  for  an  IM 
Championship  was  hampered  by 
an  early  season  loss  in 
basketball,  but  with  such  a 
commanding  lead,  Pratt  will 
probably  be  a  strong  contender 
come  springtime. 


Intramural  Football  Results 

M-W 

Pts. 

Gladden 

9-0 

15 

Dodd 

3-1-1 

13 

Prospect 

2-3-1 

11 

SageEF 

2-3 

5.25 

EFL 

2-2 

5.25 

Hopkins 

2-3 

5.25 

Specner 

2-2 

5.25 

Garwood 

1-3 

5 

Morg .  West 

1-4 

5 

Fitch 

0-3 

5 

T-Th 

Pts. 

Pratt 

60-2 

20 

Bruant 

6-02 

13 

Williams 

5-3 

11 

Mills 

4-3-1 

9 

Armstrong 

4-4 

7 

Sage  BC 

5 

Dennett 

5 

Carter 

5 

Tyler 

5 

Squash 
rolls  to  5-0 

Despite  the  loss  of  4  of  the  top  5 
players  from  last  year's  Little 
Three  champion  team,  the  1979-80 
men's  squash  team  proved  over 
the  weekend  that  they  are 
capable  of  matching  the  success 
of  the  past  3  years  (national 
rankings  of  4th,  5th,  and  7th). 

Williams  marked  its  first  day 
of  competition,  December  1,  with 
8-1  wins  over  Cornell,  Bowdoin, 
and  Colby,  9-0  over  Columbia, 
and  6-3  over  Fordham,  to  run  up  a 
5-0  record. 

Twenty  different  players 
represented  Williams  during  the 
weekend  in  an  awesome  display 
of  team  depth.  Sophomore 
Kennon  Miller,  who  played  in  all 
5  matches,  won  15  of  16  games  at 
positions  1,2,  and  3,  as  Coach 
Sean  Sloane  wildly  juggled 
lineups  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  opposition.  The  only  team 
member  who  did  not  see  action, 
Baloo,  compensated  by 
personally  dealing  v/ith  6  squash 
balls  and  one  racket. 

In  addition  to  participating  in 
various  varsity  matches,  the  JV 
team,  consisting  of  No's  10-20  on 
the  varsity  ladder,  played  2 
excellent  matches  against  the 
Vassar  and  Bowdoin  varsity 
teams.  It  lost  6-3  and  7-2  in  very 
close  contests.  Junior  Steve  Colt, 
who  won  against  Vassar,  lost  a 
heart-breaking  5  game  match  by 
17-16  in  the  fifth  against  Bowdoin. 

Coach  Sloane  felt  both  the 
Varsity  and  JV  teams  played 
extremely  well,  and  "many  of 
our  younger  players  gained 
valuable  experience,  which  will 
give  us  more  incentive  to 
improve."  Singled  out  for  special 
mention  by  the  Coach  were  senior 
Will  Ballew  and  sophomore  Tad 
Chase,  who  managed  to  play  3 
matches  between  them  while 
everyone    else    was    dying    of 

exhaustion. 

Co-captains  Mark 
Lanier  and  Chip  Lindquist,  while 
pleased  with  the  overall  team 
performance,  felt  certain  areas 
could  be  improved,  such  as 
clothing  and  conditioning. 
Saturday's  Navy  match  will  tell 
the  story. 
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Cross  Country 
Ski  Center 


SKIS,  BOOTS,  POLES, 
AND  ACCESSORIES 


Rosslgnol,  Asnes, 
Irak,  Epoke,  Elan 
Haugen,  Adidas,  Exel 


BY: 


All  skis  available  In  Packages 
LAY AWAY  NOW 

arcadian 
shop 

1  Water  Street,  Wllliamstown,  AAa 

44  Housatonic  St.    Lenox,  MA. 
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B-ball   loses  heartbreaker 


Jeff  Fasulo  leaps  for  two  points  as  freshman  Scott  Oleson  looks  on  ; 
below,  Fasulo  scrambles  for  a  loose  ball. 

(photos  by  Bucknerand  Holder) 


In  IVlai-.v  Kale  Shea 

The  varsity  basketball  team 
lost  a  close,  hard-fought  but 
satisfying  season  opener  to 
Hamilton,  66-65,  in  Lasell  Gym 
Saturday  night. 

Balanced  scoring  and  a  variety 
of  zone  defenses  were  not  quite 
enough  for  tlie  Ephmen  to  pull  out 
the  win.  Hamilton  College,  paced 
by  the  28-point  offensive  per- 
foimance  of  freshman  Ron 
Evans,  led  34-31  at  halftime  and 
fended  off  a  scrambling  Eph 
squad  throughout  the  second  half. 

The  Continentals  jumped  out  to 
a  10-point  lead,  14-4,  in  the  first 
six  minutes  as  Evans  hit  outside 
shots  and  lay-ups  alike  for  12  of 
his  team's  first  18  points  while 
Hamilton  dominated  the  boards. 
Hamilton  held  a  five-to-ten  point 
lead  until  sophomore  guard  Al 
Lewis  hit  a  lay-up  to  pull 
Williams  to  within  three,  25-28, 
with  3:39  left  in  the  first  half. 

A  Hamilton  scoring  drought  of 
over  two  minutes  and  solo  free 
throws  by  junior  forward  Dean 
Ahlberg  and  sophomore  forward 
Gary  Leone  cut  the  Continentals' 
lead  to  one,  27-28. 


At  the  buzzer,  Williams'  co- 
captain  Joe  Flaherty  put  in  a  lay- 
up  to  make  the  halftime  score  34- 
31  in  the  visitors'  favor. 

With  less  than  a  minute  gone  in 
the  second  half,  Williams  took  its 
first  lead  of  the  game,  35-34,  on  a 
shot  by  sophomore  forward  Jeff 
Fasulo,  but  the  Ephs  could  not 
pull  away.  The  remainder  of  the 
game  was  a  see-saw  battle 
between  the  two  squads  with  the 
score  tied  on  six  occasions. 

Evans  had  the  hot  hand  for 
Hamilton  again  in  the  second  half 
as  his  shooting  boosted  the 
Continentals'  lead  to  five,  48-43  at 
the  12:00  mark.  Back-to-back 
field  goals  by  Fasulo  evened  the 
score  at  50  with  10:27  left  to  play, 
but  Evans  once  more  hit  several 
shots  to  push  the  lead  back  to  five 
points. 

Williams  staged  a  comeback 
with  just  over  five  minutes  left  in 
the  game.  With  the  score  at  62-57, 
Ahlberg  hit  a  free  throw,  Lewis  a 
field  goal  and  Fasulo  a  lay-up,  to 
even  the  score  at  62  with  2 :  55  left. 
Two  free  throws  by  Evans  gave 
Hamilton  the  lead  again,  but 
Lewis  put  the  ball  in  the  basket  to 


tie  the  game  at  64  with  1:,55 
remaining. 

With  1:29  left,  Hamilton  guard 
Frank  Garcia  sunk  an  outside 
shot  to  give  his  team  its  final 
points  of  the  ballgame  and  a  66-64 
load.  Ahlberg  hit  one  of  two  free 
throws  to  pull  the  Ephs  to  within 
one  at  0:19,  and  Williams 
regained  possession  on  a 
Hamilton  turnover  with  0:10 
showing  on  the  clock.  With  just 
seconds  left  in  the  contest, 
Williams  got  a  shot  off  that 
missed  as  the  game  ended  at  66- 
65. 

Hamilton's  Evans  was  the 
game's  high-scorer  with  28 
points.  Williams  had  four  players 
in  double  figures,  with  Fasulo 
leading  the  Ephs  with  18  points. 
Ahlberg  had  15,  Lewis  had  14 
(including  12  in  the  second  half) 
and  Flaherty  had  10  (including 
eight  in  the  first  half). 

Yesterday  the  Ephs  played  an 
away  game  at  Norwich 
University.  Williams  rounds  out 
its  pre-holiday  play  with  a  home 
game  against  Tufts  University  on 
Dec.  6  (8:00  PM)  and  an  away 
contest  at  North  Adams  on  Dec.  8 


Ephusions 


by  Steve  Kpstein 

Although  the  Eph  basketball 
squad  lost  its  initial  encounter  to 
Hamilton  last  Saturday  night,  66- 
65,  it  has  much  to  be  proud  of. 
Hamilton  has  a  highly  regarded 
team,  and  the  hustle  and 
determination  exhibited  by  the 
Ephs  in  their  close  play  with  a 
Division  III  National  Power  was 
truly  impressive. 

The  Eph  team  is  relatively 
small  and  inexperienced  this 
year,  but  it  makes  up  for  these 
shortcomings  with  the  most 
necessary  attribute — desire. 
Williams  hustles  plays  excellent 
team  defense,  and  has  shown  the 
ability  to  execute  either  a  fast 
break  or  more  deliberate  offense. 
In  short,  losing  to  Hamilton  by  a 
single  point,  revealed  the  team's 
proficiency  in  every  facet  of  the 
game.  If  the  Eph  squad  continues 
playing  as  it  did  in  its  opener,  it 
should  be  in  for  a  very  successful 
season  ahead, 

Coach  Tong  was  quiet  before 
the  game,  showing  optimism  but 
none  of  the  exhuberance  he  might 
have  shown  if  the  team  has 
played  this  well  in  practice. 
Hamilton  might  very  well  have 
run  the  Ephs  out  of  Lasell  Gym 
and  onto  Spring  Street,  but  the 
Ephs  trailed  only  by  3  at  halftime 


and  outscored  Hamilton  during 
the  second  half. 

The  statistical  star  of  the  game 
for  the  Ephs  was  5-4  sophomore 
forward  Jeff  Fasulo  of  Nashua, 
N.H.  Fasulo  scored  18  points  (8-17 
from  the  floor)  and  also  grabbed 
7  rebounds,  both  team  highs. 
However,  just  as  important  was 
play  by  Dean  Ahlberg,  Joe 
Flaherty,  Al  Lewis,  and  Scott 
Oleson  who  sparked  the  team 
consistently. 

Ahlberg  may  only  be 
remembered  for  missing  a  final 
attempt  to  win  the  game  at  the 
buzzer,  but  the  fact  that  he  kept 
the  team  in  the  game  through  the 
stretch  in  the  second  half  should 
be  appreciated.  Ahlberg  scored 
15  points  and  grabbed  5  rebounds, 
second  on  the  team  in  both 
departments. 

Co-captain  Joe  Flaherty  came 
off  the  bench  with  the  team's 
characteristic  hustle  and 
determination.  The  6-1  senior 
guard  from  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
played  35  minutes,  shooting  5  for 
7  to  hit  double  figures.  His 
defense  was  also  inspiring,  as  he 
continually  dived  for  loose  balls 
and  forced  turnovers. 

Al  Lewis  may  be  the  most 
important  member  of  the  team, 
the  ballhandler  who  makes  the 


squad  a  cohesive  unit.  The  5-9 
sophomore  guard  from  the 
basketball  capital  of  the  world, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  shot  6-12  from 
the  floor  and  scored  a  total  of  14 
points,  including  a  couple  of  key 
hoops  down  the  final  stretch. 

Scott  Oleson  was  doubtful  to 
play  in  the  opener,  yet  he  started 
the  game  and  played  32  of  its  40 
minutes.  The  6-5  freshman  from 
LaJoUa,  California,  had 
sustained  a  thumb  injury,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  pain  as  he 
made  an  important  contribution, 
scoring  7  points  and  banging  the 
boards. 

The  Ephs  squad  shot  46  per 
cent  from  the  floor,  with  four  men 
scoring  in  double  figures.  The 
scoring  attack  has  been  balanced 
and  the  team's  unselfish 
character  should  stand  them  in 
good  stead  throughout  the 
season.  Coach  Tong  should  be 
applauded  for  turning  the  squad 
into  a  fine  cohesive  unit 
LET'S  HIRE  HIM  DEFT: 

Gerald  Carney's  gesturization 
of  the  word  "Williams"  during  a 
time  out  was  spectacular.  The 
fact  that  he  so  deftly  spelled 
Williams  on  the  first  try  should 
reassure  any  dean  worried  about 
grade  inflation.  Us  Ephs  can 
spell! 


Swim  teams  sink  Amherst  in  opening  meet 


Men  beat  Defectors,  72-41 


Following  traditional  and  in- 
spirational first-meet  speeches 
by  captains  Tom  Beckett  and 
Bryan  Volpp,  the  Men's  Swim 
Team  sank  the  Amherst 
Defectors  72-41. 

The  Defectors  looked  deter- 
mined for  victory  after  winning 
the  400  medley  relay,  but  in  the 
very  next  event  Colorado  native 
Rob  Bowman  descended  to  sea 
level  long  enough  to  lap  the  entire 
field  and  set  a  pool  record  in 
winning  the  1000  yard  freestyle. 

Fellow  freshman  Jeff  Mook, 
not  to  be  outdone,  nudged  past 
teammate  Keith  Berryhill  in  the 
final  few  yards  to  win  and  to  set  a 
pool  record  in  the  200  yard 
freestyle.  Berryhill's  time  also 
beat  the  previous  pool-record 
time. 

The  Amherst  team  choked  on 
water  at  this  point  and  Williams 
swept  1-2  finishes  in  the  next 
three  events.  Dave  Johnson  and 
Volpp   swept   the   50  free,   and 


Jim  Stockton  and  Bill  Kelly  swept 
the  diving  event.  Jeff  Benson  also 
turned  in  a  fine  performance  in 
the  required  dives.  Freshman 
Stockton  just  missed  qualifying 
for  Nationals  in  the  meet. 

In  the  200  yard  fly  Ben 
Aaronson  was  just  touched  out 
for  a  second-place  finish,  and  the 
too  yard  free  saw  super-soph 
Mike  Reagan  thrash  his  way  to  a 
close  victory.  Amherst  won  the 
backstroke  despite  strong  swims 
by  Rich  Weiss  and  Burke  Miller. 

In  his  second  record-setting 
performance  of  the  evening,  Jeff 
Mook  annihilated  the  500  yard 
freestyle  field  on  his  way  to 
victory.  Unofficial  world-records 
were  established  by  Mitch 
Johnson  and  Mark  Weeks  in  the 
freestyle-relay  but  Amherst  won 
the  event  nevertheless. 

The  Ephmen  face  an  ever 
tough  UConn  team  Thursday, 
December  6  in  its  first  home 
meet. 


Last  year's  women's  swim  team  rolled  to  a  6-2 
record;  this  season's  even  stronger  squad  oooolooks 
to  a  tougher  schedule  which  nevertheless  began 
with  an  overwhelming  102-38  season-opening  vic- 
tory over  Amherst,  (photo  by  Prasad) 


Women  embarass  Jeffs,  102-38 

In  rare  early-season  form  the  Women's  swim 
team  won  fourteen  of  sixteen  events,  swept  eight  of 
fourteen  individual  races  and  totally  embarrassed 
its  Little  Three  vial  amherst  102-38  in  its  season's 
opener  Saturday  afternoon. 

Amherst  pool  records  fell  and  four  Williams 
College  standards  were  erased.  The  medley  relay 
team  of  senior  co-captain  Karon  Walker,  soph  Barb 
Good,  and  freshmen  Caty  Hudner  and  Ann  Tuttle 
won  its  event  in  record  time  of  1:58.8,  while  fresh- 
man distance  swimmer  Liz  Jex  lapped  her  com- 
petition in  the  500  free  with  a  5:18.0,  a  time  which 
smashed  one  of  the  oldest  marks  on  the  Williams 
record  board. 

Jex  also  claimed  new  records  in  the  200  freestyle, 
1:58.9,  and  100  breaststroke,  1:10.3. 

Joining  Jex  as  other  Williams  triple  winners  in 
the  meet  were  Walker  and  Hudner.  Walker 
redeemed  the  older  members  of  this  youthful  team 
with  wins  in  the  50  freestyle  and  50  fly,  establishing 
Amherst  pool  record  in  each,  25.5  and  28.0 
respectively.  Hudner  took  the  50  and  100  backstroke 
events  as  junior  Linda  Reed  copped  second  for  the 
Ephwomen  in  both  races. 

Soph  Catherine  Hartley  showed  real  zeal  in  her 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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CUL  plans  to  dissolve  Fort 
in  spite  of  student  dissent  j 


by  Krif  Schniitt 

Following  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD,  the 
College  announced  last  week  it 
will  dissolve  Fort  Hoosac  House 
after  the  1980-81  academic  year. 

CUL  chairman  Don  Gifford 
said  his  committee  based  its 
recommendation  primarily  upon 
the  variety  of  economic  and 
social  costs  associated  with  the 
house. 

"The  geographical  distribution 
of  the  Fort  buildings  is  the  most 
widely  dispersed  on  campus," 
Gifford  said.  "The  house  is  also 
dispersed  in  human  terms,  which 
leads  to  a  lack  of  cohesiveness 
among  its  members.  The  house 
has  suffered  some  disease  from 
being  too  far  out." 

Gifford  also  pointed  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Fort  kitchen  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  it 
serves.  According  to  a  study  done 
last  year,  the  Fort  serves  an 
average  38  people  at  dinner  and 
28  at  lunch.  There  are  66 
members  in  the  house.  According 
to  Food  Services,  the  Fort  has  by 
far  the  highest  cost  ratio  per 
dinner  of  any  dining  hall  on 
campus. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad 
elaborated  on  the  social 
shortcomings  of  the  Fort  as  a 
cohesive  unit  and  specifically 
cited  the  Fort  building  itself. 
"Participation  in  the  Fort  (as  a 
house)  is  at  a  comparatively  low 
level,"  Roosenraad  said.  "In  the 
past,  it's  been  the  perception  of 
some  members,  particularly 
female  members  of  the  house, 
that  the  Fort  (proper)  is  less  than 
a  totally  receptive  place." 

Roosenraad  acknowledged  that 
the  success  of  every  house  goes 
through  cycles,  and  stressed  that 
he  wasn't  necessarily  indicting 
this  year's  Fort  members.  He 
added,  however,  that  year  after 
year,  from  the  freshman 
perspective,  the  Row  Houses 
were  less  attractive  because  of 
the  Fort  complex. 

Fort  president  Pam  Partridge 
'80  said  she  understood  the 
College's  concern  over  the  Fort's 
energy  consumption  but  sharply 
criticized  the  administration's 
charge  of  incohesiveness,  she 
even  hinted  that  the  College  was 
deploying  a  subtle  conspiracy 
against  the  house. 


"For  years  they've  charged 
that  we're  not  integrated  with  the 
rest  of  the  campus  nor  are  we 
integrated  with  our  own  house," 
Partridge  said,  "I  don't  think 
either  criticism  is  fair.  The  ratio 
of  house  affiliates  to  social 
members  in  the  Fort  is 
comparable  with  that  of  other 
row  houses. 

"The  College  constantly 
accuses  the  Fort  (proper)  of 
having  a  frat  atmosphere," 
Partridge  continued.  "The  last 
vestiges  of  that  atmosphere  left 
in  1978.  I  don't  think  one  member 
of  this  year's  or  last  year's  Fort 
deserves  that  reputation." 

Partridge  said  that  in  the  past 
two  years  she  has  been  under 
constant  pressure  from  the 
administration  to  turn  the  Fort 
proper  coed.  But,  she  said,  the 
College  has  been  ambiguous 
towards  other  Fort  policies,  at 
times  supporting  and  at  times 
criticizing  the  Fort's 

arrangement. 

"It's  been  difficult  to  pinpoint 
the  administration's  view," 
Partridge  said.  "At  different 
times,  it  has  taken  virtually 
every  conceivable  stance. 

"By  making  the  Fort  coed,  the 
College  claims  the  atmosphere 
would  change,"  Partridge 
continued.  "That  idea  is 
ridiculous;  it  depicts  men  as 
children  and  women  as  their 
mothers  who  will  make  them 
behave." 

According  to  Partridge, 
misconceptions  and 
contradictions  abound  in  the 
College's  policies  toward  single- 
sex  housing  and  in  redressing  the 
male-female  imbalance  (37:22) 
in  the  Fort  this  year.  Although 
Roosenraad  said  there  are  no 
substantial  pressures  for  single- 
sex  housing  and  virtually  no 
transfers  into  houses  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  single-sex 
preference.  Partridge  said 
several  women  have  contacted 
her  regarding  living  in  the  all- 
female  Susan  Hopkins  House. 

Partridge  said  eliminating 
Hopkins  House  from  next  year's 
Fort  will  further  imbalance  the 
male-female  ratio.  The  CUL  has 
attempted  to  correct  this  by 
encouraging  the  College  to  accept 
Fort  transfers  so  that  the 
difference  would  narrow  (i.e.. 
Continued  on  Page  7 


In  one  year  the  Fort  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  social  unit. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 

Extensions  plummet 


by  Rich  Hendersun 

A  year  old  policy  of  often 
recommending  grade  penalties 
when  granting  extensions  to 
students  may  have  caused  what 
Dean  O'Connor  termed 
"dramatically  fewer  requests 
for  extensions",  from  the  Deans' 
office  this  semester. 

"We  guess  that  in  the  typical 
semester  we  receive  about  250 
requests  for  extensions  beyond 
the  last  day  of  classes,"  O'Connor 
said.  "This  year  it  looks  more 
like  about  150." 

The  College's  policy,  which 
tries  to  "insure  equitable 
treatment  of  all  students," 
according  to  O'Connor,  requires 
that  any  extensions  given  for 
course  work  beyond  the  last  day 
of  classes  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Dean's  Office. 

The  deans  lake  various  factors 
into  account  while  evaluating  a 
student's  request.  "We  find  out 
what  other  work  there  is,  and 
what  the  due  dates  are,"  Dean 
Roosenraad  explained.   "Then  I 


ask  how  long  the  student  has 
known  about  the  assignment, 
what  the  state  of  progress  is,  and 
how  long  an  extension  is  needed. 

"If,  say,  three  papers  are  due 
in  the  last  week  of  the  semester, 
work  has  been  done  on  them,  and 
the  extension  of  time  is  very 
short,  I  will  be  sympathetic, 
contact  the  instructor,  and  grant 
the  extension,"  Roosenraad 
continued.  "Many  people  have  a 
very  heavy  workload,  are  close  to 
exhaustion,  and  perhaps  ill  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  give  them 
some  breathing  room." 

Deans  worry,  however,  that 
granting  extensions  may  be 
unfair  to  other  students  in  the 
class,  whose  assignments  are  not 
extended.  "Many  people  will 
want  an  extension  so  that  they 
can  do  'the  best  job  possible'  on 
their  paper,"  said  Roosenraad. 
"There  a  question  of  equity 
comes  in:  if  every  peison  in  the 
class  had  a  day  or  two  more  they 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Pass-fail  options 
pique  students 

by  TinaGinias 

Claiming  that  the  present 
grading  system  "is  a  major 
cause  of  undesirable  pressures 
and  anxiety  among  students," 
the  student  members  of  the  CEP 
Parallel  Committee  are 
currently  investigating  the 
possibility  of  implementing  a 
curriculum  that  includes  pass- 
fail  courses.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
Committee  distributed 
questionnaires  with  five 
curriculum  proposals  to  nearly 
2,000  students. 

The  questionnaire  stated  both 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  present 
grading  system,  suggesting  that 
incorporating  pass-fail  courses 
might  "serve  to  lessen  the 
pressures  related  to  grades, 
promote  an  atmosphere  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  and 
encourage  more  varied  course 
selection."  The  questionnaire 
warned,  however,  that  grades 
are  "a  significant  motivating 
factor  for  study  and  learning," 
and  that  substituting  pass-fail 
grades  for  the  current  system 
might  create  difficulties  for 
students  applying  for  jobs  and  to 
graduate  schools. 

Over  42  per  cent  of  the  300- 
students  whose  questionnaires 
were  evaluated  registered  first 
choice  interest  in  some  type  of 
percentage  pass-fail  system. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  for 
total  pass-fail  and  percentage 
pass-fail  grading  system,  the 
questionnaire  posed  three  other 
choices:  one  half  or  all  of 
freshmen  year  pass-fail,  no  pass- 
fail  courses  at  all,  or  individual 
student's  ideas  on  a  different 
implementation  of  the  pass-fail 
system. 

Continued    on  Page  5 


Record  names  staff  for  1980 


Editor  Karon  Walker 
announced  today  that  Susan 
Hobbs,  '81  and  Ann  Morris,  '81 
will  be  sharing  responsibilities  as 
Co-Editors  of  the  Record 
t)eginning  in  January. 

John  Setear,  '81,  and  Eric 
Schmitt,  '82  have  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Managing 
Editor.  These  four  people,  along 
with  recently  appointed  News 
Editor  Steve  Willard,  '82  and 
Outlook  Editor  Priscilla  Cohen, 
'82  and  Photography  Editor  Peter 
Buckner    will     compose     the 


Retiring  Editor  Karon  Walker  joyfully  acknowledges  tlie  appointment  of  Susan  Hobbs  ( 0  and  Ann 
Morris  (r)  as  co-editors  of  the  1980  RECORD.  Said  Walker,  "It  may  have  been  a  headache,  but  it 
never  was  a  bore."  (photo  by  Buckner) 


Editorial  Board,  which  is 
responsible  for  making  editorial 
fwlicy  decisions. 

Hobbs  has  served  as  a 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Record 
since  last  January.  Prior  to  that 
promotion,  she  was  in  charge  of 
layout.  Morris  reported  for  a 
year  in  News  before  becoming 
editor  of  that  department  last 
January. 

Seatearand  Schmitt  have  been 
promoted  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  work  as  Columns 
Editor  and  Assistant  News 
Editor,  respectively.  Both  have 
written  extensively  for  the 
Record  in  myriad  capacities. 

Steve  Willard  moves  his 
enthusiastic  and  creative 
approach  to  reporting  from 
Sports  to  the  News  department, 
Rich  Henderson,  '83,  will  assist 
him  in  his  editing  duties.  Steve 
Epstein,  '83,  and  Paul  Sabbah, 
'83,  will  co-edit  the  Sports 
department. 

Karin  Keitel  will  move  into  her 
new  position  as  Features  Editor 
in  February  after  a  Winter  Study 
away.  Assistant  Editor  in  that 
department,  Susan  Edwards,  '82, 
will  act  as  editor  for  the  month  of 
January. 

Walker  also  announced  that 
Jackson  Galloway,  an 
outstanding  reviewer  in  the  Arts 
department,  will  take  over  the 
position  of  retiring  senior  Arts 
Editor  John  Libertine.  Steve 
Spears,  '83,  will  assist  Galloway 


in  running  that  department,  in 
addition  to  continuing  his  News 
reporting  duties. 

Jeff  Lissack  has  been  promoted 
to  Layout  Editor,  where  he  will 
conduct  the  production  aspects  of 
the  paper.  Bob  Buckner,  the 
latest  heir  to  a  journalistic 
dynasty  of  Buckners,  will  assist 
Lissack. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Editorial  Board,  Walker  said, 
will  serve  to  broaden  the  base  of 
input  into  editorial  decision 
making  and  to  give  staff 
members  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  process.  This 
past  semester's  Board  was  made 
up  of  Editor  Walker,  Managing 
Editor  Randy  Wang,  Hobbs  and 
Outlook  Editor,  Stu  Massad. 

Says  Walker,  "I'm  pleased 
with  the  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  creativity  in  next  year's 
staff.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  it  will  continue  and  improve 
upon  the  traditional  quality  of  the 
Record." 

Walker,  Wang,  Massad  and 
Libertine  will  continue  on  the 
auxiliary  Record  staff  as 
contributing  editors. 

Mike  Behrman  will  remain  at 
his  position  as  Business  Manager 
until  May  when  Karen  Friedman, 
'81,  will  take  over  business 
responsibilities.  Sue  Megna  will 
be  Advertising  Manager 
beginning  in  February.  Walker 
will  act  as  ad  manager  for  the 
month  of  January. 
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Report  Card 


Atlik'tif  Committee— C.  Only  skill  is  vacillation. 

Culeiidai-  and  Scheduling— B-.  Fulfilled  assignment,  but  without 
imagination  or  extensive  research. 

College  Council— C.  No  better  than  previous  years,  no  worse.  In  fact, 
virtually  indistinguishable.  No  initiative  whatsoever,  except  on  the 
part  of  a  few  individuals  who  were  so  frustrated  by  the  body's  apathy 
that  they  either  resigned  or  did  not  seelc  re-election  second  semester. 
Can't  even  seem  to  impeach. 

CEP— B+.  Addresses  itself  to  timely  concerns;  moves  slowly  but  on 
solid  ground  with  dependable  methods. 

CUL—C+.  Action  unsupported  by  extensive  research. 

Dean's  Office— B.  Solid  performances,  in  general,  but  when  actually 
challenged  by  complicated  problems,  a  tendency  to  over 
react.  Reality  sometimes  evades  this  group,  but  its  intentions  are 
commendable.  Receptive  to  student  ideas. 

Finance  Conimittee-A .  Well  done.  A  few  snags  here  and  there,  but 
smooth  transitions  and  precision. 

Food  Services— C— since  Thanksgiving, below  average  (which  itself  is 
questionable).  Rare  pasta  dishes.  Too  many  leftovers.  Unimaginative 
desserts.  Needs  improvement. 

Gargoyle— C.  Another  one  of  those  student  groups  with  well- 
intentioned  individuals  who  get  frustrated  by  the  talk-talk-talk  of 
their  fellows  unaccompanied  for  the  most  part .  by  action 

GUL'77-78-C-.Two  graddis  taken  off  for  lateness. 

GUL  '78-7})— A—.     Nice  job  and  timely  submission. 

Piijue — B+.  Looked  nice.  Imaginative  and  creative. 

President's  Office— C -I- •  Interesting  initiatives  but  on  inapprorpriate 
bases.  No  consultation  of  outside  sources.  "Faceless." 

SAB— B-I--  Well-organized.  Good  ideas.  Will  require  more  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  directing  talents. 

Concert  Board— E— withdrew. 

Soc-Culture  Board  A-l-  No  losses  in  an  extremely  ephemeral 
business.  Excellent  leadership.  Plans  well-executed  with 
real  originality  and  creativity. 

Ransom  Jenks-Security—A-. We'll  encourage  the  forthright  honesty, 
openness  and  priorities  of  the  new  Director  of  Security,  although  his 
grade  should  be  given  retroactively  at  the  end  of  second  semester 
after  he 's  had  a  chance  to  implement  some  of  his  ideas . 

Town  Meetings— B4  ■  Too  few,  but  steady  improvement  in  timeliness 
of  subject  matter. 

WCFIVI— B-I--  Solid  performance  in  spite  of  internal,  sometimes  self- 
defeating  disputes.  Should  improve. 

Record— PASS.  We  opted  for  pass-fail  evaluation. 

Ofl'est—E— deficiency. 
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Letters 


Disturbed  by  Rogovoy 

To  the  editor: 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  read  Seth 
Rogovoy's  '82  letter  in  last  week's  issue.  I 
felt  that,  in  addition  to  showing  a 
particular  lack  of  sensitivity  to  faculty- 
student  affairs,  he  exhibited  a  profound 
sense  of  prejudice  with  regard  to  the  issues 
addressed. 

His  modification  of  Robert  Jackall's 
name  only  managed  to  ridicule  the 
otherwise  serious  arguments  that  were 
addressed.  I  would  hate  to  characterize 
him  as  immature,  but  what  can  one  think 
of  somebody  who  tries  to  refute  an 
opposing  viewpoint  by  playing  games  with 
the  author's  name,  instead  of  facing  the 
issues  head  on. 

In  addition  to  this  strategy  of  his  he 
expressed  his  lack  of  sensitivity  to  faculty 
affairs  by  making  the  tactless  statement 
regarding  the  attitudes  of  non-tenured 
professors.  Unless  he' plans  to  become  an 
educator  (in  which  case  his  judgment 
comes  a  few  years  too  early),  I  don't  think 
that  he,  or  any  other  of  us  students,  is 
qualified  to  provide  the  faculty  with  expert 
advice  concerning  the  issue  of  their 
tenure,  and  by  way  of  that  explain  to  them 
"what  they  should  or  should  not  be  afraid 
of."  I  am  sure  that  very  few  students,  if 
any,  share  Rogovoy's  views  on  this  issue. 
Although  some  student  input  is  being  used 
to  determine  new  hirings,  I  feel  that  the 
question  of  granting  tenure  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  administration  and 
the  faculty.  Our  short-term  stay  at 
Williams  can't  conceivably  provide  us 
with  enough  information,  let  alone  the 
decision  criteria,  to  participate  in  a 
process  that  by  nature  lasts  a  lot  longer 
than  four  years. 

As  far  as  the  substance  of  Rogovoy's 
letter  is  concerned,  I  am  seriously 
questioning  why  it  took  him  so  long,  after  a 
certain  dialogue  had  commenced,  to  voice 
his  concern  after  auditing  the  lecture 
preceding  the  Gerson  presentation. 

There  was  one  point  that  Rogovoy  was 
correct:  he  expected  the  sociological 
frame  of  reference  of  the  celebrated  class 
to  be  alien  to  him.  He  did  no  more  than 
prove  that  by  trying  to  criticize  the  way 
the  class  was  conducted.  When  one  is 
trying  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the 
forces  which  promote  social  inequality, 
eliciting  the  students'  responses  seems  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  approach  to  gain 
insight  to  the  problems.  Uriless  one  prefers 
to  adopt  the  views  of  an  authority  on  the 
field,  without  bothering  to  develop  his-her 
own  approach. 

Finally,  Rogovoy  displayed  the 
intellectual  sterility  of  his  prejudice  by 
attacking  Robert  Jackall  for  not 
presenting  "a  balanced  argument", 
because  he  dared  to  point  out  that  Arabs 
living  in  Israel  are  experiencing  a  certain 
degree  of  discrimination.  If  one  is  to  prove 
that  a  viewpoint  is  wrong,  then  he-she 
must  only  produce  evidence  testifying  to 
the  contrary.  Apparently,  carried  away  in 
his  dogmatic  aphorisms  and 
excommunications,  Rogovoy  somehow 
forgot  to  supply  this  evidence. 

To  avoid  misinterpretations  of  my 
motives,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 


not  opposed  to  Israel's  claim  'to  eixst  as  a 
sovereign  state',  and  I  oppose  Arab 
militants  wishing  to  wipe  Israel  of  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Bui  I  question,  under  what 
moral  justification  does  Israel  claim  its 
right  to  exist  on  the  ancestral  homeland, 
when  it  denies  the  exact  same  right  of 
peaceful  coexistence  to  another  local 
ethnic  group  recognized  by  the  U.N.? 
Coming  from  a  neighboring  nation,  I  see 
the  need  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Middle-East  Problem  to  be  more  pressing 
than  ever  for  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
the  area.  What  is  certain  is  that  denying 
someone  the  right  to  reach  an  alternate 
conclusion  from  your  own  and  accusing 
them  of  being  one-sided,  when  they 
disagree  with  you,  is  fanaticism  leading  to 
further  disarray. 

SpiroRombotis'81 

Expects  apologies 

To  the  editor: 

The  deliberate  misspelling  of  Robert 
Jackall's  name  and  the  linking  of  him  with 
a  famous  Nazi  is  a  smear  that  affronts  the 
political  and,  indeed,  common  decency  of 
this  college  community.  I  expect  apologies 
from  Mr.  Seth  Rogovoy  for  the  smear  and 
from  the  Editors  of  the  Record  for 
participating  in  the  smear  and 
exacerbating  it  with  the  headlines. 

Moreover,  the  utilization  of  these  smear 
tactics  presents  a  "chilling  effect"  on 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  classroom  and 
all  other  academic  freedoms  on  campus. 

Sincerely, 

David  Colby 

Assistant  Professor 

Editor's  Note:  Headlines— or  labels— for 
letters  are  written  precisely  to  reflect  the 
flavor  of  the  pieces  they  identify.  There  is 
no  "participation"  whatsoever.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  letters  are  those  of 
the  author.  We  do  not  feel  there  was  any 
exaggeration  of  the  letter's  sentiments  in 
it.'i  label.  It  was  a  reflective  rather  than  an 
interpretive  head.  We  did  not  intend  to 
' 's mear  "  anyone . 


Inconsistency 


To  the  editor: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  his  recent  letter 
to  the  Record  Mr.  Seth  Rogovoy  disagreed 
with  Professor  Jackall's  views  on  the 
whole  Gerson  controversy.  Why  then  did 
he  choose  to  compare  him  to  Henry  Jekyll 
of  Stevenson's  short  novel?  Was  not  Dr. 
Jekyll  the  decent,  humanitarian  with 
"every  mark  of  capacity  and  kindness?" 
Most  respectfully  yours, 
Steven  F.  Kruger 

Association  responds 

To  the  editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Association,  I 
would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
regarding  Dean  O'Connor's  remark  on 
members-only  functions.  In  my  four  years 
at  Williams,  we  have  never  had  an 
exclusive  function.  All  our  activities  from 
lectures  and  brunches  to  Friday  evening 
Shabbat  services  are  open  to  the  entire 
college.  In  fact,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
ourselves  more  visible  and  accessible  to 
the  college  community,  we  had  our 
continued  on  next  page 
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from  preceding  page 
Passover  seder  last  year  in  Driscoll  to 
accommodate  a  larger  number  of  non- 
Jewish  guests. 

I  am  aware  that  given  the  nature  of 
some  of  our  eventsi,  they  may  appear 
inaccessible  to  non-Jewish  students.  We 
do,  however,  make  every  effort  possible  to 
have  guests  participate.  My  point  is  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  these  functions 
appear  to  be  exclusive.  I  invite  anyone 
interested  in  attending  our  activities  or  in 
receiving  our  mailings  to  contact  me. 

Kob  Kubin 
Co-president  WCJA 

Response  to  O'Connor 

To  the  editor: 

I'd  like  to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding 
on  Dean  O'Connor's  part  concerning  the 
exclusiveness  of  religious  groups  on 
campus,  a  misunderstanding  which  I  hope 
is  not  a  common  one.  His  statement  in  last 
week's  Record  interview  that  "The  Jewish 
group  and  the  Catholic  group"  (I  assume 
he  refers  to  the  Jewish  Association  and  the 
Newman  Association)  "can  and  do  lidve 
members-only  functions"  is  quite 
erroneous— perhaps  we  "can,"  but  on 
behalf  of  the  Newman  Association  I'd  like 
to  remind  him  that  each  and  every  of  our 
functions  is  publicized  with  a  sincere  "All 
Welcome."  We  invite  any  and  all  who  wish 
to  join  us  for  worship,  speakers,  and  any 
other  function  we  hold  to  please  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

Tony  dlGiovanna  '81 

Newman  Association  Secretary 

A  song  for  peace 

To  the  editor: 

Already  the  crisis  in  Iran  has  spawned 
violence  in  America.  Frustrated  and 
angry  Americans  have  kindled  fires  in 
Iranian  owned  stores  and  restaurants, 
assaulted  Iranian  students,  refused  to  hire 
or  serve  Iranian  citizens  and  purchased 
thousands  of  dart  boards  decorated  with 
the  face  of  the  Ayatollah.  George  Bliss  of 
Spokane,  Washington  even  attempted  to 
form  a  private  military  force  capable  of 
freeing  the  50  Tehran  hostages.  And  in  the 
most  frightening  response  to  the  capture  of 
theU.S  embassy  the  United  States  went  on 
full  military  alert. 

Daily  we  see  pictures  of  belligerent 
Tehran  mobs  shouting  "Death  to  Carter". 
Whatever  we  think  of  American  foreign 
policy  the  taunts  printed  in  every 
morning's  paper  make  us  angry.  In  many 
ways  this  anger  is  justified.  Blackmail  and 
terrorism  should  not  dictate  world 
relations.  But  despite  their  despicable 
actions  the  anger  of  the  Iranians  is  equally 
righteous.  In  1953  the  CIA  helped  put  the 
Shah  on  the  throne.  The  people  of  Iran 
speak  of  his  rule  as  cruel,  corrupt  and 
humiliating.  America,  by  granting  asylum 
to  the  Shah,  has  insulted  revolutionary 
Iran.  Not  only  is  America  protecting  the 
Shah,  from  the  Iranian  viewpoint  the  U.S. 
is  participating  in  the  Shah's  criminal 
behavior  by  protecting  the  17-21  billion 
dollars  which  rightfully  belong  to  the 
(jeopleof  Iran.  Iranian  anger  at  America's 
interference  is  justifiable.  American 
anger  at  Iran's  breach  of  international  law 
is  also  justifiable. 

A  solution  is  not  easy.  The  Ayatollah  is 
now  threatening  espionage  trials  for  the 
hostages;  trials  whose  verdict  is  already 
presumed.  With  every  day  of  stalemate 
the  possibilities  of  compromise  with  honor 
dwindle.  As  diplomacy  appears  futile  the 
cry  for  revenge  grows  louder.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  important  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  are  willing  to  use 
military  force— anything  from  the 
retaliatory  seizure  of  Iranian  personnel  in 
Washington  to  a  nuclear  attack  which 
would  raze  Iran  in  ten  minutes. 

The  use  of  military  force  would 
undoubtedly  mean  the  death  of  the  50 
hostages.  It  would  also  mean  the  death  and 
suffering  of  many  innocent  Iranian 
citizens,  and  perhaps  even  American 
soldiers.  Military  intervention  in  Iran 
promises  no  good,  except  the  pointless 
satisfaction  of  a  bloody  revenge.  On 
December  3rd  the  United  Nations  decried 
Iran's  action.  In  the  same  resolution  it 
prayed  that  both  nations  would  remain 


peaceful.  It  is  easy  for  anger  to  turn  into 
violence.  For  Islamic  people  the  loss  of 
face  is  worse  than  the  loss  of  life.  Perhaps 
America  will  have  to  compromise, 
sacrificing  some  honor  for  peace. 
American  activities  26  years  ago  planted  a 
hatred  which  now,  fully  grown,  challenges 
us.  For  the  sake  of  all  the  people  of 
America,  Iran  and  the  world  let  us  choose 
to  meet  this  challenge  with  compassion 
instead  of  violence.  The  cry  for  war  is  loud 
today,  let  us  all  join  to  drown  it  in  a  song 
for  peace. 

Karen  Eppler  '81,  Joe  Alfano  '82,  Jamie 
Crist  'h:I.  William  Cutler  '80,  Elizabeth 
Culler  '80,  Denis  Duyon  '80,  Carolyn  Dye 
'80,  David  Furlow  '80,  Ebaii  (loodstein  '82, 
Linda  lluiisell  '80,  Virginia  Kling  '81,  Mark 
Lord  '83,  Stu  Massad  '80,  Kathy  McKay 
'80,  Heather  Mildvan  '82,  Sarah  Murphy 
'82,  Kobert  W.  Parenlcau  '82,  Lisa 
Robinson  "82,  Wendy  Severinghous  '81, 
Carl  Shaw  '80,  Elisa  Waingort  '81,  Don 
Weber  'TO,  Jenifer  White  '81. 

Only  after 
fair  consideration  .  .  . 

To  the  editor, 

I  realize  that  cutbacks  must  be  made  in 
order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  academics 
at  Williams.  The  CUL's  proposal  to  close 
the  Fort  Hoosac  House  due  to  high  energy 
cost  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  start  towards 
fiscal  conservation.  If  such  reductions  are 
to  be  made  and  are  legitimate,  the  means 
for  attaining  these  goals  ought  to  be 
equitable.  Are  high  energy  costs  the  only 
question  here? 

The  study  by  Mr.  Holden  posted  in 
Baxter  Hall  shows  the  energy  cost  per 
student  of  Fort  Hoosac  House  as  $642. 
These  energy  costs  include  the  oil  and 
electricity  which  maintains  the  rooms  of  15 
students,  the  dining  hall  for  70  and  the 
kitchen.  By  including  the  costs  of  the 
kitchen,  the  cost  per  student  has  been 
ridiculously  inflated.  No  other  house  on 
campus  has  as  few  occupants  and  a 
kitchen;  naturally  the  figures  will  be 
higher.  Perhaps  the  study  should  be 
adjusted.  If  calculations  were  done  fairly, 
accepting  the  proposed  change  would  be 
easier. 

Furthermore,  the  attempts  by  the 
College  to  improve  the  energy  situation  at 
the  Fort  have  been  extremely  limited.  The 
heating  system  for  the  entire  house  is 
controlled  by  one  thermostat  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  three-story  building.  It  is 
exposed  to  all  the  drafts  from  the 
entrances.  Curtains  which  could  provide 
insulation  over  the  faulty  windows  have 
been  requested  for  two  years.  There  are  no 
storm  windows.  Only  recently  (this  fall) 
has  the  College  attempted  to  improve  the 
energy-wasting  conditions.  The 
thermostat  is  now  regulated,  though  still 
on  the  first  floor,  and  loose  window  panes 
are  being  replaced.  More  positive  action 
would  help  reduce  energy  costs. 

The  fraternity-like  atmosphere  is 
another  question  which  concerns  some  of 
the  members  of  the  CUL.  If  this  is  an  issue 
it  should  be  clearly  raised  by  the  CUL.  The 
Fort  is  the  last  all-male  house  on  campus 
and  it  is  located  away  from  the  center  of 
campus.  Its  reputation  from  years  past 
has  created  an  aura  reinforced  by  its  small 
size  and  isolation.  Some  seem  to  condemn 
it  now  for  events  of  the  past.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Fort  is  a  scapegoat  for  its  history, 
not  its  present. 

Yes,  energy  costs  must  be  reduced  and 
perhaps  the  Fort  is  inefficient  and  should 
be  eliminated.  If  such  a  change  is  to  occur, 
the  process  leading  to  that  change  should 
be  fair  to  all  parties  involved.  Decisions 
based  on  inaccurate  or  incomplete  data 
and  vague  impressions  are  faulty  and 
should  be  challenged. 

Sincerely, 

Geoff  Benson,  '81 

member  of  Fori  Hoosac  House 

Self-defeating  priorities 

To  the  editor: 

We  should  all  be  relieved  that  a  special 
committee  rather  than  the  Record  is 
responsible  for  establishing  the  College's 
goals  for  the  80's  .  .  .  The  Record  editorial 
(4  Dec.  1979)  is  full  of  self-defeating 
priorities  that  have  short  sighted  goals 


which  will  drastically  alter  the  character 
of  Williams  College. 

The  most  foolish  suggestion  that  the 
Record  offers  is  the  closing  of  the  Row 
House  dining  system  ...  I  do  not  think 
that  the  editors  realize  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  decision,  for  not  only  Row  House 
students  will  be  affected,  but  all  students, 
and  the  character  of  the  school  will  be 
affected. 

First,  it  will  reduce  the  diversity  of  the 
school,  which  the  administration  tries, 
sometimes  in  vain,  to  maintain.  Also,  the 
Record  fails  to  explain  how  kitchens  can 
be  turned  into  living  quarters,  and  also  in  a 
time  of  declining  enrollment,  who  will  live 
in  these  new  revenue  generating  rooms? 

The  effect  on  the  Food  Service  system 
will  be  overwhelming.  Can  it 
accom.modate  an  additional  300-400 
students  who  will  have  to  eat  in  the  major 
dining  halls?  Most  Row  House  students 
will  probably  eat  in  Greylock,  it  being 
closest.   An    increase   of   such    a    large 


number  of  diners  will  lead  to  an  even 
greater  institutionalism  and 

impersonalism.  Diners  will  become  more 
dissatisfied,  and  will  begin  to  more 
strongly  demand  some  type  of  alternate 
meal  plans,  or  board  options.  As  Ross 
Keller  has  stated  to  the  Food  Service 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  no 
board  option  plan  will  be  instituted  until 
some  type  of  more  secure  system  is 
devised  for  entrance  to  dining  halls.  Mr. 
Keller's  ideal  system  is  one  in  which  a 
student  has  a  little  plastic  card  with  a 
magnetic  strip  which  is  inserted  into  a 
computer  terminal  at  the  entrance  of  the 
large  dining  halls.  Brown  University  has 
such  a  system  at  its  one  dining  hall  which 
serves  a  few  thousand  people  daily. 

This  system  would  lead  to  greater 
alienation  of  the  diners  and  would  not  only 
alter  the  character  of  the  dining  halls,  but 
also  of  the  college.  By  having  board 
options,  the  present  board  charge 
philosophy  will  be  changed.  Presently,  all 
students  pay  the  same  board  rate.  This  is 
determined  by  estimating  the  cost  of 
feeding  all  students  on  board  and  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  students  ...  All 
students  bear  the  cost  of  the  system 
equally  ...  If  one  is  to  institute  board 
options,  it  is  more  likely  that  students  will 
bear  more  of  the  burden  of  their  true 
consumption  costs.  Many  will  agree  that 
students  should  pay  for  what  they  eat,  and 
not  for  what  they  don't  eat,  but  how  far  are 
we  willing  to  extend  this  principle? 

Are  we  willing  to  charge  different  room 
rates  according  to  room  size,  location, 
heating  costs,  etc?  As  with  board,  the  cost 
of  housing  is  shared  equally  by  all 
students.  Should  a  student  who  lives  in  a 
single  room  in  Dodd  pay  more  than  a 
student  who  lives  in  the  Freshman  Quad? 
By  adopting  a  "true  cost"  room  charge, 
many  people  will  be  excluded  from  the 
more  favorable  housing.  I  cannot  imagine 
housing  being  divided  along  the  lines  of 
ability  to  pay. 

It  is  also  possible  for  students  to  bear 
more  of  the  burden  of  their  academic 
education.  Shouldn't  we  expect  students 
who  consume  more  of  the  college's 
academic  resources  to  pay  more?  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  do  this.  Each  course  would 
be  given  a  credit  ranking,  and  the  cost  of 
each  course  would  be  determined  by 
charging  a  per  credit  fee.  A  three  hour 
course  would  be  three  credits,  and  a  three 
hour  course  with  a  three  hour  lab  would  be 
six  credits.  Thus,  a  student  who  lakes  a 
course  with  labs,  would  be  paying  more 
than  a  student  who  takes  only  lecture 
courses.  This  would  be  a  very  effective 
way  to  reduce  the  number  of  pre-meds. 

While  my  economic  terminology  may  be 
incorrect,  my  arguement  raises  an 
important  issue.  Any  change  that  the 
committee  recommends  will  affect  some 
group,  but  some  changes,  closing  Row 
House  dining  being  one,  will  lead  to  a 
major  change  in  the  Williams  community. 
Presently,  the  system  desires  a  diverse, 
collective  community.  The  economic 
policies  of  the  college  reflect  this,  as  does 
such  institutions  as  the  honor  ccxle,  the 
open  dining  system,  and  the  athletic 
program.  My  argument  suggests  that 
closing  the  Row  House  dining  system 
might  precipitate  the  movement  of  this 
collective  community  to  becoming  a 
community  of  individuals.  The  liberal  arts 


philosophy  necessitates  a  diversity  of 
people  and  the  need  for  awareness  of  life- 
styles other  than  our  own  self-centered 
interests.  This  diversity  is  made  possible 
by  individuals  subsidizing  the  cost  of 
others  being  able  to  pursue  their  diverse 
interests,  be  it  endocrinology  or  Row 
House  dining.  If  we  now  Ijelieve  that 
students  should  bear  the  full  cost  of  their 
consumption,  then  the  diverse,  collective 
community  will  no  longer  exist,  nor  would 
Williams  as  we  know  it. 

Jeffrey  Menzer  '82 

Ed.  Note:  a\  if  increasing  faculty  salaries 
is  a  self-defeating  priority  with  a  short- 
sighted goal,  we  seniors  are  glad  we're 
graduating.  b\  we  are  not  architects,  c] 
our  point  was  precisely  that  the  face  of 
Williams  luxury,  as  expressed  in  Row 
House  dining,  is  definitely  going  to  have  to 
change  if  the  academic  quality  of  the 
school  is  going  to  be  paramount. 

An  open  letter 
to  the  faculty 

To  the  editor: 
An  open  letter 

What  is  a  "conflict"?  The  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee's  new  proposal 
defines  it  as  a  time  when  a  student  has  two 
exams  in  one  slot.  Thus,  they  say,  the  new 
schedule  "reduces"  conflicts. 

We  see  conflicts  differently.  The  final 
exam  is  considered  by  many  professors  to 
be  the  culmination  of  the  course.  The  end 
of  the  semester  is  a  tough  time  for  us.  This 
Tuesday  most  of  us  will  have  at  least  one 
(often  more)  paper  due.  This  can  mean 
we've  gotten  behind  in  our  class 
assignments.  You  probably  know— we 
often  use  the  reading  period  to  "catch  up" 
in  this  way.  Some  of  us  have  finals 
covering  the  entire  semester's  work— we 
need  the  reading  period  to  go  back  and 
review  the  material  covered  earlier  in  the 
semester.  Even  if  we're  just  studying 
concepts  covered  in  the  past  month  and  a 
half,  we've  got  oh-maybe  three  or  so  such 
exams  to  study  for,  for  each  of  which  we 
need  as  much  preparation  time  as  an  hour 
test.  The  reading  period  is  a  sanity  saver 
for  us.  It  would  be  a  "conflict"  for  most  of 
us  to  have  less  time  to  study  for  our 
exams— and  possibly  not  enough. 

During  the  exam  period  the  pressure  is 
even  worse.  For  us  to  get  the  most  from 
our  exams,  some  breathing  space  in 
between  is  needed.  Coming  from  an  exam 
in  the  morning  to  an  exam  in  the  afternoon 
is  pure  hell— you're  drained  from  the  first 
one  and  unlikely  'o  be  anything  but  a 
zombie  for  the  second.  Pressure  may  be 
healthy,  but  there  are  limits.  Think  back 
to  your  final  PhD.  exams.  Mightn't  you 
have  felt  belter  about  them,  learned  more 
from  them  if  you  had  had  more  space  in 
between  to  reflect  on  what  you'd  said  or 
written?  The  Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee  will  be  squeezing  the  exam 
period  tighter,  providing  for  more  of  a 
chance  that  our  exams  will  be  closer  to  one 
another.  *  The  new  proposal  seeks  to  take 
this  breathing  period  from  us,  and  thus  the 
educational  value  of  the  exams  themselves 
are  being  lessened,  we  think.  A  "conflict" 
can  be  blowing  an  exam  because  you're 
drained  from  another  or  because  you've 
had  too  many  exams  in  a  short  pericxi  of 
time. 

Five  residential  houses  that  we  know  of 
have  discussed  the  proposal,  and  all  were 
unanimously  opposed.  College  Council, 
too,  is  unanimously  opposed.  We  ask  you  to 
talk  with  your  classes,  to  talk  with 
students  you  respect,  and  finally,  to  vote 
against  the  proposal. 

The  College  Council 

The  logic  in  the  computer  program 
simply  doesn't  work.  For  example,  there 
will  be  less  students  who  have  3 
"consecutive  exams"  in-the  new  system 
because  there  are  more  slots,  A  student 
may  still  have,  however,  2  in  one  day— say 
one  exam  in  the  morning,  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day.  This  would  have  been  considered 
"3  consecutive  exams"  in  the  old 
definition,  but  since  there's  the  new  night- 
lime  slot,  the  exams  are  no  longer 
considered  "consecutive." 
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Gamson  revives  origins  of  modern  dance 


Nancy  Hirsche  and  pianist  Ed- 
ward Kemp— "Two  Is  Com- 
pany"—presented  an  enjoyable 
evening  of  Victorian  musical 
gems  last  Tuesday  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute,      (photo  by  Mason) 

"Couldn't  like  it  .  ." 
to   air   on  WCFM 

The  WCFM  studio  lobby  was 
the  sight  of  a  reception  for  the 
celebration  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  popular  radio 
program,  "CouldnT  Like  It 
More,"  last  Friday  night.  The 
reception,  running  from  8:00  to 
8:15,  promised— and  delivered— 
the  first  public,  in-person 
appearance  of  Lance  Horner  and 
Olaf  Layoff,  the  program's  hosts. 

Serving  an  attractive 
refreshment  menu,  featuring 
fresh  twinkles  and  tepid 
Hawaiian  Punch,  Lance  and  Olaf 
offered  a  zany,  if  somewhat 
secretive  preview  of  what  this 
semester's  radio-comedy  show 
will  be  about. 

The  tenth  edition  of  "Couldn't 
Like  It  More"  will  be  broadcast 
only  once,  at  11  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
December  11.  The  show  will  last 
one  hour,  until  the  start  of  Trivia. 


by  Charles  Merzbacher 

When  I  first  saw  Annabelle 
Gamson  dance  at  the  American 
Dance  Festival  in  the  summer  of 
1978,  I  was  so  struck  by  her 
performance  that  I  began  to 
define  and  judge  all  dance  in 
comparison  to  her  approach.  I 
therefore  awaited  her  recent 
performances  here  with  high 
hopes,  and  I  was  not 
disappointed. 

Gamson  is  best  known  for  her 
revival  of  the  solo  dances  of 
Isadora  Duncan  and  Mary 
Wigman,  two  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  dance.  There  is  hardly  a 
choreographer  alive  today  who 
would  not  recognize  the  value  and 
importance  of  these  early 
innovators.  Their  tremendous 
influence  is  visible  everywhere  in 
the  repertoire  of  any  modern 
dance  troupe.  Yet  because  of  the 
accent  on  innovation  inherent  in 
the  concept  of  modern  dance,  the 
actual  works  of  Duncan  and 
Wigman  have  been  neglected  in 
favor  of  more  recent  creations. 

Annabelle  Gamson  proved  at 
her  first  performance  in  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater  Friday 
night  (there  was  a  second  show 
with  a  different  program 
Saturday  night  as  well)  that  there 
are  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
these  early  dances  which  make 
the  path  of  subsequent 
choreography  more 
comprehensible  to  us.  They  also 
convey  a  sense  of  the  unique 
capabilities  of  dance  that  have 
received  too  little  attention  in 
more  recent  work. 

One  of  the  frustrating  aspects 
of  much  modern  dance  is  that  it 
so  readily  calls  upon  other  art 


forms  for  reinforcement  and 
embellishment  while  avoiding 
the  issues  posed  by  the  medium 
of  dance  itself.  When  Jose  Limon 
interprets  Othello  in  dance,  we 
may  be  enlightened,  entertained, 
and  moved.  The  elaborate 
language  of  dramatic  gestures 
required  for  such  a  narrative, 
however,  does  not  bring  us  any 
closer  to  understanding  how  we 
humans  have  arrived  at  those 
particular  movements  of  our 
bodies  as  experessions  of  certain 
feelings. 

When  the  Pilobilus  dance  group 
performs,  we  are  stunned  by  the 
heights  of  physical  exertion  and 
finesse  the  human  body  can 
achieve,  we  must  necessarily 
neglect  to  some  extent,  however, 
the  more  basic  exploration  of  how 
our  every  motion,  from  the  most 
banal  turn  of  the  wrist  to  the 
grandest  leaps,  defines  itself 
through,  and  in  relation  to  Nature 
and  our  bodies  as  a  whole. 

Gamson,  a  solitary  dancer  with 
nothing  to  work  with  but  herself, 
the  music,  and  the  space  around 
her,  showed  that  dance 
eloquently  addresses  these  more 
fundamental  questions.  More 
importantly,  she  showed  that 
dance  provides  perhaps  the  only 
basis  by  which  we  can  consider 
such  basic  relationships  between 
our  bodies,  our  minds,  and  the 
world  around  us. 

The  exploration  of  the  body  as 
simply  a  sort  of  "moving 
sculpture,"  as  a  form  to  be 
examined  through  its  motions, 
was  given  fullest  attention  in 
pieces  choreographed  by 
Gamson  herself.  Particularly  in 


"Flammes  Sombres"  (which 
translates  as  "somber  flames"), 
the  most  elegant  work  of  the 
evening,  Gamson  continually 
returned  to  certain  poses  which, 
rather  than  trying  to  extend  out 
into  space,  seemed  instead  to  fold 
in  one  themselves,  like  one  of 
Michelangelo's  slaves. 

I  was  reminded  of  a  few  brief 
bits  of  advice  that  I  had 
overheard  Gamson  giving  her 
students  as  I  rushed  past  her 
master  class  in  Lasell  Gym  on 
Thursday.  She  was  talking  about 
forms  in  nature:  of  how  the 
flower  only  blooms  very 
gradually,  and  how  the  flame 
builds  its  flicker  from  its  base.  As 
Gamson  danced,  her  delicate  and 
continuous  movements  really  did 
seem  to  unite  her  with  the  laws  of 
grace  and  harmony  that  govern 
earth,  wind,  and  fire. 

Gamson  added  a  section  to 
Wigman's  "With  Dance,"  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  more 
intent  on  following  and  extending 
Wigman's  more  static  and 
conceptual  portion  of  the 
choreography.  The  dance  made 
use  of  a  mask  and  sharp 
percussive  effects  to  create  a 
tense  and  wild  mood.  As  "Witch 
Dance"  illustrated,  Gamson 
always  succeeded  to  show  how 
each  choreographer,  though 
addressing  a  common  set  of 
concerns,  had  a  very  particular 
personal  approach. 

The  pieces  designed  by  Isadora 
Duncan  dealt  with  defining  the 
lines  and  forms  of  the  musical 
scores  through  dance,  and  with 
examining  the  emotional  value  of 
our  gestures.  In  the  opening 
number,  based  on   a  series   of 


Modern  Music 


1979  was  a  surprising  year  for 
the  rock  music  industry.  While  in 
previous  years  record  sales 
soared  almost  unreasonably,  1979 
was  to  see  a  sudden  stall  in 
overall  sales  figures.  Part  of  this 
can  surely  be  attributed  to  the 
rising  prices  of  LP's,  now  at 
$8.98.  But  another  primary  factor 
in  this  pervasive  slump  was  the 
devastating  disinterest  in  disco 
music.  Previous  to  1979,  disco 
had  been  a  primary  booster  of 
rock  sales,  but  after  a  two-year 
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reign,  it  suddenly  stopped  selling. 
About  the  only  reliable  artist  left 
(for  sales  purposes)  became 
Donna  Summer,  whose  Bad  Girls 
actually  incorporated  a  good  deal 
of  rock  into  the  disco  context.  And 
with  the  demise  of  disco,  for  the 
good  of  everyone  came  the  influx 
of  new  wave  into  the  rock 
mainstream. 

Leading  the  pack  early  in  the 
year  was  Elvis  Costello  and  his 
third  LP,  Armed  Forces.  On  this 
album,  Costello  proved  again  to 
be  the  furthest  thing  from  a  sell- 
out, and  the  closest  thing  to  an 
anarchical  leader  that  new  wave 
will  be  likely  to  find. 

Blondie  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of 
new-found  success  also,  whose 
Parallel  Lines  (released  in  1978, 
but  catching  on  only  in  early  '79) 
and  Eal  to  the  Beat  established 
them  as  not  only  rock  stars  but 
bonafide  society-attractions. 

Rounding  out  the  new  wave 
entry  were  the  Talking  Heads's 
Fear  of  Music,  Nick  Lowe's 
Labour  of  Lust,  and  The  Cars' 
Candy-o.  three  very  different,  but 
also  very  good,  LP's. 

The  big  success  story  of  the 
year,  however,  centers  on  the 
Knack,  and  their  debut  record, 
Get  the  Knack.  Using  a  publicity 
blitzkreig  and  achieving  an 
instant  success  unheard  of  since 
the  early  Beatles,  the  Knack  took 
the  slumping  rock  world 
completely  by  surprise.  With 
very  little  serious  competition  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  the 
Knack  put  out  an  album  of 
catchy,  if  somewhat  juvenile, 
songs,  and  immediately 
captivated  the  rock  audience  at 
large. 

Cheap  Trick,  too,  came  on 
strong  with  two  LP's,  Live  at 
Iludokanand  Dream  Police.  Both 


sold  well,  and  established  the 
group  at  the  forefront  of  the 
contemporary  music  scene.  The 
live  album  was  generally 
exciting  and  spirited,  but  the 
studio  record  lacked  Cheap 
Trick's  usual  sense  of  humor  and 
unassuming  fun. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  loud 
scale,  dinosaur-rockers  Van 
Halen  released  two  awful 
albums — ignorant,  mysoginistic, 
and  painfully  macho.  Perhaps, 
inevitably,  success  came  their 
way. 

Just  this  week.  Pink  Floyd 
ended  their  2';;  year  holdout,  with 
the  release  of  the  two-record  The 
Wall,  reminiscent  of  both  Creme 
and  Godley's  Consequences  and 
Genesis'  Lamb  Lies  Down  on 
Broadway.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
Roxy  Music  reunited  to  record 
Manifesto,  less  daring  than  their 
early  LP's,  but  welcome 
nevertheless.  David  Bowie's  14th 
record.  Lodger,  reconfirmed  his 
status  as  one  of  today's  most 
inventive  and  provocative 
recording  artists. 

In  another  field,  a  good  number 
of  very  energetic  and  playful 
albums  were  released,  with 
strong  pop-rock  feels  to  them. 
Bram  "Tc+iaikovsky's  Strange 
Man,  Changed  Man  combined 
multi-layered  guitars,  raw 
power,  and  catchy  melodies  in 
wondrous  style,  while  England's 
The  Records  offered  equally 
singable,  but  perhaps  over- 
stylized  songs  on  their  debut  LP. 
Also  from  England,  and  largely 
unknown  in  America,  The 
Buzzcocks  managed  to  get  a 
collection-LP  released  in  the 
States,  including  45's  from  their 
three-year  recording  career. 
Their  Singles  Going  Steady,  an 
entirely    encouraging   blend   of 


waltzes  by  Brahms,  Gamson 
appeared  on  stage  while  the 
music  was  playing  and  left  before 
it  had  ended,  thus  giving  the 
impression  that  she  was  a  spirit 
materializing  out  of  the  music. 
The  Salime's  dance  to  these 
waltzes  brought  out  a  hidden 
arabesque  quality  in  them.  The 
last  work  of  the  evening,  "The 
Blue  Danube  Waltz,"  also  a 
Duncan  creation,  was  simply  a 
pretty  and  expansive  attempt  to 
capture  the  sways  and  swells  of 
the  music. 

In  the  other  Duncan  pifeces  that 
Gamson  presented,  the  dancing 
drew  a  specific  association  with 
human  life  from  the  music.  The 
gestures  of  toil  and  worship  in 
"Mother"  combined  to  present  a 
particular  image  of  motherhood, 
but  the  work  never  proposed 
itself  as  a  narrative  progression 
or  a  moral  message.  The  motions 
rather  than  the  meaning  always 
dominate        our        attention. 

Gamson's  own  creation  "First 
Movement"  came  closest  to 
having  an  outright  dramatic 
context.  The  pagama-clad  dancer 
improvised  listening  to  the  music 
of  Mozart  on  the  radio  as  she  was 
waking  up.  Beyond  this  setting, 
however,  the  dance  was  once 
again  simply  a  study  of  motion, 
and  the  lively  comic  effects  that 
Gamson  produced  were  thus  all 
the  more  striking.  Through  her 
movement  with  the  music,  she 
pitted  the  French  horn  in  a  battle 
with  the  violins:  an  airy  flight 
inspired  by  the  violins  was 
ironically  undercut  by  the 
entrance  of  the  horn,  leaving  the 
dancer  limp  and  earthbound. 


fast,  loud  rock  and  quick 
melodies,  deserves  close 
attention.  And  Bill  Nelson, 
former  leader  of  BeBop  Deluxe, 
released  his  first  solo  LP  with  his 
new  backup  group.  Red  Noise. 
The  album,  called  Sound-  on- 
Sound,  was  an  intriguing 
experiment  in  fringe-itude  and 
abrasiveness. 

1979  was  a  remarkably  good 
year  for  veteran  rockers,  as  the 
Who,  following  the  death  of 
drummer  Keith  Moon  in  '78, 
came  back  with  a  modified  band, 
two  films,  and  two  2-record  sets. 
Neil  Young  was  present  in  the 
form  of  three  albums  and  a 
movie,  and,  perhaps  most 
pleasantly  of  all  was  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  stalwart  Kinks. 
Their  Low  Budget,  while  not 
quite  as  strong  as  last  year's 
Misfits,  nevertheless  captured 
the  band's  essential  worth- 
humor  and  insight. 

The  three  big  holdouts  of  the 
past  three  years  have  been 
Fleetwood  Mac,  the  Eagles,  and 
Led  Zeppelin.  While  the  first  two 
groups  released  at  least 
somewhat  worthwhile  records. 
Led  Zeppelin's  In  Through  the 
Out  Door  takes  top  honors  as  this 
year's  biggest  dog.  Clumsy  and 
utterly  out  of  the  group's  most 
effective  style.  Out  Door  is  a 
hollow  and  ineffective  product. 

Sharing  top  flop  awards  would 
have  to  be  both  of  the  Barbara 
Streisand  Ll^'s,  Styx's 
Cornerstone,  Kansas'  Monolith 
and  of  course  Peter  Frampton's 
insipid  Where  I  Should  Be. 

Coming  up  in  early  1980  will  be 
a  new  2-record  set  from  the 
Clash,     titled     London     Calling. 


—Larry  Sisson 
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Many  advocate  options — 


Continued  from  page  1 
Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  completed  their 
questionnaires  indicated  interest 
in  the  implementation  of 
curricular  change,  according  to 
Gail  Hupper,  '80,  a  member  of  the 
CEP.  A  slight  modification  or  no 
change  in  the  present  grading 
system  received  18  per  cent  of  the 
student's  first  choice  votes. 

Although  32  per  cent  of  students 
rated  the  abolition  of  grades 
during  the  freshman  year  as  their 
second  choice,  Lauren  Stevens, 
Dean  of  Freshmen  students,  said 
he  feared  this  step  might 
"increase  pressure  on  the  last 
three  years  of  college." 

"That  would  be  unfortunate," 
continued  Stevens.  "As  long  as 
Williams  College  is  a  first  class 
institution,  there's  no  reason  to 
post-pone  the  problem. 
Moreover,  I  find  it  vitally 
important  that  freshmen  know 
how  their  abilities  are  being 
measured  as  soon  as  possible." 
'However,  this  may  be  an 
interesting  idea  to  try  in 
percentage,"  he  pointed  out. 
"Freshmen  could  try  a  different 
course  pattern.  They  may  take  a 
course  they  would  not  necessarily 
take  otherwise." 

Although  the  idea  of  total 
abolition  of  grades  was  not 
popular  with  students,  the 
questionnaire  results  indicated, 
Duffield  stated,  "I  would  really 
like  to  explore  that  possibility  as 
this  gets  right  at  the  problem  of 
learning  and  being  self- 
motivated." 

"If  all  four  courses  were  pass- 
fail,"  he  argued,  "all  the  courses 
would  be  balanced.  The  students 


here  are  generally  interested  in 
learning  and  it  could  be  a  more 
enjoyable  and  valuable 
experience." 

Of  the  students  that  expressed 
a  sincere  desire  to  keep  the 
present  grading  system,  reasons 
given  included:  "grades  are  the 
real  motivating  factor,"  and 
"graduate  school  transcripts 
would  be  hurt." 

"I  think  students  would  tend  to 
slide  by  in  all  their  courses," 
slated  one  junior.  "It's  just  not  a 
feasible  system.  We  have  all  had 
grades  before  and  I  do  not  think 
they  have  an  effect  on  student 
pressure." 

Though  the  student  body  has 
been  receptive  to  some  form  of 
pass-fail  course  system,  Duffield 
said  that  a  definite  proposal  will 
not  go  before  the  faculty  until 
more  research  is  done. 

"We're  going  to  write  to  other 
schools,"  Duffield  explained. 
"We  want  to  talk  with  people  who 
have  the  pass-fail  system  and 
who  have  gone  off  the  pass-fail 
system. 

After  more  research  the 
committee  intends  to  distribute  a 
similar  questionnaire  to  the 
faculty. 

"There  are  some  slight  hints 

that  it  will  take  a  lot  of  persuasion 

to  get   the  faculty   members  to 

adjust  to  this  type  of  system,"  he 

said. 
Ultimately,   it  is   the   College 

administration  that  must  okay 
any  curricular  changes. 

"The  Deans,  Administration, 
and  Trustees  are  pretty 
reasonable,"  Duffield  said.  "If 
we  approach  it  carefully,  there  is 
a  good  chance  for  such  a  system 
to  be  implemented." 


Cyclists  Holt,  Colt,  Behrman  and  Darrow  enjoy  a  light  moment 
together  before  tackling  the  San  Oiego  freeways  in  their  "Wheels 
Across  America"  Winter  Study  project.  (photo  by  Staiger) 

Requests  decline 
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could  all  do  a  better  job.  So  we 
might  recommend  a  small  grade 
penalty." 

Dean  O'Connor  noted  that  some 
students  have  decided  that  the 
grade  penalty  is  not  worth  the 
extra  time.  "I  think  that  perhaps 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  grade 
penalty  greatly  concentrates 
students'  minds  to  get  the  work 
done  on  time,"  he  said.  "That 
may  explain  the  dropoff  in 
requests." 

The  final  word  on  grade 
reductions  and  extensions  comes 
from  the  instructors.  While  most 
faculty  members  accept  deans' 
extensions,  some  have  decided 
that  they  will  not  permit 
extensions  except  for 

emergencies. 


Honor  committee  to  publish  summaries 


The  Williams  Honor  Code 
Committee  has  recently  voted  a 
significant  change  in  its  policy: 
the  Committee  has  decided  to 
make  public  the  general  results 
of  cases  which  involve  violations 
of  the  honor  code.  Each  time  a 
student  is  convicted  of  a  violation 
a  summary  of  the  case  will 
appear  in  the  Record.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the 
college  community  should  be 
aware  that  the  honor  code  is 
being  enforced  and  that  such  an 
awareness  can  provide  a  further 
deterrent  to  honor  code 
violations.  As  the  Committee 
wishes  to  continue  to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  individuals,  no  names 
will  be  used  nor  will  courses  be 
specifically    mentioned. 

The  Honor  Committee  holds 
hearings  to  consider  all  alleged 
violations  of  the  code.  When  there 
is  a  determination  of  guilt  the 
Committee  evaluates  the 
severity  of  the  offense  and  the 
extent  of  mitigating  factors  in 
order  to  set  an  appropriate 
penalty. 

At  this  time  the  Honor 
Committee  will  summarize  the 
cases  which  have  been  decided 
this  semester.  In  the  future, 
cases  will  be  reported  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  decided. 
Twleve  people  have  been  found 
guilty  of  violations  of  the  college 
honor  code  this  semester. 

Seven  students  were  found 
guilty  of  collaboration,  in 
violation  of  explicit  honor 
guidelines,  on  a  take-home 
examination.  Five  of  these 
students  received  directed 
grades  of  zero  on  the  exam  and 
were  placed  on  disciplinary 
probation  until  the  end  of  their 
careers  at  Williams.  One  student 
received  a  grade  of  zero  on  the 
exam  and  a  term  of  disciplinary 
probation  until  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  1980-81  academic 
year.  The  seventh  student 
received  a  failing  grade  on  the 


exam. 

One  student  was  found  guilty  of 
plagiarism  on  a  paper.  The 
Committee  directed  a  grade  on  E 
on  the  paper  and  instructed  the 
student  to  write  another  paper 
which  would  be  ungraded. 

One  student  was  found  guilty  of 
changing  answers  on  an 
examination  which  had  already 
been  graded  and  then  submitting 
the  exam  for  re-grading.  The 
Committee  directed  a  grade  of 
zero  on  the  exam  and 
recommended  disciplinary 
probation  which  will  last  until  the 
end  of  the  student's  college 
career. 

One  Williams  alumnus  has 
admitted  cheating  on  a  take- 
home  exam  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  has  asked  the  Committee 
to  act  on  his  case.  The  Committee 
directed  a  grade  of  zero  on  the 
exam  and  directed  the  instructor 


to  recalculate  the  grade  for  that 
course.  The  final  course  grade 
will  then  be  changed  on  the 
transcript. 


I  recognize  that  there  are 
good  and  proper  reasons  why 
some  students  can't  get  some 
papers  in  on  time,"  said  History 
Professor  Robert  Dalzell.  "The 
question  is  how  to  evaluate  late 
papers  in  comparison  with  on- 
time  ones.  I've  simply  never 
found  an  equitable  system  of 
doing  so. 

"In  addition,  we  often  discuss 
short  papers  in  class  on  the  day 
they  are  due.  Someone  with  a  late 
paper  has  the  benefit  of  that 
extra  information,"  he 
continued.  "So  I  have  asked  the 
Dean's  Office  to  not  grant 
extensions  on  my  papers.  As  for 
my  colleagues,  I  respect  their 
imagination  and  energy  in 
working  out  a  fair  grading 
system." 

Mark  Taylor  of  the  Religion 
Department  has  different 
reasons  for  not  granting 
extensions.  "I  understand  the 
students'  difficulties,  but  I  think 
they  are  largely  of  the  students' 
own  making,"  he  said.  "They 
won't  get  going  on  a  term  f)aper 


One  student  was  found  guilty  of    until  it's  too  late.  There  is  the 


two  violalions.  The  student  stole 
a  deck  of  computer  cards  from 
another  student  to  use  for  his  own 
computer  program.  The  same 
student  also  borrowed  another 
program  from  a  third  student. 
This  person  received  a  directed 
grade  of  zero  on  both  exercises 
and  was  placed  on  disciplinary 
probation  for  the  rest  of  his 
career  at  Williams.  The  third 
student,  who  allowed  his  work  to 
be  used  by  another  in  violation  of 
explicit  guidelines,  was  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  code 
and  received  a  verbal  warning 
from  (he  Dean. 

Eric  Bjurnlund  '80 
Chairman.  Williams  HonurCode 
Committee 


expectation  that  an  extension  will 
be  granted;  extensions  have 
become  so  ordinary  that  (he 
semester  is  virtually  extended  an 
extra  few  days." 


Four  to  bicycle 
across  country 

Have  you  pored  over  Time  and 
Newsweek  lately  looking  with 
sympathy  but  helplessness  at 
pictures  of  starving 

Cambodians'?  Four  Williams 
students  have  felt  the  same,  but 
have  discovered  a  unique  method 
of  action. 

The  four,  Mike  Behrman  '80, 
Steve  Colt  '81,  Phil  Darrow  '81 
and  Bill  Holt  '81,  will  spend 
Winter  Study  biking  from  San 
Diego,  Cal.  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
through  the  southern  U.S.  They 
will  be  collecting  sponsorships  on 
campus,  in  their  home  towns  and, 
they  hope,  along  the  rout^.  All  the 
money  will  go  to  Oxfam- 
America,  the  worldwide  Hunger 
and  Agricultural  Development 
Project  which  was  the  first  group 
to  negotiate  for  a  foreign  relief 
program  to  the  Heng  Samrin 
government  in  Cambodia. 

The  journey  was  originally 
conceived  in  an  "Edmund  Hilary 
sort  of  spirit"  according  to 
Darrow.  "The  charity  aspect 
developed  as  the  group  sought 
greater  purpose.  "We've  devoted 
most  of  our  effort  to  getting 
things  straight  with  Oxfam 
officials  and  planning  publicity 
for  the  fund-raising,"  said  Holt, 
Oxfam  has  proved  most 
helpful,  getting  the  New  York 
Times  interested  in  the  trip, 
supplying  literature  and 
sponsorship  forms  and  even 
offering  lodging  along  the  route 
with  Oxfam  contacts.  The  group 
plans  to  sleep  in  tents  most  of  the 
time. 

The  group  has  plans  for  an  on- 
campus  collection  drive  during 
Winter  Study,  which  will  be 
organized  through  friends  of  the 
bikers  and  anyone  else  who  is 
interested.  "We  have  no  set  fund 
goal,"  said  Colt.  "We've  already 
raised  over  five  hundred  dollars 
without  even  trying.  We  figure 
the  sky  is  the  limit." 

Since  the  trip  will  encompass 
close  to  3000  miles,  the  group  will 
be  seeking  minimum  donations  of 
.l^a  mile.  Straight  donations  will 
also  be  accepted. 


EXPENSIVE  GIFT  IDEAS 

for 
RIENDS  AND  FAMILY 

SIERRA  CLUB 

CALENDARS 
CLOTH  WALLETS 
WINE  SKINS 
SUSPENDERS 
STATIONERY 
RAGG  AAITTS 
WOOL  SCARVES 
GAITORS 
T-NECKS 


arcadian 
shop 


1  Water  Street,  Willlamstown 


458-3670 
Open  Sundays  at  i  PM 


SKNIORS  who  will  be 
interviewing  in  February, 
please  come  to  the  OCC 
Interview  Session  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  12  at  1:00. 
Bring  your  preference  sheets 
as  well. 


Classified 

FOR  RENT:  brand-new  room 
in  a  student  house  on  Latham 
St.  with  3  others.  Rent  $106  and 
utilities(approx.  $15)  Semi- 
furnished.  Call  8-3602. 


Last  paper  finished? 

Big  exams  finally  over? 

Happy  fhaf  vacation 

is  coming  up? 

Celebrate  that  feeling 
with  champagne 

Now  available  at 


THE  LOG 
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The  new  seven-member  editorial  board  of  the  RECORD  will  takeover 
in  January.  Front  left,  Eric  Schmitt;  right,  John  Setear.  Second  row, 
from  left  to  right,  Priscilla  Cohen,  Steve  Willard  (in  abstentia),  Susan 
Hobbs,    Peter  Buclcner  and  Ann  Morris.  (photo  by  Walker) 


The  Hopkins  Observatory  is  now  presenting  the  Milham  Planetarium 
Show,  "Exploring  the  Solar  System."  The  show,  which  is  held  each 
Friday  night  at  7:30,  tells  the  story  of  the  American  and  Soviet  space 
probes .  (photo  by  Buckner) 


Council  postpones  impeachment  proposal 


by  Jamie  Crist 

At  its  last  meeting  of  the 
semester,  College  Council  voted 
18-11  to  postpone  impeachment 
procedures  for  Council  members 
who  have  missed  three  meetings 
without  excuse. 

Tim  Kenefick  '80  initiated  the 
move  for  impeachment.  The 
Council  Constitution  states  that 
"any  house  which  is 
unrepresented  on  Council  for 
three  consecutive  Council 
meetings  without  excuse  or 
whose    representative    fails    to 


perform  (outlined)  duties"  will 
have  its  representative  expelled 
from  Council. 

The  Constitution  allows  the 
Council  leeway  in  determining 
criteria  which  constitutes  failure 
to  perform  duties. 

Kenefick,  citing  the  move  as  a 
way  to  "improve  the  Council's 
image  in  the  community  at 
large,"  proposed  that  when  any 
member  misses  two  non- 
consecutive  meetings  without 
alternate  representation,  a  letter 
be  sent  to  that  member  and  his- 


her  house  president  warning  that 
if  another  meeting  is  missed, 
Council  will  vote  to  impeach. 

He  also  suggested  that  Council 
institute  the  motion 

retroactively.  Council  approved 
both  motions. 

Members  were  divided  as  to 
whether  Council  should  execute 
blanket  or  individual 

impeachment  procedures. 

Dan  von  Allmen  '80  protested 
that  "trying  to  find  a  substitute 
when  I  ran  unopposed  is 
difficult." 

"We  should  give  people  a 
chance  to  explain,"  said  Council 
president  Beth  Geismar. 

Vice-president  Mark  Lanier 
proposed  that  the  impeachment 
proceedings  be  postponed  by 
three  weeks. 

"It  seems  bogus  to  implement 
change  and  then  back  off  for 
three  weeks,"  argued  Chuck 
Hirsch  '80. 

The  impeachment  question 
stemmed  from  an  earlier 
comment  by  Hirsch,  who  said  he 
was  "somewhat  disillusioned" 
about  the  Council  and  would  not 
seek  re-election. 

"I  think  College  Council  is 
locked  into  a  cycle  of  inaction," 
agreed  Kenefick,  adding  that  he 
felt  there  was  a  lack  of  support 


and  enthusiasm  on  the  council. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  say 
we've  done  nothing,"  said 
Geismar.  "While  it's  valid  to  say 
this  place  is  apathetic,  you  have 
to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  People  have  it  pretty  good 
here.  Some  of  the  things  we  do 
may  seem  petty  and 
insignificant,  but  as  long  as 
student  life  is  being  improved, 
we're  serving  our  purpose." 

Council  Secretary  Julia 
McNamee  '80  said  that  though 
it's  easy  to  call  Council 
ineffective,  she  wondered  how 
many  representatives  had 
"really  worked,  written  letters 
and  talked  to  people?" 

In  other  business.  College 
Council  decided  to  send  a  letter  to 
each  faculty  member  and 
Trustee  endorsing  the  Calendar 
and  Scheduling  Committee's 
alternate  proposal,  which  would 
basically  repeat  this  year's 
calendar. 

Council  members  opposed  the 
Committee's  other  proposal, 
which  would  shorten  the  school 
year  by  one  week. 

Council  reps  approved  David 
Monnich  '80  as  chairman  of  the 
Concert  Committee. 


Treadway 

changes 

owners 


Carl  J.  Faulkner,  President  of 
the  Governor  Motor  Inns  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.  bought  the 
Treadway  Williams  Inn  last 
week,  according  to  the  Treadway 
Inn  Corp.  of  Patterson,  N.J. 

Larry  Heines,  vice-president 
for  Treadway  Corporations,  told 
the  North  Adams  Transcript  of 
the  sale,  and  its  subsequent 
approval  by  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  which  holds 
a  mortgage  on  the  hotel. 

Meanwhile,  Faulkner  moved  in 
last  Saturday  with  a  skeleton 
staff  to  maintain  essential 
services.  The  50  full  and  part- 
time  employees  of  the  inn  were 
laid  off  without  notice  Friday, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  inn 
would  be  closed  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  Faulkner  installed 
the  staff  of  four  the  next  day. 

"We're  here  to  see  that 
reservations  are  kept,  essential 
services  provided,  and  that  the 
customers  are  kept  as  happy  as 
possible,"  Faulkner  told 
reporters  last  week. 

Faulkner  also  moved  in  to 
inform  customers  that  the  inn 
had  changed  management.  He 
said  he  planned  to  remain  there 
until  the  College,  which  owns  the 
land  on  which  the  inn  is  built, 
approves  the  sale. 

"The  approval  by  the  Trustees  is 
expected  within  the  next  ten 
days.  Treasurer  Francis  H. 
Dewey  III  said  that  the  review  of 
the  sale  had  begun,  and  that  a 
decision  would  be  announced  in 
"a  week  or  two."  He  added  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  would  not 
meet  to  decide  on  the  sale,  but  the 
group's  executive  committee  will 
poll  them  and  then  decide. 

Trustee  Edgar  M.  Bronfman, 
president  of  Seagram  Co.,  Ltd., 
had  been  reported  to  be  a 
member  of  a  second  group  of 
persons  interested  in  purchasing 
the  inn. 

Town  Clerk  Betty  Kovacs  said 
she  has  received  no  applications 
for  transfer  of  the  Inn's  common 
victualer,  liquor,  and  Sunday 
entertainment  licenses.  She  said 
the  licenses  have  been  approved 
as  annual  renewals  for  Treadway 
Corporations. 


Today 

Everyone 

Knows  That 

It's  Tough  to 

Make  a 

BUCK 


Coming 
Monday, 

December  10th, 

Expires 

Saturday, 

December  15 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS 

FROM 

KING'S  LIQUOR  STORE 

57  SPRINGS!.,  WILLIAMSTOWN 


Here's  you  opportunity  to  make  a  BUCK  and  at 
the  same  time  experience  ttie  superior  Sanitone 
Dry  Cleaning  offered  by: 

DRUMMOND  CLEANERS 

With  every  dry  cleaning  order  for  $5.00  or  more 
DRUMMOND'S  will  GIVE  YOU  BACK 

a  brand  new  Susan  B.  Anthony  One  Dollar  Coin  when  you  pick  up  your  dry  cleaning. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  try  our  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning  which  removes  that  deep 
down  dirt  and  leaves  your  clothes  soft,  fresh  and  like-new,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  do  so  and  make 
a  buck  at  the  same  time. 


Sanitone 


Drummond    Cleaners 

R  52  Spring  Street,  Williamstown 
413-458-4321 


Don't   know    what   to   ask    for   Christmas? 
What  about  a  week  vacation  during  Spring  break? 

How  about 

Santo  Domingo 
500  years  of  history 

and  the  lowest  prices  under  the  sun! 


prices  start  at  $355  all  Inclusive 


Call: 


EZ  STORE 

FORTY-ONE  SPRING  STREET 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.01267* (413)458-5786 
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Fort  to 
close  - 


Continued  from  Page  1 

accept  as  many  women  and  as 
few  men  as  possible). 

Alttiough  both  Gifford  and 
Roosenraad  said  they  prefer  coed 
housing,  single-sex  housing  is 
tolerated,  and  even  supported, 
until  it  leads  to  fragmentation 
within  the  house.  This,  the 
administration  asserts,  is  the 
case  with  the  Fort. 

Partridge  said  she  realized  the 
College's  determination  to 
disband  the  Fort  in  spite  of  her 
protests.  Her  proposal  for  a  one- 
year  phaseout,  accepted  by  the 
administration  last  week,  was 
based  on  this  realization.  Since 
this  year's  house  consists 
primarily  of  juniors,  the  proposal 
allows  them  to  finish  their  senior 
year  in  the  Fort.  At  the  same 
time  it  allows  current 
sophomores  to  "shop  around"  for 
1981-82  housing  arrangements.  As 
part  of  the  campus-wide  phaseout 
plan,  the  CUL  also  recommended 
there  be  no  freshmen  inclusion 
into  the  Fort  next  year— creating 
a  junior-senior  house— and  that 
current  Fort  sophomores  and 
juniors  be  given  preference  in 
house  transfers. 

One  CUL  member,  Lee 
Shackelford  '80,  voted  against  the 
phaseout  proposal,  arguing  that 
the  sooner  the  transition  could  be 
made  the  easier  it  would  be.  Her 
proposal  would  have  given  Fort 
members  first  priority  among  all 
transfers  next  year. 

Shackelford  said  the  Fort's 
dissolution  will  benefit  the  entire 
residential  system.  The  Row 
House  option  would  become  more 
attractive  to  freshmen  and  take 
pressure  off  Dodd  House  and 
Greylock,  the  two  most  popular 
upperclass   houses   on   campus. 

While  neither  the 

administration  nor  the  CUL  has 
officially       determined       or 


recommended  the  status  of  the 
Fort  buildings  after  1980-81,  it  is 
widely  assumed  that  the  Fort 
proper  would  be  turned  over  to 
art  graduate  students  in 
exchange  for  their  present  house 
on  Hoxsey  Street.  Doughty  House 
would  become  associated  with 
Spencer-Brooks  and  Agard  with 
Garfield-Wood.  The  addition  of 
Doughty  would  increase  Spencer- 
Brooks'  membership  from  100  to 
113;  Agard's  residents  would 
boost  Gar-Wood's  total 
membership  from  60  to  B7. 

Susan  Hopkins  will  not  be 
affiliated  with  the  Fort  next  year 
in  anticipation  of  filling  the  co-op 
void  created  by  the  proposed 
removal  of  Seeley  House  for 
freshmen.  Currently,  there  are 
three  co-op  buildings  (Lambert, 
Goodrich  and  Seeley)  housing  24 
students.  No  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  co-op  situation  until 
Spring  Break,  according  to 
Roosenraad. 

No  official  decisions  on  Agard 
or  Doughty  will  be  made  until 
next  year. 

Neither  Gar-Wood  president 
Chris  Jenkins  '80  nor  Spencer- 
Brooks  president  Amy  Apperson 
'80  is  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
adding  another  house  to  their 
respective  complexes. 

"Doughty's  addition  is  not 
particularly  a  burden  for  the 
kitchen,"  Apperson  said,  "but 
what  does  concern  me  is  trying  to 
maintain  a  unified  house  among 
five  different  buildings.  I  can  see 
the  economic  advantages  to 
disbanding  the  Fort  but  I  think 
the  social  consequences  would  be 
more  harmful  than  beneficial." 

Jenkins  was  even  more 
outspoken.  "I'm  unwilling  to  be 
cooperative  regarding  the 
proposal,"  he  said.  "The  addition 
of  Agard  would  be  unworkable. 
The  house  would  be  too  spread 
out,  too  diverse  and  would  force 
the  expansion  of  the  Wood  House 
dining  room  at  the  expense  of 


The  Cottages 

Christinas  Magic! 
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ORNAMENTS 


EARRINGS 
by  Anne  Hellman 


Handmade  felt  elephants,  and  Santas,  tiny 

wooden  trains,  satin  stiooting  stars,  and 

curried  fruits.  Just  a  small  sampling  of 

our  ornament  collectioni  99c  to  S.OO 


SOUP  FOR TWO 


Handcrafted  in  silver  or  brass 
with  tubular  turquoise  bead.  10.00 


CALENDARS 


Two  earttien  ware  bowls,  plus  10  winter 
and  summer  recipes.  Gilt  boxed  at  5. SO 


Everyone  needs  a  calendar   Ttiis 
tiumorous  one  ( tat  cats  and  friends) 
will  make  them  smile  as  the  days  go 

by  Or  choose  anottier  (rom  our 
large  variety.  ,  .  -  (rom  3.95. 
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open  seven  days 
10:00-9:00 

96  Water  Sf. 


commons  areas.  I  think  the  whole 
concept  is  a  tragic  mistake." 

All  Row  House  presidents 
interviewed  agreed  the  dining 
hall  is  the  heart  of  their  house. 

"Without  the  kitchen," 
Partridge  said,  "the  Fort  is  not  a 
house.  It's  just  too  hard  to  get 
people  together  otherwise." 

While  Roosenraad  and  Food 
Services  director  Ross  Keller 
said  the  closing  of  the  Fort's 
kitchen,  which  in  essence  will 
close  the  Fort,  was  a  decision 
made  independent  of  other 
factors,  the  Row  House 
presidents  are  convinced  the 
Fort's  closing  foreshadows  the 
eventual  shutdown  of  all  Row 
House  dining  halls. 


"I  think  it's  a  definite 
indication  of  the  short-sighted 
direction  the  College  has  decided 
to  take,"  Jenkins  said.  "When  the 
Row  House  kitchens  are  gone, 
and  I  think  it  is  now  inevitable, 
the  College  will  have  lowered  the 
quality  of  the  Williams 
experience.  Without  the 
attraction  of  Row  House  dining 
(which  implies  Row  House  living 
in  its  ideal  form)  the  College 
worsens  its  competitive 
advantage  over  the  schools  with 
which  it  vies  for  prospective 
students." 

"We  had  no  real  input  into  the 
decision  because  it  was  a  matter 
of        economics,"        Housing 


Committee  chairperson,  and 
former  Carter  House  president, 
Nancy  Van  Duyne  '80  said. 
"We're  upset  about  the  decision 
but  our  hands  are  tied.  All  we  can 
do  now  is  try  to  prevent  any  kind 
of  domino  effect  among  the  other 
Row  House  kitchens." 

Bart  Mitchell  '80,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  1980s,  from 
which  any  type  of  sweeping 
proposal  such  as  abolition  of  Row 
House  dining  would  emanate, 
said  the  committee  will  discuss 
the  issue  and  attempt  to 
determine  the  importance  the 
dining  halls  have  in  relation  to 
Row  House  living.  Any 
recommendations,  though,  are 
months  away. 


Alphabet  Soup  hosts  trivia  test 


Tonight,  at  midnight,  what  will 
you  be  doing?  If  you  are  indeed  a 
just  and  moral  creature,  you  will 
be  playing  trivia.  What  is  Trivia? 
Trivia  is  more  than  a  contest.  It  is 
a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life,  an 
excuse  to  get  blitzed.  In  short. 
Trivia  is  fun. 

This  semester's  contest  will  be 
hosted  by  Alphabet  Soup,  a  team 
which  one  knowledgable  source 
describes  as  "the  most  important 
force  in  Williams  College  Trivia 
in  the  past  three  years." 

Alphabet  Soup,  last  semester's 
winning  team,  will  sequester 
itself  in  the  studios  of  WCFM— 
known  as  Trivia  Central— where 
it  will  ask  questions  from  the  five 
basic  trivial  realms:  Movies, 
Sports,  Television,  Advertising, 
and  Comics.  Each  question  is 
accompanied  by  a  song— a  golden 
oldie— which  all  will  recognize, 
but  only  the  brightest  will  be  able 
to  identify.  Team  size  is 
unrestricted,  and  in  the  past  has 
varied  from  one  to  80. 

In  addition  to  the  question  and 
oldie,  there  are  several 
categories  of  bonus  questions. 
Each  hour,  a  more  detailed 
question  will  be  asked;  teams 
have  one  hour  to  complete  it  and 


phone  in  their  answers.  Every 
four  hours.  Soup  will  ask  a  Super 
Bonus  question.  Other  features 
of  the  contest  will  depend  upon 
the  sadistic  whims  of  the  hosting 
team. 

Jimmy  the  Sicilian,  Trivia's 
foremost  handicapper,  thinks 
this  contest  is  too  close  to  call. 
Maximus  Droit,  last  year's  first 
semester  winner  looks  tough,  but 


a  lot  depends  on  the  conditions  of 
Albany  Airport.  Many  old  powers 
should  be  back:  He's  Dead,  Jim, 
Nights  who  say  Ni,  the  Cunning 
Linguists,  and  others.  The 
biggest  factor  may  be  the  new 
kids — GIGA— organized  by  a 
former  member  of  another  four- 
letter,  capitalized  team  buried 
last  spring  by  this  year's  hosting 
team. 


LAST  DAY  OF  CLASSES 

BUT  STILL  TIME   FOR  QUICK 

CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 


enzis 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC. 
Vk(ILLIA/V\STOV\/N,  MASS.  01267 


45  Spring  St. 
Williamstown 


from  the  AAoon  Child 


WedSat. 
Thurs  in  Dec. 


THE  RECORD  STORE 

"DISCOUNT  RECORDINGS" 

Give  The  Gift  Of  Music 


Christmas  Music 

Albums 

8trks 

Cassettes 


Sony 

stereo  Systems 

Tape  Players 

Radios 


Children's 

Records 

Sesame  St. 

Ella  Jenkins,  ere. 


Blank 
Recording  Tape 

Maxell 

TDX 

Sony 
Memorex 
Realistic 

Cassette 

Reel  to  Reel 

8trk 


Pre- Recorded 

Cassette  and 

Btrk  Tape 

8-98  List 

6.98 


RADIO  SHACK 
SPECIAL 

Realistic 
CTR-43.  Built-in 
make,  Auto-Level, 
Auto-Stop, 
jacks  for 
remote  mike, 
aux,  earphone. 
2%  x  5V2  X  10". 
Requires  4  "C" 
batteries  or 
external  adapter 


For 
Record  and  Tape  Care 

Disc  Washer 
Sound  Guard 
Disc  Preeners 

D3  Fluid 

Head  Cleaners 

Head  Demagnetizer 

Wans  Dust  Bag 

Splicing  Tape 

Tape  Splicers 

static  Eliminator 


AC  Adapter  273-1454    .  .  .    5.95 
12  VDC  Adapter  14,844    .  .  .    6.95 


Record  Bargain 
Center 

Cut-out  &  Overstock 

LP's 

From 

1.99 


Gift  Certificates  Available 
Layaways  Welcome 


Weekly  Specials 

20 
Best  Selling  LPS 

8.98  List 
5.99 


Recordings  For  All 

Classical,  Rock,  Jazz,  Feminst 

Soul,  Folk,  Disco,  Reggae 

Broadway  and  Sound  Track 

Folk,  Blue  Grass,  Blues,  International 


For  ttie 
Jazz  Collector 

Inner  City 

Women  in  Jazz  Series 

Helen  Humeslrene  Krai 

Mary  Lou  Williams 

Teddie  King  -  Abby  Lincoln 

7.98  List  5.99 


EPHS ALLEY 

OFFSPRINGST. 

4S8-S418 


BUSINESS  HOURS 

DAILY  10-8:00  (except  Sat) 
Sundays  1-S 


VISA 

Master  Ctiarge 

First  Charge 
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Eph  pucks ters  dump  Norwich  4- 3 


by  Shawn  I).  Lovlcy 
Sophomore  forward  Dave 
Calabro  shot  a  picture-perfect 
goal  with  eight  minutes 
remaining  in  the  game  Saturday 
night  to  lead  the  Williams  College 
hockey  team  to  a  4-3  win  over  a 
physical  Norwich  squad  at 
Lansing  Chapman  rink.  The 
victory  was  the  Ephs'  first  of  the 
season  against  two  losses. 

The  Ephmen  fell  behind  early 
as  the  visitor's  Guy  Gaudreau, 
who  notched  a  hat  trick  for 
Norwich,  slid  a  weak  backhander 
past  a  surprised  Mike  Moulton 
into  the  Williams  net  for  a  1-0 
lead.  The  Ephmen  came  back 
nine  minutes  later  at  11:57  when 
defensemen  Peter  Barbaresi's 
slap  shot  was  tipped  by  Brooks 
Tanner  and  netted  on  the  rebound 
by  sophomore  Doug  Jeff  while 
the  Ephs  held  a  5-4  powerplay 
advantage.  Five  minutes  later, 
though,  with  Williams'  Skip 
Vallee  off  the  ice  for  tripping, 
Gaudreau  beat  Moulton  again, 
this  time  coming  from  behind  the 
net  and  finding  an  opening  just 
inside  the  left  post. 

At  just  :23  of  the  second  stanza, 
with  the  teams  skating  four-on- 
four,  Jim  Rooney  connected  after 
a  sharp  pass  from  Calabro  to 
make  it  2-2.  The  visitors  mounted 
a  serious  threat  13  minutes  into 
the  period  when  they  held  a  five- 
on-three  advantage  with  Peter 
Santry  and  Jebb  in  the  box  for 
minor  penalties.  The  Eph  defense 
held  off  the  visitors,  though,  as 
Adam  Pollock  dove  in  front  of  one 


shot  and  Moulton  stopped  two 
screaming  slap  shots  with 
sparkling  stick  saves  to  preserve 
the  2-2  tie  for  the  rest  of  the 
period. 

Williams  went  ahead  3-2  just 
2:51  into  the  third  period  when 
junior  Matt  St.  Onge  took  the 
puck  from  Rooney  on  a  draw 
from  a  face  off  to  the  left  of  the 
Norwich  net  and  rammed  it  past 
Norwich  netminder  Chris 
Trinceri.  The  visitors  came  back 
to  tie  the  contest   two  minutes 


later  when  Gaudreau  tallied  his 
third  score  of  the  night  on  a 
power  play  goal.  Calabro  notched 
the  game-winner  at  11:49  as  he 
took  a  long  pass  from  freshman 
Sam  Flood  and  beat  Trinceri  in  a 
one-on-one  from  the  left  side  of 
the  net. 

Norwich  outshot  the  Ephs  41-40, 
and  the  Ephs  were  charged  with 
nine  penalties  to  just  four  for  the 
visitors.  Senior  netminder 
Moulton  racked  up  38  saves  on 
the  night,  while  Trinceri  notched 
36  for  Norwich. 

On  Tuesday  the  Ephmen 
dropped  their  home  opener  to 
AIC  by  a  6-3  margin  as  the 
visitors  erupted  for  five  third 
period  goals.  Sophomore  forward 
Doug  Jebb  had  assists  on  all 
three  goals  while  Moulton  racked 
up  37  saves. 

The  Ephmen  will  try  to  keep 
winning  Tuesday  night  when  they 
travel  to  West  Point,  N.Y.  to  face 
a  strong  Army  six  in  a  7:00 
showdown. 


An  ephman  shoots  a  hard  slapshot  which 
goalie. 


is  deflected  by  the  Norwich 

(photos  by  Buckner) 


Cagers  top  N.  Adams,  Norwich;  fall  to  Tufts 


by  Steven  Epstein 
This  week,  the  Williams 
Basketball  Squad  won  two  of 
three  games  to  boost  its  record  to 
2-2  on  the  season.  The  Ephs  won 
two  on  the  road  against  North 
Adams  State  and  Norwich,  and 
lost  their  only  home  encounter 
against  a  highly  touted  Tufts 
squad. 


Sports  Shorts 


Netwomen  compete 

Beckie  Chase  and  Mary  Tomm 
Higgs,  the  top  two  players  on  the 
Williams  Women's  squash  team, 
competed  this  past  weekend'  in 
Princeton  Universities' 
Intercollegiate  Tournament. 

Chase,  the  number  10  ranked 
player  on  the  women's 
intercollegiate  squash  circuit, 
entered  the  tournament  with  a 
sudden  respiratory  ailment,  and 
was  thus  upset  in  the  first  round 
by  a  U.  of  Washington  freshman. 
Meanwhile,  Higgs  soundly 
defeated  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  number  1  player 
and  moved  on  to  reach  the  semi- 
finals by  upsetting  Yale's 
number  1  competitor  16-15,  15-6, 
16-14.  Fatigue  set  in,  however, 
and  Higgs  lost  her  final  match  in 
a  close  five  game  series. 

V- ball  pounds  Jeffs 

The  Men's  Volleyball  Club 
avenged  a  loss  on  homecoming 
weekend  by  defeating  Amherst 
last  week  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Both  teams 
participated  in  a  three  team 
volleyball  tournament  held  over 
the  weekend  at  UMass. 

A  make-shift  Eph  squad  took  on 
the  Amherst  varsity  in  the  final 
match  of  the  day.  Williams  hao 
finished-matches  with  UMass 
earlier,  taking  one,  and  losing  the 
other  in  three  games. 


The  first  game  of  the  Amherst 
match  saw  the  Jeffs,  who  were 
ahead  7-0  at  one  point,  led  9-2 
when  Williams  staged  a 
comeback,  only  to  lose  15-13. 
Game  two  was  all  Williams,  as 
they  jumped  out  to  a  13-6  lead, 
and  held  on  for  a  15-11  win.  The 
decisive  third  game  was  close 
throughout,  but  with  the  teams 
tied  at  12,  Williams  broke  away  to 
win  15-13,  and  take  the  match. 

Men  squashed 

Men's  squash  dropped  matches 
to  Tufts  (5-4)  and  Navy  (7-2)  this 
week,  offsetting  the  five 
consecutive  wins  of  the  previous 
weekend. 

Navy,  touted  as  one  of  the  top 
four  teams  in  the  country, 
encountered  stiff  resistance  from 
an  Eph  squad  angered  by  a  poor 
road  performance  against  Tufts 
on  Tuesday.  Nevertheless,  it  still 
had  sufficient  strength  to  erase 
all  but  Mark  Lanier  and  Tad 
Chase.  Co-Captain  Lanier  also 
won  against  Tufts,  along  with 
Wally  and  Kennon  Miller  and 
Phil  Adams. 

Sophomore  Tad  Chase's, 
lackluster  play  against  Tufts  led 
to  defeat  after  holding  a  2-0  lead 
in  games  and  a  9-4  lead  in  the 
third.  He  rebounded  brilliantly 
against  Navy  to  play  a  superb 
match,  demonstrating  once  again 
that  one  can  learn  from  defeat. 


Saturday  night  at  North 
Adams,  the  Ephs  put  on  a 
beautiful  display  of  second  half 
come-from-behind  cohesion  and 
consistent  accuracy  from  the  free 
throw  line  to  insure  the  victory 
77-62.  The  Ephs,  who  had  been 
shooting  rather  poorly  from  the 
line,  sunk  83  per  cent  of  their 
charity  attempts  (35-42)  and 
thereby  assured  the  victory, 
despite  being  outshot  from  the 
floor  by  the  tough  North  Adams 
St.  squad. 

The  Mohawks  stunned  the  Ephs 
by  rallying  to  open  up  a  10-0  lead 
in  the  opening  minutes  of  play. 
Sophomore  guard  Al  Lewis  broke 
the  scoreless  streak,  but  the  Eph 
offense  seemed  sluggish  in  the 
early  going.  Stalwart  play  by 
Lewis,  Dean  Ahlberg,  and 
freshman  sensation  Scott  Oleson 
brought  the  Ephs  back  into  the 
game.  With  two  minutes 
remaining  in  the  half,  the  score 
was  tied  26-26,  but  again  Eph 
lapses  allowed  the  Mohawks  6 
quick  points,  ending  the  half  at 
32-26. 

The  second  half  began  far 
differently  from  the  first,  with 
the    Ephs     beginning    to    take 


control.  Bill  Lohrer  and  Andy 
Stratka  combined  with  Lewis  and 
Oleson  to  provide  the  early 
offense  that  the  Ephs  needed  to 
tie  the  score  at  38.  From  here,  the 
Ephs  began  to  dominate  the 
game,  largely  from  the  free 
throw  line.  The  Ephs  went  to  the 
line  16  times  and  hit  29  of  31  free 
throw  attempts  (94  per  cent). 
Dean  Ahlberg,  who  had  been  only 
5-11  from  the  line  in  the  Tufts 
encounter,  hit  7-7  from  the  line, 
many  in  key  situations.  Scott 
Oleson  and  Andy  Straka  also 
made  the  free  throws  pay  off, 
hitting  10  of  11  and  7  of  9  free 
throws  respectively. 

Although  the  Mohawks  closed 
the  lead  to  as  little  as  5  with  5:25 
remaining,  the  Ephs  responded 
well.  Dean  Ahlberg  hit  an  outside 
jumper,  Scott  Oleson  hit  both 
ends  of  a  one-and-one  free  throw 
situation,  and  Andy  Straka  hit 
two  technical  free  throws  to 
expand  the  lead  to  63-52,  a  lead 
that  Williams  would  never  come 
close  to  relinquishing. 

High  scorers  for  the  Ephs  were 
Lewis  with  19  points  and  an 
astoundmg  12  reDounds;  Oleson 
with  18  points  (10  from  the  free 


Swimmers  take  2nd  straight 


The  women's  swim  team 
handed  a  previously  undefeated 
Middlebury  squad  its  first  loss, 
78-61,  in  the  Ephwomen's  second 
straight  victory  last  Friday. 

Freshman  Katy  Hudner  and 
soph  Barb  Good  qualified  for  the 
Division  III  Nationals  in 
Pittsburgh  this  spring  as  Hudner 
took  a  close  100  freestyle  race  in 
56.4  and  Good  touched  out  close 
Middlebury  competition  in  the 
100  breaststroke  with  an  amazing 
personal  best  time  of  1:12.9. 

Hudner  and  Good  join  other 
Williams  qualifiers  freshman  Liz 


Jim  Stockton  displays  the  form  which  helped  the 
Ephs  beat  U.Conn.  last  Thursday,  77-3i. 

(photo by  Buckner) 


The  Williams  women  dove  into  their  second  victory 
against  Middlebury,  beating  them  78-61. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


Jex  and  senior  co-captain  Karon 
Walker  who  both  met  national 
standards  in  several  events  last 
week  at  Amherst. 

Hudner  also  took  second  in  the 
100  backstroke  and  Good  just 
missed  a  first  in  the  50  breast. 
Good  also  copped  the  50  butterfly. 
The  200  medley  relay  team  of 
Hudner,  Good,  Walker  and 
freshman  Ann  Tuttle  smashed  a 
college  record  in  that  event  with 
a  quick  1:56.2. 

Walker,  junior  Katherine 
Pearsalla  and  dependable  soph 
Catherine  Hartley  accounted  for 
the  other  Williams  victories. 
Walker  won  the  50  backstroke, 
30.4,  and  the  50  free,  25.4  over 
teammate  Tuttle.  Pearsall 
copped  both  the  500  and  200 
freestyle  races  as  senior  co- 
captain  Chantel  Cleland  placed 
third  in  each  event. 

Versatile  Hartley  picked  up 
expected  first-place  points  in  the 
200  Individual  medley  and  the  100 
butterfly.  Hartley  has  barely 
missed  national  cutoff  times  in 
both  events. 

Divers  Dina  Esposito,  Caron 
O'Brien  and  Bea  Fuller  claimed 
seconds  and  thirds  in  both  diving 
events. 


throw  line)  and  Ahlberg,  coming 
off  a  shooting  night  against  Tufts, 
was  5-8  from  the  floor,  had  7 
rebounds,  and  scored  17. 

Last  Thursday  night  the  Ephs 
lost  a  tough  decision  to  a  taller 
and  tougher  Tufts  Jumbos  squad, 
their  second  straight  home  loss. 
The  final  score  was  73-62,  but  the 
game  was  much  closer  than  the 
final  score  indicates. 

The  Ephs  never  really  got  on 
track  from  the  floor,  shooting  a 
dismal  39  per  cent  from  the  floor 
and  an  embarrassing  47  per  cent 
from  the  foul  line.  As  in  the  North 
Adams  game,  free  throws  were 
the  difference,  this  time  going 
against  the  Ephs. 

The  Ephs  cut  an  8  point  Tufts 
lead  to  three  at  the  half  thanks  to 
inspired  defense  by  Al  Lewis  and 
Dean  Ahlberg,  and  key  buckets 
by  Scott  Oleson,  senior  Bill 
Lohrer,  and  Ahlberg.  The  half 
ended  with  Tufts  on  top  33-30. 

The  teams  traded  the  lead  until 
the  two  minute  mark  of  the  game. 
A  series  of  Williams  fouls  brought 
the  Jumbos  to  the  line,  and  they 
sunk  enough  of  their  free  throws 
to  put  the  game  out  of  reach. 

Possibly  the  most  demoralizing 
aspect  of  the  game  for  Williams 
was  the  loss  of  6-4  sophomore  Jeff 
Fasulo  with  an  injured  ankle. 
Fasulo  had  scored  19  points  in  the 
team's  opener  against  Hamilton. 

Last  Monday  evening  the  Ephs 
won  their  second  encounter  of  the 
season,  an  81-66  decision  over  the 
Cadets  at   Norwich  University. 

Dean  Ahlberg  and  Al  Lewis 
allowed  the  Ephs  to  turn  around  a 
20-17  first  half  deficit  and 
completely  dominate  the  second 
half  to  win  the  game  going  away. 

At  the  half,  Williams  led  39-36, 
but  Norwich  had  no  idea  how 
inspired  the  Ephs  would  be 
coming  out  of  the  locker  room. 
Lewis  put  on  a  show  by 
completing  a  picture-perfect 
three-point-play,  hitting  a  lay-up, 
and  then  canning  an  outside 
jumper  to  increase  the  Eph  lead 
to  56-48,  with  just  under  10 
minutes  to  go  in  the  game. 

Lewis  led  all  scorers  with  22 
points  and  tied  for  the  rebounding 
lead  with  9.  Ahlberg  continued  his 
offensive  dominance  with  21 
points  and  ico-captain  Joe 
Flaherty  had  12  points,  to  round 
out  the  double-figure  scoring. 

These  three  games  closed  out 
the  Ephs'  pre-holiday  schedule. 
They  will  continue  their  games  in 
early  January. 
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Buckley  brothers  blast  Feds 


William  F.  Buckley  denounced 
high  government  spending  and 
the  graduated  income  tax  as  he 
spoke  before  a  capacity  crowd  in 
Chapin  Hall  last  Monday  night. 
His  lecture  launched  the  new 
Harris  Fellowship  which  will 
bring  conservative  speakers 
from  many  academic  fields  to 
Williams. 

Buckley's  speech,  entitled 
"Some  of  the  Problems  of 
Freedom",  addressed  itself 
primarily  to  problems  with  the 
present  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Buckley  noted 
that  much  of  our  federal  tax 
money  is  sent  to  states  other  than 
our  own.  The  taxpayers  in  each 
state  are  thus  placed  in  a  position 
of  funding  other  states  through 
their  taxes  while  other  states 
fund  them.  Buckley  pointed  out 
that  through  the  inefficiency  of 
the  bureaucracy  all  but  one  state 
in  the  Union  receives  less  federal 
revenue  back  from  the 
government  than  it  puts  in.  He 
also  explained  that  the  current 
system  requires  that 

Congressmen  must  go  to 
Washington  and  spend  their  time 
fighting  for  ever  decreasing 
shares  of  Federal  handouts.  This 
has  the  effect  of  fractionalizing 
the  country  and  causing  gross 


inequities,  he  claimed. 

Buckley  also  spoke  against  the 
graduated  income  tax  which  he 
believes  works  as  a  disincentive 
to  hard  work  and  the  growth  of 
the  economy. 

William  Buckley  was 
introduced  by  his  brother  James, 
a  former  Senator  from  New  York 
and  now  running  for  the  Senate  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  James 
spoke  twice  the  following  day; 
once  in  DriscoU  Lounge  on  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  again 
in  the  Log  on  "The  Environment 
and  Economics".  Buckley's 
speech  on  the  bureaucracy 
focused  on  the  problems  with 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA).  He 
explained  that  in  many  cases  the 


rules  enforced  by  the  various 
regulatory  agencies  were  often 
capricious,  arbitrary  and,  in 
many  cases,  hampering  rather 
than  beneficial  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  worker. 

Buckley's  speech  at  the  Log 
was  highlighted  by  a  discussion 
of  his  experiences  in  the 
rewriting  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
his  Senate  years.  He  emphasized 
that  much  of  the  success  in 
passing  environmental  laws  in 
the  early  seventies  was  becuase 
environmental  interests  were 
tied  in  with  companies'  own 
financial  interests.  He  went  on  to 
predict  that  protecting  the 
environment  in  the  future 
depends  on  providing  the 
financial  incentives  to  do  so. 


William  Buckley  both  angered 
and  delighted  a  capacity  crowd  In 
Chapin  Hall. 


Buckley  talk  sparks  controversy 


Pro 

Despite  a  tendency  toward  the 
excessive,  William  Buckley's 
speech  the  other  night  contained 
a  number  of  excellent  points 
which  should  not  be  dismissed  in 
the  general  recoil  one  feels  when 
encountering  extreme  views. 
These  points  deserve  our 
attention  if  only  because  they 
cahllenge    us    to   examine    our 


present  system  of  income 
distribution  in  the  light  of  a 
feasible  alternative. 

Mr.  Buckley's  statement  that 
49  out  of  the  50  states  receive  less 
in  federal  tax  revenues  than  they 
pay  out  is  only  too  easily  verified 
by  examining  Governmental 
statistics.  These  statistics 
document  the  phenomenal  waste 
of  money  involved  as  the 
government  shuffles  tax  dollars 

NEWS  ANALYSIS 

from  state  to  state. 

Whatever  priorities  one  sets  for 
income  distribution  in  this 
country,  it  is  clear  that  the 
current  system  is  one  in  which 
everybody  loses.  With  a  little 
foresight,  the  government  could 
allow  the  states  to  collect  all 
taxes  and  pay  out  only  a  portion 
of  that  money  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  federal 
government  and  for  the  aid  of 
less  fortunate  states.  The  rest 
could  be  used  by  the  state  to 
fulfill  its  needs. 

Besides  eliminating  much 
waste,  this  plan  allows  each 
taxpayer  a  greater  say  in  the 
distribution  of  his  money  since  he 
is  much  closer,  physically  and 
psychologically,  to  his  state 
government.  Finally,  this  move 
frees  our  national  lawmakers 
from  grovelling  about 

Washington  in  search  of  federal 
funds  to  funnel  back  into  their 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Hollywood  comes  to  Lasell  Gym  this  week,  as  the  filming  of  "A 
Change  of  Seasons"  begins.  {photo  by  Buckner) 

Bo  brings  ''Change  of  Seasons" 


by  Steve  Spears 
After  weeks  of  talk  and  rumor 
on  campus,  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  is  finally  being  filmed 
here  in  Williamstown.  The  film 
features  Bo  Derek,  Anthony 
Hopkins,  Shirley  MacLaine,  and 
the  students  and  faculty  of 
Williams  College. 

The  story  is  about  an  English 
professor  (Hopkins)  who  has  an 
affair  with  one  of  his  students 
(Derek)  after  20  years  of  faithful 
marriage  to  his  wife  (MacLaine). 

Approximately  three  hundred 
students  and  fifty  "faculty  type" 
people  are  involved  in  the  on- 
campus  filming.  Monday  a 
basketball  game  scene  was 
filmed  in  Lasell  Gym.  Scenes  on 
Spring  Street  and  in  the  Science 
Quadrangle  are  scheduled  for 
today         and         Wednesday. 


Thursday's  shooting  will  be  on 
Southworth  Street. 

The  sign-up  list  for  extras  was 
quietly  set  out  in  the  Williams 
News  Office  last  Tuesday,  and 
within  hours  the  word  had  spread 
and  students  were  rushing  to 
sign.  Ellen  Berek  of  the  News 
Office  explained  that  many  more 
people  signed  up  than  could  be 
used  as  extras.  The  staff  tried  to 
be  impartial  in  selections,  with  a 
slight  preference  to  Theater 
majors  and  students  of  other 
related  fields. 

The  pay  for  a  day's  work  as  an 
extra  is  $35.  Students  receive  an 
additional  $5  for  lunch.  Faculty 
lunches  are  served  by  Aspen 
Productions  at  The  Log,  along 
with  lunches  for  the  actors  and 
crew. 

A  few  years  ago,  "The  Way  We 
Were"  was  to  be  filmed  in  part  at 


Lasell  Gymnasium.  The  filming 
was  supposed  to  be  done  over 
summer  vacation,  but  the 
company  fell  behind  schedule  in 
London  and  had  to  delay  the 
Williams  scenes  until  September. 
At  news  of  this,  the  college 
backed  out  of  the  deal  because 
filming  would  have  closed  the 
gym  to  student  use  for  an  entire 
week. 

The  Williams  News  Office  has 
been  swamped  with  work  and 
phone  calls  from  people 
interested  in  the  movie.  Still,  the 
staff  has  managed  to  keep  things 
under  control,  the  excitement 
outweighing  the  headaches. 
Berek  said,  "We  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  have 
students  participate  in  something 
unique,  and  see  what  it's  like  to 
make  a  movie." 


Con 

Like  any  great  rhetrocial 
speaker,  William  F.  Buckley  is 
able  to  so  enthrall  his  audiences 
with  wit  and  style  that  they  begin 
to  believe  whatever  he  spouts  is 
logical  and  proper.  Often  it  is  so 
difficult  to  follow  his  language 
and  line  of  reasoning  that  one 
may  give  up  and  assume  that  it 
all  makes  sense  because  "the 
man  obviously  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about." 

It  appears  that  Monday  night 
was  no  exception.  Mr.  Buckley 
was  supposed  to  speak  about 
"Some  of  the  Problems  of 
Freedom."  As  far  as  I  could  tell, 
Mr.  Buckley  feels  that  the  major 
problem  with  freedom  is  that 
corporations  do  not  have  enough 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Conservation 
plans  heat  up 

by  Peter  Struzzi 

The  Energy  Conservation 
Committee,  composed  of 
students  and  faculty,  is 
sponsoring  a  four-month  energy 
contest  which  began  January  I 
and  will  end  May  1.  Each 
residential  house  on  campus  will 
compare  its  energy  use  during 
this  period  against  its  own  energy 
use  for  the  past  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  contest  forty  per 
cent  of  any  savings  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  house  to  use  as  its 
members  choose. 

"There  is  no  competition 
between  houses  as  in  last  year's 
contest,"  noted  Anita  Softness, 
'81,  a  member  of  the 
Conservation  Committee. 

An  integral  part  of  the  contest 
is  the  selection  of  an  "energy 
czar"  for  each  house,  who  will 
represent  its  members  at 
committee  meetings  and  advise 
them  throughout  the  contest.  This 
year  the  "czars"  were 
volunteers,  active  throughout  the 
year  and  officially  appointed  by 
Dean  O'Connor  at  the  beginning 
of  Winter  Study. 

But  "next  year  the  czars  will  be 
elected  like  regular  house 
officers,"  Softness  said.  "They 
were  created  to  provide  greater 
communication  between  students 
and  the  committee.  They'll  keep 
students  informed  of  the 
committee's  activities  and  new 
programs  other  than  the 
contest." 

Softness  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  Student 
Subcommittee,  which  was 
actively  involved  in  auditiog 
individual  houses  during 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Walker    wins  Rhiodes 


Karon  Walker  '80  has  been 
awarded  one  of  32  Rhodes 
Scholarships  for  1980,  entitling 
her  to  two  years  of  study  at 
Oxford  University  in  Great 
Britain.  The  announcement  came 
in  mid-December  directly  after 
several  interviews  in  Missouri 
and  Minnesota.  Walker  is  the  24th 
Williams  student  and  its  first 
woman  to  receive  the  Rhodes,  the 
last  of  which  came  to  Williams  in 
1967. 

Walker,  a  graduate  of  John 
Burroughs  High  School  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  submitted  her 
application  consisting  of  six 
respective  copies  of  transcripts, 
statement  of  activities,  and  a 
1,000  word  essay  in  late  October. 

The  Rhodes  Committee 
selected  12  applicants  to 
participate  in  an  interview 
session  on  the  Missouri  state 
level. 

"They  asked  obscure 
questions,"  Walker  recalls, 
"about  what  I  thought  of  Tom 
Pyncheon's  concept  of  American 
Language  or  the  similarities 
between  Dickens'  and  Tolstoy's 
style.  It's  quite  difficult  when  you 
really  know  nothing  ajaout 
Dickens."  The  Committee  also 
had  informal  interviews  over 
dinner,  said  Walker,  and  this 
procedure  continued  as  she 
advanced  to  the  District  level  of 
the  Rhodes  Competition. 

"It  was  a  six-state  District," 
Karon  added,  "and  although  the 
process  was  intense,  it  was  much 
less  nerve-wracking.  The 
committee  was  very  personable, 


although    they    asked    picky 
questions." 

Walker  explained  that  the  final 
twelve    candidates    waited     "a 
few  hours"  for    the  Committee 
to  discuss  and    elect  the  four 
winners  from  the   district. 

Karon,  a  top  scholar  and  All 
American  swimmer,  found 
herself  the  subject  of  T.V.,  news, 
and  radio  interviews  in  her 
hometown. 

Besides  Karon's  All-American 
status  as  a  swimmer,  she  was 
New  England  Swimming 
Champion  three  times  in  two 
years.  She  has  also  been  a 
Division  II  All-American  in  five 
butterfly  and  freestyle  events 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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We  Don't  Bite 

The  Record  does  not  exist  to  pad  resumes  of  its  staff  members  or  to 
keep  local  printers  in  the  black.  While  it  may  do  these  things,  the 
Record  exists  to  disseminate  information  about  events  and  opinions  on 
the  Williams  College  campus. 

Much  of  this  flow  of  information  is  from  people  directly  involved 
with  the  Record  to  the  general  campus  population.  Equally  important, 
if  sometimes  neglected,  is  the  flow  of  information  from  the  people  who 
read  the  Record  to  the  people  who  put  it  out.  The  people  who  may  not 
make  a  regular  contribution  still  have  a  lot  to  offer. 

The  first  thing  you  can  do  is  write  to  the  Record.  A  letter  to  the 
editor  is  the  best  opportunity  you  have  to  easily  communicate  your 
views  to  everyone  else.  Other  people  read  these  letters  and  think  about 
them.  Commenting  on  campus  events  or  expressing  personal 
viewpoints  in  such  a  public  forum  helps  everyone  understand  each 
other  a  little  bit  better. 

The  second  thmg  you  can  do  is  write  for  the  Record.  Even  if  you'd 
rather  contribute  once  a  semester  than  once  a  week,  you  can  write 
articles  of  particular  interest  to  you.  Can  you  give  an  inside  view  of  an 
organization  or  relate  interesting  if  obscure  tidbits  about  current  or 
past  events?  People  on  the  regular  staff  obviously  don't  know 
everything.  Call  one  of  us  and  tell  us  your  idea.  We'll  be  glad  to  get 
worthwhile  articles  (and  your  byline)  in  the  Record.  An  article  few 
others  have  the  knowledge  or  connections  to  write  is  likely  to  be  more 
worthwhile  than  a  typical  story  written  by  a  full-time  staff  member. 

The  third  thing  you  can  do  is  talk  to  people  on  the  Record.  Ask 
yourself  if  you  know  any  reporters  or  any  of  the  people  whose  names 
appear  in  the  box  at  the  left-hand,  bottom  corner  of  this  page.  Bother 
them  about  the  Record.  Tell  them  to  write  an  article  on  tenure  or  to 
stop  writing  articles  on  College  Council.  Tell  them  you  liked  or  hated 
the  review  of  the  '70's.  Talk  to  them.  At  last  count,  none  of  them  bite. 

Editorial  Policy 

In  this,  its  first  issue  under  new  management,  the  Record  would 
like  to  restate  its  editorial  policy.  As  an  information  center  and  a  forum 
for  ideas  in  the  College  community,  we  welcome  the  opinions  of 
students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  other  interested  persons.  We  will 
attempt  to  stimulate  discussion  through  editorials  and  solicited 
commentary  on  controversial  topics. 

Editorials  are  printed  in  large  type  on  page  two.  Unsigned 
editorials  have  been  written  by  the  co-editors  and  represent  the  views 
of  The  Record.  Signed  editorials  have  been  written  by  another  member 
of  the  staff.  All  editorials  have  been  approved  by  the  editorial  board. 

Unsolicited  materials  intended  for  publication  may  be  directed 
either  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  or  a  viewpoint.  We  require  that  all  such 
material  be  typewritten,  double-spaced,  at  45  characters  per  line.  Due 
to  space  limitations,  we  must  ask  that  letters  be  kept  to  40  lines  (300 
words)  or  less,  and  viewpoints  to  80  lines  (600  words).  The  final 
deadline  for  our  usual  Tuesday  issue  is  2 : 00  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  Outlook  page  will  try  to  deal  with  a  range  of  national  and 
campus  political  issues.  It  cannot  treat  all  facets  of  every  issue;  space 
and  the  availability  of  writers  limit  in-depth  coverage.  If  readers  feel 
that  a  necessary  view  has  been  omitted,  well-written,  signed  articles 
will  be  considered  for  publication. 

Readers  may  not  respond  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  same  issue 
unless  the  author  of  the  letter  has  been  notified  prior  to  publication. 
The  Record  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  print  unsolicited  material, 
the  right  to  respond  in  an  editorial  or  an  editor's  note,  and  the  right  to 
edit  material  for  length. 
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Teaching  our  parents 


Purple  Prose  is  an  informal  column  of 
personal  reflections,  written  by  members 
of  the  RECORD  staff. 

In  1970,  Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young 
began  the  decade  encouraging  America's 
youth  to  "teach  your  parents  well."  Now, 
as  we  begin  the  1980's,  I  wonder  exactly 
what  we  taught  our  parents  in  the  '70's, 

Certainly  it  wasn't  the  big  lessons  of  the 
'60's.  There  were  no  more  teach-ins,  no 
more  Woodstocks,  no  more  Moratoriums, 
no  more  placing  daisies  in  the  rifles  of 
Pentagon  soldiers.  And  by  the  mid-'70's, 
almost  all  of  the  society-changing  energy 
of  the  counterculture  had  dissolved, 
appearing  only  as  a  Saturday  night  fever 
at  corner  discos  across  the  land. 

The  '70's  brought  the  end  of  hippies, 
yippies  and  flower  children,  and  a  return 
to  those  values  the  '60's  generation  had 
called  "establishment."  Everywhere 
there  was  a  conservative  trend — in 
politics,  lifestyle,  music,  and  dress.  At 
Williams,  this  conservatism  showed  up  as 
grade  consciousness  and  self-interested 
pre-professionalism.  It  was  the  Me  Decade 
indeed. 

Of  course  there  were  still  some  idealists 
around.  They  continued  to  "feed"  their 
parents  on  the  big  dreams,  and  fought  to 
make  those  dreams  real.  The 
environmentalists  won  their  fight  for 
pollution  controls  and  wilderness 
preservation,  raising  the  ecological 
consciousness  of  all  of  America  in  the 
process.  Those  who  dreamed  of  an  end  to 
war  got  an  end  to  Vietnam,  and  America 
got  a  shaky  hold  on  peace  all  decade.  The 
anti-nuclear  activists  still  dream  of  a  safe 
solar  solution  to  our  energy  problems. 

But  the  '70's  weren't  a  time  for  teaching 
big  lessons.  Those  were  taught  a  decade 
before.  It  was  the  small  lessons  about 
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everyday  living  that  the  '79's  generation 
taught  their  parents.  Like  Maude  in  the 
'70's  cult  film  "Harold  and  Maude,"  the 
children  of  the  '70's  went  about  changing 
things  in  their  own  small,  individual  way. 
We  taught  our  parents  about  backpacks, 
natural  foods,  camping,  solar  heated 
houses.  About  running,  living  together, 
and  building  one's  own  home.  We  showed 
them  new  sorts  of  interpersonal 
relationships,  dissolving  their  often 
inflexible  ideas  of  how  men  and  women 
should  behave.  Women  had  careers,  men 
won  custody  of  their  children,  and 
premarital  sex  became  the  norm  rather 
than  the  taboo. 

PURPLE  PROSE 

We  taught  our  parents  in  the  '70's  by 
living  what  we  believed,  not  by  arguing  or 
picketing  about  it.  Young  women  picked 
up  the  bill  from  a  dinner  date  rather  than 
burning  their  bras.  Instead  of  clamoring 
for  revolution,  social  activists  took  jobs  in 
their  community's  day-care  centers, 
welfare  offices  and  anti-poverty 
programs.  Small  was  beautiful  in  the  '70's. 

It  was  as  if  everything  found  its  limits 
during  these  ten  years.  In  Vietnam, 
America  found  her  power  had  limits,  and 
at  home  she  learned  the  limits  of  economic 
growth  and  natural  resources.  America's 
youth  found  its  limits  too.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  the  cost  of  freedom,  that  kind  of 
absence  of  restrictions  the  hippies  of  the 
60's  had  worked  for,  was  too  high.  For 
many  the  60's  ended  in  poverty, 
unemployment,  homelessness,  and  drug 
addiction.  No  wonder  the  children  of  the 
'70's  refused  to  take  huge  risks  in  the  name 
of  changing  the  world.  It  was  safer,  and 
maybe  even  more  effective,  to  start  next 
door. 

Maybe  the  70's  were  a  cop-out.  It's 
easier  to  do  your  own  thing  than  to  work 
for  everyone's  thing.  But  probably  the  '70's 
were  inevitable.  Historians  say  that  time 
swings  like  a  pendulum:  if  one  generation 
tears  down  the  social  order,  the  next  must 
rebuild  it.  The  order  we  rebuilt  in  the  '70's 
showed  marked  differences  from  the  one 
that  the  '60's  had  torn  down.  It  was  more 
flexible  and  creative,  allowing 
alternatives  which  made  parents  shudder. 

Yet  I  wonder  how  much  we  believe  in 
this  world  we've  built.  For  Crosby,  Stills, 
Nash  and  Young,  building  "a  world  we  can 
believe  in"  is  what  freedom  is  all  about. 
Today,  though  each  of  us  may  believe  in 
his  own  world,  how  many  of  us  believe  in 
the  rest  of  the  world?  How  many  of  us 
believe  in  the  structures  that  determine 
who  gets  what,  who  gets  treated  in  what 
way',  and  who  runs  society?  The  small 
lessons  we  taught  our  parents  in  the  70's 
were  important,  but  they're  no  longer 
enough.  As  we  graduate  from  Williams 
and  enter  the  "real  world,"  it  will  be  our 
responsibility  to  make  a  world  that  we  can 
peally  believe  in. 

In  the  80's  we  will  still  have  our  parents 
to  learn  from  and  to  teach.  But  we  will  also 
have  our  children.  We  must  remember  to 
let  them  teach  us.  Ann  Morris 
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Nuccio 
reflects  on 
the  70s 


by  Kichard  Nuccio 

"Camus  wrote:  'There  is  in  this  world 
beauty  and  there  are  the  humiliated;  and 
we  must  strive,  hard  as  it  is,  not  to  be 
unfaithful,  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the 
other.'  To  the  beauty  surrounding  us  it 
was  easy  to  be  faithful.  The  Berkshire 
Mountains  that  fall  so  blazed  with  color 
that  Moses  would  have  turned  aside  at 
every  bush.  But  the  humiliated,  in  con- 
trast, were  so  out  of  sight  as  to  be  out  of 
mind  to  all  but  the  most  sensitive  teachers 
and  students." 

—  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr., 

Once  To  Every  Man 

[N.Y.:Atheneum,  1977],  p.  130 

If  the  role  of  the  intellectual  is  to  try  to 
speak  for  those  least  able  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  listen  to  those  least 
likely  to  be  heard,  the  dilemma  of 
Williams  must  always  be  to  maintain  some 
vision  of  Camus'  humiliated  amidst  all  the 
beauty.  From  the  very  personal 
perspective  of  a  member  of  the  junior 
faculty  since  1975,  the  last  half  of  the  '70's 
appears  to  have  been  a  time  in  which 
many  students  and  faculty  did  more  than 
an  adequate  job  of  keeping  in  mind  Camus' 
balance.  In  retrospect  this  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  very  special  time  at  Williams 
unlikely  to  be  repeated  soon  again. 

One  can  best  understand  Williams  by 
thinliing  of  it  as  ten  years  behind  the  times. 
The  recruitment  of  a  more  diversified 
faculty  at  Williams  occurred  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
faculty  made  necessary  by  coeducation 
afforded  Williams  the  opportunity,  but  the 
most  important  reason  for  this 
development  was  the  definitive  break 
from  the  "old  boy"  network.  Numerous 
departments  during  this  period  ended 
their  practice  of  calling  the  "old  boys"  at 
Harvard  and  the  rest  to  ask  them  to  send 
up  their  best  graduate  student.  Prodded  by 
affirmative  action  guidelines  and  other 
forces  of  the  1960's,  Williams  conducted 
truly  national  searches  for  candidates. 
Faculty  from  unfamiliar  places  and  public 
universities  were  increasingly  hired  and 
more  women  and  minorities  appeared. 
Less  predictable  was  the  influx  of  faculty 
whose  views  were  profoundly  affected  by 
the  '60's  and  came  from  a  more  diverse 
social  class  background.  They  were,  at 
times,  less  in  awe  of  the  Williams 
experience. 

■"/n  the  lost  ha\i  of  the 
'70's,  the  faculty  has 
been  more  diverse  than 
the  student  body" 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  oi 
this  development  was  a  frontal  assault  on 
the  notion  of  Williams  as  an  institution 
without  conflicting  interests  among 
faculty,  students  and  administrators. 
Junior  faculty  had  recently,  as  graduate 
students,  waged  political  and  curricular 
battles  with  the  tenured  faculty  and  the 
administration.  They  were  not  convinced 
that  there  was,  for  example,  no 
administration  at  Williams  but  rather 
faculty  who  happened  to  administrate. 
Many  of  these  new  faculty  looked  on 
students  as  natural  allies,  and  there  was 
for  a  time  at  Williams  in  the  late  '70's  a 
period  of  student-faculty  alliances  over 
such  issues  as  gay  rights,  sexism  and 
(Jivestiture. 

The  political  content  of  these  issues 
reminds  me  that  at  a  time  when  many 
colleges  and  universities  were  firing  their 
"radical"  faculty  from  the  60's  and  early 
'70's,  Williams  in  the  mid-1970's  was  hiring 
some.  I  can  vividly  recall  the  issue  of  the 
Re-Ad  which  portrayed  Fernald  House  as 
quaking  with  the  arrival  of  radical 
economist  Sam  Rosenberg  in  1975.  A 
number  of  faculty  who  were  radical  came 
to  Williams  in  the  mid-'70's. 


I  am  templed  to  say  that,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1970's,  the  faculty  has  been  more 
diverse  than  the  student  body.  In  terms  of 
ethnicity  and  socio-economic  background, 
this  seems  true.  Yet  on  some  issues,  the 
faculty  has  only  been  activated  by  student 
pressure.  I  recall  that  in  January  1976, 
during  my  first  winter  study  at  Williams  I 
team-taught  a  course  called,  "Sex  and 
Politics,"  with  a  lesbian,  feminist  student. 
There  were  nearly  30  students  enrolled.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  students  were 
desperate  to  talk  to  each  other  about  more 
personal  and  less  academic  matters— the 
meaning  of  divorce  for  their  parents  and 


Richard     Nuccio 


the  parents  of  friends,  how  to  combine  love 
relationships  with  demanding  careers  and 
similar  problem.  They  were  surprised  to 
hear  other  students  had  an  interest.  The 
idea  of  winter  study  as  a  chance  for 
conversation  and  contact  not  allowed  by 
the  pressures  of  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  came  through  very  clearly.  The 
desires  of  my  co-teacher  and  I  for 
academic  rigor  in  the  project  were 
shunted  aside  as  students  implemented 
their  desires  to  meet  four  or  five  times  a 
week  and  talk  as  well  as  read,  feel  as  well 
as  think.  My  student  colleague  soothed  my 
fears  about  rigor  and  all  of  us  spent  a  very 
special  time  together. 

The  issue  of  sexism  reappeared  when 
the  infamous  library  incident  galvanized 
campus  opinion.  Students  pressed  the 
issue  while  the  administration  (rather, 
faculty  who  were  administrating) 
conducted  a  holding  operation  and  a 
number  of  primarily  junior  female  faculty 
members  broke  an  unwritten  rule  of 
Williams  to  publicly  protest  sexism  on 
campus.  After  the  dust  settled,  the  sexism 
issue  was  transformed  into  the  gay  rights 
issue  through  the  motivation  and  activism 
of  gay  students.  A  faculty-student  alliance 
pushed  the  issue  as  far  as  a  faculty  vote  on 
a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  College 
bulletin,  where  it  was  defeated  along 
senior  faculty/junior  faculty  lines. 

The  necessity  of  student-faculty 
cooperation  for  any  student-initiated 
changes  at  Williams  was  most 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  relative 
success  achieved  by  protests  surrounding 


Williams'  involvement  in  South  Africa.  A 
trio  of  two  students  and  one  faculty 
member  mobilized  an  important  number 
of  faculty  and  students.  Hard  work, 
coordination  and  a  clear  issue  made  for 
substantial  progress  in  the  raising  of 
institutional  consciousness  about  South 
Africa.  When  the  first  protests  began,  the 
college  and  trustees  denied  that  Williams' 
investments  had  any  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  horror  of  apartheid.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  all  agreed  that  the 
College  must,  indeed,  do  something;  what 
specific  measures— invest  of  divest—  were 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  was  the 
only  issue. 

Peace  and  Quiet 

From  that  high  point  of  activism  on 
campus,  relative  peace  and  quiet  have 
prevailed.  The  end  of  the  1970's  at 
Williams  (and  perhaps  of  the  influence  of 
the  1960's— socialized  faculty)  is  best 
symbolized  by  the  admission  of  the  former 
Shah's  son,  Reza  Pahlavi.  Much  of  the 
nation  reverberated  to  shouts  of  "Death  to 
the  Shah!"  or  alternately  "Nuke  the 
AyatoUah!"  Williams  became,  as  one 
student  newspaper  put  it,  a  "quiet  college 
fit  for  a  prince."  As  Williams  hired  its  first 
affirmative  action  officer,  the  "old  boy" 
network  seemed  to  be  reasserting  itself  in 
the  academic  professions  nationally. 
Market  forces  as  well  as  more  general 
economic  conditions  were  encouraging  the 
return  of  the  gentleman  (lady?)  scholar. 
Remaining  faithful  to  beauty  and  the 
humiliated  will  be  far  more  difficult  under 
these  circumstances. 


Smith  looks  ahead  to  the  '80s 


by  Phil  Smith 

Thoughts  about  college  admissions  for 
the  1980's  inevitably  focus  on  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  eighteen-year-olds  for  this 
decade  and  the  rising  costs  of  education. 
The  gloomiest  of  forecasts  predict  the 
college  going  population  will  drop  by  20  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  and  that  approximately 
200  colleges,  mostly  private,  will  fold 
during  the  coming  decade.  Combined  with 
the  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
graduating  high  school  seniors  is  a 
demographic  shift  away  from  the 
Northeast  and  towards  the  Sunbelt  areas. 

The  effect  of  the  poplUlation  decline  and 
demographic  shifts  may  be  more 
pronounced  at  Williams  than  at  a  liberal 
arts  college  in  Texas,  for  example. 

Despite  a  justifiable  concern  about  the 
difficult  trends  for  the  1980's,  I  am 
optimistic.  Williams  is  entering  the  decade 
in  a  stronger  position  than  it  has  ever 
enjoyed  on  the  admissions  front.  Both  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  applications  to 
Williams  remain  at  near  record  levels, 
and  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
overall  application  base  is  broadening. 

The  major  changes  at  Williams  during 
the  1960's,  all  crucial  to  our  healthy 
position,  have  been  consolidated  during 
the  '70's.  The  successful  shift  to  co- 
education has  been  a  primary  factor  in  our 
attracting  so  many  bright  secondary 
school  seniors.  The  move  away  from 
fraternities  has  also  helped.  Other 
important  changes  have  been  the 
increased  size  of  the  College  and  the 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  with  the  4-1-4 
calendar. 

Size  and  Quality 

Applicants  today  seem  especially 
interested  in  keeping  a  variety  of  options 
open.  It  is  doubtful  to  me  that  a  college  of 
just  1200  students,  even  if  it  were  co- 
educational, could  offer  the  range  and 
diversity  that  students  now  desire.  Size  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  delicate 
dquilibrium  of  a  successful  college 
community.  In  my  estimation,  the  decision 
to  increase  the  size  of  Williams  by  50  per 
cent  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
attractiveness  of  Williams  to  today's 
secondary  school  seniors.  The  larger 
college  can  still  provide  an  individualized 
education  for  each  students,  while  being 
perceived  as  offering  a  broader  set  of 
options,  both  academically  and 
personally. 

Quality  seems  to  be  the  key  word  in  the 
college  selection  process  for  most 
students.  As  long  as  Williams  continues  to 
provide  quality  undergraduate  teaching 
and  if  Ihe  quality  of  undergraduate  life 
remains  individualized  and  vital,  allowing 


lor  a  range  of  personal  options  during  the 
course  of  a  four-year  degree  program,  I 
believe  that  Williams  will  continue  to 
attract  more  than  its  share  of  bright 
eighteen-year-olds. 

Parents  seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  for 
quality  education,  as  long  as  the  quality  is 
clearly  perceived.  Applications  this  year 
are  running  counter  to  the  downturn  in  the 
economy.  What  I  hear  from  parents  and 
students  is  that  they  will  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  pay  for  quality 
education  at  the  very  strongest  colleges, 
but  not  if  the  college  is  not  perceived  to 
present  outstanding  quality. 

Difficulties  of  the 
Coming  Decade 

Maintaining  the  momentum  and  vitality 
of  a  quality  teaching  faculty  in  a  decade  of 
no  growth  in  faculty  members  presents 
many  difficulties,  especially  in  a  time 
when  the  teaching  profession  is  at  a  low 
ebb  in  prestige  and  inflation  runs  ahead  of 
salaries.  The  increased  pressures  on  dual 
career  families  where  one  member  of  the 
family  is  employed  outside  Williamstown 
inevitably  affect  the  amount  of  time  a 
faculty  member  has  to  spend  with  students 
outside  the  classroom. 

"Despite  a  justifiable 
concern  about  the 
difficult  trends  for  the 
'80's,  I'am  optimistic" 

Professionally,  Williams  faculty  will  be 
faced  with  more  demands  upon  their  time 
for  research  and  publishing.  The  job 
market  in  a  no-growth  profession  is  such, 
that  younger  faculty  must  devote  more 
time  to  developing  credentials  for  second 
jobs:  Williams'  policy  is  to  tenure  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  its  assistant 
professors. 

Williams  sfudents  are  remarkably 
demanding  of  their  faculty.  As  personal 
and  professional  demands  on  faculty 
increase,  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
faculty  are  willing  and-or  able  to  devote  to 
interaction  with  students  decreases,  as  I 
see  happening  already  in  the  formal 
advising  of  students,  I  fear  the  diminished 
appeal  of  Williams  as  an  institution  where 
faculty  are  readily  accessible. 

Setting 
The  physical  setting  of  Williams  is  a 
major  advantage  with  many  candidates. 
Our  isolation  from  other  colleges  and  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  share  programs  with 
a  commuting  consortium  of  colleges  may 
be  more  disadvantageous  as  resources  get 
tighter. 


One  of  my  hopes  for  the  coming  decade 
is  that  the  Twelve  College  Exchange, 
NESCAC,  COFHE  or  another  consortium 
might  take  on  more  of  a  dimension  of 
shared  educational  resources.  Shared 
curriculum  development  and  the  sharing 
of  specialized  programs  could  be  one  way 
to  cope  with  the  increasingly  specialized 
growth  in  some  educational  fields.  It  also 
may  be  a  way  of  coping  with  escalating 
library  and  support  facility  costs. 

Problems  of  Federal  Regulations 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  difficulty  for 
college  admissions  for  the  coming  decade 
will  be  the  specter  of  increased  federal 
regulations.  There  are  bills  pending  in  the 
Congress  which  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  use  of  aptitude  tests.  These  bills  go 
beyond  recent  New  York  State  legislation. 
Another  possible  bill  is  one  which  would 
expand  upon  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  the  so-called 
Buckley  Amendment,  to  open  all  files  to  all 
candidates.  There  is  a  legitimate  tension 
between  the  right  to  know  and  the  right  of 
privacy. 

Financial  assistance  to  candidates  is 
increasingly  tied  to  federal  policy  and 
government  money.  I  suspect  that  the 
financial  aid  application  procedures  will 
increasingly  be  dominated  by  federal 
regulations.  This  fact,  already  evident  in 
our  relationship  with  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  of  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  will  add  to  the 
complications  of  life.  The  bottom  line  is 
whether  increased  federal  monetary 
assistance  will  be  worth  the  regulatory 
costs. 

continued  on    page  8 
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The  1970 's:  a  look  at  Williams  and  the  world 


1970 


III  the  World 

A  federal  jury  Feb.  18  found  the 
defendants  in  the  "Chlca(»() 
Seven"  trial  innocent  of 
conspiring  to  incite  riots  during 
the  19()8  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  crossed  the  Cambodian 
borders  April  M  to  get  at  enemy 
bases.  Four  students  were  killed, 
May  4,  during  a  Kent  State 
University  protest  against  the 
war. 
At  Williams 

Change,  reform,  and  revision 
characterized  1970  at  Williams. 
Student  and  faculty  activism 
reflected  concern  with  women's 
rights,  racism,  and  the  Vietnam 
War. 

A  significant  adjustment  of 
College  policy  was  the 
acceptance  of  five  female  juniors 
as  transfer  students  in  January. 
Administrators  wanted 
upperclass  women  on  campus  to 
act  as  "big  sisters"  for  the 
ninety-five  freshman  women  who 
would  arrive  in  September.  The 
original  transfers  from  Vassar, 
Mt.  Holyoke  and  Smith  were 
impressed  by  the  "Williams 
spirit  ...  an  infectious 
enthusiasm  to  get  involved  and 
enjoy  college  life,"  They  thought 
Williams  was  "far  out"  and 
"dug"  the  mountains.  Females 
were  also  incorporated  into  the 
administration  in  February,  with 
the  appointment  of  Nancy 
Mclntire  as  the  first  woman 
dean. 

Racism  was  still  a  problem  at 
Williams  a  year  after  the 
occupation  of  Hopkins  Hall  by 
dissatisfied  black  students  in  the 
spring  of  1969.  The  Admissions 
office  promised  a  greater 
diversity  of  students  including 
more  blacks,  foreign  students 
and  co-eds. 

The  establishment  of  the 
Environmental  Studies  Major 
and  the  Williams  Habitable 
Earth  Week  (WHEW),  which 
initiated  the  recycling  of  bottles 
and  cans  and  other  clean-up 
projects,  revealed  a  new  campus 
awareness  of  ecological 
problems.  In  September, 
environmentalist  Barry  C. 
Commoner  spoke  at  Convocation, 
and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
praised  the  Williams  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies  in  a 
speech  to  the  Berkshire 
Community  College.  Natural 
foods  hit  Williamstown  when  two 
students  opened  a  store  on  Water 
Street,  and  a  health  food- 
boutique-headshop-coffee    house 


called  Mother's  Image  opened  in 
town,  featuring  live  music  and 
homemade  breads  in  a  dark, 
dishevelled  "dugout." 

Other  important  developments 
included  the  initiation  of 
sociology  courses  by  Professor 
Robert  Friedrichs,  and  the 
formulation  of  the  History  of 
Ideas  department,  coordinated 
by  Professor  Daniel  O'CJonnor.  A 
new  emphasis  on  education  as 
experience  resulted  in  the  first 
Williams  in  India  Program.  This 
philosophy  coupled  with  the 
"T.V."  culture  of  the  70's  brought 
more  films  into  the  classroom  as 
alternatives  to  traditional  book 
and  lecture  teaching  techniques. 
The  College  Council  advocated  a 
student  committee  on  tenure, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  student 
perspectives  and  the  re- 
affirmation of  the  primacy  of 
teaching  ability. 

Students  participated  in  an  all- 
College  strike  in  May  protesting 
Nixon's  decision  to  bomb 
Cambodia.  President  Sawyer 
held  an  all-College  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problem,  and  classes 
were  cancelled  for  two  days. 
The  construction  of  Mission 
Park  promised  to  improve 
housing  conditions  on  campus. 
Women's  quarters  were 
restricted  to  Prospect  and 
Hopkins.  Freshmen  preferred 
dorms  to  row  houses.  In  fact, 
Greylock  and  Berspect  (now 
Fitch  and  Prospect)  houses 
banned  row  house  members  from 
their  dining  halls. 


'I'his  (irtiiiv  was  researched  by 
Aiinuhi'llu  Cone,  Sally  Coxe, 
Susan  Edwards,  Betsy  McKee, 
Kiimla  Prasad,  Elisabeth 
Hi>snaf{h' .  Mihe  Sutlon. 


1971 


III  the  World 

Charles  Manson  and  three  of 
his  followers  were  found  guilty 
Jan.  26  of  first-degree  murder  in 
the  slaying  of  actress  Sharon 
Tale. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all 
elections  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

A  court-martial  jury  convicted 
Lt.  E.  William  Calley  Jr.  of  the 
premeditated  murder  of  22  South 
Vietnamese. 

U.S.  bombers  struck  massively 
in  North  Vietnam  for  5  days  in 
December. 
At  Williams 

In  1971,  prices  were  higher,  but 


the  general  mood  of  the  school 
was  similar  to  the  previous  year. 
Concern  about  the  eligibility  of 
freshmen  for  the  draft  led 
President  Sawyer  to  send  a 
telegram  to  John  Biennis, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  October, 
a  twenty-six  hour  vigil  to  protest 
the  Vietnam  war  was  held. 

A  more  apathetic  attitude 
seemed  to  arise  in  campus 
affairs.  In  February,  the  first 
popular  election  of  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  College 
Council  was  declared  invalid 
after  only  49  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  voted.  Student 
interest  and  activity  focused  on 
partying  and  amusement. 

1971  witnessed  several  positive 
changes  in  school  policy. 
Saturday  classes  were  abolished 
and  eight  o'clock  classes  were  re- 
established. A  new  Honor  Code 
allowed  take-home  and  self- 
scheduled  exams. 

In  June  of  1971,  the  first  seven 
women  graduated  from 
Williams.  All  were  recognized 
with  honorary  distinction  and 
Joan  Hertzberg,  a  psychology 
major,  was  class  valedictorian. 
The  following  September,  134 
frosh  women  arrived  and  were 
housed  in  Sage  and  half  of 
Lehman.  Construction  began  on 
the  Tyler  Annex,  and  plans  for 
the  new  Williams  Inn  and  Morgan 
renovations  were  formulated. 

The  football  team  captured  the 
Little  Three  title,  defeating 
Amherst,  31-14.  In  March,  a 
women's  basketball  team  of  two 
coeds,  three  student  wives,  and 
one  high  school  student,  travelled 
to  Vassar  in  the  first  women's 
intercollegiate  event  in  Williams 
history.  They  lost  50-16. 

For  Halloween,  two  creative 
students  "dressed"  the  Lasell 
clock  up  as  Mickey  Mouse. 

Adaptation  to  coeducation 
progressed  fairly  smoothly, 
though  women  were  still  a 
novelty,  not  yet  accepted  as  equal 
members  of  the  College 
community.  In  fact,  women  were 
paid  lower  wages  than  men  in 
1971,  and  coeds  often  had  to  share 
one-room  doubles,  unlike  their 
luckier        male        classmates. 


March  22.  The  last  U.S.  combat 
troops  left  Vietnam  Aug.  11.  Five 
men  were  arrested  June  17  for 
breaking  into  the  offices  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
in  the  Watergate  complex  in 
Washington. 

The  Senate  ratified  the 
strategic  arms  treaty  limiting  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  to  two 
antibalHstic  missile  sites  each. 

Al  Williams 

In  1972  much  of  the  action  on 
campus  was  inspired  by  national 


1972 


III     (he     World 

Pros.  Nixon  arrived  in  Peking, 
Feb.  21  foran  8-day  visit  to  China. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment 
banning  discrimination  of  women 
was   approved   by    the    Senate, 


Seven  years  after  this  shot  was  taken,  students  still  agree  that  Sawyer  is  the  pits. 


At  his  1973  inauguration, 
President  John  Chandler  had  yet 
to  endure  the  trials  of  dealing 
with  racism,  sexism,  sexual 
orientation,  and  throwing  out  the 
first  trumpet,  (photo  by  Doughty) 

and  international  turmoil.  With 
the  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  Williams  students 
became  involved  in  serious 
protest.  The  possibility  of  a 
student  strike  was  discussed  but 
did  not  occur.  One  alternative, 
actively  pursued  by  several 
students,  was  a  fundraising  drive 
for  the  Quang  Ngai  Hospital,  to 
help  war  victims. 

Allard  Lowenstein,  chairman 
of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  said,  in  a  speech  at 
Williams,  "blowing  up  a  toilet  or 
giving  money  to  a  hospital  will 
not  end  the  war.  More  limbs  are 
being  blown  off  than  we  can 
purchase."  He  suggested  that 
only  through  the  defeat  of 
President  Nixon  could  the  war  be 
stopped. 

Many  students  felt  the  election 
was  a  chance  to  make  their  most 
important  anti-war  contribution. 
The  vast  majority  of  students 
registered  to  vote  supported 
George  McGovern.  In  an  opinion 
poll  taken  on  campus,  McGovern 
beat  Nixon  563  to  191. 

1972  was  a  year  of  racial 
tensions  on  campus,  influenced 
by  outside  events  and  by  the 
growing  number  of  minority 
students  at  Williams.  In 
February,  the  Afro-American 
Society  occupied  the  Snack  Bar  in 
Baxter  for  2'^  hours  to  "expose 
the  overt  racial  abuses  aimed  at 
black  students,  and  the 
organizational  inadequacies  of 
the  College  Snack  Bar."  They 
cited  a  list  of  grievances  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  organize  a 
boycott  of  the  Snack  Bar. 

In  the  fall,  the  Afro-American 
Society  became  the  Williams 
Black  Student  Union,  in  order  to 
"provide  a  new  orientation  for 
black  conception  of  its  identity 
and  role  at  Williams."  The  group 
sponsored  a  Black  Professionals' 
Career  Conference,  "to  provide 
some  direction  and  hopefully 
affect  incentives  for  black 
students  by  presenting  some  real 
alternatives  after  Williams." 

Morgan  Hall  was  renovated 
despite  problems  with  striking 
workers.  Tyler  Annex  was  built 
and  Garfield  and  Wood  merged. 
In  these  early  days  of  co- 
education,   many    houses   made 


the  traumatic  decision  to  include 
women. 

Student  interest  in  organic 
foods  grew  and  the  College  Food 
Service  introduced  yogurt,  brown 
rice,  and  granola  on  the  South 
side  of  Baxter.  Trustee  Guest 
Meals  were  instituted  as  a  way 
for  students  to  get  to  talk  to 
Trustees. 

About  250  students  got  their 
hair  clipped  short,  hoping  to  be 
cast  as  extras  in  The  Way  We 
Were.  Delays  in  preparation  of 
the  movie  unfortunately  resulted 
in  a  move  to  Union  College, 
leaving  Williams  with  many 
angry  crew-cut  students  but  no 
footage. 

Mark  Blundell  of  Career 
Counselling  said,  "Business  is 
still  a  foreign  or  dirty  word  to 
most  of  us.  Whether  it  be  from  a 
sense  of  disenchantment  with 
family  background,  or  a  youth 
culture  'anti-military-industrial 
establishment'  ethos,  or  just  a 
simple  dislike  of  all  that's 
implied  by  a  formal  skirt  and 
blouse  or  a  suit  and  tie,  we  are  not 
embracing  the  business  world  in 
the  numbers  of  years  past." 


1973 


In  the  World 

The  end  of  the  military  draft 
was  announced  Jan.  27. 

Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev 
visited  the  U.S.  June  16. 

The  Federal  Trade 

Commission  charged  U.S.  oil 
companies  with  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  refining  of  petroleum 
products. 

The  Alaska  pipeline  bill  was 
signed  Nov.  16. 

At  Williams 

President  Sawyer  resigned  and 
John  Chandler  took  over.  The 
Search  Committee  reported  their 
choice  of  Chandler  was  the  "end 
product  of  a  search  that  began 
with  175  nominations." 

A  surprisingly  controversial 
change  was  the  plan  for  the  new 
library.  Students  objected  to 
everything  from  its  site  to  the 
way  the  aisles  were  designed. 
One  letter  to  the  paper  labeled  it 
"Der  Fuhrer's  Bunker."  It  was 
felt  that  the  large  scale  of  Sawyer 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  center 
of  campus  and  would  spoil  the 
small-college  atmosphere. 

The  first  few  classes  of  women 
faced  some  hardships.  One 
woman  wrote  to  the  Record- 
Advocate  about  the  memories 
she  would  treasure  of  sitting  in 
the  library  on  Homecoming  night 
with  most  of  her  female 
classmates,  rereading  novels, 
while  Skidmore  women  danced 
with  Williams  men. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  being  a  woman  on  a 
male-dominated  campus,  a  group 
of  women  formed  "The  Williams 
Women." 

The  drinking  age  was  lowered 
to  18.  Yet  there  was  only  the 
Purple  Pub  to  satisfy  thirsty 
students.  T+ie  College  obtained  a 
license  to  sell  beer  and  wine  in 
the  Alumni  House  on  Spring 
Street,  and  the  Log  was  born. 
Spring  Street  residents  were  not 
pleased  and  filed  several 
petitions  in  protest  with  the 
Alcoholic  Beverages 
Commission. 

Free  University  started  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Andy  Simon  '73. 
The  Record-Advocate  reported, 
"It's  success  was  certainly  not 
clear  from  the  start;  in  fact  only 
eight  people  attended  the  first 
organizational  meeting."  ...  In 
the  end  more  than  400  students 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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attended  the  January 
organizational  meeting,  and 
more  than  250  attended  classes 
regularly, 

Watergate  continued,  and  the 
Record-Advocate  signed  a 
petition,  along  with  83  other 
college  papers,  calling  for 
President  Nixon's  impeachment. 
According  to  one  report,  "cries 
for  impeachment  were  numerous 
and  vociferous." 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  event, 
looking  back,  was  student 
reaction  to  the  College's  decision 
to  reduce  the  heat  in  all  buildings 
from  74  to  70  degrees.  Building 
and  Grounds  reported  getting 
twenty  times  the  normal  number 
of  calls  from  students  protesting 
bitterly  at  being  forced  to  live 
under  Arctic  conditions. 

1974 

In  the  World 

Impeachment  hearings  were 
opened  May  9  against  Pres. 
Nixon.  John  D.  Ehrlichman  and 
three  White  House  "plumbers" 
were  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
violate  civil  rights.  President 
Nixon  resigned  August  9,  and 
Gerald  Ford  took  the  Oath  of 
Office.  Charges  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  abused  its 
powers  by  massive  domestic 
operations  were  published  Dec. 
24. 

At  Williams 

1974  kicked  off  with  a 
cancellation  of  the  movie, 
"Teenage  Fantasies,"  one  of  the 
many  films  to  be  shown  in 
conjunction  with  the  Winter 
Study  Project  on  pornography. 
As  if  one  no-no  wasn't  enough. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Don  Scroggin  was  indicted  in  a 
"Black  Box"  telephone  case. 
This  fraudulent  use  of  telephone 
equipment  was  itself  detected  by 
an  illegal  wiretSp  on  behalf  of 
New  England  Telephone. 

Spring  saw  many  Ephmen 
experience  the  joy  of  running 
nude  across  Baxter  Lawn  or 
through  classes.  Another  group  of 
runners  helped  Williams  set  the 
world  indoor  relay  record  as  they 
raced  a  total  of  278  miles  in  the 
Road  Runners  24-Hour  Relay. 

The  College  acquired  the 
former  Williams  Inn,  renaming  it 
Dodd  House.  Williams  spent 
$200,000  renovating  the  old  inn, 
while  Ephperson  Kathryn 
Samuel,  reference  librarian, 
appeared  on  the  NBC  quiz  show, 
"Jackpot,"  winning  $5300,  a  trip 
to  Hawaii  and  $25  worth  of  "Air 
Wick." 

Students  returning  in  the 
September  of  '74  found  their 
favorite  drink,  "Dark  Bud," 
absent  from  its  familiar  Log 
milieu,  compensated  for  their 
loss  by  the  appearance  of  the  first 
"Williams  Guide  to  Sex  on 
Campus." 

Rumblings  at  the  College 
Council  to  abolish  breakfast  were 
met  by  the  growling  stomachs  of 
those  35  per  cent  of  the  campus 
who  ate  it. 

Darkness  marked  the  start  of 
October,  when  the  College  was 
plunged  into  a  sea  of  caliginosity 
by  a  crippled  electric  generator 
atop  Pine  Cobble.  Students  joked 
about  the  benefits  of  not  being 
able  to  see  what  they  were  eating. 
The  bump  hit  Williams,  providing 
amused  spectators  at  parties 
with  a  unique  show  of  happy 
faces  and  sore  buttocks. 

Chilly  weather  set  in  with  a 
host  of  decisions  and  protests. 
Students  opposed  the 

construction  of  a  super-highway 
from  New  York  City  through 
Williamstown,   and  the  College 


Council  voted  unanimously  to 
oppose  a  centralized  mailing 
system,  so  that  mail  continued  to 
be  delivered  to  individual  houses. 
Morgan  Mid-East  and  Mid-West 
went  coed.  A  student  on  the  third 
floor  of  West  committed  suicide. 
In  sports,  Racquetwomen 
finished  the  season  with  a  10-0 
record,  and  Williams  College 
even  felt  victory  at  sea  as  four 
alums  successfully  defended  the 
America's  Cup  earlier  in  the  year 
aboard  the  Courageous. 

1975 

III  the  World 

U.S.  civilians  were  evacuated 
from  Saigon,  April  29,  as 
communist  forces  completed  the 
takeover  of  S.  Vietnam.  The  U.S. 
merchant  ship,  Mayaguez,  and 
its  crew  were  seized  by 
Cambodian  forces  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam. 

Two  assassination  attempts 
against  Pres.  Ford,  by  women  in 
California,  failed  in  September. 

FBI  agents  captured  Patricia 
Hearst,  kidnapped  Feb.  4  1974. 

At  Williams 

Visiting  speakers  were 
concerned  by  students'  ignorance 
of  the  real  world.  Ralph  Nader 
questioned  students'  knowledge 
of  corporate  structure,  and,  as 
the  value  of  our  endowments 
plummeted  more  than  $21  million 
in    only    15    months,    Pollster 


A  1977  version  of  a  real-life  doll 
Illustrates  the  difficulties  of 
separating  "sexy"  from 
"sexist." 

George  Gallup  came  to  Jesup  and 
called  college  students 
"economic  idiots," 

Food  Services  initiated  food 
rationing  and  embargoes.  Row 
house  kitchens  were  to  be  locked 
between  meal  hours  and  certain 
foodstuffs  were  available  only  in 
limited  quantities. 

In  the  meantime,  Count  Basic 
and  Buddy  Tate  performed  in  the 
third  annual  Jazz  Festival.  More 
music  hit  the  campus  when  the 
Tokyo  String  Quartet  performed 
in  Chapin.  This  musical  event, 
and  the  introduction  of  Amtrak 
service  to  Pittsfield,  proved 
Williamstown  was  becoming 
more  accessible. 

With  spring  not  far  off, 
everything  was  on  an  upswing, 
including  GPA's.  Squash 
rankings  were  impressively  high 
with  the  men  ranked  6th  and  the 
women  2nd  nationally.  Tuition 
passed  the  $5000  mark. 

After  March  brotrght  cracks  to 
Mission  Park,  April  showers 
brought  Leakey  to  the  AMT.  And 
the  Hopkins  Observatory  re- 
opened its  doors  to  the  warm 
breezes  of  May. 

Over  the  summer,  two  well- 
known  institutions  of  the 
Williams  College  cbmmunity 
disappeared;  the  word 
"Advocate"  fell  off  the  masthead 


of  this  newspaper  and  Sam 
Bronfman  was  "kidnapped." 

Students  returned  in  the  fall  of 
'75  to  find  "smilin'  Jack  Sawyer's 
hole,"  which  had  been  money- 
hungry  ($4.8  million),  now  filled 
and  geek-hungry.  Sawyer,  with 
its  "wide  expanses  of  brick  and 
crazy  fenestration,"  proved  to  be 
such  a  smashing  success  that 
reserve  room  hours  were 
extended. 

Headlines  for  the  fall  included 
"Two  Williams  students 
accompany  Hirohito  on  state  visit 
to  U.S.,"  "Raising  drinking  age 
to  19  a  threat,"  "Dean's  list  no 
longer  displayed  in  Hopkins 
Hall,"  and  "Trustees  want  more 
women."  Kevin  White  '62  was 
reelected  mayor  of  Boston  as 
Odell's  F-ballers  finished  the 
season  undefeated. 

A  Kecord  survey  showed  thai 
the  majority  of  Williams  students 
cheated:  53  per  cent  used  false 
lab  data,  25  per  cent  copied  lab 
reports,  23  per  cent  plagiarized, 
12  per  cent  copied  graded 
homework,  and  46  per  cent 
cheated  on  quizzes  and  tests. 

On  December  2nd  at  10  a.m.,  a 
frantic  doe,  a  female  deer, 
patronized  Drummond's 
Cleaners  and  Golf's  Sporting 
Goods,  crashing  through 
windows  and  knocking  over  a 
North  Adams  reporter. 


1976 


III  the  World 

The  mechanical  respirator  that 
had  been  keeping  Karen  Anne 
Quinlan  alive  for  11  months  was 
turned  off,  but  Karen  did  not  die. 

The  U.S.  celebrated  its 
Bicentennial  July  4. 

"Legionnaire's  disease"  killed 
29  persons  who  attended  an 
American  Legion  Conference 
July  21-24.  The  Viking  II  landed 
on  Mars,  Sept,  3, 

Georgia's  Jimmy  Carter  was 
elected  President. 
At  Williams 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
America's  200th  birthday  and 
regardless  of  the  Presidential 
election,  1976  offered  little  out  of 
the  ordinary.  The  Record  saluted 
the  new  school  year  with 
standard  '70's  fare;  "Campus 
lacks  political  activism,"  Few 
were  surprised  by  such  stunning 
journalistic  observations  as  "the 
student  body  has  followed  the 
national  lead  and  sunk  into  the 
political  doldrums," 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was 
notable  for  recurrent  paranoia. 
The  administration  reacted 
defensively  when  the  spectre  of 
fraternities  reared  its  previously 
vanquished  head.  An 

organization  called  the  "Adelphic 
Literary  Society"  had 
established  tentative  links  with 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  international 
fraternity  and  began  initiating 
members  in  spite  of  College 
policy  regarding  fraternities.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  met  to 
"emphasize  their  resolute 
opposition  to  efforts  of 
fraternities  to  re-establish 
themselves  among  Williams 
undergraduates  ,  .  ,"  By  the 
time  they  took  action,  however, 
the  Adelphic  Literary  Society  had 
disbanded. 

Later  that  month  unconfirmed 
rumors  of  rapes,  both  on  campus 
and  off,  led  to  a  co-ordinated 
college-town  campaign  to 
improve  and,  increase  street 
lighting  in  the  area.  Fear  was 
further  sparked  when  a  17-year 
old  Mt,  Greylock  High  student 
vanished  en  route  to  Sawyer 
Library,  Her  body  was  found 
three  weeks  later— she  had  been 
strangled, 

Ross  Keller  became  the  new 
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Divestiture  was  still  a  hot  topic  in 
became  an  issue. 

Director  of  Food  Services, 

In  April,  blacks  charged  that 
they  were  being  denied  a  fair 
chance  to  participate  on  the 
basketball  team.  The  angry 
debate  over  racism  that  tilled 
Ketord  Op-ed  pages  as  a  result 
was  best  characterized  as 
demonstrating  each  side's 
ignorance  of  the  other's  point  of 
view. 

1977 

In  the  World 

President  Jimmy  Carter 
pardoned  most  Vietnam  War 
draft  evaders,  Jan.  27. 

Convicted  murderer  Gary 
Gilmore  was  executed  Jan.  17  by 
a  Utah  firing  squad, 

A  25-hour  blackout  hit  N,Y.  City 
and  some  suburbs,  resulting  in 
massive  looting  and  vandalism. 
At  Williams 

The  debate  over  the  presence  of 
racism  at  Williams  continued  in 
September,  '77.  The  Committee 
on  Black  Students  at  Williams 
issued  a  report  complaining  that 
"white  faculty  appears  to  blacks 
to  be  unwilling  to  entertain 
alternative  ideas  which  reflect 
black  concerns,"  The 

implications  set  in  motion  by  the 
Bakke  case  added  fuel  to  the  fire; 
at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa-sponsored 
panel,  students  attacked  the 
quota  system  as  "tending  to 
propagate  the  Class  system  in 
American  society," 

The  second  major  campus 
issue  of  the  year  emerged  in 
November  when  students  voiced 
their  objections  to  a  Schlitz  ad  in 
the  Record  that  featured  a  well- 
endowed  "Dean  of  Beers,"  The 
.sexism  furor  widened  when  a 
group  of  sophomores  and  an 
inflatable  doll  sung  their  way  to 
history  in  "the  library  incident," 

College  President  John 
Chandler  rejected  a  College 
Council  bid  to  include  a  "sexual 
orientation  clause"  in  the 
College's  legal  non- 

discrimination policy  statement, 
arguing  he  did  not  want  to 
become  ensnared  by  the  intricate 


1979,  two  full  years  after  it  first 

(photo  by  Doughty) 

legalistic  interpretation  involved 
in  such  a  change  of  wording.  In 
the  end  the  clause  was  voted 
down;  the  Council  did,  however, 
pass  a  resolution  endorsing 
Chandler's  letter. 

Tyler  House  drew  campus-wide 
attention  when  its  members 
voted  to  establish  higher  dues  for 
house  marijuana  smokers  to 
provide  marijuana  at  house 
parties  in  addition  to  alcohol. 
After  an  intense,  if  brief, 
confrontation  with  the 
administration,  Tyler  backed 
down,  threatened  with 
abolishment  as  a  social  unit. 

Later  that  year,  campus 
activism  made  its  presence 
known,  as  the  Thursday  Night 
Coalition,  the  Gargoyle  Society, 
the  Williams  Feminist  Alliance, 
the  Williams  Gay  Support 
Organization  and  the  Committee 
on  Black  Students  met  jointly 
with  the  Trustee  Committee  on 
Campus  Life  in  a  co-ordinated 
effort  to  voice  their  concerns.  The 
Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition  grew  out  of  the 
Thursday  Night  Coalition  as  a 
vocal  subcommittee,  and 
confronted  President  Chandler 
with  the  implications  of  Williams' 
investments  in  South  Africa. 

Students  and  administrators 
agreed  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
communication  between  the  two 
groups,  but  on  little  else. 
Chandler  established  an 
"Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility"  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

400  students  assembled  outside 
the  Faculty  Club  at  a  candlelight 
vigil,  while  trustees  inside  heard 
from  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  students  and  faculty  favoring 
divestiture,  A  pro-divestiture 
petition  circulated  by  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Coalition  was 
endorsed  by  over  1000  students 
and  45  faculty  members.  The 
trustees,  however,  remained 
adamant  in  their  claim  that  the 
corporate  investments  were 
more  a  part  of  the  solution  to 
apartheid  than  part  of  the 
problem. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


A  familiar  Winter  Carnivaj  scene  shows  Williams  students  at  the  end 
of  their  ropes  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Some  things  never  change. 
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Dvorak  piece  pleases  audience 


The  rather  large  crowd  in 
attendance  at  last  Friday's  IMusic 
ill  the  Kound  was  treated  to  a 
pleasant  evening  of  music. 

The  program  opened  with 
Dvorak's  Quintet  opus  81  for 
piano  and  string  quartet.  Antonin 
Dvorak  was  born  in  Bohemia 
where  he  received  his  musical 
training  and  spent  most  his  life. 
Strongly  influenced  by  Wagner, 
he  was  also  a  close  friend  of 
Brahms  until  that  composer's 
death  in  1897.  This  quintet  is  a 
product  of  his  stays  in  the 
countryside  of  his  native 
Bohemia,  and  consequently  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  folk  music  of 
that  region.  It  is  a  piece  of  many 
moods  and  a  wide  variety  of 
instrumental  coloring,  and  the 
performers  seemed  to  realize 
these  demands  in  a 
straightforward  fashion. 

The  strength  of  this 
performance  lay  in  its  lyric 
treatment  of  the  melodic  ideas, 
an  area  in  which  Mr.  Heygi 
seemed  to  find  great  success.  Mr. 
Moore  perhaps  outshown  all  the 
rest  in  this  respect  with  his 
singing  tone  and  fluid  phrasing  in 
the      upper      range     of      his 


instrument.  It  was  also  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  hear  the 
viola  and  second  violin  in  other 
than  a  secondary  role. 

Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  like 
Dvorak,  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
his  native  country  with 
occasional  travels  to  Europe  but 
more  frequently  America.  A 
strong  exponent  of  native 
Brazilian  folk  music,  Villa-Lobos 
was  largely  self-taught 
preferring  to  avoid  the  classical 
European  education.  For  the 
most  part,  his  music  reflects 
ethnic  roots  through  its 
characteristic  Indian  rhythmic 
and  melodic  ideas,  the  most 
notable  examples  being  the 
Chorus  series  of  compositions 
and  nine  Bachianas  brasileiras. 

Discounting  the  breathy  flute, 
this  performance  of  the  Quintet 
for  flute,  violin,  vila,  harp  and 
cello  was  lacking  in  a  strong 
sense  of  direction  of  rhythmic 
and  melodic  material.  Precision 
of  accent  seemed  to  fail  several 
of  the  performers  resulting  in  ill- 
placed  rhythmic  accent  at 
several  points  while  simple  bad 
counting  plagued  others.  The 
technical   skill    necessary    to 


An  evening  of  Persian  storytelling  enchanged  an  SAB  Coffeehouse 
audience  last  Thursday.  (photo  by  Buckner) 


Semi-Annual  Clearance 
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produce  the  sound  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  necessary 
interpretation. 

The  Franck  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  which  closed  the 
program,  is  a  product  of  his  later, 
mature  years.  The  "cyclic"  form 
which  characterizes  this  period  is 
based  around  melodic  ideas 
which  are  represented  over  and 
over  again,  each  time  in  a 
different  expression.  The  rigidity 
of  this  format,  inherited  from  the 
Classical  era,  is  avoided  often 
through  the  chromatic  harmonic 
material  accompanying  the 
melody. 

Franck's  limited  use  of  the 
piano  as  a  soloist's  instrument  is 
reflected  in  this  sonata  although 
the  occasionally  imaginative 
treatment  of  any  ideas  given  to  it 
in  this  performance  only  served 
to  magnify  the  case.  Mr.  Heygi 
was  in  excellent  control  of 
melody,  but  the  potential  of  the 
"cyclic"  form  as  a  weapon  in 
reducing  musical  interest  began 
to  be  realized  despite 
melodramatic  lighting  effects  at 
one  point. 


Music  in  the  Round  plays  Dvorak,  Villa-LaboS/  and  Franck  to  a  full 
house.  (photo  by  Buckner) 

Zorn  show  opens  at  Clark 


Portraits  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
Paul  Verlaine,  Antonin  Proust, 
and  Auguste  Rodin  grace  the 
walls  of  the  Sterling  and 
Francine  Clark  Art  Institute  in 
Williamstown  in  a  new  exhibition 
recently  opened  entitled  "The 
Prints  of  Anders  Zorn." 
Comprising  seventy-four 
etchings  and  one  monotype,  the 
show  reveals  in  strong  yet 
sympathetic  images  the  friends 
and  daily   life  of  this   Swedish 


Ives  lecture  proves  stimulating 


A  lecture  entitled  "Charles 
Ives:  A  Flawed  Touchstone?" 
could  hardly  be  anything  less 
than  stimulating.  Those  that 
attended  Professor  Willey's 
presentation  on  the  tenth  were 
hardly  disappointed  by  either  the 
talk  or  the  performances  of  the 
Second  Violin  Sonata  and  Trio. 

Charles  Ives  was  born  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut  in  1876.  His 
father  was  the  leading  musician 
of  the  town,  conducting  bands, 
beer  orchestras,  and  church 
music;  nevertheless,  Charles 
Ives  inherited  a  mixed  musical 
background  from  his  father.  The 
typical  elements  listed  above 
were  supplemented  by 
experiements  in  bitonality, 
quarter  tone  instruments,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  listener  to 
the  source  of  sounds.  This  varied 
musical  environment  equipped 
the  younger  Ives  with  an 
exceptional  pool  of  resources. 

Nevertheless,  upon  his 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1898, 
Ives  chose  not  to  follow  a  musical 
career  as  his  father  had  done. 

Electing    insurance    as    his 


calling,  Ives  began  his  parallel 
careers,  writing  music  in  his 
spare  time  on  vacations,  on 
business  trips,  any  time  he  could 
scribble  something  down. 

A  near  fatal  heart  attack  in  1918 
brought  a  virtual  halt  to  his 
composition  but  instead 
prompted  him  to  organize  his 
works  and  see  to  their  publication 
out  of  his  own  picket.  The  hurried 
copying  and  preparation  of 
manuscripts  from  stacks  of  old 
sketches  made  for  a  great  deal  of 
errors  in  the  final  editions.  The 
fact  that  Ives  was  not  able  to  hear 
his  works  performed  made 
revision  and  final  tinkering 
impossible. 

While  these  flaws  may  tarnish 
his  work  somewhat,  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge 
Ives  as  a  touchstone,  an 
incredibly  resourceful  composer 
whose  creations  present  a 
plethora  of  novel  ideas.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  affirm  this  more 
positively  than  did  Mr.  Willey — 
piano,  Eva  Szekely — violin,  and 
Douglas  Moore— cello  in  their 
performance  of  the  violin  sonata 
and  trio. 


artist. 

Anders  Zorn  (1860-1920)  was 
one  of  the  most  acclaimed 
etchers  in  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  visited 
the  United  States  seven  times, 
where  society  figures  sought  him 
out  to  do  their  portraits.  The  style 
and  vitality  of  his  work,  with  its 
bold,  slashing  strokes  and 
dramatic  handling  of  light,  made 
him  popular  not  only  with 
connoisseurs  but  also  with  the 
general  public.  His  subject 
matter,  too,  especially  the  warm 
intimacy  of  his  domestic  scenes, 
appealed  to  collectors.  Relegated 
to  near  obscurity  after  his  death, 
Zorn  is  now  being  re-evaluated 
for  his  considerable  artistic  gifts. 

"The  Prints  of  Anders  Zorn" 
was  organized  by  the  Spencer 
Museum  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence  and  is 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  a  federal  agency.  It  will  be 
on  view  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
until  February  3.  A  112-page 
illustrated  catalogue  is  available. 

A  related  exhibition,  "Other 
Scandinavians,"  documents  the 
evolution  of  Zorn's  style  with 
examples  from  the  work  of  other 
artists,  both  Scandinavians  and 
those  like  Roditi  and  Tissot  whom 
Zorn  knew  and  with  whom  he 
worked.  Five  prints  by  the 
Norwegian  Edvard  Munch  are 
prominent  in  this  exhibition, 
which  will  also  close  February  3. 

On  Wednesday,  January  9,  at 
1:00,  a  "closing  reception"  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  January  24, 
at  5:00  p.m.,  to  both  of  which  the 
public  is  cordially  invited. 


SAB  offers  activities  on,  off  campus 


Bus  trip  to  Boston 

The  Student  Activities  Board 
has  just  signed  a  major  contract 
which  allows  its  to  present  .  .  . 
the  entire  city  of  Boston.  The 
terms  of  this  unprecedented  deal 
are  that  a  bus  will  leave  the  steps 
of  Chapin  Hall  at  8:00  A.M.  on 
Saturday,  January  19.  Likewise, 
a  bus  will  leave  Boston  for  the 
return  trip  at  midnight  Saturday, 
arriving  back  in  Williamstown  at 
approximately  3  A.M.  Sunday. 
Stops  include  major  attractions 
such  as  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 


the  new  Kennedy  Library, 
Quincy  Market,  and  the 
Cambridge  night  life.  A  special 
clause  in  the  contract,  however, 
states  that  everyone  is  free  to  do 
what  they  want  as  long  as  they 
meet  the  bus  for  the  return  trip. 
The  cost  of  the  trip  is  a  mere 
$12  per  person.  Spaces  on  the  bus 
may  be  purchased  this  week  from 
11  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  in  Baxter  Hall. 
There  are  only  46  spaces 
available  on  the  bus  and  36  people 
must  sign  up  by  1  P.M.  tomorrow 
in  order  to  confirm  the  bus 
reservation. 


Variety  at  Jesup 

The  First  Annual  Williams 
Variety  Show  will  premiere  this 
Thursday  at  8:00  in  Jesup 
Auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the 
Student  Activities  Board,  Scott 
Lankford,  will  headline  a  bill 
which  includes  Peter  Miller, 
Wendy  Barnett,  Bert  Snow,  Sax 
Freymann,  and  Scott  Sherman — 
not  the  Beaks,  but  an  incredible 
simulation  group.  Rounding  out 
the  show  will  be  Bill  Campbell 
and  Mike  Donovan,  two  of  the  top 
acts  at  the  Comedy  Connection  in 
Boston. 


WE  WANT  YOU! 
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Pros  sweep  trivia  contest 


"WTT 


by  JaniieCrist 

Eight  hours  of  frustrating, 
tnindboggling,  soul-searching 
Trivial  activity  resulted  in  a 
Trivia  Contest  victory  for  The 
Pros  from  Dover  on  the  early 
morning  of  Dec.  12. 

This  alumni  team  was 
described  by  member  Mitch  Katz 
'79  as  a  "hodgepodge,  ragtag 
bunch  consisting  of  the  greatest 
Trivial  minds."  Katz  said  that 
the  Pros  team  had 
representatives  from  seven  of  the 
major  winning  teams  of  the  last 
ten  years.  He  added  that  the  team 
had  many  friends  on  hand  who 
were  contacted  as  needed. 

Maximus  Drott,  last  year's 
first  semester  winners,  earned 
second  place  in  this  contest.  The 
team  consisted  mostly  of  former 
Lehman  people.  Member  Jim 
Suhr  '81  said  he  was  pleased  with 


their  performance,  but  noted  that 
the  event  was  "not  quite  as  good 
as  those  of  other  semesters 
because  the  questions  were  a 
little  off  the  wall." 

Making  a  fine  debut  showing  in 
third  place  was  Giga,  a 
predominately  freshman  team. 
Leader  Kevin  Weist  '81 
commented  about  a  high  point  of 
their  evening,  which  occurred 
when  "we  were  the  only  team 
that  got  the  hourly  bonus  for  our 
rendition  of  the   'Beerhunter'." 

Most  teams  started  with  20-40 
players,  ending  with  about  fifteen 
who  lasted  the  entire  time. 
Around  forty  teams  participated, 
although  many  only  called  in  for 
one  question. 

The  Pros  from  Dover,  as  the 
winning  team,  has  earned  the 
responsibility  of  hosting  next 
semester's  Trivia  contest. 
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Faculty  votes  not  to  cut  week  from  calendar 


In  their  meeting  of  December 
12,  the  faculty  voted  to  adopt  a 
calendar  for  1980-81  that  follows 
the  same  format  as  the  calendar 
used  this  year.  They  rejected  a 
proposed  calendar  that  would 
reduce  the  academic  year  a  week 
by  shortening  exam  and  reading 
period. 

Nearly  half  of  the  100  faculty 
members  present  at  the  meeting 
voted  for  the  goal  of  shortening 
the  year,  yet  they  could  not  agree 
on  the  means  of  doing  it.  Students 
present,  including  Tanya  Ryden 
'81  and  Byron  Walker  '80, 
members  of  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee,  and  Beth 
Geismar  '80,  president  of  College 
Council,  spoke  against  the 
shortened  calendar. 

The  purpose  of  shortening  the 
year.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Francis  Oakley  explained,  is 
threefold.  It  would  allow  students 
to  get  home  earlier  in  the 
summer  to  hunt  for  summer  jobs, 
as  well  as  giving  the  faculty  an 
extra  week  for  their  own 
research. 

The  change  would  also  save  the 
College  from  $25,000  to  $35,000 
annually,  he  said,  as  staff 
salaries  could  be  cut  and 
facilities  opened  to  summer 
conferences. 

"This  week  is  sheer  waste," 
Oakley  said.  "It  takes  23  days 
between  the  end  of  classes  and 
commencement.  Other  schools 
end  their  years  in  much  more 


efficient  ways." 

The  student  body  is 
unanimously  against  the  shorter 
year,  Beth  Geismar  pointed  out. 
Pressure  during  exam  period 
would  be  increased  if  there  were 
fewer  days  for  exams,  she  said. 

"Students  have  a  strong  case," 
Prof.  Russell  Bostert  of  the 
History  Dept.  agreed.  "These 
pressures  are  meaningful  to 
them."  He  suggested  shortening 
Winter  Study  to  three  weeks  as  a 
possibility.  "This  proposal,  as  well 
as  Chemistry  professor 
Lawrence  Kaplan's  suggestion  to 
cut  spring  break  by  a  week,  was 
rejected  by  the  faculty;  yet  they 
also  agreed  to  direct  the 
Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee  to  consider  other 
ways  in  which  the  academic  year 
could  be  shortened. 

By  a  vote  of  48  to  41,  the  faculty 
voted  in  favor  of  an  amended 
motion  which  requests  the 
Committee  Athletics  to  report  in 
March  1980  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  conflicts  between  athletic  and 
academic  events  will  be 
reduced— beginning  with  the' 
1980-81  schedule." 

The  amendment  deleted 
several  specific  means  for 
reducing  these  conflicts,  such  as 
a  reduction  of  the  total  number  of 
contests  scheduled  for  an  athletic 
team. 

Prof,  of  Eng.  Michael  Bell,  who 


40%  Off 


"^  All  Ivlorth  Face,  Sierra  Designs, 
Woolrich  polarguard  and  thin- 
sulate  parkas  ar\d  vests 


•^    Soleil  down  parkas  and  vests 
■i^   Selected  wool  and  flannel  shirts 

arcadian 

shop 

1  Water  Street,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
44  HousatonJc  St.,  Lenox,  Mass. 


amended  the  motion,  said  that  he 
was  not  against  these  means  of 
reducing  conflicts,  but  felt  that  it 
was  wrong  for  the  faculty  to 
elaborate  to  such  detail.  "It  is 
appropriate  that  we  state  general 
policy,"  he  said,  "not  that  we 
mandate  means.  This  might 
obscure  our  original  intent. 

Eric  Bjorland  '80,  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Honor 
System,  reported  to  the  faculty 


that  cheating  on  take  home 
exams  has  become  a  significant 
problem.  In  one  class,  he  said, 
maybe  25  per  cent  of  the  students 
collaborated  on  a  take  home 
exam.  To  solve  this  problem,  the 
Committee  is  asking  that  all  take 
home  exams  be  open  book  and 
without  time  limits,  he  said.  He 
added  that  the  Committee  was 
discussing  reinstituting  the  honor 
pledge. 


Walker  wins 
scholarship 

Continued  from  Page  1 
since  her  sophomore  year. 

Named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  her 
junior  year,  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Gargoyle  Society  and  has 
received  the  Robert  B.  Muir 
Swimming  Trophy  twice.  She 
was  also  a  Junior  Advisor. 

A  six  year  summer  reporter  for 
the  Nantucket  Inquirer  and 
Mirror,  Walker  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Williams  Record 
until  named  Editor-in-Chief  in  the 
middle  of  her  Junior  year.  She 
was  a  summer  intern  for  Time 
magazine  in  New  York  City  last 
year. 

Commenting  on  her  past  and 
future  experiences  connected 
with  her  Rhodes  Scholarship, 
Karon  said  she  feels  that  the 
interviews  "gave  me  a  good 
chance  to  think  on  my  feet.  They 
put  me  on  the  spot  and  made  me 
think  analytically.  The 
interviewing  process  was  a  real 
challenge." 

Walker  will  sail  in  September 
for  England  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  She  will  study 
English  and  American 
Literature.  The  Rhodes 
Scholarship  is  guaranteed  for  two 
years  but  students  may  apply  for 
one  year  extensions. 

"I've  never  been  abroad," 
Karon  said,  "and  I  look  forward 
to  becoming  culturally  literate." 


Elvis  Presley 
The  Beach  Boys 
Van  Morrison 
Frank  Zappa 
Eater 

David  Bowie 
David  Bowie 
Jethro  lull 


Great  Classix 

and  Somewhat  Classic 

Rock  LP's 

ON  SALE 

The  Sun  Sessions 
Pet  Sounds 
Transition 
Sleep  Dirt 
Eater 
Heroes 

Stage  (double) 
Live  (double) 
and  many  more 


$2.99 
$2.99 
$2.99 
$2.99 
$2.99 
$3.99 
$4.99 
$3.99 


TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 


129  Water  Street,  Williamstown 


458-5229 


Wednesday 

OPEN  MIKE  NIGHT 

Anyone  may  come  and  take  the  Stage 


The  Log 


Tonight 

Miller  Night 

give-aways  •  discounts 
grand  prize 


Thursday 

Junior  Night 

discounts  for  all 
card-carrying  juniors 
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1970's- 


As  a  result,  many  seniors  wore 
white  armbands  to  graduation 
that  year,  as  symbols  of  protest. 


1978 


III  Die  World 

President  Carter  decided  to 
"defer  production"  of  the 
controversial  neutron  bomb, 
April  7. 

U.S.  Senate  voted  to  turn  over 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama  on 
Dec.  31,  1999. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
June  28  that  Alan  Bakke  be 
admitted  to  a  California  medical 
school. 

More  than  900  died  in  a  mass 
suicide  at  the  People's  Temple 
Commune  in  Guyana.  Cult  leader 
Rev.  Jim  Jones  was  found  with  a 
bullet  through  his  head. 

At  Williams 

1978  started  out  as  the  year  of 
the  flu  epidemic,  with  up  to  50  or 
60  students  coming  to  the 
infirmary  each  day  at  one  point. 

Many  students  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of 
housing  freshmen  in  single  sex 
entries  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
college  community.  Many 
different  proposals  were  made, 
including  revising  or  eliminating 
the  Junior  Advisors,  having 
freshman  entries  affiliated  with 
upperclass  houses,  or  having 
freshmen  live  with 

upperclassmen.  Instead  of  acting 
on  any  of  those  suggestions,  the 
College  accepted  the  "Morgan 
Experiment",  where  a  limited 
number  of  freshmen  would  live  in 
co-ed    entries. 

The  College  gained  two  new 
deans  in  1978.  Former  Philosophy 
department  chairman  Daniel 
O'Connor  was  named  Dean  of  the 
College,  replacing  Peter  Berek, 
who  took  a  year's  sabbatical. 
Dean  Chandler,   formerly  an 


assistant  professor  of  Chemistry, 
was  named  assistant  dean. 

Grade  inflation  became  a 
major  administrative  issue  in 
1978,  as  Dean  O'Connor  vowed  to 
lower  GPAs  at  Williams, 
reasoning  that  inflated  grades 
would  make  a  Williams  diploma 
less  meaningful.  His  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  to  raise  the 
requirements  for  graduation  with 
Latin  honors. 


1979 


III  the  World 

U.S.  and  China  formally 
established  diplomatic  relations. 
Jan.  1  and  U.S. -Taiwan  ties 
were  broken 

The  Shah  fled  from  Iran,  Jan 
16.  In  February  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  returned  to 
Iran  and  established  an  Islamic 
republic. 

Chinese  troops  invaded 
Vietnam,  Feb.  17. 

Egypt  and  Israel  signed  a 
formal  Peace  Treaty  in 
Washington,  March  26,  ending  30 
years  of  war. 

A  major  nuclear  accident 
occurred  at  Three  Mile  Island  in 
Pa.,  March  28. 

The  Salt  II  Treaty  was  signed 
at  a  U.S.-Soviet  Summit,  June  18. 

Skylab  fell  to  Earth,  July  11. 

Iranian  students  seized  over  50 
American  hostages  at  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Tehran.  The  United 
Nations  Security  Council  is 
presently  considering  imposing 
economic  sanctions  on  Iran. 

Afghanistan's  government 
overthrown  as  50,000  Soviet 
troops  occupy  that  country. 

A(  Williams 

1979  saw  the  drinking  age 
raised  to  twenty,  a  move 
dismaying  most  underclassmen 
and  slightly  altering  the  college 
social  life.  Dean  O'Connor  had 
speculated  that  the  Log  might 
have  to  close  in  the   fall  as  a 


result,  but  said  he  felt  that  the 
new  law  would  have  no  real  effect 
on  house  parties.  His  fears  lor  the 
Log  proved  unfounded  as  the 
establishment  remained  open. 
Student  activism  continued  as 
many  Williams  students 
participiited       in       No      Nuke 

demonstrations  following  the 
nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  Four  Williams  students 
were  arrested  at  an  anti-nuclear 
rally  on  Wall  Street 

The  long  range  future  of  Winter 
Study  remained  in  question. 
After  much  debate  over  the 
workload  and  true  academic 
value  of  Winter  Study,  the  faculty 
decided  that  each  professor 
would  only  teach  one  out  of  two 
WSPs,  instead  of  the  two  out  of 
three  then  required.  They  also 
adopted  a  new  pass-perfunctory 
pass-fail  grading  system  for 
WSP,  and  decided  to  review  the 
entire  program  again  in  three 
years. 

The  new  Bernhard  Music 
Building  opened  in  February  of 
1979.  It  cost  $1.5  million,  and  was 
completed  a  mere  five  months 
behind  schedule. 

In  the  fall  the  Ephs  took  the 
Little  3  football  title,  the  seventh 
in  nine  years.  Out  of  the  stadium, 

a  debate  raged  about  the  proper 
role  of  athletics  at  Williams. 

In  December,  the  College 
announced  that  Hollywood  would 
soon  arrive  to  film  "A  Change  of 
Seasons."  Students  awaited 
anxiously  for  Bo  Derek,  the 
Perfect  10. 


LETTERS 


A  for  Chandler 

To  the  editor: 

I  was  interested  in  reading 
your  editorial,  "Report  Card" 
which  appeared  on  page  2  of  the 
December  11,  1979  Williams 
Kecurd. 

As  the  father  of  two  alumni — 
John,  1975  and  Jim,  1978— I'm  in 
no  position  to  give  letter  grades 
for  performance  to  most  of  the 
items  graded  in  the  editorial. 

However,  after  a  nearly  ten 
years'  association  with  the 
college,  as  a  prospective  parent, 
a  parent,  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Parents'  Council,  I  was 
dismayed  to  see  the  President's 
Office  given  only  a  C— . 

I  have  had  close  association 
with  the  office  through  John 
Chandler,  his  secretary,  Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick,  and  others,  and  am 
very  aware  of  John  Chandler's 
openness  and  availability  to 
students,  and  his  involvement 
and  dedication  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Williams  student 
body,  past,  present  and  future. 

I  noted  that  you  say  that  one  of 
the  reasons  they  got  the  C—  was 
because  of  "no  consultation  of 
outside  sources". 

Both  my  sons  were  involved  in 
informal  meetings  with  the 
president  on  many  occasions  in 
connection  with  organizations 
with  which  they  were  associated, 
and  for  other  reasons.  My  wife 


Projections  for  the  '80's- 
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Please    pick    up    Winter    Study    books    im- 
mediately—we  need    the    room    for    second 
semester  course  books. 
enzi's 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,   INC. 
'WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  01547 

Continued  from  Page  3 
Another  problem  for  the  1980's 
is  the  continued  decline  of  city 
public  schools.  Already  we  have  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  black 
students  applying  to  Williams 
and  to  similar  colleges.  As  more 
and  more  city  school  systems 
encounter  major  fiscal  problems 
and  as  the  unionization  of  the 
teaching  profession  continues,  I 
foresee  an  even  more  precipitouF 
decline  in  educational  quality 
within  urban  public  schools.  As 
well  as  becoming  a  festering 
national  tragedy,  this  fact  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  one  area 
of  diversity  in  our  applicant  pool. 


BRINGS  TO  YOU 
DIRECT  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL 

A  HIGH  ENERGY  BAND 


STEVE  SANDS  &  THE  POINTS 

Appearing  January  15  thru  27,  TUES.  thru  SUNDAYS 

FOG,  FLASH  &  LASER  SHOWS 

JAN.  V,  18, 19,  24,  25  &  27 

We  Also  Have  Great  Skiing  With  Several  Trails  And  4  Lifts 
Operating  Day  &  Night,  And  We're  Still  making  Snow! 

Williams  College  Students  Ski  For  $5.  Mon-Fri.  1  To  4:30 
avoid  the  lines  and  bring  your  student  I.D. 

BRODIE  MOUNTAIN 
Rte.  1,  New  Ashford^  Mass. 


In  the  coming  decade  Williams 
will  count  even  more  heavily 
upon  local  alumni  to  assist  in  the 
admissions  process.  We  will 
broaden  and  expand  local 
coverage  of  college  nights  and 
provide  more  visual  aids  and 
publications  from  Williamstown. 

If  the  energy  crunch  really  hits, 
it  may  be  that  more  work  will  be 
done  at  the  local  level  and  fewer 
students  and  families  will  visit 
the  campus.  Even  with  the  gas 
crisis  of  July  1979,  however,  the 
number  of  campus  visitors  has 
not  yet  decreased.  College  visits 
seem  to  have  a  high  priority,  and 
our  staff  continues  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  them. 

Key  Words  of  the '80's 

The  next  generation  of  students 
is  the  first  American  generation 
in  many  years  who  cannot  look 
forward  automatically  to  an 
easier  and  higher  standard  of 
living.  This  challenges  a 
consumer-oriented  society.  My 
feeling  is  that  Williams  College  is 
well  placed  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  decade  where  the  motto 
might  be  "smaller  is  better"  or 


Betty,  and  I  served  on  the 
Parents  Council  for  three  years, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  served 
on  the  Development  Council  as  a 
representative  of  non-alumni 
parents.  I  would  give  John 
Chandler  an  A-t-  for  outside 
consultation  and  a  12  point 
grade  average  for  overall 
performance. 

Yours  very  truly, 
William  A.  Nail,  P75,  P78 

P.S.  Aside  from  the  editorial  on 
which  I  am  maming  a  comment 
in  this  letter,  I  want  to  give  the 
staff  of  the  current  Record  all  my 
congratulations  for  the  best 
Record  issue-in-and-issue-out, 
for  at  least  the  past  five  years. 
Ex-Ed's  note:  A  C+  ,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  fight  against 
grade  inflation  begins  at  home,  is 
certainly  a  slightly  above- 
a  lie  rage   grade. ^^^ 

Missing  officers 

To  the  editor: 

Where  were  the  College  Council 
officers  last  Sunday???  What 
kind  of  example  does  the 
President,  who  complains  about 
the  lack  of  work  and  dedication 
by  other  CC  members,  set  when 
she  and  her  cohorts  miss  their 
single  one-hour  meeting  with 
students  each  week?  Do  we  need 
this  do-nothing  council,  anyway? 
A  perplexed  constituent, 
Jeffrey  P.  Trout  'SO 


"less  does  not  always  mean  less 
quality." 

If  the  code  word  for  students 
for  the  1970's  was  "diversity,"  I 
suspect  the  code  word  for  the 
'80's  will  be  "quality."  I  sense  a 
lessening  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  undergraduates  for 
diversity  but  would  hope 
Williams  will  retain  the  gains  it 
has  made  in  student,  faculty,  and 
curricular  diversity  during  the 
'70's,  while  at  the  same  time 
emphasizing  the  quality  of  the 
overall  education  available  at 
Williams. 

During  the  early  1970's  I  used  to 
refer  to  the  three  C's— Clean  Air, 
Co-education,  and  Community— 
to  explain  the  rise  in  interest  in 
Williams.  It  may  be  during  the 
1980's  that  the  code  words  will  be 
a  cluster  of  E's — Excellence, 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity, 
Energy  Efficient,  and 
Environmentally  Sound.  Above 
all,  if  Williams  retains  its  hold  on 
quality,  I  believe  that  the  College 
will  be  presented  with 
opportunities  during  the  decade 
to  enhance  its  position  among 
liberal  arts  colleges. 


Want  To  Go  South 
For  Spring  Break? 


HURRY  UP  AND  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF 
LOW  CHARTER  PRICES  TO  FT. 
LAUDERDALE  AND  MIAMI  FROM  NEW 
YORK. 

ST  AN  D  BY  $55.00  each  way 
Reserved  $170.00  round  trip 


EZ  STOUE 

FORTY-ONE  SPRING  STREET 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.01267»(413)458-5786 
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Henderson 
berates 

Buckley 


Continued  from  Page  1 
of  it.  True  to  conservative 
tradition,  he  ranged  about  the 
uselessness  of  the  public  sector's 
trying  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  masses,  calling  for  a  return  to 
free-wheeling  fast-growth 
capitalism. 

Mr.  Buckley  spent  the  first  half 
hour  attacking  the  liberals  in 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  soft 
spot — the  inefficiencies  of  federal 
distribution  of  social  welfare 
money,  and  indeed  federal 
spending  in  general.  His  point 
seemed  to  be  that  states  would  do 
much  better  spending  their  own 
money  then  by  sending  it  off  to 
Washington  to  be  spent  by  the 
feds. 

If  this  was  indeed  his  point,  one 
might  wonder  whether  fifty 
bureaucracies  are  less  wasteful 
than  one,  or  whether  poor  people 
might  gravitate  towards  those 
states  with  the  most  generous 
welfare,  thus  providing  the  latter 
with  an  intolerable  burden. 

Yet  Mr.  Buckley  need  not 
worry    about    these    questions; 


apparently  this  was  not  his  point. 
For  in  the  next  breath  he  made 
the  bulk  of  his  speech  tolhat  point 
irrelevant. 

Actually,  Mr.  Buckley  said, 
neither  the  federal  nor  the  state 
governments  should  be  spending 
much  money.  The  responsibility 
for  bettering  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  should  lie  in  the 
private  sector.  It  is  the  old 
laissez-faire  argument, 
resurrected  once  again  from,  the 
pages  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Give  capitalism  free 
rein,  produce  more,  so  there  is 
more  production  to  be  shared. 

This  was  all  fine  in  Smith's 
eighteenth  century.  But  today  the 
argument  falls  apart  in  the  face 

of  enormous  monopolistic 
corporations  and  limited  natural 
resources. 

Another  point  was  even  more 
alarming.  Mr.  Buckley  called  for 
elimination    of    the    graduated 

income  tax,  proposing  the 
replace  it  with  an  across  the 
board  15  per  cent  tax.  He  claims 
that  the  people  with  high  incomes 
would  invest  their  windfall, 
profits  providing  more  jobs  for 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

"This  would  benefit  the  poor 
immediately,"  he  said. 

Of  course,  another  way  of 
seeing  such  a  situation  might  be 
that  the  poor  will  be  paying  much 


more  in  taxes  while  the  rich  will 
be  paying  much  less.  However 
this  way  of  looking  at  things  is  too 
mundane  for  Mr.  Buckley.  I 
guess  I  just  missed  his  point. 
After  all,  the  man  is  brilliant. 

.  .  .  Rich  Henderson 


Willard 
praises 
Buckley 


Energy  contest  begins- 


Eph  cyclists  report  from  Texas 


On  December  30,  four  Williams 
students  set  off  from  San  Diego, 
Ca.  on  a  cross-country  bike  trip. 
Their  destination  is  Jacksonville , 
Florida,  approximately  3000 
miles  away.  The  four  are  seeking 
sponsors  on  campus  and  along 
the  way,  with  the  proceeds  to  go 
to  Oxfam.  The  RECORD  has 
received  the  following  report, 
dated  Jan.  9,  from  cyclist  Mike 
Behrman  '80,  as  he  and  juniors 
Steve  Colt,  Phil  Darrow,  and  Bill 
Holt  continue  their  journey. 

Van  Horn,  Texas— We  have 
gone  over  900  miles  in  11  days, 
and  the  weather  has  been  perfect 
so  far.  We've  had  around  30  flat 
tires  and  Phil  says  he  "almost 
lost  it"  after  the  16th. 

The  people  along  the  route  have 
been  very  supportive.  We  spent 
one  night  with  John  Duffield's 
('80)  parents  in  Tuscan  and  in 
Febens,  Texas  we  slept  in  the 
local  church.  A  great  deal  of  the 
trip  so  far  has  been  on  interstates 
but  now  we  hope  to  stay  off  them 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  People 
tend  to  look  at  us  a  little  funny  as 
we  ride  by.  We've  gotten  help 
from  everyone  from  a  cotton 
farmer  in  New  Mexico  who  let  us 
sleep  in  his  barn  to  an  El  Paso 
lawyer  with  whom  we  stayed. 

We've  been  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
interesting  new  situations 
especially  the  border  problems 
that  exist  between  the  US  and 


Mexico. 

New  Year's  came  in  Yuma, 
Arizona  as  we  were  walking  down 
the  street.  We  celebrated  with 
donuts,  for  having  done  120  miles 
that  day,  we  were  in  no  shape  to 
participate  in  any  strenuous 
celebration. 

We  hope  that  our  fund  raisers 
at  Williams  have  collected  a  lot  of 
pledges  for  Oxfam. 

Michael 

Phil 

Steve 

Bill 


Ed.  Note 
may  be 
RECORD. 


Pledges  or  donations 
made      through      the 


own  Congressional  districts. 

We  should  examine  Mr. 
Buckley's  statements  on  the 
graduated  income  tax  in  a 
similar  context.  The  graduated 
income  tax  system  in  its  present 
form  often  takes  up  to  60  per  cent 
of  certain  income.  This  has  the 
net  effect  of  increasing  the  value 
of  leisure  and  making  work  iess 
attractive.  People 
correspondingly  work  less, 
reducing  the  growth  of  our 
economy  and  diminishing  the 
amount  of  tax  revenue  available 
to  be  distributed  to  the  needy. 

The  present  system 

discriminates  against  those 
workers  who  take  a  second  job  or 
work  long  hours,  only  to  have 
more  than  half  of  their  money 
taxed  away,  most  likely  to  be 
wasted  in  some  bureaucratic  feat 
of  mismanagement.  Any  system 
wiiich  deprives  the  worker  of  the 
incentive  to  work  results  in  less 
for  the  worker,  less  for  those  he 
supports,  and  less  for  the 
country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who 
espouse  change  often  overstate 

their  position  to  arouse  their 
listeners  from  the  apathy  that 
seemingly  pervades  all  things.  It 
is  equally  unfortunate,  however, 
when  those  who  disagree  with 
another  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
moments  when  his  foe  really  may 
have  the  answer,  or  at  least  the 

question,  which  unlocks  a  better 
existence  for  all  people. 

.  .  .  Steve  Willard 


SKI  SALE 


Classified 

Beginning  female  musicians 
wanted  to  form  a  band  w-me. 
Into  the  Stones.  Write:  Jill 
DeVenute,  Circle  Drive,  RD 
No.  3,  Box  132,  Monroe,  N.Y. 
10950. 


KING'S 
Liquor  Store 

52  Spring  St. 

Martini  &  Rossi  Vermouth 
$3.75  /  fifth 

Pilsner  Urquell  is  in  stock 


50%  off  -    Special  rack  -  jackets 

sweaters 
warm-ups 

X-C 

40%  off  -all  1978/79  Alpine  &  X-C  skis 

30%  off  -  all  1978/79  Alpine  Boots 

20%  off  -  all  Skis,  Boots,  Warm-ups, 

Sweaters,  Vests,  Parkas,  Hats, 
75  mm  X-C  Boots. 

10%  off  -  Bindings,  Wax,  Gloves 


Goffs  Sports^  Inc. 

Spring  St.;  Williamstown 


December  and  making 
recommendations  for 
improvement  to  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  "We  saw  that  much  of 
the  waste  came  from  structural 
problems:  old  molding  and 
caulking  around  windows,"  she 
said.  "Only  a  few  students  left 
lights  on  when  rooms  weren't 
being  used.  Buildings  and 
Grounds  can  work  on  reducing 
waste  due  to  poor  caulking,  but 


we  also  want  students  to  be  more 
concerned  and  aware  of  their  use 
of  energy." 

Suggestions  to  decrease  energy 
consumption  include  turning  off 
unnecessary  lights,  closing 
drapes  at  night,  keeping  window 
closed,  using  as  few  doors  as 
possible  for  entry  and  exit,  taking 
shorter  showers  and  washing 
clothes  jn  cold  water. 


35% -50%  Off 

SALE 


Levis 


® 


DENIM  STRAIGHT  LEG  &  BOOT  JEANS 

Reg.  Price  $16.50  SCiIg  *10.50 


CORDUROY  STRAIGHT  LEG  i  BOOT  JEANS 
Reg.  Price  $16-$17.00  SqIg   ^10.50 


ADULT  &  YOUTH  LEVI  SHIRTS 

Flannel,  Work,  Etc.  ^       ■         mg^ »/     ^^M.M. 

Reg.  Price  $13.->19.00       9CI 16  4Q  %    Off 


WOMEN'S  LEVI  CORDUROY  AND 
DENIM  PANTS  &  SKIRTS,  SHIRTS, 

JACKETS,  BEND  OVER  PANTS  A  II  50%   Off 


BATHING  SUITS:  SPEEDO,  ADIDAS, 
DANSKIN  40%   Off 


MEN'S  AND  YOUTHS'  TURTLENECK 

SHIRTS 

Reg.  Price  J13W1  00       SoIg  *7.80-n2.60 


ALL  RUNNING  SHOES: 

Brooks,  Adidas,  Soucony 


HOCKEY  SKATES:  Dooust  t.aiionol 

w   Tuuk  Blades 

Reg.  Price  $85-$17S.OO 


40%  Off 


Sale'52.on05.00 


MEN'S  &  WOMEN'S  VELOUR  SHIRTS 

Reg.  Price  $25-<33.00  Sale  ^15  to  ^19.80 


GANT  SHIRTS,  FANCY  &  SOLID 

COLORS  Reg.  Price  $21.00       SqIg   ^12.60 


Squash  Racquets 

30%  off  list  prices 

Strung  with  nylon 

Bancroft  Pro  70  $16.80 

Bancroft  Super  Lite  $28.60 

Bancroft  70 -h  $31.40 

Bancroft  Black  Knight  $38.40 

Donnay  $18.75 

Plus  many  others,  including 
our  exclusive  Purple  Cow  cover 

MANY  OTHER  UNADVERTISED  SALE  ITEMS 

NO  RETURNS  OR  EXCHANGES— ALL  SALES  FINAL 

Cash  •  Matter  Charg*  •  Vlto  Only 


WILLIAMS  CO-OP 

25  SPRING  STREET,  WILLI  AMSTOWN 


SPORTS 
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Ephmen  swim  to  3-0 


by  Dave  Amlicke 

The  Men's  Swim  Team 
improved  their  perfect  record  to 
3-0  with  a  strong  win  over 
Hamilton,  62-51.  The  team  looked 
even  more  impressive  against 
Hamilton  than  they  did  in  their 
earlier  defeat  of  U.Conn.  in 
December.  Despite  the  close  final 
score  the  meet  was  actually  a 
runaway,  as  the  swimmers  won 
each  of  the  first  eight  events.  In 
the  Medley  Relay  Dave  Amlicke 
led  off  with  a  Nationals 
qualifying  backstroke  leg  and 
Dave  Rowley,  Jim  Goff,  and 
sprinter  Mark  Weeks  capitalized 
on  the  lead  to  easily  win  the 
relay.  In  his  finest  performance 
of     the     year    Rob    Bowman 

Female  swimmers 
decimate  Hamilton 

The  spring  quartet  of  freshmen 
Katy  Hudner,  Ann  Tuttle,  Liz  Jex 
and  senior  co-captain  Karon 
Walker  smashed  the  Williams 
College  200  freestyle  relay  mark 
and  established  a  New  England 
record,  1:40.3,  in  the 
Ephwomen's  108-31  drubbing  of 
Hamilton  Saturday. 

Jex  claimed  two  other  college 
records,  with  a  2:14.4  time  in  the 
200  Individual  Medley,  and  a 
24.7  50  time  in  freestyle. 

Hudner,  Tuttle,  Walker  and 
soph  Barb  Good  teamed  up  to  cop 
the  200  Medley  Relay,  1:58.2  in 
the  first  race  of  the  meet.  The 
Ephwemen  went  on  to  win  all  but 
one  event  during  the  contest. 


demolished  both  the  existing 
college  record  and  pool  record  in 
the  1000  yd.  freestyle  as  he 
splashed  to  an  amazing  ten 
minutes  flat.  The  200  yd.  freestyle 
saw  Keith  Berryhill  record  the 
team's  fastest  time  of  the  year  as 
he  won  in  1:47.6  seconds.  And 
when  the  fog  and  clouds  of  steam 
cleared  from  an  incredibly  close 
50  freestyle  race  co-captain  Tom 
Beckett  was  declared  the  winner 
and  Bill  Beckett  finished  third. 
Next,  Ben  Aaronson  and  co- 
captain  Bryan  Volpp  teamed  up 
to  easily  sweep  the  200  IM.  Jim 
Stockton  captured  the  required 
diving  event  and  Bill  Kelley  was 
third.  Hence,  by  the  end  of  diving 
the  score  read  39-13  Williams. 

Ben  Aaronson  recovered 
quickly  from  his  200  IM  victory 
and  after  the  diving  event 
powered  his  way  from  back-in- 
the-pack  to  win  the  200  butterfly. 
Mike  Regan  ignored  the  pain  of  a 
sore  shoulder  to  just  win  a  close 
100  yd.  freestyle  race.  Burke 
Miller  swam  a  fine  200 
backstroke  only  to  be  touched  out 
in  the  final  yards  by  his  opponent, 
and  Rich  Weiss  followed  a  breath 
later  for  third.  Jay  "Too  Tall" 
Thoman  stroked  to  a  strong  third 
place  finish  in  the  200 
breaststroke.  Hamilton  won  the 
final  relay  despite  the  strong 
efforts  of  a  Freshmen  relay  and 
an  Upperclassmen  relay. 

The  Men's  Swim  Team  faces 
the  tough  Div.  II  Southern  Conn, 
swim  team  January  19  at  Muir 
Pool. 


Katy  Hudner  '83,  wins  her  leg  of  the  record-breaking  relay  In  Satur- 
day's match  against  Hamilton. 

Ivy  League  squashes  Ephs 


Last  Friday,  in  what  was  sure  to 
be  one  of  its  toughest  matches  of 
the  year,  the  Williams  squash 
team  was  handed  a  9-0  defeat  by 
the  Princeton  Tigers.  Princeton 
is  undefeated  and  well  on  the  way 
to  its  third  consecutive  National 
Squash  Championship.  Coach 
Sean  Sloane  of  Williams,  a 
Princeton  graduate,  was  not 
disheartened  by  the  Ephs 
performance.  "The  guys  knew 
what  they  were  going  up  against, 
everyone  piayed  hard,  and  I  feel 
this  will  just  give  us  more 
incentive  to  improve,"  Sloane 
said. 

Though  clearly  one-sided,  the 
match  was  not  without 
excitement.  Co-captain  Chip 
Lindquist,  Williams  No.  1  player, 
faced  one  of  the  top  players  in  the 
nation  and  rose  to  the  occasion. 
After  losing  the  first  game, 
Lindquist  was  mistakenly  hit 
with  his  opponent's  racket,  and 
was  forced  to  postpone  the  match 
for  a  half  hour.  Upon  his  return. 


B-ballers  beat  Queens  College 


by  Mary  Kate  Shea 
The  men's  basketball  team 
traveled  to  New  York  for  two 
games  this  past  weekend  and 
returned  with  a  split,  defeating 
Queens  College  68-65  Fri.  night 
and  falling  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  60-57  Sat.  night, 
following  last  Tuesday's  win  over 
Babson. 

Williams  led  Queens  by  two,  30- 
28,  at  halftime,  and  paced  by 
sophomore  Al  Lewis'  10-point 
second  half  performance  was 
able  to  hold  on  for  the  three-point 
win.  The  victory  boosted  the 
Ephs'  record  to  4-2. 

The  win  over  Queens  featured  a 
well-balanced  scoring  attack 
which  included  four  players  in 
double  figures.  Lewis  led 
Williams  with  14  points  and  seven 
rebounds.  Sophomore  Bob  Lutz 
turned  in  a  solid  performance 


with  13  points  and  a  team-high 
eight  rebounds,  and  junior  Dean 
Ahlberg  and  senior  Bill  Lohrer 
each  chipped  in  12  points. 

Williams  saw  its  three-game 
win  streak  snap  as  it  lost  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  60-57. 
Behind  Ahlberg's  hot  hand  (16 
points  in  the  first  half),  the  Ephs 
pulled  out  to  a  37-25  halftime  lead 
over  the  Mariners.  But  the 
Williams'  offense  could  only 
produce  20  points  in  the  second 
stanza,  allowing  the  home  team 
to  get  back  into  the  ball  game  and 
to  eventually  win  it. 

Ahlberg  led  Williams'  scorers 
with  20  points.  Lewis  had  nine 
and  Lohrer  and  freshman  Scott 
Olesen  contributed  eight  apiece. 
The  Mariners'  Kevin  Popelka 
had  20  points;  he  was  supported 
by  John  Shelley  with  12  and  Scott 
Brueggeman  and  Bob  McGrath 


Track  team  lapped  by  MIT 


by  Ted  Congdon 

The  track  team  opened  its 
indoor  season  last  Saturday  when 
it  travelled  to  Boston  to  face  a 
sohd  MIT  contingent.  Much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  MIT 
"Engineers",  they  decisively 
beat  the  Ephmen  80  to  56. 
However  the  Williams  group 
returned  to  the  Purple  Valley  far 
from  disappointed.  Not  only  was 
the  MIT  squad  much  larger  and 
more  experienced,  the  Engineers 
gained  18  of  their  points  in  two 
events:  the  triple  jump  in  which 
Williams  had  no  entries  and  the 
35  lb.  weight  throw,  an  event 
which  the  Williams  team  is  just 
beginning  to  work  on.  Coach  Dick 
Farley  commented  later  that 
overall  the  team  performed  as 
well  as  anyone  could  expect. 

The  fact  that  Williams  won  7 
out  of  16  events  clearly  shows 
that  although  the  team  may  lack 
depth,  it  has  talent.  Scott 
Mayfield  '81  undoubtedly  had  the 


most  outstanding  performance  of 
the  day.  In  the  pole  vault,  Scott 
soared  to  a  height  of  14'  2", 
obliterating  not  only  his 
competition  but  also  the  indoor 
pole  vaulting  school  record  of  13' 
8". 

Williams  was  also  especially 
strong  in  the  shot  put.  Jim 
DeSimone  '80  threw  the  shot 
more  than  two  feet  farther  than 
the  second  place  finisher,  John 
Kowalik  '83,  another  Williams 
athlete.  DeSimone's  mark  was 
43'  9:'4". 

In  the  middle  distances 
Williams  posted  more  impressive 
victories.  Charlie  von  Arenschidt 
'82  won  the  440  yd.  run  while 
Calvin  Schnure,  taking  a  break 
from  crew,  won  the  600  yd.  In  the 
two  mile  Bo  Parker  '83  came 
from  behind  in  the  last  100  yds.  of 
the  race  to  win  the  event  in  a  time 
of  9:53.6.  A  group  of  four  Ephmen 
also  ran  off  with  the  laurels  in  the 
mile  relay. 


with  11  each. 

Strong  team  defense  and  the 
hot  scoring  touches  of  Dean 
Ahlberg  and  Al  Lewis  led  the 
team  to  an  84-79  overtime  win 
over  Babson  last  Tuesday  night. 

Williams  trailed  the  visitors  by 
a  single  basket  following  a  three- 
point  play  by  Babson's  Chris 
McMahon  with  just  0:46  left  in  the 
game.  But  Ahlberg  sent  the  game 
into  overtime  with  a  turn-around 
jumper  from  the  middle  of  the 
key  at  the  buzzer. 

Buckets  by  Ahlberg  and  Lutz, 
along  with  two  free  throws  and  a 
fast  break  lay-up  by  Lewis,  gave 
Williams  its  largest  lead  of  the 
game,  47-39,  three  minutes  into 
the  second  half.  The  Beavers 
responded  with  10  unanswered 
points  to  take  a  two-point  lead  at 
the  14:00  mark. 

Williams  erased  Babson's  lead, 
and  went  ahead  70-69,  following 
baskets  by  Ahlberg  and  Straka 
and  two  free  throws  and  a  hoop 
by  Lewis.  McMahon's  three-point 
play  put  the  Beavers  ahead 
again,  72,70,  with  0:46  remaining 
in  regulation  time,  but  Ahlberg's 
buzzer  shot  put  the  contest  into 
overtime. 

Babson  scored  the  first  hoop  in 
the  overtime  period,  but 
Williams'  tough  man-to-man 
defense  held  its  opponent  to  just 
five  more  points  in  the  period. 
Leading  78-77  with  just  over  two 
minutes  left,  the  Ephs  started  to 
pull  away  by  hitting  their  free 
throws,  which  had  been  giving 
them  trouble  throughout  the 
contest.  Ahlberg  hit  both  ends  of 
a  one-and-one  situation  with  0:50 
left,  then  senior  Bill  Lohrer  iced 
the  victory  by  going  to  the  foul 
line  twice,  at  0:34  and  0:21,  and 
hitting  two  free  throws  each  time. 
Lohrer's  foul  shots  boosted  the 
Ephs'  lead  to  84-77  with  just  0:21 
left  in  overtime. 

The  Ephs  face  a  tough 
Dartmouth  Squad  tomorrow  al 
8:00  p.m.  with  the  J.V.  contest 
at  6:00  p.m.,  both  in  Lasell. 


Lindquist  took  his  match  to  five 
games,  finally  losing  in  the  5th 
game  over-set,  18-17. 

Meanwhile,  the  Williams 
Women's  squash  team  was 
soundly  defeated  on  Saturday 
when  it  faced  the  Harvard 
Crimson  at  Cambridge.  Only 
Beckie  Chase  and  Mary  Tom 
Higgs  emerged  victors  for  the 
Ephs,  leaving  the  score  5-2  and 
evening  out  the  team's  early 
season  record  at  1-1. 

"It  points  out  that  we've  got 
some  very  good  squash  players, 
but  we  are  lacking  the  experience 
that  comes  with  individual 
competition  prior  to  the 
intercollegiate  circuit,"  said 
third  year  coach  Renzi  Lamb. 
"It's  this  experience  gap  that's 
hurting  us,  and  we'll  have  to  rely 
on  our  other  strengths  when 
facing  those  more  experienced 
teams." 

Team  captain  Chase, 
competing  in  the  No.  1  position, 
out-played  Becky  Tung,  the  top 
player  from  Harvard  who 
received  the  No.  8  intercollegiate 
ranking  last  year.  The  final  score 
of  that  match  was  15-9,  15-13,  IS- 
IS. 

The  only  other  Eph  victory 
came  in  the  match  between  No.  2 
Mary  Tom  Higghs  and  her 
Harvard  opponent  Sarah  Mlesco. 
Her  score  was  15-12,  15-13,  11-15, 
15-9. 


Holy  Cross  puts 
pucksters  on  ice 

The  hockey  team  put  together  a 
fine  defensive  effort  effort  but 
couldn't  get  its  offense  untracked 
Saturday  afternoon  as  the 
Ephmen  dropped  a  3-0  verdict  to 
a  tough  Holy  Cross  six  on  the 
Cru.saders'  rink  in  Worcester. 
The  Ephs  are  now  4-4  on  the 
season. 

Things  started  well  enough  for 
Williams  in  the  first  period  as 
senior  netminder  Mike  Moulton 
kept  the  Crusaders  at  bay  with 
some  fine  saves.  But  then  at 
10:52,  just  five  seconds  after 
Williams'  Dave  Calabro  had 
returned  to  the  ice  from  the 
penalty  box,  Holy  Cross's  Bob 
Shea  took  the  puck  from  linemate 
Owen  Dugan  and  slid  it  past 
Moulton  to  give  the  hosts  a  1-0 
edge. 

In  the  third  stanza  the  Williams 
defense  held  firm,  holding  the 
Crusaders  to  just  three  shots,  but 
the  offense  came  up  empty  once 
again  getting  off  only  eight  shots 
and  coming  up  short  on  two  more 
powerplay  opportunities.  The 
Crusaders'  Dugan  put  the  final 
nail  in  the  Ephs'  coffin  with  just 
32  seconds  remaining  in  the  game 
with  the  hosts'  final  score  of  the 
afternoon  on  an  open-net  goal. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
managed  to  come  away  with  a 
win  on  the  strength  of  hat  tricks 
by  senior  co-captain  Jim  Rooney 
and  senior  Dan  Sullivan  to  a  9-7 
victory  over  Hamilton. 

The  previous  week,  Babson 
College's  Brian  Bagley  drilled 
home  a  screaming '40  foot  slap 
shot  4:55  into  the  second  sudden- 
death  overtime  period  to  give  the 
Beavers  a  narrow  2-1  victory 
over  Williams  and  the 
championship  in  the  10th  annual 
Williams  College  Invitational 
Hockey  Tournament.  The  Ephs 
had  earned  a  berth  in  the  final 
with  a  9-6  win  over  Oswego  State. 

The  team  travels  to 
Middlebury  tomorrow  for  a  7:30 
match-up. 


Although  their  goalie  was  down  here.  Holy  Cross  blanked  the  Ephs  3-0 
Saturday. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 

Hoopers  lose  to  Harvard 


by  Beth  Winchester 

The  Women's  Basketball  team 
was  impressive  in  a  losing  effort 
Saturday  when  it  dropped  a  76-62 
decision  to  the  Harvard  Crimson. 
Although  Harvard  was  in  the  lead 
throughout  the  game,  the 
Ephwemen  hung  tough, 
continually  battling  back  from 
large  deficits.  In  fact,  Williams 
was  very  much  in  the  game  until 
well  into  the  second  half  when  a 
series  of  Eph  turnovers  and  fouls 
turned  a  shaky  5  point  Harvard 


lead  into  an  almost 
insurmountable  IB  point 
advantage  within  six  minutes. 
Ann  Dancewicz  and  Laurene 
Von  Klan  each  had  15  points  to 
lead  the  team  in  scoring  on  the 
night,  while  Monica  Grady  and 
Terry  Dancewicz  scored  14  and  12 
points,  respectively.  Despite 
these  fine  individual 

performances.  Harvard's 
patient,  crips  passing  and  strong 
rebounding  proved  too  much  for 
the  Ephs  as  their  record  fell  to  1- 
1. 
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Hollywood  pic  hits  sticks 


by  Steve  Willard  and 
John  K.  Setear 

Aspen  Productions  began 
filming  the  $8  millibri  feature 
movie  "A  Change  of  Seasons"  in 
Williamstown  this  weeli.  Director 
Noel  Black  cited  a  "classy 
Eastern  college  look"  and 
proximity  to  ski  areas  as  the 
reason  for  choosing  Williams  as 
the  campus  where  thousands  will 
see  an  English  professor 
(Anthony  Hopkins)  throw  over 
his  wife  (Shirley  MacLaine)  for 
an  attractive  co-ed  (Bo  Derek). 
The  College  will  be  identifiable  in 
the  film  to  anyone  who  has  been 
here,  but  Williams  will  not  be 
mentioned  by  name  either  in  the 
action  or  the  credits, 

The  shooting,  expected  to  last 
45  days,  began  in  Boston  and 
moved  to  Williamstown  Monday. 
300  students  and  50  "faculty 
types"  arrived  at  Lasell  Gym  at 
7:30a.m.  to  become  "atmosphere 
artists"— "extras"  to  the 
layman— for  a  basketball 
sequence  that  took  all  day  to  film, 
will  last  110  seconds  in  the  film, 
and  cost  $79,000. 

Six  Williams  students  appeared 
on  the  court  in  the  game,  joined 
by  four  top-flight  players 
recently  graduated  from  college, 
including  Williams  alum  Gerry 
Kelly,  '79.  Stanley  Wright,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  tried  out  for  the 
Boston  Celtics  earlier  this  year, 
played  the  part  of  "Bubba." 
Bubba  humiliates  Hopkins' 
character  in  a  pick-up  game, 
leading  the  male-menopausal 


English  prof  to  cheer  Bubba  on 
with  embarrassing  vociferity  at 
the  later   intercollegiate  game. 

Although  Hopkins  sank  his  first 
basketball  shot  ever,  he  was  less 
successful  in  driving  a  Porsche 
for  the  first  time.  ("Not  Tony's 
style  at  all,  that  Porsche,"  his 
wile  said  with  a  smile. )During 
Saturday's  Southworth  Street 
filming,  Hopkins  missed  a  gear 
change.  The  car  stalled  and 
coasted  to  a  stop,  accompanied 
by  the  laughter  of  all  involved— 
particularly  Hopkins,  whose 
affable  charm  was  lavished  even 
upon  lowly  extras. 

Wednesday's  shooting  allowed 
Shirley  MacLaine  to  demonstrate 
her  well-known  spunk,  While 
filming  three  shots  of  MacLaine 
and  another  actress  walking 
down  Spring  Street  and  past 
Morgan,  the  union-saddled 
director  megaphoned  pleadingly 
for  the  proper  personnel  to  turn 
off  the  noisy  generators  of  the 
motor  homes  which  double  as 
dressing  rooms.  Ms.  MacLaine 
strode  away  from  the  open- 
mouthed  production  crew  to  try 
and  turn  them  off  herself. 

Filming  at  Williams  ended 
Saturday,  as  the  $12,000-day  that 
flowed  into  the  Williamstown 
economy  will  travel  with  the 
crew  to  Bennington  and 
surrounding  areas  of  shooting. 
Each  extra  made  $35  a  day  which 
was  passed  out  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  shooting  in  neatly-stapled 
bundles  of  cash. 


Continued  on  Page  7 


Moviemakers  began  filming  "A  Change  of  Seasons"  this  week  in  Lasell  Gymnasium.        (photo  by  Read) 

Students  not  to  receive  pay  increase 


by  Rich  Henderson 

Despite  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  Minimum  wage  effective 
January  first,  most  student  pay 
rates  will  remain  at  1979  levels 
throughout  the  second  semester. 

"Traditionally  we  had  two  pay 
raises  each  year,"  explained 
Associate  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  Philip  Wick.  "One  in 
September,  when  upperclassmen 
were  given  raises  as  incentives  to 
return  to  their  old  jobs;  the 
second  in  January  after  the  new 
minimum  wage  became 
effective." 

"We  want  to  gel  out  of  this  lock- 
step  of  raising  the  wages  twice 
every  year,"  Wick  continued.  In 
the  future  we  will  try  to 
anticipate     the     next     year's 
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minimum  wage  when  setting 
rates  in  September." 

The  College  is  now  conducting 
a  review  of  student  employment 
and  hopes  to  develop  a  new 
system  of  pay  rates.  "We  want  to 
incorporate  a  simpler  system," 
said  Wick,  "involving  only  a  few 
pay  levels  according  to  the  skill 
required  for  the  job.  The  key  is  to 
create  better  uniformity  across 
campus  so  that  students  are  paid 
the  same  rate  for  the  same 
general  job  no  matter  where  they 
work."  The  current  pay  scale 
includes  dozens  of  wage  rates 
that  reflect  what  a  student  does, 
who  employs  him,  and  how  much 
experience  he  has. 

Money  was  not  a  factor  in  the 
decision  insofar  as  ability  to  pay 
the  extra  twenty  cents  per  hour  is 
concerned.  "The  difference 
would  be  negligible  in  relation  to 
our  budget,"  said  Wick. 

But  raising  wages  across  the 


board  could  cause  some 
problems.  "We  don't  want  to  tie 
our  hands  by  raising  the  highest 
wages  beyond  the  highest  level 
we  will  want  to  pay  in  September, 
for  instance,  Wick  warned.  Also, 
we  have  no  idea  how  much 
Federal  Work  Study  funding  we 
will  get  for  next  year." 

Wick  feels  that  the  student's 
liability  from  not  receiving  the 
twenty  cent  raise  would  be 
negligible,  estimating  that  it 
would  come  to  an  average  loss  of 
about  fifteen  dollars.  "We  think  it 
is  more  important  to  thoroughly 
review  the  situation  and  avoid 
pay  raises  that  would  tie  our 
hands." 

Under  federal  law,  Williams  is 
required  to  pay  its  employees  at 
least  85  per  cent  of  the  federal 
minimum  wage.  Some  student 
wages  have  been  raised  to  $2.65, 
which  is  85  per  cent  of  the  new 
Federal  Minimum  of  $3.10. 


CAP  debates  tenure 


students  enrolled  in  Winter  Study  course,  "Aikido:  the  Discipline  of  Moving  Zen,"  practice  in  Lasell 
gym.  See  story  on  Aikido,  page  g 


(photo  by  Gast) 


by  David  Steakley 

The  Committee  on 

Appointments  and  Promotions 
sends         their  promotion 

recommendations  to  the 
Williams  Board  of  Trustees  this 
week  for  approval.  The 
Committee  will  recommend  that 
Assistant  Professor  of 

Astronomy  John  D.  Lathrop  not 
be  promoted  to  Associate 
Professor         status.  This 

recommendation  makes  it  all  but 
certain  that  Professor  Lathrop 
will  leave  Williams  sometime 
next    year,    when    the    current 
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Williams    receives    Luce  grant 


Williams  has  been  awarded  a 
$120,000  grant  by  The  Henry  Luce 
Foundation  of  New  York  City  to 
support  lectures  and  courses 
about  black  Americans.  The 
grant  will  sponsor  visiting  faculty 
and  lecturers  over  a  three  year 
period. 

The  money  was  solicited  by  the 
administration  in  response  to 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Black 
Student  Union  to  the  trustees  last 
spring. 

According  to  President  John  W. 
Chandler,  the  grant  "will  enable 
the  college  to  attract 
distinguished  visitors  who  are 
expected  to  supplement  (he  kinds 
of  contributions  made  Ijy  black 
members  of  the  Williams  faculty 


and  staff."  Chandler  says  it  is 
anticipated  that  "some  visitors 
will  be  visiting  scholars  who  will 
hold  teaching  appointments, 
while  others  will  teach  in  the 
Winter  Study  Period." 

The  College  will  continue 
efforts  to  raise  a  permanent 
endowment  to  sustain  Ihe  .same 
kinds  of  enterprises  that  will  be 
financed  by  the  grant.  Chandler 
says  Williams  has  already  been 
given  a  $100,000  gifl  lowaVd  Ihe 
endowment's  initial  goal  of 
$400,000. 

Chandler  says  that  high  quality 
private  liberal  arts  colleges 
Ihroughout  tlio  country  have  a 
responsibility    lo    make    strong 


elloiMs  lo  niamtain  significant 
blucj<  enrollments  if  I  hey  are  to 
produce  leaders  to  serve  a  broad 
range  of  human  needs.  "Liberal 
arts  colleges,"  he  says,  "must  l)e 
lesponsive  lo  the  moral  necessity 
lo  bring  black  Americans  inio  the 
mainstream  of  national 
economic,  political  and  cullural 
lile  and  lo  Ihe  acute  need  of  the 
black  population  for  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers,  political 
leadei's  and  other  professionals." 
The  Advisory  Commitlee  who 
will  decide  on  how  this  money 
will  be  spent  consists  of:  Gail 
Peck,  chairman.  Donald  deB. 
Beaver.  Fred  Greene,  Francis  C. 
Oakley.  Daniel  D.  O'Connor, 
and  Claudia  A.  Dymond  '81. 


tenure  decisions  go  into  effect. 

Committee  recommendations 
are  rarely  overturned. 

The  Board  will  also  be 
considering  undisclosed 
recommendations  on  other 
professors.  Promotions  resulting 
from  these  recommendations  will 
be  announced  by  the  President's 
office  following  the  meeting  with 
the  Board. 

This  meeting  with  the  Board 
completes  a  review  process  of  all 
professors  up  for  tenure.  Each 
department  chairman  submits  to 
the  Committee  on  Appointments 
and  Promotions  (CAP)  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  professor's  fitness 
for  promotion. 

This  report  by  the  department 
is  first  submitted  to  each  full 
professor  in  the  respective 
departments  for  additions  or 
detracting  opinions.  The  CAP 
then  analyzes  Ihe  departmental 
recommendation  and  submits 
Iheir  final  recommendation  to  the 
Board  for  action.  The  CAP 
consists  of  President  Chandler, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley,  and  Provost  Neil 
Grabois,  all  of  whom  hold  their 
offices  on  this  committee  ex 
officio,  and  three  additional 
elected  members  from  among 
the  full  professors.  Current 
elected  members  are  Roger  E. 
Bolton,  J.  Hodge  Markgraf,  and 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Communication  block 

The  trustees  arrive  in  Williamstown  this  week.  It  will  probably  he 
another  visit  where  both  students  and  trustees  feel  frustrated  at  the 
lack  of  communication. 

Many  students  have  opinions  they  want  heard,  but  can't  find  the 
channels  to  communicate  them  to  the  trustees.  The  administration, 
whose  job  it  is  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  trustees  and  students,  has 
been  ineffectual  in  providing  such  avenues. 

Trustee  guest  meals,  which  supposedly  allow  trustees  and  students 
to  converse  informally  about  campus  issues,  don't  work  because 
everyone  feels  too  uncomfortable.  Often,  trustees  don't  even  show  up. 

Organized  meetings  between  student  groups  and  trustees  are  little 
better.  Members  of  student  groups,  such  as  the  Black  Student  Union  or 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition,  complain  that  the  formal  atmosphere 
makes  in-depth  discussion  impossible.  Some  even  say  they  feel  their 
opinions  aren't  respected  by  the  trustees.  Everyone  agrees  that,  if  the 
meetings  are  to  be  productive,  the  trustees  must  be  better  informed 
about  what's  happening  at  Williams. 

It  is  the  administration's  responsibility,  one  they  have  obviously 
been  neglecting,  to  keep  the  trustees  up  to  date  on  campus  issues.  It 
would  also  help  if  student  groups,  who  plan  to  meet  with  the  trustees, 
were  to  send  them  position  papers  in  advance.  This  way  students  and 
trustees  could  spend  their  meetings  looking  behind  the  facts,  rather 
than  simply  at  them. 

As  it  is,  only  one  night  of  the  trustees'  two  day  stay  is  devoted  to 
talking  with  students.  The  administration  should  provide  additional 
opportunities  for  students  with  serious  concerns  to  meet  with  trustees. 

As  our  elected  student  representatives,  members  of  the  College 
Council  should  always  be  given  this  chance.  This  would  open  up 
another  channel  between  students  and  trustees. 

The  unproductive  trustee  guest  meals  should  be  replaced  by  a 
large,  casual  dinner  where  all  the  trustees  could  meet  with  interested 
students.  Trustees  would  feel  less  self-conscious  and  students  would  be 
free  to  talk  with  different  trustees. 

The  administration  could  easily  open  all  these  channels  of  com- 
munication within  the  existing  system. 

If  steps  are  not  taken  to  improve  communication  between  trustees 
and  the  student  body,  a  student  should  be  included  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

More  big  speakers 

Mr.  Buckley's  speech  last  week  pointed  up  an  important  problem: 
nationally  known,  truely  inspiring  speakers  rarely  come  to  Williams. 
Although  Buckley  represented  the  views  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
student  body,  he  was  greeted  by  a  packed  house  and  far  more  en- 
thusiasm than  has  been  generated  by  other  speakers — or  even  con- 
certs—in the  past  few  years. 

This  suggests  that  people  not  only  enjoy  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
presented  speech  but  also  that  they  simply  enjoy  attending  speeches  by 
notable  people.  "Name"  people  have  the  added  benefit  of  attracting 
media  recognition  of  our  college,  which  is  beneficial  in  attracting  more 
applicants,  securing  more  offers  for  movies  and  the  like,  and  generally 
making  the  school  more  recognizeable  outside  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

The  Lecture  Committee,  and  other  organizations  responsible  for 
bringing  speakers  to  Williams,  should  recognize  these  benefits  and 
make  greater  efforts  to  bring  nationally-known  speakers  to  Williams. 
The  current  system  of  literally  one  hundred  speakers  each  semester 
with  perhaps  an  audience  of  only  20  or  so  each  is  clearly  worse  than 
five  or  six  national  speakers  who  can  fill  Chapin  to  capacity. 

S.H.W. 
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Stars  in  our  eyes 


Purple  Prose  is  an  informal  column  of 
personal  reflections,  written  by  members 
of  the   RECORD  staff. 

There  are  about  50  American  hostages  in 
Tehran,  80,000  Russian  troops  in 
Afghanistan,  and  three  million  starving 
people  in  Cambodia.  Gasoline  at  $1  a 
gallon  is  a  bargain;  thev^indtall  profits  tax 
has  become  a  joke;  and  storing  our 
nuclear  wastes  is  still  a  nightmare.  And  in 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  a  group  of 
people  are  making  a  Major  Motion 
Picture. 

That  is  indisputably  one  way  of  looking 
al  the  whole  riganiarole. 

The  absurdity  of  paying  all  this  attention 
to  people  who  wear  sunglasses  even  in  the 
shade  is  obvious,  particularly  in  a  town 
where  some  people  live  still  in  poverty  and 
despair.  Speculating  on  why  so  many 
inlolligent  people  care  so  much  about  the 
color  of  Bo  Derek's  coat  is  more 
challenging. 

Exaclly  why  is  "A  Change  of  Seasons" 
so  important  to  us?  Why  do  people  steal 
dressing  room  signs,  pieces  of  cardboard 
that  say  "No  Smoking  on  Set,"  and  a 
glance  at  the  stars  with  the  ingenuity  and 
earnestness  of  inspired  thieves''  Why  do 
people  jostle  one  another  to  see  a  five-foot- 
four  arrangement  of  flesh  popularly 
perceived  as  above  average  get  filmed 
crossing  Route  2'.'  We  wind  up  arguing 
about  how  grey  Anthony  Hopkin's  hair  is 
at  dinner  becuase  we're  tired  of  debating 
whether  Mrs,  Derek  is  a  "9"  or  a  "10". 
Why? 

Fun. 

Fun  is  a  word  frowned  upon  in  serious 
discussions  of  almost  anything,  but  it  is 
really  that  simple:  the  movie  is  fun.  The 
thrill  of  being  up  close  to  the  stars, 
unintellectual  as  it  may  be,  is  real.  It's  fun 
to  see  the  cameras  and  microphones  and 
people,  filming  and  recording  and  acting. 

Fun  is  a  word  frowned 
upon  in  serious 
discussions  of  almost 
anything,  but  it  is  really 
that  simple: 
the  movie  is  fun. 

The  Rest  of  the  World  has  come  to 
Williamstown,  courtesy  of  Hollywood. 
Ironically  enough,  this  intrusion  of  our 
supposed  ivory  tower  community  is  itself  a 
world  of  illusion.  A  spectator  sees  the 
endless  takes  needed  to  achieve  the  proper 
impression  spontaneity,  of  lighting 
changes  and  lens  filters  to  make  scenes 
filmed  hours  apart  look  the  same,  and  an 
actor  in  his  prime  play  the  role  of  a  man 


confused  and  humiliated  by  his  aging. 

It's  still  fun,  though,  to  hear  the 
constantly  circulating  rumors:  Bo  Derek 
stormed  off  the  set;  Anthony  Hopkins'  next 
role  will  be  Adolf  Hitler ;  John  Derek  wants 
to  make  a  movie  with  his  wife  in  it  called 
"Me,  Jane."  The  thrill  of  being  an  extra 
wears  off  at  about  the  fifth  take  of  the 
same  shot — al  $35-day,  at  least  they're  not 
cheap  thrills— but  at  least  you  get  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
organization  it  takes  to  put  a  script  to  film. 
Not  to  mention  that  you  can  henceforth  say 
with  glee  that  Williams,  far  from  being  an 
offshoot  of  a  Virginia  school,  is  the  place 
where  Bo  Derek  filmed  her  second  big 
film. 

But  maybe  there  is  something 
encouraging  to  be  drawn  from  the 
potential  for  so  many  people  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  film-making  enterprise. 
In  the  end,  "A  Change  of  Seasons"  will  be 
a  concrete— or  rather  celluloid — 
accomplishment.  The  people  involved  will 
have  CREATED  something.  They  will 
have  something  to  show  for  their  long 
hours  of  work— not  a  letter  on  a  piece  of 

PURPLE  PROSE 

paper  representing  a  semester  of  effort, 
but  something  other  people  can  share. 

You  can  see  a  movie:  it  has  bright 
colors.  You  can  hear  it:  most  of  them  have 
pleasing  soundtracks.  You  are  sure  when 
you  have  finished  it.  If  you  can  read  the 
newspapers  and  solicit  the  opinions  of 
people  around  you,  you  can  even  find  out 
what  other  people  think  about  it. 

Trying  to  solve  big  problems  is  far 
slipperier.  You  have  to  wait  a  while  to  get 
your  chance:  we  are  just  college  kids.  You 
have  a  hard  time  knowing  if  your  effort 
counts:  social  inertia  is  seemingly  all- 
conquering  and  whatever  impact  an 
individual  has  is  almost  always  immersed 
in  organizational  accomplishments.  Your 
efforts  may  take  up  too  much  time  and 
spirit:  we  all  need  to  make  money  and  we 
are  all  discouraged  by  defeats. 

If  only  thrill-seeking  curiosity  can 
justify  our  fascination  with  this  film,  our 
ability  to  gawk  at  a  commercial  film  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  pressing  preoccupations 
is  a  sad  if  eloquent  comment  on  our 
priorities. 

If  we  are  on  the  other  hand  impressed  by 
the  myriad  talents  assembled  in  making  a 
movie  and  lifted  by  the  spirit  of  creating 
something,  a  slight  extension  in  our 
thinking  may  prove  fruitful.  If  making  a 
movie  that  will  be  watched  for  a  few  hours 
and  forgotten  is  worth  it,  how  much  more 
worthwhile  is  using  our  time  to  to  think  or 
do  things  about  energy  or  disarmament  or 
kindness?  If  making  pretty  pictures  is 
justifiable,  the  struggle  to  create  some 
answers  to  nagging  questions  becomes 
irrefutably  noble.  .John  K.  Setear 
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Geismar  advocates  student  spot  on  Board  of  Trustees 


hy  Bedi  (icismar 

The  history  of  student  input  into  any 
administrative  decision,  as  we  know  it 
now,  is  a  brief  one.  Only  in  the  last  ten  or  so 
years  have  students  been  included  on 
faculty  and  administrative  committees. 
The  mechanics  of  inserting  students  into 
decision-maiiing  committees  was  quicit, 
but  the  transition  toward  an  equal  say  in 
all  areas  has  been— usually  justifiably- 
much  slower. 

Still,  the  means  for  garnering  and 
considering  student  opinion  are  weak  in 
many  ways.  This  weakness  is  as  much  an 
attitudinal  problem  on  the  part  of  faculty 
and  administration  as  it  is  a  mechanical 
weakness  in  the  system. 


!!  iiii 


Beth  Geismar  '80  is  the  President  of  the 
College  Council.  ( Photo  by  Buckner) 

The  incorporating  of  student  opinion  into 
administrative  decisions,  especially  those 
of  the  trustees,  appears  to  be  following  a 
traditional  pattern:  those  who  have  had 
total  control  (and  in  reality  still  do)  realize 
that  it  is  only  wise  to  at  least  listen  to  all 
the  factions  of  the  body  they  represent. 

Those  who  are  just  gaining  a  voice — the 
students — not  only  want  to  be  heard,  but 
they  want  visible  signs  of  their  newly- 
granted  power.  They  want  action  from  the 
trustees  to  indicate  they  have  been  heard. 
The  object  of  seeking  a  voice  in 
administrative  decisions  is  to  influence 
policy,  not  just  to  confront  authorities  with 
alternative  viewpoints. 

There  is  some  argument  as  to  whether 
students  should  have  any  say  in 
administrative  decisions.  The  importance 
of  this  opportunity  to  the  students  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  students' 
verbal  input  has  been  translated  (in 
common  usage)  to  "student  power."  They 
see  it  as  extremely  important  that  their 
opinions   be  well-considered,   while   also 


generally  realizing  that  student  sentiment 
is  only  one  factor  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

Students  now  realize  that  if  they  truly 
are  to  influence  policy  decisions,  they 
must  seek  access  to  the  top:  the  trustees. 
Students  often  feel  major  dissatisfaction  in 
dealing  with  the  trustees.  This  may  be 
unavoidable  due  to  the  dichotomy  of 
purpose  of  the  two  groups.  The  trustees' 
job  is  to  oversee  the  management  of  the 
school  and,  fundamentally,  to  insure  its 
survival— viewed  in  financial  terms. 

Students  wish  to  have  their  opinions, 
which  concern  all  the  widely  varying 
aspects  of  life  at  Williams,  considered  and 
understood.  Yet  often  students  don't  know 
where  to  turn,  how  to  make  their  opinions 
heard.  They  wonder  what  decisions,  if  any, 
may  be  swayed  on  moral  grounds.  The 
trustees  must  and  do  concern  themselves 
with  student  activities  and  concerns,  yet 
when  their  ultimate  goal  is  to  run  a 
financially  sound  operation,  student  input 
becomes  a  minor  factor  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

Students  feel  that,  ii  allowed  greater 
acce.ss  to  the  trustees,  they  could  assist 
Ihcni  ill  becoming  more  fully  aware  of 
what  current  issues  are,  and  how  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  Williams 
conmiunily  feels  about  an  issue.  While 
theirs  may  or  may  not  be  the  most 
financially  expedient  alternatives  or 
answers,  the  trustees  must  be  aware  of 
what  students  think.  This  is,  at  present, 
inadequately  handled.  Students  not  only 
need  to  he  heard  more,  they  need  to  be 
listened  to.  F'urtherniore,  they  deserve,  if 
not  a  reaction,  al  least  a  response. 

Many  students  feel  that  a  partial  answer 
to  the  problem  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
position  for  a  student  trustee.  There  are 
several  drawbacks  to  the  idea,  but  the 
benefits  are  numerous,  A  student  trustee, 
whether  elected  or  selected,  would  know 
the  perspective  of  2,000  members  of  the 
Williams  community,  and  would  be  able  to 
share  that  viewpoint  with  (he  other 
trustees  in  a  manner  which  could  only  he 
beneficial  to  all  involved. 

The  trustees  are  extremely  busy  and 
must  complete  a  lot  of  business  during 
their  brief  stays  here.  If  a  member  ol  llial 
body  were  a  student,  he  or  she  could 
consistently  acquaint  the  rest  of  the 
trustees  with  major  feelings  or  activities 
on  campus,  rather  than  superficially 
giving  student  reports  during  an  hour  of 
the  trustees'  three-day  meetings  here. 

An  additional  benefit  would  be  that  the 
student  trustee  would  be  charged  with 
keeping  the  other  trustees  informed  of  on- 
canipus  activities  during  the  months 
between  their  visits  to  campus.  To  make 


decisions  which  are  truly  In-st  for  the 
college,  the  trustees  should  know  what  is 
happening  on  campus  all  the  time.  The 
.Munini  Review  is  great  for  keeping  track 
of  old  classmates  and  who  won  the  footljall 
game,  but  it  cannot  cover  current 
controversial  events.  A  student  trustee 
could  Ix'tler  represent  all  the  news  on 
campus. 

Many  recent  changes  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  reflect  responses  to  recent 
enlightenment:  the  addition  of  women, 
minorities,  and,  in  reaction  to  the 
problems  reviewed  here,  the  addition  of 
recent  graduates.  However,  that  addition 
does  not  appear  to  have  answered  the 
Board's  true  needs  satisfactorily.  Recent 
graduates  have  numerous  other 
professional  responsibilities  which 
prevent     them    from    being    any    more 


conscious  of  current  student  concerns  than 
trustees  who  graduated  from  Williams 
decades  ago.  This  is  not  to  say  that  their 
opinions  and  decisions  are  any  less  viable 
than  any  other  trustees;  it  is  only  to  point 
out  that  there  is  still  a  need  for  a  student 
trustee. 

There  is  no  decision  made  here  which 
does  not  in  some  fashion  affect  students. 
Choice  of  speakers  and  degree  recipients, 
new  building  plans,  investment  and 
endowment  plans,  calendars  and  budgets, 
all  affect  students.  Students  should  thus 
have  some  means  of  input  into  all  these 
decisions.  II  would  !»  a  time-consuming 
and  challenging  task  for  a  student  to  be 
adquateiy  prepared  for  meetings,  and  to 
do  the  work  required  in  between  Trustee 
meetings.  Yet  the  benefit  to  all  concerned 
would  be  unlimited. 


Roles  should  stay  clearcut 


hy  I'raiicis  Dewey 

The  eflectiveness  of  student  input  into 
the  trustee  decisionmaking  process  is 
determined  largely  by  the  voluntary 
involvement  of  the  students  in  the 
College's  political  process,  and  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  prepare 
Ihemselves  to  identify  and  present  the 
important  issues  of  the  day. 

While  Williams  Is  a  private  instituticm, 
an  act  of  the  Massachu.setts  legislature  put 
us  in  business.  From  the  outset,  therefore, 
the  College  has  had  a  public  commitment 
to  operate  "lor  the  purpose  of  educating 


Francis  Dewey  is  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  has  been  since  May 
I,   1973. 


Trustees  actively  seek  access  to  students 


by  Diana  Hole  Strickler 

In  presenting  one  trustee's  views  of  the 
role  of  students  in  trustee  decision- 
making, I  shall  try  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

—In  which  recent  trustee  decisions  can 
the  influence  of  students  be  identified'.' 

—What  present  institutions  facilitate 
student  participation  in  trustee  decisions'.' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  students  have 
affected  many  trustee  decisions.  For 
example,  William  Cunningham  '73,  when  a 
senior,  was  a  member  of  the  search 
committee  which  recommended  John 
Chandler  as  the  new  President,  replacing 
John  Sawyer.  Bill  later  became  a  term 
trustee,  .serving  from  1973-1976. 

The  Black  Student  Union's  presentation 
at  the  most  recent  Thursday  evening 
meeting  of  the  Board's  Campus  Life 
Committee  clearly  influenced  the  trustees' 
decision  to  fund  a  visiting  professorship 
for  Afro-American  studies  in  the  amount  of 
$400,000.  Students'  informal  comments  to 
trustees  at  the  Thursday  night  guest 
meals,  as  well  as  students'  views 
presented  in  a  more  formal  manner,  are 
regularly  reviewed  and  cited  in  various 
trustee  decisions. 

There  are  numerous  ways  students  can 
transmit  their  vieVi's  to  trustees.  One  of  (he 
most  important  is  the  Thursday  evening 
meeting  of  the  Campus  Life  Committee, 
mentioned  above,  which  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  trustees'  visits  to  Williamstown.  The 


conmiitlee  meets  with  a  variety  of  student 
groups  according  to  an  agenda 
coordinated  by  the  College  Council. 

In  addition,  the  Degrees  Committee  of 
the  Board  includes  three  voting  student 
members  who  can  submit  names  for 
consideration  as  honorary  degree 
recipients  al  Commencement  and 
Convocation;  they  have  as  much  right  as  a 
trustee  does  to  make  their  views  known. 
The  Advisory  Conmiittee  on  Shareholder 
Respcmsibility,  includes  two  students  who 
regularly  communicate  with  the  Board's 


Diana  Strickler,  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
'73,  is  the  only  woman  trustee  who 
graduated  from  Williams. 


F'i nance  Commit  lee. 

The  trustees'  mandate,  in  my  opinion,  is 
to  oversee  the  direction,  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  Williams  College  as  a 
preeminent  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  trustees  do  not  run  Williams  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  This  function  should  be  and  is 
delegated  to  the  administration.  The  best 
way  students  can  influence  trustees  is  by 
meeting  and  talking  with  the 
administration,  informally,  and  formally 
through  the  functioning  of  the  numerous 
College  committees. 

Finally,  I  think  students  should 
acknowledge  the  genuine  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  include  on  the  Board 
qualified  young  alumni(ae).  Presumably 
young  trustees  are  easier  for  students  to 
talk  to  informally  and  are  effective 
spokesmen  of  student  views.  I  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  students  do  not  need 
"champions"  on  the  Board.  My  personal 
experience  has  been  that  all  members  of 
the  Board  respect  student  views  and  take 
their  ideas  very  seriously. 

Unfortunately,  the  trustees  are  often 
perceived  as  being  distant  from  the 
student  body,  but  I  have  observed  just  the 
opposite.  Despite  a  demanding  schedule  of 
meetings,  many  trustees  actively  seek 
access  to  students.  It  is  only  natural  for  a 
Board  of  Williams  graduates  (18  out  of  22) 
to  be  genuinely  interested  in  the  students 
of  their  own  alma  malcr. 


youth."  Our  mission  is  defined.  As  an 
educational  institution,  Williams  would  be 
violating  its  purpose  should  it  subordinate 
that  purpose  to  providing  goods,  services 
or  facilities  to  the  public,  to  making  a 
profit,  or  to  promoting  particular  political 
objectives. 

The  role  of  the  Williams  Board  of 
Trustees  is  to  establish  broad  policies  and 
to  represent  the  public  in  making  sure  that 
the  College  meets  this  broadly  defined  goal 
under  changing  conditions.  For  example, 
it  is  vital  that  the  College  in  its  daily 
routines  comply  with  all  aspects  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order  to  assure 
our  tax-exempt  status.  If  we  failed  in  this 
public  area,  essential  financial  support 
from  alumni  and  friends  would  be  lost. 

The  role  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  is  to  operate  the  College  on 
a  day-by-day  basis  in  compliance  with 
policies  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  procedures  adopted  by  the  faculty  and 
other  governing  units  within  the  College. 
In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities, 
decisions  are  required  regularly  which 
aflect  the  interests  of  the  student  body. 
Examples  of  such  decisions  include  Baxter 
Hall  menus,  calendar  revisions, 
curtailment  of  programs  or  services, 
increased  charges  and  endowment 
investment  policies. 

Sludents  have  every  right  to  take  any 
civilized  political  action  thai  seems 
suitable  to  persuade  administration, 
faculty  (and  where  necessary  the 
trustees)  to  lake  a  desired  course  of 
action.  Means  available  for  influencing 
decisions  include  open  discussion,  campus 
meetings,  well  organized  student 
representation  on  student  committees  and 
student -faculty  committees. 

Students  should  and  do  have  access  to 
trustees  through  the  Dean's  Office  and 
other  administrative  offices  and  through 
the  Trustee  Campus  Life  Committee.  The 
arrangement  for  having  trustees  dine  in 
student  dining  halls  provides  many 
students  an  opportunity  for  informal  but 
direct  discussion  of  their  concerns.  The 
degree  of  effectiveness  in  persuading 
administrators,  faculty  or  trustees  to  a 
student  point  of  view  will  ultimately 
depend  on  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  involvement  and  on 
careful  and  logical  presentations  to 
committees  and  to  other  relevant  persons 
and  groups  that  deal  with  trustees. 

Finally,  there  is  always  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  student 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Various  institutions  respond  differently  to 
this  question.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  roles 
of  trustee,  faculty,  student  and 
administrator  should  remain  clearcut  and 
separate.  The  function  of  trustees  is  to  Iwik 
after  the  well-being  of  the  College  in  the 
broad  context  of  its  history  and  the 
foreseeable  conditions  necessary  for  its 
future  effectiveness.  If  either  faculty  or 
student  bodies  were  to  be  represented  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  would  become 
very  concerned  that  the  interests  of 
particular  groups  and  immediate  issues 
and  concerns  would  become  dominant  and 
dilute  the  balanced  regard  for  both  the 
present  and  the  future  and  for  all  the 
College's  constituencies  which  now 
prevails  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
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What  do  trustees  do? 


At  specified  times  each  year, 
twenty-three  of  the  nation's 
leaders  in  business,  politics,  and 
other  assorted  professions 
congregate  in  the  Purple  Valley. 
They  are  discreet  and 
unobtrusive,  but  the  decisions 
they  malce  have  a  profound 
impact  on  all  aspects  of  life  here 
at  Williams.  Few  people  realize 
the  extent  of  the  role  played  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College.  They 
are  the  College's  fund-raisers, 
policy-makers,  advisors,  and 
planners. 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
functions  mainly  as  an  overseer 
and  a  watchdog  of  the  Williams 
community.  The  Board  deals 
with  the  College's  legal 
obligations,  making  sure  that 
Williams  doesn't  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status.  In  addition  it  is 
responsible  for  the  never-ending 
job  of  raising  money. 

The  trustees  are  also  charged 
with  advancing  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  the  College  as  stated 
in  its  1793  charter.  In  this 
capacity,  the  trustees  control  the 
power  of  the  purse.  They  have  the 
final  say  in  investments,  the 
College  budget,  tuition  rates,  and 
management  of  the  endowment. 
Furthermore,  the  group  deals 
extensively  with  plans  for  the 
future,  including  admissions, 
hiring  and  salaries,  fund-raising, 
new  construction,  the  size  of  the 
College,  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
issues. 

If  all  that  sounds  like  too  much 
for  a  group  of  professional  people 
to  do  in  so  short  a  time,  it  is.  The 
trustees  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  College  Committees  for 
reports  and  recommendations  on 
which  to  base  their  decisions. 
Faculty,  administration,  and  the 
various  committees  initiate 
nearly  all  actions  or  policy  the 


Board  discusses;  details, 
research,  and  problems  are 
worked  out  in  the  committee 
process.  The  Board  prefers  to 
"leave  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  College  in 
the  hands  of  relevant  officers  and 
committees  of  the  faculty, 
administration,  and  student 
body,"  according  to  Board 
secretary,  Francis  H.  Dewey  III. 
Trustee  Jack  Wadsworth  says, 
"We  should  not  be  running  the 
College— that  is  the  job  of  the 
President.  If  we  don't  like  the 
way  John  Chandler  is  running 


Who  are  the  trustees? 


William  H.  Curtiss,  Jr.,  class  of 
'40,  heads  the  trustees. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  William  H.  Curtiss, 
Jr.  heads  the  group  of  23  trustees. 
The  Executive  Committee 
handles  the  most  important 
issues  facing  the  College,  while 
Curtiss  provides  the  quiet,  even- 
handed  direction  that  makes  the 
Board  function  as  a  team.  He  is 
very  active  in  community  affairs 
in  California  and  is  also  involved 
with  Stanford  University.  As 
general  manager  of  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglass  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Curtiss  brings  business 
expertise  and  a  variety  of 
contacts  to  the  Board. 


The  trustees 
Williams  Coll 
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things,  it's  up  to  us  to  find  a  new 
president,  not  to  take  charge 
ourselves.  My  experience  in 
business  has  shown  that  that 
usually  ends  in  disaster." 

Chandler  is  responsible  for 
calling  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
preparing  the  agenda,  and  acting 
as  chairman.  In  fact,  Chandler 
pointed  out,  technically  he  would 
have  to  introduce  the  motion  to 
fire  himself.  Chandler  also  must 
report  the  actions  of  the  Trustees 
to  the  Williams  community  and 
see  to  it  that  all  decisions  are 
implemented. 

■Trustee  Board  meetings  are 
closed.  Chandler  explained, 
because  sensitive  issues,  such  as 
faculty  salaries,  are  often 
discussed. 


James  A.  Linen,  retired 
president  of  Time-Life,  Inc.,  was 
a  one  time  RECORD  editor. 


Curtiss  is  assisted  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  James  A.  Linen. 
Linen  is  the  former  president  of 
Time-Life  Inc.  who  piloted  that 
monolith  through  the  stormy 
decade  of  the  Sixties.  He  was  also 
edilor-in-chief  of  the  Record 
during  his  college  years.  Linen  is 
heralded  by  his  colleagues  as 
being  "world-renowned  and 
widely  respected".  Linen 
declares  that  his  Williams 
education  was  a  tremendous 
asset  throughout  his  career. 
Apparently,  the  significance  of  a 
Williams  diploma  was  not 
underestimated  by  Mr.  Linen:  he 
hired  so  many  Williams 
graduates  to  help  run  the 
traditionally  Yale-dominated 
Time  that  it  was  widely  spoofed 


as    The    Williams    Magazine. 

Preston  S.  Parish,  Chairman  of 
the  Upjohn  Company,  is  a  retired 
colonel  and  World  War  II  flying 
ace  who  sometimes  flies  his  own 
plane  to  trustee  meetings.  Mr. 
Curtiss  tells  of  watching  Parish 
perform  stunt  shows  over  a 
nearby  farm  in  his  rebuilt  Navy 
fighter.  His  boyish  smile  and 
handlebar  mustache  are  familiar 
features  at  Board  meetings. 

With  problems  involving  public 
relations  and  the  media, 
President  Chandler  says  he  often 
turns  vto  Francis  Vincent,  the 
colorful  and  "gregarious" 
president  of  Columbia  Pictures, 
or  to  Kevin  White,  the 
controversial  manor  of  Boston. 
These  men  are  said  to  add  a  great 
deal  of  life  and  humor  to  the  long 
meetings. 

The  Board's  only  black 
member,  Reginald  Gilliam,  was 
recently  appointed  by  President 
Carter  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  one  of 
the  most  coveted  and  influential 
jobs  in  Washington. 

Three  of  the  23  current 
members  are  women,  but  none 
feels  as  though  she  is  ignored  or 
patronized.  Curtiss  says  the 
female  members  make  a  "strong 
contribution"  and  are  of 
"tremendous  value"  as 
representatives  of  the  female 
perspective  and  as  talented 
individuals.  Martha  Wallace  is 
executive  director  of  the  Luce 
Foundation,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest,  and  is  widely  respected 
for  her  investment  expertise  and 
financial  ability.  Madeleine 
Albright  is  the  intermediary 
between  Congress  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  The 
youngest  trustee,  Diana 
Strickler,  (class  of  1973)  is  the 
only  member  who  has 
experienced  co-education  at 
Williams  firsthand. 


The 
issues 

The  most  hotly  debated 
controversy  the  trustees  have 
faced  in  the  last  several  years 
revolves  around  the  issue  of 
divestiture.  Students  from  the 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition  have 
called  upon  the  Board  to  divest 
itself  of  all  securities  owned  by 
the  College  in  any  company  that 
has  interests  in  South  Africa.  Two 
years  ago,  a  majority  of  the 
student  body  supported  such  a 
move,  according  to  a  Record  poll. 
The  trustees,  however,  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  divest. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  polled  was  that  the 
controversy  involves  only  the 
means  of  achieving  a  desired 
end.     Curtiss     and     Strickler 


vigorously  condemned  apartheid, 
but  gave  economic  arguments  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  the 
system.  Linen,  who  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  South 
Africa,  said  that  the  ini'luence  of 
American  companies  there  "is 
the  only  real  hope  for  the 
blacks." 

Linen  and  Curtiss  emphasized 
the  fact  that  black  leaders  in 
Africa  do  not  want  American 
companies  to  leave.  The  two  top 
trustees  argue  that  firms  in 
which  the  United  States  has  a 
voice  practice  equal  opportunity 
employment  and  use  their 
economic  clout  to  bring  about 
reform.  Since  they  believe  that 
apartheid  can  be  abolished  by 
using  American  companies  as 
tools  of  reform,  they  maintain 
that  American  withdrawal  would 
only  result  in  the  loss  of  a 
progressive  voice  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Diana  Strickler,  the 


Board's  youngest  member, 
summed  up  her  analysis  with 
this,  "I  believe  that  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  made  through 
the  U.S.  government  and  not  by 
companies  or  individuals,  that 
divestiture  may  not  hurt  South 
Africa  as  much  as  it  may  hurt  us, 
and  thai  the  trustees  are  not  evil 
by  deciding  not  to  divest." 

Faculty  salaries  arc  a  common 
topic  of  discussion  among  the 
trustees.  Most  see  respectable 
salaries  as  the  key  to  maintaining 
the  high  caliber  of  Williams  as  a 
teaching  college.  With  other  costs 
skyrocketing,  the  Board  is 
concerned  about  raising  enough 
money  to  keep  up  faculty 
standards.  According  to  Baron's 
(iuide  to  American  Colleges,  the 
faculty  here  are  among  the 
highest  paid  in  the  country.  Yet 
Ms.  Albright  believes  that 
educators  as  a  whole  are 
underpaid    and    that    current 


salaries  might  not  be  high  enough 
to  keep  professors  from  moving 
into  other  fields. 

The  energy  crisis  dominates 
the  talk  about  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  College.  President 
Chandler  is  preparing  a  number 
of  alternatives  for  consideration 
by  the  Board  including  furnaces 
which  can  use  multiple  fuels,  a 
hall  on  new  construction,  or  a 
major  change  in  the  academic 
calendar.  The  Committee  on  the 
80's         will  make         its 

recommendations  to  the  Board  at 
the  Spring  meeting,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  plans  for  the  new 
decade. 

Both  Strickler  and  Albright 
agree  that  they  would  like  to  see 
women  and  minority  groups 
better  represented  on  the  Board 
and  within  the  faculty.  However, 
Strickler  says  that  significant 
efforts  are  made  to  encourage 
women  trustees  and  that  three  is 


a  "pretty  good  showing  after  only 
ten  years  of  coeducation." 
Strickler  says  Williams  has  a 
healthy  attitude  toward  co- 
education. She  maintains  that  the 
College  made  the  transition  more 
smoothly  and  more  effectively 
than  any  other  schools  with  which 
she  is  familiar,  including 
Dartmouth,  Amherst ,  and  Yale. 
The  most  common 

characteristic  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  is  its  sincere  interest  in  and 
concern  for  the  College.  The 
members  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  the  College  and 
use  every  opportunity  to  probe 
student  opinion.  Attendance  at 
Board  meetings  is  nearly  perfect, 
which  means  that  each  member 
spends  at  least  two  weeks  on 
campus  each  year.  President 
Chandler  remarked  that  this  was 
unequaled  in  his  experience  and 
that  it  reflects  the  dedication  the 
trustees  have  to  Williams. 
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Kevin  White  '52  is  the  con- 
troversial mayor  of  Boston.  He  is 
known  for  his  old-time 
politicking. 


The  Board  consists  of  three 
kinds  of  trustees:  permanent, 
alumni,  and  term.  The 
permanent  trustee,  as  his  name 
implies,  remains  on  the  Board  for 
the  longest  period,  either  for 
fifteen  years  or  until  he  reaches 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  alumni 
trustee  serves  for  five  years;  the 
term  trustee  for  three. 

A  nominating  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the 
Board  selects  permanent 
trustees.  It  reviews  a  candidate's 
qualifications  and  recommends 
that  the  nominee  be  elected.  The 
nominating  comniillee  looks  for 
good  judgment.  financial 
expertise,  legal  ability, 
lamiliarity  with  governmcnial 
procedures,     and     taleni      in 


communications.  The  entire 
Board  then  votes  on  the 
candidate. 

The  Board  also  elects  the  term 
trustee.  President  Chandler 
makes  suggestions  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Trustees,  which  in  turn  makes 
the  formal  nomination.  Then  the 
Board  votes  on  that  candidate. 

The  Board,  however,  does  not 
vole  on  the  alumni  trustee.  Every 
year  one  of  the  five  alumni 
positions  opens  for  a  five-year 
term.  Again,  the  nominating 
committee  makes 
recommendations.  In  this  case, 
however,  alumni  choose  one  of 
three  nominees,  and  their  ballots 
elect  the  representative  to  the 
Board. 
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Jocks,  JA's 

How  does  one  become  a 
trustee?  The  process  obviously 
starts  at  Williams  (20  out  of  23 
were  Williams  graduates).  The 
future  trustee  must  plan  his 
college  career  carefully, 
including  certain  key  extra- 
curricular activities.  Remember, 
the  nominating  committee 
examines  the  prospective 
trustee's  service  to  the  College 
very  carefully. 

The  typical  trustee  was  an 
athlete  during  his  college  days. 
Stanley  was  voted  Best  Athlete  in 
his  Senior  Poll,  and  all  23 
competed  in  athletics.  The  sport 
in  particular  does  not  matter; 
trustees  have  participated  in 
everything  from  football  to 
lacrosse,  skiing  to  flying, 
baseball  to  track.  Being  captain 
of  a  team  helps,  but,  of  course,  is 
not  mandatory.  However, 
participation  in  more  than  one 
sport  appears  to  be  absolutely 
essential. 

Exhibited  leadership  is  also 
necessary.  Eight  current 
trustees,  for  example, 

demonstrated  their  leadership 
abilities  as  Junior  Advisors. 
Fraternity  activities  are  also 
acceptable  evidence  of 
leadership,  afthough  this  route  is 
more  difficult  to  follow  today. 
Leadership  is  also  demonstrated 
by  participation  in  the  College 
Council  and  French,  Gargoyle, 
Newman,  Outing,  and  the  Boys' 
Clubs. 

The  Trustee  should  also  have 
some  background  in  the  media. 
Several  trustees,  including  Linen 
a»d  Getsinger,  were  associated 
with  the  Kccord,  while  others 
worked  on  the  Guliclmeiisiaii 
(Linen,  Curtiss,  Griffin)  as  well 
as  other  Williams  publications. 

The  prospective  trustee  should 
also  have  a  strong  record  of 
academic  achievement.  Some  of 


the  current  Board  members  were 
I'iii  Beta  Kappa,  and  many  of 
them  had  Sophomore  Honors,  as 
well  as  being  on  the  Dean's  List. 

Finally,  the  nominating 
.committee  looks  for  evidence  of 
peer  respect.  Classmates  voted 
Wilkins,  Stanley  and  Curtiss  the 
"Seniors  who  had  Done  Most  for 
Williams."  Wilkins,  Geniesse  and 
Stanley  were  also  considered 
Most  Respected.  Another  trustee 
(class  of  '53)  earned  notoriety  by 
winning  the  Social  Light,  Class 
Tightwad,  and  Biggest 

Weekender  awards  in  his  Senior 
Poll.  Williams  students  proved 
clairvoyant  in  voting  five 
trustees  (Curtiss,  Geniesse, 
Linen,  Vincent,  Wilkins)  Most 
Likely  to  Succeed. 

Even  if  one  is  just  a  face  in  the 
crowd,  there  remains  a  chance. 
Trustee  Diana  Strickler  claimed 
that  she  was  elected  for  her 
activities  in  the  alumni 
organization,  and  other  trustees 
confirmed  that  their  specific 
Williams  College  activities  had 
little  effect  on  their  actual 
selection.  Still,  every  bit  helps. 


Trustees 

John  W.  Chandler 

Permanent  Trustees 

William  H.  Curtiss,  Jr.  '40 

James  A.  Linen  '34 
Preston  S.  Parish  '41 

Harding  F.  Bancroft  '33 
Edward  L.  Stanley  '37 

Francis  T.  Vincent,  Jr.  '60 

E.  Wayne  Wilkins,  Jr.  '41 
W.  Van  Alan  Clark,  Jr.  '41 
Robert  J.  Geniesse  '51 
Williams  S.  Sneath  '47 
Martha  R.  Wallace 

Alumni  Trustees  (5  year  terms) 

W.  L.  Hadley  Griffin  '40 

(1975-80) 

Kevin  H.  White  '52 

(1976-81) 
John  S.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  '61 

(1977-82) 
Gordon  T.  Getsinger  '43 

(1978-83) 
John  J.  Louis,  Jr.  '47 
(1979-84) 

Term  Trustees  (3  year  terms) 

Edgar  M.  Bronfman  '50 

(1974-77,   1977-80) 
Charles  H.  Mott  '50 

(1975-78,   1978-81) 
Diana  H.  Strickler  '73 

(1977-80) 
Madeleine  K.  Albright 

(1978-81) 
Reginald  E.  Gilliam,  Jr. 

(1979  82) 

Francis  H.  Dewey  1 1 1 


Occupation 

President  of  Williams  College 

Vice-president  and   General    Manager,    Pacific 

Coast  Division  Owens  Corning  Fiberglass 

Retired  President  of  Time-Life,  Inc. 

Chairman,   Executive  Committee,  The   Upjohn 

Company 

Vice  Chairman,  Retired,  The  New  York  Times 

Chairman,     Executive    Committee,     Provident 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
President  of  Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc. 

Surgeon    and    Chief    of    Emergency    Services, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Chairman,  Sippican  Corporation 

Partner,    Law    Firm    of    Debevoise,    Plimpton, 

Lyons  &  Gates 

Chairman,  Union  Carbide  Corporation 

Executive    Director,    Henry    Luce    Foundation, 
Inc. 

Chairman  of  the   Board  and   President,   Brown 

Group,  Inc. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 

Managing  Director,  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co. 
Vice-president,  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co. 
Chairman,  Combined  Communications  Corp. 


President,  Seagrams  Company,   Ltd. 

President,  John  W.   Bristol  &  Company,  Inc. 
First  Boston  Corporation 


Congressional  Liaison  Officer,  National  Security 
Council 

Former    Legislative    Counsel    to    Senator    John 
Glenn,   now  a   member  of  the   Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission 
Secretary  to  the  Board 
Vice  president  for  Administration  and  Treasurer  of  Williams  College 


Committee  Assignments 

The  President  of  the  College  Is  an  ex-offlcio  member 
of  all  Trustee  Committees 

Executive  (Chairman);  Buildings  and  Grounds; 

Development 

Degrees  (Chairman);   Executive  (Vice  Chairman); 

Development  (Chairman);   Buildings  and 
Grounds;  Campus  Life;  Executive 

Instruction  (Chairman);  Degrees;  Executive; 

Finance 

Buildings  and  Grounds  (Chairman) ;  Audit;  Budget 

and  Financial  Planning;  Executive;  Finance 

Audit;  Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Campus 

Life;  Finance;  Instruction 

Campus  Life  (Chairman);  Budget  and  Financial 

Planning;  Executive;  Instruction 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning  (Chairman);  Audit; 

Buildings  and  Grounds;  Development;  Executive 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Degrees; 

Development 

Audit  (Chairman);    Buildings  and  Grounds; 

Development;    Executive;    Finance;  Instruction 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Executive; 

Finance;  Instruction 


Budget  and    Financial   Planning;    Buildings   and 
Grounds;    Degrees;    Development;  Executive 
Buildings  and  Grounds;  Campus  Life;   Degrees 

Buildings  and  Grounds;  Finance;  Instruction 

Campus  Life;  Degrees;  Development 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Degrees; 
Development;  Instruction 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Buildings  and 
Grounds;  Campus  Lite;  Instruction 

Finance  (Chairman) ;  Budget  and  Financial 

Planning;  Campus  Life;  Executive 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Buildingsand 

Grounds;  Degrees 

Buildings  and  Grounds;  Campus  Life; 

Development;  Instruction 

Budget  and  Financial  Planning;  Buildingsand 

Grounds;  Campus  Life;  Instruction 


During  his  Williams  career, 
Preston  Parish  '41  (I),  was  a  JA, 
a  cheerleader,  and  captain  of  the 

track  team.  Now  he  is  Chairman     

of  the  Executive  Committee  for     ^^P^*' 

the    Upjohn     Company.     Below, 

William     Curtiss     (fourth     row, 

second  in)  is  the  only  smiling  face 

in  his  fraternity  picture. 
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THE    BRETHREN— If   you   think    it's   worth   reading- 
has  finally  arrived. 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,   INC. 
V»..-'WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS    019A7 


Semi-Annual  Clearance 

SALE 

is  in  progress 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS 

Men's  and  Ladies'  discontinued  shoes 

NOW  %  OFF 

or  2  pair  for  the  original  price  of  1 
MOST  boots        /4   OFF 

FRYE  boots  $20.00  off 

regular  price 

Men's  &  Ladies'  Shirts  &  Sweaters 
Vi  PRICE 

Cash  or  Credit  Card  only 


WILLIAM5rOWN,MASS. 
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Zorn  prints  attract  viewers 


by  Peter  Hodgson 

"ThePrinLs  Of  Anders  Zorn"  is 
in  its  third  week  of  exhibition  at 
the  Clark  Art  Institute,  and  it 
continues  to  attract  viewers  like 
a  box-office  hit.  The  seventy-four 
etchings  and  one  monotype 
represent  the  works  of  Sweden's 
most  highly  acclaimed  artist, 
spanning  the  years  1882  to  1920.  A 
related  exhibit  of  "Other 
Scandinavians"  pictorializes  the 
influences  on  Zorn's  work, 
ranging  from  the  conservative 
traditions  to  the  avant-garde 
Edvard  Munch. 

The  prints  offer  entrancing 
scenes  of  human  activity  and 
repose,  expressions  plucked  from 
the  moment  for  all  time. 
Portraits,  street-scenes,  nudity, 
and  night-life— all  capture  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  its  people. 
This  is  an  art  of  keen  observation 
that  reproduces  the  impression  of 
its  experiences,  rendered  in  the 
beauty  of  inspired  and  calculated 
artistry. 

Zorn's  attitude  and  style  of 
etching  are  as  fascinating  as  the 
scenes  he  depicted.  Before 
achieving  significant  recognition, 
his  art  represented  his 
conservative  training  and  his 
concern  for  the  origins  of  etching. 
His  first  notable  work  is  a 
portrait  of  "Axel  Herman  Haig." 
The  etching  is  done  with  delicate, 
controlled  strokes.  The  shading  is 


This  etching  by  Zorn  of  Rosita 
Mauri  was  done  in  1B89  for 
Proust. 

kept  rigid  within  the  geometric 
portrayal  of  the  bust,  alluding  to 
the  founding  influence  of 
Rembrandt. 

Zorn  acknowledged 
conservative  tradition,  but  his 
true  artistry  was  revealed  in  his 
manner  of  abstract 

impressionism.  His  method  of 
working  with  hasty,  thick  strokes 
produced  vivid  images  that  jump 
out  with  energy.  The  shading  and 
the  whole  composition  were  no 
longer  conceived  in  classical 
legitimate  construction  of  space, 
but  rather,  in  a  cubist-like 
separation  of  parts.  "Rosita 
Mauri"  exemplifies  this 
abstraction,  as  the  hatchings 
move  across  the  paper  in  their 
individual  and  combined  energy. 
The  lack  of  finish  here  evident,  is 
carried  in  all  of  Zorn's  prints,  and 
it  marks  his  disdain  for  stylish 
particularity  as  an  obstruction  to 
individual  energy  and 
inspiration. 

This  attitude  towards  style 
reflects  Zorn's  association  with 
avant-garde  theories  and  artists 
of  post  impressionism  and 
abstraction.  For  this  he  received 
widespread  recognition.  Zorn 
transferred  his  sharp 


impetuosity  into  prints  of  great 
vitality  and  abstract  expression. 
The  Zorn  exhibit  is  exciting;  as 
enjoyable  as  it  is  to  the  interested 
viewer,  so  it  is  informative  to  the 
discerning  eye.  Zorn's  work 
documents,  in  etching,  the  theory 
of  abstract  portrayal,  as  well  as  a 
representation  of  formal  etching 
style.  He  was  a  well-studied 
artist,  and  this  is  manifested  in 
his  earlier,  more  contained 
works.  He  was  more  significantly 
an  artist  of  special  energy,  talent, 
and  insight,  who  directed  his 
talents  towards  a  bold  and  new 
style  of  art.  Zorn  represented,  in 
etching,  a  stylistic  revolution 
taking  hold  of  all  artists;  one  that 
would  eventually  produce  some 
of  the  most  liberal  and  extreme 
results. 


Doctors  operate  at  Log 


This  portrait  of  Axel  Haig  (1835- 
1921),  after  a  watercolor,  was 
done  about  the  time  Haig  taught 
Zorn  to  etch  in  1882.  Zorn's  works 
are  on  display  at  the  Clark 
until    February  3. 


by  Duffy  Graham 

The  D(x;tors,  a  rock  and  roll 
band  comprised  of  eight  Williams 
students,  performed  an 

energetic  and  entertaining  debut 
concert  Saturday  at  the  Log.  The 
group  only  partially  fulfilled  the 
motif  suggested  by  their  name, 
as  but  two  members  sported 
surgical  garments. 

Supported  by  a  solid  rhythm 
section  and  paced  by  freshman 
Chris  Tantillo  on  lead  guitar,  the 
group  played  two  45  minute  sets, 
The  Doctors  selected  primarily 
light,  pop-rock  material,  and 
were  most  impressive  when 
playing  this  brand  of  music, 
recreating  the  sounds  of  the 
Knack,  The  Cars,  and  Cheap 
Trick  without  being  methodic  or 
mechanical.    Bill   Simpkins    on 


Variety  Show  boasts  student  talent 


The  SAB  presented  its  first 
Williams  Variety  Show  last 
Thursday  evening,  and  hopefully, 
it  won't  be  the  last.  The  modest 
price  coupled  with  the  abundant 
and  entertaining  performers 
makes  this  kind  of  event  most 
worthwhile. 

Taking  the  Jesup  stage  and 
opening  the  show  were  "an 
incredible  simulation  band" 
modeled  alter  the  Beaks.  The 
group  featured  Peter  Miller, 
Wendy  Barnett,  Bert  Snow,  and 
Sax  Freyman,  plus  former  band 
member  Pal  Mulligan  on  electric 
guitar,  and  newcomer  Scott 
Sherman,  who  provided  an 
energizing  percussion.  The  group 
worked  through  many  of  their 
well-received  standards, 
including  a  vitally-rendered  "I 
Can't  Hold  On,"  and  a  quieter 
solo  spot  featuring  Freyman,  the 
very  nicely  done  "Suzanne." 

Mulligan  was  given  a  hilarious 
pseudo-sincere  introduction  by 
Miller,  and  came  on  stage  to  play 
his  "Electric  Ladyland  version  of 
'Feelings'."  This  was  cleverly 
segued  into  "Good  Feeling  to 
Know"  (a  song  which  Miller 
claimed  that  his  band  wrote  "for 
the  Eagles,  back  when  they  were 
still  a  bar  band"). 

The  musicians  were  called 
back  to  the  stage  for  an  encore. 


for  which  they  played  an 
inspiring  rendition  of  Neil 
■young's  "Hey  Hey  My  My."  This 
number  had  a  strong  verve  and 
curious  "rawness"  to  it,  and 
climactically  capped  a  sterling 
(and  very  fun)  performance  by 
the  band. 


Next  to  perform  was  Don 
Gavin,  a  comedian  from  the 
Comedy  Connection  in  Boston, 
who  did  a  few  funny  bits  about  a 
"metric  brassiere"  and  a 
fictional    character   called    "the 


The  song 's  title  was 
also  its  plotline :   '  7 
was  a  singer  at  the 
College  Saloon,  she 
was  a  Movie  Star.  ' ' 


Speeding  Chef."  His  routine, 
while  bright  in  spots,  never 
attained  a  really  winning 
consistency,  and  was  not  as  well 
received  as  the  second  comic  on 
the  bill.  Bill  Campbell.  Campbell 
played  to  the  crowd  more  than 
had  Gavin,  and  brought  out  two 
very     funny     routines     about 


String   band  to  fiddle  tunes 


Favorite  popular  tunes  will 
resound  on  Friday,  January  25th 
at  8:30  p.m.  when  the  Geneseo 
String  Band  presents  a  concert  in 
the  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall, 
Williamstown,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Winter  Study  course  on 
Charles  Ives  and  American 
Music  at  Williams  College.  Jim 
Kimball,  a  member  of  the  music 
faculty  at  S.U.N.Y. -Geneseo,  will 
lead  some  13  musicians  in  turn- 
of-the-century  hits  performed  on 
a  variety  of  instruments. 
American  fiddle  tunes,  rags, 
polkas,  schottisches,  and  the  like 
will  be  played  on  fiddles, 
mandolin,  banjos,  ukulele, 
guitar,  string  bass,  clarinet, 
flute,  percussion,  piano,  and 
voice. 

Kimball,  who  is  well-known  as 
a  performer  throughout  the 
Northeast,  formed  the  Geneseo 
String  Band  in  1976,  shaping  its 


repertoire  and  style  to  fit  the 
ever-changing  membership, 
which  comes  from  the 
community  of  students,  staff  and 
friends  of  the  college  in  Geneseo. 
The  concert  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 


SAB  plans  Jan.  25  Snowball 

Everyone  is  cordially  invited  to  the  First  Annual  Williams 
Snow  Ball  this  Friday,  January  25th from  9  PM  to  1  AM  in  Mission 
Park  Dining  Hall.  A  special  sound  and  light  show  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  party  with  requests  being  taken  all  evening.  Refreshments 
will  be  traditional  with  wine,  soda  and  punch  provided  as  well. 
Admission  for  this  affair  will  be  $1 .50  per  person  or  $2.50  per  couple. 
Semi-formal  attire  is  required. 


Harpsichoridst  Victor  Hill  per- 
formed the  Bach  Partitas  in  B- 
flat,  E  minor,  and  D  major  on 
Friday  evening.  After  his  per- 
formance Hill  explains  the  in- 
tricacies of  his  instrument. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


children,  and  television  producer 
Jack  Webb.  Campbell  imagined 
that  Webb  and  Mass.  Gov.  Ed 
King  must  get  together  in  bars 
from  time  to  time  "to  see  who 
could  be  more  stupid." 

The  show's  lieadliner,  senior 
Scott  Lankford,  returned  to  the 
Williams  stage  after  an  absence 
of  over  a  year,  and  provided  a 
very  memorable  program  of 
songs.  Lankford  opened  with  a 
song  he  had  written  specially  for 
the  variety  show,  about  his 
getting  picked  up  at  the  Log  by 
Bo  Derek  the  night  before.  The 
song's  title  was  also  its  plotline: 
"1  Was  a  Singer  at  the  College 
Saloon,  She  was  a  Movie  Star." 

Also  included  in  Lankford's  set 
were  two  pieces  by  Bach 
transcribed  for  guitar,  and  a 
reprise  performance  of  his  well- 
known  take-off,  "Smart  People." 
Lankford  is  an  accomplished 
player,  and  he  provided  a  nicely 
varied  and  deftly  executed  series 
of  songs. 

Also  on  hand  for  the  show  was 
Master  of  Cermonies  Tom  Walsh 
'80,  who  outdid  himself  with  his 
infamous  and  breathtaking 
Herve  Villechez  impersonation. 

The  Variety  Show  was  put 
together  by  the  SAB  largely  to 
determine  whether  comedy  could 
succeed  at  Williams.  The  results 
to  this  trial  were  more  positive 
than  expected,  but  the  real  story 
of  the  show  was  the  music.  Both 
musical  acts  were  of  such  high 
quality  and  entertainment  value 
as  to  easily  justify  the  effort 
required  to  put  the  show  on  in  the 
first  place.  Sadly,  most  of  the 
musicians  will  be  graduating  this 
June. 

Take  advantage  of  any  of  their 
second  semester  performances, 
as  the  campus  will  lose  their 
substantial  musical  talents  this 
spring. 


drums.  Rusty  Anderson  on  bass 
and  Adam  Merims  on  rhythm 
guitar  hammered  out  the 
background  for  such  songs  as 
"Selfish"  and  "Suffragette  City" 
with  sharp  precision.  The 
vocalists,  Vern  MacKall,  Kevin 
Weist,  and  Paul  Robinson 
blended  leads  and  harmonies 
pleasingly.  Weist,  with  his 
physical  flirtations  and  facial 
expressions,  was  the  most 
entertaining,  while  MacKall's 
voice  was  most  suited  to  the 
material.  Jeff  Morrison  added 
nice  touch  on  the  keyboards. 

The  undeniable  highlight  of  the 
performance  was  a  captivating 
rendition  of  the  Jackson  5's  old 
AM  hit,  "I  Want  You  Rack." 
Weist  and  MacKall  eased  through 
choreographed  movements, 
reminiscent  of  Smokey  Robinson 
and  the  Miracles.  The  musicians 
played  tighter  and  more 
professionally  than  at  any  other 
point.  From  start  to  finish,  the 
group  carried  off  this  song 
magnificiently. 

The  Doctors'  premiere  was  not 
flawless,  however.  Two  songs  by 
The  Eagles  and  The  Beatles' 
"Back  in  the  USSR"  seemed  a  bit 
out  of  place  in  the  program,  and 
the  two  slow  songs  were  weak.  An 
attempt  at  Elvis  Costello's 
"Alison"  was  sloppy,  with  a  poor 
balance  between  the  vocalist  and 
the  instruments.  Morrison  played 


The  Doctors  practiced  many 
hours  before  their  premier  show 
last  Sat.  at  the  Log. 

(photo  by  Gast) 
the  piano  with  style  on  "Just 
What  I  Needed",  but  his 
instrument  was  unfortunately 
inaudible  during  most  of  the 
show. 

Tantillo  stole  the  attention 
when  given  freedom  with  guitar 
lines.  He  handled  the  spotlight 
smoothly  and,  thankfully, 
without  self-indulgence. 

After  a  rousing  version  of 
"Surrender"  and  a  "Honky  Tonk 
Woman"  encore,  the  crowd 
dispersed  with  smiling  faced. 
Two  more  performances  are 
scheduled  this  week;  tonight  the 
Doctors  will  be  playing  at 
Greylock  and  Saturday  night 
they'll  be  performing  for  an  all- 
college  party  at  Dodd  House. 
With  some  minor  internal 
surgery.  The  Doctors  might  just 
have  a  first-class  operation. 


Violinist  to    play   jazz 


Leroy         Jenkins,  "the 

extraordinary  jazz  violinist" 
according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  will  spend  a  day  at 
Williams  College  on  January 
29th,  giving  a  lecture  at  4:00  p.m. 
and  a  solo  violin  concert  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall,  Bernhard  Music 
Center.  The  lecture  is  tilled 
"Shapes,  textures,  moods  of 
sound— from  Louis  Armstrong  to 
the  AACM  (Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Creative 
Musicians)",  and  the  recital 
promises  to  be  an  exciting 
display  by  "the  foremost  violin 


stylist  in  contemporary 
improvisalional  music  since 
moving  ( to  New  York  City)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970's." 

Mr.  Jenkins'  visit  is  sponsored 
by  the  Williams  College  Black 
Student  Union,  the  Department  of 
Music,  and  the  Lecture 
Committee,  assisted  by  Meet  The 
Composer,  a  highly-respected 
organization  which  funds  public 
performances  by  worthy 
composers  and  their  works.  Both 
the  lecture  and  the  concert  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  further  information,  call 
413-597-2127. 
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Derek  tags  spouse  sex  goddess 


With  the  strains  of  "Bo-lero" 
perhaps  running  through  her 
pretty  head,  Ms.  Derek  exits  her 
trailer  displaying  a  smile  and 
most  of  the  other  features  which 
have  become  her  trademark. 

(photo  by  Read) 


John  Derek  looks  like  a  movie 
star. 

He  walks  down  Spring  Street 
with  a  Canon  A-1  camera  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  dressed  in 
Calvin  Klein  jeans,  boots  and  a 
leather  jacket.  His  long  silver 
hair  is  feathered  back  from  his 
face  in  the  latest  style. 

Although  Derek  began  his  film 
career  as  an  actor,  he  has  since 
turned  to  directing  in  order  to 
escape  the  limelight.  With  the 
overnight  stardom  of  his  wife, 
Bo,  he  finds  himself  once  again  in 
the  public  eye. 

"Too  much  commotion 
accompanies  the  movie 
industry,"  Derek  says.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the 
monetary  rewards  of  Hollywood 
make  it  worthwhile.  "You  can't 
have  too  much  money  in  this 
world,"  he  adds. 


Stars  rap  with  press 


by  Susan  Hobbs 

Despite  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  Bo  Derek  at  a  press 
conference  in  Bennington  last 
Friday,  members  of  the  press 
had  an  informative  if  informal 
talk  with  co-stars  Anthony 
Hopkins,  Shirley  MacLaine  and 
other  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew  of  "A  Change  of  Seasons." 

"I'm  not  that  secure  at  the 
moment  and  am  a  great  worrier, 
Hopkins  says  of  his  acting.  "I 
used  to  apologize  if  there  wasn't 
any  snow." 

Now  he  says  he's  trying  to  take 
things  more  in  stride.  "I  must  get 
away  from  my  self-doubts;  if  I 
have  a  heart-attack  in  the 
process,  so  be  it,"  he  says. 

When  asked  about  his  associate 
Bo  Derek,  Hopkins  replies,  "Bo 
has  a  very  fine  talent,  and 
working  with  her  is  terrific. 

"She  is  also  very  beautiful," 
Hopkins  adds. 

Directors  said  Ms.  Derek  was 
busy  filming  and  could  not  attend 
the  press  conference. 

Although  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  will  be  Hopkins'  first 
comedy,  he  says  he's  looking 
forward  to  the  challenge,  and  is 
particularly  glad  to  get  away 
from  "the  seriousness  of  the 
English  theater."  He  describes 
himself  as  having  a  "backbeat, 
bitchy  sense  of  humor,"  and  says 
that  Ms.  MacLaine  has  been  a 
great  help.  "Shirley  is  marvelous 
to  work  with."  he  notes.  "She 
understands  comedy." 

After  his  work  in  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  is  completed,  Hopkins 
has  no  certain  plans.  "I  just  move 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
script,"  he  says. 

Shirley  MacLaine  plays  the 
part  of  Anthony  Hopkins'  wife  in 
"A  Change  of  Seasons'  .  Upon 
discovering  that  her  husband, 
after  21  years  of  marriage,  is 
having  an  affair  with  a  student, 
she  finds  herself  having  an  affair 
with      a      handsome      young 


cabinetmaker  (Michael 
Brandon).  There  is  also  a  subplot 
concerning  the  couple's 
promiscuous  daughter 
(Marybeth  Hurt)  who  reforms 
and  wants  to  get  married.  This 
story,  based  on  a  novel  by  Erich 
Segal,  is  intended  to  be  a  comedy 
about  the  sexual  revolution. 

"Getting  a  knack  for  comedy  is 
like  getting  a  sound  in  your 
head,"  explains  Ms.  MacLaine. 
"Once  you  have  it  there,  you  can 
make  the  most  tragic  scene 
humorous."  She  says  she  feels 
the  plot  of  "A  Change  of  Seasons" 
illustrates  the  "number  one 
cultural  interrelationship  issue" 
in  America  today. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


"Bo's  getting  less  than  a 
million  dollars  for  'A  Change  of 
Seasons,'  "  he  notes,  "but  in 
three  years,  she  should  be  worth 
five  to  six  million." 

Derek  discovered  Bo,  then 
Mary  Cathleen  Collins,  when  she 
was  16.  Recognizing  her 
potential,  he  immediately  cast 
her  in  his  upcoming  film.  She 
soon  dropped  out  of  high  school  to 
become  an  actress. 

"1  had  a  little  high  school.  Bo 
responds  when  queried  about  her 
education. 

Two  years  after  leaving  high 
school,  she  married  John  Derek, 
and  agreed  to  his  suggestion  of 
changing  her  name  to  Bo.  Now, 
after  the  huge  success  of  "10,"  Bo 
Derek  is  a  name  known 
worldwide. 

"Being  a  star  isn't  a  big  deal," 
Derek  said  of  his  wile's  success. 
"It  gives  her  independence." 

He  adds  that  he  did  not  mind 
her  nudity  in  the  film  "10."  "She 
is  beautiful  in  '10'  and  more  than 
delivers— Bo  is  a  sex  goddess." 

"But  she  is  dignified,"  Derek 
continues,  "People  are  born 
nude,  and  if  you  have  a  body  like 
Bo's,  you  should  go  around 
naked." 

Derek  says,  however,  that  he 
finds  himself  wearing  more 
clothes  as  he  gets  older.  He  is  53 
years  old;  Bo  recently  turned  23. 

Eventually  Bo,  like  her 
husband,  wants  to  become  a 
director.  Even  after  the 
popularity  of  "10"  she  was 
reluctant  to  continue  acting. 

But  the  chance  to  work  with 
Anthony  Hopkins  was  one  she 
couldn't  pass  up.  Her  husband 
calls  him  "the  finest  male  actor 
today." 


When  asked  about  his  wife's 
dramatic  talents,  Mr.  Derek 
responds,  "Bo  can't  act — she 
reacts.  Acting  is  planned;  Bo  is 
much  more  spontaneous." 

This  summer,  when  the  filming 
of  "A  Change  of  Seasons"  is 
completed,  the  Dereks  plan  to 
produce  and  act  in  a  movie  with 
"a  small  cast."  Derek  forsees 
many  more  movies  for  his  wife, 
assured  that  she  will  "produce  a 
big,  expensive  picture  by  the  age 
of  25." 

And  ten  years  from  now'?  "Bo 
will  probably  be  pushing  my 
wheelchair,"  laughs  Mr.  Derek. 
"Actually,  if  she's  smart,  she'll 
get  out  of  pictures.  She  can  make 
enough  money  by  then  to  live 
comfortably  for  the  rest  of  her 
life." 

She's  a  unique  happening," 
John  Derek  says  with  a  smile. 
"Bo  is  the  kind  of  star  you  want 
but  can't  have." 


With  the  strains  of  spending  an 
entire  day  in  the  packed  Laseli 
gym  perhaps  beginning  to  show 
on  his  well-tanned  face,  Mr. 
Derek  displays  the  unique  hair 
and  omnipresent  camera  which 
have  become  his  trademark. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


Hollywood  flick  comes  to  sticks- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Ms.  Derek  said  the  film's  story- 
line is  "very  sophisticated  with 
an         uptown  approach." 

MacLaine's  character  retaliates 
for  her  husband's  philanderings 
by  taking  up  with  a  "young  but 
sensit  ive  cabinet-maker" 
(Michael  Brandon).  Erich  Segal 
was  the  original  author  of  the 
story  which  has  since  been 
extensively  rewritten. 

One  intrepid  extra  who  got  a 
hold  of  the  script  for  thirty 
minutes  before  being  shooed 
away  called  it  "awful."  A  source 


Atmosphere  artist  tells  all 


Anthony  Hopkins  takes  time  out 
for  one  of  the  little  people  who 
makes  it  all  possible. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


by  .Jeff  Lissack 

I  was  sitting  in  the  stands  at 
Laseli.  Directly  in  front  of  me 
stood  three  chubby-looking  men 
and  a  girl.  The  men  all  had  heavy 
sweaters  on  and  were  clumping 
around  in  boots,  but  the  girl,  who 
they  called  Bo,  was  ravishingly 
dressed  in  a  slender  bikini.  She 
was  pointing  straight  at  me,  and 
telling  the  men,  "No,  I  can't  film 
unless  I  get  him  to   .  .  . 

"Shut  off  the  damn  alarm!", 
my  roommate  shouted.  And  so 
began  my  day  as  a  movie  extra, 
with  all  its  promise  of  excitement 
and  stardom.  A  quick  glance  in 
the  mirror  to  be  sure  every  hair 
was  perfectly  in  place,  a  last  look 
at  my  casual  dress,  which  I  had 
spent  45  minutes  deciding  on,  and 
I  was  ready. 

Like  first  graders  scurrying  not 
to  be  late,  over  three  hundred 
Williams  students  gathered  in  a 
line  outside  the  gym  at  8:00  a.m. 
last  Monday  morning.  By  the 
time  I  reached  the  woman  who 
was  asking,  "Have  you  been 
confirmed?",  I  felt  ready  to  ask 
her  what  religion  had  to  do  with 
all  this.  Instead  I  just  nodded  and 
continued  up  the  stairs.  It  took 
about  two  hours  for  them  to 
finally  arrange  us  in  the  stands 
the  way  they  wanted  us. 

I  was  quickly  becoming 
thankful  that  Hollywood  doesn't 
run  everything,  as  visions  of  55 
day  exam  periods  ran  before  my 
eyes.  When  a  man  with  a 
megaphone  in  the  center  of  the 
court  informed  us  that  we  would 
be  cheering  for  the  team  simply 
known  as  "Home",  we  began  a 
rousmg  cheer  of  "Let's  go 
Home!"  Gradually,  as  the  same 


basketball  sequence  was  filmed 
over  and  over  again,  the 
excitement  of  screaming  "Let's 
go"  turned  into  a  yawning  "Who 
cares?" 

At  long  last,  the  stars  entered. 
Bo  Derek  was  greeted  by  the  pep 
band  playing  "Bolaro",  l)y 
hundreds  of  males  wanting  her 
autograph,  and  by  a  few  daring 
souls  who  plopped  down  beside 
her  for  a  picture.  Bo  didn't  seein 
to  pay  any  attention  to  me,  but  I 
reasoned  that  she  didn't  want  to 
display  any  emotion  in  front  of  all 
those  people. 

Shirley  MacLaine  was  greeted 
by  a  piece  of  paper  dangling  from 
a  string  in  front  of  her  nose.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  she  was 
looking  for  a  fly  swatter,  but 
instead  she  signed  her  name  and 
the  paper  was  returned  to  its 
owner  on  the  balcony  above. 
Anthony  Hopkins  wasn't  greeted 
by  anyone  sitting  near  me,  since 
no  one  knew  what  he  looked  like. 
It  wasn't  long  before  we  felt  great 
sympathy  for  this  man,  though. 
Would  you  rather  write  a  term 
paper  or  have  to  stand  up  and  yell 
"You're  fantastic,  Bubba" 
twenty-six  times  to  a  group  of 
basketball  players  pantomiming 
their  way  down  the  floor? 

After  being  given  $5  and  an 
hour  off  for  lunch,  we  were  told 
by  the  same  man  with  the 
megaphone  to  please  take  the 
same  seats  we  had  been  in 
earlier.  This  proved  fairly 
difficult  for  most  students,  very 
difficult  for  some  faculty,  and 
especially  difficult  for  those  who 
hadn't  been  there  in  the  morning. 
I  was  becoming  annoyed  that  Bo 
hadn't  yet  noticed  me  (after  a  11, 1 
had  noticed  her! ) ,  but  I  continued 
to  play  it  cool. 

As  people  settled   in   for  what 


would  be  a  long,  boring 
afternoon,  we  were  treated  to 
quite  a  display.  The  film  people 
showed  that  they  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted  to  do  as  they 
took  twenty  minutes  to  move  a 
section  of  the  crowd  to  a  new 
position  in  the  stands,  and  then 
proceeded  to  move  them  back  to 
the  original  spot.  They  also  built 
a  wooden  platform  into  the  stands 
to  support  a  camera,  only  to  take 
it  down  without  ever  using  it. 

The  big  excitement  of  the 
afternoon  came  when  the 
director  began  to  pace  the  floor 
looking  for  a  few  more  people  to 
fill  in  the  stands  around  the  star 
in  one  scene.  As  he  scanned  each 
hopeful  face,  I  felt  as  though  we 
were  in  some  gigantic  meat 
market  and  he  was  looking  for 
the  prime  rib. 

One  of  his  associates  walked  up 
to  a  girl  sitting  near  me.  I  thought 
I  could  hear  her  heart  thumping 
until  I  realized  that  it  was  the 
sound  made  by  the  guy  gasping 
for  breath  that  I  had  climbed 
over  in  order  to  get  the  director's 
attention.  II  turned  out  that  they 
didn't  want  the  girl;  they  wanted 
her  sweater  for  Bo  to  wear  in  the 
movie.  Imagine  the  thrill  she'll 
have  when  she  tells  her  friends 
while  watching  the  movie,  "See, 
there,  there,  that's  my  sweater!" 

In  the  last  take  of  the  day,  the 
megaphone  man  promised  us  we 
would  all  be  filmed  as  part  of 
crowd  scenes.  Yelling  at  the  top 
of  our  very  hoarse  lungs,  we 
watched  out  of  the  corner  of  our 
eyes  as  the  camera  moved  from 
one  end  of  the  gym  to  the  other, 
never  once  pointing  at  us.  My  day 
of  stardom  was  over,  seemingly 
without  ever  having  been  caught 
on  film.  Bo  will  just  have  to  catch 
me  some  other  time. 


close  to  one  of  the  actors  called 
some  of  the  dialogue  "silly,"  but 
Director  Black  pointed  out  that 
improvisation  is  a  normal  part  of 
the  film  biz,  adding  that  all  the 
actors  and  actresses  involved  are 
extremely  talented. 

Black  called  the  Williamstown 
community's  support  "excellent, 
outstanding,  and  very  helpful" 
and  also  praised  the  oft- 
condemned  Laseli  Gym.  "Don't 
tear  it  down,"  he  said.  "It  has 
character." 

John  Derek's  deep  tan, 
flamingly  blown-dry  gray  hair 
and  blue-tinted  glasses  attracted 
almost  as  much  attention  as  his 
wile's  belter-known  attributes. 
While  he  hovered  protectively 
over  his  oft-harried  spouse— 'In 
Paris,  the  photographers  were 
horrible,"  he  noted,  "but 
fortunately  I  had  an  ex-wife  there 
who  handled  them  mag- 
nificently"— Mr.  Derek  also 
chatted  amiably  with 

townspeople  and  the  press. 


"Bo  is  an  innocent  in  this 
business,"  he  explained.  "When  I 
first  met  her,  she  was  into 
oceanography,  whales.  Green 
Peace  and  all  that  stuff." 

Male  opinions  on  Ms.  Derek 
ranged  from  "4"  to  "11"  to 
"there  are  prettier  girls  on 
campus,"  an  impression 
enthusiastically  agreed  upon  by 
female  students. 

If  It  snows  here,  some  of  the 
crew  may  return  for  shooting. 
Otherwise,  we'll  just  have  to  wait 
until  Easter  '81  for  another  taste 
of  Hollywood,  when  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  is  slated  for  release. 


Anthony  Hopkins  cheers  on 
Bubba  as  Shirley  MacLaine  and 
faculty  types  look  on. 

(photo  by  Read) 
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Zorn  prints  attract  viewers 


by  Peter  Hodgson 
"The  Prints  Of  Anders  Zorn"  is 
in  its  third  week  of  exhibition  at 
the  Clark  Art  Institute,  and  it 
continues  to  attract  viewers  like 
a  box-office  hit.  The  seventy-four 
etchings  and  one  monotype 
represent  the  works  of  Sweden's 
most  highly  acclaimed  artist, 
spanning  the  years  1882  to  1920.  A 
related  exhibit  of  "Other 
Scandinavians"  pictorializes  the 
influences  on  Zorn's  work, 
ranging  from  the  conservative 
traditions  to  the  avant-garde 
Edvard  Munch. 

The  prints  offer  entrancing 
scenes  of  human  activity  and 
repose,  expressions  plucked  from 
the  moment  for  all  time. 
Portraits,  street-scenes,  nudity, 
and  night-life— all  capture  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  its  people. 
This  is  an  art  of  keen  observation 
that  reproduces  the  impression  of 
its  experiences,  rendered  in  the 
beauty  of  inspired  and  calculated 
artistry. 

Zorn's  attitude  and  style  of 
etching  are  as  fascinating  as  the 
scenes  he  depicted.  Before 
achieving  significant  recognition, 
his  art  represented  his 
conservative  training  and  his 
concern  for  the  origins  of  etching. 
His  first  notable  work  is  a 
portrait  of  "Axel  Herman  Haig." 
The  etching  is  done  with  delicate, 
controlled  strokes.  The  shading  is 


This  etching  by  Zorn  of  Rosita 
Mauri  was  done  in  1889  for 
Proust. 

kept  rigid  within  the  geometric 
portrayal  of  the  bust,  alluding  to 
the  founding  influence  of 
Rembrandt. 

Zorn  acknowledged 
conservative  tradition,  but  his 
true  artistry  was  revealed  in  his 
manner  of  abstract 

impressionism.  His  method  of 
working  with  hasty,  thick  strokes 
produced  vivid  images  that  jump 
out  with  energy.  The  shading  and 
the  whole  composition  were  no 
longer  conceived  in  classical 
legitimate  construction  of  space, 
but  rather,  in  a  cubist-like 
separation  of  parts.  "Rosita 
Mauri"  exemplifies  this 
abstraction,  as  the  hatchings 
move  across  the  paper  in  their 
individual  and  combined  energy. 
The  lack  of  finish  here  evident,  is 
carried  in  all  of  Zorn's  prints,  and 
it  marks  his  disdain  for  stylish 
particularity  as  an  obstruction  to 
individual  energy  and 
inspiration. 

This  attitude  towards  style 
reflects  Zorn's  association  with 
avant-garde  theories  and  artists 
of  post  impressionism  and 
abstraction.  For  this  he  received 
widespread  recognition.  Zorn 
transferred  his  sharp 


impetuosity  into  prints  of  great 
vitality  and  abstract  expression. 
The  Zorn  exhibit  is  exciting;  as 
enjoyable  as  it  is  to  the  interested 
viewer,  so  it  is  informative  to  the 
discerning  eye.  Zorn's  work 
documents,  in  etching,  the  theory 
of  abstract  portrayal,  as  well  as  a 
representation  of  formal  etching 
style,  He  was  a  well-studied 
artist,  and  this  is  manifested  in 
his  earlier,  more  contained 
works.  He  was  more  significantly 
an  artist  of  special  energy,  talent, 
and  insight,  who  directed  his 
talents  towards  a  bold  and  new 
style  of  art.  Zorn  represented,  in 
etching,  a  stylistic  revolution 
taking  hold  of  all  artists;  one  that 
would  eventually  produce  some 
of  the  most  liberal  and  extreme 
results. 


Doctors  operate  ot  Log 


This  portrait  of  Axel  Haig  (1835- 
1921),  after  a  watercoior,  was 
done  about  the  time  Haig  taught 
Zorn  to  etch  in  1882.  Zorn's  works 
are  on  display  at  the  Clark 
until    February  3. 


by  Duffy  Graham 

The  Doctors,  a  rock  and  roll 
band  comprised  of  eight  Williams 
students,  performed         an 

energetic  and  entertaining  debut 
concert  Saturday  at  the  Log.  The 
group  only  partially  fulfilled  the 
motif  suggested  by  their  name, 
as  but  two  members  sported 
surgical  garments. 

Supported  by  a  solid  rhythm 
section  and  paced  by  freshman 
Chris  Tantillo  on  lead  guitar,  the 
group  played  two  45  minute  sets. 
The  Doctors  selected  primarily 
light,  pop-rock  material,  and 
were  most  impressive  when 
playing  this  brand  of  music, 
recreating  the  sounds  of  the 
Knack,  The  Cars,  and  Cheap 
Trick  without  being  methodic  or 
mechanical.    Bill    Simpkins    on 


Variety  Show  boasts  student  talent 


The  SAB  presented  its  first 
Williams  Variety  Show  last 
Thursday  evening,  and  hopefully, 
it  won't  be  the  last.  The  modest 
price  coupled  with  the  abundant 
and  entertaining  performers 
makes  this  kind  of  event  most 
worthwhile. 

Taking  the  Jesup  stage  and 
opening  the  show  were  "an 
incredible  simulation  band" 
modeled  after  the  Beaks.  The 
group  featured  Peter  Miller, 
Wendy  Barnett,  Bert  Snow,  and 
Sax  Freyman,  plus  former  band 
member  Pat  Mulligan  on  electric 
guitar,  and  newcomer  Scott 
Sherman,  who  provided  an 
energizing  percussion.  The  group 
worked  through  many  of  their 
well-received  standards, 
including  a  vitally-rendered  "I 
Can't  Hold  On,"  and  a  quieter 
solo  spot  featuring  Freyman,  the 
very  nicely  done  "Suzanne." 

Mulligan  was  given  a  hilarious 
pseudo-sincere  introduction  by 
Miller,  and  came  on  stage  to  play 
his  "Electric  Ladyland  version  of 
'Feelings'."  This  was  cleverly 
segued  into  "Good  Feeling  to 
Know"  (a  song  which  Miller 
claimed  that  his  band  wrote  "for 
the  Eagles,  back  when  they  were 
still  a  bar  band"). 

The  musicians  were  called 
back  to  the  stage  for  an  encore, 


lor  which  they  played  an 
inspiring  rendition  of  Neil 
Young's  "Hey  Hey  My  My."  This 
number  had  a  strong  verve  and 
curious  "rawness"  to  it,  and 
climactically  capped  a  sterling 
(and  very  fun)  performance  by 
the  band. 


Next  to  perform  was  Don 
Gavin,  a  comedian  from  the 
Comedy  Connection  in  Boston, 
who  did  a  few  funny  bits  about  a 
"metric  brassiere"  and  a 
fictional   character  called    "the 


The  song 's  title  was 
also  its  plotline:   "/ 
was  a  singer  at  the 
College  Saloon,  she 
was  a  Movie  Star. 


Speeding  Chef."  His  routine, 
while  bright  in  spots,  never 
attained  a  really  winning 
consistency,  and  was  not  as  well 
received  as  the  second  comic  on 
the  bill.  Bill  Campbell.  Campbell 
played  to  the  crowd  more  than 
had  Gavin,  and  brought  out  two 
very    funny     routines     about 


String   band  to  fiddle  tunes 


Favorite  popular  tunes  will 
resound  on  Friday,  January  25th 
at  8:30  p.m.  when  the  Geneseo 
String  Band  presents  a  concert  in 
the  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall, 
Williamstown,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Winter  Study  course  on 
Charles  Ives  and  American 
Music  at  Williams  College,  Jim 
Kimball,  a  member  of  the  music 
faculty  at  S.U.N.Y. -Geneseo,  will 
lead  some  13  musicians  in  turn- 
of-the-century  hits  performed  on 
a  variety  of  instruments. 
American  fiddle  tunes,  rags, 
polkas,  schottisches,  and  the  like 
will  be  played  on  fiddles, 
mandolin,  banjos,  ukulele, 
guitar,  string  bass,  clarinet, 
flute,  percussion,  piano,  and 
voice. 

Kimball,  who  is  well-known  as 
a  performer  throughout  the 
Northeast,  formed  the  Geneseo 
String  Band  in  1976.  shaping  its 


repertoire  and  style  to  fit  the 
ever-changing  membership, 
which  comes  from  the 
community  of  students,  staff  and 
friends  of  the  college  in  Geneseo. 
The  concert  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 


SAB  plans  Jan.  25  Snowball 

Everyone  is  cordially  invited  to  the  First  Annual  Williams 
Snow  Ball  this  Friday,  January  25th' from  9  PM  to  1  AM  in  Mission 
Park  Dining  Hall.  A  special  sound  and  light  show  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  party  with  requests  being  taken  all  evening.  Refreshments 
will  be  traditional  with  wine,  soda  and  punch  provided  as  well. 
Admission  for  this  affair  will  be  $1.50  per  person  or  $2.50  per  couple. 
Semi-formal  attire  is  required. 


Harpsichoridst  Victor  Hill  per- 
formed the  Bach  Partitas  in  B- 
flat,  E  minor,  and  O  major  on 
Friday  evening.  After  his  per- 
formance Hill  explains  the  in- 
tricacies of  his  instrument. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


children,  and  television  producer 
Jack  Webb.  Campbell  imagined 
that  Webb  and  Mass.  Gov.  Ed 
King  must  get  togetlier  in  bars 
from  time  to  time  "to  see  who 
could  be  more  stupid," 

The  show's  headliner,  senior 
Scott  Lankford,  returned  to  the 
Williams  stage  after  an  absence 
of  over  a  year,  and  provided  a 
very  memorable  program  of 
songs.  Lankford  opened  with  a 
song  he  had  written  specially  for 
the  variety  show,  about  his 
getting  picked  up  at  the  Log  by 
Bo  Derek  the  night  before.  The 
song's  title  was  also  its  plotline: 
"I  Was  a  Singer  at  the  College 
Saloon,  She  was  a  Movie  Star." 

Also  included  in  Lankford's  set 
were  two  pieces  by  Bach 
transcribed  for  guitar,  and  a 
reprise  performance  of  his  well- 
known  take-off,  "Smart  People." 
Lankford  is  an  accomplished 
player,  and  he  provided  a  nicely 
varied  and  deftly  executed  series 
of  songs. 

Also  on  hand  for  the  show  was 
Master  of  Cermonies  Tom  Walsh 
'80,  who  outdid  himself  with  his 
infamous  and  breathtaking 
Herve  Villechez  impersonation. 

The  Variety  Show  was  put 
together  by  the  SAB  largely  to 
determine  whether  comedy  could 
succeed  at  Williams.  The  results 
to  this  trial  were  more  positive 
than  expected,  but  the  real  story 
of  the  show  was  the  music.  Both 
musical  acts  were  of  such  high 
quality  and  entertainment  value 
as  to  easily  justify  the  effort 
required  to  put  the  show  on  in  the 
first  place.  Sadly,  most  of  the 
musicians  will  be  graduating  this 
June. 

Take  advantage  of  any  of  their 
second  semester  performances, 
as  the  campus  will  lose  their 
substantial  musical  talents  this 
spring. 


drums,  Rusty  Anderson  on  bass 
and  Adam  Merims  on  rhythm 
guitar  hammered  out  the 
background  for  such  songs  as 
"Selfish"  and  'Suffragette  City" 
with  sharp  precision.  The 
vocalists,  Vern  MacKall,  Kevin 
Weist,  and  Paul  Robinson 
blended  leads  and  harmonies 
pleasingly.  Weist,  with  his 
physical  flirtations  and  facial 
expressions,  was  the  most 
entertaining,  while  MacKall's 
voice  was  most  suited  to  the 
material.  Jeff  Morrison  added 
nice  touch  on  the  keyboards. 

The  undeniable  highlight  of  the 
performance  was  a  captivating 
rendition  of  the  Jackson  5's  old 
AM  hit,  "I  Want  Vou  Back." 
Weist  and  MacKall  eased  through 
choreographed  movements, 
reminiscent  of  Smokey  Robinson 
and  the  Miracles.  The  musicians 
played  tighter  and  more 
professionally  than  at  any  other 
point.  From  start  to  finish,  the 
group  carried  off  this  song 
magnificiently. 

The  Doctors'  premiere  was  not 
flawless,  however.  Two  songs  by 
The  Eagles  and  The  Beatles' 
"Back  in  the  USSR"  seemed  a  bit 
out  of  place  in  the  program,  and 
the  two  slow  songs  were  weak.  An 
attempt  at  Elvis  Costello's 
"Alison"  was  sloppy,  with  a  poor 
balance  between  the  vocalist  and 
the  instruments.  Morrison  played 


The  Doctors  practiced  many 
hours  before  their  premier  show 
last  Sat.  at  the  Log. 

(photo by  Gast) 
the  piano  with  style  on  "Just 
What  I  Needed",  but  his 
instrument  was  unfortunately 
inaudible  during  most  of  the 
show. 

Tantillo  stole  the  attention 
when  given  freedom  with  guitar 
lines.  He  handled  the  spotlight 
smoothly  and,  thankfully, 
without  self-indulgence. 

After  a  rousing  version  of 
"Surrender"  and  a  "Honky  Tonk 
Woman"  encore,  the  crowd 
dispersed  with  smiling  faced. 
Two  more  performances  are 
scheduled  this  week;  tonight  the 
Doctors  will  be  playing  at 
Greylock  and  Saturday  night 
they'll  be  performing  for  an  all- 
college  party  at  Dodd  House. 
With  some  minor  internal 
surgery.  The  Doctors  might  just 
have  a  first-class  operation. 


Violinist  to    ploy    jazz 


Leroy  Jenkins,  "the 
extraordinary  jazz  violinist" 
according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  will  spend  a  day  at 
Williams  College  on  January 
29th,  giving  a  lecture  at  4:00  p.m. 
and  a  solo  violin  concert  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall,  Bernhard  Music 
Center.  The  lecture  is  titled 
"Shapes,  textures,  moods  of 
sound— from  Louis  Armstrong  to 
the  AACM  (Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Creative 
Musicians)",  and  the  recital 
promises  lo  be  an  exciting 
display  by  "the  foremost  violin 


stylist  in  contemporary 
improvisational  music  since 
moving  (to  New  York  City)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970's." 

Mr.  Jenkins'  visit  is  sponsored 
by  the  Williams  College  Black 
Student  Union,  the  Department  of 
Music,  and  the  Lecture 
Committee,  assisted  by  Meet  The 
Composer,  a  highly-respected 
organization  which  funds  public 
performances  by  worthy 
composers  and  their  works.  Both 
the  lecture  and  the  concert  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  further  information,  call 
413-597-2127. 
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Derek  tags  spouse  sex  goddess 


With  the  strains  of  "Bolero" 
perhaps  running  through  her 
pretty  head,  Ms.  Derek  exits  her 
trailer  displaying  a  smile  and 
most  of  the  other  features  which 
have  become  her  trademarlc. 

(photo  by  Read) 


John  Derek  looks  like  a  movie 
star. 

He  walks  down  Spring  Street 
with  a  Canon  A-1  camera  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  dressed  in 
Calvin  Klein  jeans,  boots  and  a 
leather  jacket.  His  long  silver 
hair  is  feathered  back  from  his 
face  in  the  latest  style. 

Although  Derek  began  his  film 
career  as  an  actor,  he  has  since 
turned  to  directing  in  order  to 
escape  the  limelight.  With  the 
overnight  stardom  of  his  wife, 
Bo,  he  finds  himself  once  again  in 
the  public  eye. 

"Too  much  commotion 
accompanies  the  movie 
industry,"  Derek  says.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the 
monetary  rewards  of  Hollywood 
make  it  worthwhile.  "You  can't 
have  too  much  money  in  this 
world,"  he  adds. 


Stars  rap  with  press 


by  Susan  Hobbs 

Despite  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  Bo  Derek  at  a  press 
conference  in  Bennington  last 
Friday,  members  of  the  press 
had  an  informative  if  informal 
talk  with  co-stars  Anthony 
Hopkins,  Shirley  MacLaine  and 
other  members  of  the  cast  and 
crew  of  "A  Change  of  Seasons." 

"I'm  not  that  secure  at  the 
moment  and  am  a  great  worrier, 
Hopkins  says  of  his  acting.  "I 
used  to  apologize  if  there  wasn't 
any  snow." 

Now  he  says  he's  trying  to  take 
things  more  in  stride.  "I  must  get 
away  from  my  self-doubts;  if  I 
have  a  heart-attack  in  the 
process,  so  be  it,"  he  says. 

When  asked  about  his  associate 
Bo  Derek,  Hopkins  replies,  "Bo 
has  a  very  fine  talent,  and 
working  with  her  is  terrific. 

"She  is  also  very  beautiful," 
Hopkins  adds. 

Directors  said  Ms.  Derek  was 
busy  filming  and  could  not  attend 
the  press  conference. 

Although  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  will  be  Hopkins'  first 
comedy,  he  says  he's  looking 
forward  to  the  challenge,  and  is 
particularly  glad  to  get  away 
from  "the  seriousness  of  the 
English  theater."  He  describes 
himself  as  having  a  "backbeat, 
bitchy  sense  of  humor,"  and  says 
that  Ms.  MacLaine  has  been  a 
great  help.  "Shirley  is  marvelous 
to  work  with,"  he  notes.  "She 
understands  comedy." 

After  his  work  in  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  is  completed,  Hopkins 
has  no  certain  plans.  "I  just  move 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
script,"  he  says. 

Shirley  MacLaine  plays  the 
part  of  Anthony  Hopkins'  wife  in 
"A  Change  of  Seasons'  .  Upon 
discovering  that  her  husband, 
after  21  years  of  marriage,  is 
having  an  affair  with  a  student, 
she  finds  herself  having  an  affair 
with      a      handsome      young 


I     •  I 


cabinetmaker  (Michael 
Brandon).  There  is  also  a  subplot 
concerning  the  couple's 
promiscuous  daughter 
(Marybeth  Hurt)  who  reforms 
and  wants  to  get  married.  This 
story,  based  on  a  novel  by  Erich 
Segal,  is  intended  to  be  a  comedy 
about  the  sexual  revolution. 

"Getting  a  knack  for  comedy  is 
like  getting  a  sound  in  your 
head,"  explains  Ms.  MacLaine. 
"Once  you  have  it  there,  you  can 
make  the  most  tragic  scene 
humorous."  She  says  she  feels 
theplot  of  "A  Change  of  Seasons" 
illustrates  the  "number  one 
cultural  interrelationship  issue" 
in  America  today. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


"Bo's  getting  less  than  a 
million  dollars  for  'A  Change  of 
Seasons,'  "  he  notes,  "but  in 
three  years,  she  should  be  worth 
five  to  six  million." 

Derek  discovered  Bo,  then 
Mary  Cathleen  Collins,  when  she 
was  16.  Recognizing  her 
potential,  he  immediately  cast 
her  in  his  upcoming  film.  She 
soon  dropped  out  of  high  school  to 
l)ecome  an  actress. 

"I  had  a  little  high  school.  Bo 
responds  when  queried  about  her 
education. 

Two  years  after  leaving  high 
school,  she  married  John  Derek, 
and  agreed  to  his  suggestion  of 
changing  her  name  to  Bo.  Now, 
after  the  huge  success  of  "10,"  Bo 
Derek  is  a  name  known 
worldwide. 

"Being  a  star  isn't  a  big  deal," 
Derek  said  of  his  wife's  success. 
"It  gives  her  independence." 

He  adds  that  he  did  not  mind 
her  nudity  in  the  film  "10."  "She 
is  beautiful  in  '10'  and  more  than 
delivers— Bo  is  a  sex  goddess." 

"But  she  is  dignified,"  Derek 
continues,  "People  are  born 
nude,  and  if  you  have  a  body  like 
Bo's,  you  should  go  around 
naked." 

Derek  says,  however,  that  he 
finds  himself  wearing  more 
clothes  as  he  gels  older.  He  is  53 
years  old;  Bo  recently  turned  23. 

Eventually  Bo,  like  her 
husband,  wants  to  become  a 
director.  Even  after  the 
popularity  of  "10"  she  was 
reluctant  lo  continue  acting. 

But  the  chance  to  work  wilh 
Anthony  Hopkins  was  one  she 
couldn't  pass  up.  Her  husband 
calls  him  "Ihe  finest  male  aclor 
todav." 


When  asked  about  his  wife's 
dramatic  talents,  Mr.  Derek 
responds,  "Bo  can't  act— she 
reacts.  Acting  is  planned;  Bo  is 
much  more  spontaneous." 

This  summer,  when  the  filming 
of  "A  Change  of  Seasons"  is 
completed,  the  Dereks  plan  to 
produce  and  act  in  a  movie  with 
"a  small  cast."  Derek  forsees 
many  more  movies  for  his  wife, 
assured  that  she  will  "produce  a 
big,  expensive  picture  by  the  age 
of  25." 

And  ten  years  from  now'.'  "Bo 
will  probably  be  pushing  my 
wheelchair,"  laughs  Mr.  Derek. 
"Actually,  if  she's  smart,  she'll 
get  out  of  pictures.  She  can  make 
enough  money  by  then  to  live 
comfortably  for  the  rest  of  her 
life." 

She's  a  unique  happening," 
John  Derek  says  with  a  smile. 
"Bo  is  the  kind  of  star  you  want 
but  can't  have." 


With  the  strains  of  spending  an 
entire  day  in  the  packed  Lasell 
gym  perhaps  beginning  to  show 
on  his  well-tanned  face,  Mr. 
Derek  displays  the  unique  hair 
and  omnipresent  camera  which 
have  become  his  trademark. 

(photo by  Buckner) 


Hollywood  flick  comes  to  sticks- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Ms.  Derek  said  the  film's  story- 
line Is  "very  sophisticated  with 
an         uptown  approach." 

MacLaiiie's  character  relalialos 
for  her  husband's  philanderings 
by  taking  up  with  a  "young  but 
sensil  ive  cabinet -maker" 
(Michael  Brandon).  Erich  Segal 
was  the  original  author  of  the 
story  which  has  since  been 
exiensivcly  rewritten. 

One  intrepid  extra  who  got  a 
hold  of  the  script  for  thirty 
minutes  before  being  shooed 
away  called  if  "awful."  A  source 


Atmosphere  artist  tells  all 


Anthony  Hopkins  takes  time  out 
for  one  of  the  little  people  who 
makes  it  all  possible. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


by  Jeff  Lissack 

I  was  sitting  in  the  stands  at 
Lasell.  Directly  in  front  of  me 
stood  Ihree  chubby-looking  men 
and  a  girl.  The  men  all  had  heavy 
sweaters  on  and  were  clumping 
around  in  boots,  but  the  girl,  who 
they  called  Bo,  was  ravishingly 
dressed  in  a  slender  bikini.  She 
was  pointing  straight  at  me,  and 
telling  the  men,  "No,  I  can't  film 
unless  I  get  him  to   ... 

"Shut  off  the  damn  alarm!", 
my  roommate  shouted.  And  so 
began  my  day  as  a  movie  extra, 
with  all  its  promise  of  excitement 
and  stardom.  A  quick  glance  in 
the  mirror  to  be  sure  every  hair 
was  perfectly  in  place,  a  last  look 
at  my  casual  dress,  which  I  had 
spent  45  minutes  deciding  on,  and 
I  was  ready. 

Like  first  graders  scurrying  not 
to  be  late,  over  three  hundred 
Williams  students  gathered  in  a 
line  outside  the  gym  at  8:00  a.m. 
last  Monday  morning.  By  the 
time  I  reached  the  woman  who 
was  asking,  "Have  you  been 
confirmed'.'",  I  felt  ready  to  ask 
her  what  religion  had  to  do  with 
all  this.  Instead  I  just  n(Klded  and 
continued  up  the  stairs.  It  took 
about  two  hours  for  them  to 
finally  arrange  us  in  the  stands 
the  way  they  wanted  us. 

I  was  quickly  becoming 
thankful  that  Hollywood  doesn't 
run  everything,  as  visions  of  55 
day  exam  periods  ran  before  my 
eyes.  When  a  man  wilh  a 
megaphone  in  the  center  of  the 
court  informed  us  that  we  would 
be  cheering  for  the  team  simply 
known  as  "Home",  we  began  a 
rousing  cheer  of  "Let's  go 
Homel"  Gradually,  as  the  same 


basketball  sequence  was  filmed 
over  and  over  again,  the 
excitement  of  screaming  "Let's 
go"  turned  into  a  yawning  "Who 
cares'.'" 

At  long  last,  the  stars  entered. 
Bo  Derek  was  greeted  by  the  pep 
band  playing  "Bolaro",  by 
hundreds  of  males  wanting  her 
autograph,  and  by  a  few  daring 
souls  who  plopped  down  beside 
her  for  a  picture.  Bo  didn't  seem 
to  pay  any  attention  to  me,  but  I 
reasoned  that  she  didn't  want  to 
display  any  emotion  in  front  of  all 
those  people. 

Shirley  MacLaine  was  greeted 
by  a  piece  of  paper  dangling  from 
a  string  in  front  of  her  nose.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  she  was 
looking  for  a  fly  swatter,  but 
instead  she  signed  her  name  and 
the  paper  was  returned  to  its 
owner  on  the  balcony  above. 
Anthony  Hopkins  wasn't  greeted 
by  anyone  sitting  near  me,  since 
no  one  knew  what  he  looked  like. 
It  wasn't  long  before  we  felt  great 
sympathy  for  this  man,  though. 
Would  you  rather  write  a  term 
paper  or  have  to  stand  up  and  yell 
'"You're  fantastic,  Bubba" 
twenty-six  times  to  a  group  of 
basketball  players  pantomiming 
their  way  down  the  floor? 

After  being  given  $5  and  an 
hour  off  for  lunch,  we  were  told 
by  the  same  man  with  the 
megaphone  to  please  take  the 
same  seats  we  had  been  in 
earlier.  This  proved  fairly 
difficult  for  most  students,  very 
difficult  for  some  faculty,  and 
especially  difficult  for  those  who 
hadn't  been  there  in  the  morning. 
I  was  becoming  annoyed  that  Bo 
hadn't  yet  noticed  me  (after  all,  I 
had  noticed  her!),  but  I  continued 
to  play  it  cool. 

As  people  settled  in   for  what 


would  be  a  long,  boring 
afternoon,  we  were  treated  to 
quite  a  display.  The  film  people 
showed  that  they  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted  to  do  as  they 
took  twenty  minutes  to  move  a 
section  of  the  crowd  to  a  new 
position  in  the  stands,  and  then 
proceeded  to  move  them  back  lo 
the  original  spot.  They  also  built 
a  wooden  platform  into  the  stands 
to  support  a  camera,  only  to  take 
it  down  without  ever  using  it. 

The  big  excitement  of  the 
afternoon  came  when  Ihe 
director  began  lo  pace  the  floor 
looking  for  a  few  more  people  to 
fill  in  the  stands  around  the  star 
in  one  scene.  As  he  scanned  each 
hopeful  face,  I  felt  as  though  we 
were  in  some  gigantic  meat 
market  and  he  was  looking  for 
the  prime  rib. 

One  of  his  associates  walked  up 
to  a  girl  sitting  near  me.  I  thought 
I  could  hear  her  heart  thumping 
until  I  realized  that  it  was  the 
sound  made  by  the  guy  gasping 
for  breath  that  I  had  climbed 
over  in  order  lo  get  the  director's 
attention.  II  turned  out  that  they 
didn't  want  the  girl;  they  wanted 
her  sweater  for  Bo  to  wear  in  the 
movie.  Imagine  the  thrill  she'll 
have  when  she  tells  her  friends 
while  watching  the  movie,  "See, 
there,  there,  that's  my  sweater!" 

In  the  last  take  of  the  day,  the 
megaphone  man  promised  us  we 
would  all  be  filmed  as  part  of 
crowd  scenes.  Yelling  at  the  top 
of  our  very  hoarse  lungs,  we 
watched  out  of  Ihe  corner  of  our 
eyes  as  the  camera  moved  from 
one  end  of  the  gym  lo  the  other, 
never  once  pointing  at  us.  My  day 
of  stardom  was  over,  seemingly 
without  ever  having  been  caught 
on  film.  Bo  will  just  have  to  catch 
me  some  other  time. 


close  to  one  of  the  actors  called 
some  of  the  dialogue  "silly,"  but 
Director  Black  pointed  out  that 
improvisation  is  a  normal  part  of 
Ihe  film  biz,  adding  that  all  the 
actors  and  actresses  involved  are 
extremely  talented. 

Black  called  the  Williamstown 
community's  support  "excellent, 
outstanding,  and  very  helpful" 
and  also  praised  the  oft- 
condemned  Lasell  Gym.  "Don't 
tear  it  down,"  he  said.  "It  has 
character." 

John  Derek's  deep  tan, 
flamingly  blown-dry  gray  hair 
and  blue-tinted  glasses  attracted 
almost  as  much  attention  as  his 
wife's  belter-known  attributes. 
While  he  hovered  protectively 
over  his  oft-harried  spouse— "In 
Paris,  Ihe  photographers  were 
horrible,"  he  noted,  "but 
fortunately  I  had  an  ex-wife  there 
who  handled  them  mag- 
nilicenlly"—  Mr.  Derek  also 
chatted  amiably  wilh 

townspeople  and  the  press. 


"Bo  is  an  innocent  in  this 
business,"  he  explained.  "When  1 
first  met  her,  she  was  into 
oceanography,  whales.  Green 
Peace  and  all  that  stuff." 

Male  opinions  on  Ms.  Derek 
ranged  from  "4"  to  "11"  to 
"there  are  prettier  girls  on 
campus,"  an  impression 
enthusiastically  agreed  upon  by 
female  students. 

If  it  snows  here,  some  of  Ihe 
crew  may  return  for  shooting. 
Otherwise,  we'll  just  have  to  wail 
until  Easter  '81  for  another  taste 
of  Hollywood,  when  "A  Change  of 
Seasons"  is  slated  for  release. 


Anthony  Hopkins  cheers  on 
Bubba  as  Shirley  MacLaine  and 
faculty  types  look  on. 

(photo  by  Read) 
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Master 
displays 

aikido  art 

by  Jamie  Crist 

"Aikido  is  the  way  of  the 
harmony,"  said  seventh  degree 
aikido  instructor  Takahashi 
Kushida  to  about  80  people 
attending  his  lecture- 

demonstration  at  Lasell  Friday 
night. 

In  his  45  minute  program, 
Kishida  described  aikido  as  "not 
just  a  fighting  art."  He  said  that 
"I  must  learn  to  control  me— my 
ego— to  make  harmony  with 
others." 

Kushida,  originally  from 
Tokyo,  flew  in  from  Detroit, 
where  he  has  taught  aikido  for  six 
years.  He  began  his  aikido 
training  at  eighteen  years  old, 
and  lived  for  ten  years  with  an 
aikido  master. 

Anne  and  Gordon  Greene, 
instructors  in  Winter  Study 
aikido  course,  participated  in  the 
demonstration.  Anne  Greene 
described  the  discipline  as 
"totally  non-aggressive.  There's 
never  a  clash  of  force",  she  said. 
The  object  is  to  lead  a  potential 
opponent  "on  a  non-conflicting 
path"  without  hurting  him.  She 
added  that  Aikido  helps  one  to 
"eliminate  one's  own  self- 
arrogance". 

In  one  of  his  most  impressive 
demonstrations  of  power, 
Jushida  used  only  his  index 
finger  to  resist  the  full  body  force 
of  Gordon  Greene.  Kushida 
repeated  the  technique  with  some 
skeptical  stildents  after  the 
demonstration,  much  to  their 
amazement. 


Sheahan   to   fight  inflation 


Dr.  John  B.  Sheahan  has  been 
named  to  the  six-member  Price 
Advisory  Committee. 


by  Charles  McDermott  & 
Steve  Phillips 

Dr.  John  B.  Sheahan,  Professor 
of  Economics,  has  been  named 
by  President  Carter  to  a  six- 
member  advisory  committee 
which  will  help  the 
Administration  frame  pricing 
policy  to  curtail  inflation. 

The  Price  Advisory  Committee 
will  advise  the  President's 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stabilization  on  the  development 
of  policies  to  encourage  anti- 
inflationary  price  behavior.  As 
counterpart  to  the  18-member 
Pay  Advisory  Committee,  this 
committee  has  already  been 
meeting  regularly  to  advise  the 


Council  examines  Security 


Want  to  change  or 
discuss  our  current 
system  ot  meal  plans? 
Then  plan  on  coming  to 
the  College  Council 
sponsored  Tow/n 
Meeting  next  Tuesday 
night  at  8  p.m.  in  Jesup. 


The  College  Council's  meeting 
last  Wednesday  focused  on  the 
issue  of  Campus  Security.  Chuck 
Hirsch  '80  claimed  that  since  last 
semester's  multiple  tire 
slashings,  there  have  been 
enough  break-ins  and  acts  of 
vandalism  to  question  the  ability 
of  Security  to  police  this  campus. 
Presently,  only  two  guards  watch 
the  campus  from  the  hours  of  9 
p.m.  to  4  a.m.;  Hirsch  wants  the 
force  to  be  doubled. 

Provost  of  the  College  Neal 
Grabois  emphasized  the 
substantial  changes  that  Security 
has  undergone,  beginning  with 
the  appointment  of  Ransom 
Jenks  as  new  head  six  months 
ago.  A  new  system  of  student 
monitors  floods  the  campus 
buildings  during  the  evenings  and 
weekends.  Four  student 
"roamers"  have  also  been  given 
Security  status,  adding  to  the  two 
man  force  during  the  late  night 
hours. 

Security  basically  wants  to 
project  an  image  of  safety  while 
keeping  that  "open"  sense  the 
campus  conveys,  Grabois  said. 
Renewed  interests  in  lighting  and 
fire  safety  exemplify  this 
purpose. 

The  Council  also  expressed 
concern  that  the  lighting  in  front 
of  Mission  around  the  parking 
lots,    and    in   the    areas    behind 


Prospect  is  poor  and  invites 
trouble. 

The  Council  asked  Grabois  how 
the  sizeable  car  registration  fee 
was  broken  down.  Grabois  said 
that  the  registration  fee  was 
based  on  a  1975  analysis  of  the 
maintenance  and  patrol  costs  of 
the  parking  lots. 

Other  issues  discussed  were 
allocations  for  the  German  club, 
the  Russian  movie  series,  the 
S.A.B.  and  a  new  Model  U.N. 
club,  the  college  budget,  and 
specifically  the  House 
Maintenance  Tax. 

The  Council  also  decided  that  it 
would  prove  more  fruitful  to  meet 
with  the  Trustees  in  April,  rather 
than  next  week  as  planned. 


President's  Council  regarding 
wages. 

Dr.  Sheahan  is  a  long-time 
advocate  of  price  controls.  His 
book.  The  Wage-Price 

(iuidepusts,  analyzes  the 
effectiveness  of  the  wage-price 
guideposts  established  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  In  1970, 
Sheahan  criticized  the  Nixon 
Administration's  policy  of  even- 
handed  economic  restraint  and 
advocated  wage-price  controls, 
citing  a  slowdown  of  rising  prices 
when  the  Kennedy  Guideposts 
were  in  effect. 

A  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  Dr.  Sheahan  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1954. 
Before  joining  the  Williams 
faculty  in  the  same  year, 
Sheahan  was  a  teaching  fellow  at 
Harvard  and  an  economic 
analyst  in  Paris  for  the  European 
Co-operation  Administration.  He 
was  awarded  a  National 
Research  Professorship  in  1959 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
a  Fulbright  Senior  Research 
Grant  in  1975.  Dr.  Sheahan  has 
worked  as  a  consultant  for 
Harvard's  Development  of 
Government  program  in 
Colombia. 

Sheahan  is  also  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Development 
Economics  at  Williams.  He  has 
traveled  throughout  the  world, 
both  as  teacher  and  as  economic 
advisor  to  several  nations.  Dr. 
Sheahan  is  presently  in  South 
America,  recruiting  for  the 
Center  for  Development 
Economics. 


Tenure  decisions  pending- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

John  F.  Reichert. 

The  three  main  criteria  used  to 
evaluate  professors  for 
promotion  are  stated  by  the 
Williams  Faculty  Handbook  as 
interest  in  and  competency  at 
teaching  undergraduates, 
capacity  to  contribute  to 
scholarship  in  the  field,  and 
usefulness  and  service  to  the 
College    community.     At    some 


Wednesday 
LOG-A-RHYTHMS 

Miscillaneous  musical  masters  to  tantalize  your  aural  sense. 


The  Log 


Tonight 
Tuborg  Night 


discounts 


Thursday 
Sophomore  Night 


discounts  for  all 
card-carrying  sophomores 


other  larger  universities,  the 
scholarship  requirement  is 
paramount.  At  Williams, 
however,  research  is  of 
secondary  imoortance  to 
teachtng,  and  publication  is  not 
regarded  as  the  only  evidence  of 
scholarship. 

The  tenure  system  has  come 
under  much  attack  in  recent 
years  as  being  an  oppressive 
system  that  allows  professors  to 
relax  once  they  have  surmounted 
the  barrier  of  tenure.  Williams 
combats  this  possible  failing  of 
the  system  with  an  intensive 
review  process  that,  the 
administration  hopes,  errs  on  the 
side  of  caution  in  granting  tenure. 

As  a  result,  many  feel  that 
those  who  do  get  past  the  tenure 
review  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
Tenure  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  freedom  of  academic  inquiry, 
many  members  of  the 
administration  and  faculty 
argue.  They  cite  the  McCarthy 
Hearings  of  the  50's,  when 
pressure  was  put  on  the  Williams 
administration  to  oust  a 
professor  with  unpopular 
political  views. 

The  job  market  for  professors 
has  decayed  since  the  end  of  the 
60's,  to  the  point  where  it  is  now 
totally  a  buyer's  market.  As  a 
result,    educational    institutions 


Also  named  to  the  newly- 
formed  Price  Advisory 
Committee  are  Robert  Atwood, 
Sheahan's  partner  in  a 
Washington-based  accounting 
firm;  Barbara  Bergmann, 
University  of  Maryland 
economics  professor;  Carol  S. 
Greenwald,  visiting  professor  of 
business  at  Harvard  and  former 
Massachusetts  Banks 
Commissioner;  Stanley 
Tuttenberg,  former  Assistant 
Sec-etary  of  Labor;  and  Albert 
Sommers,  chairman  of  the 
Conference  Board,  a  business- 
supported  economic  research 
organization. 

Shirley  likes  Williams 

Continued  from  Page  7 
Ms.  MacLaine,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  New  England  area  (her 
first  movie,  a  1955  Hitchcock  film 
called  "The  Trouble  With 
Harry,"  was  filmed  in  Stowe, 
Vermont,  says  she  is  impressed 
with  the  Williams  community. 
"Williams  is  terrific,"  she 
proclaims.  "I  might  have  learned 
something  had  I  gone  here.  I 
didn't  go  to  college  though.  I 
learned  everything  on  the 
streets." 

She  says  that  although  crowds 
of  people  watching  the  filming 
don't  bother  her,  she  refuses  to 
sign  autographs  because  "once 
you  do  one,  you  have  to  do  them 
all." 

"I  love  show  business  people," 
Ms,  MacLaine  adds.  "They're 
really  honest  about  their 
insecurities." 


have  come  under  increasing 
pressure  to  expand  the  size  of 
their  tenured  faculty.  But 
Williams  has  not  bowed  to  this 
pressure,  according  to  Dean 
Oakley. 

"Just  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  is  on  tenure,"  noted 
Oakley,  comparing  this  number 
to  the  eighty  per  cent  tenured 
faculty  found  at  some  Ivy 
League  schools. 

While  other  schools  have 
reduced  their  rate  of  promotion 
by  assuring  professors  tenure 
upon  hiring  them,  Williams  has 
kept  the  promotion  rate  about  the 
same  over  the  past  15  years. 
"About  one  in  three  of  those  who 
come  up  for  tenure  are 
approved,"  said  Oakley, 
predicting  that,  while  the 
demand  for  professors  will  drop 
as  the  number  of  college-aged 
youth  declines,  this  figure  will  on 
the  average  remain  the  same 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Various  replacements  for  the 
tenure  system  have  been  tried  at 
other  institutions,  such  as  five 
year  rolling  appointments,  or 
simply  periodic  review.  Many 
times  such  systems  evolve  into  a 
de  facto  tenure  system,  with 
reappointment  becoming 
automatic,  and  thus  with  no 
substantial  benefits  as  compared 
to  the  tenure  system. 
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Slide  show 

questions 

porn 

Women  Against  Pornography 
held  a  shde  show  and  discussion 
in  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall 
last  Wednesday,  January  16.  The 
show  was  designed  to  raise  the 
level  of  consciousness  of 
Williams  students  about  the 
nature  of  pornography  and  its 
effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  those 
exposed  to  it. 

Two  representatives  of  the 
activist  organization,  Alexandra 
Matusinka  and  Barbara 
Merhodd,  narrated  the  slide  show 
and  commented  upon  the  effects 
and  fallacies  represented  by  the 
images.  Using  a  wide  variety  of 
material  from  such  sources  as 
Ohio  Players  record  album 
covers  and  advertisements  in 
VoHue  magazine  to  pictorials 
from  such  blatantly 

pornographic  magazines  as  Slam 
and  llusllcM'.  the  two  women 
demonstrated  the  pervasiveness 
of  "degrading  and  humiliating 
depictions  of  women." 

Cora  Yang,  '8t),  a  member  of 
the  Williams  Feminist  Alliance, 
contacted  Women  Against 
Pornography  about  three  weeks 
ago  to  arrange  for  this  visit  to 
Williams, 

Yang  commented  thai  some  of 
the  movies  shown  in 
Williamstown  arc  examples  of 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Women 
Against  Pornography  object  to. 
She  said  "The  Feminist  Alliance 
would  like  to  make  people  more 
aware  of  what  they  are  seeing."' 

Women  Against  Pornography 
was  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
April  of  1979  and  since  then  has 
established  a  storefront  location 
in  Times  Square  in  the  city.  In 
October  of  last  year,  the  group 
led  a  march  on  Times  Square  to 
protest  conditions  and  the 
exploitation    of    women    there. 

About  40  people,  equally  male 
and  female,  were  present  at  the 
slide  show  in  Brooks-Rogers. 

Particularly  interesting  to  the 
audience  was  the  inclusion  in  the 
slide  show  of  ads  for  Vanderbilt 
jeans,  which  Matusinka  and 
Merhoff  insisted  degraded  and 
humiliated  women,  by  portraying 
them  as  mere  parts  of  their 
bodies,  and  displaying  them  as 
sex  objects.  While  they  conceded 
that  such  ads  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  lurid  photographs  of  women 
in  bondage  also  included  in  the 
slide  show,  they  said  that  such 
ads  Were  representative  of 
negative     attitudes     towards 


Sorel-clad  crew  members  of  "A  Changeol  Seasons"  prepare  for  a  shot 
on  Spring  St.  Not  pictured:  signs  advertising  Sorel  boots  Placed  in  two 
storefront  windows  visible  in  shot.  (photo  by  Read) 

Bumpers  to  speak   on  energy 
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"Can  We  Have  National 
Energy  Policy?"  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  U.S.  Senator 
Dale  Bumpers,  (Dem.,  Ark.).  He 
will  speak  at  the  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall  this  Thursday. 
January  24  at  8:00  P.M. 

Senator  Bumpers  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Commitlee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcomniiltee.  One  task  of  llu' 
subcommittee  is  to  deal  with 
conflicts  between  energy  needs 
and  wilderness  preservation  on 
Federal  lands.  Bumpers  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  which 
appropriates  funds  for  Federal 
energy  projects. 

Senator  Bumpers  has  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  Ijaltle  over  energy 
policy  since  he  arrived  in  the 
Senate  in  19715.  He  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  debate  over  the 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  energy 
conservation  and  production,  the 
Windfall  Profits  tax,  the  breeder 
reactor,  synthetic  fuels,  and  the 
Energy  Mobilization  Board 
proposal.  In  1976  he  chaired  a 
series  of  critical  hearings  on  the 
National  Energy  Rlan  prepared 
by  the  Ford  administration. 

In  his  talk  he  will  provide  an 
insider's  view  of  the  issues 
surrounding  legislative 
programs  and  the  role  played  by 
special  interests  affecting  the 
formulation  of  a  national  energy 
policy. 

Senator  Bumpers  will  take 
questions  from  the  audience 
following  his  address. 

In  1970,  having  no  previous 
experience  in  politics.  Bumpers 
swept  the  election  for  Governor 
of  Arkansas  by  defeating  former 
Governor  Orville  Faubus  in  the 
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primary  and  Republican 
incumbent  Winthrop  Rockefeller. 

Bumpers  reorganized  Ihe  state 
government,  reformed  the  prison 
system,  and  introduced  major 
programs  In  public  health, 
education,  state  parks,  and  the 
environment. 

After  serving  a  second  term  as 
Governor,  Bumpers  challenged 
incumbent  Senator  William 
Fullbrighl  in  1974  and  defeated 
him  by  a  two  to  one  margin  in  the 
primary.  Bumpers  is  running  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate  this 
November, 
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Architect  speaks  on  energy  sources 

Solar  Architect  John  Lyons  emphasized  the  importance  of 
conservation  in  energy  planning  and  called  for  decentralized 
development  of  new  energy  sources  in  a  speech  at  Dodd  House 
Thursday  evening. 

He  emphasized  conservation's  relative  advantage  over  other 
energy  saving  methods  by  noting  that  while  the  installation  of  a 
solar  water  healer  would  take  11.2  years  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  form 
of  lowered  hearing  costs,  an  investment  in  12  inches  of  roof  in- 
sulation would  pay  for  itself  in  2.2  years. 

Lyons  explained  that  while  he  thinks  solar  collector  technology 
has  reached  the  peak  of  efficiency,  costs  will  remain  high  until 
collectors  are  mass  produced. 

Williams  admits  174  on  early  decision 

Let  ters  of  acceptance  to  Williams  College  have  been  sent  to  174 
Early  Decision  applicants  to  the  college,  a  substantial  increase 
over  last  year. 

The  students  who  have  been  accepted  were  drawn  from  a  total 
applicant  pool  of  .535,  up  from  470  last  year  when  134  Early  Decision 
applicants  were  admitted.  There  are  94  men  and  80  women  in  the 
group,  representing  31  different  states  and  seven  foreign  countries. 
They  will  make  up  about  one-third  of  the  Class  of  1984. 

Out  of  the  53.5  Early  Decision  applicants,  47  were  rejected,  and 
314  have  been  deferred  and  will  be  considered  with  the  pool  of 
applicants  for  regular  admission  in  January.  Last  year  89  were 
rejected  and  247  deferred. 

Director  of  Admissions  Philip  F.  Smith  says  he's  pleased  with 
both  Ihe  number  and  the  high  quality  of  the  applicants  for  Early 
Decision. 

Bronfman  starts  Judaic  studies  fund 

Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  a  Williams  trustee  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
(Mass  of  1950,  has  established  a  Fund  for  Judaic  Studies.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  fund  is  to  provide  increased  opportunities  to 
learn  about  Judaic  history  and  culture,  both  within  the  College's 
lormal  curriculum  and  through  such  events  as  lectures  and  con- 
certs. The  endowed  fund,  which  will  be  added  to  gradually,  will 
Initially  provide  approximately  $8,500  annually.  An  advisory 
committee  with  faculty  and  student  membership  will  recommend 
specific  uses  of  the  fund. 
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Foreign 
policy  for 
the  80's 

by  Matthew  A.  Pauley 

Three  years  ago,  the  Carter 
administration  began  with  a 
deliberate  effort  to  reverse  many 
of  the  foreign  policy  themes  of  the 
Nixon-Ford  years.  Building  on 
detente's  success,  Mr.  Carter 
hoped  to  regain  good  relations 
with  the  Kremlin  while  pushing 
East-West  rivalry  into  the 
background  and  giving  more 
attention  to  other  global 
concerns— human  rights,  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  and  arms 
control.  Hardly  anyone  would 
question  the  fact  that  in  meeting 
those  goals  the  administration 
has  failed  utterly. 

As  we  enter  the  1980s,  we  face 
crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan, 
expanding  exports  of  military 
arms,  and  an  East-West  tension 
that  has  quickly  degenerated  into 
a  real  freeze  of  relations  which, 
in  the  words  of  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher, 
could  last  "for  a   considerable 


duration."  Because  of  llie 
magnitude  of  the  failure,  il  is 
appropriate  to  consider  wherein 
we  have  erred  in  llie  late  '70s  and 
what  chances  remain  to  improve 
our  performance  in  the  'KOs. 

A  number  of  lactors  have  made 
for  weakness.  Many  have  argued 
rightly  that  the  problems  facing 
our  foreign  policy  since  1977  have 
had  less  to  do  with  having  bad 
goals  than  with  carrying  our 
goals  out. 

One  of  the  central  weaknesses 
of  the  Carter  foreign  policy 
machinery  was  that  it  never 
developed  the  kind  of  smooth, 
coordinated  efficiency 
characteristic  of  the  Nixon  years. 
In  reaction  to  the  one-man 
foreign  policy  of  Kissinger, 
Carter  tried  to  let  the 
administration  speak  with  many 
voices.  Because  of  their  different 
views,  American  policy  often 
appeared  confused  and 
inconsistent. 

Our  failure  to  arrive  at  a 
coherent  energy  policy  to 
decrease  our  dependence  on  one 
of  the  most  volatile  areas  of  the 
world,  makes  so  much  depend  on 
our  handling  of  the  "shock" 
cases — Iran  and  Afghanistan.  No 
matter   how    it    is   settled,    the 
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resolution  of  tho  situation  in  Iran 
will  probably  do  little  to  settle  the 
pi'obk'ni  of  the  future  of  Iran 
itself  and  of  the  Khomeni  regime. 
Iran  and  other  countries  in  the 
Islamic  Middle  East, 

industrializing  on  the  foundations 
of  their  new  found  messiah,  oil, 
are  bound  to  be  wracked  by  much 
the  same  chaos  and  fractionalism 
that  has  unsettled  America  and 
the  world  in  the  last  few  years. 
To  a  large  extent  Carter's  team 
has  itself  to  blame  for  the 
deterioration  in  relations  with  the 
Kremlin.  Carter  started  by 
virtually    insulting    the    Soviets 


REFLECTIONS 


with  the  now  famous  March  Salt 
Proposals,  and  the  rhetoric  over 
human  rights  and  the  dissidents. 
The  extent  of  our  blunder  was 
amply  revealed  at  the  time  in  a 
remark  by  George  F.  Kennan 
who  said  that  "the  new 
administration  has  made  just 
about  every  mistake  it  could  .  .  . 
and  has  defied  all  the  lessons  we 
learned  with  Moscow  since  the 
World  War." 

To  a  larger  extent,  however. 
Carter's  failure  was  that  he  tried 
to  divorce  East-West  rivalry 
from  the  panapoly  of  his  goals 
and  aspirations,  seeking  to 
pursue  human  rights  and  arms 
reduction  yet  at  the  same  time 
underestimating  the  Soviet 
Military  momentum.  Many  of  the 
objectives  tended  to  cause  more 
problems  for  our  allies  than  our 
ideological  opponents.  Trying  to 
push  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  the 

LETTERS 


background  and  pursue  other 
goals  as  if  detente  were  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  we  in  the  end 
not  only  failed  to  meet  those  goals 
hut  wound  up  with  renewed 
tension  with  Moscow. 

Some  have  said  that  the  real 
answer  to  the  failure  of  the 
Carter  administration  foreign 
policy  is  nothing  short  of  a  "get 
tough  policy"  of  meeting  the 
Soviet  threat,  to  Afghanistan  for 
instance.  Unfortunately,  the 
dilemmas  of  American  foreign 
policy  are  not  amendable  to  such 
a  simplistic  solution.  America's 
ability  to  influence  world  events, 
decreased  greatly  in  the  1970's. 
To  a  large  extent  we  have  to 
resign  ourselves  to  a  new  world 
and  adapt  our  role.  As  has  so 
often  been  said,  that  is  a  hard 
lesson  for  a  nation  accustomed  to 
dictating  its  own  will. 

The  inescapable  fact  of  both 
American  (and,  increasingly, 
Soviet)  dependence  on  imported 
oil  means  the  Mideast  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  a  Cold  War 
battleground.  Through  her 
dependence  on  and 

interdependence  with  a  rapidly 
changing  world,  America  will 
likely  be  the  pawn  in  the  hands  of 
events  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

One  must  not  assume, 
however,  that  our  image  abroad 
cannot  be  improved  or  that  a 
sense  of  commitment  in  handling 
our  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Central  to  the  image  in  the  80's 
will  be,  as  has  always  been  true, 
the  perception  the  Soviets  and 
others  have  of  the  American 
President.  It  is  no  secret  that,  to  a 


large  degree,  relations  with  the 
Kremlin  have  been  most  strained 
when  Pyioscow  perceived  our 
Chief  Executive  to  be  weak  or  a 
trifle  naive.  Doubting  the 
significance  of  the  Presidential 
image,  one  has  only  to  recall  that 
John  Kennedy's  meeting  with 
Khruschev  in  Vienna — where  the 
President  is  said  to  have  struck 
the  Soviet  premier  as  young  and 
indecisive— was  followed  less 
than  two  years  later  by  the 
Missile  Crisis.  In  the  Presidency 
of  Richard  Nixon,  long  an  avowed 
hawk  who  left  the  Soviets  no 
doubts  as  to  his  intentions,  really 
significant  strides  were  made 
toward  a  relaxation  of  tensions. 

In  light  of  the  record,  electing  a 
strong  President,  capable  of 
betraying  a  sense  of  commitment 
and  determination  in  his  dealings 
with  other  nations  would 
probably  do  much  to  improve 
America's  image  and  ease 
tensions  with  the  Kremlin. 

In  today's  world,  whatever  the 
political  rhetoric,  no  simple 
solution  can  settle  America's 
foreign  policy  dilemma.  Only 
through  an  improved 

organizational  machinery  that 
allows  the  Presidency  to  speak 
with  one  voice,  domestic 
economic  policies  to  cut  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  a 
willingness  to  allow  our  relations 
with  the  Soviets  to  take  center 
stage,  and  the  election  of  a 
President  who  conveys  more  of  a 
sense  of  resolve  in  the  handling  of 
matters  of  state — only  then  can 
America  hope  to  redress  the 
weakness  of  the  last  few  years 
and  meet  the  foreign  policy 
challenge  of  the  1980's. 


Planning  for  the  80's 

To  the  editor: 

Realizing  that  the  sins  of  the 
previous  administration  should 
not  be  raised  to  haunt  the  new,  I 
nonetheless  take  partial 
exception  to  the  Record's  Dec.  4 
editorial  "Suggestions  for  the 
80's." 

In  planning  for  the  80's  we 
surely  must  recognize  that  past 
and  present  accomplishments 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
arguments  for  a  college's 
survival.  Williams  will  continue 
to  be  worth  attending  and 
supporting  only  if  it  offers 
something  otherwise 
unobtainable.  Faced  with  scarce 
resources  and  a  dwindling  pool  of 
qualified  high  school  graduates, 
the  College  should  stress  its 
strengths — those  areas  where  it 
possesses  a  comparative 
advantage  over  other 

institutions. 

Williams  cannot  afford  to 
compete  with  large  universities 
in  breadth  of  curriculum. 
Although  course  and  major 
offerings  must  continue  to 
evolve,  the  College  should 
encourage  students  interested  in 
specialized  studies  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  at  a  university 
large  enough  to  support  such 
programs. 


The  Residential  House  system 
(which  surely  needs  further 
thought  and  evolution)  will  be  a 
significant  factor  in  preserving 
Williams'  uniqueness  and 
academic  marketability.  The 
Williams  system  is  less  a 
problem  in  logistics— housing 
and  feeding  1800  students— then 
an  integral  part  of  academic  life. 
Students  spend  more  time  at 
meals  than  they  do  in  class  and, 
generally,  more  time  in  their 
houses  (excluding  sleep)  than  at 
the  library. 

The  inefficient  decentralized 
dining  hall  system  is  expensive, 
but  surely  not  a  luxury.  It  was 
over  the  Perry  dinner  table,  far 
more  than  in  any  class,  that  I 
found  myself  clashing  and  having 
to  reach  some  sort  of 
accommodation  with  new  and 
unexpected  attitudes  and 
arguments.  If  conversations 
often  did  not  go  beyond 
speculation  over  the  origins  of 
that  night's  "mystery  meat,"  I 
also  remember  evenings  when 
dinner  conversations  lingered 
well  into  the  night. 

This  is  worth  preserving,  and 
should  be  available  to  all 
students. 

David  R.  Ross  '77 


Dealing  with  failure 

To  the  editors: 

In  light  of  the  recent  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  CAS,  one 
can't  help  but  question  the 
policies  which  led  to  the 
suspension  of  such  a  large  group 
of  students.  Williams  cannot 
continue  to  both  encourage 
students  to  experiment  and 
punish  them  so  severely  if  they 
fail. 

As  it  now  stands,  students  are 
not  allowed  to  withdraw  from  a 
course  after  the  first  two  weeks  of 
classes  without  receiving  a 
failing  grade.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  a  student  can 
accurately  assess  the  workload 
and  degree  of  difficulty  after  only 
four  or  five  classes.  Many 
students  don't  realize  that  they 
are  in  over  their  heads  until  the 
middle  of  the  term,  and  I  think 
that  a  period  of  withdrawal 
without  penalty  should  extend 
until  at  least  then. 

I  don't  believe  students  should 
be  allowed  to  fail  with  impunity, 
but  regulations  which  discourage 
adventurism  must  be  abandoned, 
and  replaced  with  policies  more 
in  keeping  with  the  school's 
stated  goals  of  providing  a  truly 
Liberal  Arts  education. 

Gerry  Pasciucco  '82 
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We  would  like  you  to  know  that 
the  famous  Pappa  Charlie  of  State  Road 
is  now  the  owner  of  the  Deli  Sandwich 
Shop  on  Spring  Street.  It  will  be  known  as 

Pappa  Charlie's  Deli 

458-5969 

Theresa  and  Charlie  Nikitas 
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Tong  plays  ball  for  Hollywood 


!! 


by  Mark  Uursztiiian 

The  setting  is  Laseil 
Gymnasium.  The  lights  are 
glaring  and  the  action  is 
concentrated  around  the  mid- 
court  line.  Tension  and  sweat  fill 
the  building,  yet  we  are  not  in  the 
closing  moments  of  a  varsity 
basketball  game.  What  we  are  in 
fact  seeing  is  Curt  Tong,  men's 
varsity  basketball  coach,  in  his 
role  as  Anthony  Hopkins' 
"double"  in  the  movie  A  Change 
of  Seasons. 

Tong,  whose  previous  acting 
career  is  limited  to  the  role  of 
Hiawatha  in  an  armed  services 
show  many  years  ago,  explains 
that  the  film's  director  was, 
"looking  for  someone  of  similar 
size,  stature  and  build  to 
Hopkins,  who  knew  how  to  play 
basketball."  This  person  was  to 
be  filmed  in  Hopkins'  place  in  a 
scene  where  he  plays  an  informal 
game  of  basketball. 

When  Tong's  name  was 
suggested  for  the  part  last 
November,  he  politely  refused, 
reasoning  that  acting  would 
interfere  with  the  time  he  needed 
to  coach  the  varsity  team.  Still, 
even  when  prospective  "doubles" 
were  brought  to  Williamstown  to 
be  interviewed  for  the  part,  it  was 
Coach  Tong,  who  actually  tips  the 
scales  at  30  pounds  more  than 
Hopkins,  whom  the  director 
wanted. 

Again,   Tong   insisted    that    it 

Women's  squash 
loses  to  Yale 

The  Women's  Squash  team 
suffered  its  third  consecutive  loss 
on  Saturday  when  it  bowed  to 
Yale  6-1.  After  four  matches,  the 
Eph  record  stands  at  1-3. 

At  No.  2,  Junior  Mary  Tom 
Higgs  was  the  only  player  to  tally 
a  point  for  Williams,  with  a  3-0 
score. 

With  a  strong  player  in  its  top 
position,  Yale  was  the  first  school 
this  season  to  offer  a  successful 
challenge  to  Eph  Captain  Beckie 
Chase,  who  was  downed  3-1. 

Once  again,  freshman 
sensation  Barbara  Riefler 
entered  into  a  full  five  game 
match,  winning  the  fourth  game 
in  a  lfi-15  tie-breaker  to  even  the 
score  at  two  games  all.  Riefler 
lost  the  final  game  with  a  close 
15-12. 

Williams  is  looking  for 
victories  at  home  this  week  when 
Hamilton  comes  to  Williamstown 
on  tomorrow  and  Tufts  arrives  on 
Saturday. 


would  interfere  with  his  coaching 
duties,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
the  crews  could  work  around  his 
schedule.  So,  early  last  Tuesday 
morning,  Hopkins,  Tong  and 
company  assembled  at  the  Laseil 
gym  to  begin  shooting  the 
choreographed  game  sequences. 

Tong  got  his  basketball 
experience  under  rather  unusual 
circumstances:  "1  had  always 
played  football  and  baseball  but  I 
had  never  picked  up  a  basketball 
until  I  got  to  college.  I  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  basketball  and 
I  eventually  made  the  varsity  in 
my  Junior  year. 

"It  looked  as  if  I  was  going  to 
gel  some  playing  time  when  the 
Junior  Varsity  coach  died 
suddenly   and    I    was    asked    lo 


coach  and  J.V.  and  play  on 
Varsity  at  the  same  time. 
Eventually,  I  gave  up  playing 
varsity  and  coached  the  J.V.  all 
through  my  Senior  year.  So,  I 
never  really  had  much 
experience  in  actually  playing 
the  game." 

Although  Tong  was  filmed  in 
much  of  the  basketball  scene,  all 
of  Ihe  closeup  camera  shots  were 
of  Hopkins,  so  it  became 
necessary  for  the  coach  to  leach 
Hopkins  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
game.  "1  taught  Hopkins  how  to 
dribble  with  his  head  up  and  how 
lo  change  direction  on  the 
dribble,"  Tong  said,  "but  there's 
only  so  much  you  can  do  with  a 
person  who  has  never  played 
basketball  in  his  life." 


Will  the  real  Anthony  Hopkins  please  stand  up? 

(photos  by  Read  (I.)  andMcClello  (r.) 


Skiing  'Superstar'  hits  the  slopes  (literally) 


Continued  from  Page  12 
rental  shop.  The  guy  behind  the 
counter  giggles  as  I  enter.  I  begin 
lo  leave.  I  don't  dare.  My 
roommate's  outside  sharpening 
his  poles.  I  get  ski  boots  and  try 
them  on.  The  guy  assures  me  size 
6  is  perfect.  I  insist  I'm  size  10.  He 
asks  me  what  the  hell  business  I 
have  telling  him  his  job.  I  take 
the  size  6  boots.  Mistake  number 
5. 

1:30  P.M.— I  attach  my  skis  to 
my  boots  and  I  try  to  walk.  My 
feet  are  very  sore.  I  fall  on  the  ice 
and  it  breaks.  My  kneecap  is 
shattered  and  I'm  soaking  wet. 
My  instructor  starts  lo  giggle. 

1:32  P.M.I  fall  again.  This  time 
I  can't  get  up.  He  says  I  have  to 
learn  to  gel  up  by  myself.  He  says 
he  won't  help  me  and  orders  all 


to  lei   me  get  up   by 
still    on    the 


others   lo 
myself. 

1:45    P.M.— I'm 
ground. 

2:15  P.M.  — My  instructor's 
starting  to  realize  that  I'm  nol 
gelling  up,  no  matter  what.  He 
tries  to  use  psychology.  He 
threatens  me  with  bodily  harm  it 
I  don't  gel  up. 

2:18  P.M.  — My  instructor 
finally  gives  in.  He  tries  lo  help 
me  up  and  is  unsuccessful. 

2:20  P.M.— Eight  members  of 
Ihe  ski  patrol  try  lo  gel  me  up  and 
arc  unsuccessful. 

2:22  P.M.— The  ski  patrol  calls 
for  a  crane  lo  gel  me  up. 

2:30  P.M.— The  crane  comes 
and  gels  me  up  onto  my  feel.  1 
retire  from  active  skiing 
competition. 


2:59  P.M.— Decide  lo  try  a 
comeback  into  the  ranks  of  the 
skiers. 
3:04  P.M.— Skis  back  on  and 
ready  lo  go.  My  feel  don't  hurt 
any  more.  They  are  completely 
numb.  I  make  it  halfway  up  the 
hill,  whereupon  I  slide  back  down 
and  fall  once  again. 

3:05   P.M.— I'm   stuck   again. 

3:08  P.M.— The  crane  was 
called  again.  My  ski  instructor 
sliools  himself  in  a  bunker  behind 
the  ski  lodge. 

3:12  P.M.— I  decide  to  try  logo 
up  the  beginner's  hill  on  the  low 
lilt. 

3:30  P.M. -I  successfully  reach 
Ihe  low  lift,  covering  Ihe  50  yards 
in  18  minutes,  nol  even  close  to 
the  Olympic  speed  skiing  record. 

3:45  P.M. -Alter  15  minutes  of 


debating,  I  grasp  hold  of  the  tow 
lift  and  begin  lo  travel  up  Ihe 
small  hill. 

3:46P.M.— About  ^'4  of  the  way 
lo  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  loose 
control  and  let  go  of  the  tow  lift. 

3:47  P.M.— Become  the  world's 
fastest  backwards  skiier. 
Everything  is  fine  until  the  ski 
lodge  gets  in  my  way. 

3:48  P.M.— Collide  with  ski 
lodge. 

3:55  P.M.— Return  skis  to 
rental  place.  Curse  the  guy  who 
sold  me  the  loo-small  boots.  In 
loo  much  pain  lo  lodge  a  formal 
complaint  or  fire  a  gun. 

4:00  P.M.— Board  the  bus  for 
home.  Everyone  is  really  proud 
of  me.  I've  succeeded  in  adding  a 
new  rear  entrance  to  the  ski 
lodge. 


Unbeaten  swimmers  drown  Southern  Conn. 


by  Dave  Anilii'ke 

Southern  Connecticut  coach 
Hutchinson  summed  up  the  meet 
when  he  said,  "You  guys  were 
unbelievable."  And  so  Ihey  were, 
as  Ihe  Men's  Swimming  Team 
defeated  S.  Conn.  69-42  at  Muir 
Pool.  In  what  should  have  been 
their  most  closely  contested  meet 
of  Ihe  year  the  Ephmen  collecled 
victories  in  9  of  13  events  and 
improved  their  record  to  4-0. 

The  Ephs  were  led  by 
Freshman  Jeff  Mook.  Mook 
powered  his  way  lo  new  pool 
records  in  the  200  and  500 
freeslyles  and  established  a  new 
college  record  in  the  500,  thereby 
removing  Sluarl  Dean's  name 
from  the  college  record-hooks. 
Keilh  Berryhill  swam  brilliantly 


in  the  200  freestyle  and  also 
bettered  Ihe  existing  pool  record 
but  finished  second  lo  Mook  by  0.8 
seconds.  Their  times  of  1 :4«.0  and 
1 :46.8  quality  Iheni  for  Naliotials. 

In  the  second  cveiil,  the  1000 
free,  Rob  Bowman  again  swam 
away  from  the  field  lo  victory. 
Williams  then  swept  the  next  3 
evenls,  the  200  free,  Ihe  50  free 
and  200  IM.  In  Ihe  50  co-caplain 
Tom  Beckett  won  decisively  and 
Bill  Beckell  followed  in  second. 
Dave  Johnson  swam  llie  team's 
fastest  200  IM  of  the  season  and 
won  with  co-caplain  Bryan  Voipp 
hanging  on  lo  second.  The 
required  diving  was  decided  by 
less  than  6  points  and  Freshman 
Jim  Stockton  emerged  the 
winner. 

Ben    Aaronson    delayed    his 


spring  Ihen  passed  his  opponents 
in  the  last  ,50  yards  to  win  the  200 
fly.  Dave  Amiickc  captured  the 
200  backstroke  with  teammate 
Burke  Miller  a  strong  Ihird.  Jeff 
Mook  and  lellow  distance  man 
Rob  Bowman  annihilated  the 
field  in  Ihe  500  treeslyle  and  their 
1-2  finish  guaranteed  victoi-y  for 
the  swimming  Ephs. 


In  liie  final  400  free  relay 
Berryhill,  Beckell,  Amiicke  and 
Regan  just  missed  selling  a  pool 
record  as  Ihey  easily  won.  In  Ihe 
excitement  of  the  victory  Coach 
Samuclson  and  Coach  Mark 
Ellington  were  thrown  into  the 
pool.  The  Ephs  now  have  two 
weeks  before  their  next  meet 
against  Bowdoin  away. 


Men's  b-ballers  split  pair  of  home  games 


Continued  from  Page  12 
Finally,   Springfield  led  at   the 
intermission  36-34,  after  a  missed 
lay-up  at  the  buzzer  by  co-captain 
Joe  Flaherty. 

The  Ephs  came  out  of  the 
locker  room  ice  cold  and  waited 
4:58  before  getting  on  the 
scoreboard  on  an  Al  Lewis 
jumper.  During  this  time  Ihe 
Springfield  spread  offense  was 
picking  apart  the  Eph  2-3  zone 
which  had  been  so  effective 
against  Dartmouth. 

Springfield  led  by  as  much  as 
11  until  Williams  staged  a 
comeback.  Lutz  and  Lewis  were 
the  catalysts  for  the  Ephs, 
playing  superbly  at  both  ends  of 
the  floor. 

Once  again,  thanks  to  Ihe 
amazing  play  of  Jeffreys, 
Springfield  pulled  ahead  of  the 
Ephs.  However,  Williams 
became  inspired  by  the  packed 
house  at  Laseil  and  came  back  as 
they  have  so  many  times  this 


year,  by  hitting  key  free  throws. 
Lutz  connected  on  both  ends  of  a  1 
and  1  to  bring  the  Ephs  within  one 
point,  69-68  with  just  under  two 
minutes  remaining.  Andy  Slraka 
Ihen  hit  two  more  charily  buckets 
to  give  the  Ephs  their  first  lead  of 
the  second  half,  with  just  70-69,  at 
0:28. 

After  Ahlberg   missed  a   free 
throw  attempt,  Springfield  found 


its  big  man  Jeffreys  under  Ihe 
basket  lo  give  Springfield  the 
lead  71-70,  with  just  two  seconds 
remaining  on  Ihe  clock.  A  last 
second  altejiipt  did  not  produce  a 
shot,  and  Springfield  walked 
away  with  Ihe  71-70  victory. 

Williams  finishes  its  three 
game  homestand  tonight  when 
they  host  Trinity  College  al 
Laseil. 


i 


Pilot  Training  for  credit 


is  available  through  the 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation^  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 
or  call  664-6839 


SKI  SALE 

50%  off  -    Special  rack  -  jackets 

sweaters 
warm-ups 

X-C      _ 

40%  off  -all  1978/79  Alpine  &  X-C  skis 

30%  off  -  all  1978/79  Alpine  Boots 

20%  off  -  all  Skis,  Boots,  Warm-ups, 

Sweaters,  Vests,  Parkas,  Hats, 
75  mm  X-C  Boots. 

10%  off  -  Bindings,  Wax,  Gloves 

All  Skates  -  Save  10  -  40% 

Goffs  Sports^  Inc. 

Spring  St.,  Williamstown 
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Pucksters  come  back  from  the  dead 


by  Shawn  U.  Lovley 

Anyone  who  has  never  seen  a 
hockey  team  undergo 

reincarnation  should  have  been 
at  Lansing  Chapman  Kink  for 
Saturday's  game  against  the 
Lord  Jeffs  of  Amherst.  While  the 
Ephs  were  probably  not  quite 
dead,  they  certainly  seemed  to 
have  at  least  one  skate  in  the 
grave  before  they  twice  came 
from  behind  to  knock  off  the  Jeffs 
and  snare  the  first  leg  of  the 
Little  Three  title  with  a  hard- 
tearned  7-5  win  before  1400 
screaming  fans. 

Things  started  well  enough  for 
the  Ephmen  in  the  first  period. 
Although  they  looked  a  bit 
sluggish  after  Wednesday  night's 
sudden-death  overtime  loss  to 
Middlebury,  ihey  managed  to 
take  a  1-0  lead  when  leading 
scorer  Matt  St.  Onge  tipped  one 
past  Amherst  goalie  Dave  Nishan 
at  13:05.  But  then  the  Ephs  fell 
into  a  coma  for  the  next  seven 
minutes  as  the  Jeffs  grabbed 
every  loose  puck  in  sight. 

Bill  Minter  started  the  landslide 
at  14:35  on  a  back  bander  that 
went  over  the  shoulder  of 
Williams  netminder  Tom 
Golding.  The  visitors  then 
pumped  in  three  more  scores  in 
the  next  four  minutes  to  grab  a  4- 
1  lead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period. 

Williams  head  coach  Bill 
McCormick  was  upset,  but  not 
discouraged.  "Naturally  I  was 
l^set,"  said  McCormick  later, 
"especially  si:)ce  we  assisted  on 
two  of  their  four  goals.  But  we're 
a  good  team,  and  I  knew  we  were 
capable  of  coming  back." 


McCormick's  faith  proved  well- 
founded,  as  the  Ephs  came  back 
to  life  in  the  second  period  to  lie 
the  score  at  4-4.  Junior  Dick 
Flood  started  the  come-back  at 
10:31  on  an  assist  from  Mark 
Lemos,  and  St.  Onge  cut  the 
deficit  to  4-3  three  minutes  later 
after  Greg  Jacobson  had  stolen 
the  puck  behind  the  Amherst  net. 
At  17:06  junior  Tim  "Tinker" 
Connelly  stuffed  in  his  second 
goal  of  the  season  to  tie  the  game 
at  4-4  and  send  the  hyped-up 
Williams  crowd  into  hysteria. 

But  the  Lord  Jeffs  were  not 
ready  to  quit,  and  they  came  out 
strong  in  the  third  period,  pelting 
Golding  with  shots.  Junior  Bill 
Minter  put  the  visitors  back  on 
top  at  13:02  as  he  picked  the  puck 
off  the  skate  of  Williams  defender 
Adam  Pollock  and  drove  it  into 
the  upper  right  corner  of  the  net. 
The  Ephs,  however,  didn't  waste 
much  time,  coming  back  to  knot 
the  game  on  Connelly's  second 
goal  at  15:00.  Williams  then  look 


the  lead  for  the  last  lime  as 
Jacobson  hil  .St.  Onge  with  a 
perfect  feed  and  the  junior  put 
the  puck  away  at  15:49.  Senior  co- 
captain  Jim  Rooney  put  the  icing 
on  the  cake  at  17:59  as  he  beat 
Amherst's  Steve  Freidi'ich  in  a 
one-on-one  to  make  it  7-5  and  put 
the  game  out  of  reach. 

McCormick  had  lots  of  praise 
for  his  charges,  but  pointed  out 
that  "giving  them  a  three  goal 
edge  was  scary."  Said  Golding, 
making  his  first  start  in  the  net 
for  the  Ephs,  "I  wasn't  really  too 
worried  after  the  first  period, 
because  I  know  we  would  play  a 
lot  better  defense  in  the  second 
and  third  periods.  I  knew  we  were 
going  to  turn  it  around  once  we 
hit  the  ice  I't  the  second  period, 
and  once  we  scored  a  couple 
goals  we  were  really  flying." 

The  Ephs  will  try  to  keep  flying 
Friday  night  when  they  take  on  a 
tough  Colby  squad  at  Colby. 


forward  Greg  Jacobson  battles  for  the  puck  In  the  Amherst  crease  in 
7-5  win  over  Jeffs.  (photo  by  Buckner) 


B-ball  tops  Dartmouth,  loses  to  Springfield 


by  Steven  Epstein 

The  Ephs  basketball  squad, 
engineered  by  the  spirited  play  of 
sophomore  guard  Al  Lewis, 
played  The  Little  Engine  That 
Could  Wednesday  night, 
defeating  Ivy  League  opponent 
Dartmouth  58-54. 

The  team  rebounded  from  a 
poor  opening  10  minutes  to  thrill  a 
full  house  at  the  LaSall 
Gymnasium  lo  upset  the  Green, 
who  had  a  tremendous  height 
advantage  over  the  Ephs  squad. 

The  cry  of  "I  think  I  can,  I  think 
I  can"  reached  a  crescendo, 
when  Scott  Oleson  hit   two  free 


throws  with  just  0:01  left  on  (he 
game  clock  to  insure  tlie  victory. 
Oleson  (9  points,  4  rebounds)  and 
Dean  Ahlberg  (11  points,  6 
rebounds)  kept  the  Ephnian 
Express  chugging,  while  Lewis 
fired  up  the  engines  on  the  way  to 
a  18  point,  11  rebound 
performance — incredible  for  a 
5'9"  guard. 

The  team  appeared  sluggish  al 
first,  turning  the  ball  over 
carelessly  and  falling  behind 
early  by  a  score  of  10-2.  Tlie  Ephs 
seemed  a  bil  inlimidaled  by  their 
taller.  Division  I  opponents,  but 
midway    through    the   half    the 


Ephense  lightened  and  a  20-10 
deficit  was  cut  lo  23-22  with  just 
over  5  minutes  remaining  in  the 
first  half.  Hot  shooting  by  Lewis 
and  key  buckets  by  Bob  Lutz  and 
co-captain  Joe  Flaherty  helped 
reduce  the  Dartmouth  advantage 
lo  31-30  al  the  half. 

The  Al  Lewis  show  began  to 
lake  its  loll  on  Dartmouth  in  the 
early  minutes  of  the  second  half. 
The  Ephs  answered  an  early  35-31 
deficit  with  12  unanswered  points 
lo  gain  their  largest  lead  of  the 
ballgame  with  just  11:29  to  go. 
Lewis,  al  5'9"  the  team's  leading 
rebounder,  played  well  on  both 


Skiing  stardom  eludes  Epstein 


l)y  Steven  Epstein 

Usually  this  column  has  been  a 
showcase  for  interesting  trivia 
about  various  athletes  al 
Williams.  This  time  I'd  like  lo 
talk  about  a  rather  mediocre 
athlete  who  has  always  been  a 
sentimental  favorite  of  mine  .  .  . 
me. 

A  sports  cliche  says,   "Those 

EPHUSIONS 

that  can,  do.  Those  that  can't, 
coach."  I  carry  this  one  step 
further  and  say  that  those  who 
can't  do  either  end  up  as 
sportswriters.  Well,  here  I  am. 
Last  week  I  returned  from 
vacation  and  decided  to  make  my 


In  Saturday's  tri-meet,  Williams 
wrestlers  defeated  RPI  27-24 
despite  two  forfeits,  but  fell  to 
New  England  power  WPI  20-6. 
Pictured  above  is  freshman  Gary 
Stosz. 

(photo  by  Alexander ) 


ascent  up  that  rough  peak  known 
as  sports  super-stardom.  To  say  I 
faltered  a  bit  would  be  to  put 
things  lightly.  To  say  I  was 
almost  killed  in  the  process  is 
more  correct. 

Please  pay  careful  attention. 
I've  tried  to  list  all  of  the 
important  details  of  my  ascent 
into  skiing  superstardom. 

11:30  A.M.— Wake  up  alter 
finishing  a  wild  sex  dream  about 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  Cheerleaders 
and  a  large  kosher  salami.  In  the 
mood  for  some  excitement.  In  a 
lit  of  supreme  insanity,  I  decide 
lo  go  skiing.  Mistake  number  1. 

12:42  P.M.— Call  mother  to 
hope  she'll  talk  me  out  of  it.  Just 
my  luck,  she's  encouraging.  I  feel 
sick.  I  threaten  suicide.  I  get  on 
Ihe  bus.  Mistake  number  2. 

1:03  P.M.— We  set  out  for 
destination  zero.  Everyone  else  is 
excited.  I'm  nauseous.  I  keep 
thinking  of  the  poor  Japanese  ski 
jumper  on  "Wide  World  of 
Sports".  The  kid  silling  next  to 
me  wilh  one  arm  and  numerous 
facial  lacerations  assures  me 
that  it  isn't  dangerous.  I  make  a 
try  for  the  window.  My  roommate 
pulls  me  back  inside  the  bus  as  I 
am  unable  to  elude  his  grasp.  I 
become  opiimislic.  Mistake 
number  3. 

1:18  P.M.-We  arrive  al  the 
mountain.  I  try  to  hide  under  a 
seal  but  my  roommate  finds  me 
and  drags  me  off  Ihe  bus.  I  see 
the  mountain.  I  run  back  to  the 
bus. 

1:20  P.M.— My  roommate  gets 
a  crowbar  and  pries  me  loose 
from  Ihe  bus'  froni  fender.  He 
gives  me .  some  Life  Savers.  I 
proclaim  that  I'm  ready  to  ski. 
Mistake  number  4. 

1:23    P.M. -I     arrive    al    the 

Continued  on  Page  11 


Co-captain  Joe  Flaherty  lays  one  in  over  Springfield  defenders. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


ends  of  the  court,  forcing 
turnovers  on  defense  and  scoring 
6  key  points  during  the  segment 
that  put  the  Ephs  in  the  lead  for 
good. 

Remarkably,  the  Ephs  didn't 
hit  a  field  goal  in  the  last  8:40  of 
the  game.  However,  Dartmouth 
continued  to  foul  the  Ephs  and 
they  iced  the  game  from  the 
charity  stripe.  The  Ephs  hit  9  of 
10  free  throws  in  the  last  three 
minutes,  including  4  key 
attempts  by  Bob  Lutz  and  the  2 
foul  shots  by  Oleson  that  iced  the 
game  for  the  Ephs  58-54. 

In  other  action  last  week,  the 
Ephs  dropped  a  heartbreaker  to 
Springfield  College  Saturday 
night  at  Home,  71-70  to  bring  the 
Ephs  record  to  5-4  on  the  season. 
The         height  advantage 

maintained  by  Springfield  and 
Ihe  play  of  Division  II  All- 
America  Tony  Jeffrys  (12-16 
from  the  floor,  30  points)  was  just 
too  much  for  the  Eph  defense, 
who  did  not  play  up  to  the 
standards  they  had  set  earlier  in 
the  week  against  Dartmouth. 

Although  the  Ephs  were  unable 
to  slop  Jeffreys,  they  produced 
plenty  of  fire  power  on  their  own, 
hitting  42  per  cent  of  their  field 
goals  and  22  of  27  free  throw 
attempts.  Superb  outside 
shooting  by  Dean  Ahlberg  and  the 
fine  all-around  play  of  Al  Lewis 
kept  the  Ephs  in  the  game  until 
the  final  second. 

The  Ephs  got  off  to  a  good  start 
as  Ahlberg  and  co-captain  Andy 
Straka  (10  points)  each  hit  two 
field  goals  from  downtown  to 
propel  them  into  an  early  lead. 

Continued  on  Pagell 


Female  hoopsters  halt  skid  against  AlC 


by  Belli  Winchester 

The  Women's  Basketball  team, 
paced  by  Laurene  von  Klan  (16 
points)  and  Terry  Dancewicz,  ( 15 
points)  broke  out  of  its  three 
game  losing  streak  to  beat  AIC  of 
Springfield  70-.53  in  a  game 
played  Salurday  in  Lasell 
Gymnasium. 

The  Ephwomen  grabbed  a 
quick  4-0  lead  afler  2: 15  had  been 
played  in  the  game  and  Ihey 
managed  lo  hold  onto  that  lead 
throughout  except  for  a  brief 
time  early  in  the  game  when  AIC 
grabbed  a  short-lived  8-7  lead. 
During  Ihe  first  half,  AIC  was 
very  physical  under  and  arouiid 


the  basket  and  the  Ephs  went  to 
Ihe  foul  line  17  times.  The 
Ephwomen  went  into  halflime 
with  a  37-33  lead. 

The  second  half  saw  a  much 
heller  disciplined  and  more 
effective  Williams  offense,  due 
largely  to  von  Klan's  heady  play. 
Despite  AIC's  rather  prominent 
edge  on  the  boards,  the  Ephs 
managed  to  increase  their  lead 
steadily  and  were  never  really  in 
danger  of  losing  it. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
lost  to  Ihe  Clark  University 
Cougars  82-65.  Clark  had  the 
game  under  control  from  the 
slart,  jumping  out  to  a  quick  8-0 


lead  after  only  two  minutes  had 
elapsed  in  the  game.  Numerous 
Williams'  turnovers,  as  well  as  a 
dismal  30  per  cent  field  goal 
percentage  also  contributed  to 
the  Ephs'  overall  ineffectiveness 
in  the  first  half. 

The  second  half  saw  a 
tremendous  improvement,  as 
Laurene  vonKlan  and  Cathy 
Evans  forced  a  number  of  Clark 
turnovers  wilh  their  light, 
aggressive  defense.  With  3 :  18  left 
in  the  game,  Terry  Dancewicz, 
leading  scorer  for  Williams  with 
22  points,  fouled  out  of  the  game 
and  the  last-ditch  effort  by  the 
Ephs  fell  short. 
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Trustees  take  action 


The  trustees  met  in 
Williamstown  this  weel<  to 
discuss  changes  in  faculty 
appointments,  a  now  fellowship 
plan  for  assistant  professor 
leaves,  and  a  proposed  study  of 
the  College's  central  heating 
system.  President  Chandler 
announced  the  results  of  their 
meetings  in  a  press  conference 
Saturday. 

Changes  in  faculty 

appointments  centered  on 
revamping  the  administration  of 
the  College's  computer  services. 
On  the  recommendation  of  an 
outside  consulting  firm,  the 
College  v/ill  divide  the 
responsibilities  for  overseeing 
the  computer  systems  into 
academic  and  administrative 
spheres. 

Associate  Provost  David  Booth 
will  assume  the  position  of 
Director  of  Information  Services. 
His  job  will  be  the  coordination  of 
ad.ninistrative  departments'  use 
of  the  computer,  Lawrence 
Wright  will  become  Director  of 
the  Computer  Center  and 
Director  of  Academic 

Computing,  with  responsibilities 
for  developing  instructional 
programs  and  expanding  student 
computer  use. 

The  trustees  also  approved  the 
appointment  of  Kathleen 
McNally,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  to  Assistant  Dean, 
and  Thomas  Krens,  Lecturer  in 
Art,  to  Director  of  the  Williams 
'College  Museum  of  Art.  These 
appointments  will  become 
effective  July  1,  1980. 

Sabbatical  leaves  for  the 
academic  year  1980-81  were 
granted  to  five  professors:  Jean- 
Bernard  Bucky,  Professor  of 
Theatre  and  Director  of  the 
A.M.T.;  Neil  Grabois,  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Lawrence 
Kaplan,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Daniel  O'Connor,, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Dean  of  the  College;  and  John 
Reichert,  Professor  of  English. 

A  new  program  of  fellowship 
grants  announced  Saturday  will 
provide  funds  for  leaves  by 
assistant  professors.  The 
fellowships  will  be  divided  by 
academic  division.  In  Division  III 
the    professors    receiving    one- 


semester  salaried  leaves  will  be 
called  Class  of  1941  Fellows;  in 
Division  II,  Adsit  Fellows;  in 
Division  I,  Peggy  Engl  Fellows. 
These  names  reflect  the  donors 
for  the  separate  fellowship 
grants. 

Professors  chosen  for  these 
leaves  are  usually  in  their  third 
or  fourth  year  at  Williams, 
Chandler  said,  adding  that  often 
professors  find  additional  money 
to  stretch  their  leaves  into  a  lull 
year. 

The  trustees  authorized  a  New 
York  firm  to  conduct  a  four  to 
five  month  study  of  the  College's 
central  heating  plant  and  related 
energy  issues.  The  study,  to  begin 
inuiiedialely,  will  examine  three 
major  areas:  the  use  of 
alternative  fuels,  the  possibility 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Trustees  discuss  appointments,  fellowship  plan,  and  heating  system  at 
recent  meeting.  (photo  by  Gast) 


Trustees    announce    tenure    decisions 


The  Trustees  announced 
Saturday  their  decision  to  grant 
tenure  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics  Michael  McPherson. 
McPherson  will  become  an 
associate  professor  on  July  1. 

Chandler  also  announced  that 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Thomas  Krens  will  not  be 
granted  tenure  but  will  become  a 
Lecturer  in  Art.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Astronomy  John 
Lathrop  was  not  granted  tenure. 

McPherson     was     the     only 


Professor  Michael  McPherson 
was  recommended  for  tenure  this 
past  week. 


professor  recommended  for 
tenure  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing,  the  faculty 
committee  which  makes  all 
tenure  recommendations. 
McPherson  attributed  his 
promotion  to  his  specialized 
teaching.  "I  teach  a  set  of 
courses  obviously  different  from 
that  of  my  colleagues,"  he  said, 
referring  to  his  economic 
philosophy  courses. 

Krens'  new  position  as  Director 
of  the  College  Art  Museum  will 
force  him  to  concentrate  much  of 
his  time  on  the  administrative 
matters  of  the  Lawrence 
galleries. 

H.  Lee  Hirsche,  Professor  of 
Art  and  a  colleague  of  Krens,  said 
that  Krens  was  a  perfect  choice 
for  the  position.  "Krens'  work 
with  the  Artists  in  Residence 
Program  made  him  intimately 
connected  with  the  museum  and 
thus  the  logical  choice  for  the 
spot,"  Hirsche  said. 

The  denial  of  tenure  for 
Lathrop  was  expected,  yet  many 
said  they  considered  the  decision 
unfortunate.  "Mr.  Lathrop  is  an 
excellent  teacher  and 

researcher",  said  Stuart 
Cranipton,  Chairman  for  the 
Physics  Department.  "It  just 
wasn't  possible  to  promote 
another  person  at  this  time." 


Overall  GPA  falls  substantially 


by  Rich  Henderson 

Student's  grade  point  averages 
fell  again  last  semester, 
continuing  a  recent  trend 
towards  lower  grades.  The 
overall  average  dropped 
significantly,  from  last  spring's 
8.36  to  8.12.  It  was  the  first 
substantial  fall  in  years. 

"It  would  be  vulgar  or 
unfeeling  to  say  Ihaf  I  was  happy 
with  the  figures,"  Dean  O'Connor 
commented.  "But  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction." 

O'Connor's  much-publicized 
battle  against  "grade  inflation" 
may  have  contributed  to  the 
decline.  "We  really  can't  tell 
what  the  reason  is,"  said 
O'Connor.  "But  the  faculty  have 
been  talking  and  thinking  about 
grade  inflation;  they  may  have 
had  it  in  mind  when  deciding  on 
grades." 

Certain  figures  cannot  be 
explained  by  this  theory, 
however.    The    freshman    class 


experienced  by  far  the  largest 
drop,  from  7.98  last  spring  to  7.40 
this  fall.  "I  don't  know  why," 
O'Connor  said.  "Their  board 
scores  were  supposedly  higher 
than  (he  sophomores'."  In 
contrast,  the  junior  class  average 
actually  rose  sliuhlly. 

The  lower  grades  may  trigger 
student  concern  about  their  effect 
on  graduate  school  admissions 
and  career  placement.  Political 
Science  Department  chairman 
Kurt  Tauber  claims  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  worry.  "Graduate 
schools  know  exactly  what  a  'B' 
from  Williams  means  vis-a-vis  a 
'B'  from  Dartmouth,"  he  said. 
"They  simply  plug  a  student's 
grades  into  an  established 
mathematical  formula." 

Tauber  said  he  thinks  the 
recent  trend  towards  lower 
grades  is  positive.  "Inflation  in 
monetary  terms  means  that  the 
money  is  worth  less,"  he 
reasoned.  "It's  the  same  with 
grades.  When  they  are  all  high. 


and  all  clustered  closely,  they 
tend  to  lose  their  worth. 

Student  reaction  to  the  change 
was  varied. 

"What  an  artificial  yardstick 
the  GPA  is  when  it  can  be 
manipulated  from  one  semester 
to  another,"  said  Mark  Lanier 
'80. 

Lanier  added  that  he  did  not 
think  the  lower  grades  would  hurt 
Williams  students'  chances  at 
getting  into  graduate  schools. 
"Our  rapport  with  graduate 
schools  is  sufficiently  strong  that 
this  change  can  be 
communicated,"  he  said. 

"The  College's  campaign 
against  grade  inflation  is  unfair," 
said  another  student.  "We're 
lorced  to  compete  for  jobs  and 
places  in  graduate  school  where 
all  we  are  is  a  tmmber.  People  at 
other  schools  get  higher  numbers 
while  we  kill  our.selves  here  only 
to  get  lower  grades  than  they 
do." 


Dean  of  the  Faculty  Oakley 
agreed.  "It's  unfortunate",  said 
Oakley,  "but  we  sometimes  have 
to  refuse  tenure  to  someone 
whom  we  admire  very  much." 

He  emphasized,  l.owever,  that 
departmental,  were  used  in  the 
decision.  "Quotas  are  used  at 
some  other  places,  but  not  here," 
Oakley  said.  "Decisions  are 
made  on  an  individual  basis.  It's 
just  that  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  tenured  faculty  in  a 
department,  particularly  in  the 
lower  age  group,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  tenure  more 
faculty  within  that  department." 


Stereo  stolen 
from    BMC 


Thieves  broke  into  the  Bernhard 
Music  Building  early  Thursday 
morning  and  stole  more  than  $500 
worth  of  stereo  equipment, 
according  to  Director  of  Security 
Ransom  Jenks.  The  theft,  one  of 
the  largest  from  the  College  in 
recent  years,  has  been  reported 
to  the  Williamstown  police. 

Jenks  said  his  investigation 
showed  that  the  burglars  had 
broken  a  lock  on  a  door  and 
moved  a  piano  in  order  to  get  to 
the  four  speakers.  Jenks  said  he 
suspected  the  burglars  knew  the 
area  they  broke  into.  "They 
■obviously  had  had  access  to  the 
facilities,"  he  said,  "although 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  were 
students." 

A  ■  spokesman  for  the  Music 
Department  said  that  new 
security  measures  were  being 
implemented  in  light  of  the  break- 
in.  He  said  the  student  monitor 
system  would  be  changed  and 
additional  physical  precautions 
taken  in  response  to  the  theft. 

The  spokesman  emphasized 
that  the  loss  of  the  equipment  is  a 
loss  to  the  entire  community,  and 
asked  that  anyone  with 
information  on  the  burglary 
contact  the  Security  or  Music 
Departments.  All  information 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 


Campus  Life  discusses  health 


by  .luniie Crist 

The  Trustee  Campus  Life 
Committee  met  with  the  Health 
staff  at  the  Infirmary  Thursday 
night  to  discuss  the  status  of 
health  facilities  at  Williams. 

Dr.  Robert  Goodell,  Director  of 
Health  at  the  Infirmary,  talked  of 
the  development  of  Infirmary 
services.  "'The  nursing  staff  has 
always  done  more  than 
traditional  good  nursing,"  he 
pointed  out.  "They  actually 
handle  many  medical  problems 
when  doctors  aren't  there  or  are 
on  call.  We  now  consider  all  our 
nurses  nurse  practitioners." 

He  credited  students  with 
many  of  the  changes  at  the 
Infirmary  in  recent  years.  "I've 
been  impressed  and  enthused 
with  the  naturalness  of  this 
generation,"  Goodell  said. 
"Largely  because  of  their 
suggestions  we've  been  able  to 
see  problems  more  clearly. 
They've  taught  us  a  lot." 

One  result  of  this  student  input 
is  the  addition  of  female 
gynecologist  Sandy  Jorling  to  the 
stall,  Goodell  noted. 

Goodell  said  the  Infirmary 
staff  opposed  a  recent 
administration  suggestion  to 
convert  the  Infirmary  into  dorm 
space  and  relocate  its  facilities  in 
a  smaller  building.  "The  idea 
was  abandoned",  Goodell  said, 
"but  it  may  come  up  again." 

Dr.  Gene  Talbot,  Infirmary 
psychologist,  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  his  department  is  to 
"help  students  maintain 
themselves."  He  noted  that  his 
stall  sees  most  students  on  an 
aveiage  of  three  times.  "Our 
emphasis  is  not  to  ovordiagnose 
and  seduce  them  into  long-term 
therapy,"  he  said. 


"People  have  confidence  in  the 
Infirmary,"  said  Peer  Health 
Counseling  Coordinator  Carolyn 
Dye  '80.  She  added  that  while  the 
Infirmary  keeps  its  records 
confidential,  some  students  are 
still  worried  that  gynecological 
information  gets  back  to  their 
parents. 

Lee  Shackelford  '80,  at-large 
representative  to  the  Committee 
on  Undergarduate  Life,  stressed 
that  students  need  to  be 
constantly  "on  their  toes" 
alerting  the  Infirmary  about 
health  and  safety  concerns  on 
campus.  She  added  that  students 
"tend  to  think  they're  young  and 
can't  be  hurt.  They  establish 
erratic  habits  that  may  carry  into 
later  life." 

The    group    also    discussed 

security  and  first   aid.    College 

Council  President  Beth  Geismar 

'80    expressed    concern    that 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Dangers  of  GPA  drop 

Last  semester's  drop  in  the  GPA  will  be  heralded  by  some  as  a 
victory  against  the  evils  of  grade  inflation,  the  faceless  monster  that 
prevents  graduate  schools  and  post-Williams  employers  from 
distinguishing  between  students.  This  jubilation  must  be  tempered, 
however,  by  the  knowledge  that,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  Williams 
students  will  suffer  as  a  result. 

There  are  undeniable  benefits  in  checking  and  even  reversing 
grade  inflation.  A  wide  dispersal  of  grades  gives  students  a  better  idea 
of  their  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  a  better  idea  of 
their  standing  within  their  class.  Post-Williams  evaluations  are  also 
improved. 

Any  unilateral  action  by  the  College  to  reduce  overall  grades, 
however,  hurts  its  graduates.  A  Williams  GPA  is  at  an  obvious 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  GPA's  of  Yale  and  similar 
institutions.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  all  grades  bestowed  at  Yale  are 

A's. 

We  can  put  little  faith  in  the  hope  that  admissions  officers  and 
employers  will  be  able  to  distinguish  a  Williams  B  from  a  Yale  A.  Many 
schools— Stanford  Law,  for  example— don 't  differentiate  between  such 
schools  as  Williams  and  Yale,  and  thus  plug  the  two  GPAs  into  a 
standard  formula.  Their  computers  unfortunately  know  nothing  about 
Williams  special  grade  deflation  policy.  Also,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  all  employers  or  even  all  graduate  schools  can  stay  up  to 
date  on  each  college's  rate  of  grade  inflation,  and  thus  cannot 
adequately  compensate  for  the  different  grading  systems. 

The  administration's  call  and  the  subsequent  action  by  the  faculty 
to  make  grades  more  reflective  of  the  full  range  of  student  abilities  is  a 
good  move  only  if  accompanied  by  similar  action  by  comparable  in- 
stitutions. We  must  act  quickly  to  urge  other  colleges  and  universities 
to  follow  our  lead.  We  must  also  make  those  evaluating  Williams 
grades  aware  that  these  grades  reflect  a  tougher  grading  policy  than  is 
currently  present  at  other  institutions. 

S.H.W. 

Draft  registration 

President  Carter's  proposal  to  reinstate  the  draft  registration  may 
well  become  a  reality  which  affects  the  entire  Williams  campus.  The 
proposal  now  awaits  Congressional  approval.  Of  course,  even  a 
Congressional  okay  doesn't  mean  we'll  all  be  drafted,  much  less  sent 
into  combat. 

Still,  Carter's  proposal  has  shaken  students  out  of  their  com- 
placency. For  the  first  time  we  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  fighting  a 
war:  would  we  shoot  guns  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  burn  our  draft  cards 
and  head  for  Canada?  Which  should  we  do? 

Unlike  in  previous  wars,  college  students  should  not  be  exempt 
from  having  to  make  this  decision.  Draft  exemption  based  on 
education  is  an  elitist  policy  that  should  be  buried.  We  don't  deserve 
any  special  treatment. 

Women  too  should  have  to  register  for  the  draft.  And  in  times  of 
war,  women  who  are  physically  capable  should  fight  alongside  their 
male  counterparts.  Others  could  work  behind  the  lines,  as  do  men  who 
are  physically  unsuited  for  combat.  No  one  wants  to  go  to  war,  but  if 
women  want  equal  rights,  they  must  be  willing  to  give  equally . 


"wr 


Kegionaf  spice 


Back  home  in  Virginia  they  warned  me 
about  damn  Yankees. 

Even  now  when  1  go  home  they 
invariably  ask  if  I  really  like  Williams 
.  .  .  and  Yankees.  But  no  matter  how 
vehemently  I  nod  my  head,  they  can't 
believe  that  I'm  actually  happy  living 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 

I've  spent  my  two  and  a  half  years  at 
Williams  wondering  about  the  North,  the 
South,  and  the  animosity  that  exists 
between  them.  Why  is  it  that  only  two 
members  of  my  high  school  graduating 
class  went  north  to  school'?  On  the  other 
hand,  why  is  it  that  almost  half  of  my 
Political  Science  101  class  said  they 
wouldn't  have  voted  for  Jimmy  Carter 
largely  becuase  he's  Southern'? 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  existing  regional 
tensions  are  based  on  a  century-old  war. 
Even  when  I  hear  die-hard  Confedeiates 
speak  in  a  woeful  drawl  of  losing  "the  War 
for  Southern  Independence,"  I'm 
convinced  that  the  war  has  little  to  do  with 
the  South's  dislike  of  the  North.  Rather,  it 
seems  that  both  sides  are  trapped  into 
hostility  by  their  stereotyped  views  of  each 
other. 

The  North:  Southerners  imagine  cold 
grey  cities  people  by  unfriendly,  silent  and 
pragmatic  Yankees.  Any  Southerner  will 
tell  you  that  Yankees  are  uptight, 
competitive  and  no  fun. 

Often  the  North's  picture  of  the  South  is 
just  as  stereotyped:  a  foreign  land  where 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  burns  crosses,  horn- 
again  Christians  praise  the  Lord  in  revival 
meetings,  and  gentlemen  flanked  by 
laughing  belles  drink  mint  juleps— or  Jack 
Daniels — in  tall  white  mansions. 

There's  little  truth  in  either  of  these 
pictures,  liut  they  continue  to  color  the 
views  of  Americans  from  Baton  Rouge  to 
Bar  Harbor.  They  make  regionalism  a 
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dirty  word 

I  don't  know  the  North  well  enough  to 
analyze  why  the  stereotypes  live  on;  I  can 
only  guess.  Maybe  thinking  of  the  South  as 
racist,  elitist  and  unsophisticated  puts  a 
smug  smile  on  the  face  of  Northern 
liberals.  Maybe  it  lets  them  feel  morally 
superior,  at  least  until  their  prejudices 
explode  in  South  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  South,  the  stereotypes  are  a  self 
defense.  They  give  a  region  which  has  for 
so  long  felt  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  an  identity.  It's  a  negative 
identity,  though,  which  defines  the  South 
only  in  terms  of  what  it's  not:  Yankee. 

Only  recently,  with  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  progress  that  marks  the 
"New  South"  has  the  region  taken  on  any 
sort  of  mdependent  identity. 

PURPLE  PROSE 

Yet  even  in  the  New  South  blind 
regionalism  persists.  It  is  particularly 
worrisome  in  young  Southerners,  who 
seem  to  be  turning  to  Confederate  symbols 
as  a  way  of  asserting  their  regional 
identity.  Jacked-up  "redneck"  cars 
always  feature  a  towel,  emblazoned  with  a 
Confederate  flag,  draped  across  the  back 
seat.  And  at  one  of  the  South's  best 
colleges  (Sewanee  the  University  of  the 
South),  fraternity  brothers  hang  a 
Confederate  flag  above  their  mantle  and 
celebrate  Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday. 

It  may  be  all  in  fun.  But  there  are 
certainly  better  ways  to  demonstrate 
regional  pride  than  dragging  up  the 
symbol  of  a  region  that  was  willing  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  States  rather 
than  give  up  its  slaves. 

But  regionalism  doesn't  have  to  be  so 
negative.  In  a  time  of  growing 
standardization— when  all  Americans  see 
the  same  TV  programs,  eat  the  same 
hamburgers,  and  disco  to  the  same  music, 
regional  differences  add  an  invaluable 
spice  to  life.  I  shudder  at  what  a  boring 
country  it  would  be  if  the  only  way  to 
distinguish  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the 
Berkshires  was  by  what  liberal  arts 
college  was  nestled  there. 

Southerners  should  take  pride  in  their 
Georgian  mansions,  their  New  Orleans 
jazz,  their  patchwork  quilts,  their  black- 
eyed  peas,  buckwheat  cakes  and 
succotash.  Northerners  should  take  equal 
pride  in  their  sallbox  houses,  sea  chanties, 
Boston  baked  beans,  Maine  lobsters  and 
maple  syrup. 

This  kind  of  pride  doesn't  lead  to 
regional  alienation,  because  it  can  be 
shared.  Few  things  have  been  more 
fascinating  to  me  at  Williams  than 
comparing  accents,  trading  customs  and 
learning  folk  songs  like  "The  Erie  Canal." 

I've  oven  got  my  friends  eating  grits  and 
singing  "Carry  Me  Back  to  01'  Virginny." 

Ann  Morris 
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Stutlenl-initiated  cuurses  are  one  way  a 
student  can  map  out  his  own  course  of 
study  at  Williams.  The  success  rate  of 
these  courses,  says  Dean  O'Connor,  is  far 
from  consistent.  The  option  allows 
students  to  propose  a  course,  organite  its 
curriculum  and  help  run  the  class.  It 
makes  enormous  demands  on  both 
students  and  the  faculty  coordinators 
involved. 

Only  seuen  student-initiated  courses, 
spanning  five  different  departments  or 
programs,  have  existed  since  1970.  Avian 
Biology,  Postwar  Architecture  and 
Hegelian  Phenomenology  have  been 
topics.  The  College  bulletin  describes  the 
general  character  of  such  courses,  and 
specifies  the  procedures  needed  to  secure 
approval  for  their  offering.  Separate 
formal  permissions  are  required  from  the 
faculty  instructor-sponsor\s],  the  span 
sor's  department,  and  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy. 

Last  spring,  a  course  called  Con 
temporary  Feminist  Thought  evoked 
mixed  reactions.  The  faculty  coordinators, 
according  to  Dean  O'Connor,  said  they  felt 
that  a  lot  of  work  had  been  required  of 
them.  Elisa  Waingort  '81  writes  about  her 
experiences  organizing  the  course,  while 
John  Oasperini  '80  discusses  his  reaction 
as  a  participant  in  the  course.  Donald 
Beaver,  Chairman  of  the  CEP,  comments 
on  the  impact  of  student-initiated  courses 
on  the    Williams  curriculum. 


Student-initiated  courses  lack  guidelines 

we  wouldn't  get  more  than  15  people, 
we  ended  up  with  27. 


hy  Klisu  Wahi(;urt 

When  1  first  thought  of  doing  a  student- 
Initiated  course  on  contemporary 
(western)  feminist  theory,  I  imagined  it 
would  be  a  cinch  to  get  it  approved: 
Williams  is  sadly  lacking  in  Women's 
Studies  and  student-initiated  courses. 

In  the  spring  of  '78  I  polled  a  number  of 
people  as  to  the  need  for  a  course  of  this 
type  ( I  only  had  a  vague  idea  of  what  I 
wanted  the  course  to  be  about  at  the  time) 
and  got  unanimous  positive  response.  I 
started  collecting  books  and  talking  to 
professors.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  things 
began  to  get  complicated   .  .  . 

There  were  three  female  professors 
involved  in  this  course.  When  I  approached 
them  individually,  I  found  them  eager  to 
do  the  course,  provided  the  work 'load 
could  be  shared  with  one  or  two  other 
professors.  Since  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  student-initiated  courses 
were  primarily  student-organized  and 
taught,  I  did  not  worry  about  the  lack  of  a 
'figure-head'  in  the  classroom.  In  fact,  I 
welcomed  the  idea  because  it  seemed  quite 
fitting  with  an  experimental  course. 

I  soon  discovered  that  a  student-initialed 


'Early  preparation  is    desirable' 


by  Donald  deB.  Beaver 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
Williams'  curriculum  is  its  provision,  in 
special  cases,  for  the  degree-credit  study 
of  subjects  not  normally  offered.  The 
infrequent  use  of  one  alternative,  the 
student-initiated  course,  testifies  both  to 
the  general  responsiveness  of  the 
curriculum  to  student  needs,  and  to  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  successful 
offering  of  such  a  course. 

Student-initiated  courses  supplement 
and  enrich  the  regular  curriculum.  The 
burden  of  initiation,  preparation,  and 
articulation  rests  primarily  upon  the  core 
group  of  students  proposing  the  course. 
Advance  planning  and  approval  is  needed 
for  the  courses.  It's  essential  to  inform  all 
potential  registrants  in  a  timely  fashion, 
since  group  independent  studies  are  not 
permitted,  and  curricular  enhancement 
ought  to  be  available  to  all  members  of  the 
college  community. 

Early  and  thorough  preparation  is 
desirable  for  other  reasons  as  well.  It  is  not 
easy  to  secure  a  faculty  sponsor,  because 
the  faculty  member's  responsibility, 
although  theoretically  limited,  is  generally 
perceived  to  be  equivalent  to  offering  an 
extra  course.  Given  pressures  on  faculty 
time,  acquiring  sponsorship  is  no  minor 
task. 

At  the  department  level,  enrollment 
fluctuations,  leave  situations,  and  other 
similar  considerations  represent 
additional  factors  which,  despite  an 
individual  faculty  member's  willingness, 
may  prohibit  departmental  approval  of 
what  amounts  to  a  partial  loss  of  that 
professor's  availability.  The  departmental 
review  can  also  be  a  coUegial  aid  \o  those 
professors  who  just  can't  say  no. 

The  last  step,  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the 
CEP,  requires  a  well-thought-out  course 
description  and  justification.  Supporting 
documents  should  be  clear,  focused, 
cohesive,  and  comprehensive.  At  this 
stage,  both  students  and  sponsor  should  be 
prepared  to  answer  critical  questions 
which  arise  from  a  variety  of  disciplinary 
perspectives  and  educational  philosophies. 
Still  other  reasons  for  early  commitment 
and  deliberation  appear  at  this  stage. 
There  may  be  time  to  revise  and 
reformulate,  or,  should  the  proposal  fail  to 
gain  approval,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to 
consider  a  version  of  it  as  a  winter  study 
project. 

In  general,  both  students  and  faculty 
find  it  more  satisfactory,  in  an 
experimental  situation,  to  have  a  fairly 
tightly-defined  subject  area  rather  than  a 
broad  and  diffuse  one,  however  appealing. 


Whatever  the  outcome,  much  may  be 
learned  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  course, 
not  only  about  the  subject,  bul  also  about 
one's  and  others'  perceptions  and 
preconceptions. 
Student-initiated  courses  can  have  an 


Student-initiated  courses  supplement  and 
enrich    the  regular  curriculum. 


important  impact  on  the  curriculum. 
Successful  courses  can  encourage  regular 
offerings,  just  as  unsuccessful  ones  can 
discourage.  They  also  add  to  the  diversity 
of  academic  experience,  and  permit 
Williams'  curriculum  occasionally  to  have 
the  flavor  of  a  major  university's  rich 
wealth  of  specialization. 


Donald  deB.  Beaver  serves  as  chairman 
•  of  the  CEP. 


courses  is  simply  a  course  which  is 
'introduced'  by  a  student  with  a  professor 
teaching  the  class.  In  (ither  words,  once 
the  course  has  been  designed  by  the 
student— hopefully  with  the  assistance  of  a 
professor— it  is  out  of  the  student's  hands. 

In  addition,  before  a  student-initiated 
course  can  be  classified  as  such,  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing  (CAS).  A  major  problem  that  I 
encountered  with  the  CAS  was  that 
although  it  wants  a  top-notch  proposal  it 
doesn't  provide  any  guidelines  for  the 
students  and-or  professors.  No  one  knows 
what  is  going  on.  Besides  technicalities, 
such  as  deadlines,  one  wonders  what  is 
meant  by  a  proposal.  Is  it  a  rough 
description  of  the  course?  Or  is  it  a  very 
precise  summary  of  why  the  student 
thinks  the  course  is  necessary,  and  what 
the  course  is  all  about?  With  guidelines, 
these  questions  would  prove  irrelevant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  no  guidelines  exist,  then 
the  proposal  should  be  accepted  on  its  own 
terms. 

Obviously  this  course  was  not  the  first 
student-initiated  course  ever  to  be  offered 
at  Williams.  Therefore,  I  wonder  how 
other  students  managed  with  such 
unclear,  yet  demanding,  regulations. 
Although  I  felt  my  first  proposal  to  the  CAS 
was  not  the  best  it  could  have  been,  I  felt 
great  frustration  at  the  lack  of  faculty  help 
I  received  in  re-formulating  it. 

In  any  case,  the  course  did  get  off  the 
ground,  bul  not  very  far.  Since  I  expected 
so  much  from  the  course,  I  was  sadly 
disappointed.  The  participants  came  from 
very  diverse  disciplines,  and  although 
Women's  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary 
field,  the  courses  should,  ideally,  have  a 
single  focus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  course 
lends  itself  to  multiple  foci,  these  should  be 
deineated  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Since  we  failed  to  do  this,  the  sessions 
tended  to  become  a  free-for-all. 

Class  size  was  also  a  major  problem. 
Because  the  coordinators  of  the  corrse 
didn't  want  to  exclude  anyone — 
particularly  seniors— we  were  very  lax 
about  limiting  the  size  of  the  class.  When  I 
first  began  planning  this  course  I  assumed 


but 


Ideally,  I  think  student-initiated  courses 
should  only  be  offered  after  a  semester  of 
preparation  by  the  student  (or  students) 
organizing  the  class.  For  example,  I  would 
have  had  as  a  fourth  course  during  the  fall 
the  responsibility  of  putting  together  a 
solid  proposal  based  on  extensive  research 
and  planning.  Consequently,  by  the  time 
the  spring  rolls  around,  one  can  expect 
things  to  run  as  smoothly  as  in  our  regular 
classes.  The  student  working  on  the 
organizational  part  of  the  course  would 
also  take  the  course  second  semester,  but 


Ellsa  Waingort  '81  organized  the  course 
Contemporary  Feminine  Thought  last 
Spring. 

he-she  would  take  a  facilitator-type 
position,  by  making  sure  all  students  get 
the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  that  no  one's 
ideas  arc  dismissed  without  adequate 
discussion.  In  addition,  the  student  would 
do  all  of  the  work  required  and  receive 
grades  for  work  done  in  both  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  This  would  be  an 
invaluable  experience  in  planning- 
organizingand  teaching-learning.  The  role 
of  student  and  teacher  would  become 
interchangeable  so  that  everyone  is  given 
a  chance  to  be  one  or  the  other. 


'Aims  of  course  were  ambitious' 


John  Gasperini  '80 


by  JohnGasperini 

I  took  Contemporary  Feminist  Thought 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  A  sketchy 
knowledge  of  feminism,  a  desire  to  have 
more  control  in  structuring  my  education, 
an  interest  in  trying  a  new  course  format 
which  deviated  from  the  traditional 
professor-student  structure,  and  the  need 
to  integrate  my  personal  life  into  my 
academic  pursuits  rather  then  continually 
separating  the  two  areas  were  reasons  fpr 
my  enrollment. 

A  seminar  with  groups  of  two  or  three 
students  responsible  for  initiating 
discussion  of  the  selected  books  each  week 
was  the  format  of  Contemporary  Feminist 
Thought.  Male-female  relations, 
lesbianism,  Freudian  views  of  women,  and 
human  sexuality  were  some  of  the  topics  of 
discussion. 


Linking  all  the  authors  together  and 
keeping  sight  of  the  set  of  issues  under 
discussion  was  a  fundamental  problem  in 
the  course,  as  the  range  of  issues,  authors 
and  subject  areas  examined  was  so 
incredibly  vast.  The  class  had  no  "one" 
instructor  tying  the  various  class  sessions 
together  and  placing  the  authors  into  a 
comprehensible  and  comparable 
historical  context.  There  were  often  large 
gaps  in  our  academic  backgrounds  when 
discussing  feminist  reactions  to  Freud  and 
Marx.  This  prevented  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  author's  point. 

The  discussion  format  was  also 
problematic.  At  limes,  without  a 
"moderator,"  some  members  dominated 
while  others  were  seldom  heard  from. 


The  successes  of  the  course  lay  in  the 
integration  of  the  personal  and  the 
academic,  the  generation  of  discussion 
both  in  and  outside  of  class,  and  the  survey 
of  contemporary  feminist  writers.  The 
course  set  up  a  preliminary  basis  for 
further  research  in  particular  areas  of 
interest. 


At  times,  without  a  "moderator,"  some 
members  dominated  while  others  were 
seldom    heard  from 


The  aims  of  the  course  were  ambitious 
and  quite  general,  as  feminism  touches  all 
fields  and  walks  of  life.  What  the  course 
lacked  in  depth  was  somewhat 
compensated  for  by  the  in-depth  focus  of 
the  projects.  Class  members  learned  a  lot 
about  course  organization  and  pursuing  an 
area  of  interest  within  the  context  of 
studying  feminist  thought. 

The  course  provided  a  deeper 
understanding  of  how  one  pulls  together  a 
range  of  authors  and  issues  in  the  pursuit 
of  exploring  a  body  of  knowledge.  Few 
courses  here  at  Williams  do  so,  since  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  being  handed  a  pre- 
planned, heavily  structured  syllabus 
which  maps  out  the  whole  semester's  work 
in  detail.  Class  members  came  across  as 
self-critical  after  setting  such  high  aims 
for  the  course.  We  perhaps  learned  more 
from  the  mistakes  in  designing,  setting  up 
and  pursuing  an  investigation  of  feminism 
than  from  the  successes. 
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Montreal  combines  old  and  new 


A  variety  o<  architectural  styles,  old-fastiioned  streetligtits,  and 
cobblestone  streets  give  charm  to  old  Montreal. 


For  Quebec,  Montreal  .  .  . 
represents  an  emergence  from 
the  long,  gray  age  of  isolation,  an 
end  to  the  Quebecer's  hiber- 
nation, a  coming-out  party  for 
people  eager  to  taste  the 
sweetmeats  of  modern  life,  and 
come  back  for  a  second  helping. 
—Jonathan  Euan  Maslow 

by  Nicholas  Howson 

Only  four-and-a-half  hours  by 
car  from  Williamstown,  a  small 
piece  of  Europe  sits  just  over  the 
Canadian-American  border. 
Ideal  for  the  thrifty  student, 
Montreal  is  a  large  helping  of 
Paris,  a  slice  of  London  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  island  of  Montreal  lies 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  is 
dominated  by  Mount  Royal  Its 
slopes,  covered  by  the  dwellings 
of  English  and  French  alike,  slip 
into  the  city's  central  business 
district,  a  marvel  of  urban 
planning  and  subterranean 
living.  Montreal  is  a  large  city  on 
a  small  scale,  marvelously 
cosmopolitan  and  dynamic. 

The  road  trip  to  Montreal  goes 
by  quickly  as  one  travels  Route 
87,  termed  "the  most  scenic 
highway  in  America".  By  car, 
Routes  2  and  7  West  to  Troy,  New 
York,  and  up  Route  87  North  is 
probably  the  easiest  route 
(although  Phil  Smith's  route 
through  Pownal,  Hoosick  Falls, 
Cambridge,  Greenwich  and 
Schylerville — putting  you  on  87 
near  Saratoga — is  faster  and 
even  more  attractive).  If  you 
don't  have  a  car,  a  7-hour  bus  ride 
from  nearby  Bennington  or 
Albany  will  cost  about  $30. 

Once  you  get  to  Montreal, 
American  visitors  will  note  that 
the  city  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
safe  and  easy  to  get  around  in. 
Although  Montreal  can  be 
expensive  for  Canadians, 
Americans  enjoy  the  city  at  a 
discount,  as  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  15  per  cent  lower  than  its 
American  counterpart.  Secondly, 
transportation  is  fast  and 
efficient  within  the  city,  due  to 
friendly  cabbies,  a  good  bus 
system  and  the  clean,  rubber- 
wheeled  subway,  "Le  Metro". 
Finally,  Montreal  is  a  safe  city, 
where  midnight  strolls  through 


dimly-lit  parks  can  be  romantic 
adventures,  rather  than  journeys 
of  terror. 

Visitors  should  realize  that 
Montreal  is  a  city  of  two  cultures 
and  two  languages.  It  is 
dominated  by  a  French  majority 
in  attitude,  architecture,  "moie 
de  vivre,"  and  the  "joual"  (the 
Quebecois  dialect)  one  hears  on 
the  streets.  Don't  be  intimidated, 
however;  most  of  Montreal's 
Frenchmen  are  more  than 
willing  to  help  out  English- 
speaking  tourists.  If  you  think 
you  might  have  trouble,  bring 
along  a  French-English 
dictionary  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
learn. 

Montreal  has  been  the  host  of 
several  "world-wide  festivals," 
and  every  event  has  left  its  mark. 
The  city  is  blessed  with  the 
remains  of  the  1967  World 
Exposition;  a  pavillion  ground 
called  "Man  and  His  World,"  and 
La  Ronde,  a  large  amusement 
park  open  only  during  the 
summer.  More  recently,  the  1976 
Summer  Olympic  Games  have 
given  the  city  the  "Big  O",  a  new 
stadium  which  seats  75,000.  The 
Olympic  site  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
especially  if  you  can  get  tickets  to 
watch  the  Montreal  Expos  or  the 
Canadian  Football  League's 
"Alouettes". 

Montreal  is  dominated  by  a 
large  park  that  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  and  stretches  over 


Mount  Royal.  A  summer  stroll 
through  Mount  Royal's  small 
forests,  grassy  slopes  and  lakes 
lets  one  view  the  entire  city 
below.  If  you  don't  feel  like 
walking  or  running  through  the 
park,  you  can  always  hire  a 
"caleche"  (a  horse-drawn 
carriage  or  sleigh,  depending  on 
the  season),  and  sink  into  a 
mountain  of  fur  pelts.  In  the 
wintertime,  Mount  Royal  is  alive 
with  skaters,  downhill  and  cross- 
country skiers,  tobagganers  and 
the  ring  of  sleigh  bells. 

Visitors  can  also  look  at  the 
startof  theSt.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
"the  entrance  to  the  continent," 
from  the  numerous  docks  that 
make  up  the  Port  of  Montreal 
( the  St.  Lambert  Dock  provides  a 
particularly  good  view).  McGill 
University  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  where  "downtown"  is  really 
the  campus.  I.  M.  Pel's 
architectural  masterpiece.  Place 
Ville  Marie,  stretches  high  above 
nearby  skyscrapers,  but  this  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Below 
street  level,  a  winterized, 
subterranean  city  extends  far 
under  Montreal's  pavement. 

Old  Montreal,  for  natives  and 
tourists  alike,  is  the 
personification  of  the  French 
presence  in  North  America. 
Strongly  reminiscent  of  Paris' 
"Quartier  Latin",  this  17th- 
century  anachronism  within  the 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Diversity  adds  life  to  WSP 


Williams'  Winter  Study  courses 
have  long  been  praised  for  their 
imaginative  variety;  this  year 
the  number  of  choices  allowed 
most  students  to  take  a  course 
that  interested  them.  But  since 
class  sizes  were  limited,  the 
professors  in  some  of  the  most 
popular  courses  had  to  turn  away 
as  many  as  75  per  cent  of  their 
first  choice  students.  One  such 
course,  "Aikido:  the  Discipline  of 
Moving  Zen,"  grew  out  of  the  Zen 
discipline  course  of  Prof.  John 
Eusden.  This  year's  Winter  Study 
course  encompasses  the  physical 
and  psychological  aspects  of 
aikido  and  Zen  philosophy. 
Eusden  teaches  the  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  while 


Pappa  Charlie  enters  the  Spring  Street  scene 


by  Ray  DeMeo 

The  wooden  statue  that  used  to 
beckon  patrons  into  Diau's 
delicatessen  has  disappeared. 
The  deli,  a  long-time  refuge  for 
the  lean  off-campus  crowd  and 
after-hours  snackers  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Berkshires,  has  a 
new  owner— its  third  since  it  first 
appeared  on  Spring  Street  four 
years  ago.  Diau's  is  now  Pappa 
Charlie's,  owned  by  Charles 
Nikitas  and  operated  by  his  son 
Michael  and  daughter  Cynthia. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes 
made  since  Pappa  Charlie, 
proprietor  of  the  State  Road 
drive-in  that  bears  his  name, 
purchased  the  deli  franchise 
from  Mike  Toohey,  the  previous 
owner.  Flourescent  lights  now 
illuminate  the  working  area. 
Food  is  served  in  drive-in  style 
plastic  baskets  lined  with  waxed 
paper— or,  for  take-outs,  in  white 
paper  bags  adorned  with  the 
A&W  Root  Beer  logo.  The  most 
perceptible  change  has  been  in 
prices— and  predictably  enough, 
they  haven't  gone  down.  A  bagel 
and  cream  cheese  will  now  cost  a 
hungry  patron  60  cents.  The 
connosieur's  choice,  an  avocado 
smoothie,  goes  for  double  that 
price. 

Michael  Nikitas  doesn't  feel 
that  the  rise  in  the  deli's  prices  is 


unjustified— he  simply  points  out 
that  "everything's  gone  up."  The 
bagels  he  sells,  for  example, 
must  be  bought  in  Northampton, 
and  brought  into  Williamstown  on 
a  weekly  basis — a  substantial 
expenditure  in  fuel  and  labor 
costs  above  the  price  of  the 
product  itself,  according  to 
Nikitas.  "I'm  in  business  to  make 
a  living,  and  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
my  food,"  he  declared. 

Nikitas'  entrepreneurial 
sentiments  are  echoed  by  his 
father,  the  colorful  and  outspoken 
"Pappa  Charlie."  Charles 
Nikitas  has  been  in  the 
Williamstown  food  business  since 
1964,  when  he  opened  an  A&W 
Root  Beer  franchise  on  State 
Road.  Since  then,  Pappa  Charlie 
and  the  national  franchise  have 
parted  company,  but  the  drive-in 
that  bears  his  name  survives,  and 
does  a  seasonal  business  from 
March  to  October.  Nikitas  also 
made  an  incursion  onto  Spring 
Street  some  13  years  ago,  when 
he  operated  Michael's  Sandwich 
Shop  at  the  present  location  of  St. 
Pierre's  barbershop. 

Pappa  Charlie  prides  himself 
on  having  maintained  a  "good 
relationship  with  students  and 
the  college"  while  doing  business 
in  Williamstown.  Two  Williams 
students  are  currently  employed 


at  the  deli,  and  Nikitas  claims 
over  the  years  to  have  had  some 
20  more  students  on  the  payroll  at 
the  State  Road  drive-in. 
Nevertheless,  Pappa  Charlie  is 
an  entrepreneur  of  the  old  school, 
and  makes  clear  that  the  Spring 
Street  operation  will  be  run  as  a 
"business  establishment."  This 
means  that  the  new  fluorescent 
lights,  which  are  a  source  of 
irritation  to  several  deli  regulars, 
are  going  to  stay  at  Pappa 
Charlie's.  "They  make  the  place 
look  cleaner,  brighter,"  the  elder 
Nikitas  asserts. 

Despite  criticism  from  some 
students,  relating  primarily  to 
the  price  raise  and  the  drive-in- 
style  trappings  that  have  come  as 
a  result  of  the  management 
change,  the  deli  continues  to 
attract  a  steady  stream  of 
patrons,  who  are  willing,  albeit 
grudgingly,  to  bear  with  plastic 
baskets  and  fluorescent  glare  and 
lay  down  an  extra  25  cents  for  a 
combination     sandwich. 

One  regular  patron,  while 
expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the 
"tackiness"  of  some  of  the  new 
decor,  recalled  arriving  on  a 
Sunday  morning  for  a  bagel  and 
cream  cheese  and  finding  the  deli 
out  of  bagels.  While  he  had  to 
settle  for  cream  cheese  on  an 
onion  roll,  he  was  promised  a  free 


bagel  and  cream  cheese. 

Michael  Nikitas  wants  the 
deli's  established  patrons  to  know 
that  his  operation  will  "leave 
things  pretty  much  the  same." 
The  basic  menu  remains 
unchanged,  although  several 
items  have  been  discontinued.  As 
compensation,  the  deli's 
repertoire  now  features  hot  soups 
prepared  on  the  premises,  and 
homemade  baklava  that  Michael 
enthusiastically  recommends. 
Ignoring  the  fluroscent  bulbs,  the 
deli's  interior  remains  intact  in 
its  woodhewn  ambience— and 
according  to  Nikitas,  there  are  no 
plans  to  change  that. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Pappa  Charlie's  deli  will  be  able 
to  hold  its  own  on  Spring  Street. 
Several  students  have  vowed  not 
to  partronize  the  new 
establishment,  and  one  former 
regular  commented  that  the 
deli's  Sunday  morning  business 
has  noticeably  slackened  since 
Pappa  Charlie  moved  into  town. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  owners  are 
optimistic  about  their  prospects 
for  the  future.  Pappa  Charlie 
even  has  plans  for  a  surprise  new 
food  item,  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Williamstown  market  on  April  15. 
Until  then,  he  guarantees  his 
customers  a  steady  supply  of 
bagels  and  cream  cheese. 


aikido  black  belts  Anne  and 
Gordon  Greene  ('72)  teach  the 
physical  actions  of  the  martial 
art. 

"There  are  three  characters  in 
the  word  'aikido,'  "  explained 
Eusden.  "  'i'  means  together,  'ki' 
is  energy  or  life  force,  and  'do' 
means  the  way,  so  you  could  call 
it  'the  way  of  living  in  harmony 
with  energy.'  " 

In  the  martial  art  of  aikido,  the 
partner  is  not  viewed  as  an 
opponent;  the  two  seek  to  work  in 
one  motion.  "The  purpose  is  to 
focus  energy  harmoniously;  to 
avoid  an  incident  rather  than 
cause  one,"  said  Eusden.  Aikido 
is  taught  to  the  Tokyo  riot  police 
as  a  means  of  self-defense. 

The  course  schedule  is  very 
rigorous,  meeting  four  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week.  Class  time 
is  taken  up  with  Zen  meditation, 
warm-ups,  practice  of  aikido 
routines,  massage,  and 
discussion-lectures  on  aikido  and 
Zen  philosophy. 

Additionally,  the  class  has  gone 
on  a  "sesshin,"  Japanese  for  "the 
time  of  collecting  thoughts." 
Students  will  spend  a  sort  of  Zen 
weekend  of  early  morning 
sessions,  vegetarian  meals,  and 
appreciation  of  nature. 

In  spite  of  the  time  demands  in 
the  course,  seventy-seven  people 
selected  it  as  their  first  choice, 
though  only  twenty  could  be 
accepted  into  the  class.  Eusden 
said,  "There  is  so  much  to  cover, 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
requires  small  groups." 

"The  Trial  Process"  is  a 
unique  on-and-off-campus  Winter 
Study  course  taught  by  Judge 
Charles  Alberti  of  the 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court. 
Alberti  defined  the  purpose  of  the 
class  as  "to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  judicial  process  through 
theory,  practice,  and  on-the-job 
training." 

The  class  began  with  lectures 
and  reading  to  introduce 
courtroom  practices  to  the 
students.  The  class  now  sees  the 
ideas  in  action,  visiting  trials  and 
hearings  in  the  area. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Foreign  flavor  spices  city 


Continued  from  Page  4 
city  boasts  of  cobblestone  streets, 
sidewalk  cafes,  gaslight  lamps, 
street  performers  and  artists. 
Situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  centered  around  Place 
Jacques  Cartier,  it  is  a  perfect 
setting  for  singing,  low-key 
conversation  or  sight-seeing  day 
and  night. 

Montreal's  6000  restaurants, 
gourmet  cooking  and  non-stop 
nightlife  attract  most  visitors. 
Dining  places  vary  both  in 
substance  and  price.  Although 
French  restaurants  predominate, 
the  regions  of  the  world 
represented  range  from  Vietnam 
to  Spain.  If  your  billfold  is  thick, 
try  the  Ritz  Garden  (1228 
Sherbrooke  West— only  in  the 
summer),  Chez  Bardet  (591 
Henri-Bourassa  Blvd.  East),  Le 
St.  Amable  (188  St.  Amable 
Street)  or  Les  Halles  (on 
Crescent  Street).  These  are 
unquestionably  the  best 
restaurants  in  the  city,  but  also 
the  most  expensive. 

Some  great  medium-priced 
places  are  the  Barnsider  Sirloin 
Pit  ( on  Guy  Street) ,  Le  Hardin  St. 
Denis  (on  Rue  St.  Denis),  The 
William  Tell  (2055  Stanley 
Street— Swiss  food),  Le  Carafon 
(near  the  corner  of  Stanley  and 
de  Maissoneuve— a  fantastic 
wine  bar).  The  Sun-Ya  (in 
Chinatown)  and  Le  Paris  (1812 
St.  Catherine  West).  If  you  are 
pinching  pennies,  the  Annex  (on 
Bishop  Street)  provides  good  eats 
and  is  a  fine  pub.  The  St.  James 
Pub  (on  Rue  Cathcart),  the  Old 
Sphagetti  Warehouse  (in  Old 
Montreal)  and  La  Crepe 
Bretonne  are  also  inexpensive. 

Montreal's  nightlife 
complements  the  wonderful 
dining  and,  remember,  in 
Montreal,  the  drinking  age  is  18. 
The  "evening"  doesn't  start  until 
11  p.m.  and  goes  all  night. 
Nightclubs,  cafes,  discos,  and 
bars  abound,  and  are  fairly  close 
to  one  another.  The  best  idea  is  to 
experiment,  but  visits  to 
Crescent  street  and  Old  Montreal 
are  "musts".  The  cafes  in  Old 
Montreal  are  great  fun,  as  are 
"Thursday's,"  "The  Seahorse", 
and  "The  Winston  Churchill 
Pub",  all  on  Crescent  Street.  "Le 
Cafe  Cone"  is  a  good  nightclub, 
but  "Le  Pretzel  Enchainee"  is 
even  better  for  young  people.  If 


you  are  a  "discophile",  try  the 
new  "Oz"  on  Guy  Street  or 
"1234"  on  Mountain  Street,  a 
converted  funeral  home,  where 
the  best  dancing  is  rumored  to  be 
on  the  old  altar. 

Shopping  in  Montreal  is 
centralized.  Downtown  there  are 
countless  boutiques  and  several 
department  stores.  The 
underground  shopping  beneath 
Place  Bonaventure  and  Place 
Ville  Marie  is  interesting, 
summer  or  winter.  There  is  an 
impressive  cluster  of  boutiques 
at  "Les  Terraces",  Westmount 
Square,  and  on  Crescent  Street. 

Small  theatres  throughout  the 
city  produce  established  and 
"avant-garde"  (Molierein  shiny- 
white  skin-tight  costumes)  shows 
and  a  wide  range  of  music.  The 
best  idea  is  to  get  your  hands  on  a 
"Montreal  Calendar  Magazine" 
(this  will  help  with  restaurants, 
shopping,  museums,  etc.,  as 
well)  to  see  what's  playing 
where.  Try  to  see  a  show  at  the 
Place  des  Arts  complex,  an 
architectural  wonder  in  itself. 
One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
"theatre"  in  Montreal  is  a 
Canadian  hockey  game  at  the 
Forum.  A  night  cheering  on  the 
Montreal  Canadian  hockey  team 
might  give  you  a  better  feel  for 
the  city  than  listening  to  the 
Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
a  concert  hall. 

A  host  of  museums  will  satisfy 
those  more  artistically  inclined. 
The  "star  of  the  show"  is 
certainly  the  Montreal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  On  Sherbrooke  St. 
West,  this  museum  is  full  of 
"Canadiana",  and  houses  some 
wonderful  Inuit  (Eskimo) 
exhibits.  Most  exhibitions  on  tour 
in  the  country  and  continent  stop 
here  as  well.  Time  permitting, 
see  the  "Maison  de  Calvet"  (401 
Bonsecours),  and  the  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts  (Chateau 
Dufenesne,  corner  of  Pie  X  and 
Sherbrooke  East)— both  are 
antique-oriented,  with  an 
emphasis  on  authentic  settings. 

Montreal's  diversity  and 
foreign  flavor  make  it  an  exciting 
spot,  easily  accessible  to  the 
American  traveler.  Its  proximity 
to  Williamstown  offers  Williams 
student  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experience  the  atmosphere  of 
Europe  overseas  merely  by 
crossing  the  border. 


The  ca leches  await  passengers  In  old  Montreal 


Our  colds  are  the  spinach  of  life 


by  John  K.  Setear 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
then  having  a  cold  is  the  spinach. 

A  cold  sits  soggily  upon  your 
consciousness.  It  makes  you  lose 
your  appetite.  You  think  about 
curling  up  with  a  hot  water  bottle 
and  going  to  sleep  much  as  you 
might  lackadaisically  consider 
adding  vegetable  fats  of 
uncertain  cholesterol  content  to 
your  spinach,  but  in  either  case 
the  effort  is  unlikely  to  produce 
much  reward.  Salting  a  cold  with 
thousands  of  tiny  time  pills  is 
unlikely  to  be  of  much  use,  either. 

And  unlike  spinach,  no  one  has 
yet  proved  that  colds  make  you 
grow  up  to  be  big  and  strong. 
Imagine  Popeye  saying,  "I  willsk 
saves  you,  Olive,  aftersk  I  stands 
out  in  the  rain  and  getsk  a  cold." 
It  doesn't  work. 

Perhaps  a  viscous  head  cold  is 
punishment  from  God,  a  dose  of 
unremitting  annoyance  to 
convince  even  an  atheist  that  it  is 
time  to  stop  acting  as  if  life  were 
a  class  with  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  as  the  syllabus.  Yet  isn't  it 
disgusting  to  think  of  rainfall  as  a 
divine  sneeze?  No,  this  is  not  the 
answer. 

Doctors  are  obviously  of  no 
help  whatsoever:  anyone  who 
calls  a  cold  "an  upper 
respiratory  infection  of  unknown 
etiology"  should  have  his  head 
examined— and      not      by      a 


Chandler   smoothes    College  operation 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
examining  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  various 
members  of  the  College  ad- 
ministration.   


of  the  various  deans,  the  provost, 
treasurer  and  admissions.  He 
also  delves  into  the  offices  of 
development,  alumni  affairs,  and 
numerous  fundraising  activities. 


by  John  Segal 

His  waiting  room  is  kept  clean 
and  orderly.  There's  his 
secretary,  a  pile  of  Time 
magazines,  another  pile  of  recent 
newspapers,  and  a  fireplace 
that's  never  used.  Behind  this  is 
an  office  with  a  second  secretary, 
and  behind  that,  an  office  kept 
very  cold  (to  set  an  energy 
example,  a  la  Jimmy  Carter). 
This  office  is  where  it  all 
happens.  This  is  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

John  Chandler  began  his 
career  in  education  as  a 
professor.  Before  becoming 
President  of  Williams  in  1973, 
Chandler  served  as  a  provost,  a 
dean  of  faculty,  and  a  president 
of  another  college. 

As  outlined  by  current 
President  John  Wesley  Chandler, 
the  responsibilities  of  a  Williams 
College  president  fall  into  three 
broad  categories.  First,  he  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  the 
general  administration  of  the 
College.  He  receives  reports 
from,  and  coordinates  the  offices 


John  Wesley  Chandler 
Most    of    all     he    must    stay 
informed. 

The  president's  second  area  of 
responsibility  is  educational. 
Chandler  notes  that  these 
concerns  "take  up  a  huge  amount 
of  time."  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appointments  and 
Promotions,  the  president  is 
involved  in  the  intricate  politics 
of  deciding  who  is  awarded 
tenure.  His  impact  on  curricular 
issues  is  felt  through  his 
membership  on  the  Committee 


on  Educational  Policy  (CEP)  and 
through  the  development  of 
special   programs. 

The  third  responsibility  of  the 
president  is  in  external  relations. 
"Top  priority  is  reserved  for  the 
trustees,  the  alumni  and 
fundraising.  Chandler  says  he 
acts  "wherever  money  needs  to 
be  raised."  The  president's  office 
leads  the  administration  in  phone 
bill  totals  as  correspondences 
criss-cross  the  country  between 
the  president,  trustees  and 
alumni  representatives.  On  the 
average,  the  president  travels  to 
25  regional  alumni  meetings  per 
year,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

All  of  this  fundraising  leads  to 
one  of  the  most  technical  and 
time-consuming  aspects  of  the 
job:  reportmg  to  the  government. 
A  huge  network  of 
correspondence  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  College  goes 
through  the  president's  office. 
The  College  regularly  files 
reports  on  its  activities,  and  the 
IRS  routinely  audits  the  College 
to  make  sure  the  College  is  doing 
what  it  says  it  is  doing.  The 
College's  use  of  scholarship 
money  is  one  area  which  is 
particularly  monitored  by  the 
federal  government. 
Continued  on  Page  8 


psychiatrist,  who  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  you  either  generally 
ignorant  or  too  uncoordinated  to 
play  golf  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,  is  also  annointed  with 
an  M.D.  degree.  About  the  only 
worthwhile  contribution  doctors 

SETEARICAL 
NOTES 

have  made  to  discussions  of  this 
nature  is  the  observation  that 
untreated  colds  will  persist  a  full 
seven  days,  while  under  the 
proper  medication  they  will 
disappear  in  just  a  week. 

Maybe  colds,  like  halitosis  and 
problems  of  feminine  hygiene, 
are  simply  fabrications  of  the 
corporations  who  hawk  wares 
supposedly  assured  to  produce 
relief  from  the  aforementioned 
afflictions.  Our  nose  indeed 
appears  to  be  the  target  most 
often  aimed  at  by  advertisers, 
although  no  matter  which  sense 
organ  is  seduced,  it  is  ultimately 
our  pocketbooks  which  hate 
themselves  in  the  morning.  In 
any  case,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  colds  might  be  a  cleverly- 
conceived  figment  of  a  Madison 
Avenue  imagination. 

After  all,  there  are  people 
stupid  enough  not  to  understand 
that  "the  ingredient  doctors 
recommend  most  for  relief  of 
pain"  in  a  certain  aspirin  is 
aspirin.  Surely,  then,  there  exist 
those  dumb  enough  to  shell  out 
money  for  concoctions  which, 
aside  from  being  around  100 
proof,  possess  the  medicinal 
value  of  moist  cassette  tapes. 

Let  us  agree  then,  as  future 
omnipotent  formulators  of 
national  policy,  that  there  are 
enough  you-know-what's  born 
every  minute  to  make  plausible 
to  some  extent  the  theory  that 
colds  are  an  invention  of  the  men 
who  brought  us  talking  soap 
bubbles.  After  all,  any  industry 
that  intimates  we  should  prefer 
cancer  to  good  grammar  should 
be  implicated  in  all  possible 
instances.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
entire  answer. 

Usually  one  would  worry  about 
the  Russians,  but  in  this  case  that 
would  be  a  mistake.  (There  is  an 
historical  sidelight  that  comes 
immediately  to  mind  here.  When 
Nikita  Kruschev  first  said  in  his 
heavily-accented,  gruff  English, 
"We  will  bury  you,"  Richard 
Nixon  thought  he  had  sneezed 
and  said  politely,  "Gesundhcit." ) 
Even  though  the  Russians  have 
been  spending  an  ever-increasing 
percentage  of  their  Gross 
National  Product  on  cold 
remedies,  they  are  still  able  to  fit 
only  hundreds  of  tiny  time  pills 
into  a  single  capsule.  (There  is 
another  interesting  bit  of  Nixonia 
here  as  well,  by  the  way.  When 


the  former  President  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  were  first  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  Mr. 
Nixon  mused  that  perhaps  at 
some  point  in  time  during  his 
otherwise-uneventful  second 
term,  an  even  more 
comprehensive  agreement  might 
be  reached.  "You  mean," 
queried  Dr.  Kissinger  in  his  gruff 
and  heavily-accented  English, 
"SALT  !!?"■  "Gesundheit, 
Henry,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  politely.) 
Until  some  think-tank  leaks  news 
of  an  impending  Congressional 
hearing  at  which  some 
committee  staff  member  will 
intimate  that  a  reliable  if 
unnamed  source  high  in  the 
White  House  hierarcliy  believes 
otherwise,  there  is  little  to  worry 
about  as  far  as  Soviet  types  go. 

And  so  in  the  end  we  are  left 
with  facing  the  cold  itself.  We  are 
obviously  reaching  for  an 
answer,  so  perhaps,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  unable  to 
answer  any  other  question,  we 
should  turn  to  philosophy. 

In  some  senses,  a  chat  with  a 
cold  would  reveal  it  to  be 
Kantian,  inalterably  devoted  to 
universalizing  the  principle  of 
sniffles.  Further  questioning 
would  show  colds  as 
fundamentally  Hobbesian: 
"nasty,  brutish,  and  short." 
Anyone  blessed  with  the 
Berkshire-born  November-to- 
March  sneezies  might  dispute  the 
"short"  part,  though. 

Actually,  as  long  as  we're  on 
the  subject  of  philosophy,  I  feel 
this  is  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to 
reveal' that  Plato  was  not,  as 
some  people  maintain,  merely  a 
wacked-out  Greek  with  a 
penchant  for  calling  one-sided 
dissertations  "dialogues." 

Those  of  us  with  the  proper 
liberal-arts  background  know 
that  Plato  went  on  at  some  length 
about  a  world  of  Forms,  separate 
from  the  imperfect  world  of  our 
everyday  experience,  where  the 
pure  ideas  (Forms)  of  the  Things 
we  usually  encounter  could 
reside  in  all  their  shining  glory. 
For  example,  he  maintained  that 
there  existed  in  the  world  of 
Forms  an  idea  of  Chair  quite 
superior  to  bunches  of  four- 
legged  things  schlocking  about 
without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Few  people  have  ever 
supported  Plato's  theory  by 
coming  out  into  the  open  and 
admitting  they  had  also 
experienced  a  vision  of  a  Form. 

Recently,  I  had  the  spiritually 
transcendent  experience  of 
seeing  in  my  mind,  in  a  flash  of 
marvelous  and  unique  insight, 
one  of  those  Forms  which  Plato 
discussed.  II  was,  coincidentally 
enough,  the  Form  of  a  Cold. 

It  looked  a  lot  like  spinach. 
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London  Calling  hits  rock 


From  left  fo  right,  Jim  Pfeiffer, 
the  Log's  Open  Mike  night  last 


'82,  Peter  Goldstein,  '80  and  John  Segal,  '82  entertain  the  crowd  at 
Wednesday.  (photo  by  Cast) 


Schubert  birthday  celebrated 


by  Kiehard  Weiss 
David  Goldberger,  New  York 
City  pianist  and  Musicologist, 
presented  an  all-Schubert  recital 
tliis  past  Monday  evening  in 
Brook-Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The 
concert  celebrated  the  183rd 
birthday  of  Franz  Schubert. 

Three  aspects  of  Schubert's  life 
give  it  a  unique  place  in  the 
annals  of  great  composers.  It 
has,  to  begin  with,  no  elements  of 
the  success  story,  no  recognition 
or  acknowledgement  of  his 
genius.  A  contributory  cause  may 
be  that  he  did  not  ever  appear 
publicly  as  a  performer  or 
conductor.  It  is  surprising  when 
one  reviews  the  lives  of  the  great 
composers  to  realize  that  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  first 
impressed  patron  or  public  as 
performers  or  conductors. 

Second,  Schubert  was  never 
able  to  free  himself  from  the 
necessity  of  composing. 
Throughout  his  life  he  composed 
because  he  strove  for  a  foothold. 
There  is, no  phase  in  Schubert's 
composing  career  in  which  he  is, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  the 
self-conscious  artist,  determined 
in  the  first  place  certainly  to 
please  others,  but  also  to  please 
himself.  And  at  no  time,  as  a 
result  of  this,  is  he  self-conscious 
about  his  finished  work:  he  never 
catalogues  nor  records  or 
documents  it  as  all  other 
composers  have  done. 

The  third  and  most  remarkable 
aspect  for  the  Schubert 
biographer  is  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  descended  at 
Schubert's  death.  The  outcome  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  that 
obscurity  was  that  most  of 
Schubert's  compositions,  with  the 
exception  of  his  lyrical  songs, 
never  really  became  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century's  musical 
heritage  until  that  century  was 
nearly  over.  Nor  did  he,  as  a 
composer,  become  part  of  that 
century's  musical  thought  and 
philosophy. 

Alas,  it  was  Schubert's  fate 
that  even  his  closest  friends  saw 
in  him  only  the  master  of  the 
song,  leaving  the  appreciation  of 
his  other  works  to  posterity.  A 
friend  with  fine  musical  feeling, 
the  poet  Franz  Grillparzer,  wrote 
for  Schubert's  tombstone  the 
words:  "the  art  of  music  here 
entombed  a  rich  possession,  but 
yet  far  fairer  hopes." 

David  Goldberger  opened  this 
program  with  the  Piano  Piece  in 
E-fla(  Minor,  written  only  a  few 
months  before  Schubert's  death 
in  1828.  The  audience  was 
stunned  early  in  the  piece  by  a 
memory  lapse,  followed— as 
memory  lapses  usually  are— by 
erratic  rhythms,  muddy 
textures,  unsettled  technique  and 
lifeless  interpretation. 

Dr.  Goldberger  seemed  a  bit 
more  at  home  with  the  Sonata  in 
A-Miiior,  his  second  offering,  but 
here  too  the  playing  was  far  too 


labored,  with  a  preoccupation 
with  the  notes  rather  than  the 
beautiful  tonal  outlines  of  the 
passages.  Schubert  loves  to  hover 
between  major  and  minor,  often 
with  a  strangely  nostalgic  effect, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  travelling 
through  remote  keys  not  as  a 
means  of  producing  dramatic 
tension,  but  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  journey.  Goldberger  missed 
these  subtleties  and  delivered  a 
somewhat  monotonous  reading  of 
the  score  replete  with  wrong 
notes,  memory  lapses  and 
various  other  personal  effects 
including  an  accelerando  to 
conclude  the  final  movement. 

After  this  inauspicious  first 
half.  Dr.  Goldberger  surrendered 
about  a  third  of  his  audience  and 
proceeded  with  the  Four 
Impromptus  of  Opus  90.  This  was 
by  far  the  best  work  of  the 
program. 

The  Impromptus  reveal 
Schubert's  power  of  thematic 
development  within  a  basic  ABA 
structure  at  its  best.  The  first 
opens  in  the  declamatory  style  of 
a  ballade  with  major  and  minor, 
so  constantly  interchanged  that 
the  listener's  sense  of  tonality  is 
lulled  and  he  is  conscious  only  of 
the  pulating  triplets  and  desolate 
beauty  of  the  theme. 

Goldberger  captured  this  spirit 
well  despite  occasional  hesitation 
and  stumbling,  which  at  this 
point  the  audience  had  simply 
come  to  accept  as  one  of  the  facts 
of  life.  The  second  impromptu, 
swift  and  limpid,  was  often 
played  with  some  of  the 
gossamer-like  delicacy  and 
lightness  for  which  it  begs,  but  it 
must  be  said  that  the  passages 
are  so  exquisitely  laid  out  that  the 
fingers  cannot  fail  to  travel  fast 
and  smoothly  over  the  curving 
lines.  Number  three,  a  nocturne, 
and  the  most  pastoral  in 
character  of  all,  and  the  Fourth 
Impromptu,  shimmering  with 
arpeggios  and  throbbing  with 
impassioned  harmonies,  were 
both  acceptable.  A  tasteful 
encore  was  played,  consisting  of 
two  Schubert  dances. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  Dr. 
Goldberger  was  capable  of 
putting  in  a  much  more 
creditable  performance  had  he 
not  been  shaken  so  early  in  the 
program  by  memory  problems 
and  nerves.  This  one-two  punch  is 
devastating  to  any  performer  and 
destroys  what  could  have  been  a 
very  accomplished  recital.  Those 
pianists  who  attended  Walter 
Hautzig's  master  class  earlier 
Ihis  year  will  remember  that 
when  asked  if  there  is  any  way  at 
all  to  combat  nervousness  in  a 
public  performance,  Haulzig  saio 
it  is  lo  be  so  absolutely  solid  on 
the  memory  of  a  piece  that,  if 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  artist  could  pick  up  the 
piece  in  the  development  section 
of  the  third  movement  of  his 
sonata  and  not  miss  a  beat. 


One  of  my  own  piano  teachers 
has  spoken  of  three  levels  of 
memory.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
piece  including  harmonic  areas 
and  thematic  content.  The  second 
level  of  memory  consists  of  a 
mental  image  of  the  printed  notes 
of  the  score  which,  after  months 
of  practice,  should  be  firmly 
etched  in  the  pianist's  mind.  The 
third,  and  alas 
the  most  fallible  level  of  memory 
is  the  mechanical  placement  of 
one's  fingers  on  the  keys.  Dr. 
Goldberger  may  have  relied 
primarily  on  this  third  level,  and 
as  a  result  did  not  play  as  well  as 
he  may  have  been  capable  of. 


by  Larry  Sisson 

LONDON  CALLING  (The  flash) 

This  may  well  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  LP 
releases  in  rock  music  history. 
London  Calling,  a  two-record  set 
and  ,  the  third  album  from 
England's  The  Clash,  is  filled 
with  musical  power  in  a  variety 
of  contexts,  It  stands  as 
something  of  a  challenge  to  other 
of  today's  musicians,  and  more 
importantly  to  The  Clash 
themselves. 

As  they  demonstrated  on  their 
highly-acclaimed  first  two 
albums  (The  Clash  and  Give  'Em 
Eiiuugh  Rope),  rock  music  has 
been  due  for  a  fundamental 
revitalization.  London  Calling 
continues  this  rejuvenation, 
while  adding  some  non-rock 
elements  to  the  mix  as  well. 
Reggae  is  chief  among  these  new 
musical  styles, being  represented 
very  heavily  on  five  of  the 
album's  nineteen  songs. 

Similar  influences  could  be 
spotted  on  the  earlier  "Police  and 
Thieves"  and  "White  Man  in 
Hammersmith  Palais,"  but  the 
emphasis  and  overall  tone  of  that 
music  was  never  grounded  firmly 
in  reggae.  A  raw,  unrestrained 
rock  punch  was  always  The 
Clash's  real  signature,  until  the, 
new  LP,  wherein  a  variety  of 
musical  styles— including 
country  swing,  pop-rock,  and 
Jamaican  reggae— have  been 
brought  into  play  as  well. 

The   remarkable    thing   about 


Aikido  offers  self-defense 


by  Janet  Folina 

Aikido  is  a  Japanese  martial 
art,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"the  discipline  of  moving  Zen." 
Unlike  judo  and  some  of  the  other 
martial  arts,  its  methods  of  self- 
defense  are  passive. 

John  Eusden,  professor  of 
religion,  organized  a  Winter 
Study  course  featuring  aikido, 
taught  jointly  by  two  former 
Williams  students  and  himself. 
Anne  and  Gordon  Greene,  Class 
of  '72,  both  have  black  belts  in  the 
yoshinkai  method  of  aikido.  They 
met  in  a  Winter  Study  course  on 
Zen  when  they  were  Mr. 
Eusden's  students.  This  month, 
they  have  taught  their  former 
instructor  and  twenty  students 
aikido. 

Class  begins  at  8:00  every 
morning  with  Zen  meditation 
I /.a/en)  led  by  Mr.  Eusden.  At 
8:30  amid  groans  of  relief,  the 
sitting  ends,  and  warm-up 
exercises  begin.  Practice  of  basic 
movements  and  new  techniques 
follows.  These  techniques  involve 
combinations  of  previously 
learned  movements.  After 
learning  how  to  roll  and  fall,  a 
technique  can  include  a  "throw" 


al  the  end,  in  which  one  person 
willingly  falls. 

Everyone  gets  rather  sore,  so 
from  10:30  until  11:00  massages 
each  person  getting  one  every 
other  day.  Then  there  is  tea 
followed  by  discussion  of  plans, 
ideas,  and  problems.  At  noon 
everyone  shuffles  slowly  home, 
but  not  until  several  people  have 
volunteered  tosweep  the  mat  and 
wash  the  teacups.  Arrangements 
must  be  also  made  for  the  next 
day's  tea.  On  Wednesday  nights, 
an  informal  gathering  is  held  at 
one  of  the  instructors'  houses  to 
discuss  the  reading. 

Someof  the  extras  of  the  course 
involve  visits  by  aikido  sensei  to 
Williams.  Taitetsu  Unno,  a 
religion  professor  at  Smith, 
visited  on  January  17  for  an  open 
lecture-demonstration.  On  the 
18th  the  Greenes'  teacher 
Takashi  Kushida,  a  seventh 
degree  black  belt,  came  from 
Michigan. 

One  of  the  best  aspects  of  the 
course  is  the  existence  of  the 
group— twenty  people  together 
for  about  twenty-five  hours  a 
week,  all  working  towards  the 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Ihis  broadening  is  that  none  of  the 
new  musical  styles  seem  too  ill  at 
ease  among  the  remaining  dozen 
or  so  rockers  on  London  Calling. 
"Brand  New  Cadillac,"  typical  of 
The  Clash's  brash,  energetic  rock 
and  roll  foundation,  leads 
directly  into  "Jimmy  Jazz," 
which  shows  the  group  trying  to 
effect  a  more  casual  or 
"relaxed"  (not  "laid-back") 
musical  stance.  The  song's  lazy 
reggae  rhythms  are  infused  with 
a  byoyant  "swing,"  and  this 
interworking  of  styles  and 
energies  is  a  clear  mark  of  The 
Clash's  prodigious  talent. 

Bassist  Paul  Simonon  makes 
his  singing  and  songwriting  debut 
on  the  reggae-based  "The  Guns 
of  Brixton."  This  is  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  threatening 
numbers  on  the  album,  making 
most  of  the  current  Joe 
Strummer-Mick  Jones 
compositions  look  "cheery"  by 
comparison. 

MODERN  Music 

Strummer  and  Jones, 
meanwhile,  seem  to  have  been 
searching  for  ways  to  amplify 
and  broaden  their  socio-political 
statements,  through  new  musical 
expressions.  With  their  American 
tour  and  a  visit  to  Jamaica  have 
come  an  exposure  to  different 
instrumental  -  and  musical 
stylings.  "Wrong  'Em  Boyo" 
manages  to  incorporate  many  of 
these  new  influences  in  a  single 
song. 

Less  immediately  successful  is 
"The  Card  Cheat,"  which  opens 
with  a  solo  piano  (again  new  to 
The  Clash).  But  the  instrument 
seems  to  hold  the  guitars  back, 
and  the  song  never  gets  to  move 
as  well  as  it  might  were  it  less 
orchestrated. 

London  Calling  is  already  a 
major  critical  success,  and  a 
commercial  one  in  England.  !t 
should  gain  more  attention  in 
America  as  well,  from  critics, 
musicians,  and  perhaps  even 
record  buyers.  Very  fortunately, 
it  is  one  of  the  least  overbearing 
of  all  of  the  double-record  sets 
released  by  rock  artists.  Its 
ventures  into  new  musical 
avenues  combined  with  its  quick 
pop  flash  makes  this  collection  of 
songs  some  of  the  most 
I'efreshing  rock  music  available. 
And  as  for  any  Clash  "purists" 
who  feel  at  all  let  down  by  these 
ventures,  recall  that  15  years  ago 
the  Who  did  something  very 
similar  by  following  a  couple  of 
fine,  rebellious  rock  LP's  with 
more  adventurous— thematically 
and  musically— efforts.  Rest 
assured  that  these  musicians 
have  not  betrayed  their  rock 
ideals  or  sensibilities— London 
Calling  is  The  Clash  as  "pure"  as 
ever. 


Mark  Lord,  Shawn  Lovley,  and  Bruce  Goodrich  appeared  in  a  studio  theatre  production  of  Samuel 
Beckett's   "Endgame"  directed  by  Steve  Coiella.  (p,^,„  ^y  Sheinfeld) 
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WSP  weighs  Western  economics 


Continued  from  Page  4 
"W«  saw  the  last  part  of  the 
Schnopps  murder  trial,"  said 
Alberti.  "We  were  lucky  to  have 
seen  such  a  publicized  case." 
Schnopps,  a  North  Adams  man, 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  first 
degree  murder. 

The  class  also  engages  in  four 
mock  trials.  In  the  first  three, 
students  perform  the  roles  of 
prosecution,  defense,  jury,  and 

Trustees  appoint- 

Continued  from  Page  1 
of  cogenerating  electricity  and 
heat,  and  conservation. 

Thursday  night  the  trustees 
met  at  the  Infirmary  with 
representatives  from  Peer 
Health,  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life,  and  College 
Council  to  examine  student 
health  issues.  Two  trustees  and 
six  student  members  of  the  Black 
Student  Union  met  Friday  to 
informally  discuss  black 
students'  concerns  at  Williams. 
The  BSU  presented  no  new 
proposals. 

"We  didn't  solve  anything," 
said  trustee  Wayne  Wilkins,  "but 
it  helps  just  to  gel  together  and 
talk." 

Darrell  McWhorter  of  the  BSU 
said  that  his  group  was  pleased 
with  the  meeting.  'I  think  a  lot  of 
black  students  are  having  good 
feelings  about  the  trustees 
because  they  have  acted  so 
quickly  in  bringing  black 
professors  to  Williams," 
McWhorter     said. 

"A  very  good  rapport  is  being 
created,"  McWhorter  continued. 
"We  believe  the  trustees  act 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  than 
the  administration  does." 

Though  the  trustees  took  no 
formal  .action  to  raise  tuition. 
President  Chandler  predicted 
substantial  increase  when  the 
trustees  meet  again  in  April. 
Chandler  cited  the  need  for 
higher  faculty  salaries  as  one 
reason  for  the  tuition  raise. 

At  his  meeting  the  trustees 
voted  on  faculty  salary  scales. 
This  information  will  be  released 
at  next  month's  faculty  meeting. 


the  like.  Alberti  acts  as  the  judge 
in  these  trials. 

"Weuse  the  stop-action  method 
of  learning,"  Alberti  explained. 
"We  stop  the  mock  trials  every  so 
often  to  see  why  a  question  was 
good  or  bad,  what  is  admissible 
evidence,  and  other  things." 

In  the  fourth  and  final  mock 
trial,  the  students  act  as  the  jury 
as  real  trial  lawyers  argue  a  case 
before  the  judge. 

Alberti  said  he  found  the  course 
to  be  "good  fun"  for  him  and  the 
students.  "Everybody's  seen  a 
little  'Petrocelli'  or  'Perry 
Mason,'  so  their  interest  is 
piqued,"  he  said. 

"The  Occult  in  Western 
History"  is  a  course  that  deals 
with  the  history  of  occult  belief 
and  the  reasons  for  it.  Prof. 
David  Tharp  covers  occult  from 
Medieval,  days  to  current  UFO 
sightings. 

"Occult  belief  is  the  weakness 
at  the  base  of  knowledge,"  said 
Tharp.  "People  tend  to  find 
whatever   they're   looking   for." 

Occult  philosophy  varies 
greatly  from  the  mainstream  of 
belief.  Instead  of  the  divinity  of 
creation,  occult  tends  to  see 
creation  as  something 
approaching  evil.  Knowledge  is 
thought  to  be  elusive  and 
obscure,  not  within  the  grasp  of 
most  people. 

Belief  in  extra-terrestrial 
beings  often  fits  this  pattern. 
Tharp  explained,  "We  usually 
think  like  "Close  Encounters  of 
the  Third  Kind,"  that  UFO's 
contain  little  men  of  superior 
intelligence  with  the  ability  to 
change  life  as  we  know  it." 

Tharp  distributes  a 

questionnaire  at  the  beginning 
and  conclusion  of  the  course. 
Most  students  in  the  class  tend  to 
believe  in  occult  in  some  way, 
many  claiming  to  have  had  para- 
normal experiences. 

"The  Wild  West"  offered  the 
most  entertaining  description  in 
the  course  catalog. 

Reuiqrements  were  class 
participation,  a  short  paper,  and 
"the  ability  to  endure  heat  like  a 
salamander    and    labor    like    a 


jackass."  Prerequisites  were 
Economics  101  and  faded  blue 
jeans. 

"We're  trying  to  look  at  the 
mytlis  embodied  in  the  dime 
novels  by  Zane  Grey,  or  books  by 
Louis  L' Amour,"  said  Professor 
Lee  Alston.  "Often  they 
exaggerated,  but  they're  not  all 
fiction  by  any  means." 

The  course  looks  at  economic 
aspects  of  the  West,  such  as  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Chisholm 
Trail,  rancher-farmer  conflicts, 
and  the  systems  for  settling 
economic  disputes. 

Alston  said  he  has  been  "very 
impressed"  with  the  students  in 
thecourse.  "They  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  West,  and  many 
have  brought  knowledge  to  the 
class,"  he  said. 

The  final  assignment  is  to  write 
a  Western  short  story  from  an 
economist's  point  of  view.  Alston 
offered  as  an  example,  "Bart 
strode  into  town,  long  and  tall, 
lean  but  muscular.  He  was  fixing 
to  gun  down  Jack,  but  he  was 
weighing  the  opportunity  costs  in 
such  a  move,  and  what  this  would 
do  to  the  trade  deficit  in  town." 

Alson  said  he  feels  that  the 
course  had  been  a  success  so  far, 
and  he  is  considering  expansion 
to  a  semester  course  covering  not 
only  cowboys,  but  railroads, 
Indians,  cavalry,  and  forest 
interests. 


The  music  department  will  be 
dedicating  the  student  activities 
room  of  the  Bernhard  Music 
Center  In  honor  of  Michael  D. 
Johnson  '76. 

Johnson  was  killed  when 
someone  shot  at  him  from  a  car 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  on  his 
way  back  from  Christmas  Mass. 

As  an  undergraduate,  Johnson 
served  the  College  as  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  Choral  Society 
and  Chamber  Singers.  He  was 
also  a  volunteer  in  the  Ad- 
missions Office  and  assisted  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
Sawyer  Library. 


Students  speak  on  health — 


Continued  from  Page  1 
"many  Security  officers  have  not 
shown     themselves     adept     at 
matters  involving  first  aid." 

Geismar  suggested 
coordinating  first  aid  instruction 
through  the  Infirmary,  pointing 
to  the  overflow  of  students  who 
sign  up  for  Free  University  first 
aid  courses  as  evidence  of  strong 
student  interest  in  such  a 
program. 

Ur.  W.  Wayne  Wilkins  '41, 
('hairman  of  the  Campus  Life 
Commit  lee,  cited  a  number  of 
medical  incidents  he  has  seen 
during  his  stays  at  Williams,  and 
inquired  about  the  procedure  for 


medical  emergencies.  Also 
Preston  Parish  '41  raised  the 
question  of  a  need  for  an 
"emergency  squad." 

Goodell  replied  that  people 
usually  contact  Security,  the 
Infirmary,  or  the  local 
ambulance.  He  added  that  since 
there  are  "so  few  incidents"  an 
emergency  squad  on  campus  is 
unnecessary. 


Berk  gives 
insight  into 
Holocaust 

Stephen  Berk,  professor  of 
history  at  Union  College,  spoke 
Thursday  in  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel  on  "The  Holocaust  in  the 
Light  of  History."  About  50 
people  heard  Professor  Berk 
highlight  the  causes  of  Adolf 
Hitler's  anti-Semitic,  genocidal 
program. 

According  to  Professor  Berk, 
the  Holocaust  is  inextricably 
Hnked  to  a  history  of  Christian 
anti-Semitism.  The  three  sources 
of  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  Christian 
teaching  are:  1)  the  notion  that 
Judaism  at  the  time  of  Christ  was 
spiritually  bankrupt,  2)  that  the 
Jews  were  guilty  of  theocide,  and 
3)  that  the  diaspora  is  God's 
wrath  on  the  Jews  for  having 
killed  His  Son.  "Nineteen 
hundred  years  of  such  teaching 
made  the  soil  of  central  Europe  a 
breeding  ground  for  murderous 
anti-Semitism,"  Berk 

maintained. 

In  explaining  the  Holocaust, 
Berk  highlighted  the  importance 
of  Germany's  defeat  in  World 
War  I  and  the  theories  of 
sabotage  which  followed  that 
calamity.  He  also  indicted 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for 
his  lack  of  support  for  European 
Jewry.  There  were,  according  to 
Berk,  numerous  junctures  at 
which  FDR  could  have 
interceded  on  behalf  of  Jewish 
refugees  but  failed  to  do  so.  Berk 
attributed  this  to  a  State 
Department  which  was 
"vehemently  anti-Semitic." 

At  the  end  of  his  lecture,  Berk 
stressed  the  need  to  eliminate 
racism,  resist  all  attempts  at 
genocide  (e.g.  Cambodia),  and 
preserve  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Winn,    Nelligan   receive   scholarships 
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by  Tina  Oiiiius 

Seniors  Jeff  Nelligan  and  Peter 
Winn  have  each  been  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  for  study 
in  a  foreign  university,  Winn  has 
also  won  a  prestigious  Marshall 
Scholarship,  allowing  him  to 
study  in  an  English  university. 
Both  Nelligan  and  Winn  were 
notified  in  mid-January  that  their 
fall  applications  had  won  them 
the  post-graduate  awards. 

"We've  been  recommended  by 
the  Fulbright  National 
Committee  for  these 

scholarships,"  explained  Winn. 
"In  May  we'll  get  the  final  word 
on  the  financial  backing.  It's 
virtually  certain  that  we'll  get 
it." 


Both  candidates  inlcrviewed 
with  Fulbright  Program 
Advisors  at  Williams  last  fall 
while  also  .submitting  an  essay  on 
their  personal  backgrounds  and 
an  additional  essay  on  their 
tentaiive  plans  to  study  abroad. 
The  faculty  made  important 
recommendations  that  were  sent 
to  the  National  Committee  who 
chooses  the  actual  recipients. 

For  the  Marshall  award,  Winn 
applied  through  North  Carolina, 
his  home  state,  and  later 
interviewed  with  the  district 
committee  for  his  region.  Four 
top  candidates  were  chosen  from 
the  ten-state  district. 

"The  interview  was  the  most 
rigorous  one  I  have  ever  been 


Pike    discusses    Indochinese    problems 


by  Chris  McOermott 

Douglas  Pike,  a  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Officer  and  the 
government's  leading  authority 
on  Indochina,  described  and 
analyzed  the  current  situation  in 
Indochina  and  Cambodia  in  a 
Wednesday  lecture. 

Pike,  who  recently  returned 
from  Thailand,  where  he  visited 
the  refugee  camps  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border,  told  his 
audience  that  Indochina  has 
suffered  more  in  the  past  year 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  past 
two  decades.  War— between 
China  and  Vietnam,  between 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  civil 
war  within  Cambodia — hunger, 
and  inept  government  have 
produced  a  situation  that  has  cost 
at  least  a  million  people  their 
lives  and  800,000  more  their 
homes.  As  the  new  year  begins. 
Pike  added,  there  is  a  feeling  in 
Indochina  that  no  hope  of 
improvement  is  in  sight. 

Pike's  lecture,  entitled  "The 
New  Struggle  for  Indochina," 
touched  upon  four  general  topics: 
I)  the  confrontation  between 
China  and  Vietnam,  2)  the  Soviet 
Union's  recent  military  buildup 
in  Southeast  Asia,  3)  the 
holocaust  in  Cambodia,  and  4) 
the  internecine  conflict  among 
Indochinese  Communists. 

Pike  attributed  China's  twenty- 
two  day  border  war  with  Vietnam 
to  several  causes:  Vietnam's 
invasion    of    Cambodia,    the 


mistreatment  of  ethnic  Chinese 
in  Vietnam,  the  close  ties 
between  Vietnam  and  the  USSR, 
and  Vietnam's  rejection  of  its 
traditional  deferential  status 
regarding  China.  The  war, 
according  to  Pike,  resolved  none 
of  the  issues  in  conflict.  Pike 
maintained,  however,  that  it  was 
a  political  success  for  the 
Chinese,  who  were  able  to  exploit 
its  propaganda  value. 

Pike  also  discussed  the  Soviet 
Union's  growing  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  the  region— 
the  USSR  now  has  more  ships  in 
the  Pacific  than  the  US— and  the 
close  ties  the  USSR  has 
developed  with  Vietnam  raise  the 


question  of  whether  this  activity 
foreshadows  the  Soviets  taking 
an  active  hand  in  the  Indochina 
situation. 

Regardless  of  Moscow's 
motives,  however.  Pike  asserted 
that  Vietnam's  dependence  on 
the  USSR  would  not  change  until 
Vietnam  can  feed  itself  the 
Chinese  threat  is  removed,  and 
the  turmoil  in  Cambodia  is 
quelled. 

The  final  points  in  Pike's 
lecture  dealt  with  Cambodia,  and 
the  problems  the  Communists 
face  in  that  country  and  in 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  is  still 
occupied  by  20,000  Vietnamese 
troops  and  still  torn  between  the 
factions    led    by    Pol    Pot,    the 


Khmer  leader  deposed  by  the 
Vietnamese,  and  Heng  Samrin, 
Hanoi's        puppet.  Famine 

continues  despite  the  50,000  tons 
of  food  stored  in  Cambodian 
warehouses,  because  neither  the 
Cambodians  nor  their 
Vietnamese  occupiers  have  the 
wherewithal  to  distribute  it. 

According  to  Pike,  Vietnam's 
leadership  and  economy  cannot 
withstand  a  susta-ined  occupation 
of  Cambodia.  Yet,  owing  to  the 
threat  from  China  in  the  north, 
Vietnamese  security  demand^ 
that  the  situation  in  Cambodia  be 
stabilized.  Pike  described 
Cambodia  as  a  "bleeding  ulcer," 
a  situation  that  promises  no  hope 
of  speedy  resolution. 


Four  faculfy  members  w'm  fellowships 


Four  members  of  the  Williams 
College  faculty  were  recently 
awarded  fellowships  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  to  devote  the 
academic  year  1980-81  to 
research  and  writing. 

Lawrence  Graver,  William  R. 
Kenan,  Professor  of  English,  will 
work  on  a  critical  study  of  the 
novels  and  plays  of  Samuel 
Beckett.  Professor  Graver  is  the 
author  of  Conrad's  Short  Fictiun 
and  editor  of  Mastering  the  Film, 
a  collection  of  essays  by  Charles 
Thomas  Samuels. 

Charles  Dew,  Professor  of 
History,  was  awarded  his 
fellowship  to  complete  a  book  on 


the  slave  ironworkers  of  Buffalo 
Forge,  Virginia.  Using 
manuscript  and  oral  history 
sources.  Professor  Dew  will  trace 
the  lives  of  a  number  of  skilled 
industrial  slaves  and  their 
families  over  several 

generations,  following  the 
careers  of  these  black  men  and 
women  as  they  entered  freedom 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Robert  Jackall,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology,  will  use 
his  fellowship  to  do  field  work  for 
a  study,  "Bureaucracy  and 
Managerial  Ethics,"  which  is 
part  of  a  continuing  investigation 
of    character    in    bureaucratic 
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society.  Professor  Jackall  is  the 
author  of  Workers  in  a  Labyrinth 
and  many  essays  on  the  sociology 
of  work  and  occupations. 

Charles  Payne,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology,  will  study 
voter  registration  efforts  in  the 
Mississippi  delta  du;  ing  the  early 
1960's  and  the  response  of  the 
local  black  population.  Relying 
heavily  on  interviews  with 
participants,  he  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  processes  by 
which  the  resistance,  skepticism 
and  grudging  acceptance  of  local 
Blacks  to  the  overtures  of  civil 
rights  activists  grew  into  more 
vigorous  support. 


through,"  admits  Winn.  The 
"The  decision  of  this  committee 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  British 
Ambassador  and  the  Marshall 
Aid  Committee." 

Nelligan,  who  transferred  to 
Williams  from  Berkeley  his 
junior  year,  will  study  in  Asia 
while  atlending  a  Korean 
university  next  year. 

"Asia  will  someday  be 
interesting,  the  Middle  East  is 
now,"  claims  Nelligan,  who  has 
already  studied  the  area 
extensively.  "Korea  has  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  economies.  It 
has  a  lot  of  United  States  input 
while  still  being  part  Eastern.  It's 
like  half-Eastern  and  half- 
Western  Society." 

Nelligan,  a  political  science 
major,  also  hopes  to  write  a  book 
about  his         educational 

experiences  in  Korea.  He  has  had 
much  success  with  past 
journalistic  endeavors,  which 
include  over  50  articles  published 
in  American  periodicals 
"It  will  be  hard  at  first," 
admits  Nelligan  of  next  year's 
overseas  studies.  "It's 
immersing  yourself  in  a  new 
world.  It's  something  I've  always 
wanted  to  do  in  life." 

Also  praising  the  chance  for  a 
"new  experience,"  Winn  will  try 
to  use  the  Marshall  and  Fulbright 
scholarships  jn  succession  if 
possible. 

"If  I'm  not  able  to  do  that  I  will 
forfeit  the  Fulbright  award," 
stated  Winn,  a  History  of  Ideas 
major.  He  hopes  to  study  at 
University  of  Rehur  in  Bochum, 
Germany  on  the  Fulbright  award 
while  the  Marshall  scholarship 
will  allow  him  to  study  at  Oxford 
for  two  years. 

"I  would  rather  study  at  Oxford 
because  it's  a  nicer  place,"  he 
said. 

Winn  will  continue  to  study 
philosophy  with  emphasis  on  the 
German  philosophers  Hegel  and 
Wittgenstein.  He  speaks  five 
languages  in  addition  to  English. 
Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  his 
junior  year,  Winn  admits  he  was 
"surprised"  when  he  received 
the  Marshall  Award  and  looks 
forward  "to  being  in  the  company 
of  some  of  the  best  philosophers 
in  the  World"  while  at  Oxford. 
After  post-graduate  studies  he 
intends  to  be  a  teacher. 


Chandler  will  take  two  month  break 


President  Chandler  will  depart 
Thursday  for  a  two  month 
sabbatical  leave  in  Europe.  He 
will  return  in  late  March  when, 
he  said,  "things  really  pick  up 
again." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  will  live 
in  London  but  plan  to  tour  the 
continent.  Both  look  forward  to 
the  vacation  as  "an  opportunity 
to  see  a  lot  of  plays  and  to  catch 
up  on  some  reading." 

President  Chandler  said  the 
leave  will  allow  him  to  "get  away 


and  look  at  our  institution  from 
the  perspective  of  a  foreign 
shore." 

"The  leave  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  Williams 
apart  from  the  immediacy  of 
campus  issues,"  Chandler  added. 
He  also  plans  to  speak  before 
various  groups  of  Williams 
alumni  in  England. 

In  Chandler's  absence,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Francis 
Oakley,  will  be  responsible  for 
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Chandler's  on-campus  duties. 
William  Curliss,  Chairman  of  the 
Trtislees  Executive  committee, 
will  assume  responsibility  for  all 
legal  dealings  with  outside 
organizations. 

Chandler  said  his  last  leave 
was  more  than  15  years  ago. 

Chandler  the 
administrator — 

Continued  from  Page  5 

In  addition,  the  president  tries 
to  keep  up  with  Parents'  Council, 
the  College  Council,  Junior 
Advisors  and  several  campus 
organizations. 

At  Williams  President 
Chandler  is  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  one  of  the  more  invisible 
administrators  on  the  staff:  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Judith 
Allen.  One  of  her  main  functions 
is  sifting  through  the  mountains 
of  mail  addressed  to  the 
President.  Typical  items  that 
reach  his  desk  include  important 
thank  you  notes,  memos  on 
promotions  and  appointments, 
and  notices  of  a  specific  IRS 
audit. 

Sometimes  there  are  even 
requests  for  advice  from  other 
colleges. 
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Sen.  Bumpers  denounces  profits  tax 


U.S.  Sen.  Bumpers  raps 
Congressional  energy  policy 
during  his  Thursday  night 
speech.  (photo  by  Gast) 

LETTERS 


Existing  draft.s  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  "amount  to  a 
betrayal"  of  the  American 
consumer,  said  U.S.  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  (D,  AR)  last  Thursday 
night  in  a  speech  entitled  "Can 
America  Have  a  National  Energy 
Plan." 

Challenging  Congress' 

prediction  that  oil  companies 
would  reap  gains  of  $650  billion, 
Bumpers  said  he  foresees  an 
additional  two  or  three  trillion 
dollars  entering  oil  company 
coffers  over  the  next  decade. 

Before  a  crowd  of  roughly  200, 
Bumpers  explained  that 
Congressional  estimates  are  low 
because  they  assume  OPEC 
prices  of  $30  per  barrel  which  rise 
at  an  annual  rate  of  at  most  two 
per  cent.  Said  Bumpers,  "If  you 


believe  that  oil  prices  will  be  only 
$31  at  the  end  of  this  year,  let  me 
tell  you  about  the  Tooth  Fairy." 
He  pointed  out  that  spot  prices 
are  in  many  cases  up  to  $34  per 
barrel. 

Bumpers  contended  that 
Congress  could  tax  newly 
discovered  oil  at  a  50  per  cent 
rate  instead  of  the  Senate  bill's 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  without 
diminishing  profit  incentives, 

His  arguments  then  focused  on 
two  alleged  fallacies  espoused  by 
"economic  ideologies";  that 
America  can  produce  its  way  out 
of  the  energy  crisis  in  the  short 
term,  and  that  if  the  price  of 
energy  increases,  people  will  cut 
back  enough  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Bumpers  refuted  claims  that 


Sports  coverage 

To  the  editor: 

As  you  probably  know,  there 
are  four  women's  intei  collegiate 
winter  sports  and  seven  men's, 
There  is  basketball,  skiing, 
squash,  and  swimming  for  both 
sexes  and,  for  the  men,  hockey, 
track,  and  wrestling.  In  the  last 
two  issues  of  The  Record,  one 
half  of  the  women's  sports  were 
covered  while  four-sevenths  of 
the  men's  were. 

Admittedly,  the  percentage  of 
coverage  for  the  male  sports  is 
only  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
the  women;  a  discrepancy  is 
more  apparent  with  a  closer  view 
of  the  result.  The  Record 
graciously  allotted  127  lines  and 
one  picture  to  women's  sports 
while  giving  the  men's  sports  911 
lines  and  three  pictures. 

If  you  had  thought  about 
equality  at  the  same  time  that 
you  were  writing  these  articles 
and  making  these  precise  and 
just  editorial  decisions,  then  you 
would  have  allotted  420  lines  and 
three  pictures  for  the  men. 
However,  you  insisted  on  being 
bigoted  and  sexist  or  perhaps 
just  ignorant  and  spent  almost 
double  the  space  on  the  men  as 
was  required  or  fair. 

I  have  a  question  for  you,  Steve 
Epstein  and  Paul  Sabbah  (the 
illustrative  sports  editors):  Do 
you  believe  in  the  accordance  of 
Title  IX?  Or  the  fair  and  accurate 
coverage  of  sports  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
religion? 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  women's 
sports  are  not  as  interesting  or 
popular  as  men's  sports  and 
therefore  do  not  deserve  the 
coverage.  Is  that  it,  guys?  Well, 
for  that  matter,  basketball  has 
more  spectators  than  wrestling, 
so  therefore,  why  should  anyone 
bother  covering  the  wrestling 
match?  Moreover,  if  someone 
even  writes  the  article,  as  Karon 
Walker  did  for  the  women's  swim 
meet  against  Southern 
Connecticut,  why  bother  to 
publish  it,  since  it  is  so  much 
easier  and  wiser  simply  to  ignore 
it,  the  team,  and  the  meet 
altogether? 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  help  us 
readers  by  not  filling  the  paper 
with  articles  that  are  boring,  but 
did  you  ever  think  that  we  may 
not  want  to  read  articles  that  are 
disgusting,  lewd,  childish, 
selfish,  and  excessively  boring? 
I'm  basically  referring  to 
Epstein's  "piece"  last  week 
about  his  fantasy  concerning  the 
Dallas  Cheerleaders  and  a 
salami.  That  article  in  itself  took 
up  more  copy  than  did  all  of  the 
copy  for  women's  sports  in  the 
last  two  issues  combined.  Is  this 
an  example  of  your  great  wit  and 


genius,  or  will  you  agree  that  it  is 
stupidity  and  prejudice?  Or  was 
it  simply  one  of  those  things — an 
oversight,  perhaps. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth  Jex'8:i 

Ed  Note:  The  Karon  Walker 
swim  article  was  not  "ignored" 
by  the  sports  staff.  Both  editors 
spent  the  better  part  of  last 
Sunday  evening  looking  for  this 
article,  which  had  been 
inadvertently  left  by  Walker  with 
the  Williams  News  Office.  It  was 
not  received  until  10:00  P.M.,  too 
late  for  the  sports  department's 
lAW  P.M.  deadline. 

Deer  hunting 

To  the  editor: 

At  the  College  Council  meeting 
of  Wednesday  January  23rd,  in 
the  course  of  discussing  a 
movement  to  ban  deer  hunting  in 
Hopkins  Forest  some  information 
was  presented  by  a  member  of 
the  Williams  community  which 
was,  in  part,  not  correct  for  the 
local  deer  population  or  needs 
further  data  for  substantiation. 

For  the  present  we  have  no 
data  to  indicate  that  banning 
hunting  in  the  Forest  would 
necessarily  result  in  any 
additional  starvation  of  deer; 
having  studied  several  aspects  of 
deer  biology  in  Hopkins  Forest 
with  Williams  students  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
starvation  is  likely  to  occur.  What 
studies  we  do  have  indicate 
plenty  of  acceptable  browse  for 
the  deer.  As  I  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  letter  to  the  Record  more 
studies  are  needed  on  this  point. 
Also,  Hopkins  Forest  is  not  an 


isolated  area  of  forest  land,  but 
rather  it  adjoins  deer  habitat  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Vermont,  giving  the  deer  ready 
access  to  other  foraging  areas. 

Deer  do  not  yard  up  and  then 
starve  to  death;  if  deep  snow  and 
yarding  extend  for  long  periods  of 
time,  then  some  deaths  can 
occur.  Yarding  is  a  common 
behavior  in  deer  herds  in  many 
northern  states,  but  only  under 
conditions  where  they  cannot 
escape  deep  snow.  Yarding 
appears  to  be  rare  or  non-existent 
in  this  local  region;  a  study  by 
Robert  Murphy  '76  and  myself 
showed  that  deer  here  are  able  to 
avoid  the  deep  snow.  Yarding  is 
an  adaptive  mechanism  to  help 
insure  survival. 

Lastly,  in  terms  of  their 
reproductive  biology,  yearling 
does  do,  in  fact,  have  only  one 
fawn.  However,  the  number  of 
fawns  which  they  drop  in 
subsequent  years  is  dependent  on 
local  conditions,  particularly  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  browse 
and  climatic  conditions.  More 
data  are  sorely  needed  for  the 
local  area  on  this  issue,  but  it 
appears  that  rather  than  having 
two  fawns  per  year,  many  does  in 
our  local  area  drop  just  one  per 
year. 

Whether  one  is  for  or  against 
the  ban  on  deer  hunting,  it  is 
important  to  have  the  correct 
facts  in  hand  for  the  local  area 
before  making  any  judgments.  It 
should  also  be  clear  that  there  is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
persons  on  both  sides  of  such  an 
issue  to  present  and  substantiate 
correct    information, 

LeeC.Drickanier 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
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oil  companies  will  use  their 
higher  profits  on  oil  exploration. 
He  contended  that  they  are 
presently  exploring  all 
possibilities,  and  are  using  all 
existing  oil  rigs.  Ho  said  he 
doubts  that  increased  exploration 
will  occur  because  of  decontrol, 

"Furthermore,  decontrol  will 
not  cause  everyone  to  cut  back," 
said  Bumpers,  arguing  that  the 
wealthy  will  continue  to  consume 
at  their  present  rates.  He  called 
rationing  energy  through  the 
pricing  mechanism  "the  cruelest 
method  of  all,"  pointing  out  that 
even  now  some  of  his 
constituents'  fuel  bills  equal  their 
entire  welfare  checks. 

Those  who  call  upon  the  free 
market  to  solve  t.he  energy  crisis 
do  not  understand  that  the  free 
market  does  not  exist  in  energy, 
said  Bumpers.  He  explained  that 
OPEC  is  arbitrarily  setting  the 
price  on  barrels  of  oil.  Decontrol 
amounts  to  making  the  oil 
companies  a  full  partner  in  the 
cartel,  said  Bumpers. 

The  only  viable  option  for  the 
1980's,  according  to  Sen. 
Bumpers,  is  conservation. 
Outlining  eight  ways  to  cut  back 
oil      consumption— such       as 


improving  auto  efficiency, 
converting  diesel  plants  to  coal, 
recycling,  and  mass  transit— he 
calculated  that  oil  imports  could 
be  reduced  5.5  million  barrels  per 
day,  out  of  the  8.3  million  now 
imported. 

He  added  that  solar  power, 
alcohol  fuel,  wind,  and  other 
renewable  energy  source  would 
further  ameliorate  the  crisis. 

Bumpers  dismissed  nuclear 
power  as  an  expanding  option 
and  endorsed  the  moratorium  on 
licensing  and  construction  of 
plants  "until  the  ultimate  costs 
are  understood." 

Bumpers  also  outlined  what  he 
called  a  solution  to  the  energy 
problem— a  white  market 
rationing  program.  The  proposal, 
defeated  in  the  Senate  in  1976, 
would  have  averted  the  present 
crisis,  said  Bumpers,  its  author. 
The  program  calls  for  the 
issuance  of  coupons  to  all  citizens 
18  years  and  older  permitting 
holders  to  purchase  1,5  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  day.  Citizens  could 
sell  the  coupons  for  profit  on  a 
"white  market",  permitting 
those  who  need  extra  gas  to 
purchase  it  for  a  higher  marginal 
price. 


Students  learn  Aikido- 


Continued  from  Page  6 
same  goal.  Because  aikido  is 
"passive"— one  strikes  as  if  he 
hits  himself,  for  the  real  enemy  is 
within — there  are  no  hostile 
feelings  involved.  This  has 
fostered  a  feeling  of  closeness 
emphasized  in  a  three-day 
sesshin  in  Vermont.  A  sesshin  is 
a  time  of  concentration,  of 
collecting  thoughts  and  energy. 
Aikido  preserves  the  basic 
movements  of  tradjtional  sword 
techniques,  but  changes  the 
relationship       be'ween       the 


partners  to  one  of  cooperation 
and  harmony.  Each  technique 
requires  equal  participation  from 
l)()lh  people. 

Instead  of  beating  an  opponent, 
one  simply  redirects  his  energy. 
The  "difference"  between 
defender  and  attacker  is  solved  in 
a  non-violent  way,  thereby 
creating  a  more  benevolent 
feeling  between  the  two.  Instead 
of  resentment,  partners  feel 
gratitude  towards  each  other  for 
the  existence  of  the  relationship 
between    them. 
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WSP  trip 
gets  view 
of  Russia 

bv  .luliii  DulTii'liI 

As  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
escalated  over  the  crisis  in 
Afghanistan,  a  group  including  20 
Williams  students  saw  few 
effects  on  a  three-week  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  this  January. 

Though  otherwise  in  the  dark, 
the  group  of  60,  consisting  of 
students  from  Williams  and  the 
Five  College  area  plus  a 
sprinkling  of  alumni,  kept 
abreast  of  the  international 
situation  through  regular  visits  to 
the  U.S.  consulates  and 
embassies  in  the  major  cities 
visited. 

Despite  rumors  of  cutbacks  in 
U.S.  cultural  exchanges  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Soviet 
airline  flights  between  New  York 
and  Moscow,  no  changes 
occurred  in  the  group's  itinerary. 
A  possible  rerouting  of  the  return 
flight  to  Montreal  was  avoided, 


perhaps  as  late  as  midway  in  the 
flight,  as  ground  crew  workers  in 
New  York  agreed  to  service  the 
Aeroflol  planes  after  a  short 
strike. 

The  Afghanistan  crisis 
received  relatively  little 
coverage  in  the  Soviet 
newspapers.  News  international 
affairs  is  traditionally  relegated 
to  page  five  of  I'ravda,  one  of  the 
two  main  Soviet  dailies.  The 
articles  were  usually  brief,  only  a 
few  paragraphs  in  length  and 
often  centered  on  "American 
imperialism." 

To  the  average  person  on  the 
street,  the  Afghanistan  crisis  was 
no  big  deal.  Most  Russians  were 
friendly  towards  foreigners  and 
seemed  particularly  pleased  to 
meet  Americans.  The  older 
citizens  would  immediately  talk 
loudly  and  gesticulate  about 
peace  and  friendship.  Most 
Russians  do  not  want  to  through 
another  war.  There  Is  much  talk 
about  the  more  than  20  million 
Soviets  who  died  in  Ihe  Second 
World  War. 

The  young  people  were  also 
eager  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Americans.  But  they  are  just  as 
often  on  the  lookout  for  an 
opportunity    to  trade  money    or 


gifts  for  Western  goods  and 
currency.  As  predicted,  jeans  are 
by  far  the  most  popular  trading 
item.  Shirts  with  American 
words  or  slogans  take  a  close 
second. 

VIEWPOINT^" 

Money  is  often  exchanged 
because  many  high  quality  items, 
from  nice  clothing  to  western 
liquor  to  traditional  Russian 
gifts,  are  available  at  only  a 
handful  of  special  stores  where 
only  foreign  currency  is 
accepted.  Street  dealers,  better 
known  as  black  marketeers,  will 
offer  as  much  as  three  rubles  to 
the  dollar,  as  opposed  to  the  64 
kopeks   (100  kopeks  in  a  ruble) 


that  the  official  exchange  offices 
were  offering. 

Black  market  dealing  is  illegal, 
but  it  occurs  frequently.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  be  approached  on  Ihe 
streei  as  many  as  four  times  in  an 
hour.  Some  do  it  only  to  make 
money.  They  will  sell  Ihe  goods 
Ihey  buy  to  other  Russians  at 
much  higher  prices.  Oother, 
mainly  the  younger  people,  just 
want  to  gel  things  for  themselves. 
Mixing  business  with  pleasure, 
they  might  invite  you  to  a 
restaurant  or  cafe  to  chat  and 
drink  champagne. 

None  of  Ihe  young  people  want 
to  fight.  Many  hold  the  US  and  Ihe 
American  life  style  in  aw'e.  Many 
would  like  to  come  to  Ihe  US  to 
live,   but   see   no  hope    because 


emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
is  severely  restricted.  They 
generally  emphasize  the 
materialistic  advantages  of  life 
in  the  US,  though  they  also  seem 
to  be  aware  of  Ihe  differences  in 
Ihe  areas  of  political  and 
personal  freedoms. 

Russians  have  to  be  careful 
about  what  they  say  in  public. 
For  example,  most  Russians  that 
I  met  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
much  more  was  happening  in 
Afghanistan  than  their 
newspapers  reported.  But  they 
had  nothing  else  to  base  their 
opinions  on  other  than  what 
someone  might  have  heard  on  the 
"Voice  of  America"  radio  station 
and  what  was  passed  along  by 
word  of  mouth. 


Deer  hunting  debate  continues 


The  College  Council  voted 
last  Wednesday  not  to  endorse 
a  [K'tilion  recommending  a  ban 
on  deer  hunting  in  Hopkins 
Forest.  Eight  or  ten  deer,  on  the 
average,  are  legally  killed  in 
Hopkins  Forest  every  year. 

The  petition,  authored  by 
Jeffrey  Cooper  '81,  called  for  a 
hunting    ban    of   at    least    three 
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years  and  the  initiation  of  a  study 
to  determine  whether  Ihe  ban  had 
caused  overpopulation  of  the  deer 
or  damage  to  the  forest.  R  also 
called  on  Ihe  college  to  make  the 
ban  permanent  if  these  problems 
did  not  arise. 

The  vote  against  endorsing  the 
petition  was  nearly  unanimous. 
The  petition  contained  only  95 
signatures.  The  council 
expressed  concern  over  the  cost 
of  Ihe  proposed  study.  The 
council  also  felt  that  even  a  three 
year  ban  could  cause  dangerous 
overpopulation  of  the  deer  herd. 

Ranson  Jenks,  Director  of 
Security  for  the  college,  spoke  of 
this  overpopulation  danger.  Mr. 
Jenks  feared  that  the  hunting  ban 
would  cause  the  deer  to  grow  too 
numerous  for  their  food  supply.  If 
this  happened,  said  Jenks,  the 
deer  would  "yard",  or  bunch 
together  in  Ihe  deep  snows  of 
winter.  This,  explained  Jenks, 
could  result  in  the  death  of  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  herd. 

Lee  Drickamer,  Professor  of 
Biology,  said  there  is  "no 
evidence"  to  suggest  that  the 
Hopkins  deer  would  yard.  Deer  in 
this  area,  he  explained,  do  not 
normally  yard  as  they  are  able  to 
fine  food  by  travelling  to  lower 
elevation  where  there  is  less 
snow.  Drickamer  also  disagreed 
with  Jenks'  assertion  that  deer 
produce  two  fauns  a  year. 
"Studies  in  Hopkins,"  said 
Drickamer,  "show  that  one  is  Ihe 
more  common  number." 

Drickamer  was  careful  to 
emphasize,  however,  that 
comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  Hopkins  deer  herd  does  not 
exist. 


When  asked  whether  he 
personally  supports  the  idea  of  a 
three  year  trial  ban; -Drickamer 
said,  "II  would  be  a  reasonable 
way  to  proceed  in  determining 
whether  a  permanent  ban  would 
produce  starvation." 

The  Center  for  Environmental 
Studies  manages  Hopkins  Forest. 
Thomas  Jorling,  Director  of  the 
Center,  called  the  overpopulation, 
question  "not  a  relevant 
concern."  A  ban  on  hunting  in 
Hopkins  Forest,  he  explained, 
"would  probably  not  result  in 
starvation  unless  the  surrounding 
areas  in  New  York  and  Vermont 
were  posted  (banned  to  hunters) 
as  well." 

Jorling  said  the  slate  of 
Massachusetts  monitors  its  deer 
population  and  decides  how  many 
permits  to  issue. 

"Hopkins  Forest,"  said 
Jorling,  "has  traditionally  been  a 
hunting  ground  for  the 
community.  Williams  has  very 
long  roots  in  this  community  and 
we  are  happy  to  allow  this 
historical  use.  The  deer  hunting 
does  not  hurt'lhe  educational 
purpose  of  the  forest." 

Cooper  fell  Mr.  Jenks' 
arguments  were  "a  major 
factor"  in  Ihe  council's  rejection 
of  the  petition.  He  also  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  council's 
handling  of  the  petitions.  "I  gave 
out  35  petitions  to  council 
members,"  said  Cooper,  "and 
got  only  11  back.  Several  people 
I've  talked  to  lold  me  they  had 
never  even  seen  the  petition." 
Cooper  said  he  plans  to  continue 
to  work  to  end  hunting  on  college 
owned  lands. 
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Pasachoff  leads  eclipse  trip 

An  expedition  led  by  Professor  Jay  M.  Pasachoff,  Director  of 
Ihe  Hopkins  Observatory  at  Williams  College,  and  Dr.  Donald  A. 
Landman,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  will  travel  to  India  for  a 
study  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  on  February  16. 

Participating  in  the  expedition  will  be  two  Williams  un- 
dergraduates, Richard  Boyce  '81  and  Eric  Pilger,  '82. 

The  expedition  is  supported  by  research  grants  from  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  will  attempt  to  test  a  new  theory  of  how  the  solar  corona  is 
healed  to  temperatures  much  hotter  than  the  sun's  surface. 

Jenks  names  new  officer 

Robert  Bleau  has  been  hired  as  a  College  security  officer, 
Ransom  Jenks  announced  Sunday.  Bleau  was  hired  to  replace 
George  (Hap)  Milne,  who  retired  from  the  force  due  to  an  elbow 
injury  incurred  last  September. 

Jenks  cited  youth  and  energy  as  principal  reasons  for  hiring 
the  28-year-old  recruit.  "We  interviewed  several  people,  and  he 
was  the  best  applicant,"  Jenks  said.  Jenks  also  mentioned  that 
Bleau  appeared  to  get  along  very  well  wilh  the  students  and  would 
fil  into  the  college  community. 

Bleau  is  currently  enrolled  as  a  part-time  student  of  Criminal 
Jusliqe  at  Southern  Vermont  College.  He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  in  Bennington,  Vermont. 
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Women's  hockey  ispopular 


Micah  Taylor  bursts  out  of  the  blocks  to  qualify  for  the   NCAA 
Nationals.  (photo  by  Buckner) 

Trackmen   place    second 


The  indoor  track  team  beat 
Albany  and  Assumption,  but  lost 
to  perennial  power  Springfield  in 
a  meel  last  Friday  night  at 
Towne  Fieldhouse.  The  small  but 
talented  Williams  squad  was 
strong  in  the  running  events  and 
the  pole  vault  as  it  kept  the  meet 
close,  totalling  524  points  to 
Springfield's  71,  Albany's  36' v 
and  Assumption's  9.  Eph^'men 
scored  points  in  every  event 
excepi  the  triple  jump  and  the  2- 
mile  relay,  neither  of  which  had  a 
Williams  entry. 

Junior  Scott  Mayfield  soared 
13'  6"  to  remain  undefeated  and 
lead  Williams  to  a  1-2  finish  in  the 
pole  vault.  Jim  Holmes  '80  was  a 
foot  lower  in  second. 

The  Ephs  also  captured  the 
first  two  places  in  the  880  where 
Joel  Richardson  '82  and  Bob 
Tyler  '81  both  used  strong  kicks 
to  cross  the  line  in  that  order. 
Calvin  Schnure's  easy  win  in  the 
600  yard  dash  was  the  only  other 
individual  first  place  for 
Williams. 

Leading  a  barrage  of  close 
seconds  was  sophomore  Micah 
Taylor.  He  was  nipped  by  less 
than  a  tenth  of  a  second  in  the  60 


yard  dash,  but  his  time  of  6.2 
seconds  qualified  him  lor  both  the 
Division  111  and  Division  1  NCAA 
championships.  Taylor  also 
copped  a  third  in  the  long  jump. 

In  action  two  weeks  ago, 
Williams  travelled  to 

Schenectady  and  put  on  its  best 
performance  to  date,  scoring  67' ^ 
points  to  tie  a  good  Union  team 
and  drub  Hamilton  College. 

The  trackmen  are  home  again 
Feb.  2,  taking  on  Little  Three 
rivals  Amherst  and  Wesleyan, 
plus  Trinity. 


Continued  from  Page  13 
teams  have  gotten  so  serious!" 
The  trend  is  exemplified  by 
schools  like  Dartmouth  who  are 
making  cuts,  hiring  salaried 
coaches  with  secretaries,  and 
offering  team  benefits  such  as 
new  skates  for  every  player. 

Fully  equipped  (as  of  last 
year),  from  gold  jersey  to  purple 
socks,  Williams  women  now  out- 
dazzle  the  traditional  navy  blues 
and  forest  greens  of  Ihose  early 
bloomered  teams.  Each  lady 
pucker  carries  a  duffle  bag  for 
hardware  (garters,  suspenders, 
athletic  tape,  Freiholfer')  and 
getting  dressed  sometimes  feels 
like  pari  of  the  workout. 

But  even  as  leaders  of  an  arms 
race,  the^^  Williams  team  still 
wages  war  playfully.  How  do  they 
feel  dressed  up  in  all  that  gear'? 
Their  answers  range  from  "mean 
and  untouchable,"  to  "like  a 
box." 

New  uniforms  however,  have 
not  healed  the  team's  growing 
pains.  Says  an  experienced 
sophomore,  "The  beginners  are 
progressing  really  fast  but  the 
experienced  players  have 
plateaued."  Coach  Christakos 
notes  that  it  is  difficult  to  push 
experienced  players  into 
advanced  skills  v/hile  attending 
lo  the  basic  needs  of  new  players. 

Co-captain  Becky  Webber 
asserts  that  despite  their 
frustrations,  experienced  players 
still  vote  no  on  cuts  and  high 
pressure  practices  that  would 
help  them  progress.  She  adds, 
"Everyone     is    welcome,     no 


exceptions.  That's  what   makes 
the  team  close." 

Thodgh  the  puckers  are  ladies 
and  checking  is  ruled  out,  most 
say  they  wouldn't  mind  a  little 
more  crash— boom— bang  in  the 
game^  Says  co-captain  Webber, 
"It's  hard  to  lell  whether 
checking  has  increased  in  the  last 
few  years."  She  likened  the 
Middlebury  match  to  "a  game  of 
bumper  derby,"  which  sounds 
like  a  combination  ol  roller  derby 


and  bumper  ears. 

The  lady  puckers  are  looking 
forward  to  Wesleyan  at  home  on 
February  2nd.  "We  need  practice 
on  shcwting,"  says  Hebble.  The 
puckers  have  suffered  two  shut- 
outs this  month,  4-0  against 
Middlebury  and  6-0  against 
Dartmouth.  Adds  Christakos, 
"We're  also  moving  some  strong 
skaters  like  Betsy  McGean  back 
to  defense  to  give  the  team  a 
backbone.  After  all,  the  Bruins 
did  it  with  Bobby  Orr!" 


Women   swimmers  win    again 


Four  one-two  sweeps  and 
victories  in  both  relay  events 
lifted  the  Williams  Women's 
swim  team  over  one  of  their 
toughest  opponents  this  season, 
Dartmouth,  73-58  Wednesday 
evening  in  Muir  Pool.  Williams  is 
still  undefeated  in  five  dual  meets 
this  season. 

The  breaststroking  duo  of 
sophs  Barb  Good  and  Laurie 
Vuylstecke  finished  first  and 
second  in  both  the  100  and  200 
yard  breaststroke  events.  Senior 
co-captain  Karon  Walker  and 
freshman  Ann  Tuttle  finished 
back  to  back  in  both  the  100  and  50 
yard  freestyle  sprints,  with 
Walker  copping  the  100  and  Tuttle 
taking  the  shorter  race. 

Freshman  Liz  Jex  had  a  hand 
in  four  victories  during  the  meet. 
She  teamed  with  Walker,  Tuttle 
and  soph  Catherine  Hartley  for 
the   winning    400    yard    medley 


relay  combination  and  with 
Walker,  Hartley  and  another 
frosh,  Katy  Hudner,  for  a  victory 
in  the  800  freestyle  relay.  Jex  also 
took  easy  firsts  in  the  200  yard 
individual  medley  and  the  200- 
yard  freestyle,  her  specialty. 

Diver  Dina  Esposfto  claimed 
important  second-place  points  in 
the  required  diving  event.  Caron 
O'Brien  picked  up  a  second  in  the 
optional  dives.  Katy  Hudner  and 
Catherine  Hartley  both  took 
seconds  and  thirds  in  their 
events.  Hudner  placed  second  in 
the  100  yard  backstroke  and  third 
in  the  200  yard  event,  while 
Hartley  copped  second  in  the  200 
yard  butterfly  and  third  in  the  100 
yard  event. 

With  four  meets  remaining  on 
their  most  demanding  schedule 
ever,  the  Ephwomen  look 
forward  to  swimming  Bowdoin  a 
week  from  Saturday  in  Maine. 


Erg!  Crew  fund-raiser  starts   next  Friday 


The  less-than-musical  strains 
of  the  Williams  Boat  Club's 
rowing  ergometer  will  be  heard 
once  again  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Feb.  8  and  9  in  Baxter  Hall 
Lounge.  The  Club  kicks  off  its 
annual  "ergathon"  at  noon  on 
Friday  with  over  seventy  men 
and  women  committed  lo  keeping 
the  erg  spinning  until  midnight 
Saturday. 

The  purpose  of  the  36-hour 
rowing  marathon  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  crews'  spring 
training  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 


Each  oarsman  collects  pledges 
from  friends,  relatives  and  area 
businessmen  for  the  work  he  or 
she  does  on  the  ergometer. 

The  ergometer  is  a  machine 
that  simulates  rowing  and  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  grisly  of  medieval  torture 
instruments.  Rowing  on  the  erg 
causes  a  flywheel  to  spin.  A 
counter  records  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  flywheel  and 
this  total  is  an  oarsman's  score 
for  a  stint  on  the  erg.  Each 
oarsman    receives    pledges    per 


SPORTS  S^OHS 


Aquomen  triumph 

Williams  men  swept  first  and 
second  places  in  three  straight 
events  in  the  first  half  oT  the  meet 
lo  insure  a  solid  69-44  upset  of  the 
Southern  Connecticut  swimming 
squad  in  Muir  Pool  last  Saturday. 

The  Ephmen  claimed  first 
place,  points  in  nine  of  thirteen 
races  including  the  final  400  yard 
freestyle  relay.  Freshman  Jeff 
Mook  took  two  victories,  setting 
pool  records  in  both  the  200-yard 
freestyle,  1:46.0,  and  the  500-yard 
freestyle,  4:50.3. 

Rob  Bowman,  another 
freshman,  completed  the  Ephs' 
sweep  of  the  500  with  a  second  in 
that  race  and  also  copped  the 
1000-yard  distance  event. 
Freshmen  Dave  Johnson,  Ben 
Aronson  and  diver  Jim  Stockton 
accounted  for  other  Williams 
victories  in  the  200  yard 
individual  medley,  the  200  yard 
butterfly  and  the  required  diving 
event.  Johnson  also  placed 
second  in  the  200-yard  breaslroke 
while  Stockton  took  a  close  third 
in  the  optional  dives. 

Senior  Dave  Amiieke  ran  away 
with  the  200  yard  backstroke, 
while  fellow  senior  co-caplain 
Brian  Volpp  copped  second  in  the 
individual  medley.  Tom  and  Bill 


Beckett  finished  1-2  in  the  ,50  yard 
freestyle  sprint.  Junior  Keith 
Berryhill  took  a  second  in  the  200 
yard  freestyle  behind  Mook  to 
round  out  Williams'  sweeps. 

The  Ephmen  are  still 
undefeated  in  dual  meet 
competition  with  a  4-0  record 
They  next  face  Bowdoin  in  Maine 
on  February  2. 

Racqueteers     win 

bv  Ben  Cart 

The  Women's  Squash  team 
broke  their  losing  streak  by 
crushing  Tufts  7-0,  boosting  their 
season  record  to  2-3. 

Despite  the  loss  of  Mary  Tom 
Higgs  and  Sarah  Smith  lo  the 
I.E.S.  program  in  London,  the 
team  shut  out  Tufts  21  games  loO. 
Moving  onto  the  Varsity  ladder, 
Laura  Katz  proved  ready  and 
able  as  she  downed  her  opponent 
15-9,  15-5,  1.5-6.  Climbing  up  one 
notch  each  on  the  ladder,  Pam 
Hansen  and  Roz  Sareyan  scored 
similar  victories  against  their 
opponents. 

As  superior  speed  and  racket 
control  marked  all  of  the  Eph 
viclories.  Coach  Lamb  left  the 
match  with  an  opiimislic  outlook 
for  Ihe  team's  future   matches. 


Williams  plays  Princeton  at 
home  Friday. 

Ephmen    take    two 

The  men's  squash  team 
rebounded  from  five  straight 
losses  by  defeating  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  on  Friday.  The  Ephs 
record  now  stands  at  seven  wins 
and  five  losses. 

Williams  coach  Sean  Sloane 
said,  "I'm  pleased  with  the 
team's  ability  to  bounce  back 
from  a  lough  loss  to  Army  last 
week.  MIT  presented  a  decent 
squad,  but  our  guys  really  got 
their  games  together." 

The  racket  men  conquered  U.  ol 
Rochester  7-2,  and  later  in  the 
day,  soundly  defeated  MIT  8-1. 
Williams  racketmen  Chip 
Lindquisl.  Mark  Lanier,  Will 
Ballew,  Tad  Chase,  John 
McGovern  and  Hugh  Beckwith 
won  two  matches  on  Ihe  day. 
Sloane  has  been  especially 
'impressed"  with  Ballcw's  play 
of  lale.  as  he's  moved  up  the 
ladder  from  Ihe  number  seven 
lK)sili()n  to  Ihe  numlxr  lour  spot, 

Williams  next  match  will  be  at 
Darlnioulh  tomorrow. 


1000  revolutions.  Varsity 
oarsmen  will  row  two  15-minute 
pieces  while  novices  will  row  one 
during  the  ergathon.  Scores  for 
15-minute  ergometer  pieces 
range  from  5,000  to  9,000. 

The  Williams  crews  will  hit  the 
water  again  when  they  begin 
twice-a-day  workouts  on  the 
Potomac  River  in  Washington 
where  they  will  also  begin  their 
racing  seasons.  When  they  return 
to  Williamstown,  the  Purple 
crews  will  practice  every 
afternoon  on  Onota  Lake  in 
Pittsfield. 

This  spring  the  men's  crew  will 
boat  light  and  heavy  varsity 
eights,  a  junior  varsity  and  at 
least  one  freshman  crew  for  a  full 
schedule  of  races,  ending  with  the 
Dad  Vail  small  college 
championships   in  Philadelphia. 

The  heavyweights  will  try  to 
break  into  the  Dad  Vail  finals  and 
make  a  run  at  Ihe  medals  after 
just  missing  qualifying  last  year. 


The  lightweights  will  work  to 
improve  on  their  silver  medal 
performance  which  saw  the  Eph 
150  pounders  lose  only  to  a  top 
Canadian  crew.  The  Purple 
heavyweights  are  also  primed  to 
recover  the  Saratoga  Oar  from 
Wesleyan  while  the  lightweights 
plan  to  continue  their  Little  Three 
dominance. 

The  women's  crew  will  boat 
first  and  second  varsities  and 
novices  this  season  as  Coach 
George  Marcus'  women  battle 
the  toughest  competition  the  East 
can  offer. 

Last  Spring  both  varsity  boats 
placed  among  the  final  six  at  the 
Eastern  Championships.  With 
almost  everyone  returning  for 
this  year's  campaign  the 
prospects  are  bright  for  a  .chance 
at  the  medals.  The  women  have 
crucial  contests  scheduled  for 
Onota  Ihis  April  as  they  race 
against  3  Ivy  League  opponents. 


Want  To  Go  South 
For  Spring  Break? 


HURRY  UP  AND  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF 
LOW  CHARTER  PRICES  TO  FT. 
LAUDERDALE  AND  MIAMI  FROM  NEW 
YORK. 

STAND  BY  $55.00 each  way 
Reserved  $170.00  round  trip 


m  STOUE 

FORTY  ONE  SPRING  STREET 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.01267*(413)4r)8-5786 
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Women's  basketball 
conquers  Tufts,  59-46 


by  Beth  Wincht'ster 

The  Women's  basketball  learn, 
sparked  by  junior  forward 
Laurene  vonKlan,  played  a  well- 
paced  and  consistenl  game  to 
beat  the  Jumbos  of  Tufts 
University  59-46,  in  a  contest 
played  Saturday  in  Lasell  Gym. 

In  lifting  their  record  to  4-3  on 
the  season,  the  women  hoopsters' 
tough  defense  and  strong 
rebounding  held  Tufts'  scoring 
down  while  the  Ephs'  ■  offense 
chalked  up  points.  VonKlan 
scored  19  points  and  came  up 
with  8  rebounds— 6  of  them 
offensive  rebounds.  Terry 
Dancewicz  also  had  a  strong 
game  for  Williams  as  she  tallied 
12  points  and  pulled  in  8 
rebounds.  She  had  5  assists  as 
well.  Other  double  figure  scorers 
for  the  Ephs  were  Ann 
Dancewicz,  with  10  points  and  8 
rebounds,  and  co-captain  Monica 
Grady,  with  10  points  and  6 
rebounds. 

For  Tufts,  it  was  basically  a 
one-woman  show,  with  Patty 
Moss  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
damage.  She  scored  19  points— 14 
of  them  coming  in  the  first  half, 
when  her  team  scored  only  22 
points.  In  the  second  half, 
however,  the  Williams  defense 
covered  her  well,  holding  Moss  to 
one  field  goal  in  the  period. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
soundly  defeated  the  Hamilton 
College  Continentals  64-43. 

VonKlan  led  the  Williams 
offense  with  19  points  and  11 
rebounds,  while  Ann  Dancewicz 
and  freshman  Cathy  Evans 
chalked  up  10  points  each. 

The  game  was  a  seesaw  battle 
at  the  start,  with  the  two  teams 
exchanging  the  lead  5  times  in  the 
first  half.  As  has  been  the  custom 
early  this  season  for  the  Ephs, 
turnovers  were  abundant  and 
stifled  many  good  scoring 
opportunities.  With  less  than  3 
minutes   left  in    the   first   half. 


Hamilton  enjoyed  its  largest  lead 
of  the  game  at  24-18.  VonKlan, 
however,  came  back  with  2  quick 
field  goals  and  the  half  ended 
with  the  score  Hamilton  26, 
Williams  25. 

The  second  half  was  all 
Williams,  as  the  Ephs  literally 
shut  off  the  Hamilton  offense. 
The  Continentals  scored  only  one 
field  goal  in  the  first  14  minutes  of 
play  in  the  half,  and  with  a  little 
more  than  6  minutes  left,  the 
score  was  Williams  56,  Hamilton 
28.  When  Hamilton  finally  did  get 
untracked,  it  was  too  late  and  the 
Ephs  coasted  to  a  victory. 
Hamilton's  record  dropped  to  5-3. 

Coach  Sue  HudsonHamblin 
was  guardedly  optimistic  about 
her  team's  performance.  "Due  to 
injuries,  we  only  have  6  or  7 
people  to  work  with,"  said 
Hudson-Hamblin,  "It's  tough  on 
the  girls  in  there  to  keep  up  the 
same  level  of  play  continuously 
and  we're  moving  much  too  fast 
for  our  own  good." 

The  Ephwomen  take  on  North 
Adams  Stale  tomorrow  in  North 
Adams  at  7:00  p.m. 


Hoopsters  split  pair ; 
crush  Bowdoin,61-54 


Tight  defense  In  the  friendly 
confines  of  Lasell  Gym  resulted  in 
a  pair  of  victories  this  past  week 
for  the  Williams  women's 
hoopsters.  (photo by  Keller) 


by  Slevi'ii  II.  Epstein 
Tho  Ephs  basketball  squad 
took  its  act  on  the  road  this 
week,  defeating  Bowdoin  61-54 
after  dropping  a  decision  to  Colby 
72-61,  away  from  the  friendly 
confines  of  Easell  Gymnasium. 
The  split  kept  the  Ephs  squad  at 
.500,  pushing  their  record  to  6-6. 

The  Ephs  toppled  Bowdoin 
thanks  to  the  scoring  punch 
provided  by  Dean  "Scoring 
Machine"  Ahlberg  (11-17  from 
the  floor,  27  points)  and  the  fine 
all-around  hustle  of  Billy  Lohrer 
(10  rebounds).  The  defense 
looked  exceptionally  strong, 
allowing  the  Polar  Bears  but  18 
first  half  points. 

A  red-hot  Ahlberg  propelled  the 
Ephs  to  a  10  point  lead  in  the 
game's  first  five  minutes.  This 
lead  was  cut  to  eight  as  the  half 
ended  26-18. 

Defensive  lags  by  the  Ephs 
allowed  Bowdoin  to  get  back  into 
the  game,  evening  the  contest  at 


Eph    skaters    suffer   defeats  in  Maine 


by  Shawn  Lovley 

The  Men's  hockey  team  had  a 
long,  tough  weekend  as  they 
travelled  to  Maine  for  two  games 
and  came  home  with  a  pair  of 
losses,  falling  to  Colby  4-1  Friday 
night,  and  suffering  a  12-2 
thrashing  at  Bowdoin  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Ephmen  have  lost 
three  straight  games,  falling  to  5- 
8  on  the  season. 

Friday  night  the  Ephs  didn't 
score  until  16:31  of  the  final 
period  as  they  went  down  4-1  at 
Colby.  The  White  Mules'  Dan 
Batten  put  his  team  up  1-0  with 
just  34  seconds  remaining  in  the 
first  period  as  he  beat  Williams 
netminder  Mike  Moulton  on  a 
wrist  shot  from  in  close. 


After  the  two  teams  battled  to  a 
scoreless  tie  in  the  second  stanza, 
the  hosts  reeled  off  three  goals  in 
less  than  four  minutes  midway 
through  the  third  period  to  put  the 
game  out  of  reach. 

Williams'  leading  scorer  Matt 
St.  Onge  finally  got  the  Ephs  on 
the  board  with  less  than  four 
minutes  remaining  in  the  game, 
tallying  a  power-play  goal  on  an 
assist  from  Dan  Sullivan,  but  it 
was  too  little  too  late  as  the  Mules 
held  on  for  the  win. 

The  Ephmen  ran  into  a  freight 
train  in  Saturday  afternoon's 
disaster  at  Bowdoin  as  the  Polar 
Bears,  currently  tied  for  first 
place    atop    Division    II    East, 


scored  seven  first  period  goals  to 
put  the  game  away  after  the  first 
twenty  minutes. 

Jim  Rooney  knocked  in  his 
seventh  goal  of  the  season  for 
Williams  at  4:14  of  the  second 
period  after  the  hosts  had 
stretched  the  margin  to  9-0,  and 
Sam  Flood  tallied  the  other 
Williams  goal  at  16:32  of  the  third 
period. 

The  Ephmen  are  now  4-8  in 
Division  II  competition  and  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  repeat  last 
year's  post-season  tournament 
berth.  Tonight  Williams  takes  on 
Connecticut  in  a  7:30 
confrontation  at  Lansing 
Chapman  rink. 


38  with  less  than  12:00  left. 
However,  Ahlberg  and  Al  Lewis 
(10  points,  seven  rebounds) 
combined  to  lead  the  Ephs  to 
seven  unanswered  points  and  a 
lead  that  they  would  not 
relinquish.  Clutch  free  throw 
shooting  in  the  final  minutes  by 
Ahlberg,  Lohrer,  and  Andy 
Straka  salted  the  victory,  61-54. 

The  kick  of  the  Colby-  Mules 
overpowered  the  Ephs  in 
Waterville  last  Friday  night. 
After  gaining  an  early  lead, 
Williams  was  forced  to  play 
catch-up  most  of  the  game. 
Finally,  Colby  was  able  to 
outdistance  the  Ephs,  sending 
them  down  to  defeat  for  the  sixth 
time  this  season.  Al  Lewfs  did 
everything  but  sell  popcorn, 
leading  the  team  in  scoring  (9-14, 
18  points)  and  rebounding  (6),  but 
the  Colby  scoring  machine  was 
just  too  much.  Ahlberg  continued 
his  hot  shooting,  contributing  16 
points. 

The  Ephs  cut  a  seven  point 
Colby  lead  to  just  one  with  under 
5:00  to  go  in  the  first  half,  thanks 
to  key  buckets  by  Lewis  and 
sophomore  Bo"b  Lutz  (3-5,  6 
points).  However,  a  Colby  spurt 
in  the  final  two  minutes  ballooned 
the  lead  to  five  at  the  break,  41-36. 

The  game  see-sawed  in  the 
second  half,  with  Colby  scoring  a 
stretch  of  unanswered  points  and 
then  the  Ephs  countering  with  a 
string  of  their  own  to  keep  the 
game  close.  Finally  the  Ephs 
found  themselves  down  62-50  at 
the  nine  minute  mark.  A  run  of 
six  Colby  points  in  the  final 
minute  sealed  the  outcome  72-61. 

The  Ephs  continue  their  tough 
northern  road  trip  tomorrow 
night  when  they  take  on 
Middlebury. 


More  women  checking  out  hockey  club 


The  action  proved  hot  and  heavy  in  the  women's  hockey  game  against 
Dartmouth.  (photo  by  Alexander) 

Female    athletes   receive  a 


by  Sarah  Behrer 

In  its  fourth  official  season, 
Williams  womens'  ice  hockey 
still  raises  eyebrows.  Maybe  it's 
the  array  of  shoulder  pads,  shin 
pads,  elbow  pads,  and  breast 
plates  that  the  devotees  climb 
into  four  nights  a  week, 
sacrificing  dinner  for  ice  time. 
Perhaps  when  the  bodies  hit  the 
boards,  the  public  is  still  a  bit 
shocked  to  see  pigtails  protruding 
from  under  helmets  where  only 
crew  cuts  used  to  hide. 

Nevertheless,  this  year's  team 
drew  a  solid  contingent  of  22 
players  (co-captained  by  Becky 


Webber,  '80,  and  Ann  Maine,  '81) 
including  10  new  members.  What 
draws  Williams  women  to  the 
sport?  Many  new  players  give 
credit  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
incumbents.  The  senior 
"veterans"  of  this  year's  team, 
Webber,  Jeanne  Dugan,  Blythe 
Miller,  Martha  Donovan,  Betsy 
McGeanand  Jane  Goldfarb,  have 
been  spreading  the  word  since 
Williams  women  first  hit  the  ice 
in  1976. 

But  new  players  most  often  cite 
team  spirit  and  attitude  as  the 
appealing  feature.  That  special 
lady    pucker   attitude   is    one 


chauvinist 's  recognition 


by  Sieve  Epstein 

I'm  depressed.  It's  been  a 
tough  week,  I  knew  il  would  be  all 
downhill  when  Bo  Derek  left 
town.  Since  then  things  have  only 
been  worse, 

I've  got  a  head  cold.  The 
women's  hockey  team  hasn't 
scored  a  goal  in  its  first  two 
games.  That  really  messed  up 
my  week.  Now,  the  female 
athletes  are  after  me.  They  say 
I'm  a  chauvinist.  Now  don't  that 
beat  all. 

The  problem  is  they're 
probably  right.  I  confessed  to  my 
mother  last  night,  and  she  won't 
speak  to  me.  I've  tried  burning 
my  autographed  pictures  ol 
Bobby  Riggs  and  reading  Ms. 
I've  even  stopped  watching 
Charlie's  Angels.  But  nothing 
seems  to  help.  I  still  go  to  men's 
basketball   games    and   write 


about  them.  Well,  watch  out 
Betty  Freidan,  it's  time  for  a 
change   . . . 

There  are  many  fine  women 
athletes  worthy  of  praise  this 
winter.  First  let's  talk  about 
swimming.  Liz  Jox,  who  in  a 
letter  says  I'm  a  chauvinist  and 
refers     to     my     articles     as 


EPHUSIONS 


"disgusting,  lewd,  childish, 
selfish,  and  excessively  boring", 
is  quite  a  swimmer.  You  may  be 
assured  I  say  this  without 
prejudice  in  her  favor.  She  set 
two  school  records  in  the  200 
meter  individual  medley  and  in 
the  .50  meter  freestyle. 

The    relay    team     of    three 
freshmen— Kathv   Hudner,    Ann 


Tuttle,  and  senior  Karon 
Walker  should  also  be  mentioned 
for  a  record  breaking 
performance  in  the  200  meter 
freestyle. 

The  women's  basketball  team 
is  playing  well  together  at  this 
point,  and  this  is  largely  because 
of  the  superb  play  of  Laurene  von 
Klan,  a  junior  forward,  and 
sophomore  Terry  Dancewitz. 
Both  have  scored  in  double 
figu?'cs  consistently  and  have  led 
the  team  to  victory  a  lew  times 
already  this  season.  Freshman 
Kathy  Evans  has  also  hit  double 
figures  on  occasion  and  has  been 
quite  noteworthy. 

By  the  way,  thai  Dean  Ahlberg 
.  .  .  whoops,  old  habits  are  lough 
to  break.  On  to  squash.  Before 
leaving  for  London,  Mary  Tom 
Higgs  was  a  key  player  for  the 


Ephs  squashers.  She  gained  the 
team's  only  point  in  a  tough  loss 
to  Yale.  Playing  number  two  on 
the  learn,  her  excellent  racquet 
work,  speed  and  agility  have 
brought  her  a  great  deal  of 
success. 

Laura  Katz  shone  for  the 
squashers  against  Tufts  last 
week,  leading  to  a  rout  of  the 
Jumbos.  She  disposed  of  her 
opponent  in  straight  games, 
winning  by  margins  of  8, 10,  and  9 
points  respectively. 

1  feel  much  better  now.  Maybe 
things  are  looking  up.  1  guess  life 
does  go  on  without  Bo.  My  cold's 
even  subsiding,  who  knows,  if 
women's  hockey  scores  tonight  I 
could  even  resume  my  life  as 
normal.  And  maybe,  just  maybe, 
I'm  learning  to  enjoy  women's 
sports.  Sorry  Hef,  Liz  Jex  made 
me  do  it. 


described  as  playfully  daring. 
They  dare  to  penetrate  a  male 
athletic  stronghold,  and  dare 
other  women  to  do  it  better,  yet 
never  neglect  in  have  fun.  There 
is  relatively  little  of  the  subtle 
intra-team  rivalry  found  among 
athletes  who  come  to  a  team  with 
ten         years  hard-fought 

commitment  to  their  sport.  Most 
lady  puckers  start  with  no 
experience  in  organized  hockey, 
though  many  have  skated.  Thus 
the  emphasis  has  been  on 
learning,  not  only  for  Williams, 
but  for  most  women's  teams  they 
play.  The  common  commitment 
has  kept  inter-collegiate 
competition  relatively  soft-core. 

In  keeping  with  this  outlook, 
Williams  women  have  chosen  to 
retain  club  status,  a  "no  cuts" 
policy,  and  student  coaching. 
Coaching  this  season  are  John 
Hebble,  '80  and  Steve  "Takos" 
Christakos,  '77.  Hebble  comes  to 
coaching  after  playing  two  years 
of  hockey  for  Williams. 
Christakos,  new  on  the 
admissions  office  staff,  returns 
for  a  second  season,  having 
coached  the  very  first  women's 
learn  as  a  student  in  1976.  "In 
those  days,"  he  recalls,  "all  we 
had  were  helmets  and  three  sets 
of  old  JV  jerseys  given  to  us  by 
the  school.  We'd  have  number  17 
passing  to  number  17,  passing  to 
number  17." 

The  low-key  philosophy  has 
cost  the  team  some  frustration, 
"Since  I  was  here  in  1976," 
comments  Christakos,  "other 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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200  attend  anti-draft  meeting 


Last  weel<end's  Ergathon,  held  in  Baxter  Lounge,  was  a  36  hour  fund- 
raising  effort  staged  jointly  by  the  men's  and  women's  crew  squads. 
Proceeds  will  finance  the  clubs'  trip  to  Washington  D.C.  over  spring 
break,  to  train  for  the  spring  season.  Over  sixty  students  participated 
in  amassing  over  770,000  revolutions  on  the  ergometer.  Students  were 
sponsored  per  thousand  revolutions  and  rowed  in  15  minute  stints. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 

Williams   students    pay    more 


by  Itlc'li  llciidersun 

Over  200  students,  faculty 
members,  and  townspeople,  both 
male  and  female,  crowded  into 
Dodd  House's  living  room  last 
Tuesday  to  attend  an  anti-draft 
meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Williams  Committee  to  Oppose 
the  Draft. 

The  participants  attempted  to 
identify  methods  by  which 
opposers  of  draft  registration 
could  influence  Congress  to 
reject  President  Carter's 
proposal. 

The  committee  expressed 
concern  over  one  poll's  revelation 
that  73  per  cent  of  Americans 
support  draft  registration.  "The 
last  time  the  polls  asked  this 
question,  39  per  cent  were  for 
registration,"  said  one  student. 
"These  people's  minds  were 
changed  by  events  and  the 
quality  of  leadership.  We  can 
change  them  back." 

Suggestions  for  action  included 
teach-ins  to  present  the  facts 
about  drafts,  registration,  and 
the  Middle  East  situation  clearly 
to  high  school  and  college 
students;  a  rally  held  today  in  the 
Freshman  Quad  featuring 
speakers  and  musicians;  and 
simply  talking  to  other  students, 
friends,  and  parents. 

Lauri  Horkitz  '83  proposed  a 
nationwide  plan  to  "register 
people  who  don't  want  to  register 


for  the  draft."  The  idea  is  to  show 
Washington  that  many  thousands 
of  college  students  do  not  want  to 
register  despite  what  the  polls 
claim.  "It  would  be  a  headcount 
of  registration  opposers,"  said 
Horkitz.  "We  could  set  a  target, 
say  500,000,  and  keep  feeding  the 
results  back  to  the  government 
and  media." 

Many  people  at  the  meeting 
were  not  sure  of  their 
convictions,  and  wanted  to  hear  a 
logical  argument  for  opposition 
to  registration.  The  meeting 
turned  to  a  discussion  that 
revealed  various  reasons  for 
opposition.  The  crowd  had  mixed 
ideas;  some  were  opposed  to  all 
war,  some  were  opposed  to  a  war 
for  oil  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
others  merely  opposed  a 
peacetime  registration, 

"We  have  to  make  a  decision 


soon  to  see  if  the  world  will  fall 
apart  by  fighting  a  war  or  fall 
apart  by  not  fighting  a  war,"  said 
Bill  Culler  '80.  "Supporting  draft 
registration  means  we  want  to 
fight  a  war." 

After  the  meeting  committees 
were  set  up  to  work  on  various 
suggestions.  "We  were  surprised 
at  the  response,"  said  Sarah 
Murphy  '82.  "People  are  getting 
motivated  to  work  very  hard  for 
something  that  will  affect  them 
directly.  Someone  has  come  up  to 
me  every  day  to  ask  if  there  is 
anything  they  can  do  to  help." 

The  committees  are 
researching  the  specifics  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  and  of  the 
draft;  trying  to  enlist  speakers 
and  panelists  from  both  the 
faculty  and  from  outside 
communities,  and  holding  teach- 
ins  at  local  high  schools. 


Dewey  to  retire 


by  Kli'/.abetii  Stanton 
A  recent  comparison  of  the 
prices  of  16  selected  textbooks 
among  the  schools  of  the  12- 
college  exchange  suggests  that 
Williams  students  pay  relatively 
high  prices  at  Renzi's  and  the 
Williams  Bookstore. 

Williamstown  bookstores 
charge  an  average  of  $1.15  above 
the  average  price  and  $1.29  above 
the  most  common  price  offered 
by  exchange  colleges  carrying  a 
particular  textbook.  They  charge 
the  highest  price  of  the  stores 
carrying  the  books  for  half  of 
these  textbooks.  Eleven  books 
can  be  purchased  for  less  at  least 
one  other  college,  at  an  average 
savings  of  $1.98. 

For  example.  The  Riverside 
Shakespeare  can  be  purchased 
for  $19.95  at  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Smith  and  Vassar; 
Williams  students  pay  $21.35  at 
Renzi's.  Students  at  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke. 
Vassar  and  Wheaton  pay  $19.95 
for  Janson's  History  of  Art,  while 
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the  Williams  Bookstore  charges 
$21.35. 

An  average  of  three  and  a 
maximum  of  six  of  the  11 
exchange  schools  carry  the 
selected  Williams  textbooks. 

Williams  students  bear  a 
comparitively  heavy  financial 
burden  for  several  reasons.  First, 
Ralph  R.  Renzi  of  Renzi's 
Bookstore  and  Joseph  Dewey  of 
the  Williams  Bookstore  raised 
the  price  of  textbooks  7  per  cent 
above  the  publisher's  list  price 
two  years  ago. 

Renzi  explains  that  most 
college  bookstores  operate  with 
an  average  of  27  per  cent 
overhead  which,  in  his  case, 
includes  a  large  mortgage  for  his 
business,  rent,  utilities,  wages 
and  insurance.  The  average 
bookstore  markup  on  textbooks 
from  the  wholesale  price, 
however,  is  only  20  per  cent. 
Renzi  claims  that  for  nine  years, 
he  tried  to  hold  this  markup  at  20 
per  cent,  hoping  that  the  usual  40 
per  cent  average  markup  on 
trade  books  would  make  up  the 
deficit.  When  profits  failed  to 
materialize,  this  plan  proved 
unworkable.  Renzi  thus  raised 
his  prices  two  years  ago  to  a  level 
less  than  or  equal  to  a  27  per  cent 
markup. 

Dewey  further  attests  to  the 
plight  of  the  small  bookstore!  In 
the  year  ending  June  1978,  his 
operating  costs  were  24  per  cent. 
By  June  of  the  following  year,  he 
witnessed  a  1  per  cent  increase  in 
costs.  Dewey  explains  that 
although  he  wanted  to  increase 
prices  by  5  per  cent,  his 
accountant  insisted  that  a  7  per 
cent  increase  would  be 
necessary.  Despite  this  7  percent 
increase  concurrent  with  Renzi's 
price  increase,  Dewey  failed  to 
produce  a  profit. 


But  any  Economics  101  student 
may  still  be  puzzled — why,  if 
Renzi  and  Dewey  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  a 
salary,  don't  they  simply  sell 
their  businesses?  Dewey  explains 
that  although  he  has  not  made  a 
profit  since  the  early  70's,  he 
refuses  to  abandon  his  business. 
Not  only  is  selling  a  business 
inconvenient,       time-consuming 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Francis  H.  Dewey  3rd, 
Treasurer  and  Vice-President  of 
the  College,  will  retire  uom 
Williams  at  the  end  of  June.  At 
Williams  since  1973,  Dewey  plans 
to  move  to  Worcester,  where  he 
lived  prior  to  moving  to 
Williamstown.  He  expects  to 
work  part-time  in  the  business 
community  there. 

Dewey,  a  1949  Williams 
graduate,  was  president  of 
Mechanics  National  Bank  of 
Worcester  and  Chairman  of  the 
Multibank  Financial  Corporation 
of  Boston  before  he  assumed  his 
position  at  Williams. 

"Mr.  Dewey's  superb  human 
qualities  and  the  business 
acumen  and  experience  that  he 
brought  to  Williams  from  his 
banking  career  will  be  greatly 
missed,"  says  President  John 
Chandler.  "His  persistence  in  the 
search  for  suitable  purchasers  of 
Mount  Hope  Farm  and  the  Cluett 
listate    and    then    his    skill    in 


negotiating  the  sale  of  those 
properties  are  illustrative  of  the 
professional  qualities  and 
achievements  for  which  we  will 
long  remember  him." 
His  family  has  been  associated 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Francis  H.  Dewey  III,  Treasurer 
and  Vice-President  of  the  College, 
plans  to  retire  in  June. 


TEXTBOOK  EDITION      # 

Moby  Dick; 

Melville;  Norton 

of  other  schools 
carrying  textook 

4 

Williams 
Price 

$  4.25 

Lowest 
Price 

$  3.95 

Highest 
Price 

$  4.95 

Ave.  Most  Frequent 
Price          Price 

$  4.21             $  3.95 

Chemical  Principles- 

Masterton;  Saunders 

3 

20.30 

17.95 

20.30 

18,54 

17.95 

Student  Guide  to 
Chemical  Principles; 

Boyington;  Saunders 

7.45 

6.95 

7.45 

7.20 

Organic  Chemistry; 

Morrison  &  Boyd ;  Allyn  &  Bacon 

6 

26.70 

22.95 

26.70 

25.15 

24.95 

Study  Guide;  Morrison  & 
Boyd,  Allyn  &  Bacon 

4 

13.90 

6.95 

13.90 

11. .30 

12.95 

The  Riverside  Shakespeare; 

Evans;  Houghton  Mifflin 

21.35 

19.95 

21.35 

20.23 

19.95 

Democracy  in  America; 

de  Tocqueville;  Unfage 

2.45 

2.45 

4.25 

3.38 

2.95 

Macbeth;  Pelican 
Shakespeare 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

Plato's  Republic;  " 
Oxford  University  Press 

3.25 

2.50 

5.95 

3.46 

2.95 

Bernuni;  Hibbard;  " 
Viking 

4.95 

3.95 

4.95 

4.35 

3.95 

Art  &  Architecture  in  Medieval  '' 
France ;  Stoddard ;  Harper  8.  Row 

8.95 

8.95 

8.95 

8.95 

8.95 

History  of  Art;  Janson; 
Prentice -Hall 

21.35 

19.95 

21,35 

20.18 

19.95 

Macro-Economics;  " 

Dornbusch;  McGraw  Hill 

2 

18.30 

16.95 

17.40 

17.40 

16.95 

Calculus;  Thomas;  • 
Addison-Wesley 
"   Williams  Colleae  Bookstore;  a 

3 
1  others 

26.00 

23.95 

26.00 

24.47 

23.95 
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Book  bind 


Williams  students  pay  too  much  for  their  books.  A  textbook  on 
Spring  Street  costs  the  Williams  student  an  average  of  $1.15  more  than 
he  would  pay  at  another  school  in  the  12-college  exchange.  Also, 
professors  often  demand  that  we  buy  too  many  books.  Having  to  spend 
$125 or  more  each  semester  on  texts  is  ridiculous. 

A  College-operated  bookstore  might  well  be  an  ideal  solution  from 
the  students'  point  of  view,  but  we  realize  that  it  would  be  politically 
infeasible.  The  College  is  too  worried  that  such  a  move  would  wipe  out 
two  town  businesses  and  fracture  town-gown  relations. 

Other  ways  to  keep  costs  down  exist.  Professors  should  be  aware  of 
exactly  how  much  they  are  asking  students  to  spend  on  their  courses. 
The  book  bill  for  one  history  course  last  year  came  to  over  $70.  Sub- 
stituting xeroxes  and  reserve  reading  for  books  from  which  only  small 
sections  are  to  be  used  is  one  way  for  faculty  to  minimize  costs  to 
students.  Another  step  faculty  members  could  take  is  to  avoid  needless 
changes  in  their  reading  lists  from  year  to  year.  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
students  purchase  the  latest  edition  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minor 
changes? 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  strain  on  student  pocketbooks,  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  forming  a  "book  users'  committee,"  comprised  of 
students,  faculty  and  administrators.  This  committee  will  meet  with 
town  bookstore  owners  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  new  and  used 
book  services.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  more  can 
be  done. 

The  College  already  has  a  viable  alternative  to  high  book  costs: 
recycling  used  books  through  the  Pooh  Perplex.  If  reading  lists  were 
more  consistent  from  year  to  year,  more  used  books  would  be 
available.  If  the  Pooh  Perplex  were  given  a  new  and  larger  facility, 
expanded  to  include  a  larger  student  staff,  and  provided  with  a  paid 
non-student  coordinator,  the  service  could  save  students  money. 

Using  each  others'  old  books  is  the  best  way  we  have  to  fight  high 
Spring  Street  prices. 

Faculty  salaries 

Low  faculty  salaries  are  threatening  the  quality  of  our  education . 

In  11  years,  the  buying  power  of  the  academic  profession  has 
plummeted  almost  20  per  cent.  At  Williams,  professors'  salaries  buy 
an  average  of  25  per  cent  less  than  they  did  in  1969-70.  Compared  to 
similar  institutions,  Williams  pays  less,  and  demands  more. 

Some  professors  are  forced  to  take  outside  jobs  just  to  make  ends 
meet.  Others  find  they  can't  afford  to  stay.  Five  tenured  faculty 
members  are  reputed  to  be  looking  for  another  job.  Lower  paid  non- 
tenured  faculty  are  even  worse  off.  We  can't  expect  to  keep  or  attract 
top  professors  unless  we  offer  competitive  salaries. 

These  facts  affect  students  too.  Professors  have  less  time  to  talk 
with  students  outside  class,  less  time  to  prepare  for  class,  and  less  time 
to  serve  the  College  community  at  large.  The  close  student-faculty 
rapport  Williams  boasts  of  is  being  eroded. 

The  benefits  of  paying  decent  faculty  salaries  are  less  visible  to 
visitors  than  shiny  turntables  or  whirring  computers,  but  they  are 
more  important.  In  the  end,  books  and  computers  do  not  teach  people; 
teachers  do. 

We  must  make  hard  financial  choices.  Energy  costs  are  rising.  In- 
flation continues.  Frills  like  matron  service  must  go.  But  cutting  frills 
won't  be  enough  to  cover  faculty  salary  increases. 

A  raise  in  tuition  would  best  allow  the  College  to  pay  its  faculty  more. 
Currently  Williams  tuition  is  hundreds  of  dollars  less  than  that  of 
comparable  institutions.  If  we  want  to  keep  Williams  as  good  as 
Amherst  or  Harvard,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Raising  tuition  makes  more  sense  than  cutting  course  offerings, 
financial  aid,  or  extra-curricular  activities.  These  are  all  things  that 
keep  Williams  stimulating  and  diverse.  Schools  with  higher  tuitions 
can  keep  such  things  and  pay  teachers  fair  salaries.  So  can  we. 
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The  Washington  treadmill 


Purple  Prose  is  an  informal  column  of 
personal  reflections,  written  by  members 
of  the  RECORD  staff. 

At  night  Washington  illuminates  the 
entire  District  of  Columbia.  I  walked  down 
the  Mall  towards  the  Washington  and 
Lincoln  Monuments  and  even  from  the 
marble  landmarks  I  felt  the  power  this  city 
exudes.  On  the  way  back  the  cold  wind 
swjried  a  little  faster  and  I  increased  my 
walk  to  an  easy  jog.  In  front  of  me  the 
glowing  Capitol  Dome  beckoned:  run 
faster,  faster. 

I  spent  Winter  Study  in  the  office  of  Sen. 
DaveDurenberger  (R-Minn.)  and  watched 
the  same  power  that  urged  me  forward 
that  night  on  the  Mall  control  the  people 
who  work  in  this  city. 

Washington  is  awe-inspiring.  Anyone 
visiting  the  capital  for  the  first  time  is 
drawn  into  its  alluring  excitement  merely 
by  standing  within  the  symbolic  structures 
of  national  power:  the  Senate  and  House 
office  buildings,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Capitol,  Washington  is  a  concentration  of 
institutions  that  will  overwhelm  the 
unprepared.  But  are  the  civil  servants  and 
politicians  who  have  worked  here  for  years 
immune  to  this  enticement?  By  the  end  of 
January  I  believed  they  were  not  and  I  was 
anxious  to  share  my  theory. 

Upon  returning  to  Williams  1  was  upset 
to  read  about  the  eight  members  of 
Congress  implicated  in  the  FBI  "sting," 
Abscam.  My  initial  reaction  was  not  the 
numbing  shock  or  outrage  displayed  by 
government  officials  and  observers,  but 
disappointment.  I  had  returned  from 
Washington  with  a  different  explanation 
for  the  underlying  malaise  affecting 
national  government.  Now  some  greedy 
congressmen  had  effectively  diminished 
my  idea  and  catapulted  the  popular  post- 
Watergate  sentiment  that,  as  a  breed, 
politicians  were  corrupt.  From  what  I  had 
observed  the  opposite  was  true:  most 
politicians  are  honest  and  intelligent;  the 
corrupt  politician  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  I  saw  a  subtler  and  more 
detrimental  effect  eroding  the  basis  of 
government  in  Washington. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  discovered 
government  and  political  office  employees 
work  very  hard  and  are  extremely 
productive  at  their  jobs,  So  dedicated  to 
their  work  were  most  of  these  employees 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  half  a  dozen 
legislative  aides  or  correspondents  in  the 
office  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  From  talking 
with  other  interns  and  from  first-hand 
experiences,  I  perceived  that  the  most 
valuable  office  worker  was  not  necessarily 
the  most  efficient  or  best  qualified  but  the 
one  who  worked  the  longest  hours.  In 
many  cases  the  brightest  staffers  put  in 
the  greatest  amount  of  time  but  the 
universal  perception  remained:  a  16-hour 
worker  must  be  better  than  a  lO-hour 
worker. 

This  work  ethic  was  the  core  of  the 
Washington  Syndrome.  Promotion  in  this 
system    meant    working    harder    and 


producing  more  than  you  had  the  previous 
day.  In  the  back  of  everyone's  mind  was 
the  Washington  maxim:  "if  you  don't  do 
the  work,  someone  else  will."  The  machine 
operated  at  full  speed  resting  for  no  one; 
the  treadmill  spun  even  faster,  promising 
greater  rewarcis  to  those  who  could  keep 
up  with  the  increasing  pace. 

Capitol  Hill  operates  under  a  corporate 
format.  Every  morning  at  9  a.m. 
thousands  of  people  file  into  their  own 
marble  monolith  eager  to  sit  down  in  their 
Plexiglas  "offices"  and  begin  the  motions 
of  government.  In  Sen.  Durenberger's 
office  many  staffers  were  working  by  8 
a.m.  Meeting,  memos,  and  phone  calls 
(God,  everyone  was  always  on  the  phone) 
filled  the  staffers'  day  until  6  p.m.,  when 
the  great  exodus  to  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  suburbs  started.  By  8  p.m.  the 
Hill  and  Mall  had  reverted  back  to  their 
silent  but  equally    magnetic  entrapment. 

One  can  argue  that  any  big  business 
works  under  this  arrangement.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  that  field  and  cannot 
compare     big     business     with     "big 
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government."  My  intent  is  not  specifically 
to  criticize  the  demanding  Federal  jobs. 
Most  people  I  met  in  Washington  love  their 
pressure-filled,  no-nonsense  work.  Many 
have  no  choice — their  lives  have  become 
their  jobs.  I  base  my  objection  upon  a 
major  consequence  of  this  process. 

Washington's  mode  of  governing  and 
legislating  lacks  self-reflection.  Little  time 
exists  to  stop  and  simply  reflect  upon  what 
you  set  out  to  accomplish  initially,  what 
you  have  done,  and  what  implications  your 
work  will  have  in  the  future.  None  of  this  is 
as  important  as  moving  ahead  to  the  next 
memo,  the  next  phone  call,  the  next  floor 
vote. 

The  process  churns  out  a  bill.  Senate  and 
House  sub-committees,  committees,  and 
conference  committees  scrutinize  the 
measure  adding  their  democratic  touches. 
Both  houses  approve  the  bill  before  the 
President  signs  into  law  a  measure  that 
affects  an  entire  nation.  Whether  that  law 
culminates  the  efforts  of  legislators  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  their 
constituents  or  to  satisfy  the  Washington 
machine  is  unclear.  No  time  is  available  to 
differentiate  adequately  between  the  two. 

Democracy  works  at  the  national  level 
but  to  keep  the  process  moving  at  its 
snail's  pace  each  small  link  in  the 
Congressional  and  bureaucratic  chains 
must  complete  in  record  time  the  colossal 
job  of  review  and  oversight.  Pausing  to 
evaluate  one's  relative  position  wastes 
valuable  time. 

The  possibility  of  dramatic  change  is 
inconceivable  for  the  Washington  machine 
would  need  to  be  revamped  and  right  now 
it  slows  down  only  to  consume  more 
human  fuel.  Eric  Schmitt 
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Low  faculty  salaries  threaten  quality  of  education 


l)V  Tim  Kfiiolick  and  Karon  Walker 

The  rc'putiilion  ol  Williams  College  resls 
on  three  Ihintis:  the  quality  (if  the  students 
It  attracts,  the  excellence  oi  its  faculty  and 
the  success  of  its  alumni.  Successful  alums 
inspire  quality  students  to  apply;  they 
iK'come  successful  alums  and  the  cycle 
continues.  The  key  to  its  perpetuation, 
however,  is  Williams'  single  most 
important  asset;  its  faculty. 

The  College  boasts  of  a  highly-educated, 
personable,  easily-accessible  group  of  top- 
flight instructors.  They  are.  But  how  can 
they  continue  to  be?  The  academic 
profession  has  lost  17.5  per  cent  of  its 
buying  power  in  the  last  11  years  and 
Williams'  pay  policies  and  geographical 
disadvantages  have  put  its  faculty  in  a 
special  bind.  In  many  cases,  just  in  order 
to  survive,  teaching  quality  and  teaching 
time  itself  must  be  sacrificed. 

"I  cannot  live  on  my  salary  as  a 
professor,  let  alone  support  a  family," 
says  one  junior  faculty  member.  The 
ravages  of  inflation,  among  other  things 
have  made  it  impossible  for  a  professor 
today  to  ever  attain  the  buying  power  a 
colleague  who  began  in  the  profession  ten 
years  ago  had  at  the  start  of  his  career. 
Kim  Bruce,  head  of  the  Faculty 
Compensation  Committee,  said,  "If  the 
trend  continues,  an  assistant  professor 
beginning  in  a  tenure  tract  position  today, 
progressing  through  the  process,  getting 
every  raise  and  attaining  the  rank  of  lull 
professor  would  never  have  the  spending 
power  that  an  assistant  professor  in  1969-70 
had  with  his  starting  salary." 

Bruce  said  that  to  restore  starting 
salaries  to  their  1969-70  level,  Williams 
would  have  to  raise  them  by  $6000. 
Furthermore,  restoring  assistant 
professors'  salaries  to  their  1969-70  level 
would  require  a  29.5  per  cent  increase, 
associate  professors,  a  28.7  per  cent 
increase,  associate  professors,  a  28.7  per 
cent  increase  and  full  professors  an  18.6 
per  cent  rise. 

The  reason  Williams  has  fallen  so  far 
behind  itself  is  its  traditional  policy  of 
keeping  starting  salaries  low,  but  giving 
junior  faculty  larger  and  more  frequent 
raises  than  senior  faculty  members. 
"They  let  that  policy  get  out  of  hand," 
Bruce  said.  "Williams  just  let  the  starting 
salaries  slide  and  slide  and  slide,  faster 
than  the  pay  increases  could  make  up  for 
with  inflation." 

Today,  although  Williams 

compensation  is  above  the  national 
average,  it  still  lags  behind  that  of  schools 
with  which  the  College  likes  to  compare 
itself.  A  1976  study  by  Gordon  Winston 
ranked  Williams  fourteenth  of  17  colleges 
including  the  Ivies,  the  Little  Three, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  most  of  the 
Seven  Sisters  in  terms  of  tuition,  room  and 
board.  Williams  ranked  twelfth  of  14  in  its 
faculty  compensation  per  instructional 
week  (see  table).  The  annual 
compensation  figures  are  misleading, 
however,  in  that  they  do  not  reflect  the 
amount  of  time  they  buy.  Where  Harvard 
appeared  to  be  annually  28  per  cent  above 
Williams  for  full  professors' 
compensation,  it  was  actually  50  per  cent 
greater  on  the  basis  of  weeks'  instruction 
required.  Bowdoin,  at  that  time  appeared  7 
per  cent  below  Williams  but  was  actually 
above. 

Bruce  compared  Williams 
compensation  figures  for  last  year  to  those 
of  similar  schools  as  published  in  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors'  Bulletin,  but  emphasized  the 
inadequacies  of  such  a  comparison. 
Compensation  includes  not  only  salaries, 
but  also  all  fringe  benefits— sabbatical 
agreements,  rent  deals,  mortgage  plans, 
health  and  other  insurance  coverage, 
tuition  plans  for  faculty  children.  They  do 
not,  however,  take  the  intensity  of  a 
professor's  workload  into  account. 

For  instance,  Williams  requires  an 
instructor  to  teach  nine  hours  one 
semester,  six  hours  the  next.  Wesleyan 
and  similar  colleges  may  require  a  total  of 
twelve  hours  over  a  year.  Harvard,  Bruce 
said,  might  require  only  six  hours  of  its 
professors  per  year.  Instructors  at 
Williams  obviously  must  work  more  than 
their  higher-paid  counterparts  elsewhere. 
There  is   also   the  question   of  student- 
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Winston's  197«  study  reflects  a  problem  that  has  improved  only  slightly  in  the  last  4 

years. 

faculty  ratios:  the  more  students  a 
professor  must  teach,  the  harder  he  must 
work.  The  student-faculty  ratio  at 
Williams  is  about  14-1,  higher  than  that  at 
Amherst,  Wesleyan  and  many  other 
comparable  schools. 

Last  year  Amherst  professors  taught 
27  weeks  per  year.  When  compensation  is 
weighed  on  a  per-week  instructional  basis, 
Amherst  professors  and  assistant 
professors  earn  six  per  cent  more  than 
their  Williams  counterparts.  Wellesley 
professors  taught  25  weeks;  full  professors 
were  compensated  at  a  rate  13  per  cent 
higher  than  at  Williams,  assistant  profs,  17 
per  cent.  Wesleyan's  full  professors 
received  about  13  per  cent  more  for  27.2 
weeks  of  instruction;  its  assistant  profs  "a 
hair  less"  than  those  at  Williams. 
Bowdoin's  compensation  was  below  that  of 
Williams  on  both  levels  for  26.2  weeks  of 
instruction.  Harvard  was  by  far  the 
highest  on  the  list,  requiring  only  24.4 
weeks  of  instruction  and  compensating  full 
professors  48  per  cent  more  and  assistant 
professors  20  per  cent  more  than  Williams. 

Williams  professors  taught  26.7  weeks 
last  year.  The  average  compensation  for 
assistant  professors  here  is  about  $18,000 
annually.  Salary  is  about  80  per  cent  the 
total  compensation  figure.  The  nature  of 
extra-salary  compensation,  however,  is 
such  that  it  works  more  in  favor  of  senior 
faculty  than  junior  faculty  members. 

"Senior  faculty  are  more  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  a  college  tuition  plan 
(Williams  will  pay  up  to  half  its  current 
tuition  for  faculty  children  attending  other 
colleges)  and  a  second  mortgage  plan 
because  they  are  more  likely  to  have 
children  and  to  buy  houses  here,"  said 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor. 

In  spite  of  the  present  over-abundance  of 
PhD's  and  academics,  most  Williams 
faculty  members  had  offers  at  other 
colleges  of  similar  caliber.  They  chose 
Williams  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  its 
student  body,  perhaps  its  atmosphere, 
perhaps  its  reputation.  Most  are  unaware, 
says  Bruce,  of  how  tight  finances,  fuel  and 
general  maintenance  are  outside  of 
graduate  school.  They  come  to  Williams 
and  are  "shocked  at  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  ends  meet.  In  just  a  short  while  they 
realize  that  the  $2000  more  Smith  offers  in 
starting  salary  could  make  a  big 
difference,"  he  said. 

Division  III  professors  and  those  in 
economics  for  the  most  part  can  earn  as 
much  as  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  more 
in  industry  or  in  the  private  sector  as  they 
can  in  teaching.  Says  Bruce,  "All  non- 
tenured  faculty  members  are  always  in 
the  market  for  other  jobs.  They  realize 
they  can't  support  themselves  or  their 
families  well  and  sacrifice  teaching  to  that 
responsibility." 

"Academic  certainly  is  not  a  profession 
for  the  greedy,"  says  another  faculty 
member,  "but  when  one  can't  survive  on 
it,  one  has  to  get  out,  no  matter  what  one's 
ideals." 

Although  today's  academic  job  market 
is  glutted,  Bruce  claims  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  candidates 
appropriate  for  teaching  positions  at 
Williams.  "Students  who  would  make  the 
best  professors  aren't  going  to  grad  school, 
they're  going  for  professional  training." 
Good  candidates  may  not  choose  to  come 
to       Williams       because       research 


opportunities  are  scarce  (compared  to 
those  at  larger  universities);  there  is  little 
chance  for  spouse  employment;  the 
cultural  opportunities  are  far  away  (and 
therefore,  expensive  undertakings); 
contact  with  others  in  one's  field  is 
infrequent  and,  for  singles,  the  night  life  in 
Williamslown  and  North  Adams  is  less 
than  exciting.  While  Bruce  said  that  any 
number  of  reasons  might  prevent  people 
from  applying  for  Williams  positons, 
salary  increases  might  make  the 
difference  in  borderline  cases  choosing 
between  Amherst  and  Williams. 

In  light  of  the  current  economic 
situation.  Dean  O'Connor  is  forced  to 
admit  that  Ih  "can't  see  why  anyone  would 
come  to  teach  here  as  opposed  to  Wellesley 
or  Amhersl." 

Many  faculty  members  are  forced  to 
find  ways  to  supplement  their  salaries  and 
increase  their  dwindling  buying  power, 
inevitably  cutting  into  the  time  they  have 
available  for  students  and  their  own 
courses.  The  quality  of  Williams  teaching 
is  directly  related  to  the  vital 
characteristics  of  accessibility  and 
preparedness. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative,  though  rarely 
available,  means  of  supplementing  income 
involves  consulting  for  industry  and 
business,  both  of  which  may  require  a 
professor  to  make  trips  out  of  town  during 
classes.  Some  faculty  do  editing  or  journal 
review  work,  which  may  also  require  time 
away  from  classes  as  well  as  substantial 
lime  commitments  cutting  into  campus 
activities. 

Most  faculty,  however,  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  this  kind  of  income- 
producing  activity.  They  are  forced  to 
scrimp  and  save  wherever  possible.  One 
junior  faculty  member  spent  one  day  last 
week  chopping  wood  to  earn  extra  money. 
Others  spend  their  weekends  making 
repairs  or  doing  other  things  around  the 
house. 

The  most  common  outside-class  activity 
during  term-time  involves  scholarly 
research  and  its  publication,  for  two 
reasons.  Although  not  lucrative  (one 
source  claims  that  books  bring  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  although  there  are 
notable  exceptions),  it  can  "pay  for 
Christmas  gifts,"  as  one  faculty  member 
put  it.  It  is  also  essential  in  today's  tight 
job  market  for  junior  faculty  to  have  a 
strong  background  of  scholarly  research, 
not  only  for  tenure  consideraiion  at 
Williams,  but  for  jobs  afterward. 

The  most  serious  effects  are  indirect. 
For  instance,  many  faculty,  junior  and 
senior  included,  are  forced  to  seek 
summer  employment,  usually  teaching. 
"I've  taught  summer  school  each  year," 
said  one.  "I  have  to.  I  can't  live  on  my 
salary."  By  working  full-time  during  the 
summer,  a  time  usually  reserved  for 
research  and  publication,  a  faculty 
member  often  must  shunt  that  research 
into  his  term-time  schedule.  His  time  is 
then  less  available  to  students.  Course 
preparation  time  also  suffers:  most 
professors  prepare  for  their  courses, 
especially  new  ones,  during  the  summer. 
The  result  is  a  course  which  is  possibly  less 
well-organized  and  familiar  than 
otherwise. 

One  Division  III  faculty  member,  who 
usually  conducts  extensive  student- 
employing  research  during  the  summer 


months,  was  foiced  to  cut  back  hist  year  in 
order  to  pain'  his  house,  maintenance  he 
could  not  afford  unless  he  did  it  himself. 
,  There  also  seems  to  Ix'  a  continuing 
decline  in  faculty  morale  which  affects 
teaching  iind  student-faculty  relations. 
The  cause  of  this  decline  are  numerous,  of 
course,  but  they  include  the  economic 
pressures.  Faculty  are  spending  less  time 
together,  as  well  as  with  students.  "I  do 
sense  that  young  faculty  don't  know  each 
other,"  says  Dean  O'Connor,  "indicating 
that  they  don't  s|x>nd  much  time  with  each 
other." 

There  are  other  symptoms  of  the 
faculty's  declining  enthusiasm  with 
Williams  College.  "Outside  committee 
volunteer-type  work  is  suffering,"  says 
Lee  Drickamer.  For  the  last  two  years 
fewer  than  half  of  the  freshman  advisers 
have  been  full-time  faculty  members. 

In  the  al)sence  of  merit  pay  or 
remuneration  for  committee  or  advising 
work,  there  is  no  incentive  to  put  effort  into 
College  orienled  activities.  "It  is  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  hard  to  get  faculty  interested 
in  non-academic  interests  at  Williams," 
commented  Dean  O'Connor. 

Naturally  as  academic  and  outside 
income-producing  commitments  conflict 
during  the  semester,  faculty  pinched  by 
the  economic  situation  will  be  forced  to 
choose  the  more  lucrative. 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  tension  over 
some  obvious  staff  increases  in  Hopkins 
Hall.  Faculty  members  were  upset  at  an 
apparent  "proliferation  of  staff,"  using 
valuable  funds  while  the  number  of  faculty 
has  been  constant  in  a  time  of 
expanded  enrollment.  Although  the 
administration  claimed  that  there  had 
been  no  overall  increase  in  the  number  of 
staff  positions,'  the  episode  is 
symptomatic  of  a  growing  discontent 
within  the  faculty  and  an  air  of  conflict 
between  factions  of  the  college 
community. 

Staff  too,  are  caught  in  the  salary  bind, 
however,  as  niany  of  them  are  paid 
"abysmally."  Professional  staff,  many 
with  doctorates  and-or  master's,  working 
in  such  areas  as  the  computer  center  could 
earn  substantially  more  elsewhere. 

The  most  depressing  evidence  of  faculty 
demoralization,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  five  tenured  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  Science  Quad  are  reportedly  on  the 
market  for  other  jobs.  Said  one,  "1  like  it 
here  very  much,  but  I  won't  be  here  three 
years  from  now.  I  can't  afford  it." 

Anotherexampleof  the  declining  morale 
is  an  increasing  friction  between  students 
and  faculty.  Although  a  complex  issue 
some  of  the  resentment  reflects  the 
influence  of  economic  pressures.  Although 
Dean  O'Connor  believes  that  there  is  "less 
contact  lime,  not  less  sympathy  or 
understanding,"  Lee  Drickamer,  sees  the 
cycle  of  student-faculty  relations 
spiralling  downhill.  "It's  not  just 
availability,"  he  said.  "The  whole  lone  and 
tenor  of  the  interactions  have  suffered." 

A  few  individuals  resent  the  student 
body's  common  display  of  affluence.  Most 
students,  they  claim,  simply  assume  that 
faculty  are  as  well  off  as  they  are.  Students 
are  pampered,  too,  with  such  luxuries  as 
matron  services  and  row  house  dining 
while  faculty  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 

A  more  common  source  of  indignations 
is  the  fact  that  Williams  graduates  hired 
directly  after  college  have  a  higher 
starting  salary  (by  more  than  $1000,  on  the 
average)  than  do  assistant  professors.  In 
fact,  most  such  alumni  earn  more  in  their 
first  year  out  of  college  than  the  average 
junior  faculty  member,  even  one  who  has 
been  here  for  a  number  of  years.  "It 
doesn't  seem  fair,"  said  one  faculty 
member.  "They  get  their  jobs  on  the  basis 
of  the  Williams  reputation  and  its 
teaching,  and  we  don't  get  paid  as  muclras 
they  do." 

Raising  salaries  substantially  would 
inevitably  increase  interest  among  highly- 
qualified  scholars  for  positions  at 
Williams,  as  well  as  "helping  to  stop  the 
downward  trend  in  morale  and  student- 
faculty  atmosphere,"  according  to 
Drickamer..  Brucefeels  that  salary  is  only 
one  of  the  myriad  problems 
Continued  on  Page? 
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Baker  presents  Fresh  Oysters 


hv  Kdwiiia  .1.  Criiise 

Chekhov  haled  Oysters;  he  also 
loathed  watching  performances 
of  his  own  plays.  It's  a  safe  bet, 
however,  that  he  would  have 
warmly  applauded  Fresh 
Oyslers.  a  Studio  Theatre  honors 
production  adapted  and  directed 
by  Hobert  Baker  '80  from  the 
writings  of  Aiiton  Chekhov. 

Krcsh  Oysters  is  a  cu  'ious — 
always  interesting,  but 
soniclimes  infuriating— fusion  of 
little  glimpses  into  Chekhov's 
early  pot-boiltr  humoresques, 
vaudeville  plays,  writer's 
notebooks,  letters  and  excerpts 
from  the  major  plays.  Baker 
Julius  Hegyi,  Susan  St.  Amour  and  Douglas  Moore  perform  Irving  describes  the  play  as  "scattered 
Fine's  "Fantasia"  at  last  Friday's  Music  in  the  Round.  impressions,"  "little  dots"  which 

(photo  by  Buckner)      gain  meaning  only  "when  all  the 

Round   musicians    give    Fine    concert 

by  .lackson  Galloway 

The  first  Music  in  the  Koniid  of 

the  second  semester  proved  quite 

a  treat,  despite  the  absence  of  the 
Steibell  Baclianales. 
The    program    opened    with 

Irving  Fine's  Fantasia  for  violin, 

viola,  and  cello.  Fine  was  born  in 

Boston  in  1914  and  died  there  in 

1962.  His  college  years  were  spent 

at    Harvard    where    he    studied 

under   Walter   Piston   and   later 

Nadia     Boulanger.     During    his 

career,  Fine  held  positions  al  his 

alma  nialer,   Brandeis,  and  the 

Berkshire    Music     Center    at 

Tanglewood.    The    neoclassical 

idiom       which      flavors      his 

composition  is  evident  in  strong 

contrapuntal    texture,    decisive 

rhythms,  and  economy  of  means, 

Copland  described  Fine's  work  as 

"always  a    musical   pleasure  to 

hear,"  and  this  statement  could 

hardly  be  more  appropriate  to 

last  Friday's  performance. 

From  the  viola's  first  notes,  the 
piece  sprang  to  life.  Excellent 
balance  and  tone  combined  to 
present-a  poiyphony  of  exceptional 
beauty.  The  wide  variety  of 
techniques  employed  to  sound  the 
strings  presented  the  listener 
with  many  unique  sonorities 
further  heightened  in  the  scherzo 
by  a  strong  rhythmic  thrust  and 
firm  attack  and  accent.  The 
melodic  control  of  the  ensemble 
was  excellent  in  the  final 
movement  as  ideas  were  tossed 
around  the  trio  with  surprising 
precision. 
The  second  work  on  Friday's 


program  was  Profkofiev's 
Second  Sonata  for  Violin  and 
Piano,  opus  94.  Born  in  1891, 
Prokofiev  demonstrated  his 
musical  skills  al  an  early  age  and 
was  later  encouraged  by  Gliere  to 
enroll  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Cofi.servatory  where  he  studied 
under  Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
Lyadov.  His  music  is  in  the 
Western  tradition,  but  with,  as 
Prokofiev  described  il,  "a 
simpler  more  melodic  style." 
Dissonance  is  used  as  a  device  in 


contrasting  melodic  lines.  He 
al  templed  to  draw  his  music 
away  from  the  increasing 
complexily  of  dissonance  and 
orchestration.  Perhaps  his  most 
familiar  works  are  Peter  and  the 
Woll  and  LieiUcnaiil  Kije,  a 
symphonic  suiie. 

The  work  performed  Friday 
evening  is  a  transcriplion  of  his 
sonata  for  violin  and  flule,  opus 
94  composed  in  1943.  The  famous 
violinist  David  Oislrakh 
Continued  on  Page  7 


dots  are  connected."  "My 
primary  goal,"  he  explains,  has 
iK'en  to  sn-.ash  the  myth  of 
Chekhov  as  'the  voice  of  twilight 
Russia'  "  by  introducing  the 
audience  to  a  selection  of 
Chekhov's  many  voices  and 
moods. 

To  the  extent  that  Fresh 
Oysters  explores  the  diversity  of 
Chekhov's  art  and  reveals  many 
aspects  of  the  writer  not 
normally  available  to  an  English- 
speaking  audience,  Baker  has 
succeeded,  but  to  the  extent  that 
the  success  of  that  exploration 
depends  in  large  measure  on  a 
prior  knowledge  of  Chekhov  he 
has  failed.  Fresh  Oysters  is  a 
script  designed  (unintentionally 
it  would  seem)  for  a  select 
audience;  il  yields  its  richest 
insights  about  Chekhov  to  (hose 
already  familiar  with  his  corpus. 

Bu(  where  Baker  may  have 
difficulties  with  his  script,  he 
seems  to  have  had  few  problems 
with  the  production.  Without 
exception  the  cast  and  crew  of 
Fresh  Oyslers  deliver  a  very 
professional  package — from  the 
whittled  wooden  gun  (Oh,  shades 
of  Chekhovian  props! )  in  the  Ael 
Two  scene  between  Yasha  and 
Dunyasha  from  Cherry  Orchard 
lo  (he  cffecdvely  simple  (but 
noisy!)  set  designed  by  Blylhe 
Miller  (o  (he  jaunty  music  which 
opens  and  closes  the  show. 


Excerpts  from  the  major  plays 
(Treplev's  play  in  Act  One  of 
.Seagull,  (he  proposal  .scene  from 
Ac(  Four  of  Cherry  Orchard,  the 
closing  lines  from  Uncle  Vanya 
and  Three  Sisters,  etc.)  run  the 
risk  of  reducing  themselves  on 
stage  to  a  kind  of  "top-50- 
greatest-Chekhov-hit-moments," 
a  trivia  (1)  identity  contest  for 
the  Chekhov  afficionado,  but  in 
performance  the  juxtraposition 
of  these  memorable  scenes  in 
combinalion  with  many  lesser- 
known  works  creates  an  effect 
which  is  larger  than  its  separate 
components.  We  see  repealed  in 
scene  after  scene  Chekhov's 
unequivocal  assault  against 
dishonesty,  hypocrisy  and 
subterfuge.  And  yet  despite  the 
clear  and  uncompromising 
artistic  and  moral  credo  that 
Chekhov  promulgates,  he  refuses 
to  embody  that  clarity  on  stage. 
When  his  characters  confront 
each  other  and  expend  their 
passions  slashing  away  at  their 
own  or  each  other's 
inadequacies,  nothing  changes — 
nothing  is  resolved,  no  action  is 
taken.  Fresh  Oysters  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  Chekhov 
provides  no  ready  solutions  to  the 
problems  he  dramatizes. 

He  undercuts  his  most 
sympathetic  and  sincere  heroines 
by  having  them  fervently  believe 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Jazz  violinist  Jenkins  dazzles  audience 


by  .tohiiKussell 

The  Lecture  Committee, 
B,S,U.,  Music  department,  and 
Meet  the  Composer  presented 
Ja/z  violinist  Leroy  Jenkins  in  a 
concert  of  his  own  solo  works  on 
Tuesday  January  twenty-ninth  at 
8:30. 

Before  the  concerl  audience 
members  had  no  idea  what  to 
expecl,  though  names  like 
Gershwin,  Sun  l{a,  and  Jean  Luc 
Ponty  were  mentioned  as  wild 
guesses  lo  Jenkins'  style.  What 
was  soon  discovered  by  the 
audience  was  a  unique  blend  of 
atonal  mainstream  and  bebop 
jazz  played  with  verve  and 
impeccable  technique, 

Jenkins'  first  piece  was  a  high 
pitched  exploration  of  the  trill.  As 
in  all  of  his  pieces,  there  is  no 
constraining  beat,  only  a  free 
flowing  stream  of  notes.  Many 
licks  (short  motives  or  phrases) 


used  in  (his  work  were  repeaied 
in  other  works  performed,  adding 
conlinuily  to  the  concert.  More 
exploration  of  timbre,  range  and 
sound  capabilities  were 
presented  in  (he  second  work. 
Though  interesting,  it  remained 
Jenkins'  least  impressive  piece. 
The  third  work  offered  by 
Jenkins  was  his  most 
undcrslandable,  II  was  played  in 
a  jazz  three  pari  structure 
comprised  of  a  "head"  (melody 
or  principle  theme), 

improvisations  (variations  of  the 
head)  and  a  recapitulation  of  the 
head. 
The     violinist's     marvelous 


technique  was  heard  in  his  fourth 
piece.  Smooth  thirty-second  note 
runs  were  executed  with 
precision  while  remaining 
expressive  (a  difficult  task  for 
even  seasoned  performers,) 
Jenkins  tickled  and  teased  the 
audience's  ears  with  a  wide 
variety  of  unique  rhythmic  ideas 
and  bizarre  timbres. 

The  viola  was  used  in  the  next 
piece,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  enjoyable  work  of  the 
evening.  Again  the  jazz  three 
part  structure  was  apparent, 
though  many  fresh  licks  and 
more  feats  of  technical  magic 
made  the  improvisational  section 


Some  People      Other  People 


Graduate  from  college 
Get  a  job 
Get  married 
Start  a  family 
Get  promoted 
Retire  at  65. 


Graduate  from  college 
Join  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA 
Travel  &  experience  the 
world 

Get  a  job,  get  married,  etc. 
Retire  at  65. 


The  choice  is  yours 


SENIORSSIGNUPFOR  INTERVIEWS 
AT  MEARS  HOUSE 


9:00  to  4:30 


FEB25and26 


Leroy  Jenkins'  brilliant  improvisational  work  on  both  the  violin  and 
viola  was  a  blendof  atonal  work  and  be-bop  jazz. 


WILLIAMS  STUDENT 

WILLIAMS 

ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONIC  WINDS 

Tues.,  Feb.  12,  4:15  p.m. 
Tues.,  Feb.  19,  4: 15  p.m. 
Tues.,  Feb.  26,  4: 15  p.m. 
(no  rehearsal  March  4) 
Tues.,  Mar.  11,  4:15  p.m. 
Tues.,  Mar.  18,  4: 15  p.m. 

Wed.,  Feb.  13,  4:15  p.m. 
Wed.,  Feb.  20,  4:15  p.m. 

(no  rehearsal  Feb.  27) 
Wed.,  Mar.  5,  4:15  p.m. 
Wed.,  Mar.  12,  4:15  p.m. 

(no  rehearsal  Mar.  19) 

all  rehearsals  in  Bernhard  Music  Center 
Instrumental  Rehearsal  Hall 

Newcomers  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Please  call  the 
music  off  ice— X.  2127   for  more  information 

a  musical  (reat.  The  head 
contained  many  beautiful 
sonorous  phrases,  lacking  in  his 
other  pieces,  and  were  spiced 
with  occasional  sharp  rhythmic 
articulations. 

Jenkins'sixth  pieceexplored  the 
outer  limits  of  the  sound 
produced  on  a  violin.  Wild  two 
handed  plucking,  harsh  striking 
of  the  bow  against  the  strings, 
and  fast  frantic  sections  gave 
an  exciting  (wist  to  the  concerl. 
Penlatonic,  mixolydian  and 
melodic  minor  scales  and  runs 
could  be  heard  in  this    piece  . 

The  next  piece  was  another 
brilliant  show  of  technique  and 
wonderful  musical  ideas.  It  was 
upstaged,  however,  by  his 
arousing  eighth  piece.  Now 
playing  viola,  Jenkisn  began  his 
work  with  a  soft  rhythmic 
ostinato.  Concentrated  use  of 
these  sophisticated  rhythms, 
parallellism,  and  pentatonic  and 
melodic  minor  licks,  reminiscent 
of  far  eastern  musical  styles, 
wove  a   mystical  oriental-jazz. 

Following  enthusiastic 
applause,  Jenkins  was  called 
back  to  offer  the  dessert  of  this 
avant-garde  feast.  In  what 
sounded  like  an  atonal  "Flight  of^ 
the  Bumble  Bee,"  Jenkins  played 
a  fast  bop  with  impeccable 
precision  and  grace.  His  piece 
was  one  incredible  sixteenth  note 
run  reminiscent  of  be-bop  styles 
of  the  late  fifties. 

There  was  no  audience 
member  unaffected  after  the  one 
and  one  half  hour  concert. 
Jenkins  successfully  conveyed 
his  joy  for  America's  unique  art 
form — Jazz. 


students  interested  in  serving 
as  Admissions  Office  Summer 
Tour  Guides  should  pick  up 
applications  from  Mrs. 
Rowland  at  Mather  House 
between  8 :  30  and  4 : 3D.  The  job 
involves  campus  tours,  office 
work  and  campus  mail 
delivery.  Dates  are  June  1  to 
September  1.  Applications 
MUST  be  returned  to  Mather 
House  no  later  than  Friday, 
February  22,  1980. 
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Draft  registration:  deterrent  or  bluff? 


Pre 


lU't^islrulion,  ;is  called  for  by 
President  Carter,  hriiigs  hack  a 
Hood  of  memories:  Ihe  drall, 
Vietnam,  American  dead  lyinj^  on 
loreign  shores,  "Hell  no,  we 
won't  go"  we  now  shout, 
vicariously  reliving  Ihe  sixties  as 
we  resist  registration,  the  first 
step  to  an  unjust  war. 

Such  thinking  fails  to  consider, 
however,  the  significant 
differences  between  this  crisis 
and  Vietnam.  It  ignores  the 
dangers  to  our  nation  and  the 
world  posed  by  the  Russian 
aggression  and  abrogates  the 
responsibilities  we  bear  as  a 
world  leader.  II  may,  in  fact, 
bring  us  closer  to  war. 

The  world  has  been  confronted 
with  a  massive  Soviet  attack  on  a 
sovereign  people.  The  Russians 
offered  only  the  most  transparent 
of  excuses,  assuming  the  world 
would  look  the  other  way  or 
wallow  in  its  impotence  and  do 
nothing.  The  Soviet  Union  has,  in 
effect,  challenged  the  world  to 
hall  lis  aggressi<iiis.  The  world 
responded  quickly,  condemning 
the  Russians  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  looking  to  the  U.S. 
to  provide  Ihe  leadership  and  the 
muscle  for  concerted  action 
against  Ihe  Soviets. 

The  present  crisis  is  strikingly 
similar  to  the  crisis  in  Europe  in 
the  1930's.  When  Hitler  moved  on 
Czechoslovakia,  England  was 
suddenly  forced  to  decide 
whether  she  would  prepare  for 
war  to  counter  a  threat  far  from 


refusal  of  Englishmen  to  make 
Ihe  necessary  sacrifices  placed 
Chamberlain  in  a  position  of 
weakness  which  allowed  Hitler  lo 
fornf  iiiicliocked  into  Ihe 
beginnings  of  his  plan  for  world 
domination. 

We  realize,  as  we  read  of  nerve 
gas  and  of  the  executions  of 
thousands  of  unarmed  prisoners 
by  the  Russians,  that  the  Russians 
are  certainly  capable  of  aclions 
similar  to  those  of  Hitler. 
Whether  or  not  we  face  another 
Munich  will  depend  on  the  ability 
of  President  Carter  lo  count  on 
the  support  and  sacrifice  of  Ihe 
American  people.  Any  large- 
scale  resistance  lo  registration  or 
lo  other  actions  taken  by  the 
President  will  reduce  the 
strength  of  our  position,  forcing 
us  lo  make  dangerous 
concessions    lo   the   aggressors. 

American  resistance  to 
registration  will  also  have  a 
sobering  effect  on  our  allies  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  How  will  the 
world  see  us  if  we  fail  to  protect 
our  weaker  fellow  nations? 
Failure  to  act  will  be  seen  as  a 
sign  that  we  either  secretly 
condone  the  Soviet  action,  or  are 
simply  too  sell-serving  or  weak  to 
deter  it. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  a 
world  leader  to  uphold,  through 
force  if  necessary,  the  righl  of 
other  nations  to  the  free 
expression  of  their  own  self- 
determination.  Our  record  thus 
far,  however,  has  been  poor.  In 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Angola,    we    have    allowed    the 


her  borders.  In  this  instance,  the     Soviet    Union  or   its   proxies   to 

-Nl¥$  Bl\l[f  $- 

Two  seniors  win  Fellowships 

Two  Williams  College  seniors,  Garrick  H.  Leonard  of  New 
York  City  and  Curtis  T.  McMullen  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  have  been 
awarded  the  college's  Herchel  Smith  Fellowships  for  two  years  of 
study  in  England  at  Emmanuel  College  of  Cambridge  University. 

The  Fellowships  were  established  at  Williams  last  year 
through  an  endowment  by  Dr.  Herchel  Smith  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
the  father  of  a  recent  Williams  graduate.  Through  the  fellowships 
Leonard  will  pursue  studies  in  humanities  and  McMullen  in 
science. 

Avens  wins  Fulbright  Award 

Senior  Oliver  Avens  has  been  recommended  to  receive  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship,  the  third  awarded  at  Williams  this  year. 
The  award  will  enable  Avens  to  study  for  one  year  at  the  foreign 
university  of  his  choice,  with  an  option  for  a  second  year. 

Final  decisions  on  funding  have  not  been  received,  however, 
according  to  the  Williams  Fulbright  Faculty  Adviser,  Mr.  David 
Tharp.  The  National  Fulbright  Committee  will  release  final  fun- 
ding plans  in  May.  Avens  plans  to  spend  the  year  at  the  University 
of  Stockholm  studying  Baltic   History   and   Linguistics. 

New  food  shop  will  open  soon 

A  new  mini-mart  and  sandwich  shop  will  open  at  51  Spring 
Street  "as  soon  as  possible,"  according  to  owner  Gerald  Maloney. 

The  shop  will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  weekdays  and  9 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.  weekends,  selling  dry  goods,  household  items, 
general  groceries  along  with  cold  sandwiches  and  grinders. 

Panel  to  discuss  South  Africa 

Professor  Vincent  Barnetl  will  moderate  "Politics,  Ethics  and 
Investment;  The  Case  of  South  Africa,"  a  panel  discussion  to  be 
held  tomorrow  night  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Brooks-Rogers  Hall. 

The  four  panelists  include  a  professor  from  the  Yale  Divnity 
School  and  a  partner  in  a  firm  which  manages  Williams'  in- 
vestments.   


OCC  NOTES 


ON-CAMPUS  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE: 

Feb.  i:i  -Manufacturers   Hanover; Coopers  &  Lybrand;  Midpanlic 
National  Bank;  General  Reinsurance;  Dept.  of  Energy,  OCC  7:00 

Feb.  14 -Arthur  Anderson;  US  Trust;  Dept.  of  Energy 

Feb.  15  -  OCC  WILL  BE  CLOSED 

Feb.    IK  -  Chubb;   Connecticut  General;   Louis   Dreyfus;   Vick 

Chemical  (summer) 

Feb.  19  -  Chemical  Bank;  Irving  Trust;  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell; 

Unionmutual;  Northern  Trust,  7:00  Log. 

Feb.  20 -Northern  Trust;  Irving  Trust;  General  Electric. 


subjugate  peoples  while  we  uller 
only  eniply  condcninalioris.  The 
world  quickly  learns  that  tlu'y 
will  get  no  help  from  America 
when  fighting  the  SiiMcl  threat. 
How  can  we  expect  our  allies  lo 
remain  with  us  when  lliey  see  so 
clearly  that  their  future  lies  in  tlu' 
decisions  of  Ihe  Sox  iel  Union 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  United 
States'? 

It  is  important  to  recognize 
exactly  what  registration  is  and 
is  not.  Registration  is  not  a 
decision  to  iniplenu-nl  Ihe  draft. 
RegisI ration  serves  only  to 
streamline  the  pioccss  of  the 
draft  should  it  become  necessary. 
Should  war  break  out  or  become 
imminenl,  i-egistralion  will  mean 
Ihat  MO  additional  men  go  lowar, 
only  Ihat  these  men  may  be 
called  upon  faster,  perhaps  even 
preventing  a  prolonged  war 
through     their    quick  action. 

Registration  is  a  statement  of 
warning  to  the  Russians  that 
America  will  no  longer  permit 
her  aggression  to  go 
unchallenged.  It  will  show  that 
Americans  as  a  people  are 
willing  lo  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  insure  a  free  woild. 
We,  Ihe  youth  of  America,  have 
been  asked  to  invest  a  small 
portion  of  our  liberty  in  order  to 
preserve  peace  and  freedom  as 
well  as  prevent  Ihe  necessity  of 
greater  sacrifice  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  can  think  of  no  heller 
relurn  on  an  investnicnt. 


-Steve  Willard 


Con 


The  first  point  my  pro- 
registration  friends  always  make 
is  "It's  an  effective  threat  to  the 
Russians.  We're  telling  them  Ihat 
they  better  not  lake  another 
step." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
wrote,  "Don't  draw  unless  you 
mean  to  shoot."  If  we  want   to 


llil'ealcn  the  Kussi.nis  willi  war 
we  bcllci'  be  willing  lu  go  lo  wai' 
with 'llieni.  We  cannot  allord  to 
hluft.  It  the  Russians  call  our 
Ihreal  by  taking  that  next  step 
ihere  is  no  way  Ihat  Carter  can 
hack  (hiwii;  his  precarious 
political  p<isilion  and  America's 
niaishniallow  appearance  in  Ihe 
world's  and  Russia's  eyes  would 
never  allow  it. 

What  makes  us  so  sure  they 
v\i)n'l  call  our  bluff?  If  an 
American  president  can  actually 
ii:im  the  nation's  support  by 
becoming  a  warhawk,  why  can't 
a  Kremlin  imix'ivious  lo  public 
opiniiiii  court  war  agaiiisl  what 
they  think  is  a  paper  tiger'? 

Many  analysts  believe  that 
Carter  is  using  this 
waiinongering  Ihieatening 
attitude  mei'cly  as  a  means  of 
garnering  support  in  an  election 
year,  and  lo  justify  an  expanded 
mililary  program  thai  includes 
such  controversial  weapons  as 
Ihe  MX  missile  and  short-range 
nuclear  warheads  in  Europe.  If 
so,  he  is  playing  politics  using 
p<"ople's  lives  as  his  toys.  This  is 
the  most  dangerous  and 
irresponsible  form  of  political 
behavior.  Even  if  Carter  is 
sincerely  trying  to  threaten  the 
Soviets  whom  he  believes  to  be 
threatening  world  security  in 
Afghanistan,  we  have  to  make 
the  decision  of  whether  we  want 
to  support  him  and  risk  going  to 
war  over  Iranian  oil  or  Pakistan. 
That  is  where  support  or 
opposition  to  draft  registration 
comes  into  play. 

My  friends  claim  that 
"registration  doesn't  mean  a 
draft;  it's  just  a  way  of  speeding 
up  the  process  if  we  need  a  draft 
sometime."  But  it  goes  much 
deeper  than  a  mere  bureaucratic 
shortcut.  When  we  willingly  go  to 
register  we  arc  saying  to  the 
government  "whenever  you  want 


111  dial  I  me  tor  whale\<'r  w^r  you 
waul  lo  tifilil,  I  will  go."  You  gi\e 
llie  giiMMiinu'iit  Ihe  green  light  lo 
di'iide  when  and  liii'  what  reasons 
Aiiienca  should  go  lo  war. 
V'letiiani  made  cli'ar  that  the 
go\eriiiiieiil  doesn't  always  make 
Ihe  right  and  moral  decision. 

President  Carter  had  assumed 
Ihat  most  people  were  against 
registration  until  a  lew  months 
ago.  Now  he  is  proposing 
registration,  and  finding  that  M 
per  ceni  of  Americans  support 
Ihe  draft.  If  111-20  year  olds 
regisli'r  without  opposition,  it 
suggests  that  they,  loo,  wouldn't 
mind  being  drafted.  This  makes 
It  much  easier  for  him  to 
leinstalc  Ihe  draft,  and  indeed  go 
lo  war.  If  Washington  had  known 
what  sort  of  opposition  Vietnam 
would  incite,  we  might  never 
lia\  e  entered  the  war. 

As  fin'  the  claim  that 
registration  would  speed  up  the 
draft,  I  am  sure  that  il  would,  but 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  there  is  any 
need  to.  If  we  declare  war,  the 
present  volunteer  army  and  the 
many  who  would  volunteer 
following  the  declaration  would 
certainly  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  war  effort  for  a  few  months 
until  the  draftees  arrive.  The 
spectre  of  Russian  hordes 
sweeping  across  Western  Europe 
while  America  lies  helplessly  at 
Ihe  mercy  of  the  Post  Office  is 
sheer  nonsense. 

Registering  for  the  draft,  then, 
serves  merely  the  superfluous 
need  of  speedier  drafting,  and  Ihe 
dangerous  purpose  of  making  a 
serious  threat  we  may  not  want  lo 
back  up.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to 
go  to  war  against  Russia,  and 
IK'rhaps  it  will  be  a  "just"  war, 
but  let's  nol  hasten  the  process  by 
okaying  a  war  we  haven't  even 
seen  yet.  We  have  very  little  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lo.se. 

^^Uicli  Henderson 


ATTENTION  SENIORS 

INSURANCE  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Unionmutual,  America's  fastest  growing  life  insurance 
company,  is  lool<ing  for  talented  and  ambitious  individuals  to 
join  us  to  contribute  to  our  phenomenal  growth.  We  have 
opportunities  both  in  our  Home  Office  in  Portland,  Maine  and 
throughout  the  United  States  at  our  Branch  Sales  Offices. 


Our  needs  this  year  are  for: 


Position 


No.  of  Openings 


Sales  Representative 
Trainees 

Programmer  Trainees  5 

Underwriter  Trainees  3 

Actuarial  Students  3 

Pension  Account 
Representative  Trainees  4 

Disability  Benefit  Specialist        5 


Location 

Major  U.S.  Metro- 
politan Areas 
Portland 
Portland 
Portland 

Portland 
Portland 


We  will  be  recruiting  on  campus  on  Feb.  29th.  if  you  would 
like  to  find  out  more  about  the  exciting  opportunities  that  are 
available,  please  see  your  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Department. 

■^B  Unionmutual 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Latin  Night 
offers  multi- 
cultural 
experience 

i)y  Kiiinlu  K.  I'rusad 

Last  Friday  evening,  a  handful 
of  Williams  undergrads,  along 
with  professors  and  members  of 
the  community,  witnessed  an 
event  so  spectacular  that  Carl 
Bigler  '80  was  prompted  to  say: 
"People  who  went  'o  see  'Gone 
with  the  Wind'  made  a  terrible 
mistake."  Those  Ephmen  who 
went  to  the  movies,  made  their 
nightly  pilgrimage  to  Sawyer,  or 
shot  rounds  of  pool  in  Baxter 
missed  out  on  the  food,  fun,  and 


fantaslic  enlertainmenl  provided 
by  l.,a(in  American  Country  Night 
at  (ho  Center  for  Development 
Kconomics. 

As  the  show  began.  Master  of 
Ceremonies  Josefina  Valenzuela 
of  Mexico  explained  to  the 
audience  the  purpose  of  Country 
Night:  "We  wish  to  bring  you  a 
piece  of  happiness."  The 
multicultural  extravaganza  of 
song,  poetry,  dance  that  followed 
certainly  gave  all  the  100-plus 
members  of  the  audience  that 
promised  "piece  of  happiness." 

As  the  audience  watched  from 
the  richly-carved  dining  room  of 
St.  Anthony  Hall,  (he  home  for 
the  Center,  Gino  Antonio  Caicedo 
Urresta  began  the  program. 
After  relating  a  brief  history  and 
geography  of  Ecuadow,  Cino,  in 
his  poncho  from  the  Sierras, 
presented  a  fashion  show 
illustrating  the  dress  worn  in 
various  regions  of  the  country.  As 
he  introduced  his  wife,  his  sister- 


John  Misha  Pettevich  demonstrates  a  skating  maneuver  for 
sophomore  Shelley  Ginsberg  during  a  morning  Physical  Education 
class.  (photo  by  Buckner) 

Fresh  Oysters  pleases 


Continued  from  Page  4 
in  the  empty  platitudes  they 
mouth;  on  the  other  hand  he 
imbues  his  buffoons  and 
scalawags  with  a  seductive 
charm.  Everywhere  Chekhov 
broadens  and  deepens  our 
understanding  of  a  situation  and 
thereby  short-circuits  in 
particular  the  American 
penchant  lo  simplify,  resolve  and 
take  action. 
Thanks  in  large  measure  to  the 


energized  and  consistent 
performance  by  the  cast  Diego 
Arciniegas,  Robert  Duke,  Ann 
Eakland,  Susan  van  Mschzisker, 
and  Carolyn  McCormick  Fresh 
Oysters  projects  a  vibrant  image 
of  Chekhov.  The  actors  have 
learned  from  their  script;  they 
display  an  understanding,  not 
often  found  among  young  actors, 
of  the  delicate  balance  between 
the  trivial  and  the  tragic  in 
Chekhov. 


in-law,  his  daughter,  and  finally 
his  son,  each  dressed  in  a 
different  national  costume,  Ihc 
audience  broke  into  smiles  and 
laughter  wondering  how  many 
more  relatives  he  might  have 
hidden,  ready  lo  pop  out  from 
behind  the  sheets  (curlains).  As 
Gino  left  the  stage,  he  entreated 
everyone  to  visit  Ecuador  and 
promised:  "I  will  be  there  to 
welcome  you!" 

Next  the  Mexicans  took  over 
(he  stage.  Maria  Eugenio  Perez 
Castano,  in  a  delightful  accent 
reminiscent  of  poppies  and 
Acapulco,  gave  a  synopsis  of 
Mexican  history.  Her  fellow 
countryman,  Jesus  Esteban 
Macias,  recited  a  patriotic  poem. 
Jesus,  usually  a  gentle,  soft- 
spoken  man,  delivered  his  poem 
with  such  force  and  emotion  that, 
though  the  spellbound  audience 
was  sufficiently  amazed,  those 
who  knew  him  were  evjen  more 
so. 


Flavia  Kodriguoz  brought  a 
piece  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  the  stage  when  she,  along  with 
a  cousin  who  came  all  the  way 
fnmi  the  Bronx  for  the  show, 
performed  a  lively  traditional 
dance.  Moi  Moi  Chan  '80,  former 
President  of  the  Williams 
International  Club,  remarked 
that  Flavia's  grace  in  dancing 
"lived  up  to  my  ideal  one  hundred 
per  cent."  Nancy  Burton  '80  said 
she  felt  that  "the  couple  didn't 
even  have  to  move— they  were  so 
beautiful." 

As  the  performance 

approached  its  conclusion,  the 
Latin  Americans  from  all  three 
countries  consolidated  their  skills 
in  the  singing  of 

"Guantanamera,"a  Cuban  song 
adapted  to  music  from  a  poem  by 
Hose  Martin.  The  extremely 
festive  nature  of  this  song 
overwhelmed  the  audience  as 
colorful  streamers  flew  into  the 
crowd. 


The  entertainment  of  the 
evening  came  to  a  tumultuous 
finale  when  the  multi-colored 
pinata  which  had  been  suspended 
over  the  stage  all  evening  was 
given  a  severe  beating  by  a  flock 
of  children  wielding  a 
broomstick.  As  they  tried 
frantically  to  rupture  the  pinata, 
they  sang  in  Spanish: 

I  don't  want  gold 

I  don't  want  silver 

What  I  want    .  .  . 

is  to  break  the  pinata. 
Unfortunately,  the  pinata  came 
crashing  to  the  floor  without 
bursting,  but  Jesus  saved  the  day 
by  opening  the  pinata,  letting 
goodies  rain  down  on  the  floor. 

The  Latin  American  Country 
Night  was  the  second  in  a  series 
of  four  country  nights  given  by 
the  students  at  the  Center  for 
Development  Economics.  Look 
forward  to  an  African  Country 
Night  before  Spring  Break  and  a 
South  Asian  Night  in  April. 


Olympian-scholar  teaches  skating 


by  Lisa  Quiiiii  and  SueUessel 

Eight  years  ago  this  month,  a 
22-year-old  figure  skater  from 
Harvard  brought  a  full-house 
audience  to  its  feet  at  the 
Olympics  in  Sapparo,  Japan, 
Today  he  teaches  figure  skating 
at  Williams  twice  a  week. 

Half  French-Canadian  and  half 
Lithuanian,  John  Misha 
Petkevich  has  long  been  the  idol 
of  aspiring  skaters  everywhere. 
He,  along  with  other  skaters  of 
the  late  60's  and  early  70's, 
including  Janet  Lynn  and  the 
Militanos,  revolutionized  the 
sport  by  combining  technical 
skill  with  artistic  innovation. 

Petkevich  started  skating  at 
the  age  of  seven  in  Great  Falls, 
Montana  after  a  short  bout  on  the 
ice  at  two  and  a  half  to  combat 
pigeon  toes.  He  skated  "Just  for 
fun"  forseverdl  more  years  until 
beginning  to  train  seriously  for 
international  competition  under 
well-known  coach  Arthur  Burke. 

Progressing  rapidly,  Petkevich 
qualified  for  the  1968  Olympics  in 
Grenoble,  France  and  returned  in 
1972  to  place  fifth  in  Sapparo. 
During  this  time  he  completed 
four  years  of  college,  the  last 
three  at  Harvard,  and  was 
awarded  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

When  asked  how  he  had 
managed  to  coordinate  an 
education  with  such  intensive 
training,  Petkevich  replied  that 
he  had  reduced  his  usual  six 
hours  of  ice  time  to  three. 

While  at  Harvard,  Petkevich 
and  several  non-skating  students 
organized  a  skating  show  to 
benefit  the  Jimmy  Fund.  It 
grossed  $10,000  in  one  weekend 
and. has  since  become  an  annual 
event.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has 


raised  over  $200,000  for  cancer 
research. 

Upon  receiving  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  in  1972,  Petkevich 
and  his  wife  moved  to  England 
where  they  lived  for  six  years. 
Petkevich  received  a  Doctorate 
in  Virology  at  Oxford,  but  now 
studies  and  composes  music.  "I 
tried  to  switch  to  music  at 
Oxford,"  he  remembers,  "but 
they  persuaded  me  to  go  back  lo 
science." 

The  Petkeviches  now  live  in 
Heath,  Massachusetts,  Misha 
teaches  at  the  Christmas  Brook 
Figure  Skating  Club  in  North 
Adams  and  at  the  Lansing  Rink 
at  Williams,  in  addition  to  his 
music  composition.  He  spends  his 
spare  time  enjoying  "a  quiet 
country  existence,"  cutting  wood 
and  walking  his  three  Irish 
setters.  He  also  dabbles 
somewhat  with  a  paintbrush,  but 
insists  that  his  work  is  "just 
junk". 

Questioned  about  the  role  of 
world   politics    in    international 


competition,  Petkevich  replied 
that  in  an  individualistic  sport 
such  as  skating,  the  athlete  is 
competing  against  other  skaters, 
not  countries.  For  the  particular 
governments  and  spectators 
involved,  however,  it  may  be  a 
"different  story." 

Petkevich  said  that  he  would  be 
supportive  of  a  U.S.  boycott  of  the 
Olympics  to  be  held  in  Moscow 
this  summer.  He  pointed  out  that, 
although  this  would  be  an 
extremely  disappointing 
experience  for  the  American 
athletes,  to  participate  would  be 
setting  athletics  above  world 
affairs. 

Within  and  without  the  skating 
world,  there  is  controversy  as  to 
whether  figure  skating  is 
primarily  a  sport  or  a  pure  art 
form.  Petkevich  said  he  believes 
that  it  is  a  blend,  a  sport 
comprised  of  judgeable  moves, 
but  also  an  art,  which  heightens 
the  sport's  expression. 

Petkevich  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  master  ot  both. 


Thieves  hit  Mission  Park 


Nearly  $2000  worth  of  stereo 
equipment  was  stolen  over 
Winter  break  from  several  rooms 
in  Mission  Park,  according  to 
Ransom  Jenks,  Director  of 
Security.  The  thefts,  which 
occurred  over  the  recent  college 
recess,  came  less  than  two  weeks 
after  stereo  equipment  valued  at 
more  than  $500  was  stolen  from 
Bernhard  Music  Center. 

The  thief  or  thieves  struck  in 
three  different  rooms,  taking 
only  stereo  equipment.  Security 
reports  a  suspect  in  the  theft,  but 
has  turned  the  case  over  to  the 


Williamstown  Police 
Department.  The  suspect,  said 
Jenks,  "is  not  a  Williams 
student." 

"I  don't  believe  this  case  is 
related  to  the  Music  Center 
theft,"  Jenks  said.  The 
Williamstown  Police  Department 
declined  comment,  as  the  case  is 
currently    under    investigation. 

Jenks  pointed  out  that  the  doors 
to  all  three  of  the  burglarized 
rooms  were  unlocked.  He  urges 
all  students  to  lock  their  doors, 
especially  during  college 
recesses. 


Miller  discusses  US'  Iran  policy 


William  G.  Miller,  senior  staff 
aide  to  the  Senate  Select 
Intelligence  Committee,  spoke  to 
a  crowd  of  about  70  in  Jesup  Hall 
last  Monday,  on  "the  Continuing 
Struggle  in  Iran." 

Miller  '53  criticized  past 
policies  of  the  U.S.  in  dealing  with 
Iran.  "The  U.S.  and  Iran  should 
be  friends,"  said  Miller.  "The 
tension  has  arisen  from  a  failure 
lo  understand  things  from  the 
Iranian  point  of  view."  He 
referred  to  the  U.S.  support  of  the 
Shah  as  an  example  of  this 
failure. 

Miller,  who  served  in  Iran  for 
five  years  in  Ihe  early  1960's, 
commented  that  Ihe  decision  to 
admit  the  Shah  to  the  U.S.  for 
medical  treatments  was  a 
momentous  one.  "It  is  a  valid, 
reasonable  thing  lo  ask  who  was 
responsible  for  thai  decisiim  and 


whether  it  was  a  good  decision," 
Miller  said.  He  added  that  the 
decision  was  consistent  with  past 
U.S.  actions. 

According  to  Miller,  deep 
divisions  in  Iran  exist  despite  the 
unified  front  against  the  Shah.  He 
noted  that  about  the  only 
common  interest  of  the  various 
factions  is  hatred  of  the  Shah. 
Khomeini  is  a  hero  for  having  led 
the  revolution,  but  this  does  not 
guarantee  the  permanence  of  the 
theocracy  he  has  established.  "I 
think  it  unlikely  that  the  current 
situation  will  outlast  Khomeini," 
said  Miller. 

Commenting  on  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Miller 
said,  "Ihe  Soviet  action  is 
probably  linked  to  Ihe  Iranian 
situation."  Asked  to  speculate  on 
Ihe  possibility  of  Soviet  incursion 
into  Iran,  Miller  observed   that 


"the  Iranians  seem  to  think  it's 
going  to  happen." 

As  to  the  role  of  President-elect 
Bani-Sadr,  Miller  discounted  any 
possibility  of  independence  from 
Khomeini.  "While  Bani-Sadr 
supports  release  of  the  hostages, 
as  long  as  Khomeini  opposes  it, 
release  is  unlikely,"  Miller  said. 

Miller  spoke  at  length  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "hostage" 
and  its  vulgarization  in  the 
current  crisis.  Hostage  originally 
meant  a  valuable  object 
surrendered  to  guarantee 
performance  or  fulfillment  of  a 
pledge.  "However,"  Miller  noted, 
"the  U.S.  has  made  no  pledge. 
Yet  we  are  represented  as  being 
held  hostage  by  Iran.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  our  past  policies  that  we  are 
held  hostage.  This  hatred  that  we 
face  is  a  direct  result  of  those 
policies." 
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Food  services  meeting 
draws  small  turnout 


A  disappointingly  small  crowd 
allendod  lasl  week's  town 
meeting  concerning  Food 
Services.  Ross  Keller,  director  of 
Food  Services,  spoke  to  an 
audience  of  about  20  people  on  the 
issues  of  board  options,  row 
house  dining,  guest  meals,  and 
the  possibility  of  serving 
breakfast  before  Sunday  brunch. 
No  formal  action  was  taken.- 

Poor  turnout  at  town  meetings 
has  led  to  a  re-exaniination  of  the 
role  of  the  meetings.  At-large 
representative  Katie  Scott  'ii2 
said  a  "provision  may  be  added 
to   the  constitution   that    allows 


student  assemblies  when  the 
information  committee  feels 
discussion  would  be  beneficial. 
This  lime  there  was  a  sense  of 
searching  for  a  topic,  whereas 
with  the  sports  meeting,  the  issue 
was  more  visible." 

Scott  added  town  meetings 
such  as  last  week's  provide  a 
good  forum  for  discussion  and  an 
opportunity  for  student- 
administration  interactions,  poor 
turnout  has  led  some  to  believe 
the  meetings  don't  nexessarily 
have  to  hold  on  a  monthly  basis, 
but  rather  when  a  pertinent  issue 
arises. 


Job  hunters  receive  tips 
on  Washington  Weekend 


John  Anderson  '50  relaxes  at  the 
Log  following  his  speech  on  the 
rigors  of  Washington. 

(photo  by  Buckner) 


by  .laniic'Crist 

"Sometimes  I  tear  that  ix'ople 
at  Williams  think  thai  unless  they 
get  a  law  degree,  they'll  end  up 
pumping  gas  if  they  go  to 
Washington,"  said  John 
Anderson  '50,  keynote  speaker 
for  the  sixth  annual  Washington 
Weekend  lasl  Saturday. 
Anderson  dismissed  this 
misconception  in  his  speech  by 
citing  the  careers  of  several  of  his 
colleagues,  all  of  whom  became 
successful  in  Washington  without 
law  degrees. 

The  Washington  Alumni 
Association  presented  the 
program.  The  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  and  the  Mead  Fund 
were  co-sponsors. 


Bookstores  offer  high  prices 


Continued  from  Page  1 
and  expensive,  but  Dewey 
remarks,  "For  me,  who  has  been 
in  the  business  for  22  years,  you 
just  don't  turn  your  back  on  it 
.  .  .  I've  got  a  lot  of  time  and 
work  invested  in  it,  and  I  expect 
to  be  here  for  quite  some  time." 

Dean  Dean  Chandler  points  out 
that,  although  both  Renzi  and 
Dewey  have  operated  Williams 
bookstores  for  quite  some  time, 
"there's  a  lot  of  room  for 
improvement  in  the  level  of 
cooperation  between  the  faculty 
and  bookstores."  He  suggests 
that  bookstore  service  could  be 
improved  if  faculty  members 
were  to  choose  books  early  so 
that  Renzi  could  buy  used  books 
to  sell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester. 

Chandler  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  "book  users' 
committee,"  which  is  presently 

Fine  concert 

Continued  from  Page  4 
suggested  up(m  hearing  the  work 
that  it  was  admirably  suited  for 
the  violin,  whereupon  Prokofiev 
transcribed  it  for  its  first 
performance  in  1944.  The  violin 
version  which  represents 
changes  only  for  the  sake  of 
bowing  has  long  since 
overshadowed  the  original. 
Though  the  work  hearkens  back 
to  the  classical  idiom,  most 
notably  in  its  four  movement 
form,  there  is  no  loss  of 
individuality  as  Prokofiev  draws 
on  an  older  musical  vocabulary 
in  his  own  novel  manner. 

The  strength  of  this 
performance  lay  in  Mr.  Heygi's 
continually  interesting  treatment 
of  recurring  melodic  material 
especially  in  the  first  movement. 
The  initially  lifeless  piano 
quickly  recovered  to  combine 
with  the  vibrant  violin  in  the 
playful  schcr7.«  which  was 
rendered  with  exuberance.  The 
lyricism  of  the  andante  presented 
reminders  of  the  opening 
movement  while  an  inventive 
Allegro  con  brio  with  its  varied 
expression  brought  a  pleasant 
close  to  the  piece. 

The  Mozart  quintet  for  clarinet 
and  string  quartet  which  closed 
the  program  was  not  quite  as 
stunning  as  its  predecessors 
despite  its  potential. 

In  this  performance,  dragging 
tempos  detracted  from  the 
flowing  cantabile  style  resulting 
in  some  discontinuity  of  melodic 
flow.  Nevertheless,  Susan 
Hohenberg  played  her 
instrument  with  admirable 
musicality  and  technique 
realizing  in  large  part  the  charm 
and  grace  of  this  classic  work. 

The  thoughtful  unity  of  the 
program  and  musical  insight  of 
the  performers  combined  in  one 
of  the  test  concerts  of  the  series. 


being  formed.  Students,  faculty 
and  administrators  appointed  to 
the  committee  will  serve  as  a 
mediating  group  to  meet  with 
Dewey  and  Renzi  to  discuss 
possible  improvements  in  both 
new  and  used  book  sales  service. 
The  committee  would  "provide  a 
point  of  contact  with  the 
liookstore  owners,  improve  the 
used  book  system,  do  whatever  is 
possible  to  bring  down  the  burden 
of  cost  and  improve  service,  and 
heighten  awareness  of  the  degree 
to  which  students  are  finding  the 
cost  of  books  burdensome," 
according  to  Dean  of  Faculty  and 
Acting  College  President  Francis 
Oakley. 

While  the  bookstore  users' 
committee  should  improve 
existing  bookstore  services  at 
Williams,  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a  new  bookstore  to 
the  Williams  College  community 
also  exists.  Students  at  Amherst, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Wheaton  pay  the  publisher's 
list  price  for  new  textbooks 
provided  at  campus  branches  of 
the  Brennan  College  Service. 

Ed  Brennan,  the  owner  of  the 
service  in  Springfield,  MA., 
operates  30  college  stores,  mostly 
in  the  northeast.  The  service 
generally  rents  or  leases  a 
campus  building  and  operates  the 
entirely  private  business  from 
there.  Brennan  claims  that 
because  each  of  his  branches 
buys  used  textbooks  from 
students  at  that  campus,  other 
branches  of  the  college  service 


and  other  bookstores,  a  typica 
student   would  probably   buy   25 
per  cent  of  his  books  used,  at  half 
price. 

However  appealing  the  chain 
bookstores  may  seem,  Chandler 
warns  that  "Williams  has  been 
traditionally  leery  of  chains 
because  they  are  less  flexible 
than  a  small  bookstore,  which- 
does  not  have  to  answer  to  a 
distant  administration." 

"But  1  do  think  the  chain  is  a 
viable  possibility,"  Chandler 
added.  There  is  clear  and 
widespread  idea  that  Williams 
does  not  want  to  run  a  college- 
owned  and  operated  bookstore, 
but  the  chain  is  something  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the 
committee  after  it  is 
formulated." 

It  is  unlikely  that  Williams  will 
follow  the  examples  of  Bowdoin, 
Connecticut  College  and  Vassar 
which      own      and      operate 


bookstores  themselves.  Aside 
from  the  lime  and  effort 
necessary  to  establish  a  business, 
Renzi  estimates  that  the  College 
would  incur  losses  between 
$10,000  and  $35,000  if  it  operated  a 
college  bookstore. 

Dartmouth  is  the  only  school  of 
the  12-college  exchange  other 
than  Williams  that  has  a  private 
bookstore  not  belonging  to  a 
chain.  Phoebe  Storres  Stebbins 
owns  and  operates  the  108-year- 
old  Dartmouth  Bookstore, 
purchased  in  1893  by  her 
grandfather.  One  of  the  oldest 
college  bookstores  in  the  country, 
it  has  two  floors  which  offer 
anything  from  books  to 
magnifying  glasses;  a  third  floor 
is  devoted  entirely  to  children's 
items.  As  Mr.  Lindsay,  manager 
of  the  store,  remarked,  "We 
diversified  to  pick  up  on  slack. 
There's  no  profit  in  textbooks." 


Tom  Fox  '()),  president  of  the 
Association,  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  the  activities  is  to 
provide  "useful  generalized 
counseling"  and  to  help  students 
find  "opportunities"  in 
Washington.  Tlie  alumni  have 
established  a  "casual,  loose 
network  which  will  be  at  your 
service  when  you  come  to 
Washington,"  said  F"ox. 

"Many  people  go  to 
Washington  with  their  heart  set 
(m  a  particular  line  of  work  to 
find  it  no  longer  exists  when  they 
get  there,"  said  Anderson,  the 
principal  economic  editorial 
writer  for  The  Wiisliiiigloii  Post. 
But  for  those  who  look,  he  added, 
opportunities  are  there. 

Anderson  stressed  the 
importance  of  remembering  that 
Washington  is  the  "home  of  the 
technocracy.  Paper  credentials 
are  quite  important  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there's  probably  no 
place  in  the  U.S.  where  personal 
introductions  and  connections 
are  less  necessary  and  less 
useful.  Even  though  you  may  not 
know  many  in  Washington,  that's 
no  reason  to  think  you  need  to." 
He  advised  students  to  "just  call 
on  people,  pester  them  and  see 
what  happens. 

"Keep  in  mind  why  the  person  on 
the  other  side  of  the  desk  would 
want  to  hire  you,"  he  said.  Most 
agencies  in  Washington  are 
looking  for  people  who  might 
eventually  stay  with  them  full- 
time,  he  pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  Anderson's 
address,  Washington  Weekend 
included  discussion  groups  about 
living  and  working  in 
Washington,  panel  discussions, 
and  an  open  house  at  the  Log. 


Faculty-Student  dilemma 

'  cf.h<inl  in  iiHfliliim  111  its  seasonal      recentlvor' 


Continued  from  Page  3 
facing  student-faculty  relations, 
quality  of  leaching  and  attracting 
quality  instructors  in  the  future, 
but  thai  is  I  he  "most  easily 
addressed." 

Williams  could  lighten  the 
financial  load  on  professors  here 
by  forming  credit  unions,  and 
opening  the  second  mortgage 
plan  to  all  faculty  members,  not 
just  senior  faculty.  Merit  pay 
could  be  established.  The  College 
could    also    set    up    a    summer 


Winter   Carnival    nears 


The  Williams  Winter  Carnival 
begins  Thursday,  February  14.  A 
ceremony  on  Baxter  lawn  kicks 
off  a  weekend  of  athletic  events, 
parties,  snow  sculptures  and 
winter  games  designed  to  roust 
out  the  most  dedicated  student. 

Thursday  night  features  the 
New  Wave  revue,  a  medley  of 
student  New  Wave  groups  in 
concert  in  Jesup  Hali. 

Skiing  events  start  Friday  and 
continue  through  Saturdav.  The 


snow  conditions  will  determine 
the  place  (Brodie  or  Berlin 
Mountain).  Free  buses  will  be 
available  for  transportation  to 
the  skiing.  Posters  will  advertise 
departure  times. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  snow 
sculpture  contest  is  mythology. 
Prizes  of  beer  will  be  awarded  for 
the  three  best  snow  sculptures. 
Judging  will  begin  Saturday, 
February  16  at  10;30. 


Dewey  announces  retirement 

Continued  from  Page  1 


with  the  College  since  its 
founding  in  1793.  Dewey's  great- 
great-great  grandfather,  Daniel 
Dewey,  was  the  first  secretary  of 
Williams  (1793-1798)  and  the 
second  treasurer  (1798-1814). 
Daniel  was  succeeded  as 
secretary  by  his  son,  Charles  A. 
Dewey,  member  of  the  class  of 
1811. 

Reflecting  on  his  career  at 
Williams,  Dewey  said,  "I've 
enjoyed  these  seven  years,  I  feel 
comfortable  here." 

The  biggest  problem  he's  faced 


here  has  been  the  high  rate  of 
inflation.  But,  he  points  out 
"we're  certainly  well-endowed. 
In  the  last  decade,  we've  raised 
$40  million." 

"Until  the  last  few  years,  we've 
received  very  little  government 
subsidy,"  Dewey  said.  I  think 
we'll  still  cimiply  with  the  federal 
regulations,  anyway.  We've 
spent  $100,000  for  facilities  for  the 
handicapped  so  fat;  but  none  have 
attended." 

"I've  had  an  old  fashioned, 
stable  career,"  said  Dewey. 
"I've  been  very  happy  here". 


school  in  addition  lo  its  seasonal 
conferences  lo  provide 
opportunities  for  faculty 
employment  during  the  summer, 
it  necessary. 

Obviously,  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  relieve  tensions  and  allow 
more  time  for  involvement  in 
student-faculty  activities  is  to 
increase  pay.  Unconfirmed 
reports  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Eighties  reveal  that,  in  fact, 
salaries  are  the  primary  concern 
of  the  faculty  in  the  coming 
decade.  The  budget  could  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  phase  out  of 
such  luxuries  as  row  house  dining 
and  matron  service  to  dorms  and 
have  the  savings  put  into 
salaries. 

Some  faculty  feel  that  Williams 
could  even  cut  back  on  financial 
aid  substantially  without 
changing  the  character  of  the 
student  body,  which  is 
predominantly  "white,  anglo- 
saxon  and  affluent."  Others, 
among  them  Kim  Bruce,  say  that 
"the  tuition  card  will  have  to  be 
played." 

"Tuition  is  going  to  have  I  o  rise 
substantially,"  Bruce  said. 
Currently,  Williams  is  about  $200 
cheaper  lo  attend  than  Amherst, 
and  Wesleyan  plans  to  bring  its 
tuition  to  the  level  of  the  Ivies 
within  a  few  years.  "It's  clear 
that  Williams'  tuition  should  be 
closer  to  those,"  Dean  O'Connor 
agreed.  "No  one  is  going  to 
decide  on  Amherst  over  Williams 
iDecause  of  a  $200  difference,  and 
the  money  could  l)e  used  for 
many  things,"  he  said. 

Director  of  Admissions  Phil 
Smith  has  indicated  in  the  past 
thai  parents  are  willing  lo  p;jy  for 
quality  education,  regardless  of 
cost 


The  Compensation  Committee    schmil. 


recently  presented  a  proposal  the 
Trustees,  calling  for  a  three-year 
plan  to  halt  the  slide  in  real 
dollars  and  to  bring  Williams 
salaries  in  line  with  those  of  the 
schools  with  whom  Williams  likes 
lo  compare  itself.  Says  Bruce, 
"The  money  will  have  to  come 
from  tuition;  there  are  only  so 
many  many  cutbacks  one  can 
make.  Tuition  will  rise  faster  in 
the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  50 
per  cent  of  any  raise 
automatically  goes  to  financial 
aid  and  the  rest  has  lo  be  divided 
among  energy,  library  budgets, 
equipment  and  other  equally 
important  areas." 

"The  1969-70  salary  level,  in 
terms  of  real  dollars,  is 
unreachable  for  the  time  being," 
he  said.  "The  Provost  is  already 
squeezing  money  from  other 
areas  for  faculty  salaries." 

Dean  O'Connor,  however, 
questions  whether  the  1960's  were 
actually  an  aberration  from  a 
well-established  tradition  lo  pay 
academicians  Utile.  "In  the 
19.50'sand  for  a  long  time  before, 
professors  were  traditionally 
underpaid.  The  sixties,  because 
of  the  forties'  baby  h(M)m,  created 
more  jobs  and  more  money  for 
teachers,  pushing  salaries  lo 
what  was  perhaps  an  unnatural 
high.  Perhaps  Williams  is  merely 
returning  to  the  norm  faster  than 
other  schools." 

But,  as  Bruce  says,  liKlay's 
professors  don't  even  have  the 
buying  power  their  counterparts 
of  "the  fifties  had. 

The  situation  is  clearly  critical 
lo  the  continuing  high  quality  of 
Williams  instruction  and  thus,  to 
its  reputation  as  a  high-quality 
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Equal  coverage 

To  Ihe  editor: 

We  wish  to  Ihunk  Elizabeth  Jex 
for  daring  to  be  outspoken  about 
the  gender-related  sports 
coverage  discrepancy  in  THE 
RECORD.  We  share  her  anger 
and  support  her  in  wanting  fair 
news  space. 

It's  too  bad  that  Steve  Epstein 
feels  a  need  to  pollute  his  short 
summary  of  Williams  women 
athletes  who  have  worked  hard 
for  their  achievements  with  his 
own  personalized  view  of  women 
as  influenced  by  Bo  Derek,  Bobby 
Riggs,    and    Hugh    Hefner.    He 


Deadline  for  self- 

nominations:  Dean's  Office 
Tuesday  February  19 

Positions  available: 
Committees:  CEP*  CUL* 
Honor  and  Discipline ,  College 
Council  Presidetit,  Vice- 
president,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Housing  Category 
and  At-Large  Represen- 
tatives to  CC 

Any  questions?  Contact 
Mark  Lanier,  Jim  Holmes, 
Robin  Powell,  Darrell  Mc- 
Whorter,  John  Coleman. 


presumes  thai  anyone  really 
cares  about  his  depressions,  his 
head  colds,  and  his  problems  in 
relating  to  his  mother.  No  wonder 
she  doesn't  speak  to  him 
anymore! 

It  is  ironic  that  in  granting  a 
"chauvinist's  recognition"  to 
three  teams  of  women  athletes, 
he  spi'nds  an  equal  amount  of 
space  speaking  about  what  a 
lough  week  he  alone  has  had  and 
about  his  delusions  that  the 
female  athletes  are  after  him. 

What  a  charming  way  to  give 

equal  coverage!  Siticerely, 

Cora  Yang 

Jane  Appling 

Observations 

To  the  editor: 

I  am  flattered  to  have  been 
included  in  the  article  concerning 
trustees  that  appeared  in  the 
January  22  issue  of  the  Record. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  not  received 
my  copy  belbre  last  weekend  or  I 
would  have  taken  the  opportunity 
when  we  met  at  the  Campus  Life 
Committee  Meeting  to  bring  a 
couple  of  errors  In  fact  to  your 
attention.  These  observations  are 
not  met  to  be  critical,  but  merely 
to  correct  the  record. 

In  the  article,  "Who  Are  The 


Trustees,"  1  am  identified  as 
Chairman  of  The  Upjohn 
Company.  In  the  listing  of 
trustees  on  (he  next  page  and  in 
(he  caption  next  to  my  pictures  it 
is  noted  that  I  am  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Upjohn  Company,  which  is  the 
proper  identification.  In  addition, 
it  is  correct  that  1  served  in  World 
War  II,  but  alas  I  was  not  an  ace. 
Finally,  I  was  captain  of  the 
winter  track  team,  not  the  track 
team. 

In  one  sense  I  am  embarrassed 
to  call  these  relatively  minor 
discrepancies  to  your  attention, 
because  I  am  impressed  with  the 
ample  and  creative  coverage  you 
gave  to  the  trustees.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to 
be  accurate  in  your  reporting. 
Sincerely, 
P.S.  Parish 

Recotd  guilty 

To  the  editor: 

Permit  me  to  identify  the 
following  errors  in  the  article 
entitled  "Trustees  announce 
tenure  decisinns"  (Tlic  Williams 
Record,  January  29,  1980): 

(1)  II  is  the  Comniillee  on 
Appoinlnienls  and  Promotions 
not  the  ('onmiillec  on  Academic 


Graduating 

This 

Year? 


f  Irving  TVust  gives  your  ideas 
and  your  banking  career 
room  to  develop . .  .and  grow 

Right  from  the  start  of  your  career  with  Irving  I'riist.  you'll  receive 
meaningful  respoiisihililies  in  domestic  and  international  eommereial  lend- 
ing. In  this  rapidly  expanding  area  of  our  operation,  you  can  be  at  the  center 
of  worldwide  financing,  and  can  count  on  strong  management  support,  all  the 
way  through  a  eommereial  lending  officers  program  of  exceptional  breadth 
and  depth. 

Wc  provide  one-on-one  training  supplemented  by  in-bank  seminars  en- 
abling you  to  quickly  acquire  the  intensified  experience  and  broad  perspective 
you  need  for  an  ongoing,  creative  career  in  the  wide  world  of  banking.  Bring- 
ing forward  new.  fresh-thinking  banking  professionals  is  what  keeps  Irving 
Trust,  flagship  bank  of  the  Irving  Bank  Corporation,  continually  in  the  van- 
guard of  domestic  and  international  commercial  banking. 

Talk  to  our  representative  about  prime  opportunities  for  advancing 
to  management .  . .  a.s  fast  as  your  resourcefulness,  energy  and  enterprise  make 
possible. 

Be  sure  to  see  our  Representative 

ON  CAMPUS,  TUESDAY  &  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19th  &  20th 

For  an  appointment,  sign  up  at  your  Placement  Office,  or.  if  you  are  unablcto 
schedule  an  interview  at  this  lime,  led  free  to  write  directly  to:  Jane  Rcddy, 
Manager  of  College  Relations 


# 


Irving 
TV-ust 


Irving  Trust  Company 
One  Wall  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10015 

An  11)11  111  .ippnrliinil\ 
cnipl.ncrM  I 


Standing  that  has  the 
responsibility  for  making 
recommendations  to  the  Trustees 
on  reappointments  and 
promotions. 

12)  President  Chandler  did  not 
"announce"  to  reporters  any 
instances  of  negative  tenure 
decisions. 

(3)  Professor  McPherson  did 
not  c(miment  on  the  grounds  for 
his  promotion.  The  remarks 
attributed  to  him  were 
accurately  quoted,  but  made  in  a 
different  context. 

(4)  Not  knowing  that  Professor 
Crampton  had  made  the  remarks 
attributed  to  bim,  I  myself  could 
hardly  have  "agreed"  with  them. 
My  own  comments  did  not 
concern  any  individual 
promotion  decision  but  were 
made  by  way  of  answer  to  a 
question  concerning  the  College's 
reappointment  and  promotion 
policies. 

While  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  errors  were 
anything  but  inadvertent,  may  I 
express  my  dismay  at  the 
confusion  they  are  likely  to 
generate  and  the  embarrassment 
they  may  well  have  caused. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Oakley 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Ed.  Note:  While  President 
Chandler  most  certainly  did  not 
stand  up  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  "announce" 
negative  tenure  decisions,  he  did 
confirm  these  decisions  when 
questioned  by  reporters.  In  this 
sense  the  decisions  were  an- 
nounced. The  RECORD  regrets 
any  misunderstanding  the  use  of 
this  word  may  have  caused. 

CAS  innocent 

To  the  edilor: 

The  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing  pleads  innocent  to  the 
charges  of  Elisa  Waingort 
iKeciird.  2!)  .laniiary)  regarding 
I  he  problems  she  encountered  in 
mounting    a    si udenl-inilialed 


course.  The  CAS  does  not  review 
such  proposals,  and  Ms. 
Waingort  must  have  dealt  with 
the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy.  Sincerely, 

Victor  F.  Hill 
Chairman,  CAS 

Clarifications 

To  the  editor: 

Not  intending  to  appear  pro  or 
con  on  the  current  issue  of  Draft 
registration,  I  still  feel  it 
advisable  to  clarify  two  terms  or 
statements  found  in  the  January 
29th  editorial.  Through  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  years  I 
served  Williams  students, 
ranging  across  the  spectrum 
from  Selective  Service 
registration  through 
Conscientious  Objector 
counseling  and  on  to  membership 
on  a  Local  Draft  Board. 

First,  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  term 
"deferred"  and  the  term 
"exempt".  All  during  the  "police 
action"  years  college  students 
were  deferred,  not  exempt  from 
the  Draft.  It  is  nonetheless  true 
that  a  good  many  students 
stretched  their  deferments 
through  graduate  school  until 
they  reached  the  magic  age  of  26. 
The  lottery  system  introduced  in 
later  years  was  designed  to 
counter  this  practice. 

Second,  despite  the  difficulty  in 
proving  one's  conscientious 
objector  feelings  to  certain  Local 
Boards,  especially  in  the 
southwest  regions  of  the  country, 
the  choice  was  not  limited  to 
shooting  guns  or  burning  draft 
cards  and  heading  for  Canada. 
Many  Williams  students  were 
classified  CO. 

Of  course  we  admit  that  little  or 
no  connection  may  arise  between 
the  old  Selective  Service  law  and 
what  may  evolve  during  the 
coming  weeks.  But  careful 
distinction  in  terms  and  proper 
usage  are  worth  our  attention. 
Henry  N.  Flynt  Jr. 


Coming  Monday,  February  11-16 

Sweater  Special 

One  Week  Only! 

\      I 
ALL  SWEATERS 

$1.00; 

Regularly  $2.25  to  $2.75 

/    /        \     \ 


If  you  haven't  tried  Sanltone,  NOW  is  the  time  to 
see  the  exceptional  job  that  we  do!!! 

Sanitone  gets  out  that   deep  down  dirt,  and 
restores  your  garments  to  a  lil<e-new  condition. 

Come  in  and  give  us  a  try.. .and  tal<e  advantage  of 
this  Special  ONCE-AYEAR  SALE! 


PLEASE  PICK  UP  IN  ONE  WEEK 


DRUMMOND  CLEANERS  g^ 


44  Spring  tlTML, 

Wllllanwiown,  MaM. 

413.4ga.43al 


THRU  CONVINIBNT  LOCATIONS 

108  Union  StTMt 

B«nnlngton,  Vermont 

a02-447-018e 


28  lira  Stnot 

Hooalok  r»n%,  N.V. 
Bis-eae-ssBi 
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Lowell  Chiefs  take 
pucksters'  scalps  4-1 


by  Shawn  Lovely 

The  University  of  Lowell  team 
clicked  off  two  goals  within  39 
seconds  of  one  another  early  in 
the  second  period  and  made  them 
stand  up  Saturday  night  on  the 
way  to  a  4-1  triumph  over  the 
Men's  nockey  team  at  Lansing 
Chapman  Rink.  The  Ephmen  are 
now  7-10  while  the  highly-touted 
Chiefs  are  15-3. 

The  first  perii()d  saw  the  two 
team«  battle  to  a  scoreless  tie. 
but  both  squads  had  their 
opportunities  to  take  the  lead. 
The  visitors  were  unable  to 
oaoitalize  on  their  only  power 
play  ot  the  period,  missing  the  net 
on  two  shots  from  in  close,  and 
sending  two  more  shots  right  into 
the  glove  of  Williams  net-minder 
Mike  Moulton.  The  Ephs  blew  a 
power    play    opportunity    when 

B-ballersfall- 

Continued  from  Page  in 
unanswered  points  to  raise  the 
score  to  68-54. 

In  other  action  this  week,  the 
Ephs  offense  ignited  for  a  season- 
high  91  points  in  a  romp  over 
Brandeis  University,  91-78  at 
home  last  Tuesday  night. 

Dean  "Scoring  Machine" 
Ahlberg  padded  his  season's 
average  with  21  points,  and  added 
7  rebounds.  Andy  Straka  was 
unstoppable  from  outside,  adding 
a  season  high  19  points  (7-14  from 
the  field). 

The  Ephs  ballooned  q  40-38 
halftime  lead  to  14  points  with 
just  7:00  to  go,  73-59.  From  there 
the  Ephs  attack  never  looked 
back,   coasting  to  victory  91-78. 

The  Ephs  return  home  this 
Saturday  night  for  their  Winter 
Carnival  match-up  against 
Amherst,  and  a  chance  at 
revenge. 


Dave  Calabro  and  Dan  Sullivan 
both  had  good  chances  from  10 
feet  but  were  unable  to  get  the 
stick  on  the  puck. 

After  Williams'  Tim  Connelly 
and  Lowell's  Dean  Jenkins  were 
charged  with  double  minor 
penalties  for  a  brief  shoving 
match  after  the  first  period 
buzzer,  the  teams  came  out 
skating  four  on  four  at  the  top  of 
the  second  stanza.  The  Chiefs 
took  the  lead  just  1:11  into  the 
period  when  Mike  Carr  bounced  a 
shot  off  Moulton's  pads  and  then 
followed  up  on  linemale  Tom 
Mulligan's  wrist  shot  to  make  it  1- 
0,  Tom  Tidman  made  it  2-0  just  39 
seconds  later  when  Paul  L,ohnes 
dug  the  puck  out  and  hit  Tidman 
with  a  perfect  feed  to  the  left  of 
the  net.  The  two  teams  skated 
evenly  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
the  visitors  took  a  2-0  lead  into  the 
locker  room   after  two  periods. 

The  Ephmen  showed  signs  of  a 
comeback  early  in  the  third 
period,  outskating  the  Chiefs  in 
the  opening  minutes,  then  closing 
the  gap  to  2-1  at  3:50  when  junior 
defenseman  Peter  Santry  lit  the 
red  light  with  a  strong  slapshot 
from  the  right  point.  Williams 
then  had  several  shots  at  lying 
the  game,  but  at  12:56  Lowell's 
Chuck  Sage  beat  Moultim  in  a  one 
on  one  to  push  the  margin  back  lo 
two,  and  put  the  game  out  of 
reach.  The  visitors  closed  out  tiie 
scoring  with  an  open  net  goal  at 
19:32  after  Williams  coach  Bill 
McCormick  pulled  Moulton  with 
one  minute  remaining. 

Williams  has  two  home 
contests  this  week,  facing  an 
improved  Union  squad  tonight 
and  taking  on  Middlebury  on 
Friday  in  a  rematch  of  this 
season's  5-4  overtime  loss  to  the 
Panthers.  Both  games  begin  at 
7:30. 


Williams  icemen  go  for  the  goal  but  miss  both  the  net  and  the  game, 
losing  to  Lowell/  4-1.  (photo by  Saulnier) 

Footmen  pass  Jeffs- 


Continued  from  Page  lo 

Ephs  scoring  numerous  seconds, 
thirds,  and  fourths. 

The  field  men  opened  the  meet 
by  giving  their  team  a  solid  ten 
point  lead  over  their  closest 
competitor,  Amherst.  Captain 
Jim  DoSimone  '80  was 
responsible  for  a  few  of  those 
points;  he  won  the  shot  put  with  a 
distance  of  44'  114"  and  took 
third  in  the  35  lb  weight  throw,  an 
event  in  which  the  team  rarely 
scores.  Scott  Mayfiold  '81  came 
through  once  again  for  his  team 
with  a  win  in  the  pole  vault.  In  the 
triple  jump,  anollier  event  in 
which  Williams  does  not  often  gel 
points,  Bill  Alexander  '82, 
jumped  40'  11 'l."  lo  capture  a 
first. 

In  the  distances.  Bo  Parker 
easily  won  the  mile  in  4:24.4  and 
Ted  Congdon  '81  swept  the 
competi'lion  oft  the  track  in  the 
two  mile  with  a  quick  9:24.9.  The 
lime  was  Congdon's  test  ever 
and  qualified  him  for  the  NCAA 
Div.  Ill  New  England's  later  in 
the  month. 

Another  fine  lime  was  turned  in 
by  Charlie  von  Arentschildt, 
again  winning  the  440  yd.    run 


spoKTs  mm 


Wrestlers  triumph 

The  Eph  wrestling  squad 
won  their  second  match  of  the 
season  last  Saturday,  beating 
a  tough  Norwich  squad  on  the 
road. 

Tri-captains  Marc  Walch, 
Joe  Carrese,  and  Scott  Frost, 
along  with  Mike  Rosenfelder 
and  freshmen  Mike  Donovan 
and  Gary  Stasz  have  each 
come  through  with  key 
victories,  Stasz  providing  the 
winner  against  R.P.I,  three 
weeks  ago. 

Coach  Joe  Dailey  is 
optimistic         about        the 


remaining  matches,  all  of 
them  on  the  road.  "The  win 
will  give  us  some  momentum',' 
says  Dailey,  who  has  been 
proud  of  his  team's  progress 
throughout  the  tough  season. 

Ski  Team  takes  fifth 

The  Ski  Team  finished  fifth 
out  of  the  top  ten  Division  I 
teams  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  Winter  Carnival  held 
February  1-2. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's 
nordic  teams  competed  at  Mt. 
Van  Hoevenburg  in  Lake 
Placid,  NY.  Brenda  Mailman 


'82  provided  the  outstanding 
results  of  the  weekend, 
finishing  ninth  of  forty-one 
racers.  Don  Hangen  '82 
finished  twelfth  of  forty-six 
male  racers,  while  Paul 
Tratnyek  '80  came  in 
forteenth. 

In  the  alpine  events  at 
Stowe,  Vermont,  Maggie 
Cra,*ie  finished  the  Giant 
SlaU..n  race  m  an  outstanding 
third  place,  while  Steve 
Graham  '82  had  the  highest 
men  s  finish  at  eighth.  I'he 
women  placed  fourth  overall 
and  the  men  fifth. 


Wfl^^HlNfiTQN'S  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


LADIES  SHOES 

Values  to  $54  -  Now  $15.95  or  Two  Pair  for  $30. 

MEN'S  AND  LADIE'S  WINTER  BOOTS 

Selected  Styles  •  Half  Price 


with  his  best  time  ever  on  the 
Williams  track,  52.2  seconds.  In 
the  1000  yd.  run,  a  confident 
Vince  Durnan  '83,  trailed  his 
competition  until  the  last 
stretches  of  the  race  where  he 
shifted  gears  and  bolted  into  the 
lead.  His  final  lime  was  2:21.8. 
Joel  Richardson  '82,  known  for 
his  strong  finishes,  used  the  same 
tactic  in  the  half  mile  run  and  hit 
the  tape  in  the  solid  time  of  2:01.1. 


Mermaids 
suffer   loss 

Nine  first  places  and  three 
college  records  were  not  enough 
on  Saturday  as  the  Women's 
swini  team  lost  lo  Springfield,  75- 
65. 

The  Medley  Relay  squad  of 
Hudner,  Good,  Walker,  and 
Tullle  set  a  new  college  record, 
while  the  200  Free  Relay  of 
Hudner,  TuiUe  Walker,  and  Jex 
set  a  new  New  England  record 
with  a  time  oi  1:39:1. 

Catherine  Hartley  '82  swam 
the  200  IM  and  100  fly  to  cop  two 
sets  of  first  and  third,  while 
freshman  Ann  Tuttle  sprinted  to 
two  firsts  in  the  100  and  50 
freestyles.  Hudner  and  C(h 
captain  Karon  Walker  teamed  up 
in  the  50  yard  backstroke  for  a 
first  and  third.  Later  Katie 
Hudner  won  the  100  backstroke. 

Karon  Walker  pulled  out  a  first 
place  111  the  50  fly,  and  Frosh  Jex 
won  the  100  IM  with  a  new  college 
recdid. 

Diver  Dina  Esposito  picked  up 
important  points  in  both  three 
and  one  meter  diving  with  a 
second  and  third. 

The  women  lake  on  Mt. 
Holyoke  at  Muir  Pool  at  11:00  on 
Saturday,  in  hopes  of  raising 
their  record  from  6-1  to  7-1. 


B-ballers  finish  third  in  tourney 


The  Women's  Basketball  team 
dropped  a  decision  to  Colgate 
University,  65-56  and  then  beat 
Skidniore  59-37  in  the  consolation 
game  en  route  to  a  third  place 
;inowing  at  the  Skidmore 
Invitational  Tournament  held 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  four  team  tourney, 
involving  Williams,  Skidmore, 
Colgate  and  Hartwick  slated  the 
two  strongest  teams,  Williams 
and  Colgate,  against  each  other 
in  the  firit  round.  Although  the 
Ephs  never  led  in  this  contest,  it 
was  close  Ihroughoul,  as 
Williams  pulled  within  3  points 
consistently.  They  were  never 
able  to  pull  any  closer,  however, 
as  guard  Monica  Grady  '80  fouled 
out  with  under  five  minutes 
remaining  to  squelch  any  Eph 
hopes.  Teri  Dancewicz  '82  was 
high  scorer  of  the  game  with  26 
points,  while  Ann  Dancewicz  '82 
collected  11. 

The  consolation  game  against 
Skidmore  saw  Teri  Dancewicz 
again  lead  the  Ephs'  scoring 
brigade  with  18  points  and  13 
rebounds.  Cathy  Evans'  '83  10 
points  was  second  high  on  the 
team  as  everyone  on  the  squad 
scored. 

Teri  Dancewicz's  44  points  for 
the  tournament  was  enough  to 


make  her  leading  scorer  of  the 
competition,  and  her  fine  all- 
around  play  merited  her  a  spot  on 
the  All-Tournament  team  named 
at  the  conclusion  of  the 
competition. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  team 
bowed  to  Amherst  50-47.  The  loss 
put  Williams  at  1-1  in  Little  Three 
competition,  following  a  65-36 
defeat  of  Wesley  an  over  winter 
break . 

The  first  half  was  a  very  slow 
and  low  scoring  period.  Playing 
at  a  pace  which  suited  Amherst's 
style  of  play,  the  Ephs  were 
frustrated  on  offense,  while 
playing  superb  defense.  After  11 
minutes  of  play  in  the  game,  the 
score  was  only  5-4  in  favor  of 
Williams. 

The  second  half  saw  Williams 
come  out  strong  but  the  women 
soon  succombed  to  Amherst's 
slow    pace, 

Laurene  Von  Klan  '81  played 
her  usual  solid  game  for 
Williams,  collecting  13  points  and 
7  rebounds.  Teri  Dancewicz 
scored  10  points  with  10  rebounds 
for  the  Ephs  as  well. 

The  team's  record  now  stands 
at  7-5,  and  the  Ephs  look  to 
improve  upon  that  tonight 
against  Mt.  Holyoke. 


STARTINGTUESDAY 


WINTER  OLYMPICS  ON  THE  BIG  SCREEN 


N  EW  ON  TAP  -  LABBATT'S  ALE 


SECONDSEMESTER  SCHEDULE 
0PENAA0N-SATAT9PM 
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Tracksters   race   past   Worcester 


by  Tod  C'ongdoii 

The  tracksters  came  up  a  few 
points  short  last  Saturday 
afternoon  in  Towne  Field  House, 
placing  a  close  second  with  64  pts. 
to  Fitchburg  Stale's  69':;. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
finished  a  distant  third  with  only 
36'  :i  pts.  The  meet  was  unusual  in 
that  Williams  athletes  won 
relatively  few  events  but 
captured  many  seconds  and 
thirds.  This  peculiarity  may  be  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  many 
Williams  runners  were  not 
running  in  their  usual  events.  If 
nothing   else   the   new    strategy 


produced  a  few  very  good  times. 

One  outstanding  time  came 
from  Joel  Richardson  '82  who 
was  moved  from  his  usual 
position  in  the  880  or  (iOO  yard  run 
to  tlie  440.  He  won  the  event  in  a 
blistering  51.2  seconds.  Calvin 
Schnure  '81  followed  Hichardson 
to  take  second  in  a  time  of  52.6 
sees. 

Meanwhile  Charlie  von 
Arenlschildl  '82,  usually  the 
weekly  winner  of  the  440,  moved 
up  in  distance  to  tlie  600  yd.  run. 
Von  Arentschildl  proved  no  less 
capable  at  this  distance  as  he  won 
the    race    in    1:17.1.    This    race 


turned  out  Id  be  the  biggest 
gainer  of  the  day  for  Williams 
when  a  Worcester  runner  and  a 
Fitchburg  State  runner  tangled. 
This  mishap  allowed  three 
Williams  runners  to  move  into 
second,  third,  and  fourth  places 
and  pick  up  all  the  points  in  that 
event. 

Distance  talent  Bo  Parker  '83 
put  together  his  best  race  of  the 
season  in  the  two  mile  in  which  he 
held  off  a  swift  competitor  from 
F^itchiiurg  State  and  won  by  two 
seconds  with  a  time  of  9:14.8. 
Parker's  superb  performance 
broke  the  hack  record  and  easily 


Women's  squash  earns  national  ranking  of  #  5 


The  Williams  Women's  Squash 
team,  consisting  of  Becky  Chase, 
Pam  Hansen,  Barbara  Riefler, 
Ros  Sareyan,  Elizabeth  Shorb, 
Lisa  Hosbein,  and  Laura  Katz, 
penetrated  the  ranks  of  the  Ivy 
league  this  weekend  at  the  Howe 
Cup.  After  a  grueling  weekend  of 
intense  squash,  the  women's 
team  earned  the  ranking  of  No.  5 
in  the  nation.  Consisting  of  seven 
matches,  the  team's  schedule 
included  two  matches  Friday 
afternoon,  three  Saturday  and 
two  Sunday  morning. 

Friday,    the    William's    team 


laced  the  forces  of  Colby  and 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
defeating  Colby  7-0,  the  team 
surged  on  to  down  Penn  6-1. 
Winning  these  matches  placed 
them  in  the  top  six,  and  thus  into 
the  A  tournament.  After  earning 
a  slot  in  this  tournament,  the 
team  encountered  two  days  of 
top-notch  competition. 

Saturday  they  played 
Princeton,  Dartmouth  and 
Harvard.  Despite  losing  all  three, 
the  team  put  up  a  hard  light. 
Captain  and  No.  1  Becky  Chase 
displayed  her  superb  skills  as  she 


Becky  Chase  '80,  Williams'  No.  1  player,  volleys  with  her  Yale  op- 
ponent during  the  Howe  Cup.  (photoby  Flocken) 


defeated  her  Harvard  opponent, 
who  IS  ranked  No.  7  nationally,  3- 
1.  After  losing  the  first  game  15-6, 
Becky  surged  on  to  win  the  next 
three  games  18-17,  15-10,  15-8. 
Saturday  allernoon  the  team 
suffered  a  lough  loss  to  the 
Dartmouth  team.  Demonstrating 
the  tenacity  of  the  team.  No.  2 
"Bull-Dog"  Pam  Hansen 
destroyed  her  Dartmouth 
opponent  3-0.  Following  this  lead, 
No.  7  Laura  Katz  pulled  out  a 
tight  match  with  the  scores  13-15, 
15-12,  15-10,  10-15,  15-12. 
Determination  and  constant 
improvement  marks  both  of 
these  women,  as  neither  had  won 
their  matclies  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  when  Williams  faced 
Dartmouth  in  a  dual  match. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  team 
faced  Yale  and  Brown.  Although 
the  team  lost  to  Yale,  they  moved 
forward  to  crush  Brown  6-1. 

Coach  Renzi  Lamb  expressed 
great  pride  in  his  team  and  the 
great  individual  efforts  that  lead 
to  their  No.  5  ranking.  However, 
speaking  for  the  whole  team 
Capt.  Becky  Chase  attributed 
their  No.  5  ranking  to  Coach 
Renzi  Lamb  "a  unique  man 
whithout  whose  superb  humor 
and  coaching  the  team  could  not 
have  done  so  well." 

Next  Saturday  the  team  will 
play  Vassar  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  home. 


qualified  him  for  the  NCAA  Div. 
Ill  New  Englands  at  Colby 
College. 

The  meet  rounds  out  the  team's 
regular  indoor  seasim  with  a 
record  of  seven  wins,  three 
losses,  and  one  tie.  Those 
qualifying  for  the  Div.  Ill  New 
Englands  at  Colby  will  have  two 
weeks  to  train  before  travelling 
to  Maine  to  compete  with  some  of 
the  best  small  school  competition 
in  New  England. 

One  of  the  winter  season's 
highlights  was  the  Eph 
tracksters'  impressive  victory 
over  Trinity  and  Little  Three 
rivals  Amherst  and  Wesleyan 
during  winter  break.  The  final 
score  was  unusually  lopsided 
Williams-824,  Amherst-46, 
Wesleyan-26,  Trinity-16'/2 . 
Williams  was  not  only  put  on  a 
display  of  truly  impressive 
personal  performances  by 
winning  eleven  out  of  sixteen 
events,  they  also  appeared  to 
have  great  depth  with   various 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Joe  Richardson  '82  breaks  the 
tape  to  win  the  mile  relay  against 
Fitchburg  State. 

(photo  by  Alexander) 


B-ball  loses  to  Amherst 


by  Sloven  Epslein 

The  defectors  came  to  play. 

Before  a  mixed  crowd  of  both 
Amherst  and  Williams 
supporters,  the  Lord  Jeffs  used 
their  height  advantage 
effectively  to  defeat  a  somewhat 
flat  Ephs  squad  80-64  in  Little 
Three  Competition  at  Amherst 
Saturday  night. 

The  loss  dropped  the  Ephs 
record  to  0-2  in  Little  Three  play 
and  a  somewhat  disappointing  7-9 
on  the  season. 

Almost  from  the  outset  the 
Jeffs  look  command.  They 
continually  u.sed  big  men  Rob 
Caseria,  Jim  Pettil  and  6'  7" 
senior  captain  Dan  Griffin  to 
penetrate  the  Ephs  zone  and  get 
inside  for  easy  hoops.  The  Jeffs 
also  hit  well  from  the  outside, 
making  29  of  55  field  goal 
attempts  for  a  percentage  of  .527. 

The  Ephs  shot  .500  from 
outside,  but  they  attempted  (and 
made)  only  four  while  the  Jeffs 
hit  22  of  24  free  throws.  This 
difference    in    charity    attempts 


spelled  defeat  for  the  Ephs. 

Hot  shooting  by  Dean  Ahlberg 
and  Al  Lewis  in  tlie  early  minutes 
kept  the  Ephs  close.  But  the  Jeffs 
broke  a  14-14  tie  with  8:30  left  in 
the  first  half  and  never  trailed 
again. 

After  trailing  32-26  at  the  half, 
it  appeared  that  the  Ephs  might 
stage  one  of  their  now  patented 
second-half  comebacks  and  pull 
out  the  contest.  Some  fine 
shooting  by  Andy  Straka  (12 
points,  5-9  from  the  floor)  and 
Ahlberg  brought  the  Ephs  to 
within  3,  45-42  with  about  13:00  to 
go. 

The  catalysts  at  this  point 
became  co-captain  Joe  Flaherty 
and  Lewis.  However,  each  time 
the  Ephs  closed  the  margin,  it 
seemed  the  Jeffs  countered 
either  hitting  an  outside  shot  with 
ease,  or  missing  the  shot  and 
tipping  in  the  offensive  rebound. 

Finally,  the  Jeffs  broke  the 
game  open  with  just  over  3:30  to 
go     with     a     string     of     eight 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Olympics  give  Ephs  a  new  road-trip  idea 


by  Brian  Gradle 

Today  marks  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  Winter  Olympic 
Games  .which,  despite  the  turmoil 
that-  has  swallowed  its  older 
brother,  the  Summer  Games,  will 
peaceably  proceed  in  the  quiet 
Adirondack  village  of  LdKe 
Placid,  New  York. 

Tour  operators  operating  out  of 
New  York  can  be  contacted  at 
(212)  765-3777  or  (212)  757-5458. 
For  information  on  availability  of 
tickets  being  sold  over  the 
counter  in  Lake  Placid,  call  the 
Lake  Placid  ticket  office  at  (518) 
653-4261. 

One  should  expect  to  pay  about 
$iq;$60  per  ticket  per  event, 
depending  upon  the  event  and  the 
seating. 

If  you  do  make  it  to  Lake 
Placid,  be  sure  that  you  arrive 
with  a  bulging  wallet.  The  prices 
on  everything  have  gone  up  in 
expectation  of  large  numbers  of 
unknowing  international  tourists. 
All  hotel  rooms  in  the  Lake 
Placid  Area  are  occupied  by 
Olympic  officials  and  the  media. 
However,  accommodations  can 
be  secured  at  neighboring  private 
residences,  and  will  cost 
anywhere  from  $25-$100  per 
person  per  night.  Information  on 
the  availability  of  private 
housing  is  obtainable  from  the 
Lake     Placid      Chamber     of 


Commerce  at  (518)  523-2445. 

It  also  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  take  a  dozen  PB  &  J 
sandwiches  along  with  you.  Lake 
Placid's  40  restaurants  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  only  4000, 
Bewtween  the  51,000  daily 
spectators,  media  personnel  and 
Olympic  people,  lines  for  the 
restaurants  are  certain  to  be 
monstrous.  It  will  also  be 
expensive.  Expect  to  pay  $20-$40 
for  a  full  sit  down  meal. 

If  you  decide  to  drive  to  Lake 
Placid,  take  Route  2  through 
Troy,  cross  the  Hudson,  and  get 
onto  1-87.  Take  1-87  north  to  Exit 
30.  Head  west  on  Route  9N  and 
Route  73  into  Lake  Placid.  If 
you'd  rather  (or  if  you  have  to) 
travel  by  bus,  there  is  a 
Trailways  bus  running  from 
Albany  to  Lake  Placid.  An 
advantage  to  taking  a  bus  is  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
$5  daily  charge  to  park  in  one  of 
the  lots  which  are  located  about 
Lake  Placid. 

For  those  al  the  Winter  Games, 
there  is  a  guarantee  of  both  great 
individual  and  team  efforts. 

The  speed-skating  brother- 
sister  combo  of  Eric  and  Beth 
Heiden  and  the  husband-wife 
team  of  Peter  Mueller  and  Leah 
Poulos-Mueller,  all  of  the  U.S., 
are  favored  to  win  six  of  the  nine 


races  in  tlie  event  between  them. 
Los  Angeles'  Linda  Fratianne, 
world  lillist  in  1977  and  1979,  is 
the  clear  favorite  in  women's 
figure  skating.  In  the  pairs 
ciiampionship,  Americans  Tai 
Babilonia  and  Randy  Gardner 
are  the  defending  world 
champions  and  are  co-favorites 
going  into  the  Games  with  the 
Russian  team  of  Rodnina  and 
Zaitsev. 

On  the  slopes,  look  for 
Sweden's  Ingemar  Stenmark, 
current  world  champion,  as  a 
good  bet  to  score  two  golds  in  the 
slalom  and  the  giant  slalom,  but 
American  Phil  Mahre  could 
capture  the  silver. 

"I'he  downhill,  which  many 
consider  to  be  the  most  thrilling 
event  of  the  Games,  will  be  a 
battle  between  three  or  four 
skiing  giants.  Swiss  teammates 
Peter  Mueller  and  Tony 
Buergler,  Austrian  policeman 
Peter  Wirnsberger  and  Canada's 
Ken  Read  all  have  a  chance  of 
winning. 

For  the  women,  Austria's 
Annemarie  Moser-Proell  is 
capable  of  winning  both  the 
downhill  and  the  slalom.  Moser- 
Prosell  is  a  daring  skier  who 
seems  to  attack  the  mountain 
when  she  skis. 

A    young    American    hockey 


club,  fresh  from  a  victory  in  the 
pre-Olympic  tournament  in 
December,  will  attempt  to  break 
the  Soviet  stranglehold  on  Winter 
Olympic  gold.  The  Soviets  have 
won  this  event  every  time  since 
1964,  and  are  favored  to  repeat  at 
Lake  Placid.  The  Soviet  team 
includes  almost  all  of  the  stars 
from  the  team  that  destroyed  the 
NHL  last  winter.  However,  the 
U.S.  squad  led  by  goalie  Jim 
Craig  could  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
medal  fight. 

In  the  bobsled  event,  an 
American  medal  is  highly 
unlikely.  However,  one  of  the 
U.S.  4-man  teams  includes  2 
black  athletes  who  will  be  the 
first  blacks  to  compete  in  the 
Winter  Olympics.  One  of  these 
bobsledders  is  1968  &  76  Olympic 
high  hurdling  medalist  Willie 
Davenport. 

The  following  is  a  brief 
highlight  of  events  for  the  Lake 
Placid  games: 

Tues.  Feb.  12:  ice  hockey. 
Wed.  Feb.  13:  opening  ceremony; 
men's  &  women's  luge, 
Thurs.  Feb.  14;  men's  downhill; 
ice  hockey;  women's  1500  meter 
speed  skating. 

Fri.  Feb.  15:  Figure  Skating 
(compulsory  and  ice  dancing); 
bobsled;    men's   women's  500 


meter  speed  skating. 

Sat.   Feb.    16:   ice   hockey,   luge 

5000  meler  speed  skating. 

Sun  Feb  17:  women's  1000  meter 

speed        skating;        women's 

downhill;  70  meter  ski  jumping; 

pairs  figure  skating. 

Mon  Feb  18:  men's  giant  slalom; 

ice  hockey. 

Tues  Feb  19:  men's  1000  meter 

speed  skating;    men's   figure 

skating;  men's  double  luge. 

Wed    Feb    20:    women's    giant 

slalom;     women's     3000    meter 

speed  skating, 

Thur   Feb    21:    women's    figure 

skating;     men's     1500     speed 

skating;  men's  free  skating. 

Fri    Feb    22:     men's    slalom; 

l)iathlon  relay;  ice  hockey. 

Sat    Feb    23:    men's    slalom; 

biathlon  relay;  ice  hockey. 

Sat  Feb  23:   men's  10,000  meler 

speed  skating;  four  man  bobsled; 

90  meler  ski  jumping;  women's 

free  skating. 

Sun  Feb  24:   four  man  bobsled; 

ice    hockey;    closing   ceremony. 

For  those  tlial  can't  make  it  to 
Lake  Placid,  ABC  television  will 
he  giving  extensive  prime  time 
coverage  to  the  Games.  Much  of 
the  coverage  will  be  on  a  same 
day,  although  delayed,  basis. 
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Student  protesters 
oppose    registration 


by  Steve  Spears 

A  crowd  of  nearly  350  people 
braved  sub-freezing 
temperatures  last  Tuesday  to 
participate  in  an  anti-draft 
registration  rally  sponsored  by 
the  Williams  Committee  to 
Oppose  the  Draft. 

"The  draft  is  a  political 
question,"  said  Jim  Coben  '79, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  rally. 
"People  are  being  manipulated  by 
politicians  (who)  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  draft  back  for 
five  years." 

Rally  organizers  said  their 
primary  purpose  was  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  draft 
registration  issue  and  its 
implications. 

"When  we  first  met,  we  weren't 
sure  what  to  do,  but  we  knew  we 
had  to  do  something,"  said 
organizer  Jane  Fischberg  '82. 
"Weheld  the  rally  to  get  people  to 
think  about  the  draft,  and  we 
succeeded  there." 

Political  Science  Professor 
Richard  Nuccio  delivered  an 
informal  speech  on  the  draft,  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  oil  interests. 

"I'm  concerned  about  people 
debating  for  or  against  war 
without  thinking  whether  or  not 
we  need  a  war,"  Nuccio  said. 
"From  the  extension  of  Soviet 
aims  in  Afghanistan,  Carter  has 
transformed  it  into  a  threat  to  our 
oil  supplies." 

Nuccio  launched  a  strong 
attack  on  Carter,  accusing  the 
President  of  waging  "war  for  oil" 
and  allowing  the  oil  companies  to 
drive  him  to  that  policy. 

"The  Carter  Doctrine  is  a 
guarantee  of  war  and  a  direct 
result  of  our  failure  to  create  a 
national  energy  policy,"  charged 
Nuccio. 

A  group  of  a  dozen  freshmen 
engaged  one  of  the  rally 
organizers  in  a  heated  debate 
behind  the  platform  where 
Nuccio  was  speaking.  The 
organizers  then  invited  Chris 
Grusheke  '82  to  present  the  pro- 
registration  point  of  view. 

Grusheke  expressed  a  concern 
about  America's  military 
preparedness.  "I  want  to  know 
that  we're  ready  if  we  need  to  be. 
I  don't  want  to  equate  nuclear 
war  with    registration,    though. 


...  All  of  us  at  Williams  have 
had  it  pretty  easy  up  to  here,  and 
if  government  is  for  the  people, 
then  we  have  to  give  something 
back  too." 

Fischberg  said  she  was  pleased 
that  people  expressed  a  view 
opposite  of  her  own.  "It  may 
sound  funny,  but  I  was  glad  to  see 
opposition,"  she  said.  "It  meant 
people  were  taking  us  seriously." 

Students  in  the  Williams  and 
Sage  entries  who  favored 
registration  hung  banners 
emblazoned  with  slogans  ranging 
from  "Gel  off  our  lawn — We're 
proud,"  to  "What  would  the 
hostages   say?"    Placards    of 
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Bert  Snow  '81  and  Bill  Cutler 
registration  rally  last  Tuesday. 


'80  entertained  a  crowd  of  350  shivering  protesters  at  the  anti- 

(Buckner) 


Judge  favors  Hirsch  in  court  proceeding 


by  Steve  Phillips 

District  Court  Judge  Bernard 
Lenhoff  awarded  Chuck  Hirsch 
'80  and  Bonnie  Schindel  '79  $7.40 
in  a  breach  of  contract  suit 
against  Bert  Marcus,  owner  of 
the  Williams  Co-op,  this  week  in 
the  Williamstown  courthouse. 

Hirsch  and  Schindel  are  owners 
of  Creative  Catchwords,  the 
student   business   that   sells    the 


The  "Copopulation"  T-shirt  as  it 
appeared  behind  the  counter  of 
the  Williams  Co-op,  January  IS. 

(Gledhlll) 


now-famous  "Copopulation"  T- 
shirts.  They  originally  sued  for 
$410.40,  charging  that  Marcus 
had  violated  a  verbal  agreement 
by  selling  copopulation  T-shirts 
at  times  when  he  was  not  given 
permission,  and  by  not  paying 
Hirsch  and  Schindel  the  agreed 
upon  $1.00  per  shirt  commission 
on  shirls  he  legally  sold. 

Marcus  denied  the  claim, 
explaining  that  he  kept  a 
copopulation  T-shirt  in  the  Co-op 
only  to  make  the  store  more 
interesting.  In  his  signed 
statement  to  the  court,  Marcus 
wrote:  "we  received  many 
requests  for  the  shirts  and  we 
sent  all  the  people  to  Mr.  Hirsch 
in  Baxter  Hall." 

Creative  Catchwords  was  able 
to  prove  in  court  that  the  Co-op 
had  sold  three  T-shirts  after 
September  6,  the  date  at  which  a 
previous  agreement  to  allow  the 
Co-op  to  sell  the  shirts  had  ended. 
This  was  the  basis  for  the  judge's 
decision.  Marcus  is  to  pay  the 
firm  $1.00  for  each  of  the  three 
shirts  plus  $4.40  for  court  costs. 

The  crux  of  the  case  was  a 
verbal  agreement  between 
Marcus  and  Hirsch  that  was 
made  sometime  last  fall.  Marcus 
told  a  Record  reporter  that  this 
agreement  was  made  near  the 
end  of  the  football  season  and 
allowed  him  to  sell  copopulation 
T-shirts  on  the  condition  thai  he 


pay  a  commission  of  $1.00  to 
Hirsch  for  every  shirt  sold. 

"Thai  agreement  was  for 
football  Saturdays  only,  if  they 
tried  to  contact  me  first,"  Hirsch 
said.  "No  shirt  should  have  been 
sold  after  Homecoming  Weekend 
without  my  permission. 

"On  January  15, , I  entered  the 
Co-op  and  saw  a  copopulation  T- 
shirt  hanging  behind  the  cash 
register  with  a  $5.00  price  tag  on 
il.  Bert  told  me  he  was  not  selling 
the  shirt,  only  pointing  to  it  and 
telling  interested  people  to  see 
me,"  Hirsch  testified.  He  then 
called  Matt  Sizing  '80  to  the 
witness  stand. 

Sizing  said  that  on  January  15, 


at  Hirsch's  request,  he  entered 
the  Co-op  to  try  to  purchase  a 
copopulation  T-shirt.  Sizing  said 
that  he  bought  the  shirt,  but 
noticed  later  that  he  was  given  no 
receipt.  Hirsch  produced  this 
shirt  in  court,  and  pointed  out 
that   it  was  missing  the  words 

"C.C.  Hirsch  1979." 

The  judge  interrupted  Hirsch 
several  times,  calling  his 
testimony  "speculative"  and 
reminding  him  that  "the  burden 
of  proof  rests  on  the  plaintiff"  in 
cases  such  as  these.  He 
repeatedly  called  upon  Hirsch  to 
prove  Ihat  Marcus  had  sold  more 
than  three  copopulation  T-shirts 
Continued  on  Page  8 


College    succeeds    in 
maintaining  landholdings 


Sfudents  engage  in  Democrofic  polifics 


by  Chris  McDermott 

Supporters  from  the  Williams 
Community  of  both  President 
Carter  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
held  organizational  meetings  two 
weeks  ago  in'anticipation  of  the 
First  Congressional  District 
caucuses  held  Sunday,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  State 
Primary  to  be  held  March  4. 

On  Tuesday  Jan.  29th  local 
Carter  supporters  held  their  first 
organizational  meeting.  Six 
people— including  one  Williams 
student— attended  the  meeting 
presided  over  by  Virginia 
Riordan,  chairman  of  the 
Williamstown  Democratic 
Committee.  The  agenda  of  the 
meeting  covered  organization  of 
the  Carter  primary  campaign  in 
Williamstown,  and  the 
mobilization  of  student  support 
on  the  Williams  campus.  Also 
discussed       was       campaign 


strategy,  both  on  the  state  and 
national  level. 

In  her  opening  remarks, 
Riordan  commented  on  the 
seeming  implausibility  of 
supporting  Carter  in  historical 
Kennedy  territory.  She  indicated, 
however,  that  she  sensed  a  recent 
shift  in  sentiment  away  from 
Kennedy,  especially  here  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  She 
cited  a  private  poll,  which  found  a 
greater  number  of  Carter  than 
Kennedy  supporters  in  Pittsfield 
though  that  city  had  previously 
been  presumed  to  favor  the 
Massachusetts  senator. 

Carter  backers  aim  to  mobilize 
this  "silent  support."  "Many 
people's  opinions  are  uncertain," 
observed  Howard  Stabler,  a 
Consultant  to  the  Williams 
Science  Departments,  in 
describing  the  "soft"  or  non- 
activist  Carter  support. 


The  President's  cause  will  be 
aided  by  any  stimulation  of  voter 
turnout.  "The  bigger  the  vote," 
Riordan  asserted,  "the  better  the 
Carter  vote."  In  this  area  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Carter 
supporters  is  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  enthusiasm,  drive, 
organization,  and  momentum 
that  will  get  voters  out  to  the  polls 
on  primary  day. 

Riordan  also  asserted  that 
student  participation  might  play 
a  crucial  role  in  accomplishing 
this  objective.  In  contrast  to  1976, 
she  noted,  Williams  students 
today  seem  "truly  apathetic"  to 
the  1980  campaign.  Manpower 
will  be  important,  since  the 
Carter  group  intends  to  canvass 
many  of  the  1800  registered 
Williamstown  Democrats  door- 
to-door  in  order  to  enlist  support 
for  Carter.  At  least  ten  students 
Continued  on  Page  8 


by  Eric  Schmitt 

Land  comprising  the  main 
College  campus  accounts  for  less 
than  17  per  cent  of  Williams'  total 
land  holdings. 

Sizable  tracts  in  other  parts  of 
Williamstown  represent  the  bulk 
of  the  College's  approximately 
2710  acres  (4.2  square  miles). 
Williams'  Hopkins  Forest  land 
accounts  for  roughly  1730  acres 
(64  per  cent)  of  the  total  holdings. 
The  ski  teams  use  a  large  portion 
of  the  380  acres  the  College  owns 
on  Berlin  Mountain;  everyone, 
and  everything,  from  cross- 
country runners  to  dairy  cows 
utilize  the  150  acres  of  the  Cluetl 
estate,  better  known  as  Stone 
Hill.  Several  faculty  homes  and 
commercial  businesses  are 
located  on  College-owned  land 
within  the  450  acres  of  the  main 
campus.  Also  included  in  this 
tract  is  the  100-acre  Taconic  Golf 
Club. 

Why  does  the  College  need  or 
desire  to  retain  this  land? 
According  to  Peter  Welanetz, 
Director  of  Physical  Plant, 
throughout  its  200-year  history 
the  College  has  been  in  the 
position  to  receive  and  purchase 
real  estate. 

"The  Hopkins  Forest  land  was 
a  gift  from  the  Hopkins  family," 
Welanetz  said.  "During  World 
War  II,  Williams  turned  the  area 
over  to  the  federal  government 
for  use  as  a  forestry  station.  The 
government  returned  the  land  in 
1960s  and  il  is  now  used  as  an 
environmental  study  area  for  the 


College."  Welanetz  said  the 
forest  could  also  serve  as  a 
potential  source  of  wood  fuel  if 
that  energy  alternative  ever 
became  necessary. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  Welanetz 
said,  the  men  and  women's  ski 
teams  have  practiced  at  Berlin 
Mountain.  No  commercial  resort 
exists  on  Berlin  Mountain  and 
Welanetz  said  access  to  the  area 
precludes  any  future 

development. 

In  the  past  the  College  has  both 
acquired  and  sold  other 
significants  pieces  of  land. 

"Williams  bought  the  1200-acre 
Mt.  Hope  Farm  in  1963  to 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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Spoiled  rich  kids? 

It's  no  wonder  Williams'  reputation  as  a  haven  for  spoiled  rich  kids 
lingers  on.  Last  weekend  we  proved  it  again. 

A  food  fight  in  Baxter  Friday  night  wrecked  the  dining  hall  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  line  had  to  be  closed.  Students  tossed  everything  from 
the  salad  bar's  lettuce  to  full  trays  of  custard  pies.  Even  the  vats  of 
salad  dressing  were  emptied  on  the  floor.  Director  of  Food  Services 
Ross  Keller  estimates  the  fight's  cost  at  more  than  $800. 

A  thousand  dollars  is  the  figure  Ransom  Jenks  of  Security  estimates 
for  damage  done  to  Mission  Park  over  the  week-end.  At  parties  both 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  students  vandalized  the  ground  floor 
bathroom,  tearing  urinals  from  the  wall,  knocking  down  partitions 
and  smashing  mirrors.  The  Dodd  House  party  featured  busting  locks  to 
student  storage  areas  and  yanking  telephones  from  walls. 

The  cost  of  all  this  destruction  should  be  enough  in  itself  to  outrage 
students.  Unless  those  responsible  for  the  damage  are  found,  or  decide 
to  turn  themselves  in,  we'll  all  pay.  The  costs  are  reflected  in  our 
tuition  and  house  maintainance  tax. 

But  we  pay  in  other,  more  important  ways.  Visiting  students  return 
to  their  colleges  and  tell  friends  that  fun  at  Williams  means 
wastefulness  and  violence.  Administrators  conclude  we  need  monitors, 
not  more  responsibility  in  College  decision-making.  Most  of  all,  we  as 
students  lose  respect  for  each  other  and  for  ourselves. 
Such  senseless  waste  should  embarrass  us  all. 

Veiled  Variety 


LETTERS 


A  strange  figure  is  jumping  up  and  down 
in  the  Armstrong  house  basement. 
Wearing  a  seedy  dark  suit  with  outdated 
narrow  lapels,  purple  sunglasses,  and  a 
nightmarish  hairstyle,  he  cuts  a 
conservative  figure  among  the  wild 
assemblage  at  this  punk  rock  party. 

"My  God,"  says  an  Armstrong  resident 
who  has  stumbled  upon  the  scene,  "that 
was  my  roommate  freshman  year!  What 
happened  to  him?" 

It  is  bitter  cold  in  the  freshman  quad,  yet 
hundreds  of  people  have  gathered  for  an 
anti-draft  protest  rally.  All  around  there  is 
talk  of  teach-ins,  conscientious  objectors, 
going  to  Canada.  Many  protesters  look  as 
if  they  just  stepped  out  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

"I  thought  this  was  1980,"  comments  one 
passerby,  "but  from  the  looks  of  these 
people  it's  1969." 


PURPLE  PROSE 

I'm  down  at  the  Log  arguing  the  draft 
with  my  right-wing  friends.  Typically,  my 
roommate  ends  up  calling  me  a 
communist.  Somehow,  though,  that  false 
label  doesn't  bother  me  when  it  comes 
from  someone  who  still  thinks  Nixon  is 
innocent.  In  fact,  I'm  glad;  I'd  worry  if  he 
started  to  agree  with  me. 

Diversity  lies  beneath  our 
overwhelmingly  similar  clothing  and 
stifling  pre-professionalism,  but  it  rarely 
surfaces.  Liberals  and  conservatives,  rich 
and  poor.  New  Yorkers  and  Californians, 
blacks  and  whites  all  look  the  same  despite 
deep  cultural  and  philosophical 
differences.  Only  a  threatening  issue  like 
draft  registration  can  reveal  many  of 
these  differences. 

The  admissions  department  did  not 
cause  Williams'  homogenity  by  accepting 
a  pack  of  similar  people  with  similar 
interests.  The  real  problem  is  in  the 
Williams  social  order  whih  discourages 
unorthodox  behavior  and  self-expression. 


Everyone  is  supposed  to  dress  a  certain 
way,  go  to  Amherst  games,  drink  beer, 
play  some  sport,  attend  parties,  and  go 
skiing  if  he  or  she  is  to  "fit  in"  here.  The 
pressure  to  conform  is  not  explicit  and 
certainly  not  malicious.  But  it  is  definitely 
discernible  to  anyone  who  doesn't  really 
feel  like  participating  in  any  one  of  these 
pleasures  of  Williams  life. 

Those  whose  interests  lie  elsewhere, 
such  as  the  people  who  ran  the  anti-draft 
rally  last  week,  are  seen  as  "nice  people 
but  kind  of  out  of  place."  Apparently  this  is 
(he  wrong  era  for  political  activism;  these 
people  "belong  in  the  Sixties". 

Much  of  the  compulsion  to  conform  is  the 
old  "peer  pressure"  of  high  school  days.  If 
"everybody  does  it",  you  feel  that  you  had 
better  also.  In  a  small  college  environment 
you  can'l  afford  lo  feel  left  out. 

So  most  of  us  conform,  or  at  least  don't 
dare  be  conspicuous  nonconformists.  One 
never  notices  the  nonconformists  at 
Williams;  usually  they're  hiding  out  at  the 
library,  The  pressure  to  conform  becomes 
more  severe  since  no  alternatives  are 
visible. 

A  friend  admitted  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  actually  liked  some  of  my  punk 
rock  records,  but  asked  me  not  to  tell 
anybody. 

In  the  end,  though,  nobody  really  wants 
to  conform.  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  half  of 
those  people  who  dressed  so  strangely  for 
the  New  Wave  Revue  don't  really  love 
punk  rock;  they  simply  wanted  to  dress 
differently— with  some  self-expression— 
and  get  away  with  it. 

We  should  be  willing  to  express  our 
"unpopular"  views  of  premarital  sex  or 
politics  without  worrying  what  they'll  say 
on  the  Quad  or  at  the  Park. 

We  should  stop  wearing  those  ridiculous 
looking  L.L.  Bean  boots  if  we  really  don'l 
like  them ,  or  not  go  to  the  Amherst  game  if 
we'd  rather  go  for  a  hike  in  the  mountains. 
Nobody  will    think  any  less  of  us. 

Rich  Henderson 
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Salaries  and  compensation 


To  the  editor; 

I  would  like  to  clarify  two  points  in  an 
otherwise  well-written  article  on  faculty 
salaries  in  the  Itecurd.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  Ihe  compensation  figures  cited  for 
assistant  professors  .(which  incidentally 
were  from  the  1978-79  academic  year).  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  reporters  before  they 
looked  up  these  figures  in  the  AAUP 
Bulletin,  compensation  figures  can  be  very 
misleading.  Salaries  are  more  useful  in 
making  rough  comparisons  with  other 
occupations  (a  student  getting  a  job  offer 
from  IBM  is  told  that  the  starting  salary  is 
$17,000-$18,000,  not  that  the  compensation 
is  $25,000).  As  derived  from  the  same 
AAUP  figures  that  the  reporters  used,  the 
average  salary  for  Williams  assistant 
professors  in  1978-79  was  about  $15,600, 
with  starting  salaries  significantly  lower. 

The  other  clarification  has  to  do  with  a 
quote  attributed  to  me.  I  did  say  that  most 
non-tenured  faculty  are  constantly  on  the 
market  for  other  jobs,  although  that  was  in 
the  context  of  other  academic  jobs.  The 
other  comment  came  in  a  slightly  different 
context.  The  main  thrust  was  that  some 
faculty  members  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
in  order  to  support  themselves  or  their 
families,  to  buy  a  house,  or  to  send  their 
children  to  college,  they  may  be  forced  to 
give  up  teaching  and  find  some  other 
occupation. 

Aside  from  these  minor  complaints  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  authors  for  a 
very  informative  article  on  faculty 
compensation.  I  think  it  is  helpful  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  be  aware  that  the 
faculty  and  staff  have  been  squeezed  very 
severely  by  inflation  and  that  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  alleviate  that  situation 
if  Williams  is  to  survive  as  the  kind  of 
college  we  all  wish  it  lo  be. 

Sincerely, 

Kim  Bruce 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


Salaries  and  Financial  Aid 


To  the  editor: 

A  clarification  must  be  made  in  one 
passage  appearing  in  the  Kenefick-Walker 
article  on  faculty  salaries  in  your  issue  of 
February  12th. 

The  article  is  quoting  Professor  Kim 
Bruce  as  he  comments  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  College  might  allocate  new 
income  derived  from  tuition  increases. 
The  passage  asserts  that  "50  per  cent"  is 
not  an  operative  one  and  the  adverb 
"automatically"  not  an  accurate  one. 

The  College  has  always  recognized  the 
obvious  fact  that  any  increase  in  costs  will 
necessarily  add  to  the  student  financial  aid 
budget.  Such  increases  cannot  always  be 
borne  by  financial  aid  parents,  so  it  is 
standard  procedure  to  secure  additional 
funds  each  year  from  the  operating 
income  of  the  College  in  order  to  maintain 
our  commitment  to  assist  a  significant 
number  of  Williams  undergraduates. 

Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 


Full-time  advisers 

To  the  editor: 

The  fine  article  on  Faculty  Salaries  in 
the  12  February  Record  includes  the 
statement  that  "for  the  last  two  years 
fewer  than  half  the  freshman  (faculty) 
advisers  have  been  full-time  faculty 
members."  Since  I've  heard  this  stated 
several  times  this  year,  I  think  it's  time  to 
correct  the  myth,  in  writing. 

Of  the  82  Faculty  Advisers  this  year,  58 
are  teaching  faculty,  including  9  Physical 
Education  instructors  and  2  emeriti 
professors.    Of    the    remainder,    6    are 


admissions    officers;    3,     librarians;     2, 
chaplains;  and  13,  administrators. 

For  78-79,  of  the  74  Faculty  Advisers,  51 
were  faculty  (including  4  Physical 
Education  instructors).  Of  the  remainder, 
6  were  Admissions  officers;  2,  librarians; 
10,  administrators. 

These  figures  do  not  change  the  point  of 
the  article  but  they  should  be  presented  in 
the  interest  of  accuracy. 

Sincerely, 
Lauren  R.  Stevens 
Dean  of  Freshmen 
Ed.'s  note:  The  Record  was  referring  to 
fuii-tinir  faculty  members.  Forty  one  of 
this  year's  82  Faculty  Advisors  teach  full 
time  as  assistant,  associate  or  full 
professors. 


Pro-registration 


To  the  editor: 
Concerning  draft  registration: 
Sign  me  up! 


Calvin  Schnure  '81 

Garrick  H.  Leonard  '80 

GailJ.IIupper'8U 

Micah  Taylor  '82 


Feminist  course 

To  the  editor, 

I  was  a  member  of  the  student-initiated 
course  on  Feminist  Thought  discussed  in 
the  29  January  1980  issue  of  The  Record 
and  would  like  to  describe  here  some  of  my 
frustrations  with  the  course. 

Students  sometimes  feel  that  if  they  did 
not  take  a  certain  course  on  a  subject  or  do 
well  in  the  course  then  they  have  no  right 
to  express  their  views  when  that  subject  is 
discussed.  Because  Williams  students  live 
in  constant  awareness  of  their  grades,  they 
are  anxious  to  please  their  professors  and 
so  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  co-opted. 
Anyone  who  has  a  different  and  definite 
point  of  view  is  judged  to  be  biased,  too 
"subjective"  in  their  thinking  to  trust.  In 
the  effort  to  be  serious-minded  there  is  an 
artificial  distinction  made  between 
subjectivity  and  objectivity— and  it  is 
assumed  that  nobody  takes  academic 
matters  personally.  Even  in  such  a  course 
as  Contemporary  Feminist  Thought, 
which  was  a  conscious  attempt  by  by 
students  to  be  responsi'ole  for  their  own 
education,  students  used  rather  narrow 
standards  by  which  to  judge  their 
successes. 

In  a  women's  studies  course  students 
must  learn  to  recognize  the  connections 
between  economic-social-psychological- 
philosophic  issues.  It  is  usually  the  case  in 
academics  that  such  issues  are  considered 
separately  by  the  experts  and  authorities 
of  each  field.  Those  of  us  who  were  part  of 
the  Feminist  Thought  class  had  high 
expectations  that  we  could  learn  how  to 
learn  in  a  cooperative  fashion  with  no  lone 
patriarch  to  guide  us  or  tell  us  finally  if  we 
got  it  right.  In  the  feminism  course  we 
were  always  aware  of  our  differences- 
nothing  was  self-explanatory— and 
sometimes  we  simply  could  not  agree 
where  to  begin  our  discussions  or  which 
terms  to  use.  The  discussions  which 
resulted  might  have  been  confusing  but  I 
do  not  consider  that  necessarily  bad.  It 
means  that  we  were  never  deceived  into 
thinking  we  had  exhausted  the  topic  of 
feminism  or  that  we  had  successfully 
explained  away  our  conflicts. 

Finally,  I  recognize  the  need  for 
structure  and  discipline  in  a  learning 
environment  and  the  need  for  instructors 
who  are  trained  to  help  students  become 
careful  thinkers  but  I  reject  the  idea  that 
students  can  only  really  learn  from  an 
instructor  and  because  of  that  teachers  are 
solely  responsible  for  the  success  or  worth 
of  a  course.  To  me  a  course  can  be  judged 
a  failure  when  students  participate  in  the 
learning  process  only  passively  without 
awareness  of  their  own  importance 
Student-initiated  courses  are  one  way  in 
which  students  can  demonstrate  their 
independence,  however,  students  should 
realize  that  all  classes  belong  to  them— 
they  only  need  lo  claim  them  as  their  own. 
Cheryl  Zeoli, '79 
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Williams  students  regard  honor  code  lightly 


by  Eric  Bjornliitid 

Last  summt'r  a  sludcnt  who  was  aboul  lo 
enter  Williams  as  a  freshman  decided  that 
he  could  not  sign  the  Williams  honor 
statement.  He  could  not  reconcile  one 
clause  of  the  honor  code,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Student  lluiulbuuk,  with  his  own  sense 
of  what  his  future  actions  might  be.  He  had 
no  doubts  about  his  personal  integrity  and 
very  much  wanted  to  attend  Williams;  but 
he  feared  he  would  be  unable  to  "turn 
someone  in."  This  student  wrote  a  letter  to 
Dean  Stevens  explaining  his  dilemma. 
Because  of  the  problem  he  did  not  come  to 
Williams  with  the  class  of  1983.  And  he  will 
never  attend  this  college. 

"Ignorance,  apathy,  and 
probably  cynicism  are  common 
even  if  premeditated  cheating 
is  not' 

This  past  semester  seven  students  came 
before  their  peers  on  the  Student  Honor 
Committee  for  violations  of  honor 
requirements  of  a  take-home  exam;  these 
students  admitted  to  collaboration  on  the 
exam  in  violation  of  explicit  instructions. 
Most  of  the  seven  were  juniors  and  seniors. 
Other  students  in  that  course  felt  that 
cheating  was  widespread,  and  that 
assessment  was  shared  by  the  instructors. 
Nor  were  these  students  the  only  ones  to 
appear  before  the  Honor  Committee 
during  the  semester.  Five  others  were 
judged  guilty  of  violating  the  pledge  of 
academic  honesty.  There  is  some 
academic  dishonesty  at  Williams;   there 


are  at  least  some  students  who  either  do 
not  understand  the  honor  code  or  do  not 
care  aboul  it. 

It  seetns  profoundly  ironic  that  a  student 
who  has  given  so  much  serious  thought  to 
the  meaning  of  the  honor  code  and  to  his 
own  feelings  ultimately  cannot  attend 
Williams  while  most  or  all  of  the  rest  of  us 
have  never  seriously  considered  why  the 
code  exists  or  what  it  means.  And  it  is  not 
that  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
student  who  refused  to  sign  the  statement; 
in  fact  I  think  he  greatly  misinterpreted 
what  the  code  requires.  But  his  refusal  to 
sign  has  challenged  those  of  us  on  the 
Honor  Committee  to  examine  our  own 
responses  to  the  code  and  has  compelled  us 
to  try  to  evaluate  the  status  of  the  C(xle 
throughout  the  College  community. 

This  reflection  has  been  somewhat 
disturbing.  I  doubt  very  much  that  a 
significant  part  of  the  College  community 
is  blatantly  or  knowingly  dishonest.  But 
many  or  even  most  Williams  students  have 
never  thought  about  their  responsibilities 
under  the  code.  Ignorance,  apathy,  and 
probably  cynicism  are  common  even  if 
premeditated  cheating  is  not,  Few 
students  have  a  clear,  unambiguous  idea 
of  where  the  threshold  of  plagiarism  lies, 
and  fewer  still  lose  any  sleep  thinking 
about  it.  In  the  words  of  one  Williams 
senior,  "Most  sludents  sign  it  and  forget 
it." 

This  kind  of  apathy  toward  the  code 
threatens  not  only  the  honor  system  but 
also  the  educational  and  academic  quality 
of  the  institution.  Preserving  trust 
between  students  and  faculty  and  among 
students  is  vital  to  the  operation  of  the 
college.     Numerous    conversations    with 


faculty  members  have  convinced  me  that 
this  "atmosphere"  of  trust  is  a  very  real 
and  important  thing.  Certainly  most 
faculty  members  have  a  positive,  trusting 
view  of  college  students.  But  they  often 
feel  insulted  or  deceived  if  someone  cheats 
or  plagiarizes  in  their  class. 

Every  year  the  honor  committee 
discusses  the  general  lack  of  student 
awareness  of  the  honor  system.  These 
discussions  have  led  to  the  current 
practice  of  asking  every  student  at  the 
beginning  of  each  academic  year  to  sign  a 
statement  that  she  or  he  has  read  and 
understands  the  honor  code.  Also  for  the 
last  several  years  the  chairman  of  the 
Student  Honor  Committee  has  spoken  to 
Junior  Advisors  and  to  freshmen  during 
Freshman  Days  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  honor  code.  Other 
ideas  have  been  suggested  and  some  have 
been  tried.  But  the  problem  will  remain 
until  the  typical  Williams  student  gives  it 
some  thought. 

This  year's  Honor  Committee  has 
instituted  several  changes  which  we  hope 
will  be  improvements.  Most  importantly, 
the  committee  has  begun  the  practice  of 
publishing  in  the  Kecurd  a  summary  of  all 
cases  which  are  judged  to  be  violations  of 
the  honor  code.  As  we  wish  to  continue  the 
tradition  of  keeping  cases  anonymous, 
these  summaries  mention  no  names  or 
courses.  But  the  committee  believes  that 
the  college  community  should  know  that 
the  honor  code  is  being  enforced.  This 
policy  aims  at  assuaging  the  concerns  of 
faculty  members  who  are  reluctant  to 
bring  cases  to  the  committee  either 
because  they  fear  a  "hand  slap"  or  a 


College  relies   on   honor  system 


by  Charles  Dew 

Most  Williams  students— the 

overwhelming  majority— do  not  cheat.  If 
they  did,  the  Honor  Committee  would  be  in 
perpetual  session,  and  fortunately  this  is 
far  from  the  case.  We  meet  more  often 
than  any  of  us  would  wish,  however,  and 
there  is  clearly  cause  for  convern  in  the 
growing  frequency  with  which  our 
meetings  are  called,  I  think  in  all  fairness, 
however,  that  the  appropriate  place  to 
begin  any  discussion  of  the  current 
condition  of  the  honor  system  at  the 
College  is  to  underscore  the  positive  side  of 
the  picture. 

We  hear  almost  no  cases  of  cheating  on 
examinations  given  at  a  scheduled  hour  in 
an  assigned  classroom.  We  have  had  no 
cases  of  this  sort  brought  before  us  this 
year,  and  those  with  much  longer  service 
on  the  committee  than  I  report  that 
cheating  on  scheduled,  class-administered 
exams  is  exceedingly  rare.  As  an 
undergraduate  at  Williams  in  the  late 
1950s,  I  never  saw  a  single  instance  of 
cheating  of  this  sort  during  the  four  years  I 
was  here,  and  apparently,  and  happily, 
that  state  of  affairs  continues. 

We  do  consider  a  few  cases  of 
plagiarism,  generally  involving  the 
copying  of  published  work  as  the  student's 
own.  Professors  at  Williams  know  the 
sources  in  their  field,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  call  instances  of  this  sort  of  cheating 


Professor  of  History  Charles  Dew  serves 
as  the  faculty  chairman  of  the  Honor 
Committee. 

(Pynchon) 


to  our  attention.  I  do  not  know  if  all  cases 
of  plagiarism  are  detected,  but  it  is  clearly 
an  extremely  risky  business  for  those  who 
do  not  want  an  honor  code  violation  on 
their  Williams  College  record. 

By  far  the  most  common  form  of 
cheating  occurs  on  take-home 
examinations.  One  must  be  very  careful 
here  not  to  give  the  wrong  impression.  I 
am  convinced  that  cheating  on  take-home 
exams  is  not  universal,  or  anything  like  it. 
If  it  is,  the  Honor  Committee  has  not  had  it 
brought  before  us  by  faculty  members  who 
give  take-home  exams.  But  a  recent  case 
involving  collaboration  by  seven  students 
on  a  take-home  examination  (reported  in 
the     Record     on     December     11,     1979) 


'The  take-home  examination  is, 
without  question,  the  chief 
threat  to  the  honor  system  at 
Williams   as   it   exists    today.' 


prompted  the  instructor  who  gave  the 
exam  to  fear  that  others — many  others- 
may  have  been  involved.  The  evidence 
was  not  there,  however,  to  bring  additional 
students  to  a  hearing  before  the  Honor 
Committee. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  take-home 
examination  is,  without  question,  the  chief 
threat  to  the  honor  system  at  Williams  as 
it  exists  today.  Present  and  former  faculty 
members  of  the  Honor  Committee  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  are  in  total 
agreement  on  this  point.  As  one  long-time 
member  of  the  committee  put  it,  "in 
recent  years,  most  of  the  cases  of  violation 
that  have  reached  the  Committee  have 
arisen  from  situations  in  which 
examinations  were  given  outside  the 
traditional  classroom  setting."  This  is  a 
subject  for  serious  faculty  consideration 
and  deliberation. 

Eric  Bjornlund,  the  student  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  spoke  very  effectively  on 
the  question  of  take-home  exams  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  faculty,  and  I 
hope  his  comments  made  the  impression 
they  deserve.  The  Honor  Committee  has 
the  subject  on  its  agenda  and  will  be  taking 
it  up  in  the  near  future. 

One  final  observation.  The  honor  system 
is  vital  to  the  continued  functioning  of  the 


College  as  an  academic  institution.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  trust  one  another.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  assume  that  honesty  and 
integrity  are  the  norm  when  students  turn 
in  their  work.  The  alternatives  are,  in  my 
opinion,  totally  unacceptable  and  smack  of 
a  police-state  atmosphere:  carefully 
monitored  examinations,  rigidly- 
constrained  paper  topics,  constant  quizzes 
to  try  to  ferret  out  those  who  might  have 
gotten  away  with  something  on  some  other 
piece  of  work. 

My  fear  is  that  if  the  honor  code  is 
compromised  in  one  area,  the 
deterioration  may  spread  to  other  areas 
that  appear  at  present  to  be  largely 
untouched.  We  have  a  problem  with  take- 
home  examinations.  That  much  is  clear. 
The  extent  of  the  problem— the  exact 
dimensions  of  it— I  honestly  do  not  know. 
But  I  think  every  member  of  this  academic 
enterprise— student  and  faculty,^  alike— 
should  be  concerned  about  it.  We  all  have  a 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  the  honor 
system,  and  if  it  starts  to  unravel,  the 
consequences  will  be  extremely  grave  for 
the  entire  College  community. 

If  formal  measures  are  offered  to 
address  problems  concerning  the  honor 
code  at  future  faculty  meetings,  I  hof)e  the 
motions  will  get  the  careful  and  measured 
discussion  that  they  deserve,  I  hope 
students  also  realize  the  significance  of  the 
honor  system  to  them,  A  little 
consciousness-raising  about  how  fragile  an 
institution  it  is,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
what  we  do  here,  might  be  good  for  all  of 
us. 


Eric  Bjornlund  '80  is  the  student  chairman 
of  the  Student  Honor  Committee. 

(Pynchon) 

response  which  is  excessively  harsh.  We 
hope  that  making'  committee  actions 
public  will  increase  awareness  in  general 
and  thus  provide  a  further  deterrent  to 
violations  of  the  honor  code. 

Public  criticism  will  encourage  thought 
about  the  principles  which  the  honor 
system  represents  and  might  even  lead  to 
further  improvements  in  the  procedures  of 
the  system. 

The  committee  has  also  supported  the 
Comniillee  on  Educational  Policy  (CEP) 
in  discouraging  take-home  exams  because 
such  exams  clearly  present  an  honor 
problem.  We  recently  presented  to  the 
faculty  our  position  that  certain  types  of 
take-homes  should  not  be  allowed.  (This 
included  "closed  book"  take-homes  and 
certain  other  ones  with  severe  time 
limitations).  Such  a  position  makes  me 
somewhat  uncomfortable  because  I  feel 
our  honor  pledge  should  not  be  conditional 
upon  the  amount  of  temptation  or  class 
competition  which  exists.  But  all  students 
have  to  be  concerned  whenever  there  is 
even  an  appearance  of  dishonesty  as  often 
seems  to  happen  in  classes  with  take-home 
exams. 

Finally  there  has  been  much  discussion 
among  committee  members  about 
reinstituting  the  honor  pledge  on  all 
written  work.  (Several  departments  still 
require  such  a  pledge).  A  few  years  ago  I 
might  have  regarded  that  type  of 
requirement  as  an  insult  to  my  integrity, 
especially  given  that  I  have  already  signed 
the  Williams  honor  statement.  Now  I 
wonder  whether  the  increased  use  of  the 
pledge  might  heighten  awareness. 

President  Carter  would  probably  go  so 
far  as  to  term  our  current  attitude  toward 
the  honor  code  a  "malaise,"  I  would  not 
rank  it  in  importance  with  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  unemployment, 
inflation,  urban  blight,  racism,  or  sexism. 
But  within  the  context  of  the  college 
community  the  honor  code  should  be  of 
importance,  and  threats  to  the  honor 
system  should  be  of  concern. 

We  cannot  allow  competitiveness  and 
striving  for  grades  to  take  perverse  forms. 
Cynicism  about  pledges  of  honesty  may  be 
inevitable  in  our  post-Watergate  society, 
but  our  commitments  to  each  other  cannot 
and  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Like  the 
person  who  would  not  sign  it,  we  must  take 
take  the  honor  code  seriously. 


Guidelines  to  Academic  Honesty 

1 )  A  direct  quotation  (whether  a  single  word  or  a  phrase,  sentence,  paragraph,  or 
series  of  paragraphs)must  always  be  identified  by  quotation  marks,  by  indenting  and 
single  spacing,  or  by  reduced  type  size  of  the  quoted  material,  and  a  note  must  be  used 
to  state  the  exact  source. 

2)  A  paraphrase  of  the  work  of  another  must  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  a  note 
stating  the  source. 

3)  Indebtedness  to  the  specific  ideas  of  others,  or  the  summarizing  of  several 
pages,  even  though  expressed  in  different  words,  must  be  acknowledged  by  a  note 
stating  the  source. 

4)  Every  instance  of  the  use  of  another  student's  laboratory  reports,  computer 
programs,  or  ottier  material  material  must  be  acknowledged  by  a  note. 

5)  Even  the  use  of  a  student's  own  previous  work  must  be  acknowledged;  ttius,a 
student  must  obtain  the  prior  permission  of  all  instructors  concerned  before  sub- 
mitting substantially  the  same  paper  in  more  than  one  course. 
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99's  reflect  initiative,  diversity 


Charlie  Scholtz  '82,  spent  January  backpacking  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains with  Dartmouth's  Outward  Bound  program.  Scholtz  took  this 
picture  of  his  comrades  on  their  final  expedition,  which  culminated  in 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Carrigan.  (Scholtz) 


Viewpoint 

Hostages  in  history 

by  Peter  Frosl,  Prof,  of  History 

As  we  think  about  what  to  do  in  Iran,  it  may  be  helpful  to  recall 
that  in  1948,  Chinese  Communist  militants  seized  the  US  Consulate  in 
Mukden,  held  its  occupants  hostage  for  13  months,  and  released  them 
only  after  levying  fines  and  forcing  silent  witness  at  spy  trials. 

The  occupation  reflected  Chinese  anger  at  American  interference 
in  their  civil  war.  As  early  as  1945,  an  American  marine  named  John 
Birch  had  died  helping  Nationalist  troops  race  Communist  ones  into 
areas  liberated  from  Japan;  later  rightwingers  would  call  his  mar- 
tyrdom the  first  American  casualty  of  the  Cold  War.  It  was  in  China 
too  that  US  priests  joined  the  militantly  anti-Communist  Legion  of 
Mary,  and  that  Watergate  tough  guy  E.  Howard  Hunt  found  his 
happiest  days. 

This  was  not  the  whole  story,  of  course,  for  many  Americans 
glorified  the  Communists.  But  it  was  enough  to  convince  Mao  that  he 
should  distinguish  between  Americans  as  individuals  and  their  hostile 
government.  He  therefore  declared  US  embassy  property  illegal,  and 
stimulated  if  not  ordered  the  Mukden  takeover  in  November  1948. 

Soon  Representative  Fulton  (R-Penn)  offered  himself  as  a  sub- 
stitute, the  American  Legion  urged  troops  be  sent,  and  five 
Republican  Senators  thundered  that  "the  loss  of  face  is  beyond 
calculation."  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  sent  an  unprecedented 
note  to  thirty  nations  asking  for  help,  but  got  a  disappointing  public 
response.  Only  when  the  militants  got  bored  where  the  hostages 
released  after  allegedly  appropriate  fines  and  the  forced  witness  of 
individuals  on  trial  for  spying. 

I  mention  all  this  because  it  shows  that  the  Iranians  are  not  all  that 
unusual.  Periodically  we  seem  to  back  odd  combinations  of  moder- 
nizers,  landlords,  militarists  and  bureaucrats  both  good  and  bad  in 
ways  that  are  barely  compatible  with  normal  conceptions  of  national 
sovereignty.  Meanwhile  we  humiliate  others  with  our  racism,  or 
suggest  values  that  revolutionaries  feel  corrupt  social  discipline.  Like 
the  Ayatollah,  Mao  considered  this  to  be  "cultural  imperialism".  He 
believed  that  it  could  only  be  removed  through  the  deliberate  use  of 
terror 

I  also  want  to  stress  the  value  of  patience.  Acheson  was  cruelly 
lampooned  in  1949  for  suggesting  that  China  would  someday  hate 
Russia,  but  of  course  he  was  right.  Let  us  avoid  ineffectual  but  highly 
irritating  escalations,  and  wait  for  the  Ayatollah's  wounds  to  heal. 
Who  knows?  In  the  next  crisis,  the  Iranians  may  be  our  staunchest 
friends. 


Iiv  (;ri')>  WatchiiKUi 

This  past  Winter  Study,  while 
most  of  us  were  wallowing  in  beer 
suds,  watching  the  Three  Stooges 
and  praying  for  more  snow, 
approximately  250  students  were 
engaged  in  independent  99 
projects,  pursuing  interests 
outside  the  scope  of  this  year's 
WSP  catalogue.  The  diversity  of 
99  projects  is  reflected  by  titles 
ranging  from  "Tanzanian 
Villages"  and  "Oceanics  Project 
in  Greece"  to  "Fiction  Writing  in 
India"  and  Reza  Pahlavi's  "Oil 
Policies  of  OPKC". 

Many  of  those  with  99s  chose  an 
individual  project  as  a  means  ol 
working  in  the  field  of  their 
career  interest.  Kristan  Dale  '81, 
a  Chemistry  major,  worked  at 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Research  Center  in  Manhattan, 
investigating  a  drug  by  the  name 
of  "ara-c"  that  can  help  to  cure 
leukemia.  She  attempted  to 
purify  this  chemical  to  determine 
why  it  draws  positive  responses 
in  some  leukemia  patients  and 
yet  fails  to  affect  others.  Dale 
found  that  "ara-c"  corresponds 
to  proteins  which  only  some  of  us 
have.  This  discovery  should  lead 
to  prescription  of  the  drug  only  to 
those  who  will  benefit  from  it, 
relieving  those  who  wouldn't  of 
the  possibility  of  unpleasant  side 
effects. 

Philip  Abercrombie's 
"working  in  the  South  Bronx" 
was  another  "in  the  field"  99. 
Aborcrombie  '80  conducted  a 
series  of  interviews  with 
members  of  the  People's 
Development  Corporation,  a  non- 
profit  c  0  m  m  u  n  i  t  y  -  r  u  n 
organization  which  renovates  old 
neighborhood  buildings  in  what  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  worst  ghetto  areas  in  the 
country. 

Abercrombie  said  he  found  the 
People's  D  o  V  e  1  o  p  m  e  n  I 
Corporation  involved  not  only  in 
building  renovation  but  also  in 
many  other  aspects  of 
community  upkeep.  The 
corporation,  founded  by  a  single 
concerned  citizen  in  1973,  now 
consists  of  a  small  group  of  full- 
time  workers  (funded  largely 
through  city  aid)  engaged  in  the 
heavy  load  of  administrative 
work  necessary  to  apply  for  city, 
state,  and  federal  housing  aid. 
Once  the  funds  come  through,  the 
People's  Development 
Corporation  cleans  out  the 
abandoned  buildings  and  then 
contracts  with  construction  firms 
to  complete  the  major  repairs. 

Three  students  learned  about 
wilderness  survival  in 
Dartmouth's   Outward   Bound 


program.  The  program  included 
three  groups  of  about  ten 
students  each  and  lasted  for  24 
days.  In  exchange  for  the  $650 
fee,  the  participants  received 
food,  tents,  and  hiking 
etiuipment.  The  program  was 
broken  up  into  a  four  part 
schedule  consisting  of  three 
group  outings  and  one  solo  in 
which  each  participant  spent 
three  days  on  his  or  her  own. 
Much  of  this  year's  Outward 
Bound  program  was  conducted 
on  the  Dartmouth  Land  Grant  in 
the  White  Mountains  near 
Canada. 

Charles  Scholtz  '82,  a  Williams 
participant,  said  the  Outward 
Bound  program  was  not  only  a 
good  break  from  the  books  but 
also  a  challenge  that  was 
"mental  as  well  as  physical". 

On  various  expeditions  during 
the  month,  Scholtz  learned  to 
snowshoe,  to  ski  cross  country,  to 
use  crampons  for  peak  ascents 
and  to  build  up  his  mapping  and 
navigational  skills. 

Sarah  Carrig  '81  and  David 
Langworthy  '82  traveled  to  Paris 
on  a  project  which  investigated 
the  Beaubourg,  France's 
controversial  new  art  museum. 
The  museum  houses  a  collection 
of  20th  century  art  and  was 
designed  to  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  French  society. 

Langworthy  and  Carrig  said 
they  were  intrigued  by  the 
controversy  surrounding  the 
Beaubourg.  Many  of  the  French 
people  feel  that  the  Center  is 
gawdy  and  find  its  contents 
inconsistent  with  the  high  quality 
tradition  of  French  culture,  they 
reported.  But  others,  they  said, 
stood  by  the  Pompidou's 
assertion  that  one  must  not 
separate  art  from  life. 

i'roy  Elander  '81  encountered 
another  part  of  the  world  with  his 
99  project,  entitled 

"Opthalmology  in  Nigeria". 
Elander  accompanied  his  father, 
an  eye  surgeon,  on  an  American 
program  called  F.O.C.U.S. 
(Foreign  Opthalmology  Care 
from  the  United  States)  in  which 
American  doctors  donate  their 
services  for  one  month.  Elander, 
a  pre-med  student  at  Williams, 
served  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father  in  surgery  three  days  a 
week,  and  in  seeing  eighty  to  a 
hundred  patients  twice  a  week. 
He  would  have  been  legally 
unqualified  for  many  of  these 
tasks  in  the  U.S. 

The  Elanders  worked  in  a 
small  hospital  in  the  wilds  of 
south-eastern  Nigeria,  where 
running  water  and  electricity 
were  frequently  unavailable  and 


Dean  Oakley  serves  double  duty 


by  Bob  Scott 

In  light  of  recent  concern  over 
faculty  salaries  and  the 
competitiveness  of  Williams  to 
hire  top  scholars,  the  position  of 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  continued  to 
grow  in  importance.  This  job  is 
currently  held  by  Francis 
Oakley. 

Both  a  scholar  and  able 
administrator,  Mr.  Oakley  has 
one  of  the  most  diverse 
backgrounds  on  the  faculty.  Born 
and  reared  in  England,  Oakley 
received  his  B.A.  and  a  Masters 
in  History  at  Oxford,  earning 
First  Class  Honors  in  the  Final 
Honor  School  of  Modern  History. 
During  this  time  he  also  served  in 
the  British  Army  and  did  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Medieval  Studies  in 
Toronto. 

A  medievalist.  Professor 
Oakley  embarked  on  his  career 
as  an  educator  at  Yale.  He  taught 


for  two  years  at  Yale,  and 
obtained  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
There,  he  joined  the  Williams 
faculty  in  1961  as  a  lecturer  in 
History. 

Promoted  to  assistant 
professor  in  1962,  associate 
professor  in  1966,  and  full 
professor  in  1980,  Oakley  now 
serves  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  as 
well.  While  President  Chandler  is 
away  on  his  two  month 
Sabbatical,  Oakley  is  the 
College's  Acting  President. 

As  described  by  Mr.  Oakley, 
the  duties  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
arc  quite  broad  and  touch  upon 
many  sensitive  issues.  First,  he  is 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of 
faculty  and  curricular  affairs  at 
the  College.  This  includes  being 
advisor  for  Ford,  Fulbright,  and 
other  faculty  fellowships,  dealing 
with  requests  for  leaves,  and 
handling  any  personal  problems 
within   the   faculty    that    might 


arise  throughout  the  year.  He 
also  assists  departments  in  the 
recruitment  of  professors  and 
resolves  academic  problems. 

His  second  area  of 
responsibility  concerns 
educational  policy  and 
committee  work.  Oakley  serves 
ex-officio  on  the  committees  of 
Appointments  and  Promotions 
and  Educational  Policy.  This 
means  he  recommends 
membership  on  faculty 
committees  and  assists  in  tenure 
decisions.  He  also  serves  as  the 
Affirmative  Action  Officer  for  the 
faculty. 

A  teacher  and  scholar  as  well 
as  an  administrator,  Oakley  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  scholarly 
journals  and  has  served  as  an 
editor  of  The  Berkshire  Ilovicw. 
His  four  books  include  The 
Poliliial  Thought  of  Pierre 
DAilly;  Creation:  The  Impact  of 
an  Idea;  Council  Over  Pope  and 


most  recently  The  Medieval 
Experience.  Oakley  is  considered 
an  authority  on  the  Papacy  and 
has  commented  extensively  on 
manv  Popes  including  John-Paul 
H. 


Francis  Oakley  is   Dean  of 
Faculty. 


Ihe  temperature  was  usually  in 
the  high  90's. 

As  a  part  of  his  99  project 
Elander  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
disadvantages  of  Ihe  F.O.C.U.S. 
program,  centering  primarily  on 
the  great  problems  created  by 
the  lack  of  communication 
between  doctor  and  patient.  He 
said  he  found  the  language 
barrier  to  be  the  greatest 
handicap  of  the  program, 
because  of  Ihe  difficulties  it 
created  in  establishing  relations 
of  confidence  and  trust  between 
the  patients  and  the  doctor  a 
formidable  task. 

Some  of  this  year's  99  projects 
consisted  of  efforts  by  students  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the 
community.  Sophomores  James 
Hoch  and  Edward  Cobden  did  a 
study  of  dorm  heating  called 
"Whether  Weather  Wastes 
Walls".  These  two  sophomores 
monitored  the  temperature 
changes  in  one  of  the  dorms  on 
campus  to  determine  the  twenty- 
four  hour  fluctuation  caused  by 
changes  in  heat  levels.  (Heating 
is  set  lower  between  midnight 
and  six  a.m.  in  many  of  the 
dorms). 

Hoch  and  Cobden  also 
conducted  a  school-wide  survey 
to  determine  during  which  time 
slots  students  would  prefer  to 
have  their  rooms  heated. 
Students  chose  the  6-10  a.m.,  6-10 
p.m.,  and  10pm -2 a.m.  slots.  The 
survey  would  only  be  relevant  if 
Ihe  school  had  to  shut  down  all 
heating  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  a 
prospect  which  Hoch  admits 
would  be  unlikely. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  of 
all  the  99's  was  "Wheels  Across 
America,"  the  cross  country 
bicycle  trip  taken  by  Mike 
Behrman  '80,  Steve  Colt  '81,  Phil 
Harrow  '81  and  Bill  Holt  '81. 
These  four  students  bicycled  in  31 
days  from  San  Diego,  California 
to  Jacksonville  Beach,  Florida, 
covering  roughtly  2300  miles. 
Though  the  trip  began  with  the 
idea  of  doing  a  study  of  their 
physiological  development  over 
Ihe  journey  (involving  stress 
tests)  as  well  as  keeping 
individual  diaries,  the  focus 
changed  after  its  approval  by  the 
WSP  committee,  when  Darrow, 
Colt,  Holt  and  Behrman  decided 
to  turn  it  into  a  fund-raising 
project. 

The  group  chose  OXFAM,  an 
American  program  for  world 
hunger  relief  and  agricultural 
development,  because  of  its 
national  exposure  and  its 
prominent  role  in  Cambodian  aid, 
according  to  Darrow. 

Some  students  chose  to  get 
even  further  away  from  the 
academic  rigors  of  Sawyer 
library.  Matt  Cole  '80  worked  on  a 
pig  farm  for  his  99  project, 
entitled  "Intensive  Pork 
Production".  Cole  spent  a  week 
at  the  Inpork  hog  raising  farm  in 
Eagle  Bridge,  New  York 
studying  their  new  barn,  which 
will  make  the  firm  the  biggest 
hog  breeder  in  the  state. 

Not  everyone  involved  in  a  99 
project  chose  to  leave  the 
campus.  Thomas  Stone  '80 
remained  at  Williams  in  pursuit 
of  his  project's  goal;  "Searching 
for  Reality".  In  his  journey  into 
the  twilight  zone,  Stone  was 
accompanied  by  the  works  of 
Carlos  Castaneda,  Jorge  Luis, 
Borges,  and  Carlos  Fuentes.  By 
month's  end.  Stone  had  found  his 
search  to  be  for  the  most  part  "a 
toss-up". 

Stone  said  that  while  he  didn't 
find  reality,  he  did  discover  that 
"reality  can  be  whatever  you 
choose  to  make  it."  Stone 
believes  this  to  have  been  at  least 
a  partial  victory. 
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CDE  students 
lit  from 

undergrads 

by  Kamla  Prasad 
In  1959,  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  allowed  Williams  to 
establish  the  Center  for 
Development  Economics  (CDE). 
Located  in  former  fraternity 
house  St.  Anthony  Hall,  on  Route 
?.  across  the  street  from  Wood 
House,  the  Center  offers  an 
intensive  one-year  program  in 
those  areas  of  economic  analysis 
and  quantitative  techniques  most 
directly  relevant  to  economic 
policy  making  in  developing 
countries. 

Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  program,  students  receive 
the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Development  Economics  degree, 
They  then  return  home  to  use 
their  Williams  education  for 
solving  problems  unique  to  third 
world  countries.  In  the  20  years 
since  its  founding,  the  Center  has 
been  a  school  and  a  home  for 
hundreds  of  students  from  48 
countries. 

With  only  about  20  seats 
available  per  class  and  because 
of  strict  eligibility  requirements, 
admission  to  the  program  is 
highly  selective.  Prospective 
students  must  be  college 
graduates  from  developing 
countries,  with  at  least  two  years 
experience  in  the  public  sector  of 
government. 

As  part  of  an  extensive 
interviewing  process,  Williams 
professors    teaching     in     the 

Viewpoint 


program  travel  (o  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  to 
meet  the  candidates.  Once 
accepted,  the  student  must 
complete  a  summer  prepatory 
program  in  Boulder,  Colorado  to 
improve  his  English,  learn  a  bit 
of  American  culture,  and  brush 
up  on  his  economics.  Each 
student's  costs,  which  come  to 
about  $15,000,  are  cAvered  by 
government  fellowship 
programs,  the  United  Nations, 
the  World  Bank,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  a  host  of  other 
institutions. 

Differences  in  language  and 
culture  prevent  most  of  the 
students  from  feeling  to  tally 
comfortable  when  interacting 
with  Americans.  Kuchimwa  J. 
Jurango  of  Tanzania  echoes  the 
opinion  of  many  graduates: 
"When  we  first  came  here,  we 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  and  be 
friendly  with  people.  Often  we 
felt  isolated  because  we  didn't 
know  what  to  say." 

Graduate  students  have  the 
same  problems  with  living  in 
Williamstown  as  undergrads. 
Though  they  enjoy  the  scenery 
and  fresh  air,  they  find  prices  on 
Spring  Street  outrageous  and 
complain  about  being  isolated 
and  limited  by  poor 
transportation.  Many  also 
wonder  whether  Williams 
provides  them  with  a  typical 
American  cultural  experience. 
Academically,  CDE  students 
have  far  more  problems  than 
undergraduates.  Their  academic 
load  is  intense.  Students  often 
stay  up  until  2:00  or  3:00  a.m.  to 
finish  reading  assignments. 
Frederick  Moses  from  India,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Center 


Draft  fuels  new  cold  war 


by  David  Breuer 

With  the  imminent  revival  of 
the  bureaucratic  machinery 
necessary  for  draft  registration, 
it  is  time  for  people  to  start 
thinking  seriously  about  the 
politics  of  draft  resistance,  and 
the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
revival  of  the  draft.  It  is  crucial 
that  any  movement  to  stop  the 
military  draft  be  linked  to 
stopping  the  rampant  militarism 
and  war  hysteria  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  today. 

The  justification  for  the 
increasing  military  build-up  is 
supposedly  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  But  the  U.S.  has 
been  expanding  its  military 
posture  for  some  time  now,  with 
the  MX  missile  program, 
creation  of  a  rapid  deployment 
strike  force,  and  particularly  the 
NATO  decision  to  install  nuclear 
missiles  in  Western  Europe.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  has  recently 
been  moving  closer  to  a  de  facto 
alliance  with  China  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  events  do  not  justify  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan- 
hut  the  Carter  administration  is 
using  the  invasion  and  the 
situation  in  Iran  to  try  to  make 
the  American  people  support 
insane  levels  of  military  spending 
and  preparation  while  enduring 
social  austerity  in  the  U.S. 

Since  the  so-called  "volunteer 
army"  is  comprised  mainly  of 
those  who  are  "conscripted"  for 
economic  reasons,  there  are 
those  (such  as  Milton  Friedman 
and  "libertarians")  who  oppose 
the  draft  because  it  would  limit 
the  "free  choice"  of  those  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  not  to 
join  the  military,  and  this 
opposition  does  not  come  from 
any  objection  to  increased 
militarism  and  new  foreign 
adventurism  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  essential  that  those 
opposing    the  draft    do    so    not 


because  they  want  others  to  fight 
those  wars  but  because  they  do 
not  want  these  wars  to  be  fought, 
and  because  they  do  not  want  a 
remilitarization  of  United  States 
society. 

Jimmy  Carter's  twisted 
concept  of  "equal  rights"  for 
women  means  an  equal  right  to 
be  registered  and  drafted.  If 
people  get  tangled  up  in  the  issue 
of  "whether  women  should  be 
drafted,"  they  can  lose  sight  of 
the  issues  of  the  draft  itself  and 
opposition  to  this  new  cold  war 
ideology.  The  only  advantage  to 
having  women  be  subject  to 
registration  and  the  draft  is  that 
there  will  then  be  twice  as  many 
people  saying  no  to  the  draft  by 
refusing  to  even  register,  much 
less  be  drafted,  and  by  actively 
getting  involved  in  anti-cold  war 
politics. 


ten  years  ago,  "This  reading  is 
not  like  reading  a  novel.  You 
have  to  be  careful  about  each 
word."  Taking  five  courses  of  a 
variety  much  more  intense  than 
undergrads  experience,  graduate 
students  at  the  Center  "cover  in 
one  semester  what  undergrads 
take  two  years  to  complete," 
says  Rita  Dillon,  coordinator  of 
the  Center's  activities. 

Students,  though  perhaps 
overworked,  have  few  gripes 
about  the  Center's  academic 
program.  The  courses  in 
development  planning, 
employment  and  income 
distribution,  and  agricultural 
development,  to  name  a  few,  deal 
not  with  theory  but  with  real 
problems  that  the  students  will 
have  to  face  when  they  return 
home.  Emphasis  is  put  on 
discussion.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  aspect  of  the  program  is 
that  a  student  is  able  to  discuss 
situations  prevalent  in  his 
country  with  people  from  other 
developing  countries,  who  will 
often  have  different  insights  on 
the  same  problem. 

The  Williamstown 
environment,  as  well  as  the  rustic 
home-like  setting  of  St.  Anthony 
Hall,  is  essential  to  providing  the 
especially  warm  and  friendly 
atmosphere  that  pervades  the 
Center.  Whether  Center  students 
are  playing  in  a  ping  pong 
tournament  in  the  old  initiation 
room,  organizing  a  country  night, 
or  watching  the  evening  news  in 
the  pool  room,  a  very  close  bond 
between  them  is  obvious.  They 
work  and  play  as  one  big,  happy 
family. 

The  bond  that  Center  students 
feel  for  each  other  and  for 
Williams  continues  well  after 
they  graduate.  Dillon  says  that 
graduates  are  always  writing  to 
her  to  find  out  news  on  everyone 
else.  One  has  even  returned. 
Pavie  Sicherl  of  Yugoslavia  has 
taken  time  off  from  the 
University  of  Ljubljana  to  come 
back  to  Williams  and  teach  for  a 
semester.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
Williams  alums,  Center 
graduates  are  loyal  to  their 
school  and  Dillon  says  that  "all 
write  fondly  of  the  Village 
Beautiful."  Many  even  go  so  far 
as  to  name  their  first  son,  not 
William,  but  Williams. 

The  extraordinary  success  of 
the  Center  for  Development 
Economics  over  the  past  20  years 
has  been  blemished  by  the  nearly 
total  absence  of  interaction 
between  graduate  students  and 
Williams  undergraduates.  Many 
excuses  have  been  made  for  the 
segregation  of  the  two  groups. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  valid 
reasons  are  the  difference  in 
maturity    between    grads    and 


Students  at  the  center  for  Developmental  Economics  learn  about Thirf" 


World  problems 

undergrads  and  the  intensity  of 
studies  at  the  Center,  both  which 
make  fraternizing  difficult. 

Attempts  in  the  past  to  unite 
these  two  elements  of  the  campus 
have  been  half-hearted  and, 
therefore,  futile.  A  few  years  ago, 
an  attempt  made  to  associate 
grads  with  Row  Houses  failed. 
This  year's  attempt  to  force 
interaction  by  sending  Center 
students  to  Greylock  and  Baxter 
for  dinner  has  also  met  with  little 
success.  Dean  O'Connor 
acknowledges  that  "probably  we 
could  and  should  do  more." 


(Kraus) 

Yet  it  is  Williams  under- 
graduate students  who  chose 
cither  out  of  ignorance  or 
indifference,  not  to  associate  with 
Center  students.  Maybe  we  do  not 
care  about  the  cultural 
opportunities  and  the  friendship 
they  have  to  offer  us.  Possibly  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  return  to 
their  native  countries  this 
summer,  after  having  spent  nine 
months  at  Williams,  without  any 
conception  of  what  campus  life  is 
like. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers  | 


cumpllod  by  Lisa  Quinii 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Twenty-five  students  created  a 
disturbance  at  an  anti-draft  rally 
at  Columbia  University  on  Jan. 
30.  The  pro-draft  demonstrators, 
carrying  a  large  American  flag, 
crashed  the  rally  15  minutes  after 
it  had  begun  and  attempted  to  rip 
anti-draft  posters  from  the  walls. 
A  scuffle  ensued  and  one  anli- 
draft  student  set  a  smaller 
American  flag  ablaze.  Students 
stationed  by  the  organizers 
within  the  crowd  to  handle  such 
an  occurrence  quickly  subdued 
thesituation,  and  the  rally,  which 
600  other  students  attended, 
continued. 

The  Kurnurd  director  of 
security  reports  that  plainclothes 
guards  are  patrolling  the  Butler 
Library  stacks  to  "combat 
exhibitionism  and  other  lewd 
behavior".  Whistles  are  given  out 
to  all  Barnard  and  Columbia 
women  upon  entering  the  stacks, 
to  be  used  should  they  be 
"annoyed  or  approached". 

Male  flashers  have  been 
reported  frequenting  the  library, 
but  as  of  yet  the  whistles  have  not 


been  used, 

Bryii  Mawr,  PA 

Bryii  Mawr,  upon 

recommendation  from  the 
Investment  Responsibility 
Committee  (IRC),  has  filed  a 
resolution  that  IBM  "withdraw 
all  assets  which  it  presently 
holds"  in  South  Africa, 

A  supporting  statement 
condemned  South  African 
investments,  claiming  that 
"computer  sales  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  white  minority 
government  to  control  its 
citizens,  infringe  on  their 
privacy,  and  implement  its  policy 
of  while  supremacy". 

Middlibury,  VT 

John  B,  Anderson,  Republican 
presidential  candidate, 
addressed  a  "capacity"  crowd  on 
the  iMiddlobury  jampus.  He  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  upon 
stating  that  he  was  "opposed  to 
registration  and  opposed  to  the 
draft"  and  he  asked  that  the 
"hawkishnes3"  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  be  turned  toward  domestic 
concerns.  He  also  strongly 
advocated  energy  conservation 
to  solve  the  current  crisis. 
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Widely  held  suspicions  were  confirmed  on  Friday  as  the  Eph  swimmers  proved  they  will  swim  in-or 
onanything.  The  Ice  Swimming  Relay  was  one  of  the  many  Winter  Carnival  contests  held  at  Cole 
".   .'  (Buckner) 

Field. 
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'  'Fantasticks ' '  approaches  name 


Eban  Goodstein  (left)  and  Will  Layman  (right)  teach  Toby 
Williams  (middle)  the  less  pleasant  aspects  of  life  in  "The  Fan- 
tasticks."  (Buckner) 

Local  talent  meets  criticism 


by  Charles  Merzbacher 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years 
there  has  been  a  rising  interest  in 
New  Wave  and  Punk  music  here 
at  Williams.  After  the  New  Wave 
Revue  concert  this  past 
Thursday,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  unconvincing  and  hollow 
performances  of  all  of  the 
impersonating  bands  in  the 
recent  past  are  not  being 
gradually  transformed  into 
something  innovative  and  sincere 
but  are  rather  becoming  the 
norm  for  student  entertainment. 

It  is  alarming  that  so  much  of 
the  wealth  of  imagination  to  be 
found  around  this  campus  is 
being  funneled  into  such  a 
fruitless  pursuit.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  is  a  shame  to  see  that  the 
local  musicians  and  actors  feel 
free  to  mimic  artists  who  are 
calling  out  to  us  from  areas  of 
real  and  actual  crisis,  and  who 
are  trying  to  advance  a 
movement  which  should  release 
us  from  the  burdens  of  retentive 
imitation  and  financial 
considerations  instead  of  making 
us  their  victims. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  attack  a 
student  band  for  copying  the 
stars,  when  the  same  formula  has 
traditionally  been  used  on  all 
American  campuses,  but  the  rise 
of  groups  such  as  the  Clash  and 
the  Sex  Pistols  in  this  country  is 
something  of  a  special  case, 
demanding  new  criteria  for 
evaluation.  The  majority  of 
popular  music,  including  the 
Cars  and  Nick  Lowe,  and 
probably  Blondie  and  Elvis 
Costello  as  well,  is  produced  with 
at  least  one  eye  following  the 
commercial  reaction.  Thus,  to  re- 
package it  and  serve  it  up  to 
masses  of  uncommitted  listeners 
doesn't  fundamentally  jar  with 
its  nature.  A  great  deal  of  Punk 


music,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
developed  as  an  unadulterated 
and  direct  response  to  personal 
difficulties  and  specific  social 
conditions.  This — with  a  driving 
beat  to  move  it  along — is  in  fact 
all  there  is  to  most  Punk  songs. 
For  this  reasons,  outside  of  the 
sheer  energy  that  it  generates, 
most  of  us  must  settle  for  an 
almost  sociological  oblique 
appreciation  of  British  Punk, 
almost  sociological  appreciation 
of  British  Punk,  since  it  does  not 
generally  relate  to  our 
immediate  experiences.  To  make 
a  vaudeville  act  out  of  this  kind  of 
expression  is  therefore  not 
simply  a  hopeless  undertaking, 
but  also  an  insult  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the 
songs. 

Still,      music      critic     John 
Rockwell  of  the  New  York  Times 
once  pointed  out  that  Americans 
Continued  on  Page  7 


by  John  K.  Setear 

"The  Fantasticks"  is  the 
longest-running  off-Broaaw:iy 
show  in  history.  Written  by  a  pair 
of  University  of  Texas  alumni 
who  have  produced  little  of  note 
since,  "The  Fantasticks" 
premiered  in  1960.  It  is  still 
running,  its  low-cost  staging  and 
consistently-entertaining  music 
the  prime  reasons  for  its  amazing 
success. 

"The  Fantasticks"  is  a  simple 
play,  and  the  version  directed  by 
Jennifer  White  that  played  on  a 
tiny  stage  at  the  Log  last 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  was  true  to  that  simplicity. 
The  performances  were  all 
clearly  delineated  and 
understandable,  even  if  none 
were  brilliant. 

The  acting  was  certainly 
adequate  for  the  exaggerated 
characterizations  of  the  script, 
although  no  profundity  beyond 
that  inherent  in  the  boy  meets- 
loses-regains  girl  scenario  was 
visible— despite  some  gratuitous 
attempts  at  modern  cynicism. 
The  singing  of  the  players  was  in 
general  adequate  for  the  Log 
setting,  and  the  choreography 
made  excellent  use  of  the  small 
stage. 

Steve  Bowers,  whose  cynically 
suave  confidence  as  the  bandit 
and  pluck  in  reading  the  pseudo- 
sophisticated  verse  of  the 
narrator  is  to  be  commended, 
demonstrated  he  is  a  much  better 
dramatist  than  singer  by  opening 
the  show  with  "Try  to 
Remember."  Bowers'  spotty 
breathing  and  lackluster  tone 
robbed  the  piece  of  its  beauty.  He 
was  much  more  effective  singing 
less  exquisite  melodies,  giving  an 
entertaining  chronicle  of  several 
varieties  of  rape  in  "It  Depends 
On  What  You  Pay,"  including 
those  drunken,  military,  on 
horseback,  in  Eastern  costumes, 
and  even  romantic. 

His  clients  for  the  purchase  of 


the  rape,  who  eventually  decide 
upon  "first  class,  with 
moonlight,"  were  played  by  A.  J. 
Moor  and  Steven  Rebarber. 
Fathers  of  the  young  couple 
whose  romance  forms  the  plot's 
anchor,  the  two  harried  parents 
decide  that  an  attempted  rape 
foiled  by  the  young  man  will 
cement  the  couple's  affections 
and  allow  the  two  fathers  to  drop 
the  charade  of  a  feud  between  the 
two  families  they  have  been 
perpetuating. 

"Never  Say  No"  is  the  maxim 
of  child-rearing  the  two  fathers 
adhere  to  in  a  witty  duet 
explaining  how  pretending  to 
forbid  the  marriage  of  -their 
children  will  ensure  it.  Moor  and 
Rebarber  played  the  witty  duet 
for  all  it  was  worth,  their  voices 
strong  and  well  blended,  and  the 
simple  slyness  of  the  fathers 
perfectly  conveyed  by  the  two 
actors.  Their  later  duet,  "Plant  a 
Radish,"  changes  their  subject  of 
smug  insights  from  children  to 
vegetables,  but  Moor  and 
Rebarber  rendered  it  with  the 
same  homey  charm. 


Between  the  two  fathers'  duets, 
a  swordplay  of  swashbuckliness 
astonishing  for  the  size  of  the 
stage  and  a  successfully-foiled 
rape  results  in  smiles  all  around 
and  a  happy  ending  to  the  first 
act. 

The  second  act  chronicles  the 
general  ickiness  of  the  world 
outside  the  fathers  gardens, 
beginning  with  a  pair  of 
lackluster  songs  and  finally 
concluding  with  a  reprise  of  "Try 
to  Remember." 

Throughout  the  show.  Lis 
Bischoff's  strong  voice  was  clear 
and  well-adapted  to  the 
mercurial  moods  of  the  young 
woman  she  portrays.  Toby 
Williams  also  sung  pleasingly, 
although  only  within  a  fairly 
narrow  range.  Of  his  many  duets 
with  Bischoff,  the  best  was  the 
well-loved  "They  Were  You." 
Melodious  and  sappy  as  the 
climactic  song  for  a  musical 
should  be,  this  duet's  charming 
harmonies  and  near-saccharine 
lyrics  were  flatteringly  displayed 
by  Bischoff  and  Williams. 


Knack  lacks  innovation 


by  Larry  Sissoii 

The  question  was  whether 
Knack-song-writer  Doug  Fieger 
would  stop  singing  about  little 
girls'  underpants.  To  an  extent, 
he  has  slowed  down,  but  on  But 
Uie  Little  Girls  Lhiderstand  (the 
group's  second  album),  much  of 
the  fast-fun  glory  of  last  year's 
Get  The  Knack  is  pursued,  and  in 
similar  fashion. 

The  album  opens  with  the 
current  single,  "Baby  Talks 
Dirty,"  musically  and,  of  course, 
lyrically  not  a  little  unlike  "My 
Sharona."  The  new  song  is  more 
conipositionally  sophisticated, 
and  encouragingly,  this 
sophistication  works.  Another 
"sophistication"  on  the  album 
turns   up    in    the    record's    last 


New  Wave  Revue  opens  Carnival 


by  Duffy  Graham 

The  New  Wave  Revue  kicked 
off  Winter  Carnival 

entertainment  Thursday  night  at 
the  Jesup  Auditorium.  The  show 
featured  nearly  all  styles  of  new 
wave  music,  with  songs  ranging 
from  The  Clash  to  The  B-52's  to 
The  Cars.  Members  of  The  Vans, 
along  with  special  guests, 
provided  the  musicianship. 

The  show  opened  with  the 
juvenile  sounds  of  The  Ramones. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  too  many 
songs  were  done  (five),  the 
opening  was  far  from  lethargic 
and  provided  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  rest  of  the  show.  Steve 
Case  usually  sang  lead  vocals, 
and  though  his  voice  is  not 
distinctive,  it  is  strong,  and  he 
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controlled  the  audience's 
attention  with  his  roaming  stage 
presence. 

Next  up  was  a  Blondie  tune, 
"Hanging  on  the  Telephone", 
with  Sheila  Walsh,  taking  the 
Deborah  Harry  role.  Walsh's 
voice  was  pleasing  and  effective, 
but  in  this  Blondie  song  she  was 
drowned  out  by  the 
instrumentals.  Walsh  could  be 
better  appreciated  later  in  Patti 
Smith's  "Gloria." 

The  Revue's  most  entertaining 
piece  was  The  B-52's  "Dance  This 
Mess  Around."  Walsh  and  Case 
play-acted  the  quarrel  depicted 
in  the  song's  lyrics.  Walsh 
strutted  the  stage  and  begged  "in 
the  name  of  love"  for  Case  to 
dance,  while  Case  stood  still  and 
silently  played  it  cool  before 
condescending  at  the  song's  end 
and  agreeing  to  "shake,  shake-a- 
bake shake".  Another  B-52's  song 
performed  with  excellence  was 
"Planet  Claire".  Lead  singer 
Case  held  a  walkie-talkie  to  the 
mike  for  the  introductory  static 
and  beeping  sounds,  and 
keyboardist  Peter  Miller  carried 
out  the  space  sounds  with 
tantalizing  exactitude. 

Larry  Sisson,  Bert  Snow,  and 
Scott  Sherman,  along  with  Case 
and  Miller,  formed  the  core  of  the 
Revue  group.  Sisson  played  a 
serious  and  steady  guitar,  while 
Snow  handled  the  bass  and 
Sherman  took  the  drums.  Tom 
Marshall  picked  up  the  lead 
guitar  on  a  few  numbers,  and 
while  he  is  talented,  his  flashy, 
outgoing  style  was  somewhat 
inappropriate.  Feltch  made  a 
convincing  David  Byrne  of  the 


Talking  Heads,  with  his  long, 
lanky  build  and  subdued,  eerie 
voice.  The  Head's  "Psycho 
Killer"  was  one  of  the  Revue's 
more  captivating  renditions.  For 
one,  his  Bowie  number,  Feltch 
donned  a  dress. 
A  piece  which  showed  potential 
Continued  on  Page  7 


track,  "How  Can  Love  Hurt  So 
Much."  The  Knack  here  pours  on 
the  syrup,  with  a  sappy  and  over- 
sentimental  string  section  which 
backs  lyrics  as  incisive  as  "Love 
is  life  with  a  sigh." 

The  rest  of  the  album  is  not  so 
vacuous,  however.  Like  Get  The 
Knack,  Girls  Understand  is  an 
"influences  album,"  the  chief 
among  the  musical  inspirations 
still  being  The  Beatles.  "Mr. 
Handleman"  is  The  Knack's 
attempt  at  "Maxwell's  Silver 
Hammer";  "It's  You"  aims  for 
"From  Me  To  You."  And 
"(Having  a)  Rave  Up"  and  "I 
Want  Ya"  both  absolutely  steal 
the  harmony  "ooo's"  from  "I 
Saw  Her  Standing  There." 

At  their  most  obnoixous.  The 
Knack  over-imitate.  The  inner- 
sleeve  photo  blatantly  plagiarizes 
scenes  from  The  Beatles  film  "A 
Hard  Day's  Night."  When 
affecting  more  "wide-ranging" 
vocal  styles  (as  did  McCartney), 
Fieger  often  errs.  On  "Tell  Me 
You're  Mine,"  for  example,  his 
"new"  voice  is  really  laughable, 
and  considerably  forced. 

The  remainder  of  the  songs 
trace  various  other  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Sheila  Walsh,  backed  by  Peter  Miller,  was  the  most  exciting  vocalist 
at  last  Thursday's  New  Wave  Revue.  (Pynchon) 
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Purple  Key 
reorganizes 
and  revises 

The  Purple  Key  Society,  best 
known  for  its  administration  of 
Admission  tours  and  campus 
activities,  is  currently 
undergoing  a  major  revision  both 
in  its  internal  organization  and  in 
the  services  it  provides. 

At  a  series  of  dinner  meetings 
last  week,  President  Lee 
Shackelford  met  with  four 
committees  which  will  v/ork  on 
specific  problems  and  areas:  On- 
going Serviees,  Special  Events, 
Admissions,  and  Inner-Key 
Functions.  A  particular  problem 
this  year  was  the  frequent  failure 
of  student  tour  guides  to  report  to 
the  Admissions  Office. 

Shackelford  said  she  hopes  that 
this  problem  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
Purple  Key  visibility  on  campus 
and  a  general  lack  of 
cohesiveness  within  the  club,  will 
be  solved  through  the  workings  of 
these  committees. 

"The  changes  so  far  are  more 
in  attitude  than  anything 
concrete,"  Shackelford 
explained.  "People  want  to  get 
involved  in  giving  tours,  but  they 
just  don't  know  how.  There  is  also 
the  need  for  more  of  a  group 
effort  with  people  supporting 
each  other.  If  people  have  a  sense 
of  commitment,  a  sense  that  their 

Sea  semester  Dean 
visits  Williams 

James  F.  Millinger,  Dean  of 
Sea  Semester  of  the  Sea 
Education  Association  in  Woods 
Hole,  Massachusetts  will  visit 
Williams  on  Wednesday, 
February  20.  A  lunch  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  noon  in  the  Dodd 
House  dining  room. 

Sfea  Education  Association 
offers  a  one  semester  program 
structured  to  provide  college 
undergraduates  with  a  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical 
introduction  to  the  sea.  Sea 
Semester  is  designed  to  form  a 
regular  part  of  college 
undergraduate  education. 


work  is  appreciated,  they'll  be 
more  willing  to  deveote  the  time 
required." 

An  immediate  result  of  the 
society's  new  image  is  the 
Special  Events  CommiUee's 
campaign  to  teach  students  the 
college  songs,  "The  Mountains", 
"Comt  Fill  Your  Glasses",  and 
"Yard  by  Yard,"  which  will  be 
launched  at  this  Saturday's 
Amherst-Williams  Varsity 
basketball  game.  Members  will 
distribute  copies  of  the  songs  and 
the  Ephlats  will  lead  the  crowd  in 
song. 

This  will  be  followed  up  with 
other  orograms  in  weeks  to  come 
including  a  discount  night  at  the 
Log.  "We'd  like  to  make  this  an 
annual  campaign,"  Shackelford 
said.  The  committee  will  also  be 
involved  with  planning  Parents' 
Weekend  this  spring  and  the 
freshmen  Purple  Key  Fair  this 
Fall. 

Giving  tours  and  helping  the 
Admissions  office  with 
prospective  students  visiting 
campus  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
Purple  Key's  main  function.  Last 
fall  this  section  of  the  club  was 
reorganized  by  training  new  tour 
guides,  mainly  freshmen,  and 
forming  a  new  tour  schedule.  The 
new  tour  slots  survived  through 
Fall  semester  when  more 
prospectives  than  ever  before 
visited  the  campus.  During 
Winter  Study  very  few  guides 
showed  up  for  their  tours;  this 
disorganization  was  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  the  present 
revision. 

In  addition  to  keeping  track  of 
membership  in  the  society,  the 
"Inner-Key  Functions" 
committee  will  attempt  to  form  a 
"Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister" 
program  to  help  freshmen 
members  bridge  the  gap  between 
being  freshmen  and 

upperclassmen.  The  On-Going 
Service  Committee  will  deal  with 
publishing  the  sports  rosters  for 
Home  games  and,  more 
importantly,  with  the  problem  of 
incorporating  transfer  and 
exchange  studens  into  the  student 
body.  "The  close-knit  nature  of 
the  freshman  class  that  lives 
separately  and  the  small 
upperclass  houses  makes  it 
difficult     for     newcomers    to 


Knock  knocked 


Continued  from  Page  6 
Knack's  early  influences.  Instead 
of  (again)  including  a  Buddy 
Holly  song,  with  "Hold  On  Tight 
and  Don't  Let  Go"  Fieger  writes 
his  own.  "The  Feeling  I  Get" 
reeks  of  Phil  Specter,  and  Ray 
Davies'  (of  the  Kinks)  "The  Hard 
Way"  is  also  included. 

This  Davies  song  may  in  fact 
tell  the  whole  story  of  The  Knack 
album.  That  Feiger  and  his  band 
still  cling  to  Get  The  Knack's 
teen-lust       subject       matter 


(somehow  even  on  "The  Hard 
Way")  is  ultimately  the  new  LP's 
defeat.  For"TeensTalkingDirly" 
is  made  utterly  trivial  when 
shown  next  to  The  Kings'  playful 
devotion  to  growing  up.  Fieger 
should  learn  that  deliberately 
trying  to  "stay  young"— 
especially  in  rock  music — is  the 
surest  way  to  "grow  old"  fast. 


iiik'grale.  If  you  come  in  as  a 
junior,  you  may  feel  lost."  The 
parlicular  problem  of  transfers 
living  together  in  so-called 
"transfer  ghettos"  at  Prospect 
House  and  Mission  Park  will  also 
be  a  concern. 

The  committee  is  currently 
planning  a  meeting  of  transfers, 
Key  members  and  Dean  Mclntire 
to  discuss  this  problem  and  make 
suggestions.  An  idea  already 
suggested  is  an  activity  booklet  to 
be  issued  twice  a  year  containing 
information  about  all  campus 
organizations,  their  presidents 
and  the  person  to  contact  to  join 
the  group.  The  present 
organization  marks  the 
culmination  of  a  six-month  effort 
of  the  society  to  define  the  clubs 
functions  and  increase 
cohesiveness. 

"The  previous  system  was  not 
viable,"  Shackelford  said. 
"Rather  than  a  service 
organization,  the  Purple  Key 
deteriorated  into  a 

conglomeration  of  individual  tour 
guides.  First  semester  this  yea.- 
was  spent  on  increasing  a 
committed  membership.  The 
goal  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
is  to  gel  these  committees 
working  and  to  get  everything  in 
writing  so  the  group  won't  have  to 
start  from  scratch." 


Students  criticized — 


Continued  from  Page  6 
are  not  attracted  to  reggae  music 
out  of  an  interest  in  and  a  respect 
for  the  religion  of  Jab,  with  its 
biblical  contortions  and  its 
canonization  of  Haile  Selassie 
but  i-ath<'r  out  of  an  en- 
joyment of  Ihe  performance. 
So  it  is  in  Punk  that  Joe 
Strummer's  delivery  surely 
dominates  what  he's  saying  when 
we  hear  him  sing  about  London 
burning  with  boredom.  But  his 
performance  in  turn  only  has 
genuine  force  because  of  his 
complete  commitment  to  and 
understanding  of  his  music.  This 
can  not  be  the  case  when 
Williams  students  play  "God 
Save  the  Queen." 

On  a  less  emotional  level,  it 
should  be  argued  that  Punk 
music  is  less  an  art  of  mastery 
and  finesse  than  of  concepts  and 
energy.  It  is  a  field  for  playing 
with  ideas  and  experimenting 
with  forms  rather  than  for 
exercising  technique  for  its  own 
sake.  While  a  painter  may  learn 
something  about  control  and 
exactitude  by  copying  a  Titian  or 
a  Durer,  his  careful  reproduction 
of  a  work  by  Warhol  or  Duchamp 
would  not  yield  any  significant 
lesson.  Likewise,  imitating  music 


New  Wave  rave- 


Continued  from  Page  6 
but    could    not    be    pulled    off 
smoothly    was    Nick    Lowe's 
"Cruel  to  be  Kind. "Miller  left  the 
keyboards  for  the  lead  vocal,  but 


his  voice  was  weak  and  the 
back. up  vocals  were 

inconsequential.  The  musicians 
could  not  project  the  slickness 
required  of  Ihe  song.  The  other 
part  of  the  show  which  needed 
work  was  a  trio  of  songs  by  The 
Cars  and  The  Knack.  All  lacked 
clarity  and  precision,  and  only 
Sherman's  fine  drumming  kept 
them  afloat. 

Tim  Stone  stepped  in  to  sing 
Elvis  Costello's  "Welcome  to  the 
Working  Week."  The  song  was  so 
short  that  the  audience  scarcely 
got  a  glimpse  of  Stone's 
imitation,  and  his  exit  left  them 
clamoring  for  more,  which  they 
never  got. 

The  band  cranked  out  The 
Clash's  "I'm  So  Bored  With  the 
USA"  and  the  show's  finale,  The 
Sex  Pistol's  "God  Save  the 
Queen",  with  appropriate  raw 
energy,  and  Case's  dazed  and 
dissatisfied  look  complemented 
the  punk  sound.  The  Revue  would 
have  been  stronger  with  more 
punk  type  music,  but  the 
balanced  program  appealed  to  its 
audience  of  diversified  tastes. 


which  is  above  all  meant  to  be 
fresh  and  spontaneous  totally 
misses     the     point. 

Such  total  lack  of 
understanding  of  both  the  form 
and  content  of  this  music  makes 
it  clear  that  the  members  of  the 
groups  currently  playing  around 
here  have  not  given  any 
consideration  to  what  is  really 
going  on  in  the  songs  that  they 
are  performing.  The  question 
then  arises:  why  are  they  doing 
it?  Given  the  general  anarchic 
IhrusI  behind  much  of  Ihe  music 
that  they  are  playing,  it  is  ironic 
thai  the  principal  motivation  for 
student  concerts  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  play  businessman  (or 
God).  In  the  case  of  the  Vans,  the 
Doctors,  and  this  latest  fiasco,  a 
radio  campaign  and  ubiquitous 
posters  have  made  the  events  out 
to  be  milestones  in  music  history, 
and  a  larger  setting  and  SAB 
funding  have  helped  the  most 
recent  affair  masquerade  as  a 
professional      show. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  the 
organizers  and  musicians  are  in 
it  for  money  or  even  for  lasting 
success;  the  idea  is  just  to  act  out 
a  mundane  fantasy  of  applause 
and  big  bucks.  But  even  this  can 
be  accepted,  provided  that  the 
vehicle  remains  a  commercial 
one.  Most  of  us  will  remember  a 
controversial  disco  thrown  by 
some  of  the  same  people  now  on 
the  NWR  caravan.  Regardless  of 
the  motives  behind  that  party,  no 
one  ever  accused  disco  and 
money  of  mixing  badly.  But  by 
taking  up  the  B-52's,  Talking 
Heads,  and  some  straight  Punk, 
these  entrepreneurs  are  entering 
a  realm  where  their  presence 
bastardizes  the  sensibilities 
expressed  in  the  music. 

Virtually  all  of  the  musicians  in 
the  new  bands  around  Williams 
this  year  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  accomplished  and  talented 
players.  They  are  also  intelligent 
people.  II  seems  a  shame  that 
none  of  them  have  seized  the 
challenge  of  originality  posed  by 
Punk. 

II  is  disturbing  llial,  when 
faced  with  this  freedom,  students 
choose  instead  lo  replicate  the 
boring  and  limiling  system  thai 
they  will  have  lo  work  under  after 
graduation.  II  would  not  mailer  if 
their  original  works  turned  out  to 
be  unsuccessful.  Honest  art  is 
heller  than  cheap  iniilation. 


Displaying  the  popular  layered 
look,  an  intrepid  jello-sucker 
downs  a  cup  of  the  slippery  stuff 
during  the  Winter  Carnival 
festivities  at  Cole  Field. 

(Buckner) 
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Artandy  and  Sally  Want  Mail!! 
Please  Write  to  Them 
Call  2728  For  Addresses 

Happy  Birthday 
"Cary  Baby" 
From  Your  Baby  Brother 
Love  Jack 

HI  Craigger!  Love  From  10 
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Summer  in  Colorado 

RtUARDlNr,  5UH€R  exptrlencj   In  Uit  COLORADO 
TOuntains   'or  sopfiorore  and  olil«r  colleae  m" 
»ort(in(i  v.(ui  chlldreci  in  a  cam  setttnq, 
Backpacklnq.  hoi-srtack  ridinq,  »i  Idl  ift,  ecol- 
oqy,  crafti,  Mny  outdoor  proqrare . 
WRITE  NOW;    include  program  inttrt!5ts. 

SAieORN  KESTERN  CAMPS,   FLORlSSAin.   COlO. 80816 


Some  People      Other  People 


GratJuate  from  college 
Get  a  job 
Get  marrieid 
Start  a  family 
Get  promoted 
Retire  at  65. 


Gratduate  from  college 
Join  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA 
Travel  &  experience  the 
world 

Get  a  job,  get  married,  etc. 
Retire  at  65. 


The  choice  is  yours 
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ATLAS 


CC  advocates  student  trustee 


Atlas  supports  the  liquid  that  can  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  world  In 
Perry  House's  icy  entry  for  the  "Carnival  of  the  Gods."         (Buckner) 

On  the  campaign  trail- 


A  special  committee  of  the 
College  Council  unveiled  it.s 
proposals  for  student  trustees  al 
the  College  Council  meeting 
Wednesday  night. 

The  proposal  states  that  four 
student  trustees  be  selected  to 
serve  on  the  four  student-related 
trustee  committees:  Campus 
Life,  Development,  Instruction, 
and  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  committee  proposed  two 
year  terms  for  student  trustees, 
with  voting  privileges  in  the 
second  year  of  their  tenure. 
Candidates  would  be  elected 
from  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  classes  in  the  spring. 
Following  the  initial  election  of 
four  students  two  new  trustees 
would  be  selected  each  year  as 
replacements  for  the  two  trustees 
whose  terms  expire. 

The  proposal  of  a  student-wide 
election  bothered  many  Council 


members.  Gail  Hupper  '80 
representative  from  the 
Berkshire  Quad,  voiced  concern 
that  "the  most  qualified 
candidate  is  not  always  the  one 
elected."  Sfie  suggested  that  the 
Council's  Elections  committee 
might  choose  the  new  trustees  or 
screen  candidates  before  a  vote. 
The  Council  discussed  the  pros 
and  cons  of  student  trustees. 
There  was  concern  that  students 
might  not  have  the  expertise 
necessary  to  serve  on  the  board. 
Many  also  felt  that  the  trustees 
might  resent  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  board  and  that  student 
trustees  would  be 
unrepresentative  of  the  student 
body.  Other  members  countered 
by  pointing  out  the  desirability  of 
direct  access  to  the  board  and 
pointed  out  that  the  trustees 
would  most  likely  welcome  the 
additional    input    the    student 


Continued  from  Page  1 
will  be  needed  to  aid  in  the 
canvass,  but  presently  only  five 
persons  have  responded.  Wayne 
Camard  '83,  the  lone  Williams 
student  attending  the  meeting, 
complained  of  the  "zero 
visibility"  the  Carter  campaign 
has  had  on  campus.  Camard  held 
an  organizational  meeting  on 
campus  last  week,  but  no  one 
came. 

The  Williams  College  Kennedy 
for  President  Organization  which 
has  been  active  on  campus  about 
four  months,  held  a  meeting  on 
Jan,    30.    About    23    students 


attended,  most  of  whom  were 
new  faces  in  the  campus  Kennedy 
campaign.  Presently  67  Williams 
students  are  working  for  the 
Kennedy  organization.  Howard 
Shapiro  '82,  student  co-ordinator 
of  the  Williams  Kennedy  drive, 
led  the  meeting.  The  agenda 
centered  on  efforts  to  elicit  help 
for  fund-raising  and  publicity 
activities.  Shapiro  also  called  for 
student  volunteers  for  weekend 
trips  to  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  to  assist  the  primary 
campaigns  in  those  states. 

The     Kennedy     supporters, 
working  with  Jack  Randall,  head 


Premedical  Students: 

National  MCAT  Review  Course 

Prepare  for  the  New  MCAT!  Classroom  instruction, 
review  and  extensive  testing  practice.  Weekend  classes. 
Spring  sessions  in  Boston  and  Springfield-Amherst  areas. 

NATIONAL  MCAT  REVIEW  COURSE 

P.O.  Box  6129,  San  Rafael,  California  94903 

Call  TOLL-FREE  (800)  824  7888  Ask  for  Operator  116 
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ION 


Introductory  and  advanced  courses,  workshops,  and  seminars 

in  the  arts,  earth  sciences,  education,  engineering, 

tbe  humanities,  social  sciences,  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Summer  session  runs  June  23  to  August  16. 

All  students  in  good  standing  are  invited  to  attend. 

For  a  cou'rse  bulletin  and  application  jorm,  mail  the,  coupon 

below  to  Stanford  Summer  Session,  Building  i,  Stanford 

University,  Stanford,  California  94305. 
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of  the  Williamstown  Kennedy 
effort,  plan  a  telephone  campaign 
in  the  town.  They  will  try  to 
contact  all  registered 

Williamstown  Democrats  for 
voter  identification.  The  group  is 
also  considering  organizing 
weekend  literature  drops,  on 
campus  and  in  such  places  as  the 
shopping  centers  and  Spring 
Street. 

The  Kennedy  Campaign  has 
been  strapped  for  cash 
nationwisde,  and  the  shortage  of 
funds  is  felt  acutely  in  the 
Williams  organization.  The  "all 
expense  paid"  trips  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  that  the 
organization  advertised  on 
campus  rely  primarily  on 
services  donated  by  Kennedy 
supporters  in  those  states.  The 
total  cost  to  the  Kennedy 
Campaign  is  about  $10  per 
student  (mostly  for 

transportation).  On  campus, 
students  have  been  selling 
Kennedy  bumper  stickers  and 
pins  at  Baxter  during  lunch, 
hoping  to  raise  money  to  repay 
outstanding  debts.  Often, 
however,  when  funds  from  the 
Boston  office  and  from  campus 
activities  have  been  insufficient, 
Shapiro  and  other  students  have 
had  to  put  up  money  of  their 
own — occasionally  as  much  as 
$75    per    month — to    make    the 


difference.  Shapiro  said  the 
biggest  share  of  the  expense  is 
the  telephone  bill.  Frequent  calls 
to  the  Boston  and  Amherst  offices 
of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  to 
other  places  both  in  and  out  of  the 
state,  are  crucial  to  the 
campaign's  coordination,  but 
expensive. 

Shapiro  described  faculty 
involvement  in  the  Kennedy 
campaign  as  "very  limited."  "I 
don't  know  why,"  he  said.  "The 
faculty  here  is  at  least  as  liberal 
as  the  student  body." 

Shapiro  was  one  of  several 
students  who  worked  for 
Kennedy  in  Iowa  during  January, 
before  the  preferential  primary 
there.  The  work  was  counted  as 
part  of  a  Winter  Study  99.  Two 
other  students,  Thomas  Keelan 
'80  and  Kathleen  Merrigan  '82, 
were  delegates  to  last  Sunday's 
Kennedy  caucus  in  Northampton. 

Court  case — 

Continued  from  Page  1 
since  September  6.  Hirsch  was 
unable  to  do  so. 

Contradicting  Sizing's 
testimony,  Marcus  said,  "I 
always  give  receipts."  He  added 
that  the  reason  Sizing's  shirt  was 
missing  the  copyright  was  that 
the  transfer  used  to  make 
Sizing's  shirt  was  "probably 
damaged." 


R 


R 


R 


Honestly,      I  don't  beat  my  kids! 


cnzis 

COULEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC. 
1— 'williamstown,  MASS.  01767 


WEST   PACKAGE   STORE 

Route  2  Between  N.A. 

and  Williamstown  663-6081 


SALE 

FOLONARI  VERONA  RED  AND  WHITE -autre  5.99 

CALIF0RNIACELLARS-4lltre  «.99 

ROMA  TABLE  WINES -Sth  l.OO 

IAAPORTEDALGERIANWINE-3-5thfor  4.99 

UTICACLUBI60Z,  RET.  CASE-  l.SOdeposIt  5.99 

SCHMIDTS  I60Z.  RET.  CASE- 1.50deposit  6.99 

PABST120Z.  CAN -CASE  6.99 

TUBORG  12oz.  BOTTLE -CASE  7.49 

RED,  WHITE,  BLUE -12  PACK  2.99 


FINEST  WINE   SELECTION 
IN   THE    AREA 


ti-ustees  would  provide. 

The  Council  also  heard 
suggestions  that  any  action  to  get 
a  student  trustee  would  be  most 
likely  met  by  a  demand  from  the 
faculty  for  equal  representation 
on  the  board.  The  Council 
therefore  asked  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  student  trustee 
to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  faculty  to  work  out  a  joint 
proposal  of  faculty-student 
trustees. 

President  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  Fred  Thys  '80 
reported  on  his  contacts  with 
trustees  from  Stanford,  Cornell 
and  Wesleyan.  Thys  reported 
that  all  those  surveyed  felt  the 
student  trustee(s)  at  their 
institutions  provided  meaningful 
additions  to  the  Boards  of 
Trustees. 

Wesleyan  was  particularly 
pleased  with  its  system.  Peter 
Isenhart  of  Wesleyan  called 
being  a  trustee  "one  of  the  best 
educational  experiences,  it's  just 
incredibly  worthwhile."  The 
student  trustees  at  Wesleyan 
have  had  "a  well-heard  and 
unexpected  voice  in  campus 
policy,"  said  Isenhart. 

In  other  action,  the  Council 
allocated  $350  to  the  Christian 
Fellowship  and  $200  to  the 
Williams  Health  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  group  responsible 
for  the  Winter  Carnival. 

Fitch  wins  contest 

The  Energy  Conservation 
Committee  announced  this  week 
that  Fitch  House  was  the  winner 
of  the  conservation  contest. 
Fitch  was  successful  in  reducing 
their  electricity  use  42  per  cent 
compared  to  the  last  three  years. 

Overall,  the  reductions  saved 
the  college  almost  18,000 
kilowatt-hours  for  the  month.  The 
value  of  the  electricity  saved 
totaled  $900,  half  of  which  will  be 
rebated  to  the  residential  houses. 


Marcus  claimed  that  the  verbal 
agreement  he  made  with  Hirsch 
entitled  him  to  sell  copopulation 
T-shirts,  paying  a  $1.00  per  shirt 
commission  to  Hirsch.  He 
referred  to  Hirsch's  suit  as 
"picking  up  a  rose  with  a 
bulldozer." 

"I  sold  three  shirts— I  owe  him 
$3.00,"  said  Marcus. 

Hirsch  maintained  that  Marcus 
broke  their  agreement  by  selling 
to  Sizing.  In  addition,  Hirsch 
called  Marcus'  claim  that  he  sold 
no  shirts  to  the  fall  football 
crowds  "incredible." 

"Bert  offered  Creative 
Catchwords  a  doubled 
commission  because  he  said  he 
wanted  to  sell  to  football  crowds. 
Two  Williams  students  have  also 
told  me  that  Bert  told  them  he 
sells  copopulation  T-shirts  all  the 
time.  I  can't  believe  he  sold  only 
three  shirts  all  fall." 

Hirsch  said  he  does  not  plan  to 
pursue  the  issue  at  the  present 
time.  "I  may  seek  an  injunction 
in  superior  court,"  said  Hirsch, 
"but  that  will  take  a  lot  of  time. 
It's  tough  when  you've  got  the 
rest  of  your  life  to  lead." 


Students  Interested  In  serving 
as  Admissions  Office  Summer 
Tour  Guides  should  pick  up 
applications  from  Mrs. 
Rowland  at  Mather  House 
between  8:30  and  4:30.  The  job 
involves  campus  tours,  office 
work  and  campus  mail 
delivery.  Dates  are  June  1  to 
September  1.  Applications 
MUST  be  returned  to  Mather 
House  no  later  than  Friday, 
February  22,  1980. 
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Dispute  over 
tips   arises 

by  DaveSteakley 
Mission  Parii  custodians 
charged  this  week  that  Charles 
Jankey,  Director  of  Student 
Housing,  cheated  the  Mission 
custodians  of  $40  apiece  due  them 
from  summer  work  in  Mission 
Park. 

The  money  involved  is  tips 
given  to  the  Business  Office  by 
the  Williams  School  of  Banking. 
This  money  has  previously  been 
given  only  to  workers  in  the  house 
where  the  students  in  the 
summer  program  stayed. 

This  year,  however,  the  $930 
was  distributed  to  all  custodians. 
One  employee  said,  "They  don't 
do  the  work,  I  don't  see  why  they 
should  get  the  tips." 

Jankey  said,  "All  the 
custodians  on  campus  work 
equally  hard.  It  just  happens  that 
this  group  gives  tips,  others 
don't.  I'm  just  trying  to  equalize 
it." 

One  employee  defended  the 
change  in  policy:  "They'll  never 
stay  in  my  building,  so  I'll  never 
get  the  tips.  This  way,  at  least  I 
see  some  money." 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  workers  on  campus 
help  get  Mission  Park  ready  for 
the  summer  program.  Jankey 
said,  "They  all  go  down  there  and 
do  the  work.  Why  shouldn't  they 
get  rewarded?" 

Some  employees  thought  the 
change  in  policy  was  fair,  but 
questioned  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done.  The  money  was 
disbursed  later  than  usual. 

Next  year,  Jankey  plans  to 
distribute  the  tips  money  to  all 
hourly  workers  on  campus.  This 
will  mean  a  further  reduction  for 
those  currently  benefitting  from 
the  tips. 

This  does  not  strike  Jankey  as 
unfair.  "All  people  on  campus 
work  for  the  college,  and  do 
things  for  the  summer  people  in 
some  way.  They  use  the  pool, 
they  get  heat,  they  eat  in  the 
dining  halls." 

The  question  of  tips  arises 
during  the  academic  year  as 
well.  Some  houses  give  their 
custodians  tips  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  According  to  Jankey,  this 
can  present  a  conflict  of  interest. 
"Are  they  working  for  the 
students  or  for  the  college?  The 
college,  of  course.  But  if  they 
know  they  can  get  a  tip  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  might  not  report 
some  damage.  It  presents  a  lot  of 
problems." 

Accordingly,  Jankey  would  like 
to  see  both  the  summer  tips  and 
the  bonuses  given  by  students 
during  the  year  abolished. 
Naturally,  few  employees  are  in 
favor  of  this.  One  employee 
commented,  "It's  an  incentive  to 
do  things  a  little  nicer.  I'd  hate  to 
see  it  go." 


Draft  options  given  — 


II 


Hopkins  Forest  Farm  Museum  lies  on  the  College's  largest  single 
tract  of  land.  (Livingston) 


Continued  from  Page  1 
protesters  in  the  crowd  offered 
the  counter-slogans  "War  is  good 
business — Invest  your  son,"  and 
"A  little  draft  can  fan  a  spark 
into  an  inferno."  Demonstrators 
from  both  sides  flew  American 
flags. 

The  ages  of  the  demonstrators 
spanned  a  half  a  century,  with 
children,  middleage  parents,  and 
senior  citizens  participating.  One 
elderly  man  carried  a  sign  that 
read,  "I  still  say  Hell  No!" 

Marc  De  La  Bruyere,  '82, 
delivered  a  parody  of  President 
Carter's  State  of  the  Union 
address  in  which  the  Afghanistan 
issue  was  called  "the  greatest 


Properties  strengthen  Williams— 


Continued  from  Page  1 
maintain  the  sense  of 
community,"  Welanetz  said.  "At 
that  time,  the  dog  racing  track 
was  being  built  in  Pownal  and 
people  here  were  concerned  over 
similar  developments  in  the  Mt. 
Hope  region."  Welanetz  said  the 
Mt.  Hope  purchase  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  permanent 
acquisition.  Last  year,  the 
College  sold  all  but  150  acres  of 
the  estate. 

The  Cluett  estate  was  left  to 
Williams  in  the  late  1950s  and 
although  some  of  that  land  has 
been  sold,  150  acres  still  remain 
under  College  ownership. 

Camp  Richmond  in  Rowe, 
Massachusetts,  ranks  among  the 
least-known  College  properties.  A 
12-acre  estate  with  cabin.  Camp 
Richmond  has  served  as  the 
summer  vacation  site  for 
Buildings  and  Grounds 
employees  since  1958,  when,  out 
of  appreciation.  Professor 
Richmond  and  his  wife  donated 
the  land  to  the  College  for  B  &  G's 
exclusive  use. 

Although  rental  properties 
account  for  only  about  50  acres  of 
the  450  main  campus  acres,  the 
College  leases  land  and  buildings 
to  15  Spring  Street  businesses  and 
offices,  and 75  (31  per  cent)  of  the 
faculty.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Post  Office  building,  the  barber- 
liquor  store  -  theatre  building, 
and  the  First  Agricultural  Bank 
building,  Williams  owns  all  the 
commercial  sites  and  buildings 
from  the  deli  to  the  Williamstown 
Gallery  on  the  east  side  of  Spring 
Street. 

"Williams  feels  it  is  important 
to  maintain  property  and  interest 
on  Spring  Street,"  Welanetz  said. 
"The  College  has  approval  over 
its  building  tenants  and  also  owns 
'strategic  properties'  that 
provide  access,  for  example, 
from  the  hockey  rink  to  Spring 
Street."  Owning  "access  land" 
avoids  potential  trespassing 
problems,  he  added. 

Welanetz  said  the  College  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  avoid  any  high- 
handedness  and  an   informal 


survey  of  the  businesses  on 
College  land  supported  his  claim. 
Merchants  interviewed 
unanimously  agreed  the  rent 
charged  by  the  College  is  fair, 
service  from  B  &  G  is  fast  and 
efficient,  and  the  cooperative 
spirit  between  businesses— many 
of  which  have  operated  on  Spring 
Street    for    decades— and    the 

College  is  excellent.  Relations 
are  so  good  between  the  College 
and  its  commercial  renters  that 
formal,  written  leases  do  not 
exist.  "It  reflects  the  old  New 
England  spirit,"  Welanetz  said  of 
the  implied  leases  between 
Spring  Street  tenants  and  their 
College  landlord. 

Although  merchants  said  the 
College  rent  is  not  below  market 
levels  they  did  say  businesses  in 
non-College  owned  buildings  on 
Spring  Street  pay  higher  rents. 

Unlike  the  commercial 
properties,  from  which  the 
College  earns  a  small  profit, -rent 
from  properties  leased  to  faculty 
covers  only  maintenance  costs 
and  municipal  taxes.  In  most 
cases  though  tenants  also  pay  for 
their  own  utility  charges.  "Our 
aim  is  just  to  break  even  on  the 
faculty  rentals,"  Welanetz  said. 

As  in  the  merchant  survey,  an 
informal  poll  of  faculty  living  in 
College-owned  housing  revealed 
general  satisfaction  with  rent 
charged,  B  &  G  service  and 
cooperation  with  the  College. 
Some  faculty  members  voiced 
concerns     over     future     rent 


increases  and  rising  utility  costs 
but  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  that  housing 
outside  the  College  options  would 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  what 
they  already  pay. 

While  faculty  housing  was  not  a 
major  consideration  in  accepting 
a  Williams  teaching  position, 
most  faculty  interviewed  agreed 
not  having  to  worry  about 
housing  relieved  them  of  one 
additional  burden. 

As  the  largest  private 
landowner  in  Williamstown  the 
College  has,  from  all  indications, 
successfully  extended  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  assistance  to 
private  business.  College  faculty 
and  Williamstown  residents. 


threat  to  United  States  security 
since  the  days  of  Valley  Forge." 
He  called  upon  all  Americans  to 
"fight  for  peace." 

Deans  Cris  Roosenraad  and 
Daniel  O'Connor  watched  the 
scene  from  a  distance  along  with 
Security  Director  Ransom  Jeiiks, 
"The  rally  was  an  excellent 
idea,"  O'Connor  said.  "I'm  glad 
to  see  open  discussion."  He 
declined  to  comment  further  on 
the  draft  issue. 

College  Chaplain  Michael 
Henderson,  a  conscientious 
objector  during  Vietnam,  spoke 
to  the  group  about  the  process  of 
becoming  a  registered  CO. 

"The  system  favors  articulates 
like  you,"  he  said,  explaining  that 
essays  are  part  of  the  official 
government  objectors' 
application. 

The  rally  was  interspersed  with 
sing-alongs  and  performances  of 
protest  songs  from  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars.  "The  singing 
kept  up  spirits  and  took  minds  off 
the  cold,"  Coben  explained.  The 
50  people  remaining  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  rally  closed  by 
singing  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind" 
arm-in-arm. 

A  large  press  contingent 
attended  the  rally,  including 
reporters  from  the  Transcript, 
The  Berkshire  Eagle,  and  The 
New  York  Times.  Additionally,  a 
camera  crew  was  sent  from 
Channel  3  News  in  Hartford  and 
rally  organizers  were  questioned 
by  people  from  Public 
Television's  "The  MacNeil- 
Lehrer   Report." 


APARTMENTS    FOR    RENT 

THIS  SUMMER  AND  SEPTEMBER  1980 
-AUGUST  1981 

CALL  458-4820         BOB  OR  SANDY  KAUFMANN 

131-137  WATER  STREET 


\  Pilot  Training  for  credit 


is  available  through  the 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation^  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 
or  call  664-6839 


ANEW 

PEACE 

MOVEMENT 


it  all  happened  so  fast.  A  crisis  in  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  suddenly  this  country  is  back  on 
the  road  to  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  brought 
us  the  Vietnam  war 

Once  again,  students  find  themselves  threatened 
by  the  draft,  as  well  as  bigger  military  budgets, 
more  nuclear  weapons,  an  unleashed  CIA,  and 
calls  for  troop  bases  and 
intervention  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Rallies  and  slogans 
ayainst  the  draft  are  not 
enough.  .Now  more  than 
ever,  students  need  un- 
derstandmg:  an  integrated 
analysis  of  what  is  hap- 
penin;^  and  why. 

Why  i.s  thf;'drn!t  r\r.  its 
way  back  and  Ikav  ran 
we  best  resist  if!"  W.-uit 
are  the  a!teriiati\es  to 


TONIGHT 


Tue.  Feb.  19     8:00  PM 


Spencer  House  Living  Room 


current  American  foreign  policy?  How  are  infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  government  involvement 
in  energy  related  to  the  revival  o(  U..S.  militarism? 
These  and  other  questions  must  be  taken  up. 

.Students  for  a  Libertarian  Society,  a  leader  of 
student  draft  resistance,  is  sponsoring  a  national 
speaking  tour  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new 
peace  movement.  Come 
hear  Milton  Mueller, 
National  Director  of  SLS, 
speak  on  hosv  students 
can  organize  to  help 
this  country  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  global  in- 
tervention, conscription 
and  war 

The  si.xties  arc  dead 
and  the  seventies  are 
gone.  Its  time  to  build  a 
new  peace  movement 
for  the  citjhties. 
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Viewpoint 

Deer  hunting 

should  be 

outlawed 

by  Jeff  Cooper 

I  oppose  the  college  policy  of 
allowing  deer  hunting  in  Hopkins 
Forest.  Through  my 

conversations  with  other 
students,  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  their  major 
concerns  about  banning  this 
hunting.  Following  are  my 
responses : 

1)  Will  the  deer  population 
grow  too  large  if  hunting  is 
stopped,  causing  starvation  of 
deer? 

RESPONSE:  Biology 
Professor  Lee  Drickamer  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  January  29 
Record:  "For  the  present  we 
have  no  data  to  indicate  that 
banning  hunting  in  the  Forest 
would  necessarily  result  in  any 
additional  starvation  of  deer; 
having  studied  several  aspects  of 
deer  biology  in  Hopkins  Forest 
with  Williams  students  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  starvation 
is  likely  to  occur.  What  studies  we 
do  have  indicate  plenty  of 
acceptable  browse  for  the  deer 


.  .  ,   More  studies  are  needed  on 
this  point." 

According  to  Professor 
Drickamer,  the  needed  studies 
could  be  done  by  eight  student 
volunteers  working  one  day  each 
year  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
working  two  days  each  year, 
under  supervision  of  a  wildlife 
biologist. 

C.E.S.  Director  Tom  Jorling 
said  (1-29  Record)  the  population 
question  is  "not  a  relevant 
concern."  He  says  a  ban  on 
hunting  in  Hopkins  Forest 
"would  probably  not  result  in 
starvation"  while  hunting  in 
nearby  New  York  and  Vermont 
continues. 

Hunting  should  not  be 
supported  on  the  assumption  it  is 
necessary,  or  the  best  way,  to 
prevent  starvation.  Studies  of  the 
deer  herd,  and  research  into 
alternative  methods  of  wildlife 
management,  would  educate  the 
college  and  the  community,  and 
could  prevent  unfounded 
assumptions  from  killing  deer. 
2)  Do  low  income  local 
residents  depend  on  deer  meat 
for  food? 

RESPONSE:  Skop  Vallee,  a 
hunter,  writes  in  his  11-13-79 
Record  article,  ".  .  .  hunting  is 
an  expensive  method  of  acquiring 
food.  Hunting  is,  however,  a 
relatively  inexpensive  method  of 
relaxing  and  enjoying    ...    the 


out-of-doors,".  After  the  costs  of 
an  annual  hunting  license,  gas, 
ammunition,  special  orange 
clothing,  equipment,  and  very 
likely  a  day  off  from  work, 
hunting  looks  much  more  like 
recreation  than  economic 
necessity.  Anyone  could  buy  the 
nutritional  equivalent  of  a  deer 
carcass  through  the 

Williamstown  food  co-op,  or  grow 
it  in  a  garden,  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  hunting.  Nutrition 
education,  community 
gardening,  and  cooperative 
direct  purchasing  programs  can 
help  a  far  greater  number  of  low 
income  people  than  eight  to  ten 
expensively  and  brutally  gotten 
deer  carcasses. 

3.)Don't  people  enjoy  the 
outdoor  experience  of  hunting? 

RESPONSE:  Why  not  enjoy 
the  woods  without  killing 
something? 

4.)  Isn't  hunting  a  local 
tradition? 

RESPONSE:  R  is  a  tradition 
for  hunters,  not  for  people  who 
object  to  hunting.  Traditions 
aren't  necessarily  good.  Will  we 
argue  to  preserve  traditions  of 
racial,  religious,  and  sexual 
discrimination?  Many  traditions 
need  to  be  changed  as  we  humans 
learn  to  be  less  harmful  to  otfier 
people  and  to  other  non-human 
inhabitants  of  our  Earth. 


Slide  show  offered 


by  Feler  Stru/.zi 

Alumni  active  in  the 
admissions  process  in  major 
cities  throughout  the  country, 
have  each  received  a  $20,000  slide 
and  tape  presentation  which 
attempts  to  "tell  a  story  about 
Williams  College  in  12  or  13 
minutes." 

Hundreds  of  prospective 
students  have  already  seen  the 
presentation,  currently  on 
display  on  the  main  floor  of 
Bronfman  Science  Center. 

The  decision  that  the  College 
could  benefit  from  some  sort  of 
presentation  was  a  result  of 
discussions  about  a  year  ago 
among  R.  Craig  Lewis,  dinector 
of  alumni  relations;  John 
Pritchard,  director  of 

developnienl ;  Phil  Smith, 
director  of  admissions;  Ray 
Boyer,  director  of  public 
information,  and  President  John 
Chandler. 

"The  College  is  becoming  more 
and  more  national  and 
international  in  its  appeal," 
Boyer  said.  "More  students  are 
from  the  West.  Many  alumni  are 
moving  west  and  many 
secondary  students  there  are 
increasingly  interested  in  coming 
to  college  here.  The  presentation 
is  constructed  to  show  these 
students    what    Williams    looks 


Parsons  School 

of  Design 

Summer  in  France 

Parsons  in  Paris 

June28-August8,1980 

Summer  in  France— and  paint  on  the  Rive  Gauche  in  Paris,  explore  prehis- 
toric art  in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  region,  study  the  rich  heritage  of 
European  Art  and  Design. 

Courses  include:  Painting,  Drawing,  French  Painting  from  Neo-Classi- 
cism  to  Surrealism,  The  Writer  Among  Artists,  French  History,  French 
Language,  French  Fashion:  Its  History  and  the  Current  Scene,  Advanced 
Studio,  In  Search  of  Paleolithic  Man,  and  Landscape  Painting. 

Cost  for  the  entire  six-week  program,  including  nine  credits  of  studio  or 
liberal  arts  courses,  round-trip  airfare,  double  occupancy  accommodations 
with  breakfast,  plus  special  excursions  is  $1975. 

Photography  in  Aries 

June  28- July  19,1980 

For  three  weeks  this  sunnmer,  you  can  study  the  art,  practice  and  history  of 
photography  in  Aries,  France  in  a  program  held  by  the  Photography  Depart- 
ment of  Parsons  School  of  Design  and  the  New  School  in  collaboration  with 
the  esteemed  French  photographic  association.  Rencontres  Internationale 
de  la  Photographie. 

The  total  cost  for  courses  (six  credits),  transportation,  room  and  breakfast 
is  $1750. 

For  brochures  on  both  programs,  please  mail  the  coupon  below  or  call 
(212)741-8953. 


Parsons  School  of  Design,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  NY,  NY  10O11,  Attn:  Dean  Saivadori 

D  Please  send  information  on  the  Parsons  in  Paris  Program  for  Summer,  1980. 
n  Please  send  information  on  the  Parsons/New  School  Photography  in  Aries  Program  for 
Summer,  1980. 
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like." 

The  College  decided  that  a  slide 
and  tape  show  was  "the  ideal  way 
to  put  together  a  presentation 
about  the  college",  Boyer  said,  as 
opposed  to  a  film,  which  would 
cost  about  $2,000  a  minute  to 
produce.  Especially  attractive  is 
the  ability  to  update  the 
presentation  simply  by  replacing 
slides  with  new  ones. 

According  to  Boyer,  this 
adaptability  makes  the  project 
worth  its  cost:  "Now  that-  we 
have  basic  materials,  in  a  year  or 
two,  after  we  have  a  chance  to 
look  and  analyze,  we  can  make 
changes."  The  whole  package  of 
140  slides  and  three  track 
soundtrack  (music,  voice, 
background  sounds)  was 
constructed  to  facilitate  periodic 
alterations  and  revisions. 

Steeg  Production,  a 

filmmaking  house  in  New  York, 
created  the  presentation.  Boyer 
said  the  project  needed  a 
professional  photographer 
(cinematographer)  who  could 
maintain  a  consistency  in  color 
and  composition  and  a  better 
feeling  of  movement  in  the 
progression  of  pictures.  The 
production  crew  arrived  last 
spring  for  three  days  of  non-stop 
photographing  and  interviewing 
with  students,  faculty  and 
members  of  the  administration. 
Editing  of  the  material  took 
place  this  summer  in  New  York 
under  supervision  of  faculty, 
administration,  alumni  and 
students,  who  visited  the  studio  to 
view  the  show,  discuss  its 
progress  and  recommend 
changes.  By  mid-August,  140  out 
of  the  thousands  of  slides  were 
chosen,  and  the  show  was  almost 
complete.  A  theft  in  the  office, 
however,  required  that  the  entire 
process  be  repeated  again  last 
fall. 

Despite  the  setback,  Boyer 
praised  the  production's 
soundtrack  and  photography.  "I 
was  especially  struck  by  the  high 
quality  of  the  interviews  with  the 
students.  The  production  crew 
came  on  the  students  cold,  with 
no  preparation  on  the  students' 
part— the  students  had 
tremendous  composure." 

La  Clair  Custom  Color,  the 
company  that  works  with  the 
Clark  Art  Museum  reprints 
produces  copies  of  the  show  for 
approximately  $50.  "We  have 
sent  the  show  to  alumni  across 
the  country  that  work  with  the 
admissions  office,"  Boyer 
explained,  "and  is  then  presented 
to  small  groups.  When 
admissions  officers  visit  these 
areas,  they'll  have  the 
presentation  to  work  with. 

"During  the  first  year 
especially  close  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  reactions  of  secondary 
school  students,"  he  continued. 
Does  it  raise  questions,  initiate 
discussions,  etc.  So  far,  the 
presentation  has  been  pretty  well 
received." 
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Admissions  'rounds  out'  a  class    f^i'' 


by  Tina  Ginias 
John,  from  New  York,  ranks  in 
the  top  five  per  cent  of  his 
graduating  class,  received  over 
1400  points  combined  on  his 
SAT's,  and  holds  the  office  of 
student  council  president  while 
competing  on  the  cross  country 
and  track  teams.  His  teachers 
describe  him  as  "intelligent  and 
productive"  and  his  friends  call 
him  "loyal  and  a  natural  leader." 
Robert,  from  Kansas,  ranks  40 
from  a  class  of  510,  received  1260 
on  his  boards,  and  his  teachers 
describe  him  as  "an  above 
average  student."  He  has  held  no 
class  offices,  however  he  is  an 
accomplished  cellist  who  has 
studied  music  for  13  years  and 
plays  not  only  for  his  school 
orchestra  but  for  a  professional 
Midwestern  orchestra. 

Robert  was  admitted  to 
Williams  College  while  John  was 
put  on  the  waiting  list, 
illustrating  the  fact  that  criteria 
other  than  strict  academics, 
board  scores,  and  extra- 
curricular participation  are 
important  in  selecting  potential 
candidates  for  each  class  at 
Williams. 

The  Williams  catalogue  states 
that  "Williams  looks  for  students 
with  lively  interests  and  well- 
developed  talents  who  will 
contribute  to  the  College  as  well 
as  benefit  from  it." 

With  4500  applicants  for  the 
class  of  '83,  the  process  of 
choosing  the  right  students 
becomes  complicated. 

According  to  Admissions 
Director  Philip  Smith  each 
applicant's  folder  is  read  by  at 
least  three  of  the  six  members  of 
the  admissions  staff.  Ratings  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  five  are  given  in 
three  areas:  academic,  personal, 
and  overall. 

The  folder  itself  consists  of  the 
students'  application,  teacher 
evaluation,  school  record,  peer 
reference,  achievement  and 
board  scores,  and  the  personal 
essay. 

"All  parts  of  the  application 
are  given  equal  importance," 
says  Smith.  "Adjectives  such  as 
'intellectually  oriented,' 
'creative,'  and  'The  Best'  stand 
out  in  the  teacher  evaluation 
forms. 

The  peer  recommendation  is 
very  important,"  Smith 
continued,  "because  it  reveals 
the  quality  of  a  person's  personal 
involvement  and  what's 
meaningful  to  that  particular 
person.  The  personal  essay  is 
also  vital,  as  it  shows  how  a 
person  expresses  himself." 

The  personal  interviews  rarely 
hurt  a  candidate,  claims  Thomas 
Parker,  assistant  director  of 
admissions.  "Everybody 
impresses  you  in  an  objective 
sense,"  Parker  stated. 
"Everybody  is  going  to  be  in  the 
top  ten  per  cent  with  strong  SAT's 
but  I  look  for  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  going  to  make  an 
interview  memorable,  like  a 
visible  commitment  and 
enthusiasm  for  learning." 

Outstanding  performance  in  an 
area  other  than  academics  is  a 
plus  for  a  student.  Tapes  and 
written  material  are  sent  in  by 
students  and  Smith  refers  these 
materials  to  respective  faculty 
members  for  evaluation. 

Although  there  are 

communications  between  the 
athletic  and  admissions  offices, 
no  student  is  admitted  solely  on 
athletic  performance,  according 
to  Parker,  "It  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
bring  a  student  here  who  couldn't 
handle  the  work." 

Robert  Odell,  head  football 
coach,  agrees  that  academics 
always  take  priority.  However, 
he  readily  admits  that  he  will 


recommend     an     outstanding 
athlete  to  the  admissions  office. 

"We're  in  the  selling  business," 
says  Odell.  "I  spend  the  better 
part  of  each  day  talking  with 
students  and  parents.  We  sell 
quality  education  and  the  fact 
that  an  average  size  gily  can  play 
football  here." 

As  for  students  who  excel  in 
football  but  have  no  redeeming 
academic  features,  Odell  says, 
"We  don't  encourage  them 
because  they  have  nothing  else 
going  for  them." 

Chairman  of  Athletics  Robert 
Peck  notes  that  no  scouting  or 
visiting  homes  is  done,  as  it  is 
illegal  according  to  NESCAP 
rules.  Most  recruiting  is  done  by 
mail  or  "coach  to  coach." 

No  athletic,  academic  or  other 
specific  types  of  scholarship  are 
awarded  by  Williams.  All 
financial  awards  are  made 
through  the  financial  aid  office, 
which  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  admissions  office. 

Although  the  financial 
procedure  is  separate  from  the 
admissions  process,  the  question, 
"Will  you  be  a  candidate  for 
financial  aid?"  remains  on  the 
first  page  of  the  personal 
application. 

"We  have  that  question 
because  it  is  handy  for  the 
computer,"  Smith  explains.  "We 
have  to  get  a  sense  of  what 
percentage  is  applying  for  aid." 

Another  seemingly  irrelevant 
inquiry,  family  education 
background,  can  define  the 
diversity  and  opportunities  that 
the  student  has  had  opened  to 
them,"  Smith  said. 

"You  expect  more  from  a 
student  with  educated  parents," 
he  admits,  "and  when  a  student's 
parents  are  not  educated  but  the 


student    is    well-read,    I    am 
impressed." 

Smith  readily  admits  that 
unique  backgrounds,  including 
economic  and  geographic,  add 
another  dimension  to  the 
applicant's  folder. 

"We  do  look  for  students  with 
certain  regional  qualities  that 
add  diversity  here — someone 
from  the  Pacific-Northwest 
region  has  oriented  a  pattern  that 
is  different  from  a  student  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  adds  a 
variety  to  the  student  body." 

Although  students  are  never 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  ethnic 
background,  Williams  admits  a 
small  percentage  of  their 
students  to  meet  the  required 
minority  quota.  According  to 
Smith,  Williams  "does  a  student 
search  for  minority  groups  and  a 
student  search  through  the 
College  Board." 

One  admissions  myth  is  that 
schools  similar  to  Williams 
communicate  with  each  other 
about  overlapping  applications. 
One  school  would  supposedly 
admit  one  overlapping  student 
and  the  other  admit  another 
applicant. 

"This  is  not  true,"  says  Smith. 
"We  communicate  after  the 
decisions  are  made  and  then  only 
about  financial  aid  awards.  We 
agree  on  the  common  parental 
contribution  so  that  a  student  will 
not  choose  a  school  for  financial 
reasons." 

After  the  admissions 
committee  has  agreed  upon  their 
successful  candidates.  Smith 
hopes  to  have  a  "well-rounded 
class  rather  than  a  class  of  well- 
rounded  individuals." 


Steve  Graham  '82,  raced  to  141h  place  in  the  giant  slalom  competition 
at  Brodie  Mt.  Friday.  (Buckner) 


Eph  skiers  sub  par- 


Continued  from  Page  12 
after   winning   the   slalom    last 
weekend  at  Dartmouth. 

Williams'  luck  was  somewhat 
better  in  the  nordic  events.  In  the 
women's  cross-country,  all 
members  of  the  team  turned  in 
excellent  performances.  Brenda 
Mailman  '82  coming  back  from 
an  illness,  took  twelfth  place  in 
the  5.2  kilometer  event.  Ellen 
Chandler  '83  tied  for  17th, 
followed  by  Jody  Ransom  '82  in 
21st,  Alexis  Hamill  '82  in  22nd, 
and  Betsy  Kepes  in  26th.  Liz 
Carey  from  U.V.M.  won  the  event 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  one 
second. 

In  the  men's  13  kilometer  cross 
country,  U.V.M.  skier  Pal 
Sjurtud  won  by  an  impressive 
margin,  beating  the  runner-up  by 
over  two  minutes.  Dave  Richards 


'81   look   a   ninth  place   in    the 
impressive  field. 

The  Williams  jumping  team, 
robt)ed  by  the  U.S.  national  team 
of  its  top  competitor,  Jeff 
Hastings  '81,  came  in  a  somewhat 
disappointing  eighth.  This 
placing  can  be  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
team  had  only  two  scoring 
jumpers,  whereas  most  colleges 
have  three.  Rob  Manning  '81  had 
a  respectable  17th  place,  while 
alpine  skier  Tuck  Collins  '83 
jumped  to  22nd. 

In  the  overall  team  standings, 
former  NCAA  champion  U.V.M. 
took  first  place  in  both  the  men's 
and  women's  combined.  Williams 
trailed  in  seventh  and  fifth  in  the 
men's  and  women's  combined 
results,  respectively. 


Ephwomen  hoopsters  whip    Lady   Jeffs 


by  Steve  Epstein 

This  column  started  out  as  a 
critical  analysis  of  last 
Saturday's  mens'  basketball  loss 
to  Amherst.  However,  as  my 
mother  (who  is  once  again 
speaking  to  me)  once  said,  "If 
you  don't  have  something  nice  to 
say,  don't  say  anything  at  all." 

Since  I  have  nothing  nice  or 
particularly  constructive  to  say 
about  a  disappointing  loss  to  the 
defectors  of  1821,  let's  discuss 
something  far  more  pleasing— a 
31  point  victory  over  the  Lady 
Jeffs  in  a  basketball  game  played 
earlier  the  same  day. 

Only  a  handful  saw  this  game 
as  compared  to  the  full  house  at 
Lasell  later  that  evening.  Still, 
even  this  confessed  M.C.P.  must 
admit  that  it  was  far  more 
enjoyable  and  entertaining  than 
its  male  counterpart  that  drew 
the  adoring  masses. 

The  names  were  different  for 
me.  Instead  of  Ahlberg,  Lewis 
and  Lohrer  I  became  acquainted 
with  Von  Klan,  Dancewitz  and 
Grady.  Still  the  uniforms  looked 
familiar  and  the  game  was  in 
many  ways  the  same.  Better  yet, 
the  Eph  lady  cagers  were  doing 
something  that  their  male 
counterparts  really  hadn't  been 
able  to  do  all  season.  They  were 
blowing  an  opponent  out  of  the 

gym. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  The 
last  second  opener  loss  to 
Hamilton  and  the  thriller  over 
Dartmouth  by  the  men's  team 
were  super.  But  every  victory  by 
the  males  this  season  has 
contained  a  compulsion  for  the 
cardiac.  Every  one  has  gone 
down  to  the  wire. 

But  every  once  in  a  while  I  love 
a  good  old  fashioned  runaway. 
The  girls  did  it  in  style  against 


Amherst  Saturday.  It  may  have 
t)een  snowing  outside,  but  the 
real  storm  arrived  about  halfway 
through  the  first  half  and 
continued  until  the  final  buzzer. 

EPHUSIQNS 

The  Lady  Jeffs  looked 
completely  inept  in  handling  the 
Ephs  inside  game.  Laurence  von 
Klan  took  her  New  York  City 
know  how  and  gave  the  Jeffs 
defense  a  basketball  lesson, 
scoring  9  first  half  points  with 
relative  ease.  Forward  Terry 
Dancewitz  (at  least  I  think  it  was 
Terry;  it  could  have  been  Anne. 
Just  when  I  figured  out  which 
Straka  was  which,  I  had  to 
t)ecome  a  Dancewitz  fan! )  played 
a  strong  inside  game  as  well, 
capturing  13  points  and  a  slew  of 
offensive  and  defensive 
rebounds. 

The  backcourt  trio  of  co- 
captains  Monica  Grady,  Jeanne 
Weeks  and  freshman  Cathy 
Evans  split  the  playing  time  at 
the  two  guard  slots  and  brought 


cohesion  to  the  team.  Grady 
continually  triggered  the  break 
which  broke  the  backs  of  the 
Lady  Jeffs  defense. 

Evans,  rebounding  from  a  bout 
with  the  flu,  played  fiercely  at 
both  ends  of  the  court.  Her 
tenacious  defense  accounted  for 
numerous  Lady  Jeff  turnovers 
and  her  shooting  accounted  for  8 
key  points. 

Possibly  the  most  impressive 
show  of  the  day  occurred  in  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as 
'garbage  time.'  In  the  final  two 
minutes,  the  Ephs  ballooned  a  20 
point  lead  to  30,  thanks  largely  to 
the  shooting  show  orchestrated 
by  Cathy  Gernert,  who  tossed  in  4 


field  goals  from  outside  almost 
effortlessly. 

It  seemed  hard  to  believe  that 
this  Amherst  team  had  beaten 
the  Ephs  earlier  this  season  at 
Amherst.  Credit  must  go  to  coach 
Sue  Hudson-Hamblin  for 
preparing  the  team  extremely 
well.  Their  play  was  excellent. 
They  made  Amherst  look  inept, 
to  say  the  least. 

Well,  I'm  waiting.  The  guys 
still  have  a  couple  of  games 
remaining.  Maybe  they'll  enter 
Lasell  tonight  and  give  R.P.I,  a 
roasting.  But  whether  they  do  or 
not,  my  season  is  somehow 
complete.  I've  seen  my  lopsided 
victory,  and  loved  every  minute. 
Thanks  ladies. 


On  Thursday,  April  17, 
members  of  the  College 
Council  will  be  meeting  with 
the  Trustees.  We  hope  to 
discuss,  rather  than  simply 
report  on.  Issues  such  as  the 
value  of  adding  a  student 
trustee,  reevaluating  the 
matron  service,  and  the  need 
for  immediate  action  on 
faculty  salaries.  Any  student 
with  ideas  or  problems  they 
would  like  to  discuss,  or  with 
comments  on  the  above 
suggestions,  should  contact 
their  College  Council  house 
representative  or  Beth 
Geismar,  x6948  or  SU  1190. 
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Skaters  upend  AAiddlebury 


by  Shawn  1).  I/Ovley 
Parlaying  a  strong 

backchecking  game  and  three 
third  period  goals,  tlie  men's 
hockey  team  registered  their 
biggest  win  of  the  season  Friday 
night,  coming  back  from  a  3-1 
deficit  to  upset  Middlebury  5-4  in 
a  thriller  at  Lansing  Chapman 
Rink.  The  win,  which  raises  the 
Ephs'  record  to  9-10  on  the 
season,  was  Williams'  first  over 
Middlebury  in  six  years,  and 
avenges  a  5-4  overtime  loss  at 
Middlebury  earlier  in  the  season. 
Williams  jumped  out  to  a  1-0 
lead  early  in  the  first  period  when 
Dick  Flood  rebounded  in  an 
Adam  Pollock  slap  shot  for  a 
score  at  4:14.  Both  teams  had 
opportunities  to  score  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  period,  as 
Williams'  Dan  Sullivan  beat  two 
defenders  only  to  have  his  shot 
deflect  off  the  left  goal  post,  and 
Middlebury's  Dave  Tenney 
missed  just  wide  with  a  whistling 
slap  shot.  Neither  team  could 
convert,  though,  and  Williams 
skated  into  the  second  period 
with  a  1-0  edge. 

Penalties  hurt  the  Ephmen  in 
the  second  period  as  the  visitors 
fought  back  to  grab  a  3-1 
advantage  in  the  first  nine 
minutes.  At  3:02  Matt  Weeden 
knotted  the  contest  when  he 
pounced  on  a  rebound  in  front  of 
the  Williams  net  after  the  Ephs' 
Peter  Santry  had  been  sent  off 
the  ice  for  interference.  Just  18 
seconds  later,  with  both  teams 
skating  at  full  strength,  the 
Panthers'  Bob  King  put  his  team 
ahead  2-1  on  a  crisp  feed  from 
linemate  Mark  Fernberg. 
Middlebury's  Tony  Trase  closed 
out  the  scoring  spree  with 
anotherpower  play  goal  at  9:30  to 
make  it  3-1,  but  the  Ephs'  Ed 
Finn  closed  the  gap  to  3-2  on  a 
breakaway  at  10:36  to  close  out 
the  second  period  scoring. 

The  two  teams  continued  their 
close-checking  play  in  the  third 
period  as  Williams  struggled  to 
lie  the  game.  Dave  Calabro 
finally  brought  the  Ephmen  even 
at  12:27  on  a  slick  ".vass  from 
freshman  defenseman  Sam 
Flood.  Tim  Connelly  put  Williams 
ahead  three  minutes  later,  and 
Finn  added  what  proved  to  be  the 
game-winner  at  16:38  as  he 
stuffed  in  a  rebound  to  make  it  5- 
3. 

The  Panthers  threatened  one 
more  time,  cutting  the  margin  to 


5-4  with  just  1:12  remaining  and 
then  pulling  goalie  Mike 
McNainara  to  add  a  sixth  skater 
with  1:05  left.  The  Eph  defense 
was  up  to  the  task,  however,  as 
netminder  Mike  Moufton  made  a 
crucial  save  and  Mark  Lemos 
cleared  the  puck  into  the 
Middlebury  zone  with  nine 
seconds  left  following  a  faceoff  to 
the  right  of  the  Williams  net. 

Williams  coach  Bill 

McCormick  was  visibly  excited 
after  the  game,  diving  into  the 
pile  of  Williams  players  at  center 
ice  after  the  final  buzzer. 
McCormick  commented  later 
how  pleased  he  was  with  his 
team's  play,  pointing  out  "We  did 
a  good  job  backdiecking  and 
skating  both  ways  tonight.  We've 
been  a  long  time  trying  to  get 
this,  and  I  think  we  really 
outplayed  them." 

The  Eph  skaters  will  continue 
their  pursuit  of  a  berth  in  the 
Division  II  post-season 
tournament  on  tomorrow  night  as 
they  travel  to  Hamilton. 


A  fired-up  men's  hockey  team  exults  after  Ed  Finn's  game-winning  goal  against  Middlebury.  (Buckner) 

Men's  basketball  falls  to   Amherst   49.44 


by  Mary  Kate  Shea 

The  men's  basketball  team  fell 
to  Little  Three  rival  Amherst 
College  in  front  of  a  packed  house 
at  Williams'  Lasell  Gymnasium 
Sal.  night.  The  Lord  Jeffs 
outlasted  Williams  to  claim  the 
game  by  a  49-44  score.  Williams 
is  now  0-3  in  Lillle  Three  action 
and  7-11  on  the  season.  Amherst 
is  12-7. 

The  Ephs  were  outshol  from 
the  floor,  52  per  cent  to  41  per  cent 
and  only  went  lo  the  free  throw 
line  8  limes,  hilling  6  of  lliem. 
Amherst  continued  lo  dominate 
the  inside  game,  drawing  27  Eph 
fouls  and  converging  on  17  of  69 
charily  allempls. 

Cold  outside  shooting  for 
Williams  in  the  first  half, 
combined  with  several  costly 
turnovers,  allowed  the  Lord  Jeffs 
extra  scoring  opportunities. 
Forward  Rob  Caseria  gol 
Amherst  off  to  a  quick  start  by 
scoringeight  of  his  team's  first  12 
points,  including  five  in  a  siring 
of  nine  unanswered  points  that 
saw  the  game  turn  around  from 
10-7  in  Williams'  favor  to  a  16-10 
Amherst  lead. 

Amherst  took  advantage  of  its 
trips  to  the  free  throw  stripe  in 
the  closing  five  minutes  of  Ihe 


first  half.  Following  their  last 
basket  of  the  half,  a  lay-up  by 
captain  Dan  Griffin  at  6:39,  the 
Jeffs  went  to  Ihe  line  five  times 
and  hit  eight  foul  shots  lo  lift 
them  lo  a  28-19  halflime  lead. 

After  an  offensive  spurt  at  the 
start  of  the  second  stanza  in 
which  Amherst  oulscored 
Williams  10-4  to  build  its  lead  to 
38-23,  Ihe  Lord  Jeffs  went  into  a 
stall  offense,  which  ate  up  much 
of  the  half  and  made  an  Ephs 
comeback  close  to  impossible. 
Williams  starlod  to  make  a  move 
by  outscoring  Amherst  10-3  in  a 
five-minute  stretch  as  Al  Lewis 
and  Jeff  Fasulo  hit  two  buckets 
each  Bob  Luiz  hit  a  field  goal  to 
pull  the  Ephs  within  eight,  41-33, 
with  3:46  left  in  Ihe  game. 

Dean  Ahlberg  '81,  Williams' 
high  scorer  on  the  season,  led  the 
Ephs'  final  run  at  AmhersI  by 
hitting  a  lay-up  at  Ihe  3:00  mark 
lo   cut   Amherst's    lead    to   six. 


Following  two  free  throws  by 
Griffin,  Ahlberg  went  in  for 
another  lay-up  to  keep  the 
margin  at  six  points,  45-39.  With 
the  Ephs  down  47-40,  Ahlberg 
went  lo  the  line  and  hit  two  free 
throws.  Full-courl  pressure  by 
Williams  caused  an  AmhersI 
turnover  and  Ahlberg  connected 
on  an  outside  shot  lo  make  the 
score  47-43.  With  0:17  left  Lewis 
made  one  of  two  free  throws  lo 
pull  within  three,  but  Amherst's 
Paul  Molter  took  Ihe  ball  in  for  a 
lay-up  with  0:06  remaining  lo 
insure  the  Lord  Jeffs'  49-44  win. 

Ashlberg  led  Williams  with  14 
points;  Lewis  added  11,  including 
nine  in  the  second  half.  Griffin 
paced  Amherst  with  15  points, 
while  Molter  and  Caseria  added 
11  apiece. 

In  the  preliminary  contest,  the 
Williams'  J.V.  squad  continued 
its  winning  ways  with  an  80-64 
victory  over  Amherst. 


The  Ephs  also  dropped  an  82-61 
decision  at  W.P.I,  last  Wed. 
night. 

Although  Ihe  Ephs  shot  44  per 
cent  from  the  field  (27  of  62), 
W.P.I,  had  a  better  night  from 
the  floor,  hitting  53  per  cent  of  its 
shots  (37  of  70)  including  many 
lay-ups,  Williams  was  hurt, 
particularly  in  the  second  half,  by 
poor  free  throw  shooting.  While 
W.P.I,  was  eight  for  12  from  the 
line,  the  Ephs  connected  on  only 
seven  of  22  foul  shots;  they  were 
one  for  15  from  the  line  in  the 
second  stanza. 

Williams'  point  production 
rested  largely  on  the  shoulders  of 
three  players:  Lewis  had  15, 
Ahlberg  had  13  and  Fasulo  tossed 
in  12,  including  10  in  the  second 
half. 

Tonight ,  Williams  will  host  RPI 
in  both  JV  and  Varsity  contests, 
beginning  at  6:00  p.m. 


Eph  skiers  disappoint  Carnival  crowd 


Ephs  blow  out  Jeffs 


The  women's  basketball  team 
faced  its  rival  AmhersI  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Lasell  Gym  and 
walked  away  with  an  easy  59-28 
victory  in  front  of  an  exuberant 
Winter  Carnival  crowd.  The  win, 
which  improved  Williams'  record 
lo  9-5  on  the  season,  was 
especially  sweet  as  it  served  as 
retaliation  for  Amherst's  home 
victory  less  than  two  weeks  ago. 
In  Little  Three  Competition,  the 
Williams  women  are  2-1  with  one 
contest  remaining. 

The  first  half  of  action  saw 
Williams  in  control,  but  by  no 
means  dominant.  Forward 
Laurene  VonKlan  '81  scored  9  of 
her  11  points  in  the  first  stanza 
and  forward  Terry  Dancewicz  '82 
scored  9  of  her  13  points  as  well. 
The  Ephs  worked  the  ball  around 
well  and  were  impressive  in 
executing  the  fast  break.  At  the 
half,  they  led  comfortably,  30-18. 

The  second  half  was  all 
Williams,  as  the  Ephs  oulscored 
the  Lady  Jeffs  29-10. 
Senior  co-captain  Monica  Grady 
tallied  10  points  on  the  day ;  guard 
Cathy  Gernerl  '81  chalked  up  8— 
all  of  them  coming  in  the  last  2'- 
minutes  of  play;  and  guard  Cathy 


Evans  '83  also  scored  8  points. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
disposed  of    Ml.   Holyoke  71-44. 


Monica  Grady  puts  in  a  layup 
during  the  vi/omen's  basketball 
team's  decisive  victory  over 
Amherst,  59-28,  as  the  Ephwomen 
won  the  Little  Three. 

(Alexander) 


by  Patricia  llellman 

As  world  attention  turned 
towards  Lake  Placid's 
celebration  of  the  thirteenth 
Olympic  Winter  Games, 
Williams  College,  too,  hosted  an 
athletic  gathering  of  skiers, 
swimmers,  hockey,  and 
basketball  players.  The  skiing 
events  attracted  a  host  of  fine 
college  racers.  Among  the  ranks 
were  many  ex-U.S.  team  skiers, 
as  well  as  several  1976  Olympic 
competitors. 

Friday,  the  sun  rose  on  a  clear, 
chilly  day,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  gods  of  the  Winter 
Carnival  truly  were  smiling  on 
Williams. 

The  course  was  smooth  and 
fast  for  the  women's  giant 
slalom.  Williams'  skier  Maggie 
Crane  '82  smoked  down  the 
course  with  a  time  that  beat  all 
Ihe  oilier  competitors  by  an 
amazing  three  seconds.  She 
followed  this  run  with  another 
that  was  equally  brilliant, 
placing  her  six  seconds  ahead  of 
Ihe  field  in  the  combined. 
(Incidentally,  this  run  would 
have  given  her  a  top-ten  finish  in 
Ihe  men's  race  as  well.) 

Crane  was  followed  by  Tricia 
Hellman  '82  in  ninth,  Krisli 
Graham  '83  in  17lh  with  Martha 
Mealy  '82  and  Betsy  Cardie  '83 
taking  34th  and  38th  respectively. 
The  women's  team  was  third  in 
the  overall  G.S.  standings. 

Williams'  luck  seemed  to  dim  a 
bit  in  the  men's  giant  slalom.  The 


Eph  racers,  who  tend  to  ski  better 
on  steep,  icy  slopes,  were 
somewhat  frustrated  by  the 
flatness  of  Ihe  hill  at  Brodie. 
Despite  this  problem,  Steve 
Graham  '82  turned  in  a  fine 
performance,  snagging  a  14th, 
while  Dexter  Paine  '83  had  a 
respectable  24th,  followed  closely 
by  Roger  Prevot  '80  in  27th  place. 

Attention  switched  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  women's  slalom. 
The  team  was  plagued  with 
mistakes  and  bad  luck  as  Maggie 
Crane,  who  won  the  second  run  of 
the  slalom,  miscalculated  a  turn 
in  the  first  and  had  lo  climb  up 
backwards  through  a  gate.  The 
mistake  cost  her  the  combined 
victory.  Tricia  Hellman,  who  was 
second  after  the  first  run,  only 
two  tenths  of  a  second  behind  the 
leader,  caught  a  tip  on  a  pole,  and 
performed  a  freestyle  move  in 
the  middle  of  the  course.  This 
cost  her  a  number  of  seconds,  and 
she  fell  to  a  disappointing  eighth 
in  the  combined.  As  if  this  wasn't 
enough,  racers  Krisli  Graham 
and  Betsy  Cardie  failed  to 
complete  the  course,  and  hence 
were  unable  to  register  points. 
Martha  Mealy  was  the  third 
Williams  point-scorer,  finishing 
in  30th  place.  Former  Olympic 
skier  Mary  Seaton  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  was  the 
victor. 

Ironically,  not  long  after  the 
cross-country  skiers  and  jumpers 
had  headed  up  to  Dartmouth  for 
the   nordic    events,    the    flakes 


began  to  fall,  and  by  morning  the 
ground  was  covered  for  the  first 
time  this  year  by  more  than  a 
mere  dusting  of  snow.  This  made 
the  work  somewhat  harder  for 
the  many  Williams  students  who 
came  out  to  help  with  the  race, 
and  ended  up  running  back  and 
forth,  trying  to  keep  the  course 
together  after  each  racer  razed 
Ihe  bamboo  gales  to  Ihe  ground. 

The  favorable  change  in  the 
weather  did  nothing  to  break  the 
streak  of  bad  luck  that  had 
manifested  itself  in  the  ski  team's 
results.  Number  one  slalom  racer 
Brant  Seibert  '83  did  not  finish, 
and  Decky  Paine  also  had 
problems,  catching  a  tip  and 
having  to  climb  for  almost  half  a 
minute  to  reach  the  gate  he 
missed. 

Steve  Graham,  in  an  otherwise 
excellent  run,  took  a  fall  within 
ten  gales  of  the  finish',  dropping 
lo  21st  place  in  the  combined. 
Roger  Prevot,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  having  to  finish  for 
the  team,  skied,  as  he  stated,  al 
only  three-quarters  speed,  ending 
up  right  behind  Ian  Sanderson,  in 
25th  place.  Sanderson  had  a  fine 
second  run,  bi^t  lost  time  in  the 
first  by  kicking  the  electric 
timing  gate  open  al  least  a  half 
second  before  leaving  the  start. 

The  Williams  men's  combined 
eighth  place  finish  in  the  slalom, 
responded  its  lowest  placing  of 
the  year.  Williams  women  came 
in  sixth  combined  in  the  slalom, 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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Anderson  to 
talk  here 
Thursday 

by  Rich  lleiidersun 

Republican  presidential 
candidate  John  Anderson  of 
Illinois  will  speak  in  the 
Thompson  Memorial  Chapel  this 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2:30. 

Anderson,  the  third  ranking 
Republican  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  widely 
regarded  as  an  excellent  orator 
and  as  perhaps  the  most  capable 
and  intelligent  candidate  from 
either  party. 

Anderson  has  attracted  support 
among  college  students  for  his 
relatively  liberal  positions  on 
energy,  gun  control,  and  draft 
registration.  The  Anderson  for 
President  Committee  at  Williams 
has  close  to  100  volunteers. 

"John  Anderson  stands  apart 
from  his  conservative 
Republican  opponents  both  in  his 
views  and  his  willingness  to  say 
what  he  believes,"  said  Jeff 
Menzer  '82,  co-chairman  of 
Williams'  Anderson  organization. 

"Anderson  is  trying  to  inject  a 
new  politics  for  a  new 
generation,"  Menzer  added. 
"The  fact  that  he  is  coming  here 
reflects  his  dedication  and 
commitment  to  our  generation. 
None  of  the  other  candidates  will 
even  come  here  because  they 
only  care  about  the  votes." 
Anderson  will  be  speaking  a  few 
days  before  the  March  4th 
Massachusetts  primary. 

The  decision  to  speak  here  was 
primarily  Anderson's,  according 
to  committee  co-chairman  Todd 
Tucker.  "I  think  that  the  great 
activity  of  his  Williams 
supporters  may  have  influenced 
him  to  come." 

"That  we  have  Anderson  is  a 
major  breakthrough  and  a  minor 
miracle,"  said  Dean  Grodzins 
'83,  the  producer  of  a  series  of 
WCFM  programs  on  presidential 
candidates.  "Some  campaigns 
are  leery  of  sending  a  candidate 
to  Williams  because  they  think  of 
us  as  being  out  in  the  wilderness 
somewhere." 

Questions  for  Anderson  should  be 
submitted  to  WCFM  by 
Wednesday  night,  Feb.  27th. 


Burns  addresses  issues 


February's  snow  makes  the  snack  bar  radiator,  and  a  good  book,  a 
little  more  inviting. 


by  Chris  McDerniull 

"The  supreme  issue  of  the 
1980's  will  be  preventing  the  next 
war  before  it  starts,"  Political 
Science  Professor  James 
MacGregor  Burns  told  a  group  of 
250  students  in  Driscoll  Lounge 
last  Monday  night. 

Burns,  a  campaign  advisor  for 
Democratic  presidential 
candidate  Edward  Kennedy, 
spoke  on  the  current  crisis  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  Kennedy 
candidacy,  and  the  role  of 
students  in  the  1980  presidential 
campaign. 

"This  may  be  the  most  crucial 
presidential  election  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  Burns  said.  He 
encouraged  students  to  take  an 
active  hand  in  upcoming 
presidential  politics. 

While  admitting  that  in  1976  he 
supported  Carter's  foreign  policy 
stands  on  SALT  and  the  Panama 
Canal  and  human  rights,  Burns 
said  he  is  disillusioned  with  the 
President  in  light  of  Carter's 
"gross  overreaction"  to  the 
Afghanistan  dilemma.  Burns 
said  that  "the  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  moral  outrage," 
but  called  the  Carter 
Administration's  response  to  the 
invasion  "irresponsible." 

"What  has  happened  that  he 
(Carter)  has  quit  the  battle  for 
peace  so  readily?"  asked  Burns. 


Committee   discusses  80's 


"There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  the  next  decade  will  require 
reallocation  of  the  budget,"  Steve 
Lewis,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's,  told  an 
audience  last  Monday  night. 

About  sixty  people  attended  the 
committee's  open  meeting  in 
Brooks-Rogers  recital  hall 
Monday. 

The  committee  cited  a 
projected  decline  in  the  real 
income  of  Williams  during  the 
next  decade  as  the  driving  force 
behind  the  budgetary  changes. 
"There's  no  fat  in  the  budget 
anymore,"  Lewis  said.  "We're 
cutting  into  tissue  now." 

The  audience  displayed  most 
concern  over  possible  cuts  in 
budget  areas. 

One  area  mentioned  for 
possible  reduction  was  athletics. 
"Students  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favorof  athletics,"  protested  Dan 


Friesen  '81.  "How  much  student 
input  are  you  prepared  to 
ignore?" 

Another  student  disagreed, 
saying  that  in  a  choice  between 
athletics  and  a  library,  he  would 
save  the  library. 

The  committee  backed  this 
view,  citing  a  poll  in  which  six  per 
cent  sample  of  the  student  body 
felt  that  academics  are  tiie 
overwhelmingly  important 
quality  of  Williams. 

Some  students  expressed  fear 
that  row  house  dining  halls  would 
be  closed.  "Having  no  kitchen 
would  make  the  row  houses  very 
undesirable,"  one  student  said. 
"The  rooms  aren't  all  thai  great. 
1  lived  with  frogs  in  my  room  one 
year." 

Tuition  increases  were  also 
mentioned.  "We  have  no  control 
over  endowment,"  Lewis  said. 
"It  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the 


cost  of  going  to  Williams." 

Ted  Cypiot  '81  said  he  would  be 
"willing  to  pay  more  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  Williams 
education." 

Another  problem  for  Williams 
in  the  80's  is  the  shrinking  pool  of 
college-age  youth.  Lewis 
suggested  that  Williams  may 
have  to  adopt  more  aggressive 
recruiting  practices  to  compete 
with  the  other  schools  for  the  best 
applicants.  A  larger  number  of 
persons  will  begin  to  seek  jobs  as 
college  professors,  at  the  same 
time  that  teachers  hired  to  teach 
the  baby  boom  begin  to  occupy 
tenured  positions. 

In  discussing  possible  moves  in 
the  80's,  Lewis  concluded  out  that 
there  were  too  many 
uncertainties  to  be  positive  about 
what  to  do.  "A  large  part  of  our 
program  will  be  contingencies," 
he  said. 


Admissions  hosts  35  prime  prospectives 


Admissions  Director  Phil  Smith 
and  a  high  school  senior  indulge 
in  non-traditional  refreshments 
at  a  pizza  party  in  Driscoll 
Lounge  for  particularly 
promising  candidates  for  the 
class  of  1984.  (Somers) 


by  Eric  SchmitI 

In  a  coordinated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  student  body,  the 
admissions  department  and 
faculty-student  Admissions 
Committee  co-sponsored  an 
Early  Write  program  for  35  of  the 
top  candidates  for  the  Class  of 
1984  last  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Admissions  Committee 
chairman  George  Goethals 
described  the  program  as  a  way 
to  attract  to  Williams  the  very 
best  high  school  seniors  by 
allowing  them  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  College. 

A  different  procedure  from 
Early  Decision,  the  Early  Write 
plan  comprises  students  who 
applied  through  the  regular 
admissions  process  but  were 
accepted  before  the  normal  April 
15  notification. 

According  to  Admissions 
Director     Phil      Smith,      his 


department  had  read  through 
approximately  3200  of  the  4800 
applicalions  by  the  end  of 
January.  From  these  3200 
applicants  the  College  invited  73 
students  who  had  demonstrated 
superior  performances  in  strong 
academic  programs  and  had 
exhibited  tremendous  potential  in 
areas  of  imagination,  creativity 
and  leadership. 

This  year  29  Early  Write  and 
six  Early  Decision  students 
accepted  the  College's  invitation. 
By  April  15,  Smith  will  have 
notified  at  least  75  additional 
students  of  their  early 
acceptance. 

Smith  calls  the  concept  behind 
the  Early  Write  program  the 
Three  Little  Pig  theory:  get  to  the 
top  candidates  before  the  Big  Bad 
Wolves— Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton — do.  Annually, 
Williams  loses  at  least  two-thirds 


of  its  top  candidates  to  its  major 
competitors. 

Goethals  said  the  program 
reflects  both  initiative  and 
reactionary  policies.  "There  are 
darn  lew  schools  we  lose  kids  to. 
That  means  we're  competing 
with  the  top  schools,  and  most  of 
those  other  spots  have  such 
advantages  over  us  as  greater 
national  recognition  and  larger 
athletic  programs.  We  think  if  we 
can  get  these  kids  up  here,  we  can 
convince  them  that  they  can  get 
as  good  a  deal  here  as  anywhere 
else." 

The  committee's  program  this 
year  included  a  welcoming 
dinner  Thursday,  roundtable 
discussions  at  lunch  Friday,  and 
a  pizza  party  Friday  evening. 
Total  costs  were  kept  under  $500. 
Professors  in  several 

departments  held  open  office 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Burns  attributed  Carter's 
mistakes  to  the  Administration's 
lack  of  perspective  on  Soviet 
patterns  of  behavior  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  described  Carter's 
contention  that  the  Afghan 
situation  represents  the  most 
serious  crisis  since  World  War  II 
as  a  dangerous  "self-fulfilling 
prophecy,"  which  will  serve 
more  to  rouse  hostility  rather 
than  to  allay  it. 

According  to  Burns,  Carter  has 
been  reckless  in  seizing  upon  an 
"hysterical    response"    to    the 

Continued  on  Page  7 

Record  number 
apply  to  College 

Admissions  Director  Phil 
Smith  announced  this  week  that 
Williams  received  a  record  4850 
applications  for  the  class  of  1984. 
This  year's  pool  represents  an 
increase  of  eight  per  cent  over 
last  year's  4514  applications. 

The  applicant  pool  is  made  up 
of  2750  men  and  2100  women. 
Minority  applicants  remained 
constant,  while  overseas 
applicants  increased  by  25  per 
cent. 

Under  the  Early  Decision 
program  the  admissions 
department  has  filled  174  of  the 
allotted  490  spaces.  Regular 
applicants  will  fill  the  remaining 
316  positions. 

Smith  said  the  trend  was  very 
positive  for  Williams. 

"The  number  of  18-year-olds 
has  started  its  decline,"  Smith 
noted.  "In  the  next  ten  years, 
we'll  see  a  20-25  per  cent  decline 
in  college  age  students.  We've  got 
to  be  ready  to  get  out  and  attract 
from  a  more  diverse  student  pool 
than  we've  previously  drawn 
from." 

A  large  number  of  Williams 
students  come  from  New  York 
and  Massachusetts. 

"We've  increased  across  a 
wide  spectrum,"  said  Smith. 
"We're  finally  seeing  the 
diversity  we  need." 

Smith  believes  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  surge  of 
applications  was  the  "positive 
and  enthusiastic  attitude  of 
current  undergraduates." 

"They    really   are   our   finest 
advertisement,"    Smith    said. 
"The  vibrations  coming  out  of 
Williams  are  very  positive." 

Smith  indicated  that  a  lack  of 
student  activism  is  coincidentally 
beneficial  to  attracting  students. 

"The  absence  of  big  issues  on 
campus  is  a  big  help"  he  said.  "It 
may  or  may  not  be  good  all 
around,  but  it  sure  helps 
Admissions  out." 
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CC  elections 


It's  hard  to  get  excited  about  this  year's  College  Council  elections. 

First,  there's  been  almost  no  discussion  of  the  issues.  A  half  an  hour 
debate  on  WCFM  is  hardly  an  adequate  forum  for  presidential  can- 
didates to  argue  the  issues.  The  problem  isn't  solved  by  printing 
candidates'  statements  or  by  giving  each  a  few  minutes  to  speak  at  the 
town  meeting.  College  Council  should  have  provided  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  question  the  candidates,  to  hear  them  publicly  debate 
the  issues. 

Second,  the  candidates  themselves  have  been  vague  and  unoriginal 
in  their  proposals.  Campaign  signs  posted  around  campus  tell  us  a 
certain  candidate  favors  a  student  trustee,  another  favors  higher 
faculty  salaries,  and  still  another  favors  student  participation  in 
faculty  hiring  decisions.  Fine.  But  taking  popular  stands  on  emotional 
issues  isn't  enough.  Candidates  should  list  what  concrete  steps  they 
would  take  to  implement  their  proposals. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  issue  discussion,  personality  will  be  the 
determining  factor  in  this  election.  We  think  the  most  creative  leaders 
would  be  Darrell  McWhorter  as  president,  and  Todd  Tucker  as  vice- 
president.  Respected  for  their  innovative  thinking  by  a  wide  diversity 
of  students,  McWhorter  and  Tucker  are  in  a  different  mold  from  recent 
Council  leaders.  Perhaps  their  willingness  to  try  new  approaches 
would  infuse  the  whole  council  with  new  life. 

Welcome  to  the  80's 


by  .lolm  K.  Setear 

II  was  perfect. 

The  open  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
theSO's  could  not  have  been  a  more  precise 
microcosm  of  the  problems  and  power 
distribution  of  Williams  had  it  been 
scripted  by  a  writer  of  insight  and 
eloquence. 

The  Committee  on  the  80's  has  nine 
members.  Two  of  them  are  trustees.  Two 
are  students.  Five  are  teachers,  one  of 
them  an  administrator  as  well. 

The  trustee  members  were  not  there. 
They  have  full-time  jobs  doing  important 
things  elsewhere,  and  no  one  expects  them 
to  fly  into  Williamstown  on  a  weeknight 
just  to  chat  with  a  bunch  of  students. 
Trustees  are  not  expected  to  talk  with 
students,  only  to  make  the  final  decisions 
on  questions  that  will  affect  students  for 
the  next  ten  years  and  beyond. 

The  student  members  of  the  committee 
were  there,  but  they  might  as  well  not  have 
been.   Occasionally,   one  of   them   would 

PURPLE  PROSE 

address  a  tentative  voice  to  a  minor  point. 
The  faculty  members  listened  dutifully, 
much  as  they  might  to  a  precocious  child 
advising  them  on  the  purchase  of  their 
next  automobile. 

Neither  of  the  two  students  on  the 
committee  will  be  here  next  year.  No 
student,  here  now  will  be  present  in  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  barring  academic 
incompetence  or  persistent  wanderlust. 
Students  are  just  passing  through. 

Less  than  fifty  students  came  to  the 
meeting,  concerned  but  ill-informed.  The 
committee  members  know  a  lot  about 
what  "declining  demographics"  implies 
for  attracting  480  students  each  fall  and 
how  many  professors  we  will  need  to  hire 
(or  perhaps  fire)  to  teach  those  students. 
The  committee  has  a  computerized 
financial  planning  model  to  help  it  guess 
what  it  will  cost  to  run  this  place  in  the 
80's,  depending  of  course  upon  how  the 
Arabs  and  the  stock  market  decide  to 
behave  during  the  next  decade.  Students, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  less  than  four 
years  left  here  and  at  least  four  courses  to 
keep  them  busy. 

They  also  have  a  short-sighted,  self- 
centered  vision.  One  student  urges 
retaining  a  diverse  curriculum;   another 


demands  a  high  sports  budget.  Like  the 
budget  process  in  Congress,  individual 
interest  surfaces  with  enough  force  to 
banish  collective  interests  to  the  muck. 
"Student  input"  becomes  a  cacaphony  of 
no-cut  pleas  to  a  committee  whose  task  is 
to  decide  what  to  cut  back,  not  whether. 

All  five  faculty  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's  are  blessed  with 
tenure.  This  makes  more  sense  than  one 
might  think.  After  all,  the  untenured 
faculty  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
understand  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  and  politics  faced,  and  they  are 
unlikely  to  stay  around  much  longer,  given 
the  number  of  them  that  get  tenure  and  the 
number  of  dollars  they  get  paid. 

The  broad  range  of  faculty  opinions  on 
the  future  at  Williams  is  present  in 
microcosm  on  the  Committee  on  the  80's. 
Its  members'  views  are  always  articulate 
and  usually  realistic.  They  are  also 
strikingly  diverse. 

Fred  Rudolph  is  a  historian  who  not  only 
studies  the  past  but  lives  in  it.  He  implies 
that  spending  College  money  on  sports  is 
superfluous  because  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Williams  and  Amherst  did  not 
need  NESCAC  to  play  the  first 
intercollegiate  baseball  game.  Discussing 
energy  policy,  he  reminds  us  that  students 
once  cut  their  own  wood.  When  reductions 
in  class  size  by  using  TA's  to  lead 
discussion  sections  are  mentioned,  Mr. 
Rudolph  remembers  a  time  when  students 
would  have  felt  indignant  at  the  prospect  of 
being  taught  by  fellow  students.  And  he 
says  these  things  not  in  the  tone  of  a  gently 
chiding  grandfather,  bul  with  the  obdurate 
confidence  of  someone  who  is  not  only  sure 
that  he  is  right  but  that  he  will  go 
unheeded. 

Yet  some  of  the  concerns  Mr.  Rudolph 
raises  should  indeed  be  examined.  He 
worries  that  no  Williams  student  decides 
upon  a  career  without  a  crucial 
examination  of  present  and  future  bank 
balances.  He  wonders  if  any  student  falls 
in  love  without  first  carefully  examining 
his  or  her  watch.  There  are  other  things  at 
Williams  besides  grades  and  the  aC.C. 
office— things  as  obvious  as  the  people  and 
the  mountains — and  no  amount  of 
agonizing  over  capital  markets  and 
kilowatt-hour  costs  will  make  up  for  an 
uncaring  and  unsmiling  student  body. 
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LETTERS 


Spoiled  rich  kids  indeed 

To  the  editor: 

Concerning  Friday  night's  incident  of 
the  food  fight  in  Baxter  and  the  editorial 
"Spoiled  Rich  Kids?"  which  ap|X'ared  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Record,  I  want  to 
express  my  disappointment  about  the 
wastefulness  and  insensilivity  of  some 
Williams  students. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  us  here  at  Williams 
haven't  experienced  real  hunger  or  even 
seen  malnutrition.  Coming  from  a  poverty- 
stricken  area  of  the  world,  I  really  do 
appreciate  the  concern  shown  towards 
relieving  world  hunger,  by  fasting  and 
collecting  money  for  Oxfam  and 
Cambodia,  etc.  It  is  still  rather  disgusting 
apd  sad,  however,  to  see  that  when  it 
comes  to  reality,  people  tend  to  forget  the 
ideals  they  seem  to  support  and  can  turn 
around  and  have  fun  just  as  easily 
throwing  food  around. 

Are  you  honestly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  millions,  even  within  this 
country  who  don't  even  know  where  their 
next  meal  is  coming  from?  .  .  .  Or  is  it 
just  that  some  of  us  are  simply  ignorant, 
wasteful,  insensitive,  "spoiled  rich  kids?" 

Malalhi  .layawickrama  'HI 

Student  trustee? 

To  the  editor: 

I  covered  the  trustees  for  the  Record  on 
various  occasions  from  1976  to  1979,  and 
one  of  the  first  facts  I  learned  was  that  the 
complexities  of  their  work  take  a  while  to 
understand.  Several  trustees  have  told  me 
that  a  new  trustee  often  requires  a  year  or 
two  of  adjustment  to  become  an  effective 
member  of  the  board.  For  this  reason,  the 
shortest  trustee  term  currently  is  three 
years,  and  most  serve  longer. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  a  student, 
selected  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  year  for  a  two-year  term, 
would  know  enough  about  the  board  to  be 
effective  until  his  term  was  over.  I  also 
doubt  a  sophomore  or  junior  serving  on  the 
board  would  know  enough  about  the 
College  to  contribute  intelligently  during 
the  early  part  of  his  term.  It  is  also 
unlikely  that  the  College  community  would 
know  a  group  of  freshmen  or  sophomore 
candidates  well  enough  to  choose  one 
intelligently. 

It  is  far  better  to  look  for  a  senior  or 
recent  graduate  to  appoint  to  a  three-year 
term.  In  this  way,  the  board  could  be 
assured  that  the  student  perspective  would 
be  presented  by  someone  who  knew 
something  about  the  College  and  about  the 
board. 

This  in  fact  has  been  done  until  recently. 
Bill  Cunningham  '73  and  Pam  Carlton  '76 
served  very  capably  as  term  trustees, 
because  in  three  years  on  the  board  they 
were  able  to  learn  the  ropes,  and  because 
at  the  time  of  their  selection  they 
understood  the  College's  problems 
thoroughly. 

An  even  more  worrisome  effect  of 
student  representation  would  be  the  loss  of 
objectivity  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  As 
Mr.  Dewey  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago, 


the  role  of  the  trustees  is  one  of  overall 
supervision  and  policy-making,  not 
government.  To  perform  this  job 
effectively,  a  certain  amount  of  distance 
from  the  passions  of  the  parties  directly 
involved  (i.e.,  the  faculty  and  students)  is 
useful  in  order  to  take  a  long-term  view  of 
College  issues  such  as  coeducation, 
expansion  and  fraternities.  This 
objectivity  would  be  compromised  by 
student  membership. 

Of  course,  this  objectivity  is  only  a  good 
thing  is  the  trustees  are  fully  aware  of  the 
views  of  involved  parties.  They  have  made 
numerous  well-intentioned  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  in  the  past,  but  much 
improvement  is  still  needed.  First  of  all,  a 
recent  graduate  should  again  be  appointed 
to  the  board  in  the  next  year,  preferably  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '78,  '79,  or  '80.  The 
effectiveness  of  trustee  weekend  visits 
should  also  be  improved,  either  by 
rearranging  the  schedule  of  meetings 
during  the  weekend  to  allow  more  contact 
with  students,  or  still  better,  expanding  the 
quarterly  visits  to  four  or  five  days  or  by 
increasing  their  frequency  to  bimonthly. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  trustees  can  and 
should  be  improved,  but  by  realistic,  co- 
operative efforts  of  students  and  trustees, 
and  not  by  packing  the  board  with 
inexperienced  tokens  who  will  contribute 
little  and  distract  attention  from  more 
useful  solutions. 

David  MacGregor  '79 

Row  house  paranoia 

To  the  editor: 

Although  I  have  never  been  prone  to 
paranoia,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  besieged. 
I  live  in  a  row  house,  and  week  after  week 
the  Record  implies  that  it  is  my  pampered 
existence  that  is  now  standing  in  the  way 
of  Williams'  financial  future.  Last  year, 
the  possibility  of  the  inequity  of  row  house 
dining  was  the  matter  of  editorial  debate; 
now,  as  in  the  recent  article  on  Faculty 
salaries,  it  has  become  accepted  fact. 

May  I  inject  a  few  facts  here?  If  I 
understaood  Mr.  Keller  correctly  at  the 
last  College  Council  town  meeting,  it  costs 
no  more  per  row  house  meal  than  for  a 
meal  anywhere  else.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  labor  costs  are  much  less  in  row 
houses,  although  the  food  costs  are  slightly 
higher  Any  cost  savings  from  the 
elimination  of  row  house  dining  would  be 
due  to  the  consolidation  of  dining  halls,  not 
because  we  in  row  houses  are  getting 
anything  different  than  anyone  else. 
Closing  Driscoll  and  Dodd  and  distributing 
those  people  to  the  row  houses  could  also 
result  in  a  considerable  savings.  Is  anyone 
going  around  claiming  that  Driscoll  eaters 
are  spoiled? 

Eliminating  row  house  dining,  without 
any  accompanying  sacrifices  by  other 
units,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unfair  shifting 
of  the  financial  burden  to  one  group  of 
people.  If  the  Food  Service  budget  is 
indeed  the  logical  place  to  look  for  the 
increase  in  Faculty  salaries,  perhaps  we 
can  all  work  to  cut  down  on  Food  Service's 
costs.  But  let  us  not  pick  on  one  group 
as  the  source  of  a  problem  shared  by  all. 
Jenny  Wagner '80 
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Burns  discusses  election  trivia,  divisiveness 


Jiiincx  MacCreffor  Burns  is  Professor 
«/  Politictil  Science  at  Williams 
Collefiv.  lie  has  won  the  Pulitzer 
Pri^e  and  been  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Political 
Scientists.  His  latest  hook, 
I.PADliRSIllP,  found  its  way  onto 
President  Carter's  desk.  Pricilla 
Cohen  and  John  K.  Setear  in- 
terviewed Professor  Burns  about  his 
I'iews  on  the  upcomin/f  presidential 
election. 


Wh\  iloii'l  you  set  forth  your  partisan 
stance  ri^hl  at  the  beginning,  just  so 
irr'rr  utile  tii  see  lehere  it  might  creep  in 
tatcrf 

I'm  a  Democrat  and  I'm  supporting 
Senator  Kennedy  for  the  nomination.  I 
think  he  is  a  much  better  exemplar  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  certainly  of  the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Stevenson-Kennedy 
tradition  than  any  other  candidate  in  the 
Democratic  party.  I  feel  that  President 
Carter  has  deserted  that  tradition  in  the 
party  and  that  Kennedy  stands  very 
strongly  in  that  tradition,  both  in  terms  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

What  about  the  people  who  accuse 
Senator  Kennedy  of  irresponsible 
criticism   of  Mr.   Carter's   foreign   policy t 

Entirely  aside  from  this  campaign,  I 
have  for  years  argued  against  the  whole 
concept  of  bi-partisanship  or  non- 
partisanship  in  foreign  policy-making.  I 
think  it's  wholly  anti-democratic  to  take 
the  position  that  somehow  we  should 
suspend  debate  and  criticism  of  foreign 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  foreign  policy  is 
the  most  important  aspect  of  what  our 
country  is  all  about,  so  I  think  it's 
particularly  important  that  we  have 
debate  and  dissent  in  that  area. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  important 
aspects  of  the  campaign? 

I  think  in  general  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  the  trivialization  of  the  whole 
campaign.  1  try  often  to  look  at  the 
presidential  campaign  as  a  historian,  that 
is,  I  (ry  to  think  how  historians  10  or  20 
years  from  now  will  look  back  on  these 
events.  I  would  have  to  say  that  about  95 
per  cent  of  whal  we  see  in  the  press  will  not 
be  considered  important  in  history:  that's 
the  kind  of  thing  I  mean  when  I  talk  about 
trivialization. 

More  specifically,  there  is  the 
tremendous  attention  to  personal  aspects, 
to  wives,  to  family,  to  small  events 
occurring  from  day  to  day  on  the 
campaign  trial.  There  is  as  well  a 
tremendous  amount  of  expectation-raising 
and  -lowering  as  we  get  closer  to  various 
primaries  or  caucuses,  the  endless  amount 
of  hashing  over  the  results,  and,  above  all, 
the  overinflation  of  an  individual  primary 
or  caucus.  There  was  much  too  much 
exaggeration  of  one  state— an  Iowa  or  a 
Maine — as  against  the  48  states  waiting 
down  the  road.  This  produces  a  serious 
distortion  at  the  start  of  the  campaign. 

Do  you  think  the  expense  of  the  campaign 
is  important? 

No,  I  don't  think  the  expense  is  a  major 
problem.  These  presidential  campaigns 
are  costing,  all  told,  perhaps  one  or  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  which  seems  like 
a  lot  of  money  until  you  look  at  how  much  it 
costs  to  advertise  soap  or  liquor  in  this 
country. 

In  terms  of  200  million  people  the  cost  for 
the  whole  campaign  will  be  a  dollar  or  two 
a  person.  I  don't  think  the  cost  is  a  serious 
question  as  long  as  it  is  fairly  equitable. 
And  one  result  of  the  new  campaign 
finance  legislation  is  to  make  it  fairly 
equitable. 
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tended  to  ratify  the  decisions  made  in  the 
primaries,  but  I  think  this  year  could  be 
the  exception.  I  think  in  both  parlies— 
particularly  the  Republican  party— there 
is  such  a  fragmenting  of  the  vote  that  the 
decision  may  essentially  be  made  in  the 
convention  rather  than  before. 

lli>ic  icoidd  deciding  on  a  candidate  in  the 
conrention  rather  than  in  the  primaries 
affect  the  choice  of  a  presidential 
nominee  ? 

The  main  effect  of  conventions  is  to  find 
the  center  of  the  party.  Conventions 
exclude  the  extremists  by  taking  ballot 
after  ballot,  lending  in  the  end  to  find  an 
intra-party  consensus  on  fairly  centrist 
candidates  within  the  parly. 

What  is  the  most  important  issue  in  this 
campaign  ? 

Foreign  policy.  I  think  now  the  crucial 
issue  is  whether  Carter's  foreign  policy  is 
a  policy  that  may  be,  in  Kennedy's  words, 
lurching  toward  war. 

Do  you  think  Carter  in  trying  to  out- 
liepublican  some  of  the  Republicans? 

I  don't  think  he  thinks  about  it  so  much  in 
those  terms. 

What  may  have  happened  with  Carter  is 
a  growing  sensitivity  on  his  part  to  the 
attacks  on  him  as  being  a  weak  and 
ineffectual  president  in  foreign  policy. 

I  think  Carter,  instead  of  standing  firm 
against  that  kind  of  pressure,  caved  in— 
particularly  following  the  hostage  seizure, 
and  this  all  exploded  with  the  Afghanistan 
occupation.  So  I  think  it's  a  combination  of 
lack  of  a  strong,  internal  set  of  guidelines 
in  Carter's  foreign  policy  and  undue 
pressure  on  him  from  certain  sources  in 
the  United  States. 

Hon-  does  this  Presidential  campaign 
relate  to  the  theories  you  advance  in  your 
recent  book.   LEADERSHIP? 

My  theory  of  leadership  is  very  much  a 
conflict     theory.     I     think     that     great 


leadership  comes  out  of  great  conflict.  And 
particularly  since  Kennedy's  Georgetown 
speech,  which  has  posed  him  against 
Carter  in  a  much  more  powerful  way  than 
was  the  case  before. 

We're  seeing  the  possibility  of  a 
deepening  in  the  split  wilhin  the 
Democratic  party.  This  split  has  been 
developing  for  some  years,  but  has  not 
approached  a  point  of  catalyst.  1  think  it  is 
now  approaching  that  flash  point.  If  the 
battle  between  Carter  and  Kennedy  goes 
on  inio  the  convention,  each  candidate  will 
be  mobilizing  constituencies  within  (he 
Democratic  party  that  will  force  the  party 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  what  kind  of  party 
it  is. 

I  think  the  Democratic  party  has  t)een  to 
too  great  a  degree  all  things  to  all  men  and 
women.  It  has  to  get  honest  with  itself  and 
make  a  decision  as  lo  whal  kind  of  a  parly 
it  is.  Is  it  the  lil)eral-lefl  party  in  this 
country,  offering  people  a  genuine 
alternative  lo  the  Republican  parly?  Or  is 
it  a  kind  of  consensus  and  centrist  party, 
which  I  think  it  has  tended  to  become 
under  President  Carter? 

Historically,  I  think  1980  may  be  the  year 
that  the  Democratic  party  made  that 
decision  and  I  think  that  decision  may 
stick  if  it's  made  in  1980. 

On  the  Republican  party  side,  I  think  the 
Republican  party  has  been  trying  to 
establish  its  conservative  posture  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  had  to  choose  between  the 
liberal  Rockefeller  wing  of  the  party  and 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

I  think  1980  will  be  the  year  that  the 
Republicans  become  the  solidly,  durably, 
conservative  or  moderately-conservative 
party  in  this  country.  And  that  would  be  a 
very  historic  development  in  1980. 


Some  people  ivould  say  that  Wli-t  and  1972 
leere  good  examples  of  clear  ideological 
choices.  In  both  cases  the  election  turned 
mil  to  be  a  disaster  for  one  party  or  the 
other.  Do  you  see  that  possibility  in  this 
elect  ion  ? 


Well,  it  is  very  possible  that  there  might 
t)e  a  strong  ideological  candidate  in  one 
party  and  not  lh«  other.  I  suppose  thai 
might  happen,  if  Cartel-  as  a  centrist  wore 
the  Democratic  nominee  and  if  Reagan 
were  the  Republican  nominee,  for 
example.  But  I  have  a  feeling  thai  the 
dynamics  in  the  political  system  are 
making  this  less  likely. 

I  think  the  dynamics  at  some  point  in 
this  year,  or  some  time  in  tlie  1980s,  will 
create  a  two  party  choice  where  it  will  not 
be  so  much  of  a  penalty  for  a  candidate  to 
take  a  very  strong  position. 

There's  one  other  element  that  hasn't 
been  brought  in  here,  one  particularly 
relevant  in  the  Democratic  party.  That  is 
what  I  like  to  call  the  "missing  50  million." 
After  all  the  hoopla  and  all  Ihis  enormous 
attention,  50  million  people  still  do  not  vote 
in  this  presidential  election.  So  we're 
talking  about  an  entirely  new  dimension  of 
the  electorate  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
voting  booths. 

To  put  this  more  concretely,  let's  say 
that  Kennedy  were  the  Democratic 
nominee.  The  question  is  whether  he  would 
tend  toward  the  middle  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Republican  nominee  tended 
toward  the  middle.  Well,  he  might,  were  it 
not  thai  he  has  got  to  appeal  to,  and  bring 
into  the  voting  booths  at  least  10  or  20  or  30 
million  of  those  50  million.  To  do  that,  he 
may  have  to  run  a  very  strong  campaign 
that  mobilizes  people  on  the  left,  the  way 
F'ranklin  Roosevelt  mobilized  people  on 
the  left  in  1936— and,  by  the  way,  won  a 
stunning  victory. 

l)ii  vou  think  that  running  for  President 
reijiiires  such  a  time  commitment  that  it's 
Ill-coming  difficult   for   us  to   find  proven. 


•ijr ssional  adm inistru tors ? 


Well,  I  think  there's  a  general  problem 
of  the  "outsider."  I  think  the  system 
should  allow  outsiders  to  come  in,  the  way 
Wilkie  did  in  1924.  But  the  system— 
probably  because  of  the  increase  in  media 
and  personality  politics— is  making  it 
easier  and  easier  for  outsiders  lo  come  in 
who  have  the  lime,  who  are  outside  of 
governmeni  who  can  command  I  he  media. 
Some  day  it  may  even  be  a  great  religious 
leader  in  this  country  who  simply  has  a 
kind  of  celebrity  appeal,  and  I  think 
something  is  very  much  lost  there. 

These  people  are  not  tested  in 
government  year  after  year,  the  way  Ihey 
are  in  a  Parliamentary  system,  where 
their  colleagues  in  the  party  can  watch 
these  people  year  after  year  and  really  lest 
them.  So  I  Ihink  there  is  an  Increasing 
tendency  in  this  direction,  and  it's  a  bit 
worrisome. 


What    ulioul   third  parties! 

Our  system  militates  against  a  third 
party,  because  of  the  high  slakes  in  a 
Presidential  election.  The  impetus  toward 
coalition-building  in  order  lo  win  the 
presidency  is  tremendous.  A  third  party 
can  win  seats  in  Congress  historically,  but 
there  is  no  third  parly  as  such  that  has  won 
the  Presidency. 

I  don't  see  any  great  future  for  the  third 
party.  I  think  they  have  a  kind  of  gadfly 
role,  and  they  are  very  useful  in  terms  of 
issues.  But,  unfortunately  perhaps,  they 
don't  have  much  chance  to  become  major 
parties.  Also  I  feel  the  system  is  open 
enough  for  people  to  form,  in  effect,  third 
parties  within  the  major  parlies.  The 
system  is  very  much  open  to  outsiders 
coming  in. 

I  think  the  two-party  system  is  very  open 
to  students  coming  in,  while  I  would  think 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Students  favor  Bush  and  Kennedy 


Vhe  Record  polled  100  students  on  their  iireferences  for  the  presidential  campaign . 
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Candidates  contend  for  Council  positions 


PRESIDENT 


McCammond  sxsuss 

College  Council  laces  several       JBaSiSSS?* -^S! 


Darrell  McWhorter  '81 

McW hotter 

I  feel  that  College  Council  is 
changing  its  image  from  that  of 
an  ineffective  gathering  to  that  of 
a  group  of  concerned  individuals 
vi'illing  to  take  the  necessary 
initiative  to  promote  valuable 
changes  and  additions  to  the 
College  community.  The 
president  of  the  College  Council 
faces  a  perennial  uphill  battle, 
and  the  student  body  must  realize 
that  unless  a  more  positive 
attitude  towards  the  Council  is 
developed,  any  kind  of  change  is 
impossible.  As  president  I  would 
like  to  follow  through  on  some 
issues  that  the  present  Council 
has  touched  upon  this  year. 
Following  through  on  issues  until 
they  are  resolved  to  students' 
satisfaction  will  be  my  number 
one  priority. 

My  platform  is  based  on 
increased  faculty-student 
interaction  and  increased  trustee 
awareness  to  student  concerns.  I 
would  encourage  department 
chairmen  to  create  or  strengthen 
present  faculty-student  liaison 
committees,  and  to  include 
students  in  their  faculty  hiring 
processes. 

Students  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  design  their  own 
meal  plans.  Board  options  should 
be  expanded  to  please  more 
student  tastes. 

I  would  also  like  the  College 
Council  to  work  with  the  Record, 
as  well  as  Back  talk  and  Pique,  in 
introducing  state  and  national 
issues  to  the  student  body. 
Discussing  issues  other  than 
campus  ones  should  be  a  chief 
priority. 

Other  issues  I  would  explore 
include  the  possibility  of  phasing 
in  crew  as  a  varsity  sport  over  a 
two  to  three-year  period. 
Improving  relations  between 
townspeople  and  college  students 
through  open  discussion  is  also 
important.  I  would  especially  like 
to  investigate  the  trend  of  large: 
numbers  of  students  being 
dismissed  for  academic  reasons 
each  year. 

In  the  past  candidates  have 
bogged  themselves  down  in 
rhetoric  and  presented  untenable 
platforms.  Students  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  change  is 
slow  and  the  best  ideas  are  often 
impossible  to  put  into  practice.  I 
want  to  combine  some  creativity 
with  common  sense  in  the  hopes 
that  finally  we  can  abandon 
bickering  and  work  towards 
making  some  sort  of  progress  for 
the  future.  I  think  my  viewpoints 
are  a  logical  departure  from  the 
other  platforms  and  it's  about 
lime  we  entertained  some 
alternative  viewpoints  from 
different  personalities.  Two 
years  experience  as  an  At-Large 
Representative  to  the  Council  has 
shown  me  what  can,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done. 


College  Council  faces  several 
challenges  as  we  begin  the  1980's. 
First,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
strong  student  voice  in  the 
operation  of  the  school.  Should 
athletics  be  cut  back  10  per  cent 
or  row  house  dining  be  abolished? 
These  are  options  actively  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on 
the  80's.  I  have  already  talked  to 
Steve  Lewis,  committee 
chairman,  about  insuring  student 
input  into  the  decision-making 
process,  and  we  have  tentatively 
agreed  to  a  plan  providing  that 
input.  Under  my  leadership, 
Council  will  take  the  initiative  to 
make  sure  student  opinion  is 
represented  in  the  life  of  the 
college. 

Second,  Council  cannot  use 
student  apathy  as  an  excuse  for 
inaction.  Council  must  be 
responsive  to  student  concerns 
and  act  on  them  in  a  way  which 
engages  the  interest  of  the 
student  body.  Council  must  earn 
the  respect  of  those  it  represents 
in  addition  to  making  any  student 
feel  welcome  at  its  meetings.  I 
want  to  make  students  aware  of 
the  Council  and  what  it  does,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  Council's  job  to 
generate  the  enthusiasm  that  will 
promote  student  interest. 

Third,  College  Council  should 
take  a  lead  in  energy 
conservation  around  campus  and 
work  closely  with  the  energy 
conservation  committee  to  insure 
student  awareness  of  the 
problem. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
schedules  of  the  various  student 
committees  to  be  drawn  up  and 
posted  so  that  interested  students 
can  attend  those  meetings.  In 
addition,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
listing  of  funding  sources  around 
campus  so  as  to  make  it  easier 
for  groups  to  find  the  funds  they 
need. 

Fifth,  special  attention  needs  to 
be  paid  to  finances.  Should  we 
continue  to  allow  five 
organizations  to  soak  up  50  per 
cent  of  student  funds  or  should  we 
up  the  SAT  so  that  smaller  groups 
do  not  get  squeezed  out  of  the 
budget?  Should  we  raise  the 
House  Maintenance  Tax?  I  would 
be  looking  for  student  input  on 
these  issues. 

Finally,  I  would  push  for  a 
student  trustee  who  would 
directly  present  student  concerns 
to  the  trustees. 

I  am  the  current  Mills  House 
representative  to  the  College 
Council.  Two  years  ago,  I  was 
president  of  the  Freshman 
Council.  As  a  result,  I  offer  a 
unique  blend  of  experience  and 
freshness.  Part  of  that 
experience  has  been  working 
effectively  with  the  Dean's 
Office,  a  skill  virtually  required 
for  C.C.  president. 

I  think  I  can  do  more  than 
simply  get  the  job  done. 


Danny  Friesen  '81 


(Pynchon) 

Friesen 

An  intelligent  choice  for 
College  Council  President 
requires  that  we  look  at 
important  issues,  experience, 
and  leadership.  When 

considering  issues,  we  should 
avoid  intangible  problems. 
Information  and  empty  promises 
of  representation  are  not 
answers.  Good  government  is. 
We  should  begin  by  streamlining 
the  committee  system. 
Committees  that  overlap  or  those 
that  are  poorly  defined  make 
government  seem  hazy  and 
ineffective.  In  housing  we  need  to 
use  CC  pull  to  eliminate 
inconsistent  and  often  unjust 
imposition  of  fines  and  damage 
costs.  I'll  follow  through  on  the 
Council's  push  for  a  student 
trustee.  We're  faced  with  some 
lough  monetary  choices.  I  affirm 
my  commilment  to  student 
concerns  in  my  pro-athletics 
stance  without  sacrificing 
academic  integrity. 

Experience  is  not  contained  in 
offices  held  but  in  things  done  as 
an  officer.  I  challenge  my  fellow 
candidates  to  demonstrate  as 
much  experience  as  I've  had  in 
taking  initiative  and  following 
through.  As  president  of  my 
house  and  soccer  captain  I've 
learned  important  lessons  about 
how  to  get  things  done.  While  I've 
been  on  several  committees,  I 
believe  no  length  of  time  on  the 
CC  can  teach  these  lessons.  As 
president  of  one  of  the  most  solid 
houses  on  campus— Armstrong— 
I've  developed  a  good  rapport 
with  the  deans  as  a  responsible 
leader. 

A  few  good  ideas  and  a  lot  of 
experience,  however  do  not  make 
a  Council  president.  We  need 
leadership.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  leadership  but  we  all  know 
that  some  people  are  leaders  and 
others  are  not.  On  three 
occasions  my  peers  have  voted 
for  me  as  a  strong  leader: 
captain  freshman  soccer,  captain 
varsity  soccer,  and  president  of 
my  house.  We  must  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  80's  with  a  spirit 
of  student  responsibility  and 
willingness  to  solve  problems 
without  putting  more  and  more  of 
a  burden  on  the  administration. 
We  need  a  spirited  leader.  Make 
an  intelligent  choice. 


MacDonald 

Even  the  best  colleges  are 
running  scared.  Two  trends 
disturb  them:  declining 
enrollments  and  rising  costs. 
Administrators  envisage  an 
armageddon      with      private 


colleges  competing  for  declining 
numbers  of  candidates  from  the 
same  socio-economic  strata.  This 
scenario  is  extreme,  but  concern 
is  warranted.  ...  The  pressures 
upon  the  College  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  Williams  degree 
are  overwhelming.  To  ensure 
both  its  survival  as  well  as  to 
secure  its  freedom  to  pick  and 
choose  its  applicants. 

Williams  is  sitting  pretty  at  the 
moment,  yet  academic  policy  in 
the  last  year  reflects  this  national 
paranoia  .  ,  .  Core  curriculum, 
grade  inflation,  perfunctory 
passes,  policy  on  99's,  talk  of 
deemphasizing  athletics  attest  to 
this. 

I  believe  a  Williams  degree  will 
retain  its  value  and  will 
command  its  price. 

Dean  O'Connor's  quixotic 
crusade  against  grade  inflation  is 
unnecessary.  Students  shouldn't 
be  sacrificed  to  ensure  Williams' 
survival;  its  faring  better  than 
ever.  ,  .  .  Rusing  costs  posit  a 
serious  challenge  to  those  who'd 
like  Williams  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Concerns  just  beginning  to 
surface— row-house-dining  mat- 
ron service,  energy,  athletic 
cuts,  faculty  cuts  and  salaries, 
are  just  several  of  many  that  will 
erupt  in  the  next  few  years.  We'll 
be  facing  nasty  choices; 
amputating  feet  to  save  legs  etc. 
.  .  .  These  dilemmas  demand 
that  we  define  what  Williams 
should  remain  and  what  it  should 
become.  Williams  requires  a 
College  Council  that  can  sort 
among  conflicting  interests  and 
competing  demands.  We  need 
student  participation  in  the 
decision-making  process.  We 
need  leadership.  Leadership  isn't 
leading  others  where  they'd  go 
anyway.  Leadership  is  taking 
others  where  they  should  and 
have  to  go.  I'll  take  you. 


Jamie  MacDonald  '81 


(Pynchon) 


VICE-PRES. 

Tucker 

I  am  running  for  College 
Council  Vice-President  because  I 
feel  it  has  the  potential  to  become 
a  respected  and  active  source  of 
student  opinion.  For  too  long  the 
Council  has  exhibited  nothing  but 
lassitude,  failing  to  test  the 
boundries  of  its  own  power.  As  V- 
P,  I  would  do  all  I  can  to  return 
Council  to  its  rightful  place  as  a 
center  of  discussion  of  campus. 

There  are  many  issues  pending 
on  campus  which  effect  us  all.  As 
V-P  I  would  support  the 
following:  1)  student 

representation  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  2)  student  imput  into 
tenure    decisions;    3)    giving 


seniors  the  right  to  choose  their 
Commencement  speaker  4) 
improvement  of  the  Infirmary's 
psychological  services;  5) 
expansion  of  both  the  Co-op 
housing  option;  and  6)  granting 
crew  the  varsity  sport  status  it 
deserves.  In  short,  I  will  fight  for 
more  student  input  into  all  facets 
of  college  life. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  hold 
strong  conviction  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  out  for  what  1 
believe.  If  elected  I  will  bring  to 
Council  my  activist  spirit. 
Council  needn't  wait  for  issues  to 
come  lo  it  but  can  itself  be  an 
initiator  of  social  change.  The 
time  to  wrest  CC  from  its  listless 
condition  is  here,  I  have  the  will 
to  bring  about  some  substantive 
changes,  to  win  for  students  a 
greater  say  in  how  their  lives 
here  are  run.  All  I  need  is  your 
vote, 

/•;</.   Note: 

I'hil  Slwriilun  is  ulao  running  for 
V-I'res.  He  did  not  turn  in  a 
stdtt'  nw  nl . 

TREASURER 

Rayder 

In  an  attempt  to  offset  the 
effect  of  current  inflation  with 
regards  to  the  SAT,  I  propose  an 
SAT  increase  of  $20  a  year  and 
increasing  tuition  by  0,3  per  cent 
in  order  to  create  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  student 
activity  funds.  This  would 
increase  the  SAT  fund  by  close  to 
$40,000  upon  the  action  of  the 
trustees,  I  intend  to  go  before  the 
trustees  as  a  member  of  a  College 
Council  in  April  subcommittee  to 
present  such  a  proposal.  This 
change  would  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  activities 
and  would  facilitate  the 
development  of  new  student 
organizations, 

I  would  also  urge  the  Council  to 
consider  some  type  of  uniform 
funding  procedure  for  lectures 
and  films  in  order  to  streamline 
the  budgetary  process.  An 
evaluation  of  allocations  for  these 
events  would  discourage 
expenditures  which  sometimes 
overlap. 

As  a  former  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  as  the 
current  Row  House 

representative  to  the  College 
Council,  I  feel  that  I  could 
incorporate  my  past  experience 
and  familiarity  with  the  system 
to  best  serve  the  student  needs 
and  desires  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  College  Council.  I  would  also 
hope  that  my  contribution  as  the 
treasurer  would  promote  a 
revitalization  of  and  renewed 
interest  in  Student  Government 
at  Williams. 

Willard 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College 
Council  is  in  a  position  to  take 
positive  action  for  the  student 
body.  I'm  running  for  Treasurer 
because  I  feel  I  can  bring  the 
ideas  and  the  dedication  to  the 
Council  that's  necessary  to  get 
things  done. 

We  can't  solve  our  fiscal 
problems  by  throwing  money  at 
them.  A  large  increase  in  the 
SAT  is  not  the  answer.  We  know 
how  to  spend  our  money  better 
than  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
will  try  to  keep  the  SAT  low  and 
still  maintain  student  activities 
by  1)  looking  for  more  alumni 
funding  for  student  groups,  2) 
seeking  varsity  sport  status  for 
crew  and  other  "club"  sports, 
and  3)    working   with   clubs    to 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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more  accurately  estimate   their 
spending;  tlius  freeing  money  for 
funding  needs  thai  occur  later  in 
the  year. 

As  treasurer,  I  will  also  work  to 
involve  more  people  in  the 
allocation  procedure.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  is  loo  much  money  to 
leave  to  just  eight  people's 
judgment.  Student  input  should 
go  into  every  part  of  the 
allocation  process.  If  elected,  I'll 
see  that  the  student  body  knows 
what  goes  on.  Your  SAT  monies 
will  be  allocated  openly  and 
fairly.  Please  help  me  to  help 
you.  Vote  for  Steve  Willard  for 
College  Council  Treasurer. 

Russell  Piatt 

Recent  concern  over  faculty, 
salaries  reflects  the  degree  to 
which  outside  economic  events 
intrude  upon  our  life  here  at 
Williams.  These  trends 
inevitably  influence  College 
Council,  too.  Funding  for  campus 
organizations  was  tight  this  year, 
with  many  groups  receiving  the 
same  or  smaller  allocations  than 
the  year  before.  With  inflation 
pushing  up  these  groups'  costs, 
the  situation  can  only  grow  worse 
next  year.  Thus,  stretching 
Council  revenues  to  meet  rising 
costs  is  the  greatest  long-term 
problem  facing  the  Treasurer 
today. 

There  are  several  solutions  to 
this  issue  which  I  would  pursue  if 
elected.  First,  I  would  argue  for 
an  increase  in  the  Student 
Activities  Tax,  which  is  lower 
here  than  at  comparable 
colleges.  I  would  also  continue 
the  work  begun  this  year  to 
establish  separate  endowment 
funding  for  certain  campus 
organizations.  I  would  continue  to 
advocate  the  policy.  I  proposed  in 
the   Finance   Committee    last 


spring  of  developing  alternative 
revenue-raising  projects  foi' 
groups  I  hat  overrun  their 
budgets. 

Most  importantly,  I  would  use 
the  experience  I've  gained  on 
Finance  Committee  and  the 
Freshman  and  College  Councils 
to  work  closely  with  campus 
groups.  Council,  the 

administration,  and  Finance 
Committee  to  reconcile  the 
differences  that  will  arise  as  the 
college  grapples  with  the 
problems  imposed  by  inflation. 

Maria 
Pramaggiore 

The  office  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  College  Council  is  an 
important  and  pretigious 
position.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
from  my  experience  on  the 
Finance  Committee  this  year 
that  it  is  a  job  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time,  energy, 
creativity,  and  diplomacy.  The 
most  important  quality  a 
potential  treasurer  can  exhibit,  I 
believe,  is  the  desire  and 
capacity  to  work  hard. 

My  approach  towards  the 
allocation  of  the  Student 
Activities  Tax  consists  of  two 
parts;  first,  I  would  like  to  meet 
with  the  Finance  Committee 
several  times  in  the  Spring  to  set 
down  some  basic  policy 
guidelines.  Secondly,  of  course, 
the  actual  allocations  will  occur 
in  the  fall  of  the  1980-81  school 
year.  If  these  guidelines  are  set 
this  spring,  our  task  will  be 
simpler  and  our  judgments  more 
consistent  next  fall. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  SAT  next  year 
as  the  Finance  Committee  this 
year  was  forced  to  make  a  9-10 
per  cent  average  reduction  in  the 
allocations   made    to    various 


Purple  Prose 


Continued  from  Page  2 

Neil  Grabois  is  provost  of  the 
College,  the  man  who  looks  at 
present  numbers  and  not  past 
words  about  Williams.  People 
who  are  intimiately  familiar  with 
budgetary  limitations  always 
spoil  other  peoples'  fun  when  they 
point  out  there  is  a  finite  amount 
of  available  money. 

Mr.  Grabois  preferred  to  smile 
and  remain  silent  while  everyone 
prattled  on  about  maintaining  or 
even  increasing  spending  in  their 
cherished  budget  area.  He  may 
even  be  profoundly  optimistic 
about  Williams'  future,  but 
within  the  formal  boundaries  of 
the  meeting,  Grabois  confined 
himself  to  a  few  remarks  on 
finances. 

Raymond  Chang  was  there 
although  he  said  little.  If  he 
waited  in  silence  for  students  to 
show  him  something  he  does  not 
already  know,  he  waited  in  vain. 

Zirka  Filipczak  was  there  as 
well.  She  has  spoken  in  other 
contexts,  however,  with  humble 
but  passionate  conviction  of  a 
humanist  who  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  try  and  understand 
both  human  needs  and  the 
mysteries  of  earnings-to- 
dividend  ratios.  She  is  cautious 
about  what  she  says,  but 
concerned  nonetheless,  almost 
desperately  so. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  in 
almost  every  way  was  Stephen 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  professor  of 
economics.  He  sat  in  the  middle. 


taking  the  conciliatory  role  of  a 
chairman  seriously  enough  to 
attempt  to  express  the  consensus 
of  the  committee.  He  is  aware 
that  there  are  serious  problems, 
but  he  is  not  resigned  to  simply 
sigh  as  Williams  dissolves  into 
just  another  hard-hit,  private 
college.  Economics  lies  midway 
between  the  rigors  of  chemistry 
and  the  vagaries  of  history,  its 
technical  material  the 
foundations  of  financial  analysis 
and  its  theoretical  interstices  the 
haven  for  all  sorts  of  gremlins 
like  unpredictability  and 
emotion. 

The  most  disconcerting  thing 
about  Mr.  Lewis'  answers, 
balanced  and  honest  as  they 
were,  was  that  he  really  didn't 
have  any.  The  meeting  was  a 
forum  and  not  a  report,  of  course, 
and  the  committee  doesn't  make 
its  final  decisions  until  June. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
problems  simply  have  no  present 
answers. 


Areas  at  Williams  as  broad  as 
sports,  a  fairly-paid  faculty,  a 
diverse  curriculum,  or  a 
commitment  to  giving  needy 
students  financial  aid  are  too 
crucial  to  lop  whole  from  the 
College  corpus.  Easy  changes  are 
few  if  not  non-existent.  Many  of 
the  most  important  variables  are 
in  the  hands  of  OPEC  or  Wall 
Street  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
decision  makers  at  Williams. 
Those  decisions  made  here  will 
not  be  made  by  students. 

Have  a  nice  decade. 


student  groups. 

Each  of  us  contributes  to  the 
well-being  and  diversity  of 
Williams  College  through  the 
funds  earmarked  for  the  SAT.  I 
am  willing  to  work  to  make  these 
funds  productive  and  teneficial 
to  as  much  of  the  student  body  at 
Williams  as  possible. 

Committee  elections 

Elections  for  the  following 
committees  will  also  be  held  this 
week: 

Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  (CEP)— Recommends 
educational  policy  and  maintains 
a  College-wide  oversight  of  the 
curriculum. 

Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL)— Recommends  policy 
on  all  non-academic  aspects  of 
student  life;  supervisors 
residential  self-government;  and 
as  a  particular  concern, 
maintains  a  College-wide 
oversight  of  the  advising  services 
offered  to  students. 

Student  Honor  and  Discipline 
Commit  tees  — The  Honor 
Committee  hears  cases  of  alleged 
violations  of  the  Honor  Code  and 
recommends  appropriate  action 
to  the  Dean.  The  Discipline 
Committee  hears  and  rules  upon 
cases  of  alleged  violations  of 
College  regulations.  Students  are 
elected  to  these  two  committees 
at  once. 


Proposed  changes  in  constitution 

Change:  III  Section  A3  to  "Five  representatives  elected  from  tlie 
Freshman  Class,  namely  one  from  East-Fayerwealher;  one  from 
Morgan-West;  and  three  from  WilliamsSage-Lehman." 

Add:  III  Section  A  7  "An  of  (campus  representative  and  two  minority 
representatives,  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  College 
Council  upon  nomination  of  the  Elections  Committee." 

Change:  lit  Section  B4  to  "A  non-voting  exchange  student  Council 
member  chosen  by  the  Council  upon  nomination  o(  the  Elections 
Committee." 

Change:  IV  Section  B3a  to  "Co-Chair  the  Elections  Committee"  and 
IV  Section  B5a  to  "Co-Ctiair  the  Finance  Committee." 

Change:  V  Section  Bl  to  "At-large  and  freshman  representatives  will 
serve  on  the  Information  Committee.  Housing  Category  repre- 
sentalives  will  serve  on  the  Housing  Committee  and  may  hold 
meetings  to  coordinate  concerns  with  other  representatives  from 
their  housing  category.  Atlarge  and  freshman  representatives 
are  encouraged  to  fill  positions  on  the  ad  hoc  committees 
established  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At-large  representatives  are 
likely  candidates  for  the  Council  CULand  CEP  positions." 

Change:  VI  Section  B  to  "Ttie  Secretary  of  the  College  Council  will 
make  a  motion  to  remove  any  member  who  is  absent  from  three 
council  meetings  without  excuse  or  who  fails  to  perform  the  duties 
outlined  in  Part  V.  After  missing  two  meetings  the  member  will 
have  received  a  warning  from  the  Secretary.  Individual  houses 
may  develop  additional  criteria  or  rules  for  the  expulsion  of  their 
representative." 

Change:  VII  Section  A  to  "Assemblies  of  the  Williams  Student  Body 
will  exist  when  they  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Information 
Committee  or  upon  specific  petition  of  one  hundred  members  of 
the  student  body." 

Change:  VI I  Section  B  to  "Each  assembly  shall  concentrate  on  one  or 
more  well-defined  issues  with  the  goal  of  arriving  at  some  decision 
or  expression  of  sentiment." 

Change:  VIM  Section  A)  from  "The  Council  will  elect  at  least  one 
representative  to  each  Student-Faculty  Committee  from  among 
its  members"  to  "The  Council  will  either  elect  one  representative 
from  Council  to  each  Student-Faculty  Committee  or  designate  one 
of  the  committee  members  'College  Council  Liaison',  responsible 
for  reporting  back  to  the  Council  actions  of  the  committee." 

Drop:  VIII  Section  B2a  "The  committee  will  be  chosen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  and  will  begin  immediately  the 
task  of  preparing  next  year's  budget  .  . .  and  will  consider  the 
budget  for  final  approval  in  the  first  month  of  the  fall  semester." 

Change:  VIII  Section  B2c  to  "Information  Committee-composed  of 
the  Secretary,  the  six  at-large  members,  the  six  freshman,  the  two 
minority  representatives  and  off-campus  representative  to  the 
Council  and  the  exchange  student  non-voting  representative  to  the 
Council." 

Drop :  X  Section  A  "Two-thirds  of  the  student  body  must  have  voted  in 
the  election  if  the  results  are  to  be  valid." 

These  proposed  changes  are  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  general  election 
February  28  and  29.  If  you  have  any  questions,  see  your  house 
representative  or  any  College  Council  member. 


Wlevjpo'ini 


Defending  our  basic  freedoms 


Recently  I  attended  a  panel 
discussion  sponsored  by  the 
Williams  Committee  to  Oppose 
the  Draft.  Conversation  quickly 
turned  to  the  question  of  wether 
we  would,  or  should,  fight  if  the 
Soviets  or  any  one  else  were  to 
attack  the  United  States. 

Choosing  the  USSR  as  an 
example,  many  of  the  people  at 
the  discussion  seemed  to  think  it 
would  be  presumptuous  of  us  to 
fight  the  Soviets.  "How  are  we  to 
know  that  their  government  is 
any  worse  than  ours,"  they 
argued.  "The  Russian  people 
aren't  monsters.  They  must  want 
the  same  things  we  do."  Although 
these  people  represent  a  minority 
of  opinion,  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
people  who  actually  thought  any 
fight  to  be  presumptuous. 

The  freedoms  offered  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  are 
something  to  be  cherished.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  God- 
given  rights,  for  if  that  were  so, 
then  all  peoples  would  have  them. 

I  value  a  free  press  that  is  not  a 
mouthpiece  to  the  bureaucracy.  I 
value  the  right  to  choose  a 
career,  rather  than  have  one 
dictated  to  me.  I  value  an 
education  that  teaches  me  to 
think  for  myself  rather  than  to 
recite  doctrine  and  party  policy. 

Of  course,  these  are  not 
absolutes.  There  are  exceptions 
to  any  rule.  But  I  cherish  these 
freedoms,  even  in  their  imperfect 
state,  and  if  I  were  in  danger  of 
losing  these  freedoms  I  would 
fight  to  protect  them  for  myself 
and  for  later  generations. 

To  say  that  we  must  simply 
throw  down  our  arms  forever  is 
irrational.  Nothing  is  so  absolute, 
so  "black  and  white."  One 
indication  of  intellectual 
maturity  is  the  ability  to 
understand  abstracts,  the  "grey" 
areas  of  thought.  I  was  frightened 
to  hear  so  many  people  who  did 
not  see  this. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  chances  of  an  invasion  of 
the  U.S.  are  very  small.  Still, 
defense  should  not   stop  at  our 


borders.  Embassies  must  be 
defended  against  attack  and  U.S. 
citizens  abroad  also  must  be 
insured  a  degree  of  security.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
arniageddon  to  act. 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  has 
reminded  us  of  several 
governments  that  do  not  offer 
their  people  many  of  tht  choices 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  February  18  issue  of 
Time  magazine  Solzhenitsyn 
made  some  undeniable  points 
about  existing  communist 
governments.  As  he  stated,  the 
Russian  people  are  not  monsters. 
Quite  the  contrary,  they  are 
subjugated  by  their  government. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a 
government  to  provide 
everything  for  its  people,  at  the 
very  least  it  owes  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  seek  a  better  life 
elsewhere.  The  people  who  died 
crossing  the  Berlin  wall  and  the 
people  who  swim  through  shark- 
filled  waters  to  get  from  China  to 
Hong  Kong  are  evidence  that  this 
most  simple  right  is  denied.  The 
right  to  protest  one's  government 
in  the  USSR  is  answered  with 
midnight      exile      to     Soviet 


wastelands  and  internment  in 
"mental  hospitals."  Remember 
what  happened  to  the  "Freedom 
Wall"  in  China. 

What  disturbed  me  at  the  panel 
discussion  was  blind  criticism  of 
our  system.  I  felt  myself  being 
driven  to  a  position  of  complete 
defense  as  the  people  around  me 
were  on  complete  attack.  I  grew 
to  think  that  the  others  in  the 
room  (with  a  few  exceptions)  saw 
nothing  in  the  Ainerican  system 
worth  defending.  If  this  is  so,  then 
why  do  they  stay?  Constructive 
criticism  was  never  offered. 

If  these  people  are  so 
disheartened,  1  wonder  why  they 
don't  try  another  country.  If  the 
flaws  in  our  system  are  inherent, 
then  the  logical  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  try  another.  I  suggest  they 
visit  other  nations  and  exercise 
the  freedom  of  travel  that  some 
nations  do  not  give. 

What  could  be  more  fair  than  to 
be  able  to  choose  one's 
government  and  work  to  make  it 
lietter?  Giving  up  and  dropping 
out  is  not  the  answer.  The 
worthwhile  things  come  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  them. 
Steve  Spears 
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Students  work  for   Baker,    Bush,    Kennedy 


by  Kuiiii  Kcitcl 

While  more  and  more 
Americans  are  apathetic  about 
Presidential  elections,  six 
Wilhams  students  spent  their 
January  Winter  Studies  working 
up  to  12  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week  for  their  candidates.  "We'd 
go  in  around  10  every  morning 
and  leave  around  1  a.m."  says 
Tom  Keelun,  a  Kennedy 
volunteer  in  Iowa.  "We'd  eat 
lunch  around  4  p.m.  and  dinner 
around  midnight." 

Keeian  was  joined  in  Iowa  by 
Kathleen  Merrigan  and  Howard 
Shapiro,  all  Kennedy  supporters. 
Mike  Buchsbaum,  Lee  Butiz  and 
Doug  Cogan  were  in  New 
Hampshire  working  for  Bush, 
Baker  and  Kennedy, 

respectively. 

The  duties  of  the  six  varied,  but 
all  did  some  of  the  mundane 
filing,    canvassing    and    phone 


calling.  "There  was  a  real 
comarderie  within  the  campaign 
though,  so  thai  even  the  boring 
work  was  okay,"  Shapiro  says. 
"You  learned  to  tolerate  the 
(X'ople  you  normally  wouldn't 
like." 

"Since  we  were  only  in  Iowa  a 
week,"  explains  Merrigan,  "it 
took  little  time  to  gain 
responsiI)ilily.  At  the  end  we  had 
the  job  of  monitoring  a  caucus 
and  making  sure  our  people  got 
there." 

Keeian  agrees  that  it  was  easy 
to  move  up  in  the  ranks.  "The 
first  night  of  one  of  the  phone 
banks,  I  was  just  calling  voters. 
The  second  night  I  was  in 
charge." 

At  one  event  where  Kennedy 
was  to  speak,  Shapiro  was 
working  on  the  stage  setting  up 
the  sound  system.  "I  didn't  have 
any  Secret  Service  clearance  at 


the  time  and  I  came  close  to 
Ix'ing  clubbed  by  them  at  one 
point,"  he  reniemlx-rs.  "I  got 
clearance  then,"  he  adds  with  a 
laugh. 

Buchsbaum  recalls  setting  up  a 
hall  for  a  spi?ech  by  Bush  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "We  had 
to  space  the  chairs  so  that  they 
were  close  to  the  podium  yet  so 
that  they  were  far  enough  apart 
so  that  it  looked  like  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  there." 

The  amateur  campaigners  all 
have  reasons  for  supporting  their 
particular  candidates.  Merrigan 
says  she  was  attracted  to 
Kennedy  for  his  17  year  record  in 
the  Senate.  "1  favor  his  programs 
for  mass  transit  and  National 
Health  Insurance.  I  also  like  his 
stances  on  civil  rights  and  labor 
reform." 

Cogan  gives  similar  reasons: 
"I  fought  the  urge  to  jump  on  his 


bandwagon  for  months.  Then  I 
looked  at  his  record,  lie 
consistently  supports  the  little 
guy  over  the  established 
institutions.  I  like  the  way  he's 
working  for  National  Health 
Insurance  and  against  nuclear 
power.  He's  a  solid  liberal 
Democrat." 

Buchsbaum  points  to  Bush's 
experience  and  moderate  stands 
on  social  issues  as  reasons  for  his 
support.  "I  think  we  need 
stronger  intelligence  and  Bush 
worked  as  Director  of  the  C.I. A. 
He's  also  for  decontrol  of  oil  and  a 
balanced  budget,"  he  points  out. 

Several  of  the  students  had  the 


something  to  say  about  the  media 
coverage  of  the  campaign.  "It 
was  dreadful,"  Keeian  notes. 
"The  press  wasn't  talking  about 
the  issues,"  Merrigan  adds.  "All 
they  wanted  to  know  about  were 
the  personality  quirks." 

Shapiro  characterizes  the 
coverage  in  Iowa  as  "hype." 
"Prior  to  Kennedy's  speech  at 
Georgetown,"  he  says,  "the 
media  really  trivialized  the  whole 
campaign,  concentrating  on  how 
Kennedy  stumbled  in  a  speech." 

Buttz  criticizes  the  bandwagon 
effect  created  by  the  coverage  of 
the  Iowa  caucuses.  "It  was  only  a 
caucus,"  he  points  out,  "yet  it 


Museum    teaches    'hands-on" 


by  tori  Miller 

Since  the  founding  of  the 
Children's  Museum  in  1973, 
education  for  Williamstown 
children  has  meant  a  lot  more 
than  ABC's.  Now  it  includes 
hiking,  cross-country  skiing,  folk 
singing  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
activities  designed  to  enrich  a 
child's  education  outside  the 
classroom. 

Presently,  the  museum  is 
under  the  leadership  of  one 
woman,  Kathy  Marr,  who  took 
over  as  director  last  fall.  Marr 
guides  the  museum  through  its 
year-long  schedule  of  classes, 
exhibits,  camps  and  special 
speakers,  to  which  over  8,000 
children  come  yearly. 

Throughout  the  school  year, 
after-school  classes  are  held  at 
the  Museum.  The  classes  offered 
include  cooking,  carpentry.  Old 
New  England  crafts,  weaving, 
batik,  folk  music  and  foreign 
language.  One  unusual  class  is 
the  "Visits  with  .  .  ."  program  in 
which  children  pay  visits  to  local 
people  who  work  in  various 
vocations.  For  instance,  children 
may  visit  workers  in  occupations 
that  involve  the  outdoors,  such  as 
maple   sugaring    and    farming. 

Although  the  programs  change 
with  the  seasons,  they  almost 
always  deal  with  some  aspect  of 


the  environment  and  man's 
relation  to  it.  In  the  autumn,  for 
example,  the  museum  runs  a 
Woodland  Indian  Exhibit  at 
Margaret  Lindley  Park,  which 
explores  the  customs  of  such 
Indian  tribes  as  the  Algonquin 
and  Iroquois.  School  groups  go 
there  regularly  for  storytelling, 
crafts  and  outdoor  activities. 
During  the  winter,  the  Museum 


*'#^-, 


The  Director  o<  the  Children's 
Museum  has  created  a  facility 
which  encourages  children  to 
touch  as  well  as  see. 


returns  indoors,  though  it 
continues  to  offer  some  sort  of 
outdoor  program.  For  example, 
this  past  winter,  the  museum 
sponsored  a  Winter  Woods 
program  in  Hopkins  Forest, 
which  dealt  with  the  various 
ways  in  which  animals  adapt  to 
cold  weather  and  snow.  In 

the  spring,  the  Museum  moves  to 
the  park  for  a  program  called 
"Ways  to  be  Together,"  which 
focuses  on  the  activities  of 
animal  communities. 

During  the  summer,  the 
Children's  Museum  runs  several 
local  camp  programs.  A  day 
camp,  dubbed  Camp 

"Rootabaga",  is  located  at  the 
Caretaker  Farm  in 

Williamstown.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  learn 
about  ecology,  as  well  as 
participating  in  the  usual  camp 
activities.  Younger  children  can 
enjoy  a  "Woodland  Adventure" 
every  morning  of  the  summer  at 
Margaret  Lindley  Park. 
Instructors  there  lake  the 
children  walking  and  swimming, 
exposing  them  to  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  environment. 
Occasionally,  the  museum 
sponsors  workshops  during  the 
summer.  For  the  past  couple  of 
years,  three  artists-in- 
residence— a  poet,  a  dancer  and  a 
painter— have  come  to 
Williamstown  to  stage 
performances  or  presentations 
and  to  hold  workshops  for  the 
children. 

Because  the  Children's 
Museum  is  a  non-profit 
institution,  it  relies  heavily  upon 
grants  from  the  community  and 
upon  the  support  of  its  members. 
Occasionally,  the  museum  will 
hold  fund  raisers.  During  the  past 
winter,  Christmas  cards 
designed  by  the  children  were 
sold  through  shops;  there  was 
also  a  masked  ball  at  Rollo's. 
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Carter  s  Aides  in  New  Hampshire  Prefer  to  See  His  SrniJe 


opportunity  to  meet  their 
candidate.  Baker  supporter  Lee 
Buttz  characterizes  his  candidate 
as  relaxed  and  straight  forward. 
"He's  not  out  to  impress 
everybody  as  Bush  is,"  Buttz 
says.  "He  weighs  both  sides  to 
the  issue  and  then  decides.  He 
doesn't  always  go  with  the  party 
line  and  I  like  that." 

Buchsbaum  also  met  the 
candidate  he  was  working  for.  "I 
was  with  a  group  of  students  from 
Colgate  and  Bush  introduced 
himself  and  asked  us  where  we 
went  to  college,"  Buschsbaum 
explains.  "Then  he  remarked, 
'Williams,  Colgate!  No  wonder 
they  call  me  an  elitist!'  " 

The  campaign  workers  report 
varied  impressions  from  their 
exf)erience  on  the  campaign  trail. 
Cogan  noted  the  fatigue  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Kennedy  staff. 
"They've  only  had  three  days 
off — Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  New  Year's.  A  politician 
more  or  less  marries  his  job.  And 
that's  not  for  me." 

Keeian  and  Shapiro,  however, 
say  they  plan  to  continue  in 
politics.  "You  can  make  a  lot  of 
contacts— even  in  the  week  we 
were  out  in  Iowa,"  says  Keeian. 

Buchsbaum  also  ended  up  with 
a  positive  view  of  politics:  "It's 
exciting  and  fast  paced.  I  got  the 
feeling  that  I  could  make  a 
difference  in  the  political 
process." 

All    the    campaigners    had 


changed  the  support  in  the 
Republican    party   completely." 

Buchsbaum  concedes  the 
"enormous  impact"  of  the 
media.  "Public  opinion  polls 
change  public  opinion." 

Three  of  the  workers  had  direct 
contact  with  the  press.  Keeian 
and  Merrigan  were  on  Channel  4 
News,  Boston.  "My  whole  family 
saw  it,"  Keeian  says.  "I  was 
introduced  as  a  college  student 
from  Weymouth  who  had  only 
been  there  a  few  days  but  who 
acted  like  a  political  pro 
already." 

Merrigan  recalls  interviews 
with  the  Japanese,  Dutch  and 
British  press. 

The  amateur  politicians  gained 
insight  into  voter  behavior  also. 

"People  who  like  Bush  are 
simply  riding  the  tide  of 
momentum,"  Buttz  says. 
"They're  not  looking  at  what  he 
stands  for.  They  have  very  strong 
opinions  but  they're  poorly 
informed." 

Kennedy  workers  have  their 
own  complaints.  "We  weren't 
opposing  Jimmy  Carter  out  in 
Iowa.  We  were  fighting  a 
nebulous  entity  called  the 
"Presidency."  Shapiro  predicts 
that  after  the  Iranian  crisis  is 
solved  there  will  be  some  serious 
debate  on  domestic  issues. 

Politics,  many  found,  isn't  as 
glamorous  as  they  had  expected. 
Merrigan  confides:  "Our  office 
was  in  the  red  light  district  of  Des 
Moines.  One  of  the  doors  leading 
into  the  office  had  a  sign 
advertising  bail  bonds!" 


PLEASE,  NO  CAMERAS! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Martha's  Vineyard.  Room- 
mate wanted,  male  or  liberal 
female  for  month  of  June.  Call 
Rich  at  597-6000. 

Help  Wanted  •  Bike  Shop 
Manager  at  the  Spoke  10-20 
hours  a  week,  through  Sep- 
tember. Some  bicycle 
meachnic  experience 
necessary.  Retail  experience 
helpful.  The  Spoke  622  Main 
Street  458  3456. 

AM  and  f^evin  ■  we  thought  you 
were  great!  I 
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Speaker   calls    for    divestiture 


Winter  in  the  Berkshires  has  finally  arrived. 


by  Molly  Murphy 

"The  voice  we  hear  from  South 
Africa  is  an  obligation  to 
challenge  'business  as  usual,'  " 
said  Timothy  Smith  of  the 
Interfaith  Center  on  Corporate 
Responsibility.  Smith 
participated  in  last  Wednesday's 
panel  discussion,  "Politics, 
Ethics,  and  Investments:  The 
Case  of  South  Africa." 

The  discussion ,  sponsored  by 
the  Williams  Advisory 
Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibility,  included  Smith; 
Jay  Sherrerd,  partner  in  an 
investment  firm  for  Williams; 
and  Elizabeth  Schmidt,   of  the 


Institute  for  Policy  Studies— The 
African  Project. 

Approximately  thirty  people 
attended  the  discussion.  Eric 
Bjornlund  '80,  one  of  two  students 
on  the  advisory  committee, 
expressed  disappointment  over 
the  small  turnout. 

Smith  suggested  several  ways 
to  challenge  "business  as  usual" : 
divestiture,  sponsoring 
shareholder  resolutions,  joining 
boycotts,  making  public 
statements  at  shareholder 
meetings,  and  withdrawing  funds 
from  banks  that  lend  money  to 
South  Africa. 

Both    Smith    and    Schmidt 


College  hosts  Early  Write  candidates- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
hours  Friday  enabling  students  to 
drop  in  and  talk.  The  agenda's 
informality  continued  a  two-year 
trend  away  from  the  cocktail 
party  and  formal  dinner  that 
prevailed  from  the  program's 
inception  in  1972. 

Both  Goethals  and  Smith 
stressed  that,  even  if  sponsoring 
the  program  attracted  only  one 
extra  person  over  the  projected 
35  per  cent  of  the  Early  Write 
group  (i.e.,  11  rather  than  10 
students),  it  had  other,  more 
profound  long-term  effects. 

"People  were  cynical  last 
semester  after  the  athletics 
thing,"  Goethals  said.  "The 
perception  last  semester  was  that 
Williams  was  too  much  of  a  jock 
school,"  said  Goethals.  "This 
program  underlines  the 
importance  of  scholarly 
activities."  Goethals  added  that 
Early  Write  is  a  sign  to  both 
prospective  and  on-campus 
students  that  the  College  is 
making  the  maximum  effort  to 
achieve  the  strongest  student 
body  possible. 

"Wanting  the  best  student  it 
can  get  is  the  premise  for  an 
admissions  department," 
Goethals  said. 

Smith  commented  the  greatest 
value  of  the  program  may  be  the 
perceptions  that  Williams  Early 


Write  seniors  take  back  to  their 
high  schools. 

"It  is  valuable  for  Williams  to 
send  signals  back  to  the 
secondary  schools, 
demonstrating  that  Williams 
values  academic  achievement," 
Smith  said. 

Goethals  scoffed  at  the 
suggestion  the  Early  Write 
program  implicitly  says  the 
College  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
student  body  it  has. 

"It  doesn't  imply  anything 
negative  about  our  Classes," 
Gbethals  said.  "I  think  most 
people  realize  (the  program)  is 
good  for  the  College,  and  they 
aren't  threatened  by  it.  Still, 
there  is  some  sentiment  'Who 
needs  these  creeps?'  " 

The  resentment  on  the  part  of 
some  students  towards  the  Early 
Write  concept  disturbs  Smith: 
"I'm  worried  about  the 
undergraduate  reaction.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  the  anti-intellectual 
arguments  were  very  prevalent 
.  .  .  Students  had  a  real  fear  of 
having  kids  around  who  were 
brighter  than  they  were.  We 
should  have  as  intellectually- 
alive  a  group  that  we  can,  and 
that  by  no  means  is  degrading  to 
the  kids  already  here." 

If  resentment  exists  none  of  the 
Early  Writes  interviewed  noticed 
it.  The  response  of  Steve  Arkow 


Burns  knocks  Carter- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Soviet    invasion,   rather   than 
pursuing  a  solution  through  the 
regular  machinery  of  diplomacy. 

Burns  claimed  that  the  election 
of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in 
November  would  provide  a 
favorable  alternative  to  the 
Carter  Administration,  stressing 
that  the  essential  options  in  the 
1980  race  are  Carter  and 
Kennedy,  he  implored  students 
not  to  work  for  minor  candidates, 
especially  John  Anderson, 
maintaining  that  in  so  crucial  an 
election  students  should  not 
waste  their  energy  on  a  doomed 
cause. 

Burns  described  his  impression 
of  the  current  student  mood  in  the 
country  as  one  of  "semi-unreality 
...  a  feeling  that  'It  Can't 
Happen  To  Me'."  Using 
memories  of  personal 
experiences,  Burns  said  that  the 
mood  in  this  country  was  also 
tinged  with  "unreality"  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II.  "I  think  we 
have  to  be  scared,"  he  said. 
"What  these  men  do  really  does 
affect  us." 

In  a  private  interview  after  his 
talk.  Burns  told  the  Record  of  his 
doubts  about  "single-issue" 
student  activists  in  the 
campaign.  Burns  believes  that 
such  activist  influence,  most 
notably  that  of  the  anti-draft 
forces,  is  usually  too  little,  too 
late;  students  are  the  victims  of 
events,  and  if  the  current 
atmosphere  of  crisis  relaxes,  the 


influence  of   such   single   issues 
dissipates. 

"There  is  great  advantage  in 
working  for  the  candidate  rather 
than  the  cause."  Burns  declared. 
He  noted,  however,  that  he  had 
observed  a  marked  increase  in 
student  involvement  in  the 
Kennedy  campaign  since  the 
onset  of  the  Afghanistan  dilemma 
and  Kennedy's  Georgetown 
address. 


of  Rockaway,  New  York,  typified 
the  general  reaction:  "I  was  very 
impressed  with  the  friendliness 
of  students  here.  I  sensed  a 
definite  feeling  of  camaraderie 
among  the  students." 

Admissions  Committee 
member  Brian  Hoberman  '81 
said  the  host-students  enjoyed  the 
Early  Writes'  visit  as  much  as 
the  visitors  did. 

Hoberman  laughted  while 
describing  how  he  had  to 
intervene  in  an  discussion 
between  an  Early  Write  and  an 
eminent  member  of  the  political 
science  department  when  he  felt 
the  student  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand. 

Erin  Sahr  of  Middlelon,  Mass., 
described  the  feeling  the 
program's  sponsors  undoubtedly 
desired  to  convey:  "There's  a 
special  atmosphere  among 
students  and  faculty  here. 
Everyone's  enthusiastic  about 
learning.  These  two  days  have 
reinforced  Williams  as  my  first 
choice." 

Although  the  Early  Writes 
were  bubbling  with  exuberance 
over  their  visit,  the  final 
indicator  of  the  Early  Write 
program's  success  will  be  the 
number  of  Early  Writes  who 
decide  to  matriculate.  Whether 
the  program's  future  depends  on 
thai  matriculation  is  unclear. 
Last  year  was  the  first  year  since 
1972  the  program  was  not  held. 
According  to  Smith,  Williams 
still  drew  35  per  cent  of  the  top 
candidates,  albeit  with  a  larger 
class. 

"Each  year,"  Goethals  said, 
"the  faculty-student  committee 
makes  the  decision  whether  to 
conduct  the  program.  Last  year, 
there  was  uncertainty.  This  year 
the  students  and  most  of  the 
faculty  said  'go  for  it.'  " 
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Spring  1980/Summer  1980 
SEMESTER  PROGRAMS: 
■  Florence     ■  Madrid 

■  Strasbourg!  Amsterdam 

■  London 

•Variety  of  courses  ottered  •  No 
language  background  required 
•linancial  Aid  available.  •Summer 
programs  available  in  England,  Italy  & 
Austria.  •Apply  now  for  Summer 
1980&lall  1980. 
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For  more  information  and  application  raturn  to 

Divition  of  Intafnational  Programi  Abroad  336  Conmock  Ava.  Room  N,  Syracuia,  NY  13210 


Goethals  said  this  year's  Early 
Write  invitation  acceptance 
rate— 48  per  cent— and  the  fact 
students  came  from  as  far  as 
Arizona  and  California  are 
positive  indications  to  a  growing 
recognition  of  Williams 
nationwide. 

In  spite  of  these  two  factors 
Goethals  declined  'to  give  a 
specific  recommendation  to  next 
year's  committee,  presumably 
waiting  for  the  matriculation 
deadline  before  disclosing  his 
committed  position. 


stressed  the  importance  of 
combining  action  with  publicity 
in  order  to  educate  more  people 
and  put  pressure  on  corporations. 

"Divestiture  is  the  most 
effective  policy,"  argued 
Schmidt.  "There  are  no  moral 
grounds  for  being  in  South  Africa. 
The  Sullivan  Principles 
(designed  to  prevent  segregated 
working  areas)  do  not  get  at  the 
root  of  the  problem." 

"America's  is  by  no  means  the 
most  progressive  effort  in  South 
Africa,"  charged  Schmidt. 
Japan,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
have  prohibited  all  loans  to  South 
Africa  and  will  no  longer  invest 
there.  The  United  Natioas  has 
considered  economic  sanctions. 
Schmidt  made  the  claim  that 
divestiture  would  create  an 
unstable  political  climate  and 
thereby  prevent  other  countries 
from  investing. 

Sherrerd,  the  investment 
broker  for  Williams,  expressed 
skepticism  towards  the  idea  of 
divestiture.  He  pointed  to  three 
drawbacks  of  such  a  policy:  the 
time  and  turnover  cost  of 
changing  the  $15  million  Williams 
portfolio,  the  reduced  number  of 
areas  available  for  investment, 
and  loss  of  some  corporate  and 
alumni  support. 


CC  approves  amendments 


by  Jamie  Crist 

College  Council  approved 
proposed  changes  in  the  Council 
Constitution  at  its  meeting 
Wednesday  night. 

The  proposal  includes  giving 
off-campus  and  minority 
representatives  voting 
privile~ges,  providing  for 
impeachment  of  Council 
members  who  miss  three 
meetings  without  excuse,  and 
electing  freshmen 
representatives  from  three 
specific  dorm  groups:  East 
Fayerweather,  Morgan-West, 
and  Sage-Williams-Lehman. 

Student  assemblies  would  be 
held  only  when  "deemed 
necessary  by  the  Information 
Committee  and  upon  specific 
petition"  of  100  students,  instead 
of  having  them  monthly. 
Discussion  would  not  be  limited 
to  one  topic. 

Voting      will      take      place 


Thursday  and  Friday.  Two-thirds 
of  the  student  body  must 
participate  to  validate  the  vote. 
The  proposal  must  pass  by 
simple  majority. 

Rob  Rauch  '80  expressed 
concern  for  inadequate  faculty 
salaries.  He  noted  that  possible 
solutions  include  tuition 
increases  and  discontinuation  of 
matron  service. 

Williams  professors  are  "an 
incredibly  valuable  resource," 
said  Rauch.  "If  we  let  the  faculty 
salary  situation  deteriorate,  we 
will  ultimately  hurt  ourselves. 
We  should  impose  a  priority  of 
faculty  salary  increases." 

Peter  Hodgson  '82  said  that  he 
felt  matron  service  was 
unnecessary.  He  guessed  that 
each  student  pays  $50  per  year 
for  the  service.  He  noted  that 
"displacement  of  employees  to 
other  campus  jobs"  is  a  problem, 
and  a  gradual  "phase-out"  may 
be  called  for. 
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Manhattan  Quartet  sub  shines 


The  Manhattan  String  Quartet, 
resident  quartet  at  the 
Manhattan  Schinil  of  Music  and 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Paul 
Foundation  Award  for  chamber 
music  presented  a  concert  at 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  on 
Friday  evening.  They  brought 
with  them  three  masterpieces  of 
the  literature  drawn  from  three 
different  musical  periods, 
Haydn's  E-flat  Major  Quartet, 
Op.  33,  No.  2  and  Bartok's  6th, 
imaginatively  paired  for  the 
program's  first  half,  with  the 
Brahms  Quartet  in  A  Minor,  Op. 
51,  No.  2  following  an 
intermission. 

In  spite  of  many  wonderful 
things  such  as  the  wonderfully 
Shaped— and  ambiguously 
nota  ted— chords  in  the  second 
movement  of  the  Haydn,  Judith 
Clyde's  intense  cello  solo  in  the 
Bartok  "Burletta,"  or  for  that 
matter  everything  that  violist 
Toby  Appel  did  all  evening,  this 
reviewer  had  the  distinct  feeling 
that  the  concert  was  almost  half 
over  before  the  quartet  as  a 
whole  began  to  feel  at  ease  with 
the  Brooks-Rogers  bright  hall 
acoustic. 

The  result  was  that  until  the 
last  movement  of  the  Bartok  not 
a  single  moment  requiring  very 
soft  playing  could  be 
apprehended  as  being  in  fact 
very  soft.  For  whatever  reason, 
one  felt  that  the  Manhattan 
Quartet  was  functioning  less  like 


a  quartet  and  more  like  adjacent 
city  blocks  (in  Manhattan'?), 
ideas  close  at  hand  but  still  not 
communicated,  viola  and  cello 
pouring  out  a  beautifully  thought 
out  and  nuanced  phrase,  only  to 
receive  bare  notes  in  return,  and 
sometimes  not  even  that. 

However,  things  took  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better  after 
intermission  with  the  quartet 
turning  in  a  vigorous  and 
polished  Brahms  A  Minor.  The 
"frei  aber  einsam"  first  theme 
and  lilting  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  were  given  a  kind 
of  spacious  and  relaxed  playing 
which  allowed  the  material  to 
grow  and  otherwise  blossom. 
While  second  and  third 
movements  were  occasionally 
marred  by  intonationaland  other 


pitch  faults  in  the  fiddles, 
voiciiigs  and  spirit  were  right. 
The  finale  provided  an  effective 
close  to  an  evening  of  very  great 
music  by  revered  composers. 

While  it  should  or  could  be  rude 
to  single  out  one  element  (Toby 
Appel)  in  an  entity  (Manhattan 
Quartet),  Toby  Appel,  who 
substituted  for  Rosemary  Clyde 
at  this  concert,  performed 
throughout  the  evening  (opening 
solo  of  the  Bartok,  prominent 
viola  activity  in  the  third 
movement  of  the  Haydn  and  to 
varying  degrees  everything  else 
on  the  program)  in  the  most 
consistently  sensitive  and 
inspired  fashion.  Such  playing  is 
seldom      heard. 

—James  Willcy, 
Visiliii;;  Professor  of  IVlusic 


The  Manhattan  String  Quarte-t  provided  a  varied  program  from 
Brahms  to  Bartok,  during  the  Thompson  Concerts-sponsored  per- 
formance last  Friday.  (Alexander) 


Zevon  scores,  Ramones  ore  vp  ond  down 


BAD  LUCK  STREAK  IN 
DANCING  SCHOOL  (Warren 
Zevon) 

This  seems  to  be  no  less  a 
record  than  1978's  Kxcilable  Boy. 
It  is  a  considerably  different  one, 
though— more  cautious  and 
distanced  than  the  earlier  and 
more  spritely  LP,  but  lacking 
none  of  its  lyrical  breadth  or 
commitment.  Only  the  emphasis 
an,d  tone  seem  changed. 

Zevon  here  explores  more  fully 
the  twin  themes  of  danger  and 
love,  and  their  many  curious  and 
intertwining  manifestations. 
"Jungle    Work"    recalls     the 


Paul  Whiteman's  orchestra  premiered  George  Gershwin's  "A 
Rhapsody  in  Blue"  in  New  York  5«  years  ago.  The  U.Mass  orchestra 
will  recreate  this  performance  Feb.  28  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Brooks- 
Rogers  recital  hall. 


0» 


DON'T  RUN  ELECTRIC  WIRES  UNDER  THE  RUO. 

PEOPLE    WALKIIM&  ON  THEM  WILL  SOON  BREAK  THEM  OPEN 

AND  THE  HOT  ELECTRICITY  INSIDE  WILL  CAUSE  A  FIRE. 

KEEP  WIRES  WHERE  VOV  CAN  SEE  THEM. 


Nallonal  Fire  Pioteclion  Assoclalion  B}  The  Public  Servite  Cour 


Richard  Wagner-Robert  Duvall 
scene  from  Apocalypse  Now, 
while  "Play  It  All  Night  Long" 
recasts  the  backwoods  evil  so 
harrowingly  captured  in  both 
Deliverance  and  "The  World 
According  to  Bensenhaver" 
(Oarp).  It  is  a  scary  scenario. 

MODERN  MUSic 

The  other  of  the  record's  major 
achievements  is  "Jeannie  Needs 
a  Shooter,"  a  song  co-written 
with  Bruce  Springsteen.  Here  the 
twin  themes  are  brought  into  a 
close  and  compelling  union,  as 
Zevon  sets  up  a  confounding  love 
triangle  involving  tfie  singer, 
"Jeannie,"  and  her  father.  This 
three-way  competition  yields  an 
intriguing  and  continuing 
"resolution";  it  seems  that  love 
and  danger  will  not  let  each  other 
die. 

The  one  small  complaint  here 
is  that  no  single  song  ventures  too 
far  from  a  conventional  mid- 
tempo  format.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  just  how  much  more 
"excitable"    this    record   might 


have  been  had  Zevon  thrown 
away  nis  musical  cautions,  even 
if  for  just  one  song.  His  themes  do 
not  allow  for  such  restraint  all  the 
time — occasionally  you  have  to 
break  out. 
END  OF  THE  CKNTUKY 

(The  Ramones) 
By  contrast,  the  Ramones  have 
never  been  ones  to  use  much 
restraint.  While  Zevon  lately 
seems  reluctant  to  pick  up  a 
guitar  and  just  bang  out  a  song, 
this  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
all  the  Ramones  have  ever  done, 
Of  course,  the  issue  became 
whether  this  approach  would  be 
significantly  distorted  by  the 
addition  of  Phil  Spector  as  group 
producer.  Spector,  who  created 
an  entire  production  genre  in  the 
early  sixties,  is  also  known  for  his 
unfailing  ability  to  completely 
bury  an  artist's  style  and 
individuality.  Thus  the 
rebellious-Ra  mones- 
domineering-Spector 
combination  seemed  puzzling. 
The  results  are  mixed  on  End 
of  the  Century.  There  is  one  total 
disaster,  a  Spector  composition 
called    "Baby,    I    Love    You," 


which  is  most  definitely  not  nal 
Ramones.  Sappy  strings  and 
over-production  run  through  this 
song,  and  are  reminiscent  of  the 
preposterous  choir-work  Spector 
added  to  the  Beatles'  "Let  It  Be" 
ten  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ramones  gain  a  depth  and 
variability  of  sound  that  they 
have  never  had  before.  Acoustic 
guitars,  horns,  freer  bass  lines, 
and  lead  guitar  solos  all  become 
more  prominent. 

Interestingly,  the  record's  two 
high  points  are  Ramones-Spector 
reworkings  of  older  band 
material.  The  earlier  recording 
of  "Rock  and  Roll  High  School" 
from  the  film  of  the  same  name 
sounds  thin  next  to  the  version 
found  on  End  of  the  Century.  And 
on  "The  Return  of  Jackie  and 
Judy"  (based  on  The  Ramones' 
"Jackie  is  a  Punk"),  Spector  has 
the  Ramones  sounding  like  the 
Clash  on  Give  'em  Enough  Rope. 
Such  a  full,  resounding 
instrumental  arrangement 
places  this  vital  and  catchy  song 
among  the  Ramones'  best. 


Rudner  to  perform 

The  Williams  Dance  Society  Concert  Series  will 
present  the  Sara  Rudner  Performance  Ensemble, 
in  residence  February  28,  29  and  March  1. 

Sara  Rudner  is  recognized,  by  international 
critics  and  audiences  alike,  as  one  of  the  finest 
dancers  in  the  world  today.  She  has  been  the  leading 
dancer  with  Twyla  Tharp  since  Tharp  started 
working  choreographically  and,  although  she 
formed  her  own  dance  company  four  years  ago,  she 
still  appears  as  a  guest  artist  with  the  Twyla  Tharp 
Dance  Company  on  numerous  occasions.  She  has 
performed  all  over  the  world  with  Tharp  to 
astounding  acclaim  and  now,  with  her  own  com- 
pany, is  establishing  herself  as  an  excellent 
choreographer  as  well. 

The  program  will  offer  a  world  premiere.  Palm 
Trees  and  Flamingoes  a  company  work  designed  by 
the  well-known  artist  Ben  Schonzeit,  with  music 
arranged  by  Michael  Sahl.  In  addition,  it  will  in- 
clude Solo  da  need  by  Rudner  to  the  music  of  J.  S. 
Bach  and  Modern  Dances  to  the  music  of  Bob 
Dylan,  Jacques  Levy,  Curtis  Mayfield,  Peter  Allan, 
and  Adreinne  Anderson. 

A  master  class  will  be  held  in  Lasell  Gymnasium 
on  February  28  at  3: 30  with  performances  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  at  8:30  in  the  AMT.  Tickets 
are  on  sale  at  the  AMT  Box  Office  (413-458-3023). 
Admission  for  the  Master  Class  is  at  the  door  only. 


"*'''**v?K!' 


Sara  Rudner,  internationally  acclaimed  dancer, 
brings  her  dance  company  for  a  series  of  per- 
formances at  the  AMT  beginning  February  28. 

(Elbers) 


^t  Training  for  cr~edir|)»-^i:^^0( 
is  available  through  the  O 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation;  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 

or  call  664-6839         


^College  Men.'^ 

Sammer  In  Colorado 

RfWADOlNr,  SUKtR  tiptrlmct   In   Uif  COLORADO 
rtwuntains   for  sop^iwrore  and  o'dtr  collffw  ti*ii 
working  wi  U>  children  in  a  canp  ^etttnq. 
Backpacltinq,  horseback   ridinq.  wildlife,  ecol - 
oqy,  crafts,  many  outdoor  proqrsms . 
WRITE    NOW:    include   proqram  interests. 

SAleORN  WESTERN  CAWS.  IIORISSAKT,  CMO. 80816 
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Art  exhibit  a  stroll  through  Paris 


Peter  Hodgson 
The  Clark  Art  Institute  is 
presently  showing  a  collection  of 
prints,  lithographs,  and 
paintings,  in  an  exhibit  entitled: 
"La  Belle  Epoque:  Images  of 
Parisian  Life",  The  pieces 
together  create  a  collage  of 
scenes  depicting  Paris  and  its 
inhabitants  during  the  1890's. 
Culled  from  the  Institute's  own 
collection  of  works,  the  exhibit 
presents  a  decade  of  art  that 
vivified  the  excitement, 
electricity,  and  beauty  of  the 
world  that  it  portrayed. 

There  are  many  styles 
represented  in  this  exhibit,  but  as 
a  whole,  they  embody  the 
evolution  of  impressionism  into 
the  last  decade  of  that  century. 
The  variety  ranges  from  classic 
impressionism,  highlighted  by 
Pissarro's  "The  Louvre  from  the 
Pont  Neuf",  to  the  poster-like 
presentation  of  Toulouse-Lautrec 
and  Art  Nouveau,  An  even 
greater  influence  to  these 
revolutionary  styles,  was  the 
world  that  they  grew  out  of.  This 
refers  specifically  to  their 
manner  of  presentation,  for  the 
prosperous  euphoria,  and  excited 
intellectualism  of  the  1890's 
became  manifest  in  the  similarly 
electrifying  atmosphere  and 
image  of  the  artworks. 

The  works  direct  themselves 
closely  to  the  society  whose 
circumstances  afforded  them  the 

Burns 
interview 

Continued  from  Page  3 
that  third  party  activity  is 
dilettante  activity.  In  general, 
historically,  third  party  activity 
has  been  a  waste  of  time.  It  would 
be  much  more  effective  to  work 
within  the  two-party  system. 

Do  you  think  that  lite  peculiar 
lie  pi' lull' nee  in  this  campaign  on 
foreign  policy  could  make  this  a 
par  I  i  VII I II  rly  ii  n  pre  die  I  able 
cam  pai^n  ^ 

Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that,  I 
would  say  it's  a  matter  of 
volatility,  I  think  there's  going  to 
be  such  shifting  in  popular  moods 
toward  foreign  policy;  there  will 
be  so  many  developments  during 
the  year;  there  are  so  many  very 
active  candidates  in  both  parties. 
It's  a  really  unpredictable  year. 

Do  you  have  any  guesses  as  to 
what   might  happen? 

No,  nothing  that  would  be  very 
worthwhile  here. 

Do  you  think  the  combination  of 
a  uolative  foreign  scene  and  the 
possibility  of  Senator  Kennedy 
running  an  ideologically  strong 
campaign  might  make  for  an 
extraordinarily  divisive 
campaign  ? 

I  think  it  could  be  one  of  the 
more  divisive  campaigns— and  I 
welcome  that.  I'm  not  talking 
about  blood  in  the  streets  or 
fighting  on  the  Capitol  steps,  but 
if  you're  talking  about  a  really 
exciting  confrontation  in  this 
country— that  presents  the  people 
with  major  alternatives,  then  I 
welcome  that. 


What     about    students     in     the 
campaign? 

Well,  this  gets  back  to  my  point 
about  the  missing  50  million. 
Students  are  very  much  part  of 
that  50  million,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  great,  exciting  aspects  of  this 
campaign  is  whether  students 
are  going  to  see  their  enormous 
stake  in  this  campaign.  It's  not 
just  a  question  of  draft:  it's  a 
question  of  war.  And  that  affects 
all  of  us. 


pleasure  of  contributing  to  the 
cause  of  progress.  The  prosperity 
which  resulted  from 

modernization  was  also  devoted 
largely  to  leisure  time  activities. 
The  nightlife  of  Paris  was  a  fruit- 
basket  of  night-clubs,  theaters, 
and  bars,  ripened  by  the 
exuberant  debauchery  of  the 
people.  The  artists  depicted  the 
socialites,  in  all  their  pomp  and 
splendor,  as  they  celebrated  their 
culture:  In  the  exhibit,  Tissot'S 
"The  Ladies  of  the  Charriots  at 
the  Hippodrome  de  L'Alma" 
describes,  in  sensitively  shaded 
etching,  elaborate  circus 
entertainment  taking  place  in  an 
even  more  wondrous  palace.  In  a 
lithograph  entitled  "In  An 
American  Bar",  Edgar  Chahine 
draws  three  young  women 
standing  together  around  a  bar. 
This  latter  motif  exemplified  the 
increasingly  liberal  social  mores 
that  accompanied  the  euphoric, 
bachanalean  sentiment. 

It  was  in  this  same  spirit  that 
the  artists  approached  their 
work.  Their  style  was  new  and 
experimental,  and  it  embodied, 
in  form  and  color,  the  excitement 
that  was  felt  by  the  artists  for 
their  inventiveness.  Artists  and 
intellectuals  alike  gathered 
together  and  gave  support  and 
enthusiasm  for  each  other's 
work.  The  painters  thus  came  to 
depict  other  artists,  in  their 
varied  mediums.  Indeed,  the  life 
of  an  artist  became  glorified  in 
their  minds,  for  their  creativity 
seemed  to  epitomize  the  rampant 
spirit  of  that  decade. 

Thus,  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  paints  a  poster  of  Jane 
Avril  as  a  tribute  not  only  to  her 
musical  talents,  but  also  to 
commemorate  the  intensity  with 
which  she  dramatized  her  work. 
Yet  there  is  a  note  of  sympathy  in 
this  piece,  for  the  life  of  the  artist, 
especially  those  of  more  avant- 
garde  styles,  was  sometimes 
harsh,  and  not  very  rewarding. 
Jane  Avril  died  of  a  heroine 
addiction,  and  was  a  martyr  to 
Ihe  disillusionment  that  many  of 


these  artists  suffered  during  their 
daily  existence. 

The  more  liberal  trends  that 
are  present  in  the  exhibit,  were 
greeted  with  contempt  by  the 
conservative  critics,  who  saw 
virtue  more  in  the  elevated  and 
pure  sentiment  and  subject  of 
earlier  impressionists.  Thus, 
coexistent  with  the  radical 
variations,  was  a  more  formal 
tendency  among  other  artists. 
Pierre  Bonnard  and  Eduard 
Vuillard,  to  whom  one  room  of 
the  exhibit  is  devoted, 
emphasized  the  continuing 
Impressionist  influences.  In 
particular,  they  represented  a 
more  conservative  study  of  light 
and  color  to  create  the 
impression  of  space  and 
atmosphere.  Vuillard's  "Through 
the  Fields"  is  a  masterpiece,  in 
which  the  artist  manipulates  soft 
pastel  colors  of  green,  blue,  and 
violet,  to  personify  the  ethereal 
peace  that  is  enjoyed  during  a 
walk  in  nature.  Bonnard,  in  his 
turn,  depicted  the  city-dwellers 
as  they  strolled  through  the 
woods,  in  a  piece  entitled 
"Avenue  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne".  He  makes  us  vividly 
aware,  in  this  and  other  works,  of 
the  social  ritual  that  was  involved 
with  the  leisurely  experiencing  of 
nature. 

So  take  a  walk  through  this 
exhibit,  and  you  will  find  thai  you 
have  also  had  a  stroll  through 
Paris  of  the  1890's.  The  artistic 
style  is  a  mixture  of  late 
Impressionism  and  Art  Nouveau, 
depicting  the  street  scenes, 
landscapes,  and  people  of  Paris. 
This  melange  provides  us  with  a 
good  look  at  the  styles  that  led  up 
to  20th  century  abstraction,  as 
well  as  Ihe  influences,  especially 
Impressionism,  from  which  Ihey 
developed.  More  worthy  for 
enjoyment,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
spirit  that  emanates  from  Ihese 
images.  It  is  this  spirit,  combined 
with  the  artistic  genius  and  flair, 
thai  makes  this  exhibit  such  a 
pleasure  to  experience. 


AS  A  GRADUATING  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

SUPPOSE  SOMEONE  OFFERED  YOU  THIS 

BUSINESS  PROPOSITION? 

I'd  like  you  to  lend  me  $50,000.  But  don't  give  it  to  me 
now.  Just  guarantee  it  to  my  family— income  tax 
free— when  I  die.  And  when  that  happens,  don't  ex- 
pect repayment. 

Although  I'm  only  21,  I'm  also  concerned  about 
having  enough  money  when  I  retire.  I  worry  about 
inflation  and  know  I'll  need  more  than  Social  Security 
and  my  company  pension.  So,  when  I  retire,  I  expect 
you  to  pay  me  at  least  $5,000  a  year  starting  at  age 
65— more  if  1  retire  after  that  age— and  continuing  as 
long  as  1  live. 

1  don't  expect  this  money —for  me  or  for  my  family  — 
for  nothing.  Beginning  now,  I'll  pay  you  1.4  per  cent  of 
$.50,000  each  year  (or  $60  per  month).  1  want  to  build 
this  into  my  budget,  so  my  payment  each  year  must 
remain  the  same— never  more  or  less. 
Between  now  and  the  time  I  retire,  you  must  build  up 
a  fund  to  assure  my  benefits.  You  will  do  this  partially 
from  tax-free  interest  each  year. 

And,  by  the  way,  as  this  fund  grows,  you  must  allow 
me  to  borrow  with  the  fund  as  collateral,  and  you 
must  promise  it  won't  ever  cost  me  any  more  than  8 
per  cent  simple  interest. 

After  VZ  years,  if  I  decide  to  cancel  this  arrangement, 
you  have  to  give  back  all  the  money  I  paid  you. 
However,  there  is  no  way  you  can  cancel  this 
arrangement. 

Now.  there's  just  one  more  thing.  If  I  get  sick  and 
cannot  make  my  payments,  you  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  for  me  and  still  pay  the  $50,000  to  my 
family  if  1  die.  And  if  my  sickness  continues,  you  will 
continue  to  make  my  payments  until  I  retire,  at  which 
time  I  expect  to  start  receiving  the  $5,000  or  more  a 
year  which   1  mentioned  before. 

If  you  are  ready  to  accept  this  deal,  I'm  ready  to 
make  my  first  payment  and,  furthermore,  as  a 
college  senior  going  into  the  job  market  after 
graduation  in  June,  I  want  to  start  this  plan  with  a 
payment  of  only  $10  for  the  first  year. 


WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT?  WOULD  ANYONE? 

WHO  WOULD  ACCEPT  THE  BUSINESS 
IMIOPOSIPION  DESCRIBED?   WE  WOULD. 

Were  MULTI-FINANCIAL  SERVICES*  INC.*  in- 
dependent Registered  Investment  and  Life  Insurance 
Advisors— as  part  of  our  financial  planning  services, 
our  representatives  act  as  broker  for  you  in  con- 
tracting for  the  proposition  offered  above  in  various 
unit  sizes  or  amounts  with  numerous  mutual  life 
insurance  companies.  Let  us  design  a  program  to  fit 
your  needs  as  a  graduating  senior,  undergraduate, 
local  citizen,  or  graduate. 


ACT  NOW!    THERE   ARE    CURRENTLY   NO  WAR 
ZONE  EXCLUSIONS! 


For  independent  financial  planning  advice 
contact  JON  T.  DAYTON,  "82,  licensed  life 
insurance  agent  on  the  Williams  College 
campus,  or  hisdad,  Bruce  M.  Dayton,  '56,  in 
Weston. 


JANE  AVRIL,  an  1899  color  lithograph  by  Toulouse-Lautrec 
(French,  1864-1901)  is  featured  In  the  exhibition  "La  Belle  Epoque: 
Images  of  Parisian  Life,"  which  will  be  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
until  March  23. 


MULTI-FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  INC. 

THE  COLPITTS  OFFICE  BUILDING 

WESTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  021 93 

(617)899-3355 
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Burns  on  Anderson 

To  the  editor: 

Following  my  talii  in  Driscoll 
against  war  hysteria  and  in  favor 
of  Senator  Kennedy  for 
President,  I  was  asked  to 
elaborate  my  views  about  the 
Anderson  candidacy. 

I  respect  those  Republican 
students  who  are  working  for 
Anderson.  They  are  in  the 
tradition  of  the  liberal  or 
"presidential"  Republicans  who 
in  this  century  have  supported 
men  such  as  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Hughes,  Stimson,  Willkie,  and 
Rockefeller,  I  believe,  though, 
that  their  effort  in  1980  is  a 
forlorn  one.  The  Republican 
party  has  become  the 
irretrievably  conservative  major 
party  of  this  nation.  It  has  no  use 
for  the  Anersons  and 
Rockefellers.  No  matter  how  well 
John  Anderson  does  in  the  polls 
and  in  Harvard  Square,  he  will  be 
squeezed  out  next  summer  in  the 
Republican  convention  when  the 
conservative  vote  is  aggregared 
around  the  winning  candidate. 
Still,  I  respect  those  who  are 
trying,  however  vainly,  to  keep 
the  GOP  from  becoming 
hopelessly  reactionary. 

I  have  little  respect  for  those 
Democrats  and  independents 
who  are  indulging  in  the 
Anderson  caper.  They  are  like 
boys  carrying  a  Monopoly  game 
into  a  consortium  of  real  estate 
sharks.  The  political  situation  is 
simply  too  serious  for  boyish 
games  or  political  dilettantism. 
We  face  questions  of  life  and 
death — questions  possibly  of  the 
very  lives  of  those  now 
trivializing  their  political 
activity.  To  draw  votes  out  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  a  candidate 
who  has  absolutely  no  chance  in 

the  Republican  party  is  to 
splinter  the  vitally  important 
student  anti-war  movement. 


Since  his  Georgetown  speech  in 
particular.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
taken  positions  on  the  draft,  on 
detente,  on  foreign  policy  in 
general,  that  are  wholly 
responsive  to  students'  needs.  In 
contrast  to  Anderson,  Brown,  and 
Carter,  all  of  whom  are  running 
as  fiscal  conservatives,  he  will 
put  human  needs  ahead  of 
corporate  interests.  Kennedy 
both  asks  and  deserves  a 
powerful  statement  of  student 
support  in  the  all-important 
Massachusetts  primary  of  March 
4. 

He  has  put  his  political  future 
on  the  line.  The  students' 
futures— whether  or  not  they  can 
live  in  a  nation  not  spiralling 
toward  war— those  futures  are  on 
the  line  too. 

A  vote  for  Kennedy,  in  short,  is 
a  vote  for  peace  and  human 
welfare — and  for  a  candidate  who 
can  win.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
serious  politics. 

James  MacGregor  Burns 


Thanks  for  Carnival 


To  the  editor: 

The  timely  snowfall  last 
weekend  was  a  great  moral 
booster  for  what  was  becoming  a 
very  bleak  winter  season.  What 
better  time  to  get  snow  than  on 
Winter  Carnival  Weekend?  The 
snow  was  icing  on  the  cake  for  a 
very  successful  Carnival.  The 
alpine  races  at  Brodie  Mountain 
went  smoothly  thanks  to  the 
hundreds  of  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  who  helped  throughout. 
No  event  on  campus  involves  as 
many  people  as  Winter  Carnival 
does.  I  want  to  thank  everyone 
who  helped  with  Carnival  in  any 
way.  It  is  very  satisfying  to  see  so 
many  people  participate  in 
something  everyone  enjoys.  You 
guys  made  my  job  easy. 


I  would  like  to  send  a  very 


special  thanks  to  Mr.  Ralph 
"Coach"  Townsend  who,  if  he 
had  to,  could  run  Carnival  all  by 
himself. 

Thank  you. 

Matt  Cole 

Chairman,  Carnival  'SO 

Idea  on  draft  dumb 

To  the  editor: 

On  Feb.  5,  I  attended  a 
Registration-Draft  Forum  at  the 
Dodd  House  living  room.  At  that 
meeting,  it  Wc^s  proposed  by  a 
student  that  students  who 
opposed  registration  and  who  did 
not  intend  to  register  could 
"register"  their  intention  not  to 
register.  The  reason  explicitly 
given  was  that  if  one  knew  how 
many  other  persons  did  not 
intend  to  register,  one  could 
better  assess  ones  own 
registration  decision.  Being  one 
of  the  most  inane  proposals  I 
have  heard,  I  wrote  it  off  to 
misdirected  student  zeal.  Today, 
Feb.  14,  I  read  of  this  same 
proposal  from  Williams  College 
in  a  UP!  press  release  in  the 
Bennington  Banner  newspaper. 

What  is  this  new  Conscience  by 
Numbers  movement  as 
■expressed  by  the  above  proposal? 
If  X  is  less  than  2000,  forget  it.  Not 
possibly  enough  objectors  to  do 
any  good.  If  x  is  2000  to  20,000, 
maybe.  If  x  is  over  20,000,  don't 
register,  and  if  it  is  over  200,000, 
hell,  why  even  consider 
registration.  The  numbers  above 
are  arbitrary,  but  the  gist  of  the 
proposal  remains  the  same. 

One's  stand  on  registration  or  a 
draft  is  an  intensely  personal 
conscientious  decision.  It  is  not 
the  output  of  a  numerical 
process.  It  is  a  decision  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  whether 
there  are  ten  or  ten  million  others 
in  agreement. 

Sincerely, 
Jim  Levinsohn  '81 


REWARD 

We  are  looking  for  talent, 

and  talent  gets  its  reward! 

We're  a  fast-growing,  fashion 

department  store  with  a  bright 

future.  And,  we  want  you! 

Wanted: 


'Analytical  skills      *Creativity      *  Decisiveness 
'Flexibility  *  Initiative       *  Leadership 

Your  reward 


Executive  trainee  positions  in  mercliandising.  We  liave  positions  open 
for  executive  trainees  in  either  central  buying  or  store  managennent. 
We  provide  nationally  recognized  training  programs  consisting  of 
classroom  seminars  and  on-the-job  experience.  We  will  consider  all 
degrees  and  concentrations  (including  Liberal  Arts,  Marketing  and 
Business  Administration).  ■  j        r-   i_  on 

Bring  us  your  talent.  We'll  be  on  campus:  Friday,  February  29 

Abraham  and  Straus 

...A  Just  Reward 


Books  teach,  too 

To  the  editor: 

The  following  sentence  in  your 
editorial  entitled  "Faculty 
salaries"  (The  Williams  Record, 
February  12,  1980)  caused  my 
astonishment:  "In  the  end,  books 
and  computers  do  not  teach 
people;  teachers  do."  This  is  a 
very  inaccurate  statement, 
because  only  66  per  cent  true.  In 
fact,  books  do  teach.  And  some  of 
them  do  it  surprisingly  well. 

Sincerely, 

George  Pistorius, 

Professor  of  French 


Case  voice  is  weak 


To  the  editor: 

In   your   New   Wave   Revnue 

review,  you  said  my  voice  was 

"not  distinctive,  but  strong."  I 

find  it  to  be  distinctively  weak. 

Your  friend, 

Steve  Case '80 


Sis  son  guitar  bad 

To  the  editor, 

Contrary  to  the  view  expressed 
in  the  article  on  the  New  Wave 
Revnue  (2-19),  I  do  not  play 
"serious  and  steady  guitar."  I 
am  one  of  the  worst  guitarists 
I've  heard  in  my  life. 

Thank  you, 
Larry  Sisson  '80 

Hirsch  claims  help 

To  the  editor: 

There  is  some  clarification 
necessary  regarding  your  article 
in  last  week's  Record  about  the 
Creative  Catchwords-Williams' 
Co-op  court  case.  First,  your  title 
"Judge  favors  Hirsch  in  Court 
Proceeding"  is  incorrect.  Judge 
Bernard  Lenhoff  ruled  in  favor  of 
Charles  Hirsch  AND  Bonnie 
Schindel  '79.  We  both,  together, 
form  the  partnership  of  Creative 
Catchwords. 

Throughout  the  article  I  am 
quoted  heavily,  while  Miss 
Schindel  is  forgotten  after  the 
second      paragraph.      Bonnie 


deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
actually  piecing  together  the 
lawsuit  against  Mr.  Marcus,  as  1 
was  involved  in  other  matters 
during  the  few  days  preceding 
the  trial. 

Although  Steve  Phillips'  article 
was  well  written  and  factually 
correct,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  rectify  the  impression  that 
Bonnie  Schindel  was  hardly 
involved.  I  was  simply  given 
credit  for  many  of  the  thoughts 
which  she  originated. 

Chuck  Hirsch  '80 


Poem  for  reviewer 


IS 


To  the  editor: 

Merzbacher  says  Punk 

Sociologically 

Far  too  important  to 

Be  any  fun. 


Those  of  us  who  saw  the 
Concert  last  Thursday  night 
All  think  that  Charlie's  the 
Ludicrous  one. 

He  says  the  Sex  Pistols 
Write  all  their  music 
So  high-brows  and  aesthetes 
Can  ponder  their  lines. 

Could  he  be  missing  some 
Tongue-in-cheek  irony? 
Could  be  the  joke  is  on 
Charlie  this  time. 

Prohumilitas, 
Scotl  Lankford  '80 


Correction 

The  Record  regrets  an  error 
that  appeared  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  Henry  Flynt's  letter 
concerning  faculty  salaries  and 
financial  aid.  The  paragraph 
should  have  read  as  follows: 
"The  article  is  quoting  Professor 
Kim  Bruce  as  he  comments  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  College 
might  allocate  new  income 
derived  from  tuition  increases. 
The  passage  asserts  that  '50  per 
cent  of  any  raise  automatically 
goes  to  financial  aid.'  The  figure 
'50  per  cent'  is  not  an  operative 
one         and         the  adverb 

'automatically'  not  an  accurate 
one." 


Premedical  Students: 

National  MCAT  Review  Course 

Prepare  for  the  Nexu  MCAT!  Classroom  instruction, 
review  and  extensive  testing  practice.  Weekend  classes. 
Spring  sessions  in  Boston  and  Springfield-Amherst  areas. 

NATIONAL  MCAT  REVIEW  COURSE 

P.O.  Box  6129,  San  Rafael,  California  94903 

Call  TOLL-FREE  (800)  824-7888  Ask  for  Operator  116 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 


Route  2  Between  N.  A. 
and  Williamstown 


SALE 

FOLONARI  VERONA  REDANDWHITE  -3litre 

CALIFORNIA  CELLARS -4  litre 

ROMA  TABLE  WINES -5th 

IMPORTED  ALGERIAN  WINE -3 -5th  for 

UTICACLUB160Z.  RET.  CASE-  l.SOdeposit 

SCHMIDTS  lAoz.  RET.  CASE-  l.SOdeposit 

PABST120Z.  CAN -CASE 

TUBORG  12oz.  BOTTLE  -  CASE 

RED,  WHITE,  BLUE -12  PACK 


FINEST  WINE   SELECTION 
IN   THE    AREA 


5.99 
6.99 
1.00 
4.99 
5.99 
6.99 
6.99 
7.49 
2.99 
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U.S.  Hockey  wins  gold,  hearts 


by  Stevf  Kpslciii 

In  the  18th  century,  author 
John  Dryden  wrote,  "mighty 
things  from  small  beginnings 
grow."  Although  it  was  John  and 
not  Ken  Dryden  who  said  these 
words  of  wisdom,  they  could  have 
been  used  by  the  ex-hockey 
player  and  ABC  color 
commentator  this  week  to 
describe  the  progress  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Hockey  Team  which 
won  the  gold  medal  last  week-end 
at  Lake  Placid. 

By  now  everyone  knows  of  the 
storybook  ending  which  began 
Friday  afternoon  with  a  4-3 
victory  over  the  seemingly 
unbeatable  Soviets  and  then  the 
anti-climactic  but  exciting  4-2 
victory  Sunday  over  Finland  for 
the  gold.  The  question  remains, 
however,  why  the  reaction 
reverberating  throughout  the 
United  States  toward  this  group 
of  20  athletes  was  so  sentimental 
and  heartwarming. 

Surely  greater  "impossible 
dream"  finishes  have  occurred  in 
sports.  Other  underdogs  have 
risen  to  the  occasion  and 
produced  unbelievable  victories. 
But  nothing  has  produced  this 
amount  of  hysteria  and 
excitement  that  extended  beyond 
just  the  sports  fan  and  attacked 
every  American,  as  illustrated  by 


the  widespread  celebration  all 
over  the  campus  after  the  victory 
over  the  Russians  Friday  night. 
Everyone  has  been  drawn  into 
the  sage  of  the  US  hockey  team. 
And  again  the  question  remains, 
why? 

Possibly  ABC  sports  helped  us 
grow  to  love  this  squad.  Certainly? 
they  played  up  the  hockey  team's 
quest  for  a  medal  as  the  key  news 
story  of  the  games.  They  didn't 

EPHUSIONS 

miss  an  opportunity  to  remind  us 
of  the  upset  victory  in  1960  at 
Squaw  Valley,  the  last  time  an 
American  team  had  grabbed  gold 
on  skates. 

ABC's  Jim  McKay  equated  the 
US  victory  over  the  Russians 
with  a  team  of  Canadian 
schoolboys  coming  to  the  U.S. 
and  defeating  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  in  a  football  game.  The 
team  has  been  portrayed  as  a 
group  of  youthful,  lovable 
underdogs  in  search  of  an 
unattainable  goal.  Does  this 
bring  out  our  paternal  instincts 
and  was  this  part  of  why  we 
followed  the  team's  every  move 
so  closely  last  week? 
And  what  of  the  "Up  Close  and 


Personally"  look  we  got  at  this 
band  of  Ail-American  athletes? 
Surely  wo  had  to  be  moved  by 
goalie  Jim  Craig's  perseverance 
after  the  loss  of  his  mother  last 
year.  What  could  be  more  moving 
than  Craig's  search  for  his  father 
in  the  stands  after  the  gold  medal 
victory,  seemingly  caring  about 
little  else  other  than  a  hug  from 
the  man  he  so  respects? 

Mark  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  1%0 
Olympic  Hockey  Gold  Medalist 
also  became  part  of  our  existence 
for  a  week,  as  did  Captain  Mike 
Eurzione,  who  waited  four  long 
years  after  failing  to  win  a  medal 
as  a  member  of  the  1976  Olympic 
Hockey  team.  Was  our  love  for 
these  admirable  young  men  the 
impetus  for  the  excitement  of 
Friday  last? 

All  of  these  reasons  make  sense 
to  some  extent,  but  they  don't 
totally  explain  our  motivation 
toward  the  team.  There  is  one 
final  factor.  Patriotism.  No  one 
can  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
exhiliration  felt  from  the  victory 
was  the  unity  we  felt  as  a 
country.  It  wasn't  the  Pirates 
against  the  Orioles,  with  people 
choosing  up  sides  at  the  Log  and 
arguing  each  team's  respective 
merits  until  the  final  out.  It  was 
us,  all  of  us,  against  the  world. 


.-^'^41 


The  Women's  hockey  team  fell  to  Colgate  i-0  Saturday  at  Lansing 
Chapman  Rink.  The  loss  dropped  their  record  to  1-ion  the  season,  with 
one  contest,  at  Wesleyan,  remaining.  (Pynchon) 

Marathoners  will  try  to 
break  record,  raise  funds 


Endlessly,  the  runners  will 
circle  the  track.  Hour  after  hour 
they  will  stride  on  at  their 
grueling  pace  in  pursuit  of  a  new 
world  record  in  the  24-Hour 
Relay.  This  will  be  the  scene  on 
March  15  and  16  when  the  9th 
Annual  24-Hour  Relay  is  held  at 
the  Herbert  Towne  Field  House. 
In  addition  to  the  excitement  of 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Women  beat  Jeffs 

The  women's  squash  team 
participated  in  the  Little  Three 
Championships  Saturday  at 
Amherst,  and  although  they 
downed  the  Jeffs  6-1,  the  team  fell 
6-1  to  Wesleyan.  The  team's 
record  now  stands  at  5-5. 

Playing  Amherst  first,  the 
Williams's  women  crushed  the 
Lord  Jeff's  giving  up  only  six  out 
of  twenty  five  games  played  No.  2 
Barbara  Riefler,  No.  3  Ros 
Sareyan,  No.  5  Lisa  Hosbein,  and 
No.  6  Laura  Katz  each  shut  out 
their  opponent  3-0.  Meanwhile,  at 
No.  7  Eileen  Conley  downed  hers 
3-1,  and  No.  4  Elizabeth  Shorb 
won  3-2. 

Next  the  Ephwomen  faced 
Wesleyan.  The  Williams  women 
were  unable  to  defeat  the  strong 
Wesleyan  team,  though,  as 
William's  only  victory  came  from 
No.  2  Barbara  Riefler  when  she 
downed  her  opponent  3-0.  At  No.  1 
Pam  Hansen  narrowly  lost  as  she 
pushed  her  opponent  to  5  games 
before  relinquishing  the  match. 
Similarly,  No.  7  Laura  Katz  fell  3- 
2  losing  a  close  fifth  game  15-12. 

The  team  will  play  their  last 
match  against  Smith  away  on 
Tuesday.  On  Thursday  the 
team's  top  four  ,  players  will 
travel  to  Princeton  to  play  in  the 
Nationals  and  try  for  individual 
rankings. 

Amherst  squashes 

The  Williams  squashmen  lost 
to  a  tough  Amherst  team  on 
Saturday,  6-3  at  Lasell 
Gymnasium.  The  loss  nullified 
Williams'  chance  at  a  sixth 
straight  Little  Three 

championship  in  squash,  which 
would  have  been  a  Williams 
record  for  most  consecutive 
championships  in  any  sport. 

In  the  first  round  of  matches, 
Ephs  Chip  Lindquist  '80,  Kennon 
Miller  '82  and  Tad  Chase  '82 
posted  victories.  Co-captain 
Lindquist  won  by  default  when 


his  opponent  was  forced  to  leave 
the  court  with  a  knee  injury. 
Miller,  playing  at  the  number 
three  position,  lost  the  first  game 
in  overset,  17-16,  but  came  back 
strong  to  defeat  Fred  Wassan,  15- 
10,  15-8,  15-12.  Up  3-2  alter  the 
first  round  of  matches,  Williams 
needed  to  win  only  two  of  the  next 
four  matches  to  insure  a  victory. 
Instead,  they  lost  all  four. 

Wally  Miller  '80,  the  Ephs 
number  two  man,  lost  in  the  day's 
most  exciting  match  in  5  sets  to 
Amherst's  Bill  White,  dropping 
the  final  game  15-12. 

Williams  Coach  Sean  Sloane 
was  disappointed  with  the  loss. 
"It  was  a  question  of  desire— as 
Amherst-Williams  matches 
always  are — and  they  had  more 
desire  this  time,"  says  Sloane. 
"Right  now,  we've  got  to  start 
thinking  about  Wesleyan  on 
Tuesday."  Williams  can  salvage 
a  three-way  tie  for  the  Little 
Three  championship  by  beating 
Wesleyan. 

Swimmers  stomp 

Katy  Hudner  '83  and  Barb  Good 
'82  led  the  Women's  Swim  Team 
to  its  seventh  win  and  second 
straight  Little  Three  title  in  a 
season-ending  92-46  victory  over 
Wesleyan  Saturday  evening. 

Hudner  claimed  firsts  in  the  500 
yard  freestyle,  5:36.8,  the  50  yard 
backstroke,  30.9,  and  the  50  yard 
freestyle,  25.5.  Good  took  winning 
points  in  both  the  200  and  100  yard 
individual  medley  events  and  the 
100  yard  breastroke.  Williams 
won  all  but  three  of  the  meet's 
sixteen  races. 

Dina  Esposito  '83  won  both  the 
required  and  optional  diving 
events,  just  ahead  of  teammate 
Caron    O'Brien    '81,    who    took 


second  in  each.  Distance-woman 
Katherine  Pearsall  '81  copped 
second  in  the  500  yard  free,  then 
came  back  to  win  the  200  yard 
freestyle,  2:10.3,  Laurien 
Vuylsteke  '82  also  took  a  first  in 
the  50  yard  breastroke  and  a 
second  in  the  100  yard  individual 
medley  besides  swimming  the 
breastroke  leg  of  the 
Ephwomen's  victorious  200  yard 
medley  relay.  Hudner,  Catherine 
Hartley  '82  and  Ann  Tuttle  '83 
rounded  out  the  relay  team. 

Tuttle  also  placed  first  in  the 
100  yard  freestyle,  56.6,  while 
Hartley  took  the  100  yard 
butterfly. 

Next  week  the  Ephwomen 
travel  to  Southeastern 

Massachusetts  University  in  New 
Bedford  for  the  small  college 
New  England  Championship 
meet .  Freshman  star  Liz  Jex  and 
senior  co-captain  Karon  Walker, 
out  this  weekend  with  injuries 
and  illness,  will  rejoin  the  team  in 
its  effort  to  become  New  England 
champion. 

Williams  finished  i(s  dual  meet 
season  with  seven  wins  and  a 
single  loss,  which  came  against 
Springfield. 

Swimmers  romp 

Finishing  its  most  successful 
dual  meet  season  in  over  10  years 
the  men's  swim  team  trounced 
Wesleyan,  81-25,  and  won  yet 
another  Little  Three 

Championship  Saturday.  The 
men's  final  record  is  an  amazing 
6-1. 

Several  outstanding  swims  and 
personal  best  times  highlighted 
the  meet.  In  his  last  college 
career  meet  Rich  Weiss  '80  sped 
to  victory  in  the  100  backstroke 
with  a  personal  best  time  of  57.9 


and  recorded  a  strong  second 
place  finish  in  the  200  backstroke. 
The  winner  of  that  event,  Gordon 
Cliff  '81,  recorded  what  has  to  be 
the  finest  swim  by  any  member 
of  the  team  this  season.  His 
winning  time  of  2:00.7  broke  the 
school  record  and  at  this  time 
ranks  him  as  the  fastest  Div.  Ill 
200  backslroker  in  the  nation. 

Steve  Alpert  '80,  another  last 
meet  senior,  stroked  to  personal 
best  times  in  the  50  and  100 
freeslyles.  Brendan  Kiernan  '83, 
Ned  Chaseney  '82,  and  Andy  Cole 
'81  shaved  down  and  shattered 
their  previous  best  times, 
Chaseney  in  winning  the  100  and 
200  breastrokes  for  his  first 
college  career  victories.  Proving 
he  has  lost  none  of  his  sprinting 
ability  Tom  Howd  '82  won  the  50 
and  too  freeslyles  with  fast  times. 
And  in  the  final  event  of  the  day 
Freshman  Mark  Weeks,  Dave 
Johnson,  Frank  Fritz,  and  Jeff 
Mook  powered  their  way  to  a  new 
freshmen  400  freestyle  relay 
record. 

The  team  now  looks  forward  to 
1'2  weeks  preparation  for  the 
New  Englands  meet  and  then 
another  two  weeks  to  Nationals. 
Already  nine  individuals  have 
qualified  for  Div.  Ill  Nationals 
and  with  the  forthcoming  rest 
and  psyche  period  the  Men's 
Swim  Team  should  be  nothing 
less  than  formidable  at  both. 
by  Dave  Amlicke 


the  race  will  be  the  knowledge 
that  with  every  lap  finished 
more  money  will  be  going  to  the 
Williams  Chest  Fund  Drive, 
which  consists  of  local  charities. 
The  men's  world  indoor  record 
for  the  relay  was  set  here  at 
Williams  back  in  1975  when  a  ten 
man  team  ran  278  miles  in  the  4th 
Annual  24-Hour  Relay.  A  year 
later,  the  woman's  record  was 
also  set  here  when  ten  women  ran 
221  miles.  This  year,  Williams 
students  and  many  alumni,  who 
have  been  coming  for  years  from 
all  over  the  United  States  to 
compete  in  the  relay,  will  again 
be  looking  to  break  both  the 
men's  and  woman's  world 
records.  This  year,  the  most 
serious  effort  to  break  the  record 
will  probably  come  from  the 
Road  Runners  team  which  will 
draw  its  runners  mostly  from  this 
year's  undefeated  cross-country 
team. 

While  everyone  is  certain  to 
enjoy  the  competition,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  major 
point  of  the  relay  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  Williams  Chest 
Fund  Drive.  During  the  next  four 
weeks  the  student  body  will  be 
undertaking  the  annual  drive  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  service 
organizations  in  the 

WilliamstQwn  area.  Many 
students  support  these  same 
agencies  by  volunteering  their 
time  during  the  months  of  the 
year. 

The  organizer's  goal  of  $7500 
represents  a  tremendous  jump 
from  the  $3500  collected  last  year. 
The  goal  also  means  that  each 
Williams  student  must  contribute 
at  least  $5  in  order  to  reach  the 
$7500  total.  To  place  that  figure 
into  perspective,  students  should 
realize  that  $5  corresponds  to 
only  62c  per  each  month  that 
students  reside  in  Williamstown. 
which  breaks  down  to  only  one 
load  of  laundry  or  one  beer  at  the 
Log  each  month. 


UNIVERSAL  STARSHIP  SERVICE 
Dances,  Chants,  Readings  from 
the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Lorastrian, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Islamic 
traditions. 

March  2, 1«,  and30 
at 'a :30  PM 
UNITARIAN  FELLOWSHIP  HOUSE 
1143  STATE  ROAD 


5th  Annual 

All  College  Paddle  Tennis  Tournament 

—Mixed  Doubles- 

— 

March  7-9, 1980 

Entry  Deadline 

Feb 

29 

To  enter: 

leave  namesand  check  for  $3  in  S. 
Questions:  7-6878 

U.  Box  1476. 

By  Popular  Demand: 

HALF  SANDWICHES 
ARE  BACK 


Pappa  Charlie's  Deli 
458-5969 


Mon-Sat 

11  AM    12:  30  AAA 


Sun 
11:30  AM-12:30 AM 


SPORTS 
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Ephwomen  down  Vassar,  Trinity 


Senior  Co-CaptaIn  Jeanne  Weeks  ceremoniously  removes  the  net  after 
Williams'  trouncing  of  Vassar  Saturday.  (Alexander) 


by  Bf'tli  Winchester 

Increasing  its  win  streali  to  five 
straight  and  improving  its 
overall  season's  record  to  11-5  the 
women's  basketball  team 
trounced  the  women  from  Vassar 
College  84-39  in  a  contest  played 
Saturday  in  Lasell  Gym. 

The  game  started  off  slowly, 
with  neither  team  scoring  in  the 
first  two  minutes  of  play.  Vassar 
was  the  first  to  break  the  ice,  but 
its  early  lead  was  short-lived  and 
never  regained.  Once  the  Ephs 
got  on  track,  they  exhibited  a 
balanced  scoring  attack 
featuring  Anne  '82  and  Terry 
Dancewicz  '82  and  Monica  Grady 
'80  who  combined  to  spur 
Williams  on  to  a  25-10  lead  with 
just  under  8  minutes  left  in  the 
half.  At  this  point,  forward 
Laurence  VonKlan  '81  caught  fire 
and  scored  8  of  her  game  high  18 
points  in  the  last  8  minutes  to 
send  the  Ephs  into  halftime  with 
a  comfortable  35-18  lead. 

The  second  half  was  virtually  a 
one-woman  show  as  guard  Cathy 
Evans  '83  dominated  play  with  6 
of  her  game  high  9  steals  and  16  of 
her  18  points.  Williams  outscored 
its  opponent  49-12  in  the  second 
half  to  arrive  at  the  final  tally. 

Five  players  scored  in  double 
figures  for  Williams.  In  addition 
to  VonKlan's  and  Evans' 
performances,  Terry  Dancewicz 
scored  15,  and  Anne  Dancewicz 


and  Grady  scored  10  a  pi  ace.  Also 
putting  in  a  noteworthy  effort  for 
the  Ephs  was  forward  Katie 
Cardwell  '83  who  counted  7  points 
and  "ontributed  5  steals  to  her 
team  .  cause. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
rolled  over  the  Trinity  Bantams 
68-48.  Terry  Dancewicz  was  high 
scorer  for  Williams  with  19 
points.  She  also  collected  8 
rebounds.  VonKlan  also  scored  in 
double  figures  for  the  Ephs  with 
16  and  11  points  respectively. 
VonKlan  was  high  rebounder 
with  10. 

The  contest  was  a  close  one 
throughout  the  first  half  with  the 
lead  changing  hands  7  times 
before  Williams  pushed  out  to  a  6 


point  lead  at  the  half  thanks  to  a 
field  goal  and  two  free  throws  by 
VonKlan  and  a  crucial  field  goal 
by  Terry  Dancewicz  as  the  half 
ended.  The  score  at  the  half  had 
Williams  leading  32-26. 

The  second  half  saw  the  Ephs 
come  out  strong,  increasing  their 
lead  to  42-30  6  minutes  into  the 
half.  The  lead  remained  intact  for 
the  duration  and  was  augmented 
even  further  by  an  incredible 
performance  by  Grady  in  the  last 
9  minutes  of  play.  In  this  time 
period,  she  was  on  the  scoring 
end  of  6  fast  breaks  to  chalk  up  12 
of  her  16  points. 

Williams  next  travels  to 
Northampton  Tuesday  for  a 
game  against  Smith. 


B-ball  falls  to  Drew 


Trackmen  place  sixth  at  New  Englands 


by  Ted  Congdon 

The  Eph  indoor  track  team 
travelled  last  weekend  to 
Waterville,  Maine,  and  although 
their  journey  was  a  long  one,  it 
became  worth  their  while  as  they 
placed  well  in  the  1980  NCAA  Div. 
Ill  New  Englands  hosted  by 
Colby  College.  Charged  up  by  the 
quality  of  the  competition,  nearly 
everyone  on  the  team  either 
came  close  to  or  broke  his 
personal  record. 

Scott  Mayfield  '81,  got  things 
rolling  for  the  team  in  the  pole 
vault  where  he  soared  to  a  new 
school  record  of  14  feet,  3  inches. 
Mayfield  claimed  the  previous 
record  of  14'  2"  earlier  in  the 
season.  Jim  Holmes  '80  also  had  a 
pleasing  performance  as  he 
cleared  13  feet  to  set  a  new 
personal  record  for  himself. 
Mayfield's  record  jump  placed 
him  second  in  the  overall 
vaulting  competition. 

In  the  440  yard  run  Charlie  von 
Arentschildt  '82  cranked  around 
the  tight  indoor  corners  and 
clocked  in  at  51.78  sees,  placing 
fifth  overall  in  the  event.  In 
another  middle  distance 
competition,  the  600  yard  run, 
Williams  looked  even  better,  as 
Joel  Richardson  '82,  turned  in  a 
time  of  1:13.64  which  ties  the 
school  record  in  that  event. 
Richardson  placed  third  overall 
and  missed  placing  first  by 
only  two  tenths  of  a  second. 
Calvin  Schnure  '81  also 
participated  in  this  event,  placing 
sixth  with  a  time  of  1 :  16.93,  after 
coming  back  from  a  knee  injury. 

Bo  Parker  '83,  who  has  been 
downplaying  the  indoor  season 
and  working  towards  long  range 
outdoor  goals,  represented 
Williams  in  the  two  mile  more 
than  satisfactorily.  Parker, 
running  in  a  lough  field,  placed 
fifth  with  the  time  of  9:13.53. 
Throughout  the  season  the  rookie 
has  improved  on  his  high  school 
indoor  record  by  more  than  ten 
seconds. 

With  only  the  relays  left  in  the 
meet,  Williams  had  done  well  but 
had  not  won  any  events.  The  mile 


and  two  mile  relay  teams  broke 
their  pattern  and  proceeded  to 
win  their  races.  The  mile  relay 
squad,  composed  of  von 
Arentschildt,  Dan  Creem  '82, 
Schnure,  and  Richardson,  ran 
solidly  but  was  about  5  yards 
behind  the  leader  when  the  last 
leg  came  up.  Richardson  took 
over  and,  for  the  second  time  of 
the  day,  unleashed  his 
unbeatable  finishing  sprint, 
winning  the  race  for  Williams 
and  finished  up  the  relay  with  a 
time  of  3:28.28. 


These  performances  left  both 
coach  and  athletes  elated  and 
helped  earn  points  to  finish  the 
overall  team  in  sixth  place 
beating  such  rivals  as  Colby, 
Bates,  and  Amherst.  A  select  few 
including  Micah  Taylor  '82, 
Mayfield,  Richardson,  von 
Arentschildt,  and  Schnure  will 
take  another  week  of  training 
before  going  to  Boston  University 
for  the  NCAA  New  Englands 
(Div.  I,  II,  III).  The  team  starts 
up  again  in  April  after  Spring 
Break  with  the  outdoor  season. 


by  Mary  Kate  Shea 

Men's  basketball  team  fell  69- 
61  to  Drew  University  last 
weekend,  dropping  its  season 
record  to  8-12. 

Williams  grabbed  an  early 
advantage  in  the  contest  but  was 
never  able  to  push  the  margin  to 
more  than  five  points.  The  first 
half  ended  with  the  Rangers 
holding  a  28-27  lead. 

As  the  first  half  was  marked  by 
good  defense  by  the  Ephs,  the 
second  half  saw  little  defensive 
rebounding  by  Williams.  Early  in 
the  half.  Drew  was  able  to  either 
get  the  ball  in  to  Charlie  Lechner 
'80,  who  had  18  points  on  the 
night,  for  a  lay-up,  or  Lechner 
would  come  up  with  the  offensive 
rebound  and  put  the  ball  back  up 
for  the  baskfet. 

Williams  kept  within  three 
points  until  Matt  Kiernan  '81 
connected  on  a  field  goal  and 
Lechner  hit  a  free  throw  and  a 
lay-up  to  make  the  score  50-44  at 
10:36. 

Drew  was  able  to  widen  the 
margin  to  six,  60-54,  at  3:46  on 
back-to-back  baskets  by  Kevin 
Malachi.  Five  unanswered  points 
with  under  two  minutes  to  play,  a 
three-point  play  by  Joe  Glover 
and  another  lay-up  by  Lechner, 


put  the  game  out  of  reach  by 
establishing  a  67-57  lead  with 
under  1:00  remaining. 

Williams  was  led  by  Ahlberg 
with  18  points,  including  12  in  the 
second  half.  He  was  supported  by 
Al  Lewis  '82  with  12,  and  Olesen 
and  Jeff  Fasulo  with  nine  and 
eight  respectively. 

Balanced  scoring,  tough  team 
defense  and  clutch  free  throw 
shooting  down  the  wire  spelled  a 
66-60  win  for  the  team  over  R.P.I. 
Tuesday  night. 

Williams  had  four  players  in 
double  figures  on  the  night: 
Ahlberg  led  the  Ephs  with  17 
points,  including  14  in  the  first 
half.  Co-captains  Joe  Flaherty  '80 
and  Straka  hit  for  13  and  12 
respectively,  and  Olesen  turned 
in  his  best  performance  of  the 
season  with  11  points,  including 
eight  in  the  second  period.  Co- 
captain  Ed  Meyer  and  Pat 
Roohan  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  the  Engineers'  total, 
scoring  20  and  16  points 
respectively. 

The  Williams  J.V.  squad 
racked  up  another  win,  65-59  over 
R.P.I.,  boosting  its  record  to  9-3. 
Andy  Goodwin,  Whit  Magruder 
and  John  Ornsbee  had  16,  14  and 
11  points  respectively. 


Williams  skaters  fail  to  rival  Wesleyan 


The  hockey  team  scored  two 
goals  in  the  last  five  minutes  of 
the  third  period  Saturday  night, 
but  it  wasn't  enough  as  its  Little 
Three  rival,  the  Wesleyan 
Cardinals,  held  on  for  a  narrow  5- 
4  victory  over  the  Ephmen  in  a 
poorly  played  contest  al  Lansing 
Chapman  Rink.  The  Williams 
loss,  coupled  with  an  earlier  7-5 
win  over  arch-rival  Amherst, 
ends  the  Little  Three  title 
competition  in  a  three-way  tie, 
and  drops  the  Ephmen  to  9-12  on 
the  season  with  one  game 
remaining. 

Things  started  well  enough  for 
the  Ephs  in  the  first  period,  as 
leading  scorer  Matt  St.  Onge  '81 
put  Williams  up  1-0  on  an  assist 
from  Dan  Sullivan  '80  just  2:39 
into  the  game.  Both  teams  looked 
sluggish,  however,  failing  to 
connect  on  almost  every  pass  and 
managing  few  shots  on  goal. 
Wesleyan  tied  the  game  at  9:25  as 
Dave  Vietze  connected  on  a  long 
slap  shot  from  the  left  point,  and 
that's  the  way  it  stayed  for  the 
rest  of  the  period. 

The  second  stanza  looked  much 
like  the  first,  as  neither  team 
could  put  the  slick  on  the  puck  or 
hit  passes  consistently. 
Wesleyan's  Dave  Held  gave  his 
team  a  2-1  edge  at  16:33  however, 
as  he  slipped  the  puck  past 
Williams  goaltender  Tom 
Golding  '81  from  the  left  side  of 
the  net,  and  the  Cardinals  carried 


a  2-1  lead  into  the  decisive  third 
period. 

Both  teams  managed  to  get 
their  sleeping  offenses  untracked 
in  the  third  period,  with  both 
sides  managing  15  shots  on  goal. 
The  visitors  increased  their  lead 
to  4-1  early  in  the  period,  tallying 
at  5:40  and  again  at  7:11  on  a 
powerplay  goal.  Ed  Finn  '83 
closed  the  gap  to  4-2  on  assists 
from  Sullivan  and  Dave  Calabro 


'82  at  11:13,  but  the  Cardinals 
came  back  just  three  and  a  half 
minutes  later  with  their  third 
goal  of  the  period  to  make  it  5-2. 
Sullivan  brought  the  Ephs  within 
two  at  15:30  with  his  11th  goal  of 
the  year,  and  Finn  added  his  fifth 
goal  in  the  last  three  games  to 
bring  Williams  within  one  at  5-4 
with  just  1:32  left  to  play. 
Williams  coach  Bill  McCormick 
pulled  Golding  in  favor  of  a  sixth 


skater  with  just  over  a  minute 
remaining,  but  it  was  to  no  avail 
as  the  Cardinal  defense  shut 
down  the  Ephs  for  the  win. 

Williams  will  take  to  the  ice  for 
its  last  game  of  the  season  tonight 
as  they  travel  to  Babson  to 
face  the  team  which  beat  the 
Ephs  2-1  in  double  overtime 
earlier  in  the  season  to  win  the 
Williams  Invitational 
Tournament. 


0m 


Ephman  Matt  St.  Onge  fires  on  Wesleyan  goalie  in  Saturday's  tough  S-4  loss  to  the  Cardinals. 

(Pynchon) 
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Anderson  rouses 
capacity   crowd 


Republican  presidential  can- 
didate John  Anderson  hammers 
home  a  point  in  his  speech  to  a 
pacl<ed  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel  Thursday.  (Buckner) 

CEP  declares 
course  changes 

by  Rich  Henderson 

The  formation  of  a  computer 
science  major  and  the 
consolidation  of  anthropology 
and  sociology  into  one 
department  are  the  major 
changes  in  the  1980-81  course 
curriculum  presented  to  the 
faculty  last  Monday  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  (CEP). 

The  computer  science  major 
would  be  set  up  as  an  alternative 
route  to  the  math  major.  The 
proposed  package,  unanimously 
approved  by  the  faculty,  includes 
four  new  courses  to  be 
implemented  over  the  next  three 
years.  The  present  introductory 
course  for  computer  science. 
Math  231,  will  be  expanded  to  two 
courses,  Computer  Science  231 
and  232. 

The  math  department  had 
proposed  to  retain  the  present 
computer  science  program  for 
non-majors,  but  the  faculty  voted 
to  phase  it  out  instead.  Members 
of  the  classes  of  1981  and  1982  will 
be  allowed  to  complete  the 
program,  however,  and  new 
Continued  on  Page  10 


by  Ann  Morris 

Republican  presidential 
candidate  John  B.  Anderson 
brought  his  brand  of  "new 
politics"  to  an  overflowing  crowd 
of  1,(XjO  students  and  townspeople 
in  Thompson  Memorial  Chapel 
last  Thursday.  The  candidate 
was  in  Williamstown 

campaigning  for  today's 
Massachusetts  primary, 

"I  believe  that  in  1980  the  lime 
has  come  for  a  new  politics," 
Anderson  told  the  enthusiastic 
crowd,  who  filled  every  available 
niche  in  the  chapel.  "Voters, 
whether  they  are  conservative, 
liberal,  or  Democrat  are  getting 
a  little  tired  of  the  traditional 
approach  of  politicians,  who 
simply  with  the  old  pieties, 
platitudes  and  promises  carry  on 
in  the  same  old  way. 

Anderson  "put  aside"  his 
prepared  speech  to  address 
comments  made  by  Professor 
James  MacGregor  Burns  on  the 
Anderson  candidacy  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Record.  Burns  had 
charged  that  for  Democrats  to 
campaign  for  Anderson,  a 
candidate  "who  has  absolutely  no 
chance  in  the  Republican  party," 
was  to  "splinter  the  vitally 
important  student  anti-war 
movement." 

"That  simply  is  not  so," 
Anderson  replied.  "If  it  were  so, 
then  I  think  we  would  succumb  lo 
not  the  idealism  that  I  see  in  the 
student  generation,  but  the 
cynicism  of  an  older  generation." 

Anderson  said  that  his 
candidacy,  like  those  of  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Adlai  Stevenson, 
is  one  that  "simply  must  go 
forward."  He  appealed  to  his 
audience  to  join  a  "new  coalition 
of  Americans,"  who  will  vote  for 
a  candidate  because  of  "what  he 
stands  for,"  regardless  of  party. 
Anderson  emphasized  that 
within  the  Republican  parly,  he  is 
the  only  one  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
rivals  who  opposes  draft 
registration.  It  would  be  a 
"dangerous  precedent,"  he  said, 
to    adopt    President    Carter's 


registration  plan  without  a  vote 
of  Congress. 

Crowd  members,  many  of 
whom  carried  signs  with  anti- 
registration  slogans,  cheered 
loudly  at  Anderson's  statement. 
Protestors  had  greeted  Anderson 
outside  the  chapel  with  signs  and 
chants  such  as  "Hell,  no.  We 
won't  go.  We  won't  fight  for 
Texaco." 

Anderson  repeatedly  attacked 
his  Republican  competitors 
George  Bush  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  emphasizing  that  the 
GOP  race  is  now  "wide  open." 

He  said  the  "whole  premise  of 
the  Bush  campaign,"  that  he  was 
Continued  on  Page  10 


John  Anderson's  speech  brought  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  1000  to  its 
*eet.  (Buckner) 

CC  elections  forced  into  runoff 


In  what  many  considered  an 
upset,  Darrell  McWhorter  '81  and 
Jamie  MacDonald  '81  eliminated 
John  McCammond  '81  and  Dan 
Friesen  '81  from  the  election  for 
College  Council  president. 
Russell  Piatt  '82  and  Maria 
Pramaggiore  '82  gained  more 
voles  than  fellow  candidates 
Mike  Rayder  '81  and  Steve 
Willard  '82  in  the  race  for  Council 
treasurer.  Runoff  elections  for 
the  two  positions  will  be  held  this 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  positions  of  vice-president 
and  secretary  both  went 
uncontested.  Todd  Tucker  '81 
withdrew  from  the  vice- 
presidential  race,  leaving  Phil 
Sheridan  '82  running  unopposed. 
Rachel  Varley  '80  also  ran 
unopposed  for  the  office  of 
secretary. 

Several  proposed  changes  in 
the  student  body  constitution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  667  to  191. 
More  than  eleven  hundred 
students,  62  percent  of  the 
student  body,  voted  in  the 
election.  This  is  six  percent  more 
than  last  year. 

Voting  for  residential  housing 
representation  on  the  Council 
was  light.  Jonathan  Cooperman 
'82  was  elected  from  Mission 
Park.   Jeffrey   Menzer   '82   and 


George  Baumgarten  '82  will  vie 
for  Row  House  representative. 
The  Dodd-Tyler,  Greylock,  and 
Berkshire  Quad  representatives 
will  be  determined  in-house 
elections. 

Winners  of  at-large  positions  on 
the  College  Council  were  Molly 
Erickson'  83,  Dan  Flaherty  '83 
Terry  Guerriere  '81,  Nathan 
Paige,  '81,  Katie  Scott,  '82  and 
Chris  Smythe,  '82. 

Priscilla  Cohen  '82  ran 
unopposed  for  the  Division  I  seat 
on  the  CEP.  Runoffs  will  be  held 
for  Division  II  between  Ben 
Labaree  '82  and  Eric  Schmitl  '82, 
Division  III  between  Elizabeth 
Connolly  '82  and  Scott  Solomon, 
'81  and  at-large  between  Nevin 


House,  '81  and  Ann  Morris,  '81. 

Molly  Erickson  and  Tim  Jones 
'81  will  represent  the  Class  of  '83 
and  the  College-at-Large  on  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life,  respectively.  Runoffs  will 
be  held  for  the  Class  of  '81 
representative  between  Allen 
Barnes  and  Susan  Murphy,  and 
the  Class  of  '82  representative 
between  Jim  Leonard  and  Dave 
Weaver. 

The  Council  also  conducted  an 
informal  poll  of  those  voting, 
asking,  "Do  you  support 
President  Carter's  proposal  of 
registration  for   the  military 

draft?"  The  results  showed  618 
voted  yes,  302  voted  no,  and  163 
were  undecided. 


Hatch  speaks   for   Bush 


Frank  Hatch,  GOP 

Massachusetts  gubernatorial 
candidate  in  1978,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  George  Bush  in  Jesup  Hall  on 
Friday.  Hatch  was  the  guest  of 
WCFM's  Democracy  in  Action 
Program  and  the  Williams 
College  Bush  for  President 
Committee. 

In  his  statement,  Hatch 
stressed  Bush's  diverse  and 
impressive  record  as  a  member 


Faculty  salaries  boosted  record  amount 


by  Susan  Hobbs 

Overall  faculty  salaries  will  be 
approximately  13  per  cent  higher 
thani  last  year's. The  salary  scales 
were  announced  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  faculty  last 
Wednesday.  Individual  salaries 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

"I  would  say  it's  an  all-time 
record  increase,"  said  Associate 
Dean  Cris  Roosenraad.  Last 
year,  faculty  salary  increases 
followed  President  Carter's 
seven  percent  guidelines, 
although  they  were  subsequently 
raised  another  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent.  "We  felt  we 
had  an  obligation  to  try  to  make 
the  guidelines  work,"  said  Neil 
Grabois,  Provost  of  the  College. 
"But  with  inflation  at  13  per  cent 
we  fell  far  behind." 

A  substantial  increase  in 
tuition  will  accompany  next 
year's  increased  faculty  salaries. 
Grabois  set  the  amount  of  the 
tuition  hike  somewhere  between 
$600  and  $1500.  "We  don't  want  to 
exploit  the  faculty  to  keep  tuition 


down,"  he  said.  "We  held  back  on 
tuition  last  year.  Faculty  salaries 
are  the  first  priority  for  the 
College  now." 

General  faculty  reaction  to  the 
new  salary  scales  seems  to  be 
positive.  "It  was  more  than  I 
expected,"  said  Bob  Williams,  an 
assistant  professor  of  economics. 
"It's  less  than  we  deserve 
though,"  he  added. 

Kim  Bruce,  head  of  the  Faculty 
Compensation  Committee,  said 
he  was  "pleased  to  see  the  salary 
scales  the  way  they  are."  The 
increase  is  "a  good  start  on 
pulling  us  back,"  Bruce  said, 
referring  to  the  slipping  salaries 
of  the  past  10  years. 

History  Professor  Charles  Dew 
said  he  was  "gratified  by  the 
apparent  concern  of  the 
trustees,"  and  by  their  "apparent 
willingness  to  catch  up  with 
Wesleyan  and  Amherst."  Dew 
expressed  concern  over  rising 
inflation  rates.  "We're  all 
depressed  over  the  government's 
Continued  on  Page  10 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  FACULTY  SALARY  SCALES  FOR 


'79-'80AND'80-'81 


'79-'80  '80-'81 


Professor 
Assoc.  Prof. 
Assist.  Prof. 
Instructor 


$21,000  and  up 
$17,750-23,500 
$13,000-20,000 
$10,000-12,750 


$23,750  and  up 
$20,250-26,750 
$15,000-22,750 
$11,500-14,500 


per  cent 
change"" 

13.1  « 
14.1-13.8 
15.4-13.8 
15.0-13.7 


*  These  figures  represent  the  boundaries  of  faculty  salaries  as 
established  by  the  trustees  in  January  of  1979.  They  were  an  in- 
crease of  seven  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  in  accordance  with 
President  Carter's  guidelines.  They  were  subsequently  increased 
by  one  and  three  quarters  percent.  These  are  only  scales  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  Individual  salaries  (e.g.,  the 
median  of  a  given  range  Is  not  necessarily  the  average  salary  at 
that  level). 

*  •  These  are  the  new  salary  scales  estabi  ished  by  the  trustees  last 
January. 

•  ♦•These  percentages  only  show  the  differences  between  the 
upper  and  lower  boundaries,  before  the  one  and  three  quarters  per- 
cent Increase.  Individual  salary  increases  will  not  necessarily  fall 
within  these  percentage  boundaries.  They  may  actually  be  higher 
In  some  cases  following  Individual  promotions. 


of  Congress,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  envoy  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
director  of  the  CIA.  Contrasting 
Bush's  "experience  and 
intelligence"  with  President 
Carter's  "inconsistency  and 
naivete,"Hatch  noted  that  Bush's 
strongest  supporters  are  those 
who  have  worked  for  him  and 
who  know  him  best.  He  also  said 
that  Bush  has  taken  an  active 
stance  on  environmental  and 
civil  rights  issues  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  especially  in  support  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Act. 

On  the  subject  of  draft 
registration,  Hatch  noted  that 
Bush  suggested  registration  last 
May  as  a  simple  preparatory 
measure.  He  stressed  Bush's 
strong   advocacy    of    an    all- 
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Give  it  a  try 


The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  (CEP)  will  soon  vote  on  a 
proposal  that  would  allow  students  to  take  three  pass-fail  courses  in 
their  last  three  years  at  Williams.  Students  could  elect  no  more  than 
one  pass-fail  course  per  semester,  and  could  not  use  such  a  course  to 
satisfy  any  major  or  divisional  requirements.  Amherst,  Wesleyan  and 
many  comparable  schools  have  already  adopted  similar  programs. 

The  benefits  of  this  pass- fail  option  would  be  substantial.  It  would 
encourage  students  to  take  some  chances  with  their  course  selections, 
to  try  a  new  way  of  thinking.  That's  what  a  liberal  arts  education  is  all 
about.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  fear  of  low  grades  now  prevents  too 
many  students  from  this  sort  of  experimentation. 

Students  have  already  indicated  their  overwhelming  support  for 
pass-fail  courses.  It  is  crucial  that  the  faculty,  particularly  those  on  the 
CEP,  know  how  students  feel.  Unless  large  numbers  of  students  en- 
courage their  professors  to  support  the  proposal,  it  stands  no  chance. 


Notes    from    New    Hampshire 


Purple  Prose  Is  an  informal  column  of 
personal  reflections,  written  by  members 
of  the  RECORD  staff. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  sunny  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  "Damn!"  I 
though!  to  myself.  Any  other  day  sunshine 
would  be  line,  but  not  today.  Today  was 
primary  day  and  we  wanted  snow. 

Snow,  it  was  commonly  felt  among  the 
Kennedy  for  President  campaign  workers 
in  New  Hampshire,  would  limit  the  turn- 
out of  Carter  supporters  and  thus  help  the 
Kennedy  effort.  Kennedy's  supporters  are 
generally  more  committed  than  Carter's. 
But  today  we  weren't  lucky  with  the 
weather. 

I  arrived  at  the  headquarters  at  9:30 
a.m.  I  knew  it  would  be  a  long  day,  and  I 
hoped  that  I  was  prepared  for  whatever 

PURPLE  PROSE 

was  going  to  happen.  I  sat  down  to  my 
normal  task  of  preparing  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  Reports,  which 
allow  the  campaign  to  qualify  for 
matching  federal  monies.  It  was  tedious 
work  and  today  my  heart  wasn't  in  it. 

Anticipation  hung  in  the  air.  Some 
staffers  and  I  went  out  to  a  long  lunch.  We 
traded  bets  on  the  margin  of  the  election 
returns,  I  put  a  dollar  on  a  loss,  while 
George,  the  fiscal  coordinator  with  whom  I 
worked,  said  we'd  win  by  four  points.  I 
hoped  he  was  right. 

As  we  sat  in  the  office  waiting,  the 
Kennedy  campaign  was  mounting  a 
phenomenal  "Get  Out  the  Vote"  effort. 
Lists  of  "One's,"  Kennedy  supporters,  and 
"Two's,"  voters  leaning  towards  Kennedy, 
had  been  compiled  during  Ihe  canvass  on 
the  weekends  during  January  and 
February,  These  lists  were  then  typed  in 
triplicate  and  sent  to  the  polls  with  our  poll 
watchers.  The  watchers  then  cheeked  off 
the  names  of  our  voters  as  they  came  to 
the  polls. 

It  would  be  an  extra  long  day  for  them. 
They  had  to  start  watching  the  polls  at  6 
a,m.,  when  they  opened.  At  noon, 
volunteers  called  all  our  supporters  who 
hadn't  yet  voted,  reminding  them  to  cast 
their  votes  before  the  polls  closed.  At  4 
p.m,,  the  remaining  voters  who  hadn't  yet 


been  to  the  polls  were  visited  by  our 
volunteers  at  their  homes  and  offered 
rides  to  the  polls.  At  6  p,m,  the  polls  closed 
and  the  election  was  out  of  our  hands.  The 
wail  began. 

Back  at  the  headquarters,  the  work  foi' 
the  IVIancheslcr  staff  had  only  begun.  The 
office  was  sealed  off  so  that  no  reporters 
and  curious  volunteers  could  wander 
through  in  hopes  of  catching  a  few  returns 
as  Ihey  came  in.  Only  the  poll  return 
lakers  and  return  runners,  of  which  I  was 
one,  wei'e  allowed  to  remain. 

The  staff  sat  poised  by  their  phones, 
which  connected  them  directly  to  our  other 
offices  throughout  ,lhe  slate,  where  the 
results  were  being  tabulated.  The  first 
phone  rang  at  6:30;  results  wei-e  taken.  It 
looked  close,  Walter  Cronkile,  whose  voice 
sounded  from  a  TV  in  the  other  room, 
offered  a  prediction:  too  close  to  call, 
Hopes,  carefully  constrained  for  the  most 
part,  went  up.  The  tension  mounted. 

Little  by  lillle  Ihe  results  trickled  in.  As 
each  town  reported,  I  had  the  task  of 
running  the  results  to  Ihe  back  of  the  office 
where  the  chairmen  of  the  campaign  sat 
with  adding  machines  ready  to  calculate 
the  margin  of  Ihe  victory  or  loss,  Oneof  the 
chairmen  stood  in  Ihe  corner  on  a  hotline 
to  Washington,  relaying  the  results  as  Ihey 
came  in. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  Ihe  results 
became  more  and  clear.  We  would  lose. 
The  evening  did  have  its  lighter  moments. 
When  the  little  towns  such  as  Chatham, 
reported  their  total  of  ten  votes  for  Carter 
and  two  for  Kennedy,  we  would  laugh 
nervously,  "Well,  there  goes  the  election," 
we  said  with  a  laugh. 

Watching  Ted  Kennedy  concede  the 
election  that  night,  I  can't  remember 
feeling  much  of  anything  except  fatigue. 
Sure,  there  was  disappointment,  but  the 
real  sadness  came  from  observing  the 
other  campaign  workers  and  how  this 
primary  would  affect  their  lives.  Some 
would  go  back  to  their  well-paid 
Washington  jobs.  Others  would  return  to 
Dartmouth  or  Yale  to  finish  up  their 
degrees.  One  worker  even  contemplated 
moving  to  New  Hampshire,  Yet  none  were 
going  to  continue  to  the  next  primary. 
They  were  tired. 

— Karhi  Keitcl 
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Thinker  and  Playmates 


LETTERS. .  . 


Arbitrary  structure 

To  Ihe  edilor: 

After  attending  tonight's  town  meeting 
on  registration  and  the  draft,  other 
students  and  I,  not  opposing  and 
supporling  the  draft,  are  left  frustrated 
and  wilh  a  sense  of  futility.  The  debate 
itself  was  not  worthless;  il  was  the 
structure  of  the  meeting,  and  the  unclear 
rules  by  which  it  was  guided,  that 
prevented  any  resolution  from  being 
passed. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Ihe 
College  Council  has  set  up  a  mechanism 
whereby  it  can  pass  a  campus-wide 
resolution  on  the  basis  of  a  51-person  vole 
of  agreement.  Whence  does  the  Council 
derive  Iheir  arbitrary  number  of  100  for 
the  quorum'? 

Why,  after  taking  attendance  to  ensure 
that  a  quorum  is  present,  does  the  Council 
allow  students  opposed  to  prevailing 
proposals  to  leave  the  room,  thereby 
destroying  the  quorum'?  These  students 
have  Ihe  right  to  oppose  the  proposal,  or  to 
abstain  from  voting;  but  leaving  the  room 
invalidates  any  procedure  that  may  have 
been  established.  There  is  no  point  in 
establishing  a  system  of  representation 
when  il  can  so  easily  be  invalidated. 
Allowing  four  concurrent  proposals  on  the 
floor  is  an  additional  source  of  confusion 
and  chaos. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  attaining  the 
quorum  would  be  academic  if  the  meeting 
had  been  better  publicized,  wilh  posters 
dislriliuted  at  least  a  week  in  advance,  and 
Kcglsler  announcements  accurately 
describing  the  event.  If  the  Council  deems 
a  bureaucratic  structure  necessary,  it 
should  establish  a  means  by  which  the 
community  can  participate  in  it.  The 
College  Council  would  profit  from  stating  a 
clear  set  of  rules,  and  following  them. 

.laiic  Fischberg  '82 

Walkouts  lack  courage 

To  Ihe  editor: 

At  the  recent  town  meeting  to  discuss 
draft  registration  a  quorum  was  present 
and  the  resolution  was  proposed  slating 
that  the  Williams  student  body  was 
opposed  to  registration.  Heated  debate 
ensued  and  when  it  became  time  to  vote 
and  it  appeared  the  anti-registration 
people  would  win,  pro-registration  people 
walked  out  thereby  losing  a  quorum.  Many 
remained  on  the  stairs  to  count  and  satisfy 
themselves  there  was  no  quorum. 

When  the  motives  for  leaving  were 
questioned  the  one  reason  given  was  that  a 
fair  and  truly  representative  consensus 
could  not  be  arrived  at. 

Town  meeting  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
democracy.  Those  who  took  part  made  the 
decisions.  Democracy  it  was  contended 
was  an  ideal  worth  fighting  for.  Those  who 
walked  out  abandoned  the  very  principle 
they  would  fight  for. 

A  majority  opinion  does  not  mean  the 
majority  is  right.  No  prison  or  torture  can 
convince  someone  Ihey  are  wrong  if  they 
are  convinced  they  are  truly  right.  Those 
pro-registration  people  who  walked  out 
sacrificed  any  chance  of  showing  they 
mighl  be  right.  As  an  eloquent  participant 


stated:  "They  lacked  the  courage  to  stand 
behind  their  conviction." 

One  of  Ihe  main  reasons  given  for 
supporting  draft  registration  was  the 
desire  for  honor.  II  is  only  respectable  to 
support  those  who  are  oppressed.  It  is  a 
contradiction  for  those  who  support  honor 
to  be  dishonorable. 

It  is  frightening  lo  think  that  this  type  of 
logic  would  lie  at  the  bottom  of  restoring 
draft  registration. 

Sincerely, 
James  Aiken  '83 

Voting  lessons 

To  the  editor: 

Both  of  us  enjoyed  the  superbly  complex 
political  analysis  displayed  by  Professor 
Burns  in  his  article  on  the  illegitimacy  of 
Ihe  Anderson  candidacy.  According  to 
Burns'  rationale,  those  Democrats  and 
Independents  voting  for  Kennedy  are 
"men."  Conversely,  those  in  the  same 
category  that  vote  for  Anderson  are  "mer6 
boys." 

Another  major  point  in  Burns'  article  is 
that  of  voting  along  party  lines;  i.e.,  a 
Democrat  must  unconditionally  vote 
Democrat.  We  would  be  interested  to  know 
how  staunchly  he  would  emphasize  this 
priority  if  his  choice  hypothetically  came 
down  to  Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican) 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  (Democrat). 

Beyond  the  theoretical  difficulties  we 
have  wilh  Mr.  Burns'  letter,  we  also  find 
his  portrayal  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  contain 
certain  inadequacies.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Burns  implies  that  John  Anderson  will  put 
corporate  interests  ahead  of  human  needs. 
Anderson  has  voted  for  every  major  civil 
rights  bill  Congress  has  considered  since 
he  joined  that  body  in  1960.  He  is  also  in 
favor  of  federal  aid  to  the  poor  and  elderly 
to  offset  rising  energy  costs  as  well  as  a 
welfare  revision  with  a  guaranteed  annual 
income-minimum  standards,  Mr.  Burns' 
allegation  that  a  vote  for  Mr.  Andei^Son 
will  "splinter  the  vitally  important  student 
anti-war  movement"  is  perhaps  his  least 
excusable  propagandistic  statement.  John 
Anderson  is  not  only  against  Selective 
Service  Registration,  he  is  also  against  the 
MX  Missle  and  the  Bl  Bomber. 

In  view  of  the  political  love  affair 
between  Mr.  Burns  and  the  Kennedys,  il  is 
admirable  that  Mr.  Burns  didn't  let 
subjectivity  enter  advice  to  his  students, 
not  to  mention  the  entire  Williams  College 
Community.  Mr.  Burns'  advice  should  not 
be  treated  lightly.  We  sincerely  owe  him 
praises  and  accolades. 

Finally,  when  we  set  out  to  write  this 
letter  we  did  not  pretend  we  could 
convince  people  whom  to  vote  for  but 
rather  wanted  to  emphasize  the  neceb^^ity 
of  how  lo  base  one's  vote.  One  should  not 
base  one's  vote  on  whether  the  polls 
predict  a  candidate  will  win  (a  rather 
tenuous  point  in  Kennedy's  case).  One 
should  vote  according  to  personal 
conviction  and  shared  issue  stances. 

Irreverently, 
nunreith  Kelly  '80 
Mark  While  '80 

Letters  continued  on  Page  8 
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I'lu'  xIikIchI  invmbcra  of  the  Cumrnittee 
on  Kditcalionul  l^olicy  [CEP\  and  the  CEP 
parulli'l  committee  initiated  this  year's 
disciissioit  of  pass/  fail  options.  These 
options  leere  presented  last  semester  to 
the  student  body  and  faculty  in  the  form  of 
a  questionnaire.  The  response  of  students 
shoived  a  significant  interest  in  some  sort 
"I  /'/  f  system.  Gail  Hupper  and  John 
Diiffield,  both  student  members  of  the 
CEP,  take  two  opposing  stands  on  the 
Icntative  motion  up  for   consideration. 


Pass-fail  proposal  worth  a  try 


by  Jdliii  Duriicld 

The  notion  of  the  desirability  of  some 
sort  of  pass  fail  system  grew  out  of 
discussions  on  the  issue  of  pressures  on 
student  time.  Pressures  due  to  working  for 
grades  is  part  of  this  problem.  But  the 
pass  fail  proposal  addresses  a  deeper 
problem.  Many  feel  thai  too  often  student 
motivation  to  work  is  primarily  based  on 


Tentative  Motion   for  CEP  consideration 

The  faculty  votes  to  institute  a  two- 
year  trial  pass-fail  system  with  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  Students  may  elect  to  receive  in  a 
total  of  three  of  their  courses  during 
their  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
veurs  a  grade  of  "P"  [pass]  or   "F" 

^.  No  student  may  take  more  than 
one  course  on  such  a  basis  in  any 
gii'en   semester. 

:i.  Students  exercising  this  option  will 
be  required  to  complete  and  receive 
grades  on  all  of  the  work  for  the 
course,  and  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better 


will  be   required  for  a  pass. 

4.  No  student  may  take  a  course  on 
this  basis  to  satisfy  a  requirement 
for  a  major,  concentration,  or 
division. 

.5.  'Si utlent s  will  declare  to  the 
Registrar  their  decision  to  take  a 
particular  course  on  this  basis 
before  the  end  of  the  Course  Change 
period  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester. 

G.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  there  shall 
be  a  thorough  review  of  the  trial 
period  and  the  system  will  lapse 
unless  the  faculty  votes  to  reiti- 
slilute  it. 


s|X'cifii' grades,  GPA,  and  class  rank.  The 
pressure  growing  out  of  concern  for  grades 
may  not  lead  to  real  learning,  but  only  to 
satisfymg  requirements  and  memorizing 
Students  often  shy  away  from  courses 
for  fear  of  suffering  the  consequences  of  a 
low  grade,  despite  all  efforts  to  do  well. 
Preferable  to  this  situation  is  one  where 
an  attitude  of  learning  and  studying  for 
enjoyment,  for  its  own  sake,  prevails. 
Some  sorl  of  pass-fail  system,  it  is  hoped, 
would  serve  to  bring  about  this  situation. 
One  option  is  a  total  pass-fail  system, 
under  which  Ihere  would  be  no  letter 
grades  to  influence  a  student's 
performance.  Instead,  evaluation  of 
students'  work  would  be  written. 

Many  people  react  unfavorably  to  the 
idea  of  a  total  pass-fail  system.  Some  see 
a  total  breakdown  of  discipline 
accompanying  it,  or  at  least  something 
like  the  Winter  Study  atmosphere 
laervading  the  campus  year  round.  Others 
claim  thai  professors  would  feel  their  time 
wasted    on    unmotivated    students,    also 


Pass-fail  would  threaten  learning 


by  Gail  Hupper 

Pass  -  fail  is  wrong  for  Williams  because 
the  present  grading  system  is  right.  This 
point  tends  to  get  lost  in  complex 
discussions  of  other  colleges,  graduate 
schools,  survey  results,  and  the  like.  The 
supporters  of  pass-fail  would  have  us 
believe  that,  because  we  are  overly 
conscious  of  the  grades  we  receive  in  our 
courses,  we  are  not  paying  attention  to  the 
primary  value  of  our  education  at 
Williams:  learning.  Our  relationships  with 
other  students  are  strained  by  competition 
for  grades.  Social  relationships  with 
faculty  members  are  non-existent.  Rather 
than  coming  to  appreciate  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  we  are  being  transformed  into 
nasty  and  narrow-minded  geeks  di'iven 
wild  by  the  pressure  to  raise  our  GPAs  just 
one  quarter-point  more. 

This  simply  is  not  true.  Any  stranger 
coming  here  cannot  help  but  be  impressed, 
for  example,  by  the  quality  and  variety  of 
our  musical  and  theater  performances, 
our  varsity  teams,  and  the  hosi  of  other 
activities  which  lay  claim  to  the  time, 
energy,   and   dedication    of   each   of   us, 

'  'Recognize  that  grades 
reflect  only  on  your 
performance  in  a 
particular  course.  ' ' 

Let's  get  back  to  "learning  for  its  own 
sake."  What  exactly  is  this?  A  pure 
definition  would  cite  knowledge  alone  as 
the  end  of  learning.  This  means  something 
without  practical  ramifications — just 
something  which  collects  in  and  jangles 
around  each  student's  mind.  How 
desirable  is  this?  Knowledge  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  student  if  it  has  some 
structure,  if  it  can  be  communicated,  and 
if  it  represents  more  than  just  a  mass  of 
facts  and  incomplete  equations.  Learning 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
structured  curriculum  in  which  students 
are  graded  for  their  work. 

Consider  the  Williams  curriculum. 
Students  take  courses,  study,  and  come  up 
with  grades  ranging  from  A  to  E.  Three 
kinds  of  learning  occur  in  this  process. 
First,  students  absorb  the  "raw 
knowledge,"  or  facts  and  statistics, 
presented  in  each  course.  Second,  students 
grasp  the  complexities  of  the  subject  from 
the  structure  in  which  knowledge  is 
presented  to  them.  Third,  students  come  to 
terms  with  whatever  grades  they  receive 
in  that  course.  This  means  that  if,  at  mid 
semester,  you  or  I  get  a  grade  we  don't 
like,  we  must  work  harder  or  better  if  we 
want  to  change  that  grade.  If,  at  the  end  of 
the  semester,  that  grade  is  still  low,  we 
must  come  to  terms  with  its  significance. 
This  is  the  final  learning  experience  of 
each  course  we  take  here. 

Remove  the  grade  and  learning  of  all 
three  kinds  decreases.  The  most  obvious 
application   is  to   the   third   point    cited 


above — no  grade  means  no  signal  to  work 
harder  and,  no  learning  experience  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  With  regard  lo  the 
other  kinds  of  learning  mentioned,  recall 
that  Williams  students  participate  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  a  wide  variety  of  extra- 
curricular activilies.  These  activities 
compete  with  academics  foi'  students' 
time.  Remove  the  penally  for  nol 
concentrating  in  academics — the  grade — 
and  you  remove  a  significant  motivator. 
There  is  less  r.eed  lo  go  lo  class,  do 
homework:  in  sum,  to  absorb  the  "raw 
knowledge"  cited  above.  Furthermore, 
there  is  less  need  lo  address  the  particular 
structure  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
presented,  and  the  honing  ot  our  minds' 
ability  to  grasp  complexities  is 
undermind.  Without  thisabilily,  "learning 
for  its  own  sake"  is  meaningless. 

It  is  simply  wrong  to  believe,  with  the 
supporters  of  the  pass-fail  motion  before 
us,  that  no  harm  will  come  of  allowing 
students  to  take  three  of  their  thirty  two 
required  courses  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  It  is 
too  easy  to  ignore  a  course  taken  on  a 
pass-fail  basis.  Even  a  student  with  the 
best  of  intentions  at  the  start  of  such  a 
course  will,  when  the  crunch  comes, 
neglect  that  course  to  pay  attention  lo  the 
other  three.  Less  work,  and  therefore  less 
learning,  is  the  result. 

Supporters  of  the  motion  argue  that 
grades  impose  unnecessary  pressures  on 
students  and  that  a  pass-fail  system  will 
help  reduce  these  pressures.  It  is  true  that 
any  system  which  differentiates  among 
students  by  assigning  the  grade  "A"  to  the 
performance  of  one  and  the  grade  "E"  to 
the  performance  of  another  will  put 
pressure  on  the  student  with  the  "E"  to 
improve  and  the  student  with  Ihe  "A"  to 
retain  it.  What  is  wrong  with  this?  We  can 
hardly  expect  to  live  in  a  pressure-free 
world,  and  we  may  as  well  get  used  to 
dealing  with  it  now.  Part  of  dealing  with  it 
is  the  recognition  that  most  pressures 
come  from  within  ourselves— whether  in 
reaction  to  grades,  the  desire  to  excel  on  a 
team,  or  the  need  to  impress  our  peers. 


Recognize  that  grades  reflect  only  on  your 
performance  in  a  particular  course  and 
not  on  your  value  as  a  person,  and  that 
pressure  is  gone,  Learning  to  do  this  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Williams  education 

Other  points  rule  against  supporting  this 
proposal.  The  first  is  directed  at  the 
argument  that,  by  removing  the  grade,  we 
will  be  promoting  greater  exploration  of 
the  curriculum.  This  argument  was  used 
when  Winter  Study  was  established  ten 
years  ago.  Thus  we  already  have  an  outlet 
to  explore  new  areas.  However, 
registration  figures  indicate  that  we  do  not 
use  this  outlet:  most  of  us  enroll  in  Winter 
Study  courses  covering  material  similar  to 
that  which  we  study  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Second,  the  motion  is  self-defeating 
because  it  does  not  actually  remove  the 
grade.  Although,  as  we  see  in  Provision  1, 
our  final  grade  will  be  either  a  "P"  or  an 
"F",  we  must,  according  to  Provision  3, 
"complete  and  receive  grades  on  all  of  the 
work  for  Ihe  course"  and  gel  a  "C"  or 
better  if  we  want  to  pass.  Rather  than 
escaping  grades,  we  are  merely  allowing 
ourselves  the  option  of  getting,  without 
penalty,  a  lower  grade  than  we  would 
ordinarily  like.  This  is  not  education.  This 
is  the  promotion  of  mediocrity. 

Third,  Ihere  are  logistical  problems.  For 
the  Registrar  the  proposed  system  would 
mean  reams  of  new  paperwork.  For 
faculty  members  there  are  a  number  of 
difficulties.  First,  there  would  be  huge  new 
demands  on  faculty  time  from  those 
students  seeking  advice  on  the  wisdom  of 
taking    a    particular    course    pass-fail. 

We  must  oppose  this  proposed  from  the 
standpoint  of  ils  detrimental  effects  on 
education,  its  logistical  problems,  and  ils 
inability  lo  achieve  Ihe  very  ends  if  seeks. 
Supporters  argue  that  a  two-year  trial 
"can't  hurt."  It  can  and  will.  It  is  wrong  lo 
support,  tor  the  sake  of  trying  something 
new,  a  proposal  which  will  have  such 
costs.  Rather,  let  us  look  for  other  ways  to 
address  Ihe  problems  of  the  Williams 
education. 


Gail  Hupper  '80 


(Buckner) 


John  Duffield  '80 


(Buckner) 


mean  much  more  work  for  faculty 
members.  Graduate  schools,  many  argue, 
would  have  more  difficulty  evaluating 
candidates  from  Williams  it  no  grades 
were  given. 

The  most  popular  idea,  which  wcm  the 
support  of  about  half  of  the  respondents  to 
the  questionnaire,  is  for  some  type  of 
partial  pass-fail  .system.  Under  such  a 
plan,  a  student  would  either  take  one  or 
two  pass-fail  courses  each  semester,  or 
elect  a  certain  number  of  pass-fail 
courses  over  three  or  four  years.  The 
system  would  foster  diveisification  in 
course  selection  through  reducing  the 
fears  accompanying  the  exploration  of 
unfamiliar  subjects.  In  at  least  an 
occasional  course,  students  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  find  motivation  in  the 
absence  of  grades. 

Those  who  object  to  this  idea  say  that  the 
fourth  course  would  be  neglected  in  favor 
ol  the  other  three.  When  the  crunch  comes, 
as  it  always  does,  the  pass-fail  course 
would  always  \k  the  first  to  slide. 

A  withering  amount  of  criticism  has 
been  made,  especially  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  against  these  ideas  for  a  pass-fail 
system.  The  present  proposal,  I  believe, 
addresses  these  objections.  Indeed,  many 
other  schools  of  Williams  caliber, 
including  Colgate,  Wesleyan,  and 
Amherst,  have  been  successful  with 
similar  pass-fail  programs. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  student  could  take 
no  more  than  three  courses  on  a  pass-fail 
basis  while  at  Williams.  Graduate  schools 
I'cgularly  accept  applicants  with  only  a 
lew  pass-fail  courses  on  their  transcripts. 
And  students  would  always  have  the  option 
to  take  all  courses  on  a  graded  basis. 

"Colgate,  Wesleyan  and 

Amherst  have  been 

successful  with  similar 

pass  fail  programs.  ' ' 

On  Ihe  average,  no  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  studeni  body  (three  of  32 
courses)  would  be  enrolled  in  pass-fail 
courses.  Providmg  written  evaluations  for 
this  small  percentage  of  students,  would 
nol  significantly  increase  Ihe  average 
faculty  work  load. 

Ultimately,  the  objections  to  this  system 
boil  down  lo  the  questions  of  student 
molivalion  and  the  need  for  grades. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  nol 
grades,  serve  as  Ihe  best  indicator  lo 
ourselves,  our  peers,  our  families,  and  our 
future  evalualors  of  our  abilities,  efforts, 
and  performances.  I  don't  believe  they  do. 

Grades,  without  Ihe  proper  framework 
for  interpreting  them,  are  meaningless. 
We  all  feel  that  we  have  some  idea  of  what 
each  grade  means.  But  grade  inflation 
shows  us  that  Ihe  meaning  of  grades  is  not 
fixed.  Different  professors  may  grade 
similar  performances  differently.  Many  of 
us  can  point  lo  good  grades  on  our 
transcripts  thai  we  feel  we  did  nol  deserve, 
or  lo  low  grades  that  we  feel  do  nol  reflect 
how  hard  we  tried  or  what  we  got  out  of  a 
course. 

The  issue  of  a  pass-fail  grading  system 
touches  on  broad  issues  that  extend  well 
beyond  Ihe  College.  What  kind  of  factors 
must  we  rely  on  lo  motivate  people  to 
learn,  and  ultimately  lo  produce?  To  what 
degree  must  we  rely  on  the  carrot-and- 
slick  approach'.'  Many  people  hold  that 
getting  'slung,'  as  in  receiving  a  low 
grade,  is  an  integral  part  of  Ihe  process  of 
leaving  and  maturing. 

I  ultimately  base  my  support  ol  a 
pass-fail  system  on  my  lailh  in  the  good 
character  of  Williams  students.  I  believe 
that  most  of  us  are  responsible  and  self- 
molivalcd  enough  lo  lake  advantage  of  Ihe 
opportunities  Ihal  a  pass-fail  system 
would  offer.  1  think  that  I  see  these 
qualities— which  many  equate  with 
malurily  in  Ihe  richest  sense  of  the  word — 
in  many  ol  my  friends  and  (gulp)  in 
niyselt. 

We  can  be  interested  in  learning, 
creating,  and  producing  for  ils  own  sake.  If 
llils  is  nol  llic  case,  I  am  nol  only  wrong, 
I'm  saddened. 
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,/illin  I-:.  SdiryiT  ifus  i)ri' siili-iil 
III  Williams  Ciilh'fr,.  from  1961  lo 
1117:1.  Diirinn  llii'sc  years,  llir 
Ciilli'fff  iiinliTircnl  ilraslic 
iliiiiinc.  iiliDlishiiif,'  fruliTiiilii's 
anil  liiriiiii)i  ini'ducaliDnal.  /Voir 
SiKc  yiT  IS  prcsidi'iil  (if  llir 
Mel  III  II  I-' II II  mill  I  inn.  an 

iirnaiii.-iiiuin  nhivh  ^irrs  millions 
III  ilolliirs  ciiili  vi-iir  lo  furlliiT 
vilurii  I  ion . 

In  llir  liilhnviiifr  ri-sponsi'  In  Ihr 
Hi:(()l{l)\  /•'('/).  l^lli  Oiilloiilt  on 
Imiillv  suliirii's,  Siiiryi'r  ci- 
firrssi's  vitnciTii  I liul  Ihi-  nrii- 
loiiis  of  fiinilly  compvn.tulion  per 
instriicliiinal  irrek  may  conflici 
irilli  tile  "essi'niiul  niiliire  anil 
/iiirpnse  "  of    Williams. 

In  the  (ircsKlciil's  absence  on  a 
well-earned  niini-sabbalical— 
and  without  his  knowledge  or  thai 
ol'  anyone  in  the  present 
administration— could  an  ex- 
president  break  a  six-year 
silence  and  respond  lo  a  line  (^l' 
analysis  thai  focuses  on  "faculty 
compensation  per  instructional 
week?  (  Kccord  of  p\'b'-uary  12).  I 
deplore  thai  focus  and  believe  it 
conflicts  with  the  essential  nature 
and  purpose  of  Ihe  institution, 
w'ith  a  more  realistic 
comparative  perspective  on 
where   Ihe  College  stands,   and 

We  should  not 

concentrate  our 

efforts  on  the 

side-issue  of 

teaching  time. 

with  the  best  way  to  attack  the 
need  for  improved  faculty 
compensation  as  a  whole. 

First,  let  me  record  full 
agreement  with  the  priority  of 
concern  over  the  decline  of  real 
income  that  faculties  across  the 
land  have  experienced  in  the 
1970's  and  now  face  in  the  1980's. 
It  is  on  arresting  this— not  the 
side-issue  of  teaching  time— that 
1  believe  efforts  should 
concentrate. 

The  ruthless  pressure  of 
inflation  tends  to  hit  hardest,  as 
we  all  know,  on  labor-intensive 
activities— a  characteristic  of  the 
leaching  college.  In  academic  life 
this  has  hit  simultaneously  with 
the  sharp  contraction  of  career 
opportunities  as  college 
enrollments  have  ceased  to  grow 
and  many  institutions  anticipate 
decline  in  Ihe  1980's. 
'Hence  it  seems  important  that 
we  not  be  diverted  from  the  real 
challenge  of  sustaining  the 
vitality  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  under  these 
conditions— and  of  total  faculty 
compensation  as  fundamental  to 
that  goal— by  any  preoccupation 
with  "compensation  per 
instructional  week."  That  line  of 
complaint  had  troubled  me  when 


argued  to  lessen  faculty 
participation  in  Winter-  Study,  but 
I  then  held  my  silence;  because 
this  argument  now  threatens  to 
(lo  more  serious  daniagi>— and  to 
more  colleges  than  one  if  it  were 
lo  become  a  competitive  game  in 
the  luao's-  let  me  state  why  I  feel 
that  approach  is  ill-conceived  and 
counter -pi-oductlve. 

II)  In    simplest     terms,     one 

must        ask        whether        the 

comparison  is  valid,  and  includes 

costs  of  living  or  hidden  benefits 

that  would  significantly  alter  the 

perspeclive.     Housing     costs 

alone— in        Cambridge        or 

Wellesley,  New  York,  Princeton 

or  Los  Angeles,   for  example^ 

could  devour  a  substantial  salary 

differential.    While    fuel    and 

enei-gy  costs  run  higher  as  one 

goes    north    toward    Hanover, 

inflation    hits   everywhere,    and 

anyone  moving  to  a  metropolitan 

area  cannot  lail  to  be  struck  by 

oilier  dilferenlials  (from  medical 

costs,  or  lemiis  courts  that   run 

from  $25  lo  $,')()  an  hour,  lo  the 

recollection  of  low-cost  access  lo 

recreational    opportunities     and 

campus   concerts,    theater,    and 

dance).  These  cosi   differences, 

as    well    as    such    benefits    as 

children's      tuitions,      second 

mortgages,     and     subsidized 

housing,  cannol   be  neglected  in 

any       fair      comparison       of 

compensation       and 

circumstances. 

(2)  The  comparison  with 
leading  research  universities 
(Harvard  is  particularly  cited) 
rests  on  false  assumptions,  I 
believe,  and  fails  to  recognize  two 
essential  differences  within  the 
academic  world— the  dilfei-enl 
dominant  qualifications  required 
to  secure  tenure  at  major 
research  universities,  and  the 
diflcrent  mix  of  demands  placed 
upon  their  respective  faculties.  In 
a  world  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  has  long  paid  more  for 
superior  advanced  research  than 
for  leaching  (as  it  does  also  for 
surgeons,  lawyers,  baseball 
players,  and  performing  artists), 
it  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
salaries  not  lo  reflect  the 
differential  weighting  of  skills 
and  performance  expectations 
involved. 

Having  had  firsthand 
experience  for  15  years  at 
research  universities  and  12 
years  in  Ihe  administration  of  a 
fine  college — and  more  recently 
continuous  exposure  to  the 
distinctive  merits  of  both  classes 
of  institutions— I  have  genuine 
admiration  for  the  strengths  of 
each.  At  their  best  both  depend  on 
a  high  level  of  commitment  of 
well-trained  and  talented  people. 
But  this  does  not  permit  us  to 
ignore  complementary  priorities 
or  the  varying  nature  of  the  calls 
they  place  on  their  facullies. 

At  major  research  universities 
the  number  of  faculty  classroom 
hours    or  weeks    (if  and  when 
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senior  faculty  leach 

undergraduates  at  all)  are  only  a 

part,    and    for     many    a    quile 

subordinate     pari,      of     their 

primary     duties.     With     rare 

exceptions,    those   who    today 

make  it  up  those  ladders   have 

early  learned  that  research  and 

advanced    graduate     programs, 

and    successful    grant-getting 

activities,  merit  priority;  and  the 

intensive  bui'den  of  Ph.D.  theses 

and  examing  often  comes  after 

classes  cease.  While  the  sum  of 

demands   on   a    college   faculty 

may   be  no   less   real,    Ihey  are 

different.  Though  we  should  be  al 

pains    lo   recognize   the  special 

pressur-es  that  bear  on  younger 

faculty  members  today,  we  can 

distinguish    Ihe    intensity   and 

scale  of  i'escai-ch  and  publication 

demands    of    major    research 

universities    from    the    general 

pace  of  scholarly  output  that  Ihe 

best  liberal  arts  colleges  rightly 

encourage,     in    and    around    a 

primary    commitment    to    good 

leaching. 

(3)  The  comparisons  with 
other  like  colleges  come  closer  to 
the  mark,  but  I'equire  great  care 
to  reflect  differences  in 
compensation  practices  or 
institutional  accounting,  and  to 
assess  what  may  be  unwise  or 
unsustainable  swings  not 
necessarily  in  the  long-term  best 
interest  of  either  the  institution  or 

To  compensate 

a  good  faculty 

and  staff 

is  essential. 

its  faculty.  Examples  of  the  latter 
indicate  that  this  does  not 
produce  a  happier  campus,  nor 
offer  a  course  others  would  elect 
lo  follow. 

A  more  serious  distortion  may 
lie  in  nol  including  a  larger 
number  of  very  good  colleges  to 
provide  a  broader  reference  base 
and  a  better  picture  of 
comparative  teaching  duties, 
sabbatical  arrangements, 
compensation,  and  costs.  If  this 
were  done,  and  all  considerations 
included,  I  believe— and  firmly 
hope— that  one's  lol  at  Williams 
will  continue  to  look  relatively 
good  to  most  of  the  profession.  In 
the  perspective  of  a  foundation 
program  that  has  in  the  last  five 
years  made  grants  lo  ,'j8  of  the 
stronger  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  is 
hard  lo  find  many  who  would 
view  the  overall  conditions  of 
employment  at  Williams  in  Ihe 
terms  Ihe  Kecord  describes. 

(4)  This  takes  us  back  to 
external  market  conditions, 
beyond  any  institution's  power  to 
control,  that  now  alarmingly 
threaten  the  continuity  of 
scholarship  and  essential  car'eer 
opportunities  for  even  the  ablest 


young  faculty  members.  The 
factors  at  work  are  all  too  clear 
and  the  problem  is  national.  More 
Ph.U.'s  were  produced  from  1960 
through  1970  than  in  Ihe  entire 
previous  hislory  of  the  degree; 
while  the  number  of  18-year-olds, 
aftei-  the  booming  expansion  of 
1955-75,  have  levelled  off  and  will 
decline  in  the  1980's  by  about  25 
percent  nationally,  and  by  more 
than  40  percent  in  many  slates  of 
Ihe  northeast.  Quite  apart  from 
the  effects  of  inflation  few 
economists  could  expect  such  a 
reversal  of  supply-demand  to 
lake  place  without  economic 
consequence.  So  serious  have 
these  piessures  become  that  Ihe 
foundation  with  which  I'm  now 
working  has  put  more  than  $100 
lulllion— its  largest  single 
effort— into  a  series  of  programs 
in  recent  years  trying  in  some 
measure  to  ease  their  impact. 

This  market  reversal  from  the 
expansion  years  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's  now  means  that  thei'e  is  a 
surplus  of  trained  talent  for  most 
openings  al  favored  institutions. 
However  much  we  may  deplore 
it,  for  the  next  5-10  years  tfiere 
appear    lo     be     relatively    few 
positions  at    such   colleges   that 
could  not  be  filled  with  at  least  an 
equal  average  level  of  distinction 
and  commitment  from  the  pool  of 
qualified  women  and   men  now 
available.  The  clear  exceptions 
are   individuals    like   Whilney 
Stoddard  or  Hodge  Markgraf  or 
the  late  Bill  Gates— lo  embarrass 
no     more     than     one     in    each 
Division— who    give    to    their 
students,       their      fields      of 
professional        work,        their 
Departments,  and  their  College  a 
quality    of    contribution    and 
generosity      of      effort      that 
transcends  anyone's  time-sheets. 
(5)  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  Ibis  intervention— which 
is  lo  urge  that  t  he  discussion  shift 
away    from    "compensation   per 
instructional  week"  lo  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  institution  and 
what    is  needed   to   enhance   its 
capacity  to  fulfill   that  purpose. 
If    the    expensiveness    of    the 
high-quality    residential    college 
can  be  justified  at  all,  as  vs.  less 
costly    forms    of    education    or 
prospective       television 
alternatives,  it  surely  has  to  turn 
on  the  merits  of  its  teaching  and 
what  the  residential  college  can 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  potentials  of  the  whole  human 
being.  This  calls  on  the  best  that 
the   classroom       id    a    gifted 
faculty    can    offe.,    and    much 
beyond— including  a   reasonable 
balance     of     extra-cirricular 
activities,     sensible     athletic 
programs,  good  counselling,  and 
effective    use    of    dining    and 
ix'sidential  opportunities  (which, 
if   attractive,    can    serve    as    a 
continuing   meeting   ground  for 
faculty  and  students). 

To  compensate  a  good  faculty 
and  staff  properly  is  essential, 
and  this  clearly  requires 
increasing  revenues.  In  today's 
inflationary  times  there  is  noway 
lo  avoid  raising  tuitions— though 


Ibis  cannot  be  lightly  done,  or 
done  without  careful  regard  for 
the  composition  of  the  student 
body.  It  also  requires  vigorous 
search  for  outside  support— from 
sources  public  and  private,  and 
most  immediately  from  parents 
and  grandparents  and  from 
alumni,  corporations,  and  friends 
of  all  ages.  Pending  unlikely  tax- 
based  funding,  the  primary 
sources  appear  to  be  parents  and 
alumni.  Williams  has  had  a 
remarkable  record  of  loyalty  and 
financial  support  from  both 
groups.  Neil  her  is  likely  to  be 
moved  favorable  by  arguments 
about  weeks  of  teaching  in  what 
appears  to  them  as  an  ever- 
shorlening  academic  year. 

As  a  parent  who  last  June 
completed  33  consecutive  years 
of  (rising)  tuition  payments,  I 
can  readily  sense  the  resistance 
to  supplementary  appeals  for 
parents'  funds  that  such 
complaints  could  engender.  And 
as  an  alumnus  who  has  made 
increasing  gifts  to  the  College 
evei'y  year  since  graduation — out 
of  belief  in  the  kind  of  education  it 
offers  and  gratitude  to  some 
exceptional  teachers  who  (al 
depression-level  salaries)  shared 
their         knowledge,  their 

imagination,  and  themselves  in 
ways  that  shaped  the  subsequent 

In  today  's 

inflationary  times 

there  is  no  way  to 

avoid  raising  tuition. 

course  of  my  life — I  can  sense  the 
possible  adverse  reactions  to 
protests  over  what  may  be  seen 
as  a  pretty  limited  number  of 
"weeks  worked".  Nor  will 
American  higher  education 
benefit  fi'om  the  prospect  of  a 
new  version  of  Gresham's  Law 
leading  to  deterioration  of  the 
teaching  commitment. 

Instead,  I  believe  that  the  most 
powerful  case  that  the  College 
could  present  to  justify 
increasing  tuition- and  to  appeal 
to  sources  that,  by  their 
voluntary  gifts,  can  enlarge  its 
resources — is  that  of  a  superior 
teaching  faculty  who,  along  with 
coaches  and  administrative  staff, 
are  committed  to  giving  their 
best  efforts  to  the  qualities  of 
liberal  learning  John  Stuart  Mill 
so  simply  stated  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

Obviously  those  who  dissent 
from  these  perspectives  should 
have  fair  chance  lo  state  their 
views.  But  having  broken  a  long- 
standing silence,  I  do  not  intend 
to  embark  on  protracted  debate. 
At  best  I  hope  this  statement  may 
bring  some  useful  perspectives  to 
bear  on  the  discussion;  at  worst  it 
should  lead  those  who  disagree  to 
count  their  good  fortune — 
however  many  weeks  they 
teach— that  the  College 
administration  in  1973  passed  into 
more  sympathetic  hands. 


"Men  lire  men  before  Ihey  are  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  mer- 
ilianls.  or  manufacturers:  and  if  you  make  them  capable  and  sensible 
men,  Ihey  will  make  themsoliies  capable  and  sensible  lawyers  or 
plivsieiiins.  What  professional  men  shoald  carry  away  with  them  from 
nil  Unirer'sity,  is  nol  professional  knowledge,  hut  that  which  should 
ilireel  the  »,sc  of  their  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of 
general  eiilliire  lo  illuminate  the  technicalities  of  a  special  pursuit. 
.Men  may  he  competent  lawyers  without  general  education,  hut  it 
depends  on  general  education  lo  make  them  philosophic  lawyers  — 
II  ho  demand,  and  are  capable  of  apprehending,  principles,  instead  of 
merely  cramming  their  memory  vith  detail.  And  so  of  all  other  useful 
fiiirsuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes  a  man  a  more  in- 
lelligeni  shoemaker,  if  thai  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him 
lioir  to  make  shoes:  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives,  and  the 
hiihils   it  impresses." 

John  Stuart,  Mill 
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Behind  the  Masters  at  the  Clark 


Victoria  Gimbel  demonstrates 
the  delicate  art  ot  In-painting, 
touching  up  areas  of  lost  painting 
surface,  in  the  Conservation  Lab. 

(Pynchon) 


by  Susan  Kdwurds 

Most  people  who  take  a  guided 
tour  of  the  Clark  Art  Institute, 
receive  an  introduction  to  the 
works  of  Renoir  and  Monet  in 
large  well-lit  rooms  and  hushed 
corridors. 

Much  of  the  museum's  activity, 
and  much  of  its  permanent 
collection,  however,  is 
concentrated  in  the  underground 
tunnels  and  storage  rooms  that 
stretch  beneath  the  main 
buildings. 

Only  about  fifty  per-cent  of  its 
paintings  and  a  mere  two  per- 
cent of  its  prints  can  be  viewed  at 
one  time  in  the  main  museum, 
fainlings  are  stored  in  the 
basement  on  huge  wire  screens, 
each    screen    containing    the 


equivalent  of  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  They  are  stored  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to 
artist.  I  spied  a  Van  Gogh  and 
several  Corots. 

Jacques  Brooks,  publicity 
director  of  the  museum, 
explained  that  often  it  was  not  the 
quality  of  the  painting  that 
determined  whether  or  not  it  was 
displayed.  Some  impressive 
works  are  "just  too  small"  to 
lend  themselves  to  a  permanent 
exhibit.  They  might  appear 
instead  as  part  of  a  temporary 
display. 

Sculpture  is  also  stored  in  this 
room  under  plastic.  Porcelain 
and  glass  objects  line  a  wall  of 
shelves. 

The  print   collection  is   even 


WFA  seeks   to  allay  confusion 


by  Chris  McDcrmott 

Since  its  appearance  in  1973, 
the  Williams  Feminist  Alliance 
has  been  one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  organizations  of 
the  College.  Seen  by  some  as 
radical  and  doctrinaire,  by  others 
as  windy  and  ineffectual,  the 
Alliance  often  feels  frustrated  by 
the  confusion  evident  on  campus 
regarding  the  WFA's  goals  and 
feminist  issues  in  general. 

The  Alliance  defines  itself  as 
primarily  an  educational 
organization,  informing  the 
College  community  of  the  special 
concerns  of  women  today  and 
giving  exposure  to  various  ways 
of  dealing  with  them.  Its  main 
functions  consist  of  sponsoring 
lectures,  holding  informational 
meetings,  and  supporting 
activities  both  on-  and  off- 
campus  that  deal  with  feminist 
issues. 

Alliance  members  say  a 
negative  campus  plagues  the 
organization's  image.  Much  of 
the  College  sees  the  Alliance  as 
too  sensitive,  too  radical,  and 
therefore  detrimental  to  its  own 
cause.  "Some  people  think  that 
the  WFA  is  just  a  group  of  women 
who  sit  around  and  bitch," 
complained  Margie  Olney  '81. 
This  view  of  the  WFA  seems  to 
intimidate  many  women  from 
becoming  involved  with  the 
Alliance. 

While  the  WFA  wants  Williams 
students  to  consider  new  ideas 
and  viewpoints  about  women,  it  is 
also  very  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  pushing  too 
hard.  It  is  a  frustrating  balance 
to  maintain.  "We  don't  want  to 
estrange  anyone,"  says  Olney, 
"nor  do  we  want  to  be  over- 
forceful."  In  fact,  most  of  the 
WFA's  members  point  out  that 
the  views  they  represent  and  the 
methods  they  utilize  are  quite 
moderate. 

"I  don't  think  that  radicalism 
exists  in  the  WFA,"  says  Cora 
Yang  '80. 

The  negative  attitude  on 
campus  towards  the  WFA  stems 
primarily  from  the  College's 
reaction  to  two  incidents  in  late 
1977.  A  beer  ad  in  the  October  28 
Record,  featuring  a  well- 
endowed,  T-shirt  clad  woman 
touting  the  "Dean  of  Beers"  drew 
an  immediate  and  angry 
response  the  organization  (then 
known  as  Williams  Women).  But 
about  a  week  later,  the  "Library 
Incident"— involving  a  group  of 
drunken  sophomore  men,  some 
rugby  songs,  an  inflatable  female 
manikin  and  the  Sawyer  reserve 
room— raised  the  issue  of  sexism 
on  campus  to  a  fever  pitch. 

In  spite  of  the  Record 
cancelling  the  "Dean  of  Beers" 
ad  after  two  issues,  the  men 
involved  in  the  Library  Incident 
publishing   a    formal    letter   of 


apology,  and  over  40O  people 
attending  a  campus-wide  sexism 
forum  soon  after,  the  Feminist 
Alliance  emerged  from  the 
controversy  with  a  reputation  for 
being  petty  and  unable  to  take  a 
joke. 

When  Alliance  members 
protected  the  "Orgasm  on  Ice" 
Winter  Carnival  posters  that 
appeared  on  campus  last  year, 
the  feminists  were  immediately 
denounced  in  a  letter  in  the 
Record  as  "inconsistent"  and 
"consistently  demeaning  their 
cause  with  .  .  .  prattle." 

The  Alliance  is  working  to  re- 
establish itself  as  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  simple 
interchange  of  ideas  about 
women.  Among  the  activities 
planned  for  this  Spring  are 
lectures  by  three  well-known 
speakers:  Poet  Adrienne  Rich, 
will  speak  May  1;  Robin  Morgan, 
activist  and  editor  of  Ms. 
magazine,  will  speak  April  12, 
and  this  Thursday,  the  13th,  a 
lecture  will  be  given  by  Midge 
Costanza,  President  Carter's 
former  Assistant  for  Public 
Liaison,  whose  recent  resignation 
has  raised  a  controversy  about 
sexism  in  the  Administration. 

Now  the  Alliance,  along  with 
Committee  W  (an  organization  of 


faculty  and  staff  women),  is 
pushing  for  greater  interest  in 
Women's  Studies,  and  in  the 
problems  facing  female  faculty 
at  Williams,  including  the 
scarcity   of   women    instructors 

Williams  professors,  the 
Alliance  argues,  too  often  do  not 
see  any  need  for  a  feminist 
analysis  of  their  subject. 

Though  Williams  offers  no 
formal  program  in  Women's 
Studies,  there  have  been  several 
attempts  to  supplement  the 
College's  offerings.  Sarah  Wilson 
'81,  a  co-ordinator  of  the  WFA,  is 
currently  pursuing  a  contract 
major  in  Feminist  Studies,  and 
Elisa  Waingort  '81,  another  co- 
ordinator, initiated  an 
interdepartmental  course  in 
feminist     thought    last    spring. 

The  Feminist  Alliance  still  sees 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
feminist  issues  on  the  Williams 
campus.  "I  think  a  lot  more 
people  don't  know  where  they 
stand  than  those  who  do,"  said 
Kathy  Schwartz  '80,  Alliance 
Coordinator. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Alliance  to 
try  to  eradicate  this  confusion,  to 
expose  the  College  to  new  ideas 
and  opinions  about  women,  and  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  these  ideas. 


more  extensive.  Prints  are 
hoased  in  "black  celluloid"  boxes 
to  protect  them  from  light.  Each 
3-inch  high  box  accommodates 
ten  to  fifteen  works,  and  each 
print  is  labeled  according  to 
artist,  year  and  number.  From 
this  collection,  exhibits  are 
coordinated  and  displayed  in  the 
print  gallery,  as  the  current  La 
Belle  Epoque  exhibit. 

Although  these  prints  are  not 
on  display,  print  curator  Rafael 
Fernandez  said  that  on  one  day 
each  week  ( presently  Thursdays) 
the  print  room  is  open  for  a 
limited  number  of  connesieurs  to 
study  the  collection  under  careful 
supervision. 

Other  storage  rooms  in  the 
basement  area  resemble  attics 
cluttered  with  priceless 
paraphenalia;  antique  chairs, 
tables,  cabinets,  bureaus  and 
lamps. 

All  works  of  art  are  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  conditions; 
improper  temperature  and 
humidity  can  hasten 

deterioration.  A  control  board 
downstairs  monitors  humidity 
and  heat,  and  air  circulators  for 
the  upper  galleries  are  constantly 
in  operation. 

"Drastic  changes  are  the  worst 
problem,"  Brooks  said.  "Large 
changes  in  humidity  will  cause  a 
painting  to  sag  in  its  frame." 

Even  with  such  careful 
attention  to  conditions,  a  work 
continually  on  display  is  liable  to 
some  deterioration.  The  Clark  is 
fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
country's  relatively  few 
Conservation  Laboratories  in  its 
backyard.  The  low  flat  white 
building  in  back  does  not  belong 
to  the  Clark,  but  the  museum 
benefits  from  its  services,  along 
with  twelve  other  members 
including  Smith,  Dartmouth, 
Cornell  and  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art. 

A  wide  steam  tunnel  burrows 
under  the  grounds  from  the 
museum  to  the  lab,  where  four 
conservators  combine  chemical 
and  artistic  skills  to  clean,  in- 
paint  ( touching  up  areas  of  lost  or 
peeled  paint  surface),  and  mat 
damaged  or  new  pieces. 

In  the  paper  lab,  prints  and 


drawings    are    mounted    and 
framed. 

The  larger  portion  of  the 
building  is  reserved  for 
paintings.  When  we  walked  in, 
one  conservator  was  busy  in 
painting  near  the  sink  used  for 
bathing  and  amid  apparatus  for 
de-acidifying  the  print  paper. 

'  'We  use  the  same  color,  but  not 
the  same  pigment,"  said  the 
conservator,  Victoria  Gimbel. 
"Hopefully,  the  hole  will  be  small 
enough  so  it's  pretty  easy  to  tell." 

On  occasion  a  painting  will  be 
brought  in  which  has  a  great  deal 
of  over-painting.  The  second 
layer  can  be  removed,  but  it  is  an 
extremely  delicate  process,  and 


The  bagel  man  cometh  to  your  door 


by  Chris  McDcrmott 

It's  1:00  a.m.,  your  eyes  are 
sore  from  staring  at  the  book  in 
front  of  you;  you  have  just 
squeaked  your  way  through 
highlighting  five  pages  of  poll  sci 
solid  yellow.  Words  begin  to  run 
together;  your  mind  is  lapsing 
into  dangerous  incoherency,  and 
you  are  experiencing  an  almost 
mystical  attraction  to  your 
bedsheets,  when   .  .  . 

Suddenly  out  in  the  stairwell, 
you  hear  a  call:  "Bagels!  Fresh 
bagels!  Gecherfresh  bagels 
here!" 


No,  it  isn't  a  hopelessly  lost 
New  York  pushcart  peddler.  It's 
the  Bagel  Man— prowling  the 
night  to  relieve  geek-induced 
hunger  pains. 

The  Bagel  Men— otherwise 
known  as  freshmen  Pete 
Detwiler,  Arif  Currimjee,  Rich 
Levitan,  Matt  Huston  and  Peter 
Swulnier— wander  the  campus 
every  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday  nights,  staying  students' 
growling  stomachs  with  bagels  at 
50c  each. 

The  four  presently  center  their 
rounds  on  the   library  and   the 


■^^^ 


and 


Bagel  Men,  Peter  Detwiller  (I.),  Matt  Huston,  Arif  Currimjee, 
Peter  Saulinier,  display  their  wares.  Rich  Levitan  is  not  shown. 

(Pynchon) 


Freshman  and  Berkshire  Quads, 
but  Levitan  said  that  the  group  is 
anxious  to  begin  catering  house 
snacks.  And,  though  the  College 
business  code  forbids  them  from 
advertising,  Levitan  mentioned 
that  if  an  entry  phones  for  an 
order  of  fifteen  or  more  bagels  en 
masse,  not  only  will  the  Bagel 
Man  make  a  special  trip,  but  will 
give  the  hungry  students  a  10  per- 
cent discount  as  well. 

The  five  started  the  whole 
thing  as  a  means  to  pay  for  a 
dorm  wall  they  destroyed. 
Levitan  got  the  idea  for  the  bagel 
business  after  hitch-hiking  to 
Princeton,  where  a  similar 
service  is  in  operation.  After 
getting  the  permission  of  "about 
fifteen  health  inspectors  and 
people  in  Hopkins  Hall,"  the 
partners  sank  an  initial 
investment  of  $100  into  the  idea. 
One  week  and  432  bagels  later, 
they  had  made  back  that  money 
and  more. 

It  wasn't  all  easy  going  at  first, 
though.  One  of  the  first  batches  of 
bagels,  in  a  black  plastic  hag  in 
Levitan's  Sage  room, 

mysteriously    fell    from     the 
window. 

The  five  are  presently 
considering  entering  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the 
deli,  but  as  to  future  operations, 
the  four  aren't  sure.  "We  dcm'l 
know  how  long  bagel  season's 
gonna  last,"  Levitan  said. 
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Jacques  Brooks,  publicity 
director  for  the  Clark  Art 
Museum,  displays  the  storage 
room  containing  half  of  the 
museum's  painting  collection. 
(Pynchon) 
may  damage  the  original  work, 
depending  on  the  quality  and 
composition  of  the  paint.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  remove  an 
entire  second  work  unharmed 
from  the  surface  of  the  original. 
Another  important  function  of 
the  lab  is  to  clean  paintings, 
which  means,  essentially, 
removing  the  thick  yellow  layer 
of  natural  resin  varnish.  In  the 
19th  century,  artists  used  to  mix 
resin  with  their  paint,  so  that 
when  the  resin  varnish  is 
removed,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  remove  the  paint  as 
well.  Cleaning  too  often  alsQ 
weakens  the  painting.  A  natural 
resin  varnish  needs  cleaning  only 
every  fifty  to  one  hundred  years'."' 

"Our  biggest  problem  with  20th 
century  paintings  is  dirt  and 
abrasion,"  Gimbel  said.  "Many 
artists  now  don't  varnish  their 
work  at  all." 

The  third  major  operation 
involves  backing  paintjngs  on  a 
"vacuum  hot  table."  In  this 
process,  wax  resin  adhesive  is 
melted  into  the  paint  layer  to 
consolidate  the  layer  and  adhere 
the  new  to  the  original  canvas. 

New  works  are  often  sent 
directly  to  the  lab  to  be 
examined,  cleaned  and  readied 
for  exhibition  or  storage. 

Both  Brooks  and  Fernandez 
stressed  that  the  museum's 
collection  has  grown 

continuously  since  the  original 
Clark  Collection  of  1955.  New 
acquisitions  vary  from  one  to  two 
hundred  works  each  year.  They 
can  be  acquired  either  by 
purchase,  gift  or  bequest. 

"Every  curator  has  his 
particular  desiderata," 
Fernandez  said.  "These  are 
prints  that  are  desirable  tor  the 
collection.  We  have  funds  to 
acquire  new  works." 

Fernandez  said  that  he  was  in 
touch  with  sources  in  Paris, 
London  and  New  York,  but 
preferred  not  to  be  more  specific. 
An  original  print  ranges  in  price 
from  $50  to  $30,000  for  a 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Rudner    dancers    explore  new   styles 


Various   attendants  participate   in  ttie   wori<shop  offered    by   Sara 
Rudner  as  part  of  tier  company's  residency  last  week.  (Pynchon) 


!)>  Ilcatlirr  Freirich  with 
BcdyKflU-r 

On  Friday  night,  February  29, 
the  Sara  Kudner  Perforinance 
Knxombio  provided  ils  audience 
with  a  weieonic  relief  from  the 
bitler  cold  outside.  Inside  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater  (he 
atmosphere  was  warm  and 
weleomins  as  the  seven  member 
company  made  the  audience  feel 
at  home.  This  company's  main 
theme  is  presenting  everyday 
movement  seen  from  another 
angle:  slowed  down,  backwards, 
uncoordinated,  or  mirrored  by 
anolticr  dancer.  Tliey  do  not 
seem  to  he  interested  in  making 
any  statement,  only  in  suggesting 
the  infinite  variety  in  llie  range  of 


U  Mass  musicians  give  solid  concert 


The  Pro  Musica  Moderna,  a 
group  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
consisting  of  students  and 
faculty,  presented  a  concert  last 
Thursday  night  at  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall.  The  31  musicians 
offered  a  particularly  well- 
balanced  program,  consisting  of 
George  Crumb's  -Ancient  Voices 
of  ChildrtMi  (1970),  Manuel  de 
Falla's  Harpsichord  Concerto 
(1926),  and  George  Gershwin's 
popular  Rhapsody  in  Blue  ( 1924). 
Though  the  concert  audience 
walked  away  quite  satisfied  at 
the  end,  the  music  was  not 
without  its  problems. 

Crumb's  Voices  made  the 
strongest  case  for  contemporary 
music  that  this  reviewer  has  ever 
experienced.  Five  poems  of 
Frederico  Garcia  Lorca  were  sel 
to  music  in  such  a  way  that  every 
iota  of  musical  technique  worked 
towards  conveying  (he  power  of 
the  text,  which  dealt  with  life, 
death,  and  the  elemental  forces. 
Many  unusual,  striking  effects 
were  used,  including  a  closely- 
miked  prepared  piano  into  which 
the  soprano  soloist  vocalized 
wordlessly  (creating  fantastic 
echoes),  a  long  tube  into  which 
she  whispered  intensely  at  one 
point,  a  saw  played  with  a  violin 
bow,  a  strangely  muted  harp,  and 
a  mass  of  assorted  percussion. 
The  musicians  demonstrated 
passion  and  proficiency  with 
neither  flash  nor  unnecessary 
theatricality.  Pamela  Gore's 
remarkable  vocal  work  was 
nicely  matched  by  young 
Alexander  Lowry's  pure  and 
lovely  treble.  Throughout  this 
damn  quick  twenty-five  minutes, 
there  occurred  only  one 
impropriety:  the  musicians 
ruined  the  mood  between 
movements  by  turning  the  pages 
of  the  oversized  scores  quite 
loudly  and  moving  about  loo 
much. 

TheFalla  was  a  vastly  inferior 
venture,  but  only  because  the  five 
ensemblists  who  accompanied 
harpsichoridst  Miriam  Whaples 
(whose  crisp  performance  was 
faultless)  did  only  that— 
accompany.  Falla's  tight, 
economical,  and  often 
neoclassical  writing  demands  a 
more  active  role  on  each  part. 
This  maintains  the  kind  of 
musical  tension  which  would 
have  kept  the  audience  from 
getting  so  bored  at  this 
performance,  especially  in  the 
slow,  terse  second  movement, 
which  is  inherently  just  as 
compelling  as  the  merry,  kinetic 
outer  movements.  Instead  of 
celebrating  Falla's  most 
universal  (i.e.,  least  Spanish) 
and  crystali/ed  work,  PMM 
made  a  bad  name  for  it. 

Gershwin's  Rhapsody  couldn't 
fail  to  please.  PMM's 
performance  would  have  been 
perfect  if  the  reeds  hadn't  been  so 
obviously  out  of  tune  and  strings 
not  so  timidly  played.  But  then, 


this  performance  wasn't  given  a 
fair  chance  by  the 
circumstances:  the  stage  al  B-R 
was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  group,  and  any  musician  will 
tell  you  that  physical  comfort  is  a 
prerequisite  of  any  decent 
performance.  Piano  soloist  Nigel 
Coxe  somehow  failed  to  make  his 
performance  convincing,  as 
there  were  some  meaningless 
nuances  and,  paradoxically,  a 
general  lack  of  personality  in  his 


occasionally  overpedaled 
reading.  But  no  pianist  should  be 
made  to  play  from  the  back 
corner  of  I  be  stage. 

The  whole  evening  was 
smoothly  piloted  by  conductor 
Charles  Fussell,  who  ultimately 
led  Miss  Gore  and  the  ensemble 
in  an  encore  of  Whitemans  Tea 
toi-  Two.  Thus  charmingly  ended 
a  wcU-spcnl  evening,  despite  the 
qualified  success  of  the  nmsic. 
(iri'g  Capaldini 


human  nioveinenl.  Much  of  the 
choreography  was  developed 
over  months  of  improvisation,  in 
which  every  dancer  participated 
in  creating  the  pieces. 

This  exploration  of  movement 
was  presented  in  its  most 
abstract  form  during  the  first 
piece,  "Modern  Dances."  The 
opening  was  done  in  silence,  the 
company's  six  women  dancers 
seeming  to  drift  onstage.  One 
dancer's  movemeni  suggested 
another's,  like  a  row  of  dominoes 
falling,  each  landing  at  a 
different  angel.  The  effect  was 
most  stunning  in  a  section  near 
the  end  of  the  piece,  also  done  in 
silence.  With  the  smooth, 
weightless  feeling  of  a  slow 
motion  sequence  in  a  movie,  the 
dancers  walked,  turned,  and 
lifted  one  another  into  the  air. 

At  times  one  had  the  feeling  of 
watching  an  improvisation 
session  in  progress,  with  the 
dancers  dressed  in  colorful 
warmup  clothes,  counting  aloud 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  the 
tempo.  Unison  movement  was 
sometimes  precisely  in  unison, 
sometimes  with  slight  variations 
to  allow  the  style  of  the  individual 
dancers  come  through  and  lo  give 
an  extra  dimension  to  the 
movement.        The        musical 


interludes  seemed  to  serve  as 
backdrops  for  the  piece,  rather 
than  an  integral  parts  of  it.  The 
whole  effect  was  of  a 
kaleidescope  of  movement, 
presented  in  no  conventional 
order. 

The  second  piece,  a  solo  done 
by  Sara  Rudner  herself, 
demonstrated  clearly  her  genius 
as  a  choreographer  and  a  dancer. 
Sel  to  two  preludes  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
the  courtly  movements  of  a 
cavalier  would  melt  into  a  person 
walking  down  the  street  in  1980, 
which  would  become  another 
flourish,  and  so  on.  The 
juxtaposition  of  one  style  of 
movement  to  another  had  the 
effect  of  satirizing  both  of  them, 
the  loose-hmbed  teenager 
making  the  courtier  look  stilted, 
and  the  courtier  making  the 
teenager  look  awkward. 

Full  of  exuberance  and  vitality, 
Sara  Rudner  is  a  dancer  who  has 
total  control  of  herself  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  Never 
struggling,  she  makes  every 
movemeni  look  as  easy  as 
breathing,  by  going  with  it 
instead  of  against  it.  With  a  flick 
of  the  head  and  a  turn  of  the  body, 
she  suggests  a  pose  or  an  attitude 
Continued  on  Page? 


Ronstadt    shines  with    tough  new    album 


.\I.\I)    I.OVK    (l,inda    Ronsladt) 

When  a-  singer  as  talented  as 
Linda  Ronsladt  makes  an  album 
as  refreshing  as  MmI  I-ove.  there 
is  made  a  delightful  moment  in 
the  course  of  rock  music. 

After  records  and  recoi'ds  of 
ballads  and  counlrified  songs, 
Ronsladt  has  turned  lo  the 
punchier  trends  of  new  wave  and 
power  pop.  The  main  difference 
between  an  album  like  .Simple 
Dreams  and  Mad  l.ove  is  that  on 
Ihc  earlier  recording,  Ronsladt 
relies  chiefly  on  the  inherent 
prelliness  of  her  voice  lo  gel 
Ibrough  the  lyrics  of  the  song.  On 
the  new  record,  however,  she 
really  works  al  her  singing,  and 
pushes  her  voice  to  levels  of  rock 
force  not  encountered  before. 

While  1978's  Living  in  the 
l'..S..\.  purported  to  be  a  "real" 
rock  album,  its  good  inlentions 
were  overcome  by  a  clinical, 
overworked  studio  approach. 
Mad  l.ove  is  a  much  more  urgent 
and  roughly-hewn  album,  which 
repeatedly  distances  itself  from 
the  backfired  perfectionism  of 
Ronstadt 's  previous  release. 

Largely  responsible  for  this 
achievement  is  Ronstandt's 
incorporation  of  new  musicians 
and  songwriters  into  her  band. 

MODERN  MUSIC 


Producer  Peter  Asher  is  still  on 
hand,  but  forlunalely  imposes 
less  of  his  "finishing  school" 
sound  which  so  debilitated  Living 
ill  llie  l'.S..\..  Previous  Ronsladt 
sUilwarls  Waddy  Wachlel  and 
Andrew  Gold  are  happily 
relegated  to  infrequent  and 
minoi-  contributions.  This  is 
especially  encouraging,  as 
Ronstadl's    longstanding    and 


over-comfortable  relationship 
with  these  instrumentalists  was 
largely  responsible  for  the 
inconsequent iality  of  much  of  her 
earlier  music.  Hopefully  she  will 
cut  out  I  his  clique  entirely  for  the 
hiture. 

II  is  very  satisfying  lo  know 
that  one  of  the  most  gifted  singers 
in  pop  music  can  really  bring  her 
huge  lalents  and  aural-physical 


beauty  to  rock  music.  As  it 
stands,  Blondie's  Deborah  Harry 
is  still  the  more  exciting  and 
attractive  female  vocalist,  but 
Linda  Ronstadt  has  taken  her 
challenge.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  today  Ronstadt  sounds  more 
captivating  than  ever,  and  that 
with  Mad  Love  she  is  going  in  the 
right  direction. 

Larry  Sisson 


Cabaref  "misbehaves"  —  Cole  Porter  sfyle 


Most  notable  of  these  is  guitarist- 
writer  Mark  Goldenberg,  of 
L.A.'s  power  pop  band  The 
Cretones,  who  contributes  three 
compositions  (including  the  title 
track).  The  presence  of 
Goldenberg  and  scattered  other 
newcomers  has  given  Ronstadt  a 
real  verve  and  desire  to  prove 
herself  in  a  new  personal 
surrounding  and  a  new  musical 
context. 

Standouts  on  the  LP  are  the 
title  track,  "How  Do  I  Make  You" 
(the  single),  and  a  remake  of  "I 
Can't  Let  Go,"  which  features 
some  beautifully-layered 
background  vocals.  All  of  these 
exhibit  an  upbeat,  natural,  and 
relatively  unrefined  force. 

Also  very  good  are  the  three 
Elvis  Costello  inclusions — the 
never-recorded  "Talking  in  the 
Dark,"  the  Dave  Edmunds  hit 
"Girls'  Talk,"  and  Armed 
Forces'  "Party  Girl,"  which 
sounds  pleasingly  like  it  might 
have  lx!en  sung  in  one  take. 


hy  .Susan  Kdwards 

"How  much  should  one  know 
about  ('ole  Porter?  In  the 
inlidduclion  delivered  by  Bruce 
Leddy,  Ihe  audience  al  last 
Thursday's  Cabaret  production, 
"Let's  Misbehave,"  was  quickly 
informed  of  Ihe  only  really 
I'clevant  fact— He  wrote  shows — 
and  with  thai  brief  biographical 
sketch,  the  seven  member  cast 
launched  into  yet  "Another 
Op'nin  of  Another  Show." 

The  imaginative  choreography 
of  Diana  Blough  and  Julie  Nessen 
took  full  advantage  of  the  small 
stage.  In  several  numbers, 
carefully  selected  props  helped 
sel  the  mood. 

The  cocktail  party  depicted  in 
"Well,  Did  You  Evab?"  was 
inunedialely  reminiscent  of  a 
typical  Williams  College  semi- 
formal,  and  the  jealous  battles 
that  ensued  among  the  guests 
were  not  unlike  the  proceedings 
al  such  an  affair. 

Miss  Blough's  torch,  also  lent 
emphasis  to  her  rendition  of 
"Lost  Liberty  Blues,"  performed 


Willi       a       pouly,       wide-eyed, 
" innocent"  appeal. 

Roberl  Duke's  sudden 
appearance  on  the  piano  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  act,  brought 
laughter  from  Ihe  lightly-packed 
crowd;  a  laughter  which  did  not 
subside  Ihroughout  Ihe  number 
"I'm  a  Gigolo."  In  the  second  act, 
Kale  Schomp's  similar  pose  drew 
less  laughter,  but  perhaps  more 
disbelief,  as  Ihe  audience  was 
asked  to  imagine  her  "Heart 
Belongs  lo  Daddy"  as  she  batted 
long  eyelashes  and  draped  a 
scarf  around  Rob  Forrest's 
(piano  player  atrd  musical 
director)  neck. 

Breaking  out  of  any  Ephlat's 
image,  Kate  delivered  a  poignant 
porlrail  of  a  degenerating 
alcoholic  in  "Make  It  Another 
Old-Fash ioned ,  Please." 
Similarly,  Liz  Varley's  solo 
"Love  For  Sale"  was  sweet  and 
tremulous  as  she  lamented  her 
acquaintance  with  "every  love 
but  true  love."  A  member  of  the 
audience  whispered  afterwards, 
"I'll  buy." 
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A  seductive  Kate  Schomp  '82  serenades  pianist  Rob  Forrest  '81  in  tlie 
Williams  Cabaret's:  "Let's  Misbehave".  (Pvnchon) 


The  fourth  female  vocalist. 
Sheila  Walsh,  demonstrated  her 
deep  seductive  voice  with  "The 
Laziest  Girl  in  Town." 

The  serious  soliloquys  were 
interspersed  with  many 
humorous  moments;  John  Still- 
well's  robust  sarcasm,  an 
appearance  by  a  caped  Bruce 
Leddy  tearing  out  pages  from  one 
little  black  book  after  another, 
and  Robert's  comic  affectations. 

A  second  saccharine 
appearance  by  the  blonde  trio; 
Diana,  Kate  and  Liz,  could  not 
diminish  their  appeal  but  rather 
complemented  Sheila's  lower, 
lingering  notes  in  "I  Love  Paris." 

The  last  number  performed  by 
the  three  male  cast  members  was 
a  hysterical  rendition  of  "Brush 
Up  Your  Shakespeare," 
punctuated  by  John  Stillwell's 
pointed  "forsoolhs." 

Each  member  had  his  or  her 
chance  to  solo,  commanding  the 
stage  with  musical  quality  and 
character.  One  individual's 
performance  cannot  rank  above 
another's— they  were  all  superb. 
Interacting  in  groups  of  two, 
three,  four  and  as  an  entire  cast, 
the  performers  blended  well  and 
rarely  wavered  from  their  roles, 
even  when  they  were  not  actually 
singing. 

Perhaps  a  number  or  two  could 
have  been  played  more  into  the 
audience,  but  within  the  confines 
of  the  stage,  the  space  was  used 
very  well. 

Of  course,  one  can't  forget  to 
mention  the  inslrumental  trio  of 
John  Russell,  Robert  Forrest  and 
Bill  Burakoff,  who  responded  to 
instructions  like  "play  something 
classy"  and  shifted  moods  from 
Big  Band  to  quiet  ballad. 
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Draft 
meeting 
lacks 
quorum 

by  .lamicCrist 

Last  Monday's  town  meeting 
on  draft  registration  ended  in 
disappointment  for  many  as 
students  failed  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  a  resolution  to 
oppose  registration. 

Approximately  110  students 
attended  the  meeting  but  only  88 
remained  for  the  voting.  This 
number  is  12  short  of  the  100 
required  to  take  action. 

Sam  Schuchat  '82  began  the 
meeting  by  introducing  a 
resolution  opposing  registration 
or  any  other  mechanism  for 
reinstating  the  draft. 

One  student  said  that  he 
thought  registration  would 
continue  creating  a  military 
atmosphere— a  "hate  the 
Russians"  attitude. 

Others  pointed  out,  however, 
that  they  believed  "the  mere  fact 
of  registration  does  not  mean 
we're  going  to  war." 

Neal  McLaughlin  '81  said  he 
"didn't  trust  the  government's 
discretion.  Vietnam  could  happen 
again  and  I  don't  want  to  be  a  tool 
in  such  an  action." 


"I  don'l  think  the  Russian 
intervention  was  such  a  terrible 
thing— that  it  was  so  totally 
unexpected",  asserted  Geoff 
Mamlet  '83.  "I  don'l  think  it's 
worth  bringing  us  on  the  brink  of 
a  third  world  war.  Russia  is  not  In 
Afghanistan  to  threaten  our  oil 
supplies,  only  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  a  communis!  regime. 

After  a  half  an  hour,  a  student 
called  the  question,  but  the 
motion  failed.  Discussion 
continued. 

"People  here  ai'e  much  loo 
selfish  with  their  interests,"  said 
Pras  Parthasarathi  '8;!.  "I'm  not 
a  U.S.  citizen,  and  I  don't  believe 
people  here  have  the  gall  lo  kill 
people  to  protect  their  interests." 

Near  the  end  of  the  meeting 
many  students  began  to  leave, 
causing  the  meeting  to  lose  its  100 
student  total,  necessary  for  a 
quorum. 

Student  organizers  asked  the 
students  to  stay.  Some  refused, 
saying  that  they  didn't  agree  with 
the  proposals  and  a  vote  wouldn't 
be  a  true  representation  of  the 
student  body. 

The  remaining  students  voted 
anyway,  hoping  for  a  quorum. 
Seventy-one  favored  the 
proposal,  nine  opposed  it  and 
eight  abstained. 

After  the  meeting,  moderator 
Gerry  Pasciucco  '82  commented 
that  "many  peopie  weren't  really 
cpen-minded.  There  was 
antagonizing  and  polarizing  from 
the  start.  People  left  at  the  end 
because  they  fell  the  system  had 
been  unfair  to  them." 


College  to  allow  Hopkins  logging 


hv  Steve  i'hilllps 
The  College  has  sold  the  right 
to  lumber  about  fifty  acres  of 
forest  in  the  Cluetl  estate  on 
Stone  Hill  to  a  private  lumbering 
firm,  according  lo  Peter 
Welanetz,  Director  of  the 
Physical  Plant.  The  area  was  last 
logged  about  twenty  years  ago. 

"The  College  engaged  a 
professional  forester  who  has 
done  timbering  projects  for  the 
College  in  the  past,"  said 
Welanetz.  "The  forester 
prepared  specifications  and 
contract  documents,  which  were 
made  available  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  winning  bid  was 
approximately  $26,000." 

Welanelz  explained  how  the 
College  handles  such  lumber 
deals.  "We  get  Ihe  money  before 
the  lumbering  takes  place,  plus  a 
check  for  extra  10  percent  of 
the  bid,  which  we  hold  in  escrow. 
This  is  to  make  sure  Ihe  area  is 
put  back  into  proper  condition ; 
thai  the  land  is  reseeded  and  all 
ruls  filled  in." 

As  part  of  the  contract,  the 
lumbering  firm  removes  bad 
trees,  which  could  fall  and 
damage  the  young  trees. 
Welanetz  said  Ihal  wood  fi-om 
poor  s[)eciniens  thai  arc  not 
marketable  will  be  made 
available  lo  Ihe  College  in  the 
near  future. 

Welanelz     emphasized     the 


Rudner  dancers  prove  innovative 
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that  is  starllingly  clear,  bul 
fleeting,  as  she  quickly  moves  on 
to  the  next  one.  The  onlooker 
never  has  the  feeling  of  seeing  a 
series  of  choreographed  steps, 
but  watches  one  movement  flow 
naturally  into  another.  Like 
Twyla  Tharp,  whose  company 
she  danced  with  for  eight  years, 
Sara  Rudner  is  a  genius  at 
showing  how  ordinary 

movements    are    funny    when 
combined  in  certain  ways. 

"Palm  Trees  and  Flamingos," 
a  world  premiere,  was  the 
audience's  favorite.  The  program 
note  on  the  music  said  it  was  "old 
favorites,"  which  turned  out  to  be 
well-known  pieces  of  music  from 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  70s  rock 
'n  roll.  The  company  itself 
seemed  to  enjoy  doing  this  piece 
the  most,  just  having  fun  dancing 
to  this  wide  range  of  music.  The 
backdrop  panels  of  hot  pink 
flamingo  and  green  palm  trees, 
designed  and  painted  by  Ben 
Schonzeit,  added  to  the 
lighthearted,  off-beat 
atmosphere  of  the  dance.  Tim 
Callaghan  partnered  and  Vicky 
Schick  in  a  take-off  on  the  tango, 
with  the  other  four  women 
serving  as  a  sorto  of  "corps  de 
modern  dance"  to  punctuate  and 
develop  the  pair's  movement. 
Kristine  Lindahl  used  her  fluidity 


in  a  duet  with  Callaghan  later  in 
the  final  piece.  Maintaining  the 
theme  of  a  tropical  tourist  trap, 
the  two  started  with  a  mime  of  a 
waiter  and  waitress,  supporting 
each  other  in  a  partner  dance 
while  carrying  the  trays  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  their  heads.  They 
then  gave  up  their  trays  to 
jitterbug  with  each  other  and 
with  four  friends  who  joined 
them.  The  swift-changing, 
precise  poses  taught  in  the 
Thursday  Master  Dance  Class 
came  in  the  final  section  with  the 
rock,  jazz  dancing  of  a  sixties' 
discotheque.  One,  two,  or  three 
dancers  at  a  time  presented 
variations  on  the  theme 
performed  by  the  group  until  the 


energy,  intensified  by  Paul 
Kaine's  lighting  design,  peaked 
with  a  freeze  on  the  last  beat  of 
the  music. 

The  Rudner  residency  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  Ihree 
sponsored  by  the  Dance  Society 
in  the  1979-1980  Williams  College 
Dance  Concert  Series.  Because  of 
poor  attendance  leading  to  poor 
box  office  receipts,  Ihe  Dance 
Society  has  found  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  Concert  Series 
after  the  Bella  Lewilsky  Dance 
Company  residency  May  8,  9,  and 
10.  The  Lewilsky  group  dazzled 
the  Williamstnwn  area  in  1973, 
when  they  worked  in  the 
community,  public  schools,  and 
the  College. 


UNIVERSAL  STAR  SHIP  SERVICE 
Dances,  Chants,  Readings  from 
the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Lorastrian, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Islamic 
traditions. 

March  2, 14,  and  30 
at  7:30  PM 
UNITARIAN  FELLOWSHIP  HOUSE 
1143  STATE  ROAD      
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Help  Wanted  ■  Bike  Shop 
Manager  at  the  Spoke  10-20 
hours  a  week,  through  Sep- 
tember. Some  bicycle 
mechanic  experience 
necessary.  Retail  experience 
helpful.  The  Spoke  622  Main 
Street  458-3456. 
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REMEMBER  TO  PICK  UP  YOUR  AIRLINE  TICKETS  EARLY 
TO  BE  GUARANTEED  A  LOWER  PRICE 


J^ 


"EL  STORE 

FORTY  ONE  SPRING  STREET 
WILUAMSTOWN,  MASS.01267 ♦(413)458-5786 


advantages  of  allowing  the 
College's  forests  to  be  timbered. 
"The  logging  is  healthy  for  the 
forest  if  properly  done,  and 
provides  a  significant  iik'(mie  for 
the  College."  He  added,  however, 
that  this  year's  $26,000  was  "nol 
all  gravy.  There  are  some 
expenses,  such  as  paying  the 
forester  lo  supervise  Ihe 
cuttings. " 

In  1979,  the  College  sold 
lumbering  righls  to  areas  of 
Mount  Hope  Farm.  "Now  that 
MounI  Hope  has  been  sold,"  said 
Welanetz,  "there  are  no 
immediate  plans  for  any  more 
logging,  except  possibly  in 
Hopkins  Forest." 

The  Center  for  Environmental 
Studies  manages  Hopkins  Forest. 
Professor     Thomas     Jorling, 


Direclor  of  Ihe  Center,  said  that 
"The  Center  is  commilled  to 
developing  some  lands  to  produce 
fuel  wood  to  be  used  by  faculty 
and  students."  The  lumbering 
will  probably  begin  next  fall,  said 
Jorling. 

Jorlitig  said  there  have  been 
research  cuttings,  but  no 
commercial  cuttings  in  Hopkins 
Forest  sitice  1968,  when  the 
federal  government  turned  the 
land  over  to  the  College. 

"The  College  is  fortunate  to 
have  the  large  forest  resources 
that  il  does,"  said  Welanetz.  "If 
the  energy  problem  ever  became 
very  critical,  the  College  would 
have  Ihe  option  of  using  wood  as 
fuel." 


Inside  the  Clark- 
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Rembrandt  or  Durer. 

Before  a  purchase  is  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  experts  and 
get  several  opinions  of  the  work's 
value.  Small  acquisitions  are 
continuous,  bul  Brooks  said 
"we'll  never  be  able  lo  go  after  a 
major  Rembrandt. " 

Frequenlly  paintings  are 
donated.  In  1968  Ihe  gift  of  Ihe 
Lehman  Collection  expanded  Ihe 
museum's  16th  century  gallery 
by  at  least  ten  new  works. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  a 
member  of  the  Williams  College 


Class  of  1899. 

Not  all  gifts  are  accepted, 
however.  Brooks  cited  a  recent 
work  which  had  been  donated, 
studied  and  politely  rejected.  A 
museum  must  be  discriminating, 

"If  we  accepted  everything,  the 
collection  would  become  a 
repository  for  all  kinds  of  junk," 
Brooks  said. 

The  Clark  Art  Inslilute  is, 
instead,  an  exciting  display  of 
masterpieces  by  world-renowned 
artists,  carefully  preserved  and 
continuously  growing— thanks  lo 
Ihe  efhirts  of  the  people  Behind- 
The-Scenes. 


Essence  (above)  began  an  evening's  entertainment  at  International 
Night  as  group  members  (I.  to  r.)  Pam  George  '80,  Anita  Cook  '80, 
Cheryl  Martin  '82,  Kern  Reid  '81,  Bonnie  Augustus  '80  and  Bernice 
Manns  '81  sang  four  gospel  songs.  Mike  Hulver  '81  (left)  was  amongst 
the  besklrted  folk  who  danced  the  night  away. 

(Photos by  Poon) 


Wednesdoy 

OPEN  MIKE  NIGHT 

Call  beforehand  to  reserve 
a  time  slot 

Saturday  10:00 

Williams  Octet 

and  the  Brown  Hijinx 
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Burns  criticized 

To  the  editor: 

We  would  like  to  comment  on 
Professor  James  MacGregor 
Burns'  letter  that  "elaborated 
(his)  views  about  the  Anderson 
candidacy." 

According  to  Professor  Burns, 
Democrats  and  Independents 
participate  in  "boyish  games" 
and  "political  dilettantism"  in 
that  they  support  John  Anderson, 
a  candidate  who  can't  win  the 
nomination,  instead  of  Ted 
Kennedy,  a  candidate  "who  can 
win."  The  disheartening  feature 
of  the  letter  is  the  condescending 
insensitivity  to  the  Anderson 
candidacy  and  to  the  Williams 
College  students. 

The  John  Anderson  candidacy 
is  refreshingly  unique.  Calling  for 
gun    registration    at    a    New 

Hampshire  chapter  of  the  NRA, 
criticizing  the  Vietnam  War  at 
Iowa  Debate,  and  supporting  a 
50c  per  gallon  gasoline  tax  are 
only  a  few  examples  where  he 
has  challenged  his  more 
conventional  fellow  Republicans 
in  atmospheres  that  were  far 
from  cordial.  This  willingness  to 
expound  his  positions 

irregardless  of  the  short  term 
benefits  displays  an  inarguable 
personal  integrity  and 
intellectual  confidence.  Anderson 
supporters,  either  Democrats, 
Republicans,  or  Independents  at 
Williams  or  any  other  school  or 
community  respect  their 
candidate's  vigorous  sense  of 
conviction,  and  any  suggestion  of 
candidate  swapping  on  the  basis 
of  electability  or  even  ideology  is 
insulting.  The  decision  of  which 


Continental  Breakfast  is  now 
available  on  Sunday  mor- 
nings, 8  am  to  9  am,  in  Baxter 
Hall  -  Nortti. 


candidate  one  ought  to  support 
should  consist  of  more  than  just 
concern  for  winning.  Although 
not  the  sole  criterion,  the 
question  of  whether  a  candidate 
is  honest,  intelligent,  and 
exemplary  is  relevant. 

Finally,  Professor  Burns' 
rhetoric  in  support  of  Kennedy  at 
the  end  of  his  "elaboration"  on 
the  Anderson  candidacy  is 
disturbing.  From  a  distinguished 
political  scientist,  we  expect 
something  more  than  a  mere  plea 
for  a  Kennedy  vote.  Perhaps  if 
Professor  Burns  and  the  rest  of 
the  Kennedy  organization  would 
pay  attention  to  and  emulate  the 
intellectual  substance  of  the 
Anderson  campaign,  they  would 
discover  that  their  candidate, 
like  John  Anderson,  would  rise 
rather  than  fall  in  popular 
support. 

Sincerely, 
Richard  H.  Berney  "82 
Kameran  Lashkari  '81 
Tri  M.  Le  '81 

Poll  misleading 

To  the  editor: 

The  graph  which  appeared  on 
the  Outlook  page  of  last  week's 
Record  showed  that  students 
seem  to  overwhelmingly  favor 
Bush  and  Kennedy  in  the  1980 
Presidential  race.  Yet,  as  any 
Econ  101  student  knows, 
statistics  can  be  arranged  to 
prove  anything. 

If  one  examines  Ihe  data,  one 
realizes  that  we  are  dealing  with 
percents  of  percents — for  each 
measurement  registers  the 
amount  of  support  a  candidate 
received  from  the  45 
Independents,  30  Republicans,  or 
25 Democrats  polled.  Since,  come 
November,  we  vote  for 
candidates  and  not  parties,  it  is 
misleading  to  splinter  Ihe  votes 
along  party  lines. 

Thus,  if  George  Bush  received 


^ 


Pilot  Training  for  credit 


is  available  through  the 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation^  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 
or  call  664-6839 


63  percent  of  the  Republican 
votes,  which  comprised  30 
I)ercenl  of  Ihe  total  student  vote 
(i.e.  18.9  percent  of  100  percent) 
and  25  percent  of  Ihe  45  percent 
who  were  Independent  (i.e.  11.25 
percent)  he  received  30.15 
percent  of  Ihe  votes  of  the  entire 
participating  group.  Kennedy's 
52  percent  of  the  Democratic 
votes  ( 13  percent  of  the  total)  and 
16  percent  of  the  Independent 
votes  (7.2  percent)  gives  him  20.2 
percent  in  the  non-partisan  tally. 
John  Anderson,  who  received  34 
percent  of  the  45  percent 
independent  votes  (15.3  percent) 
and  17  percent  of  the  30  percent 
Republican  votes  (5.1  percent),  is 
actually  favored  by  20.4  percent 
of  the  Williams  College  student 
body . 

Two  interesting  points  arise 
from  this  reconsideration  of  the 
data: 

1.  That  there  is  no  clear 
favorite  candidate,  as  no  one 
captured  over  a  third  of  the 
student  vote,  and 

2.  That,  all  things  considered, 
the  second  greatest  number  of 
students  favor  John  Anderson  for 
president,  and  he  wasn't  even 
mentioned  in  Ihe  headline! 

As  the  intensity  of  the  1980 
campaign  increases,  I  would 
caution  all  students  about 
accepting  poll  results  and 
political  rhetoric  at  face  value, 
but  especially  members  of  the 
press. 

With  my  humblest 

compliments, 
Melissa  R.  Katz  'K2 


Food  fight  fiasco 

To  the  editor: 

Can  destruction  and  waste  be 
fun?  Evidently  those  Williams 
students  who  participated  in  the 
Baxter  food  fight  two  Fridays  ago 
thought  so.  That  night  our 
"throw-away  mentality"  reached 
new  heights;  a  resource  was 
thrown  away  before  it  had  even 
been  used,  in  a  manner 
necessitating  special  clean-up 
and  repairs.  Later  that  weekend 
Ihe  festivities  at  Mission  Park 
also  included  extensive  damages 
due  to  vandalism. 

On  Nov.  15  last  semester 
approximately  500  students 
participated  in  the  Oxfam  fast 
which  raised  $1500  to  help  people 
in  developing  countries.  On  Feb. 
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arcadian  shop 


15  a  food  fight  among  40-50  people 
caused  $800  worth  of  damages 
(not  including  the  cost  of  the 
food).  That  fight  could  be  equated 
financially  with  Ihe  efforts  of  half 
the  students  who  went  without 
food  for  a  day. 

Actually,  although  the 
economics  are  disturbing 
enough,  we  are  more  upset  by  the 
underlying  attitudes  which  allow 
such  outrages  as  free-for-all  food 
fights  to  occur.  We  see  no 
justification  for  such  destruction 
and  irresponsibility,  just  as  on  a 
larger  scale  we  see  little  hope  for 
humankind  if  individuals  and 
countries  cannot  respect  each 
other. 

The  difficult  question  now 
facing  all  of  us  is  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  food  fights  and 
other  acts  of  vandalism  in  the 
future.  Information  and 
discussion  are  necessary  to  keep 
such  events  from  being  ignored 
and  forgotten— why,  then,  did  the 
Record  last  week  have  no  articles 
on  the  food  fight  and  the 
vandalism,  only  an  editorial? 
Also,  we  hope  the  Deans'  Office 
will  be  able  to  sort  out  the 
situation  well  enough  to  make  a 
statement  indicating  its  concern, 
if  not  to  take  any  disciplinary 
actions. 

Ultimately,  though,  it  is  up  to 
each  one  of  us  in  the  community 
to  question  our  own  beliefs  and 
actions  in  order  to  insure  that  we 
are  not  participating  in, 
encouraging,  or  even  tacitly 
supporting  acts  which  are 
destructive  not  only  of  oroperty 
but  also  of  souls. 

Respect  for  others  and  for 
oneself  is  fundamental  to  the 
educational  process. 

Kathy  McKay  '80 
JuhiiGasperini'80 

Endorsement 

To  Ihe  editor: 

I  am  supporting  Jamie 
MacDonald  for  College  Council 
president.  Darrell  McWhorter 
and  I  worked  together  on 
Freshman  Council,  and  while  he 
displayed  many  good  qualities 
there,  his  momentary  dropping 
out  of  the  race  last  Sunday 
concerns  me.  I  feel  Jamie  is 
committed  and  innovative.  He 
approaches  the  office  from  a 
unique  point  of  view,  and  I  feel 
that  he  reflects  the  wishes  of 
many  in  the  school  for  a  different 
type  of  leader. 

This  is  my  personal  opinion 
only. 

Juhii  McCamniond  '81 


Strength  in  numbers 

To  the  editor: 

I  write  in  response  to  Jim 
Levijisohn  (letter,  2-26),  who 
seems  to  misunderstand  the 
purpose  of  Lauri  Horkitz' 
"register  not  to  register" 
proposal.  Lauri  and  most  (if  not 
all)  of  us  in  the  anti-registration 
movement  agree  that  the 
decision  whether  to  register  or 
not,  like  any  contemplation  of  an 
act  of  civil  disobedience,  "is  an 
intensely  personal  conscientious 
decision  ...  to  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  there  are  ten 
or  ten  million  others  in 
agreement."  The  campaign  is  not 
an  attempt  to  convert  people  to 
the  anti-registration  cause  by 
showing  them  it  is  the  "hep" 
thing  to  do.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort 
at  mass-mobilization  of  people 
who  have  realized  that  preparing 
for  a  draft  is  not  just  unnecessary 
at  this  time,  but  unconscionable 
as  well. 

Numbers  are  not  important  in 
moral  decisions  but  they  are 
crucial  in  effective  civil 
disobedience:  the  government 
cannot  jail  500,000  people. 
Furthermore,  while  it  might 
seem  fruitless  to  some  people 
who  genuinely  oppose 
registration  to  get  thrown  in  jail 
with  no  public  impact,  the  threat 
of  disobeying  the  law  with  a  half  a 
million  others  might  actually 
prevent  the  law  from  ever 
coming  into  existence!  Thus  the 
whole  equation  is  changed,  and 
people  who  don't  trust  our  fine 
government  to  end  the  viscious 
circle  of  "aggressive  defensive" 
maneuvers  which  dominate  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  can 
disobey  the  law  with  a  good 
chance  that  their  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  collective  suicide 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

Peacefully, 
Andy  Levin  '82 

Berlin  Wall 

To  the  editor: 

A  statement  made  by  Steven 
Spears  in  a  recent  Viewpoint 
column  (Feb.  26)  should  be 
corrected.  He  writes  of  "the 
people  who  died  crossing  the 
Berlin  Wall"  as  if  this  were  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  fact, 
thousands  of  East  Germans 
continue  to  attempt  escape  to  the 
West  every  year;  many  are 
caught  and  sent  to  prison;  some 
die.  The  only  thing  that  has 
changed  since  the  early  60s  is  the 
American  press,  which  has 
apparently  lost  interest. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce  Kieffer 
Assistant  Professor 
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Parking  penalties  have  been  cut 


hv  Sieve  Spears 

Statistics  Ironi  the  Williams 
Collej^e  Security  Oflice  show  that 
42  pciTcril  ol  the  parking  tickets 
issued  this  year  to  College- 
registered  student  vehicles  are 
reduced  to  warnings  or  are 
voided,  with  the  student  paying 
no  fine. 

Compared  to  last  year's 
statistics,  the  number  of  tickets 
converted  to  warnings  is  down 
eight  perceiil  .  Conversely,  the 
number  of  tickets  voided  is  up  12 
percent  from  last  year.  A  total  of 
1,66.5  parking  tickets  had  been 
issued  as  of  the  end  of  January, 
the  last  month  in  which  totals 
have  been  tabulated. 

"The  former  director  (Walter 
O'Brien)  felt  that  everyone 
should  pay  regardless,  but  I 
don't,"  explained  Security 
Director  Ranson  Jenks. 


Jenks  explained  that  the 
current  policy  on  student  parking 
causes  much  of  the  confusion. 
"Part  of  the  problem  is  with  the 
restricted  parking  lots,"  he  said. 
"A  student  who  goes  to,  say, 
Perry  House  to  visit  and  parks  in 
their  lot  for  even  one  minute  is 
technically  illegal.  A  student  can 
only  park  his  car  in  the  assigned 
lot  or  on  the  inner  campus 
Ix'tween  6  p.m.  and  2  a.m." 

Jenks  said  thai  beginning  next 
year,  a  more  open  parking 
system  will  be  adopted.  Students 
will  no  longer  be  assigned  to  a 
single  lot.  Rather,  they  will  be 
able  to  park  in  any  non-reserved 
student  li^l,  mcludnig  areas  on 
the  inner  campus  between  the 
hours  of  2  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  This 
new  policy  should  make  the  use  of 
cars  for  intra-campus  travel 
much  more  convenient. 

Associate  Dean  Cris 


Black    professors   leaving 


l>y  C'lii'isMcUennolt 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
black  faculty  lo  only  two 
professors  for  the  full  1980-81 
academic  year  has  raised  serious 
concerns  about  the  College's 
ability  to  meet  black  students' 
needs. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley  announced  that  six  black 
professors  will  be  on  leave  for  all 
or  pari  of  1980-81,  leaving  only 
two  black  professors  on  campus 
for  the  entire  year. 

Although  another  black 
professor,  Melvin  Dixon  of  the 
English  department  ,  has 
resigned,  Oakley  reported  that  at 
least  one  new  black  faculty 
member  has  already  been 
appointed. 

"I'm  not  at  all  optimistic  about 
black  faculty  here,"  said  Warner 
Bellamy  80,  a  coordinator  of  The 
Willianis  Black  Student  Union. 
Bellamy  is  concerned  that  a 
scarcity  of  black  professors  will 
adversely  affect  the  experience 
of  black  students  at  Williams, 
and  will  discourage  blacks  from 
applying  lo  the  College.  "I 
probably  wouldn'l  have  come 
here  if  there  were  no  black  profs 
on  campus,"  she  said,  "and  I 
certainly  wouldn't  have  stayed." 

Professor  Gail  Peek, 
chairperson  of  Afro-American 
Studies,  agrees  thai  the  situation 
is  "somewhat  bleak,"  though 
Williams  is  still  in  a  "leadership 
position"  in  Afro-American 
studies  compared  to  other 
schools  of  Ihe  same  size.  "The 
bleakness  conies  in  the  question 
of  continuity,"  Peek  commented, 
referring  lo  the  inconstancy  of 
the  body  of  black  faculty  from 
year  lo  year.  "I  am,  however, 
very  encouraged  by  Ihe  growing 
enthusiasm  the  College  has 
shown  in  black  studies,"  Peek 
said. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  been  donated  anonymously  in 
response  to  BSU  activity  lo  raise 
funds  for  a  permanent  endowed 
professorship  in  Afro-American 
Studies.  According  to  Peek, 
$400,000  lo  $500,000  will  be  needed 
to  establish  the  Chair. 

The  Luce  Foundation  recently 
granted  Williams  $120,000  hir  Ihe 
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enhancement  of  its  Afro- 
American  studies  program.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  attract 
well-known  Afro- American 
scholars  lo  the  College  hir 
lectures.  Winter  Study  Courses, 
and  one-year  I'csidencies  here. 
Peek  observed  that  the  Luce 
grant  may  serve  as  a  means  lo 
generate  greater  student  interest 
in  Afro-American  courses,  and 
bring  Ihe  permaneni  Chair  in 
Afro-American  Studies  closer  lo 
realization. 

Oakley  maintained  thai  a  final 
figure  on  Ihe  number  of  black 
faculty  for  1S)80-81  will  not  be 
available  until  April. 


Koosenraad  explained  that  the 
change  in  security  directors 
prevented  the  new  policy  from 
being  implemented  earlier.  "Mr. 
Jenks  wasn't  able  to  work  out  the 
details  in  the  brief  time  beh)re 
Ihe  school  year  began,"  he  said. 
"We  had  to  have  some  sort  of 
policy  for  September,  so  we 
stayed  with  the  old  one." 

Another  reason  for  special 
consideration  of  a  ticket  is  an 
injury  or  disability.  Jenks  said, 
"I've  voided  a  few  tickets  of  kids 
who  had  a  broken  ankle  or  were 
on  crulches  and  couldn't  walk 
long  distances." 

Jenks  declined  to  comment  any 
lurlher  on  reasons  for  reducing 
tickets. 

The  Securily  Office  statistics 
also  show  that  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  all  parking  tickets  issued 
are  paid  on  time.  Over  91  percenl 
of  all  money  collected  in  fines 
must  be  charged  to  students' 
term  bills  before  students  pay. 
Over  forty  percenl  of  the  tickets 
issued  by  campus  security  are 
given  to  unregistered  or 
unidentified  cars. 

Collecting  on  these  tickets  is 
diflicull.  The  Security  Office 
claims  to  colled  on  most  of  the 
tickets  issued  to  unregistered 
cars. 

Jenks  estimated  that  the 
securily  force  spends 

approximately  forty  percenl  of 
its  time  writing  parking  tickets. 
"Of  course  there  are  side  benefits 
lo  this,"  he  said.  "While  they're 
out  there  writing,  they're  also  on 
patrol  and  are  closer  to  students. 
It's  better  than  having  Ihemjust 
walking." 


The  ovi/ner  of  this  automobile  probably  won't  have  to  worry  about 


paying  for  this  parking  ticket. 


(Somers) 


Honor  and  discipline  sets  policies 


The  student-faculty  Discipline 
Committee  has  decided  to  follow 
ihe  precedent  set  by  the  Student 
Honor  Code  Committee  in 
agreeing  to  make  public  Ihe 
general  results  of  cases  which 
involve  violations  of  the 
regulations  in  the  student 
handbook.  Each  time  a  student  is 
convicted  of  a  violation  a 
summary  of  the  case  will  appear 


Tobin  discusses  inflation,  oil  and  money 


Distinguished  Yale  economist 
James  Tobin  predicted  a 
recession  "some  time  this  year" 
in  his  lecture  on  the  use  of 
monetary  policy  to  combat 
inflationary  pressures  last 
Thursday  in  Jesup  Hall. 

Monetary  policy  is  an 
important  macro-economic  tool 
of  the  government.  By  controlling 
Ihe  number  of  dollars  in  the 
economy,  the  government  can 
affect  the  level  of  GNP  and  the 
inflation  rate. 

Tobin,  professor  of  economics 
at  Yale  and  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  during  Ihe  Kennedy 
administration,  said  U.S.  price 
trends  and  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  "on  a 
collision  course." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
announced  recently  an  intention 
to  keep  money  supply  growth 
low,  despite  pressures  for  more 
dollars  to  spend  in  an  economy 


with  a  high  inflation  rale. 

"Probably  sometime  this 
year,"  Tobin  said,  "the 
collision— a  recession— will 
occur." 

Many  economists  feel  a 
recession  will  "wring  out" 
inflation  from  the  economy. 
Tobin  is  not  sure  the  price  is 
worth  paying. 

"The   '       efficacy  of 

unemployment  recession  in 
slowing  inflation  just  isn't  very 
good,"  he  claimed.  "About  90  per 
cent  of  the  downward  change  in 
GNP  spending  growth  will  come 
from  real  goods  and  services  and 
only  about  10  iierceiil  will  be  a 
decrease  in  pure  inflation." 

Tobin  admitted  that  a  recession 
would  also  cul  down  oil 
consumption  and  mitigate  the 
inflationary  effects  of  oil  price 
increases,  but  he  considers  a 
general  recession  too  blunt  a  tool 
for  that  purpose. 

"Saving  oil  by  a  recession  also 


'saves'  labor,  industrial  capacity, 
and  other  resources  in  which  we 
have  independence,"  said  Tobin. 

Tobin  favors  more  specific 
measures  to  reduce  oil 
consumption. 

"It's  very  important  for  the 
country  to  reduce  oil 
consumption,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  bring  the  true  cost  of  oil  home 
lo  the  consumer." 

An  oil  tariff,  a  gasoline  tax,  and 
white  market  rationing  were  the 
major  approaches.  Tobin 
discussed. 

"You  can  do  what  is  necessary 
in  a  number  of  ways,"  he 
declared.  "The  important  thing  is 
to  do  it." 


in  the  Kecord.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  College 
community  should  be  aware  that 
lules  and  regulations  are  being 
enforced  and  that  such  an 
awareness  can  provide  a  further 
deterrent  to  others.  As  the 
Committee  wishes  to  continue  to 
preserve  Ihe  privacy  of 
individuals,  no  names  will  be 
used. 

To  date,  this  academic  year  the 
Committee  has  heard  four  cases: 

1)  transferring  an  illegal 
substance  to  a  town  minor. 
Disposition:  suspension  for  one 
senieslei'. 

2)  substantial  and  willful 
damage  to  college  properly. 
Disposition:  restitution  and 
suspension  hir  one  semester. 

31  substantial  and  willful 
damage  lo  college  properly. 
Disposition:  restitution  and 
Disciplinary  Probation  hir  three 
semesters  lo  include  loss  of 
privilege  of  representing  Ihe 
College. 

41  altering  student  I.D.  card. 
Disposit  ion :  disciplinary 

warning. 
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Curriculum  changes 


Continued  from  Page  1 

registrants  will  be  accepted  from 
these  classes. 

The  new  department  ot 
anthropolof^y-sociology  will  l)e 
set  up  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
department  of  German  and 
Russian,  according  to  its  new 
chairman,  Lawrence  Friedrichs. 
"There  will  be  separate 
curricula,  separate  budgets,"  he 
said,  "We  are  moving  gingerly 
towards  a  relationship  in  that  an 
anthropology  course  will  become 
an  additional  option  within  the 
sociology  major  program." 

The  merger  came  about  when  a 
full  professor  hired  by  the 
anthropology  department  last 
year    decided    not    to    come. 

The  English  department  opted 
to  eliminate  its  pre-fixed  honors 
specialization  programs  in  favor 
of  student-initiated  programs 
that  would  increase  the  areas  in 
which  students  could  specialize. 
The  formal  Winter  Study 
seminars  would  be  replaced  by  a 
single  Honors  colloquium  in 
which  all  specialization  Honors 
students  would  participate. 

In  response  to  students  who 
complained,  the  psychology 
major  requirement  of  four  200 
level  courses  was  reduced  to 
three.  Majors  will  now  also  be 
required  to  take  three  300  level 
courses  from  at  least  two  of  the 
subject's  five  areas  of  study. 

The  Russian  department  will 
require  majors  to  take  the  203 
course  in  Russian  civilization. 
However,  majors  will  only  have 
to  take  either  201  or  202,  which 
will  now  be  offered  in  alternate 
years. 


Beginning  with  the  class  of 
1984,  Astronomy  212  will  replace 
112  in  the  requirements  for  the 
major.  In  addition,  majors  will 
now  he  required  to  take  only  one 
400  level  seminar,  instead  of  the 
two  300  or  400  level  seminars  now 
required. 

The  biology  department,  is 
eliminating  its  401  course  and 
replacing  it  with  three  new -400 
level  courses  designed  to  cover 
the  three  major  areas  of  biology. 

The  history  department  has 
added  a  large  numlier  of  new 
courses,  including  one  about 
Williams  College. 
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Anderson  responds  to  crowd — 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  only  candidate  who  could  slop 
Reagan,  "now  lies  shattered."  In 
the  New  Hampshire  primary 
Bush  received  22  percent  of  the 
vote  to  Reagan's  52  percent. 

"He  wasn't  an  alternative  to 
Ronald  Reagan,"  Anderson  said, 
"and  I  believe  that  I  am." 

Anderson  predicted  thai  he  will 
improve  on  his  10  percent  New 
Hampshire  showing  in  the 
Massachusetts  primary. 

During  questions  after  his 
speech,  Anderson  outlined  his 
policies  on  energy,  nuclear 
power,  foreign  affairs,  national 
health,  inflation,  and 

environmental  standards. 

The  United  States  should  work 
for  the  "internationalization"  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Anderson  said, 
while  also  li'ying  to  cut  oil 
consumption.  He  proposed  a  50 
cent  pel-  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  to 


Hatch  supports  Bush- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
volunteer  army  and  his 
insistence  that  a  draft  is  not 
necessary.  Hatch  asserted  that 
Bush  did  not  want  registration  to 
be  linked  in  any  way  to  the 
Afghanistan  crisis  because  this 
would  contribute  to  the  mounting 
war  hysteria  in  this  country. 

In  response  to  a  question  from 
the  audience,  Hatch  defended 
Bush's  stand  against   SALT   II, 


claiming  that  it  was  only  realistic 
to  suggest  starting  the 
negotiation  process  over  again  lo 
formulale  an  equitable  treaty. 
Hatch  rattled  off  a  number  of 
areas  in  which  Ambassador  Bush 
differs  from  Ronald  Reagan: 
EPA,  a  constitutional 

amendment  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  experience  in 
diplomacy  were  among  those 
mentioned. 
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drive  down  consumption, 

"We  ought  to  be  willing  lo 
make  some  sacrifice  here  at 
home,"  Anderson  said,  "before 
wecall  on  theyoulh  of  America  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  going  to 
war  to  fight  hir  what  they 
describe  as  a  vital  interest  in  the 
Persian  Gulf." 

Under  Anderson's  plan  the 
pi'oceeds  from  these  taxes  would 
lie  used  to  cut  the  Social  Security 
taxes  of  low  income  families  "in 
half." 

Building  more  nuclear  power 
plants,  he  said,  is  not  a  solution  lo 
the  nation's  energy  problems. 
Phasing  out  the  present 
generation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  before  alternative  energy 
sources  are  adequately 
developed,  he  added,  would  be 
"ii'responsible." 

"We  should  postpone  the 
lui'lher  issuance  of  operating 
permits  until  such  time  as  we 
have  insurances  that  each  and 
every  plant  can  and  will  meet  the 
highest  safety  standards," 
Anderson  said. 

Restoring  the  "health,  strength 
and  vitality"  of  the  domestic 
economy  is  "the  first  line  of 
defense  for  American  freedoms." 
Anderson  said.  He  proposed 
fighting  inflation  by  cutting  the 
federal  services  budget,  which 
provides  one  out  of  every  four 
dollars  spent  by  state  and  local 
governinenis,  Anderson  said  he 
believed  a  taxed-based  incomes 
policy,  which  would  reinforce 
wage  and  price  guidelines 
through  tax  incentives, would  be 
another  way  to  fighl    inflation,. 

The  crowd  cheered  his 
response  to  the  question  if  Ronald 
Reagan  was  too  old  to  be 
president.  "I  don't  think  it's  a 
question  of  chronological  age," 
he  said,  "That  doesn't  bother  me. 
What  bothers  me  is  Mr.  Reagan's 
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"We  were  overjoyed  with  the 
wide  student  support,"  said  Jeff 
Menzer  '82,  the  Williamstown 
F'ield  Coordinator  for  Anderson." 

"We  even  made  national 
news,"  added  Todd  Tucker  '81, 
co-chairman  of  the  Williams 
Anderson  for  president 
oiganization.  With  more  than  one 
hundred  students,  the  Anderson 
organization  is  at  present  the 
largest  candidate  support  group 
on  campus. 

Faculty  salaries 

Continued  from  Page  1 
18  percent  figures,"  he  said, 

Grabois  explained  that  high 
inflation  puts  the  College  in  a 
particularly  awkward  situation, 
"Since  we're  obliged  to  budget 
way  ahead,"  he  said,  "we're  very 
susceptible  lo  inflation," 

Even  though  the  salary  scales 
show  a  sizable  increase  for  a 
starting  instructor  or  assistant 
professor,  the  figures  are  still 
below  what  many  Williams 
graduates  will  earn  their  first 
year  of  work, 

"People  don't  go  into  this 
profession  to  make  money,  but 
one  does  need  enough  to  live 
decently,"  said  Zirka  Filipczak, 
an  associate  progessor  of  art  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  80's,  "At  least  it's  a  step  in 
the  right  direction," 


Debaters 
lose  hot  air 

Discussing  such  weighty  issues 
as  "The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  Amherst  College 
defeated  Williams  in  the  first 
annual  Little  Three  Debate 
Tournament  Saturday, 

The  tournament  consisted  of 
three  preliminary  rounds  and  a 
final  session  aired  over  WCFM, 
The  performance  of  first  team 
members  Sonia  Kragh  and 
Nancy  Seid  clinched  Amherst's 
victory,  Seid  was  awarded  the 
Best  Speaker  trophy. 

The  real  excitement  of  the 
affair  occurred  Saturday 
evening  in  Jesup  Hall,  A 
humorous  demonsi ration  debate 
was  held,  at  which  the  sparse 
crowd  eagerly  responded  to 
Speaker  Jeff  Trout's  invitation  lo 
heckle  and  comment  freely. 

The  Government  team, 
Williams,  sought  lo  defend  the 
resolution  that  "The  Grass  is 
Always  Greener  in  a  Purple 
Valley."  Dave  Steakley  and 
Bruce  Davis  contended  that  since 
marijuana  is  scarce  in  this  area, 
the  academic  quality  at  Williams 
is  higher  than,  for  instance,  at 
Amherst . 


^- 


Lulled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires,  an  Amherst  debater- 
defector  struggles  som- 
nambulently  to  make  a  point  in 
Jesup  Hall.  (Alexander) 


OCC  NOTES 


SCIENCE  DAY  at  OCC  will  be 
Thursday,  Marcti  6.  Stromberg 
Carlson  of  General  Dynamics  will  be 
inlerviewing.  Only  students  with 
Computer,  Math  or  Physics 
backgrounds  are  encouraged  to  sign 
up.  MICHAEL  FOSBURG  '66  wili 
speal<  on  opportunities  for  liberal  arts 
graduates  in  the  computer  field  at 
OCC  at  3;30  p.m.  KENNETH 
JAMIESON  OF  EXXON,  will  Speak 
on  "Careers  in  Energy"  at  10:00  a.m. 
at  OCC.  Jamieson  will  also  comment 
on  a  National  Energy  Policy. 
Questions  and  comments  will  be 
welcomed, 

SECOND  INTERVIEWS-Get  some 
hints  on  dealing  with  second  in 
terviews    at     this     workshop,     given 


March  6,  2  pm  at  OCC. 

"A  SPECTRUM  OF  CAREERS  FOR 
WOMEN     IN     SCIENCE,"    an     OCC 

sponsored  workshop,  April  12.  Fresh 
man  and  sophomore  women  get  ap 
plications  in  soon. 

ORGANIZATIONS  INTERVIEWING 
AT  OCC: 

March  5  Citibank,  National  Bank  of 
NA;  Procter  &  Gamble 

March  6    Stromberg  Carlson;  Procter 
&  Gamble;   Boy  Scouts  of  America 
March     7  Proceter     8.     Gamble; 

Prudential;  Travelers 
March     10         Armstrong;       Acorn; 
Dean,  Witter,   Reynolds 

March   II      United  Way 


R 
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DURING  THIS  LULL,  WHY  NOT  PICK 
UP  A  GOOD  BOOK  AND 
READ  FOR  PLEASURE? 

eiui's 

COLLEGE   BOOK  STORE,  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS    01967 
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(across  from  River  House) 
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S.U.N,  demonstrates 


by  I'eteSliuzzi 

Among  the  demonstrators  al 
Thompson  Memorial  Chapel, 
where  John  Anderson  spoke  last 
Thursday,  were  menilK-rs  of 
S.U.N. ,  Students  United  against 
Nukes.  "We  wanted  lo  make  our 
presence  felt  by  recruiting  lor 
our  commitment  to  a  peaceful 
and  non-nuclear  future,"  Hansell 
said. 

Demonstrators  met  at  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling  a  I 
1:30  p.m.,  where  the  Air  Force 
was  on  campus  recruiting. 

The  group  marched  from  OCC 
to  the  Chapel  under  the  S.U.N. 
banner  carrying  signs  with 
slogans  including  "Wfio  Killed 
Karen  Silkwood?"  "No  Nukes," 
"Renewable  Energy  Not  War," 
and  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill." 

"We  think  our  efforts  were 
successful,"  said  protester  Linda 
Hansell  '80.  "Our  main  point  was 
to  bring  attention  to  our  feelings 
about  nuclear  power  and 
weapons  as  a  threat  to  everyone's 
health  and  safety." 

"We  wanted  Anderson  to  know 
how  strongly  we  oppose  nuclear 
power  and  weapons,"  she  added. 

Thursday's  activity  came  a 
week  after  S.U.N,  sponsored  a 
speech  by  Dan  Sheehan,  chief 
attorney  for  Karen  Silkwood. 
Silkwood,  an  employee  of  a  Kerr- 
JVIcGee  nuclear  facility  in 
Oklahome,  died  when  her  car  was 
run  off  the  road.  Silkwood  was  on 
her  way  to  give  evidence  of 
health  and  safety  violations  in 
her  plant  lo  a  New  York  Times 
reporter. 

Sheehan  spoke  lo  an  audience 
of  about  thirty  people  "about  the 
threat  to  our  civil  liberties  thai 
the    nuclear    power    industry 


represents."  lie  also  discussed 
"the  illegal  surveillance  and 
intelligence  network  currently 
enforced  against  people  in  the 
U.S.  working  in  tlie  anti-nuke 
movement." 

Future  actions  of  S.U.N. 
include  participation  by  several 
members  in  a  year-long  vigil  at 
the  Pentagon  "lo  protest  nuclear 
weapons."  The  group  will  go  lo 
Washington,  D.C.  the  week  of 
March  22-29.  where  people  from 
all  over  the  country  are  meeting 
lo  protest  the  continued 
conslruclioii  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  arms  race.  Among  the 
actions  the  group  is  considering 
at  the  vigil  are  singing, 
leaflelting  or  presenting  a  street 
drama. 

S.U.N,  is  also  planning  lo 
present  exhibits  and  displays  on 
Earth  Day,  April  22,  which  will 
provide  information  about  the 
uranium  fuel  cycle  and  mining, 
radioactive  tailings  and,  most 
important,  different  energy 
alternatives. 

"Wo  are  enthusiastic  and 
serious  about  the  future  of  wind, 
hydro-electric,  solar  and 
c  o  g  e  n  e  r  a  t  i  0  n  energy 
alternatives,"  Hansell  noted,  "If 
the  government  would  put  more 
funding  into  research  and 
development  of  these 

alternatives  rather  than  nuclear 
power,  they  would  be  available  al 
a  larger  scale  much  sooner." 

Since  nuclear  power  represents 
four  per  cent  of  total  energy 
production  and  10-13  pei-cent  of 
electricity  produced,"  she 
pointed  out,  "alternative 
technologies  could  be  used  lo 
replace  nuclear  energy  sources." 


>'■""'.■■ 


Members  of  the  Students  United  Against  Nukes  demonstrated  Thursday  outside  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel  where  John  Anderson  spoke.  (Somers) 

Ruggers  place   sixth  at  Mardi  Gras 


While  most  of  Williams  trudged 
through  a  snowless  Winter 
Carnival  weekend,  over  twenty 
members  of  the  Rugby  Team  and 
a  few  alums  look  a  six  day 
sojourn  lo  New  Orleans,  where 
they  placed  sixth  in  a  national 
rugby  tournament  and  joined  in 
the  famous  Mardi  Gras 
festivities. 

The  exhaust  ing  25  hour  drive  on 
Feb.  14  and  15  would  have  been 
enough  lo  make  most  people 
collapse  on  arrival,  but  the  warm 
Louisiana  air  was  like  a  shot  iil 
adrenalin  which  would  carry  the 
team  through  the  long  weekend. 
For  the  next  four  days  the 
ruggers  more  than  lived  up  lo 
their  reputations  on  and  off  the 
field. 


Women   pucksters   blank    RPI 


Although  RPI  has  often  tended 
lo  bring  out  the  worst  m  teams, 
the  women's  ice  hockey  squad 
soundly  pummelled  the  RPI  goal 
last  weekend  and  cemented  a  4-0 
victory.  The  viclo'-y  was  made  all 
the  sweeter  by  a  loss  lo  RPI 
earlier  in  the  season,  a  game  in 
which  Williams  was  plagued  by 
poor  health,  ice,  and  referees. 
The  energy  level  was  highest  as 
the  last  few  seconds  on  the  clock 
licked  down,  and,  when  the  final 
buzzer,  sounded  a  wave  of  purple 
and  gold  overflowed  onto  the  ice 
and  crashed  into  a  cheering  mass 
around  the  goalie. 


Oulshooling  RPI  nearly  2-1, 
Williams  quickly  set  the  pace  of 
the  game  and  wrapped  up  the 
first  period  with  a  single-handed 
goal  by  Martha  Livingston  '82. 
Livingston  assisted  in  the  next 
period  on  a  devastating  goal  in 
which  she  passed  the  puck 
quickly  lo  Julie  Anderson  '82  who 
fed  Meredith  McGill  '83  for  the 
score. 

Williams,  skating  four 
offensive  lines  and  making  an 
effort  to  get  every  player  in  as 
much  as  possible,  gained  a  moral 
victory  for  their  democratic 
orientation  when  third-liner  Liz 


Busch  ski  team  visits 


Skiing  fans  will  have  (he 
opportunity  to  see  some  exciting 
skiing  action  as  the  Busch  Ski 
Team  appears  al  Bronfman 
Auditorium  on  Wednesday, 
March  12  at  7:30  p.m.  Led  by  the 
renowned  Bill  O'Leary,  one  of  Ihe 
best  free-stylers  in  Ihe  country 
today,  the  team  will  present  a 
special  skiing  movie  package, 
conduct  a  short  question  and 
answer  period,  and  demonstrate 
exercises  to  keep  you  in  top 
skiing  shape. 

Following  a  short  film  series, 
O'Leary  and  his  partnei-  on  the 
Busch  Team,  Joan  Bu/.zeiti,  will 
conduct  a  question  and  answer 
period  and  demonstrate  warm-up 
stretching  exercises  all  skiers 
should  do  both  hefoi'e  and  after 
hitting  the  slopes. 

The  team  has  been  travelling 
all  over  Michigan  and  New 
England  making  appearances  al 
college  campuses  and  mounlaitis 
as  part  of  Ihe  Busch 
Winterlests— ten  acti(m-packe(l 
weekends  of  skiing  fun.  The 
highlight  of  the  Winlerlesis  is  the 
Busch  Challenge,  a  giant  slalom 
race    open     lo    anyone     legal 


drinking  age  and  over. 

The  final  Busch  WinlerlesI  will 
be  held  al  Brodie  Mountain  Ironi 
March  14th  lo  Ihe  16lh. 

For  more  information  about 
Ihe  Busch  Ski  Team's  visit  to 
Williams  contact  Ralph 
Townsend  at:  413-597-3131. 


Berry  '82  slipped  a  quick  shot 
past  the  RPI  goalie  with  an  assisi 
from  Betsy  Boykin  '82,  The 
Williams  defense,  meanwhile, 
staved  off  attempts  to  put  siiols 
past  goalie  Blyllie  Miller  '80,  The 
defensive  lines  were  buttressed 
by  old-liniers  Jeanne  Dugan  '80, 
Jane  Goldlarb  '80.  and  Kalhy 
Kraft  '82,  with  new  talent  in  the 
shape  of  Amy  Kazura  '83,  and 
Ann  Strauss  '82,  as  well  as  Betsy 
McGean  '80,  a  former  winger  who 
was  moved  this  year  lo  defense. 

The  third  period  ottered  less 
body  contact,  though  there  was  a 
spurt  of  frantic  sci'abbling  as  the 
last  tew  minutes  ran  down.  Ovei- 
their  initial  jitters,  the  Williams 
learn  completed  Ibe  victory  with 
a  shot  that  penetrated  Ihe 
defense,  speeded  on  lis  way  by 
first  liner  Mai'gen  Kelsey  '82  and 
assisted  by  Giiiny  Maynard  '81. 

Psychologically  b<iosted,  Ihe 
team  will  play  long-time  rival 
Wesleyaii  on  the  I'oad  ((might  in 
the  final  game  of  the  season. 


The  warmth  of  that  first  night 
did  not  last,  however.  Quite  the 
conli'ary,  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  the  tournament  was 
fought  in  hitler  ^^^\\^\  wind,  rain, 
and  mud,  and  30  degree 
temperatures.  Nevertheless, 
over  40  teams  from  across  the 
count  I'y,  including  some 
nationally-ranked  clubs,  slopped 
through  fields  sometimes  knee- 
deep  in  mud  in  quest  of  the 
prestigious  title.  The  Eph- 
ruggers  entered  the  competition 
not  expecting  to  place  very  high 
in  sucli  a  classy  field,  bul  lliey 
surprised  a  lot  of  people  by 
finishing  a  strong  sixth. 

Theclimax  for  Williams  was  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  it  played 
two  dramatic  games.  First,  in  the 
senii-tiiials  of  the  consolation 
round,  the  Ephs  played  excellent 
defense  while  Ibriitlling  (Suit 
State,  4-0,  Chris  Smythe  '82 
scored  on  a  dazzling  run  for  the 
game's  only  seoie,  Chris  Gruseke 
'82,  Ydshi  Belasb  '81,  Frank 
Fessenden  '82.  Vic  Zerbino  '79. 
and  Jack  Clary  '81  (who  flew 
down  fioni  Colorado  to  join  the 
team)  also  played  exceptional 
games. 

The  victory  put  Williams  ui  the 
finals  of  the  consolations  with  a 
shot  al  tilth  place.  Though  they 
once  again  played  good,  light 
rugby,  especially  on  defense,  this 
time  tliey  came  up  short  to  F,B,I, 
(Farm  Boys  from  Indiana),  also 
l)y  a  4-0  scoi'e,  A  controversial  try 
decided  Ihe  game  in  the  final 
minutes,  making  it  a 
heartbreaking  loss.  The  team 
was  tired,  cold  and  mud-caked 
but  there  were  so  many 
outstanding  individual 
perloiniances,  especially  from 
Jeff  Dunn  '80,  Dave  Weaver  '82. 
Tom  "Slick"  Greene  '82,  and 
Brian  Plltt  '80,  that  the  team  Icit 
feeling  exuberant. 


Women  win  season  finale 


After  defeating  Smith  10-2  on 
Tuesday,  the  Williams  women's 
scjuash  team  ended  their  season 
with  a  7-5  record.  Losing  only  at 
numbers  3  and  4,  Ihe  victories 
show  the  team's  depth. 

On  Thursday.  Ihe  top  lour 
women,  Becky  Chase  '80,  Pam 
Hansen  '81.  Barbara  Rieflei-  '83. 
and  Roz  Sareyan  "81.  went  to 
Princeton  to  play  in  Ihe  Women's 
I  n  terc  olle  gia  t  e  Stiuash 
Championships,  The  double 
elimination  t  ourna  ment 
contained  a  group  of  over 
seventy  women  from  twenty-hiur 
(hflereni  schools. 

Captain  Chase,  seeded  seventh, 
and  liiefler  each  won  their  first 
two  niatehes,  |)lacing  them  both 


(|Ua Illy  nig 

evening, 

tirsl     louiul 

losing    her 


In  good  s()irlts,  alter  the 
louniameiil,  the  ruggers  turned 
to  more  exciting  matters.  They 
had  tv\d  free  days  lo  enjoy  Mardi 
Gras,  the  festival  advocating 
Bacchanalian  revelry  and  other 
wild  binges  belore  Lent,  They 
louiid  the  most  exciting  nightlife 
111  tlie  Freneli  Quarter,  especially 
Bourbon  Street  with  all  Its  jazz 
bands,  bars,  discos,  and  strip 
joints.  Parades  were  anolhei' 
altiacliiin,  drawing  masses  of 
people  both  day  and  night  to  see 
the  huge  elaborate  floats.  Rings 
nt  beads  Hew  continuously  from 
these  floats  into  the  sea  ol 
outsti-elclied  ariiis  on  llie  street 
beliiw.  Anytliing  people  did  was 
lair  game.  Tlu'  word  ■■noriiial" 
got  twisted  and  turned  until  it 
liiially  lost  lis  iiieaning 
allogetlier.  Painted  faces, 
glittered  cheeks,  bead  necklaces, 
and  screaming  in  the  streets 
were  Hie  rule.  The  only  way  one 
could  feel  out  o(  place  was  to  be 
dressed  unobtrusively  and  to  act 
relnied-   to  he  "iiorinal," 

Women  get  grant 

Williams  College  has  receivi'd 
a  .National  Science  Foundation 
Cliaiit  to  provide  treslimaii  and 
sophomore  women  interested  in 
iiialheniatics  and  Ihe  natural 
sciences  with  practical  guidance 
111  preparing  tor  and  pursuing  a 
scientific  career.  Thirty 
pidiiiiiieiit  women  scientists  from 
prnate  industry,  universities, 
government,  and  other  non-profit 
orgaiiizaliniis  will  meet  with  1,50 
high  school  and  I'ollege  women  in 
a  one  day  workshop  at  Williams 
on  .Saturday,  April  12.  Thirty 
places  are  avaitalite  to  Williams 
students  and  can  be  reserved 
uniil  March  111  by  contacting 
I'liijecl  Coordinator  Barbaia-.lan 
Wilson  at  <),<',(', 


in  the  round  of  sixteen.  Here. 
Riefler  fell  to  the  second  seed  and 
thus  entered  the  feed-in 
consolation,  llowe\er.  in  her  first 
round  she  met  the  fifth  seed  and 
was  unable   to  rally   a    vicloiv. 

Although  Chase  also  lost  in  the 
round  ol  sixteen  and  went  into  the 
feed-in  consolation,  she  won  her 
first  match.  However,  in  her  next 
match  she  narrowly  lost  in  the 
tilth  game. 

After  winning  liei 
match  Thursday 
.Sareyan  won  her 
match  lloUever. 
second  round  match  she  was 
placed  into  the  second  round 
consolation,  in  which  she  lost  her 
tirsl  inatcli. 


Financial  Assistance 
1980-81 

All  Students  currently  receiving  financial 
assistance,  and  all  others  wishing  consideration  for 
the  coming  College  year,  must  secure  applications 
as  follows: 

Class  of  1983—  Attend  Required  Meeting 
(choice of  March  10,  11  or  13at7;30  P.M.  in  Hopkins 
Hall  Room  11)  which  will  last  approximately  45 
minutes. 

New  Applicants— Same  procedure  as  Fresh 
men— see  above. 

Class  of  1981  and  1982  Renewals— Pick  up  in 
structions  and  forms  in  Financial  Aid  Office  in 
Hopkins  Hail  between  March  10  and  20,  No  Later. 
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Swimmers  capture  New 
Englands;  9  records  fall 


by  Karon  Walker 

The  women's  swim  leam 
snatched  Ihe  25-leam  New 
England  Division  B 

Championship  last  weekend  in 
New  Bedford,  winning  all  live 
relays,  setting  nine  new  College 
records  and  outscoring  top  rival 
Southern  Connecticut  629,5  to 
603.  Northeastern  University  was 
a  distant  third  with  fewer  than 
450  points. 

The   200   yard    medley    relay 
team  of  freshman  Katy  Hudner, 
soph  Laurie  Vuylsteke,  senior  co- 
captain  Karon  Walker  and  frosh 
Ann  Tuttle  opened  the  meet  with 
a  victory  in  college  record  time, 
1:55.72.    Hudner   joined    soph 
Catherine      Hartley,      junior 
Katharine        Pearsall        and 
freshman  Liz  Jex  for  a  second 
win  Friday  evening  in  the  800 
yard  freestyle  relay,  which  also 
claimed    a   College    standard, 
8:09.92.       Williams       trailed 
Southern  Conn,  by  fifteen  points 
at  the  end  of  the  evening's  events. 
Tuttle,  Walker,  Jex  and  soph 
Barb  Good    won    the   200   yard 
freestyle  relay,  1:41.43,  to  open 
the  finals  of  Saturday's  events. 
Tuttle  teamed  up  with  Hudner, 
Vuylsteke  and    Hartley   for   an 
exciting  victory  in  the  400  yard 
medley    relay.    The    team    had 
qualified       fifth        in        the 
preliminaries  but  moved  ahead 
of  four  teams  including  Southern 
Conn,  in  one  of  the  closest  races 
Theteam  point  totals  at  the  end 
of  Saturday's  competition  gave 
Williams  a  very  slim  seven-point 
lead  over  second  place  Southern 
Connecticut. 

The  squad's  final  relay  victory 
came  in  the  last  event  of  the 
meet,  the  400  yard  freestyle  relay 
Sunday  night.  Hudner,  Walker, 
Tuttle  and  Jex  beat  their  closest 
competitors  by  more  than  six 
seconds  with  a  Williams  record 
time  of  3:40.40.  The  five  relay 
victories  accounted  for  210  of  the 
Ephwomen's  629.5  points. 


Freshmen  Jex  and  Hudner  led 
leam  scorers  in  individual 
events.  Jex  became  the  New 
England  Champion  in  the  200  and 
190  yard  freestyle  events  and  the 
100  yard  individual  medley.  She 
set  College  marks  in  the  100  free, 
53.32,  and  the  individual  medley, 
1:01.24.  Jex  also  took  second  in 
the  500  yard  freestyle,  again  in 
Williams  record  lime  of  5:14.90. 

Hudner  also  became  a  New 
England  champ  with  her  win  in 
the 50  yard  freestyle  sprint,  24.99, 
just  .03  seconds  ahead  of  a 
Southern  Conn,  swimmer.  Tuttle 
look  third  and  Walker  fourth  in 
the  event,  for  the  team's  single 
most  productive  race.  Hudner 
also  took  seconds  in  the  50  and  100 
yard  backstroke  events,  claiming 
a  College  standard  in  the  100  with 
a  1:04.87. 

Senior  co-captain  Karon 
Walker  added  a  second  place  in 
the  50  yard  butterfly  and  a  third 
in  Ihe  50  yard  backstroke  before 
the  meet  committee  presented 
her  with  the  Kay  Fromer 
IVIemorial  Award  Sunday  night. 
The  award  goes  each  year  to  the 


senior  who  has  scored  the 
greatest  number  of  points 
through  four  years  of  New 
England  Swimming 
Championship  competition. 
Walker  is  the  first  Williams 
swinmier  to  receive  the  award. 
Soph  Hartley  and  junior 
distancewoman  Pearsall  each  set 
new  college  records.  Hartley  in 
the  400  yard  individual  medley 
and  Pearsall  in  the  1650  yard 
freestyle.  Hartley  was  fifth  with  a 
5:02.61;  Pearsall  was  eighth  with 
a  19:33.0.  Hartley  also  took  fifths 
in  the  100  and  200  yard  butterfly 
events,  and  seventh  in  the  50  yard 
race.  The  individual  medley- 
breaststroking  duo  of  Good  and 
Vuylsteke  picked  up  points  in  the 
50  yard  breaststroke  events. 
Vuylsteke  was  sixth  in  the  50, 
tenth  in  the  medley,  sixth  in  the 
100  and  seventh  in  the  200.  Good 
swam  seventh  in  the  50,,  ninth  in 
the  100  and  fourth  in  both  the  200 
yard  breaststroke  and  individual 
medley.  She  also  placed 
thirteenth  in  the  100  yard 
individual  medley  for  three 
additional  points. 


Dean  Ahlberg  '81,  Williams  leading  scorer  this  season,  goes  up  lor  a 
fast  break  lay-up  as  Scott  Olesen  '83  looks  on.  (Alexander) 


Ephmen  cold  in  narrow  loss  to  Wesleyon 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Playing  without  the  drive  and 
intensity  that  has  been  AWOL  for 
almost  the  last  month,  the  Eph 
basketball  squad  ended  its  season 
last  Tuesday  night  with  another 
disappointing  loss  against  Little 
Three  Rival  Wesleyan  at  home. 
The  58-55  defeat  finished  the 
season  for  the  Ephs  with  a  record 
of  8-14,  including  a  late  season 
dive  that  saw  the  cagers  falling 
eight  times  in  their  final  10 
contests. 

The  game  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  Ephs  to  finish 
the  season  on  an  up  note. 
Although  the  Wesleyan  team  had 
an  excellent  16-6  record,  its  lack 
of  height  made  an  Eph  victory  a 


GarWood-Ft.  Hoosac  women's  intramural  basketball  team  practices 
In  preparation  for  tonight's  championship  game  against  undefeated 
Morgan.  (Buckner) 


strong  possibility,  if  Williams 
could  get  on  track  and  beat  the 
opponents,  rather  than 
themselves. 

Instead  the  Ephs  shot  just  38 
percent  from  Ihe  floor  (21-55) 
with  the  perennially  effective 
Dean  Ahlberg  '81  and  Al  Lewis  '82 
shooting  jusi  6  for  18  and  3  for  9 
from  the  floor  respectively. 
Because  of  Wesleyan's  lack  of 
height  the  Ephs  were  able  to  grab 
38  rebounds,  eight  more  than 
their  seasonal  average.  Still,  poor 
shooting  on  the  offensive  boards 
and  a  series  of  unnecessary 
turnovers  spelled  defeat  for  the 
Ephs  in  a  game  they  very  well 
could  have  won. 

Granted  tough  outside  shooting 
by  Wesleyan's  Tim  Shroyer  and 
Dan  O'Connell  made  the  Ephs 
task  more  difficult  than  it  might 
have  been  against  another  club 
with  so  little  height;  still,  the 
Ephs  fell  behind  early  and  were 
never  able  to  use  their  height  to 
an  advantage  and  take 
command. 

In  the  first  half  the  Ephs  were 
stone  cold,  hitting  on  just  31  per- 
cent of  their  attempts  from  the 
floor.  Only  the  inspired  play  of 
Jeff  Fasulo  '82  inside  (4-9  from 
the  floor,  10  points)  and 
occasional  touches  of  brilliance 
by  Ahlberg  kept  the  Ephs  in  the 
game,  trailing  at  the  half  34-27. 

In  the  first  six  minutes  of  the 
second  stanza  it  appeared  as  if 
Mr.  Intensity  might  have 
returned.  Inspired  defense 
brought  the  Ephs  back  even  at  38 
with  14  minutes  left  to  go. 

From  there  however,  Wesleyan 


shifted  into  overdrive  and 
Williams  again  began  to  miss. 
This  coldness  from  the  floor 
combined  with  shabby  free  throw 
shooting  (56  percent  including 
only  2  of  5  attempts  by  Lewos) 
spelled  defeat  once  again  for  the 
Ephs.  A  run  at  the  Cardinals  fell 
short  in  the  final  minute  when  the 
Ephs  were  unable  to  convert  on 
numerous  scoring  opportunities. 

Leading  scorers  in  this  final 
contest  were  Ahlberg  with  16,  10 
in  the  second  half;  Fasulo  with 
10,  all  in  the  first  half;  and  Lewis 
and  Andy  Straka  '80,  playing  in 
his  final  game  as  an  Eph,  both 
had  8. 

The  j.v.  squad  finished  their 
season  quite  successfully  with  a 
67-54  victory  over  Wesleyan.  That 


brought  their  final  record  to  an 
impressive  10-4,  with  a  4-0  record 
in  Little  3  Play, 

Three  of  the  j,v.'s  star  players 
should  fit  into  key  roles  on  the 
varsity  next  year.  They  are  6'7" 
center  Mark  Adams  '83  and 
forwards  Andy  Goodwin  '83  and 
John  Ormsbee  '83,  Guards  Kevin 
Collins  '82  and  Jim  Peck  '82  may 
see  time  also.  Adams  saw  some 
limited  varsity  action  earlier 
against  Amherst  this  season. 

Earlier  in  the  week  an  NCAA 
Division  II  tournament-bound 
Clark  University  basketball  team 
came  out  firing  in  the  first  half 
and  beat  the  Ephs  104-83. 
Williams  was  led  by  Lewis  with 
19  points,  Ahlberg  with  16,  and  co- 
captain  Joe  Flaherty  '80  with  13. 


Ephwomen  take  2nd  in  tourney 


Skaters  stop  Babson  in  finale 


by  Shaun  D.  Lev  ley 

Finishing  off  its  season  on  an 
upbeat  Tuesday  night,  the  men's 
hockey  team  took  a  hard-fought 
4-2  win  over  Babson.  The  win 
avenges  an  early-season  double- 
overtime  loss  to  Babson  in  the 
finals  of  the  Williams  Invitational 
tournament  and  ends  the  Ephs' 
season  with  a  10-12  record. 

The  hosts  took  an  early  1-0  lead 
at  1 :24  of  the  first  period,  but  just 
one  minute  later  Dan  Sullivan  '80, 
took  the  puck  from  Jim  Rooney 
'80  and  drove  it  home  to  knot  the 
game  at  1-1.  Mark  Lemos  '81  put 
Williams  on  top  2-1  at  11:07  with 


the  Ephs'  second  power-play  goal 
of  the  period  as  he  took  the  puck 
from  Sullivan  and  slipped  it  past 
Babson  netminder  Gary  Whear, 
the  second  ranked  goalie  in 
Division  II.  Mike  Moulton  '80 
racked  up  ten  saves  in  the  period 
as  he  closed  down  the  Beavers  for 
the  remaining  nine  minutes. 

The  second  period  saw  plenty 
of  tight  defense  and  the  same 
close  checking  that  characterized 
the  earlier  encounter  between 
these  two  teams,  won  by  the 
Beavers  2-1.  Glenn  Caldicott 
managed  to  tie  the  game  at  2-2 
with  a  goal  at  3:05,  but  that  was 
all  the  scoring  for  the  second 


twenty  minutes. 

Strong  defensive  work 
prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the 
third  period,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  two  teams  might  once  again 
lock  horns  in  an  overtime  show- 
down. At  13:20,  however,  Rooney, 
the  Ephs'  senior  co-captain  and 
leading  scorer  last  season,  took 
the  puck  from  Tim  "Tinker" 
Connelly  '81  and  slid  it  inside  the 
post  for  a  3-1  Williams  lead. 
Moulton  turned  away  ten  Babson 
shots  to  shut  the  Beavers  out  in 
the  third  period,  and  Jon  Dayton 
'82  added  an  open  net  goal  with 
just  43  seconds  remaining  to  ice 
the  victory. 


by  Beth  Winchester 

Placing  second  in  a  field  of 
eight  teams,  the  women's 
basketball  team  put  on  an 
impressive  performance  this 
past  weekend  in  the  1980  NIAC 
Basketball  Tournament  held  at 
Smith  College. 

In  the  first  round,  top-seeded 
Williams  faced  Union  College  and 
disposed  of  that  opponent  quite 
handily  by  the  score  of  75-28. 
Terry  Dancewicz  '82  was  high 
scorer  with  18  points  and  she 
pulled  down  12  rebounds  as  well. 
Laurene  VonKlan  '81  added  14 
pts. 

The  second  round  opponent  for 
the  Ephs  was  Bates  College, 
whom  they  also  handled  well: 
this  time  by  the  score  of  76-63. 
VonKlan  put  on  an  incredible 
show,  shooting  90  percent  from 
the  floor  and  100  percent  from 
the  free-throw  line  to  chalk  up  28 
points.  Senior  co-captain  Monica 
Grady  also  had  a  superb  game 
with  21  points  and  5  assists. 

In  the  championship  round,  the 
Ephs  faced  Smith  who  they  had 
lost  to  earlier  in  the  week. 
Despite  a  solid  overall  team 
performance  and  fine  individual 
play  by  Terry  Dancewicz  (18 
pts.),  VonKlan  (15  pts.)  and 
Grady  (13  pis.).  Smith  proved  to 
be  too  tough  and  wrested  the 
championship  away  from 
Williams  by  a  67-61  score. 

Elected  to  the  All-Tournament 
team  for  their  play  over  the 
weekend  were  VonKlan  and 
Grady.  Other  participants  in  the 


tournament,  in  the  order  of  their 
tournament  ranking,  were 
Bowdoin,  Bates,  Tufts,  Amherst, 
Mt.  Holyoke  and  Union. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  in  a  slow 
paced  affair,  that  frustrated 
Williams'  usually  fast  and  potent 
offense,  the  Ephs  dropped  a  65-61 
decision  to  Smith.  The  Ephs  were 
able  to  execute  only  "bne  fast 
break  in  the  entire  first  half  and 
had  problems  running  their 
offense  to  get  good  shots  off. 
Grady  provided  most  of  the 
offense  for  Williams  in  the  first 
half,  scoring  11  of  her  team's  19 
points.  Rebounding,  especially 
off  of  the  defensive  boards,  was 
lacking  throughout  the  game  for 
theEphs  as  Smith  oftentimes  had 
more  than  2  shots  every  time 
down  the  floor.  The  halftime 
score  was  31-19. 

Williams  started  the  second 
half  with  a  somewhat  quickened 
pace  and  showed  much  more 
offense.  Rebounding  was  still 
suspect,  however,  and  Smith  was 
able  to  offset  the  Ephs'  comeback 
for  most  of  the  half.  Williams 
pulled  within  3  once  and  within  4 
another  time,  but  were  never 
truly  threatening. 

High  scorer  for  Williams  was 
sophomore  Anne  Dancewicz  who 
scored  21  points;  17  of  them 
coming  from  the  foul  line.  Grady 
was  also  impressive  with  20. 
Forward  Joy  Howard  '81  added 
11  points  to  the  Ephs'  effort. 

With  a  13-7  record,  the  Ephs 
play  their  final  game  today  at 
Wesleyan. 
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CUL   ponders   house  dues  cut 


The  men's  swim  team  won   its  second   consecutive   New    England 
ctiamplonship  last  week,  (see  p.  8) 


ft  •K«AA«Mlr\n 


Btwa 


Last  weel<,   the  women's  swim   team   captured   the    New    England 
championship. 


by  Chris  McUermott 

Eliminating  house  social  dues 
is  a  major  proposal  belore  (he 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL).  The  committee  will 
vote  on  the  measure  after  spring 
break. 

The  CUL  approved  a 
concurrent  proposal  to  raise  the 
House  Maintenance  Tax  $10  per 
student  at  its  meeting  two  weeks 
ago. 

Currently,  every  Williams 
student  pays  a  $15  House 
Maintenance  Tax,  $5  of  which  is 
put  aside  for  building  damages. 
The  student's  house  receives  the 
other  $10  to  help  underwi'ite 
house  activities.  In  addition, 
houses  independenlly  collect 
social  dues,  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20. 

The  proposal  tjefore  the  CUL 
would  eliminate  social  dues; 
houses  would  finance  functions 
with  either  the  Maintenance  Tax 
money  oi'  on  an  evenl-by-event 
basis,  such  as  charging 
admission. 

Proponents  of  the  new  plan 
claim  that  in  many  houses,  a 
large  portion  of  house  members 
do  not  pay  dues  and  are  therefore 
excluded   from   dues-financed 

uvcuts.    fHiUSf   uctiviilCS    i^ccvvi'iie 

less  diverse  as   the  dues-paying 
subgroup  becomes  exclusive  and 
"fraternity-like." 
Opponents  of  the  proposal  cite 


practical  problem;*  that  they 
believe  the  elimination  of  house 
dues  would  create. 

"People  with  practical 
experience  in  running  a  house 
don't  think  it  will  work," 
declared  Lee  Shackleford  '80,  the 
only  member  of  the  CUL  not  to 
support  the  proposal  when  it  was 
first  brought  up. 

Shackleford  argued  that  paying 
for  functions  as  they  come  up 
would  decrease  participation, 
and  that  as  a  result  a  few  houses 
would  get  reputations  for  pulling 
off  successful  functions  while  the 
rest  of  the  houses  would  lapse 
into  inactivity.  Houses  would 
have  far  less  money  to  work  with, 
she  said. 


Toby  Smith  '81,  Fitch-Currier 
president,  was  one  of  several 
house  officers  to  attend  the  last 
meeting  of  the  CUL  and  voice 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  Smith 
argued  that  evenl-by-event 
financing  would  estrange  more 
people  and  narrow  the  range  of 
activities  even  more  than  the 
present  system  of  house  dues. 

"The  proposal  would  hurt 
diversity  rather  than  help  it," 
Smith     said. 

Nevin  House,  '81  treasurer  of 
Dodd  House,  agreed  with  Smith. 
"Social  dues  get  people  involved 
in  the  house,"  he  said.  "Cutting 
out  house  dues  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  impetus  to  get 
involved  in  the  House." 


McWhorter  wins  CC  runoff 


Darrell  McWhorter  '81 
narrowly  defeated  Jamie 
McDonald  '81  in  the  runoff 
elections  for  College  Council 
President  held  last  Thursday  and 
Friday.  McWhorter's  margin  of 
victory  was  a  mere  25  of  the  1,166 
voles  cast. 

The  Treasurer's  race  was  also 
closely  contested,  with  Russell 
PlatI  '82  drawing  5;i  more  votes 
;!-;:;■.  fcllov  'j:uidida!('  Mariii 
Praniagginre  '82. 

In  College  Council  house 
representative  elections,  the  Row 
House  representative  seat  went 


Faculty  toughens    Winter  Study   grading 


Six  students  failed  Winter 
Study  this  year  and  an  additional 
60  students  received  perfunctory 
passes,  Registrar  George 
Howard  announced  last  week. 

The  rate  of  failure  represents 
the  highest  figure  since  the  early 
years  of  Winter  Study,  Howard 
said.  Students  who  fail  Winter 
Study  are  placed  on  academic 
probation  and  must  take  a  fifth 
course  during  the  second 
semester.  Winter  Study  projects 
cannot  be  made  up. 

Last  year,  the  full  faculty  voted 
to  install  the  perfunctory  pass 
into  the  Winter  Study  grading 
system.  The  perfunctory  pass 
ostensibly  represented  the 
faculty's  desire  to  strengthen 
Winter    Study.    It    indicated    to 


students  that  they  could  no  longer 
breeze  through  with  a  sub-par 
effort  and  receive  a     pass. 

"The  faculty  is  taking  grading 
seriously,"  Dean  of  the  College 
Daniel  O'Connor  said.  "The 
greatest  threat  to  Winter  Study 
was  that  the  faculty  wouldn't 
have  confidence  in  the  program 
and  would  not  take  it  seriously. 
The  use  of  the  perfunctory  pass 
and  failure    could  change  that." 

O'Connor  said  the  more 
stringent  grading  makes  Winter 
Study  more  of  a  "real"  program. 

"The  percentage  of  students 
receiving  perfunctory  passes  and 
failures  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  students  receiving 
D's  and  E's  during  the  regular 
semester  (3  percent)."  O'Connor 


said. 

Last  year,  discussion  centered 
around  a  counterproposal  to 
create  a  high  pass-low  pass-fail 
system,  but  both  Howard  and 
O'Connor  said  the  present  system 
operates  more  effectively. 

"My  feeling  is  that  we  need  a 
negative  incentive,"  Howard 
said.  "Students  are  more  likely  to 


respond  to  an  adverse 
perfunctory  pass  on  their  record 
than  they  would  to  a  positive  high 
pass." 

Twenty  four  instructors  issued 
perfuncloi-y  passes  to  13  seniors, 
14  juniors,  15  sophomores,  17 
freshmen  and  one  exchange 
students. 


to  Jeffrey  Menzer  '82.  Dodd-Tyler 
residents  selected  John  Starr  '81 
as  its  representative. 

Ben  Labaree  '82  and  Scott 
Solomon  '81  were  elected  to  the 
Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  for  Divisions  II  and  HI 
respectively.  The  Division  I 
position  was  settled  in  the 
primary  elections  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Ann 
Morris  '81  won  the  CEP  at-large 
representative  position. 

In  the  races  for  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life 
representatives,  Susan  Murphy 
took  the  Class  of  '81  position  and 
Jim  Leonard  won  the  Class  of  '82 
spot,  both  in  closely  contested 
elections. 

The  Class  of  '81  elected  Christel 
Albritton  and  Julia  Weyerhauser 
class  representatives  to  the 
Honor  and  Discipline  Committee. 
Anne  Johnson  and  Kevin  Dryer 
were  elected  Class  of  '82 
represenlalives  to  that 
commillec,  and  Meredith  McGill 
and  Dan  Flaherty  won  HDC 
positions  as  representatives  for 
the  Class  of  '83. 


Ex-Exxon  chairman  blasts  governnnent 


Library   thefts    becoming    costly 


hy  David  Steakley 

Approximately  10,000  books, 
valued  at  over  $150,000,  are 
missing  from  the  Williams 
Library,  according  to  statistics  in 
Librarian  Lawrence  Wikander's 
1978-79  report. 

Wikander  also  concluded  that 
1.82  percent  of  the  books  in 
American  History  and  3.7  percent 
of  the  books  in  General  and  Old 
World  History,  the  two  subjects 
surveyed  in  the  1978-79  report, 
were  missing. 

Wikander  declined  lo  estimate 
the  percentage  of  books  missing 
from  the  collection  as  a  whole.  An 
application  of  the  estimated 
figure  of  2  percent  however, 
would  indicate  that 

approximately  10,000  books  from 
the  entire  collection  of  500,000 
were  unaccounted  for.  Assuming 
an  average  cost  of  $15  per  book, 
Wikander  suggests  a  theft  cost  of 
about  $150,000. 


The  report  cited  periodicals  as 
the  biggest  theft  problem. 
According  to  Wikander,  some 
magazines  are  impossible  to 
keep,  so  the  library  purchases  the 
microfilms  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Several  students  mentioned  the 
importance  of  periodicals  for 
information  on  current  events  for 
classes. 

"If  the  appropriate  periodicals 
are  suppose  to  be  there,  a  student 
should  be  able  to  rely  on  them," 
noted  Susan  Fritts  '83.  "A 
periodical  is  so  easy  to  xerox, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
entire  magazine  to  be  taken." 

"The  thing  that  annoys  me  is 
the  fact  that  the  library  stacks 
weekly  periodicals  for  months  on 
the  shelves  and  expects  them  to 
still  be  there,"  Lisa  Pope  '83  said. 
"It's  physically  impossible  to 
keep  them  there,  so  they  gel 
thrown  around  the  room  and 
Continued  on  Page  7 


by  Rich  lleiidorsoii  and 
Hoi)  lloiig 

J.  K.  Jamieson,  retired 
chairman-of-t he-board  of  Exxon 
Corporation,  emphasized  (he 
importance  of  keeping  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the 
affairs  of  the  private  petroleum 
industry  in  a  talk  given  at 
Driscoll  Hall  last  Wednesday. 

Jamieson  began  with  a  short 
lecture  on  the  history  of  the  oil 
industry,  stressing  OPEC's 
recent  impact  upon  prices  and 
supplies. 

While  he  admitted  that  the  oil 
companies  "are  reaping  benefits 
from  the  change  of  the  pricing 
system,"  Jamieson  emphasized 
that  the  OPEC  countries  "are  the 
ones  who  make  the  excessive 
profits." 

"If  the  oil  industry  is  to  be 
criticized  ( for  creating  OPEC),  it 
would  be  for  keeping  prices  loo 
low"  in  earlier  decades,  thus 
encouraging  higher  consumption, 
he  added. 

In  response  to  questions  Irom 
the  audience,  Jamieson  defended 
Exxon's  policies  regarding  the 
environment,  windfall  profits, 
acquisitions  of  coal  reserves,  and 
development  of  alternate  energy 
sources. 

Jamieson  offered  numerous 


examples  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  government  intervention  and 
red  tape  regulation  on  private 
industry,  citing  the  soon-to-be- 
passed  windfall  profits  tax  as  a 
prime  example.  When  a  student 
pointed  oul  thai  the  lack  of 
such  a  tax  would  eliminate 
compensation  for  the  poor,  who 
would  be  severely  affected  by 
higher  gas  prices,  Jamieson 
maintained  that  the  poor  should 
be  everyone's  responsibility,  not 
just  the  oil  companies'. 

A  number  of  students  voiced 
concern  over  the  environmental 
impact  of  Exxon's  extensive 
offshore  drilling.  Although 
Jamieson  acknowledged  that 
offshore  drilling  "has  a  certain 
element  of  risk,"  he  countered 
that  "long  term  environmental 
damage  has  never  been  proven." 

The  ex-chairman  advocated 
alternate  energy  sources,  staling 
that  in  Ihe  future,  "oil  will  be 
used  more  and  more  for  those 
areas  where  there  is  no 
s  u  b  s  t  i  t  u  I  e ,  "  especially 
transportation. 

Jamieson  supports  nuclear 
power  and  stressed  Ihe  need  for 
more  extensive  use  of  coal.  The 
oil  industry  holds  interests  in 
uranium  mining  and  owns 
extensive  coal  reserves. 


He  was  less  enthusiastic  about 
solar  power.  "The  best  we  can 
see  for  solar  now  is  that  it  will 
make  a  small  impact  on  energy 
supplies,"  he  said,  "unless 
someone  makes  a  massive 
lechnical  breakthrough  to  get  the 
cost  down."- 
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Dues  and  don'ts 


The  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life  (CUD  is  now  considering  a 
proposal  which  would  prevent  houses  from  charging  social  dues. 
Houses  would  instead  finance  their  functions  through  the  mandatory 
House  Maintenance  Tax,  which  next  year  will  be  raised  from  $15  to  $25. 
The  College  would  refund  $20  of  each  student's  $25  fee  to  his  or  her 
house  to  cover  the  costs  of  social  activities.  Houses  would  also  be  en- 
couraged to  charge  their  members  on  an  event-by-event  basis  to 

make  up  for  the  revenue  lost   by  eliminating  dues. 

The  proposal  seeks  to  arrest  what  is  certainly  a  disturbing  trend, 
the  growing  divisiveness  within  residential  houses.  As  more  and  more 
students  choose  not  to  pay  to  participate  in  house  social  activities, 
interaction  between  house  members  declines.  Houses  split  into  fac- 
tions, and  the  healthy  diversity  which  residential  houses  are  designed 
to  provide  turns  into  bitter  division. 

Yet  it  is  unfair  to  force  students  who  choose  not  to  participate  in  their 
house  to  fund  the  social  activities  of  others.  The  proposal  would  have 
exactly  this  effect.  Students  who  now  avoid  house  functions  will  avoid 
them  even  if  they're  paying  a  $25  House  Maintenance  Tax. 

The  CUL  should  instead  work  with  the  Housing  Committee  to  en- 
courage houses  to  expand  and  diversify  their  activities.  "Tunes"  and 
"traditional  refreshments"  don't  appeal  to  everyone.  Perhaps  if 
houses  were  to  sponsor  more  creative  and  varied  events,  dues  would  be 
easier  to  collect. 


Exam...  Name. 
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1.  Define  -the  uni  " 
verse.  Give  "three 
example 


LETTERS 


Frosh  to  make  amends 

To  (he  editor: 

Several  lollers  in  Ihe  Kecord  recently 
have  commented  on  a  food  light  in  Baxter 
and  other  acts  of  destructive  behavior.  I  do 
not  understand  why,  especially  in  the  last 
(vw  weeks,  (here  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  vandalism  on  the  campus. 

The  food  fight  in  Baxter  took  place  the 
Friday  night  of  Winter  Carnival.  Rumor 
suggests  that  one  or  more  sophomores 
toured  the  freshman  quad  the  week  prior, 
talking  it  up. 

A  number  of  freshmen  arrived  at  dinner 
at  6:00  p.m.  prepared  for  a  fight.  At  a 
prearranged  signal,  they  began  throwing 
rolls  in  Itie  north  dining  hall.  Apparently 
the  presence  of  ski  teams  from  at  least  two 
other  colleges  upped  the  ante.  When  Dean 
Roosenraad  and  I  arrived,  at  6:30,  some 
cleanup  had  already  been  done,  but  the 
scene  in  the  dining  room  was  sufficiently 
disgusting. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Discipline 
Committee,  as  well  as  le((ers  in  the 
Record,  testify  to  student  and  faculty 
concern  over  destructive  behavior  of 
which  a  food  fight  is  one  of  the  more 
childish,  embarrassing,  and  sickening 
examples.  Members  of  the  freshman  class 
will  pay  for  cleanup  costs  plus  the 
purchase  of  new  wall  decorations  for  the 
north  dining  room. 

More  importantly,  Ihe  Freshman 
Council  has  committed  the  class  to  an 
extraordinary  response  to  the  current 
College  Chest  Fund  Drive,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Class  of  1983  understands  the 
implications  of  wasting  food  and  wishes  to 
do  something  constructive.  Sincerely, 
Lauren  R.  Stevens 
Dean  of  Freshmen 

Draft  meeting  farcical 

To  the  editor: 

As  one  of  the  students  who  attended  the 
student  assembly  on  draft  registration, 
and  who  walked  out  to  help  void  the 
quorum,  I  feel  that  I  should  respond  to  the 
charge  that  I  "lack  courage."  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  organizes 
these  student  assemblies — they  used  to  be 


called  town  meetings— and  would  also  be 
classified  into  the  category  of  an  "anti- 
registration  person,"  so  from  this 
viewpoint  I  would  like  to  share  my 
IKM'sonal  views  on  the  purpose  of  the 
meetings,  and  thus  explain  my  reason  for 
leaving  the  meeting. 

As  I  see  it,  the  objective  behind  Ihe 
student  assembly  is  primarily  to  hear  the 
varying  sides  of  issues  that  seem  to  be  on 
the  minds  of  the  students  and  community. 
Resolutions  have  been  passed  (on  an  issue 
such  as  athletics)  thus  quantifying  opinion 
on  specific  aspects  of  the  issue  being 
discussed.  Students  who  hear  the  outcome 
of  such  tallies  understand  the  context  in 
which  they  are  being  presented.  Yet,  the 
main  function  of  the  student  assembly  is 
not  to  be  able  to  say  "gee,  boys  and  girls, 
lookie  here  at  our  resolution — student 
democracy  at  work!"  but  rather,  to 
provide  a  forum  through  which  students 
can  air  their  gripes  and  various  opinions. 

The  meeting  on  February  25  was 
different  in  a  very  important  sense  from 
previous  assemblies,  in  that  it  concerned 
an  issue  of  national  importance,  reaching 
far  beyond  the  ivy-covered  walls  of  dear 
old  Williams.  The  forum  was  successful  in 
thai  il  provided  an  arena  for  students  and 
faculty  to  express  their  views,  and  was 
instructional  in  that  it  illustrated  the  sharp 
polarization  of  opinion,  which  is  Ihe  main 
stumbling  block  to  successful  two-way 
discussion  or  compromise,  not  only  at 
Williams,  but  within  government  circles. 

Yet,  to  have  voted  on  any  resolution 
concerning  this  issue,  with  only  six  percent 
of  the  student  body  represented,  would 
have  been  a  farce.  I  was  told  at  the 
fjeginning  of  the  assembly  that  any 
resolution  voted  upon  and  passed  could  be 
sent  to  our  representatives  in  Washington. 
I  feel  that  the  context  of  any  such  vote 
(that  it  is  based  on  the  opinions  of  a  small 
number  of  people),  when  viewed  by  people 
outside  of  the  College,  could  easily  be 
misinterpreted  or  misconstrued.  The 
purpose  of  the  student  assembly  had  been 
fulfilled  with  a  close  of  discussion; 
passing  a  resolution  would  have  been 
meaningless,  at  best,  and  at  worst,  might 
have  lent  support  to  a  distortion  of  the  true 
picture. 
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For  these  reasons,  it  seems  that  a 
change  of  focus  is  necessary  within  the 
student  assemblies.  The  assemblies  do 
serve  a  necessary  function  in  providing  a 
forum  for  student  discussions  and  input, 
which  has  heretofore  t)een  lacking.  There 
is  no  need  to  vote  on  resolutions,  but  rather 
there  should  be  an  shift  in  focus  toward  an 
increased  awareness  of  each  other's 
opinions,  ideas  and  suggestions. 

This  might  make  students  more  open  in 
listening  to  each  other,  as  they  would  not 
feel  compelled  to  protect  the  position  they 
hold  so  as  to  pass  a  meaningless 
resolution.  A  quorum  of  one  hundred 
students  is  rather  arbitrary,  and  the  idea 
of  having  to  pass  resolutions  seems  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  counterproductive. 
But  I  think  that  a  student  assembly  where 
folks  are  interested  in  what  each  other  has 
to  say,  instead  of  which  category  they  fit 
in,  would  belter  fulfill  the  objective  we 
should  pursue.  Sincerely, 

Nob  Kauch  '80 

Kaplan  talk  questionable 

To  the  editor: 

I'd  like  to  address  this  letter  to  Ira 
Kaplan,  the  rock  and  roll  critic  who  spoke 
here  on  Wednesday  night.  I'd  first  like  to 
say  Ihank  you  and  that  I  certainly  enjoyed 
listening.  But  I  have  a  few  questions  that 
are  troubling  me  now. 

First  of  all,  how  did  you  choose  that  title, 
"Better  Living  through  Punk  Rock"?  Your 
subject  seemed  to  me  more  like  "30 
Current  Bands  and  Whether  or  Not  I  Like 
Them." 

So  what  about  living  through  Punk?  Isn't 
it  really  much  more  than  just  a 
"celebration"  (your  word)  or  old  rock  and 
roll,  more  than  just  a  disdain  for 
Supertramp?  For  the  kids  that  are  living 
Punk,  it's  the  music  plus  the  style  plus  the 
behavior  plus  the  Altitude.  It's  as  much  of 
a  full  time  job  as  being  a  Preppie. 

But  let's  look  at  these  Rockers:  why  all 
the  violence  and  vulgarity?  Is  it  more  than 
a  regression  into  man's  mean  filthy  state? 
Is  it  a  conscious  positive  (negative) 
reaction  against  something  equally  absurd 
in  the  society  they  were  brought  up  in? 
These  kids  may  "celebrate"  Little 
Richard,  the  50's,  60's,  and  Herman's 
Hermits,  but  they  are  the  young 
spokesmen  of  the  70's.  The  time  came  for 
them  to  have  their  "say",  and  they 
screamed  and  spit.  And  bragged  about 
murdering.  Was  it  all  out  of  boredom? 

You  talked  about  a  sense  of  humor  in  the 
music.  I'm  not  convinced  that  it's  all 
funny,  that  living  in  the  East  End  of 
London  with  purple  hair  and  leather 
clothes  and  broken  teeth  and  a  nasty 
hangover  is  always  funny. 

You  also  mentioned,  I'm  afraid,  that 
progress  is  obsolete.  What  if  you're 
wrong?  What  if  I  think  we  will  survive 
nuclear  fallout  long  enough  to  continue 
experimenting  with  new  ideas  in  music 
and  style?  What  if  I  think  the  Ramones 
have  already  faded  from  their  limelight? 
I'm  worried  by  your  idea  that  banging 
around  a  .stage  and  dancing  is  somehow 
more  valuable  than  conventional  "talent". 
Not  that  banging  isn'^l  fun,  but  are  you  sure 


it's  more  valuable?  Are  you  really  sure 
you  know  which  will  survive  those  "tests  of 
time"? 

This  fall  in  London,  I  met  a  Mod  at  a 
Chords  concert.  He  had  the 
"Quadrophenia"  look;  skinny  lie  and  a 
buzz  hair  cut,  a  devotion  to  the  crowd  of 
Punk  Rocker  adversaries.  But  he  bad  a 
confession — he  was  just  a  newcomer  to  the 
style.  Only  a  week  before,  he  said  to  me, 
his  hair  had  been  long.  And  green. 
Stacy  Silverslein  '81 

WFA  stresses  positive 

To  the  editor: 

Last  week's  coverage  of  the  Williams 
Feminist  Alliance  places  too  much 
influence  on  the  "negative  attitude  on 
campus  towards  the  WFA"  and  ihe 
Alliance's  alleged  preoccupation  with  its 
reputation. 

Campus  sentiment  should  be  measured 
by  events  sponsored  by  the  WFA  in  the 
recent  past,  not  occurrences  of  two  years 
ago.  Firty  percent  of  the  present  student 
body  was  not  even  at  Williams  when  the 
Dean  of  Beers  ad  and  the  notorious  library 
incident  "raised  the  issue  of  sexism  to  a 
fever  pitch."  More  recently,  students  have 
been  consistently  receptive  to  the  E.R.A. 
petition  tables  in  Baxter,  log  lunches 
sponsored  by  the  Feminist  Alliance  in  the 
past  year,  and  women's  studies  courses  in 
the  curriculum. 

Moreover,  the  Feminist  Alliance 
currently  consists  of  members  who  are 
secure  in  their  feminist  ideology  and  plan 
to  incorporate  their  dedication  to  the 
struggle  for  equal  rights  into  their  future 
careers  and  personal  lives.  We  are 
primarily  concerned  with  issues  such  as 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  battered 
women  in  Berkshire  County,  women  and 
the  draft,  pornography,  and  federal 
funding  for  abortion.  On  a  campus  level, 
we  are  more  concerned  with  women's 
studies  and  hiring  women  faculty  than  the 
appearance  of  posters  using  degrading 
images  of  women  to  advertise  school 
events. 

This  semester  the  Feminist  Alliance  is 
sponsoring  three  nationally  renowned 
feminist  speakers:  Midge  Costanza, 
President  Carter's  former  Assistant  for 
Public  Liaison,  the  highest  political 
position  held  by  a  woman  in  the  history  of 
this  country;  Robin  Morgan  writer  and 
political  activist;  and  poet  Adrienne  Rich. 
Let's  hope  that  the  Record  provides  these 
evehts  and  the  Feminist  Alliance  with  the 
positive  coverage  they  deserve. 

Sarali  Wilson  '81 

Correction 

The  Record  made  a  major  mistake  on 
my  letter  ("Strength  in  numbers")  which 
appeared  on  page  8  of  the  3-4-80  paper.  The 
last  sentence  should  have  read  as  follows: 
"Thus  the  whole  equation  is  changed,  and 
people  who  don't  trust  our  fine  government 
to  end  the  vicious  circle  of  'aggressive 
defensive'  maneuvers  which  dominate  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  can  disobey  the  law  with  a  good 
chance  that  their  refusal  to  acquiesce  in 
collective  suicide  will  not  be  in  vain." 

Andy  Levin  '82 
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Students 
must  take 
safety  lead 

b,v  Chuck  llirsch  and  Tim  Kenefii'k 

For  over  a  year,  we  have  worked  to 
understand  both  the  student  and 
administrative  perspective  on  the  issue  of 
Security  on  the  Williams  College  campus. 
We  have  spoken  with  a  number  of 
students,  College  Council  repieseiilalives. 
Security  officers  and  college 
administrators,  seeking  to  answer  two 
questions:  What  do  students  expect- 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously— from 
a  security  department?  and  what  does 
Williams  currently  offer  to  protect  its 
students'  persons  and  property? 

Bill  Wilson  addresses  the  second 
question  in  his  article.  There  have  been 
many  recent  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
department,  lis  new  director,  Kansoin 
Jenks,         arranged         direct  radio 

communication  between  Williams  guards 
and  the  town  Police  Departinenl,  hired 
more  than  100  student  monitors,  and  added 
a  new  fire  safety  van,  (which  doubled  the 
department's  mobile  fleet).  The  College 
has  also  installed  better  lighting  campus- 
wide.  Guard  Hap  Milne,  who  recently 
retired,  has  been  replaced  by  Robert 
Bleau,  age  28.  According  to  Jenks,  the 
trend  toward  employing  younger,  more 
able  officers  is  one  that  is  likely  to 
continue. 

Nevertheless,  do  students  feel  safe  here? 
Crime  and  vandalism  continues  to  plague 
the  campus.  Rooms  have  been  broken  into. 


'  'Students  desire  'safety  ' 
without  locking  doors.  ' ' 

stereos  and  other  valuables  stolen  by 
persons  from  outside  the  College.  Criminal 
tendencies  exist  within  the  student  body  as 
well,  however,  as  recent  damage  to 
Mission  Park  clearly  demonstrates.  The 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  property, 
either.  Last  semester  a  female  student 
was  accosted  by  two  men  in  a  dark  Lasell 
gym 

Although  such  incidents  seem  more 
visible  in  our  peaceful  tranquil  valley, 
their  frequency  does  not  approach  that  of 
even  a  slightly  more  urban  campus.  If  they 
can  be  prevented,  however,  they  should 
be. 

The  key  to  the  reduction  of  crime  is 
deterrence.  Naturally  a  person  will  only 
commit  a  crime  of  theft  or  vandalism  if 
there  is  little  fear  of  being  caught.  The 
College  community,  then,  must  persuade 
criminals  that  crime  is  not  likely  to  be 
successful.  Persuasion  is  primarily  a 
public  relations  problem.  All  we  need  do  to 
be  secure  is  to  project  the  image  of  a 
secure,  alert,  campus.  One  important 
foundation  of  this  image  is  an  active 
effective  and  competent  Security  force. 
Yet  Security  at  Williams  has  often  be 
subject  to  criticism  and  ridicule — at  limes 
unjustly— for  their  handling  of  crime  on 
campus.  Whatever  students  expect  from 
Security,  they  evidently  expect 
more.  The  lire-slashing  incident 
provoked  the  College  Council  into  action. 
An  ad-hoc  commillee  (the  four  peopU- 
interested)  met  and  formulated  a 
proposal.  At  that  time  (and  to  this  day) 
there  were  only  two  guards  on  duty  from  9 
p.m.  until  4  a.m.  when  that  and  most  other 
crimes  occur.  The  committee  met  with 
Dean  Roosenraad  and  Mr.  Jenks  to 
request  that  the  College  hire  two 
additional,  younger  officers.  Not  only 
would  this  action  have  doubled  the 
nighttime  force,  but  the  newcomers  would 
further  Security's  image  in  (he 
cominunity. 

The  Committee  also  proposed  a  student 
education  program  and  an  increase  in 
publicity  to  promote  public  awareness  of 
the  student's  role  in  preventing  crime. 

Roosenraad  and  Jenks  were  supportive 
and  sympathetic  but  said  that  the  decision 
to  hire  more  guards  was  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  Such  bureaucratic  power  lay 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  College's  financial 
officer.  Provost  Neil  Grabois.  So,  we 
began  a  blood-from-lurnip  process  of 
convincing  Grabois  to  spend  more  money. 


The  Provost  was  adamant,  however, 
thai  he  could  not  justify  spending  more 
money,  especially  considering  the  vast 
sums  that  had  already  tieen  spent  on 
Security  and  Security-related  matters.  He 
was  nonetheless  concerned  over  reports  of 
guards  lounging  in  the  snack  bar,  and 
generally  being  less  than  effective  on 
company  time. 

We  suggested  thai  a  formal  expression 
of  his  displeasure  might  be  instrumental  in 
revitalizing  Security,  and  changing  some 
of  Ihe  guards'  old  habits.  We  further 
suggested- along  those  lines— that  the 
administration  create  a  manual  of 
Security  Policy,  Procedures,  and 
Standards.  Mr.  Grabois  seemed  somewhat 
supportive  of  the  idea  and  suggested  Ihe 
formation  of  a  College  Council  committee 
on  Security  to  coordinate  student  input.  He 
also  promised  to  talk  to  Mr.  Jenks  about 
our  mutual  concerns  as  soon  as  possible 
and  get  back  to  us.  One  month  later,  we 
asked  Mr.  Jenks  of  his  talk  with  the 
Provost  had  been  productive.  He  replied, 
"I've  never  mel  Ihe  man."  So  we  inviled 
Mr.  Grabois  to  a  Council  meeting  to 
address  the  issue  of  Security. 

At  the  Council  meeting  the  provost  made 
his  position  clear.  He  claimed  that  the 
addition  of  two  more  guards  would  have  no 
noticeable  effect  on  a  campus  this  size. 
The  Council  argued  that  an  addition  would 
give  the  image  of  a  much  stronger  force 
and  would  serve  as  a  deterreni,  llierefore 
making  students  feel  safer.  Grabois 
retorted  "if  you  feel  unsafe  with  n  guards 
will  you  feel  safe  with  n  +  1  or  n  +  2?  Where 
will  it  all  stop?  How  many  guards  will  it 
take  for  everyone  to  feel  safe  here?"  He 
couldn't  endorse  an  increase  unless  the 
current  staff  was  working  at  full  capacity 
and  slill  couldn'l  meel  a  demonstraled 
need. 

Despite  his  earlier  concern,  he  said  that 
if  students  felt  Security'"rneffective  or  not 
performing  up  to  standards  they  should 
bring  their  complaints  to  the  Director  of 
Security  or  his  superior,  the  Dean,  such 
complaints  he  claimed  were  not  one  on  us 
at  the  College's  financial  officer.  For  some 
reason,  we  felt  that  we  had  come  full 
circle.  Perhaps  the  key  issue  in  this,  as  in 
other  student-administrative  battles,  was 
not  securily  pci-  sc,  but  Ihe  lechnique  of 
instituting  improving  changes.  The 
administration's  approach  to  this  student 
concern — and  its  frustrating  circular 
character  .  .  .  exacerbated  the  problem. 
Allernalives 

Although  his  statements  sound  like  and 
iTiay  be— typical  Adminislralinn 
rationalizations  for  bureaucratic 
parsimony,  they  had  Ihe  ring  of 'ruth.  Two 
new  guards  would  cost  the  College  at  least 
$30,000  a  year,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  the  value  of  all  articles  stolen  or 
damaged.  It  is  unlikely  that  two  guards 
and  a  concomitant  "new  image"  could 
prevent  more  that  a  portion  of  criminal 
acts  especially  without  a  major  change  in 
student  behavior. 

The  addition  of  (wo  guards  was  never 
meant  to  be  the  magic  solution  to 
security's  problems.  Yet  in  our  near  battle 

'  'Initiative  must  come 
from  the  student  body. 

with  the  administration  it  became  a 
central  issue,  perhaps  out  of  proportion  to 
its  importance. 

Jenks  is  currently  trying  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  attrition  with 
younger  guards.  This  may  not  be  the 
speediest  means  of  improving  the  force, 
but  it  is  laudible.  The  creation  of  a  manual 
of  policy  and  procedures  (e.g.,  no  coffee 
breaks  on  duty)  as  proposed  to  Neil 
Grabois  might  also  be  useful.  While  il  is 
somewhat  nauseating  to  think  of  creating 
another  CC  commillee,  il  mighl  he  useful 
in  fostering  Administrative 

accounlabilily,  devising  some  specific 
workable  plans,  and  gathering  and 
directing  student  complaints. 

Kolc  of  Students 
Although  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  Security's  inefficiencies,  il 
seems  that  Ihe  simplest  bul  most  difficult 
way  lo  make  the  campus  more  secure 
involves  student  behavior.  Jenks  says: 
"The  single  most  effective  means  lo 
prevent  Ihefl  would  be  lo  have  Williams 
known  as  a  locked  campus  "  Most  thefts 
occur    in    unlocked    rooms,     hardly    a 


surprising  fact.  Every  would-be  thief  in 
the  area  knows  that  if  you  need  money,  all 
you  need  do  is  put  on  a  Williams  T-shirl 
and  you  have  access  lo  virtually  every 
room  on  campus.  The  addition  of  a  well- 
trained  force  of  a  dozen  Aryiaii  slorin- 
troojxMs  could  not  make  1200  open  doors 
secure. 

Mr.  Jenks  would  be  happy  lo  inslilute 
the  kind  of  locked  campus  found  in  more 
urban  areas.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  lo  look 
into  sophisticated  electronic  card-key 
systenjs,  which  would  cost  thousands  of 
dollars.  Such  a  move  would  also  limit 
access  lo  dormitories.  Jenks  has 
concluded  that  students  don't  want  to 
sacrifice  Ihe  open-campus  atmosphere  of 
Williams.  Thus,  they  risk  further  crime. 

As  we  spoke  lo  many  students  here,  we 
realized  Ihal  sludenls  desire  "safely" 
without  locking  doors.  They  wish  lo  guard 
against  vandalism,  yet  often  fail  lo  file 
parly  plans.  Our  irresponsible  attitude 
towards    so    many     things    affects    our 


securily  and  how  il  is  perceived  here. 

Much  of  the  blame  rests  with  sludenls.  If 
we  demand  more  protection,  we  can't 
lx)thei'  guards  with  details  like  unlocking 
our  rooms.  The  Department  of  Security 
has  a  responsibility  lo  project  a  more 
effective  image,  bul  one  change  cannot 
proceed  without  Ihe  other. 

The  initiative,  must  come  from  the 
student  body.  If  students  feel  unsafe  here, 
II  securily  Is  a  real  issue  and  nol  a  source 
of  idle  outrage,  Ihe  first  thing  they  should 
do  is  lock  their  doors  and  remember  Iheir 
keys.  The  second  thing  to  do  is  tell  Mr. 
Jenks.  Ihe  dean  or  Iheir  CC  represenlalive 
how  Ihey  feel.  The  Administration  cannot 
possil)le  believe  Ihal  this  is  a  college 
concerned  with  safely  when,  no  matter 
what  we  say,  our  actions  betray  our 
complacency. 

Cliin-h  llirsch  'MO  anil  Tim  Kviwfick  'SO 
hvuilvd  a  College  Council  inrcslination  of 
St'curitv  l{tst   scincstcr. 


Present 
force  is 
sufficient 

by  William  A.  Wilson 

To  evaluate  elTeclively  Ihe  Williams 
College  Security  Department  one  must 
examine  its  operation  and  effectiveness 
with  a  totally  unbia.sed  mind.  People  who 
are  sincerely  looking  for  answers  to  Ihe 
security  problems  that  do  exist  on  Ihe 
campus  will  be  surprised  to  learn  Ihe 
major  causes  of  these  problems. 

The  Williams  Security  Department 
consists  of  nine  uniformed  officers,  one 
director,  one  secretary  and  three  full-lime 
dispalcher-swilchboai'd  operators.  The 
department  has  one  cruiser  operated  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  After  4  p.m 
on  weekdays,  and  on  all  weekends,  the 
department  has  for  its  use  a  van  which  is 
used  for  essentially  the  same  reason  as  the 
cruiser.  The  addition  of  this  second  vehicle 
to  the  department  has  drastically  reduced 
the  amount  of  thefts  from  vehicles  in  the 
campus  parking  lots. 

In  addilion  lo  Ihe  fulllime  slaff.  Ihe 
Security  Department  employs 

approximately  150  student  "monitors,"  55 
of  whom  are  directly  involved  wilh 
patroling  the  campus  and  dorm 
monitoring.  These  monitors  also  work  al 
special  College  functions — movies,  parlies 
and  concerts — lo  aid  security  officers  in 
minimizing  infractions  of  Ihe  rules  for  Ihe 
particular  event.  Student  monitors  are 
also  available  for  escort  services  until  2 
a. 111.  each  evening.  The  presence  of  (he 
monitors  to  help  with  many  low  priority 
tasks  gives  officers  more  time  to  s|)end  on 
Ihe  more  serious  incidents. 

It  seems  thai  functional  reorganization 
of  Ihe  Department  can  play  a  major  role  in 
increasing  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
campus  security.  Changes  take  lime,  but 
many  changes  instituted  since  Ihe 
beginning  of  Ihe  school  year  have 
decreased  campus  security-related 
problems,  the  biggest  Ijeing  Ihefl. 

The  College  swilchboard  is  now  being 
operated  by  3  fulllime  employees  during 
the  weekdays  and  operated  by  student 
employees  on  the  weekends.  Prior  lo 
September  Security  Officers  had  Ihe 
responsibility  of  manning  the  swilchboard 
from  10  p.m.  lot!  a.m.  The  officers  are  now 
on  the  campus  during  those  hours.  The 
addition  of  a  second  vehicle  has  increased 
uniformed  officer  visibility  on  campus  by 
50  percent  which  has  been  the  reason  for 
Ihe  decline  of  parking  lot  thefts.  This  also 
increases  the  response  lime  of  an  officer 
called  to  an  emergency  situation.  Portable 
radios  in  the  department  have  been 
increased  so  that  student  monitors  can 
radio  directly  to  the  securily  office  in  Ihe 
event  they  have  witnessed  any  serious 
incidents  or  intruders  on  campus. 

Since  the  '79-'80  school  year  began  the 
security  department  has  received  over 
40(K)  calls  that  neeessilaled  dispatching  an 
officer,  via  radio,  lo  a  certain  local icm  on 
campus  lo  deal  with  a  securily  related 
problem. 

So  far  this  year  the  securily  cruisers 
have  transported  over  19(K)  sludenls  to  Ihe 
infirmary  or  lo  Ihe  hospital.  The 
department  has  also  had  to  open  over  700 


rooms  for  students  who  had  locked 
themselves  out.  Transporting  the  sick  and 
injured  students  lo  the  hospital  and 
infirmary  is  one  of  Ihe  highest  priority 
calls  Ihe  department  handles,  and  a  very 
necessary  one.  The  student  niom  openings 
on  Ihe  other  hand  are  a  very  low  priority 
call  and  are  a  considerable  burden  to  the 
department. 

To  combat  the  extremely  large  number 
of  careless  room  openings  it  is  almost  a 
ccrlainiy  that  beginning  in  September 
1980,  a  $5.00  fine  will  be  levied  against  any 
student  Ihal  has  locked  him-  or  herself  out 
of  Iheir  room  more  than  once. 

If  students  would  lock  their  doors  and 
remember  their  keys  others  of  security's, 
and  students',  problems  could  be  solved  as 
well.  Ninety  percent  of  all  thefts  Ihal  occur 
in  student  dorms  and  houses  are  Ihe  result 
of  students  leaving  Iheir  rooms  unlocked 
when  they  are  not  around.  In  Ihe  past  live 
years,  there  have  been  only  a  handful  of 
Ihefl s  in  studeni  houses  where  Ihe  culprit 
physically  forced  himself  into  the  room.  It 
is  therefore  safe  lo  assume  that  the 
amount  of  these  type  of  thefts  could  be 
drastically  reduced  simply  by  relaying  to 
the  student  body  the  importance  of  being 
security  minded. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a 
siighl  increase  in  Ihefis  from  Ihe  Lasell 

William  Wilson,  a  Security  officer,  is  in 
charge  of  pulilic  information  for  the  office. 

Gym  and  Squash  Courts.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  these  thefts,  the  Security 
Department,  along  with  members  of  Ihe 
Athletic  Department,  has  insti(u(ed  new 
procedures  regarding  Ihe  placement  of 
studeni  monitors  in  Ihe  building.  There 
will  now  be  a  monitor  (under  close 
supervision)  placed  a(  all  major  entrances 
lo  Ihe  gym,  checking  I.D.'s  and  watching 
out  for  non-College  members  in  Ihe 
facility. 

The  second  mosi  common  securily 
problem  on  the  campus  is  vandalism. 
Curbing  vandalism  is  also  Ihe  hardest  of 
the  problems  to  solve.  An  acl  of  serious 
vandalism  may  take  only  a  mailer  of 
seconds,  and  there  are  no  places  on 
campus  where  il  is  more  frequent  than 
others.  The  best  asset  that  Ihe  Securily 
Department  has  lo  fight  vandalism  is  the 
student  body. 

Most  cases  of  vandalism  Ihal  are 
reported  to  the  Securily  Office  are  phoned 
in  by  students,  and  in  many  ca.ses  Ihe 
persons  responsible  are  apprehended  and 
have  lo  make  reslilulion.  The  problem  is 
however,  that  much  more  vandalism  goes 
unreported.  As  a  result  the  problem 
continues.  Student  witnesses  to  acts  of 
vandalism  are  guaranteed  total 
anonymity  in  their  report  to  Securily. 

II  has  been  proposed  that  two  Officers  be 
added  lo  Ihe  se'jurily  depart nieiil  on  Ihe  4 
p.m. -12  nudnighl  shift,  when  Ihe 
majority  of  campus  activity  takes  place. 
The  cost  of  adding  two  such  officers  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000  annually. 
Nol  only  would  this  proixis'al  be  of  great 
expense  lo  the  College  bul  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  allevialing  Ihe  existing 
problems  because  of  Ihe  reasons  given  in 
this  article. 

II  seems  much  more  logical  Ihal  the  way 
lo  reduce  these  problems  would  be  to  adopt 
a  program  I  o  make  I  he  student  body  aware 
of  weaknesses  in  Securily  and  what  they 
can  do  lo  help  for  Iheir  own  benefit  and 
Ihal  of  Iheir  fellow  students. 
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Don't  flunk  this  quiz 


For  the  connection  between  Lasell  Gymnasium  and  a  famous  Viennese  psychologist,  see  question  4  of 


Setearical  Notes 


Lampooning  the  ''real  military" 


by  .lelirey  Ni'llif^ari 
Besides  raising  American  ire 
and  strengthening  fhe  cause  of 
isolation,  the-  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  crises  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  an 
elite,  counter-terrorist  strike 
unit.  A  tough,  small,  and  battle- 
tested  group  ready  to  respond  to 
emergencies  anywhere  on  the 
glove  is  the  Pentagon's  aim  in 
assembling  what  is  termed  a 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  Who 
would  be  more  ideal  for  such  a 
force  than  the  467  generals  and 
admirals  now  on  duty  in  the 
armed  forces'' 

These  'old  soldiers'  represent 
the  cream  of  the  American 
military.  A  large  share  are 
service  academy  graduates;  they 
are  trained  leaders.  Most  have  a 
skill,  be  it  piloting  a  jet  or  naval 
vessel,  or  breaking  down  an  M-16 
rifle  at  night.  They  have 
participated  in  the  planning  of 
major  military  operations,  from 
Operation  Overlord  to  Rolling 
Thunder.  They  oversee  one  of  the 
largest  military  forces  in  the 
world  and  one  of  Iho  largest 
budgets,  procuring  all  the 
weapons  our  boys  need,  from 
Cruise  missiles  to  canteens. 

Pentagon  machinery  could  not 
function  without  them.  Why 
couldn't  they  fight  if  they  are  so 
efficient  at  manipulating  the 
bureaucratic  and  tactical  levers 
that  wage  war'?  Who  is  the  most 
logical  person  for  executing,  an 
order  than  the  one  who  gave  it? 
Leadership,  know-how,  and 
experience  are  qualities  suited 
ideally  to  a  fighting  force.  II 
would  be  wasteful  and  silly  not  to 
recruit  these  men  for  service. 
Picture  this: 


A  band  of  guerillas  kidnap  an 
American  tourist  and  family  in 
Brazzaville,  demanding  the 
release  of  jailed  revolutionaries. 
Immediately,  Task  Force 
Paunch  heaves  into  action.  Into 
limousines  for  the  ride  to  the 
airport.  Outfitted  with  clipboard, 
pen,  and  riding  whip,  muttering 
about  stopping  the  conniiunisls 
on  the  shores  of  Hawaii,  il's 
obvious  these  men  are  spoiling 
for  a  fight.  Two  planes  lake  off; 
one  for  the  generals  and  Ihe  other 
chock  full  of  strategy  charts, 
scale  niockups  of  previous 
assaults,  and  little  plastic  ships 
and  tanks. 

After  a  leisurely  lobster  lunch 
in-flight  (no  C-ralions  for  these 
boys),  Ihe  planes  land  al  Ihe  base 
camp.  The  brass  set  out  Ihe  next 
day  bright  and  early  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  cursing  mosquilos  and 
American  soflness.  (See  how  the 
sweat  glistens  on  Ihe  backs  of 
natives  hired  to  cart  in  a  four 
o'clock  snack'?)  Il's  near  dnsk 
when  the  Task  Force  arrives 
belching  and  out  of  breath  at  Ihe 
terrorist  den.  Through  a  bullhorn 
a  general  announces  Ihe  ai'i'ival. 
Peering  out  of  their  fortification, 
what  (1(1  lliese  guei-illas  see'.' 

Arrayed  before  them  is  the 
essence  of  American  authority, 
sheer,  frightening  military  force 
and  power.  Rock-jawed  and 
defiant,  fruit-salad  gleams  on 
each  chest,  the  legacy  of 
Guadacanal.  Inchon,  and  Khe 
Sanh.  There  is  enough  gold  braid 
to  lynch  the  whole  gaggle  of 
terrorists.  Tattooed  arms  nurse 
the  best  weaponry  money  can 
buy.  The  reflection  from 
mirrored  sunglasses  burns  like 
napalm.     Who     would     have     a 
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diance  against  men,  indeed, 
against  warrior  gods  like  this? 
Thei'e  is  mure  inlimidalion  in 
each  old  soldier  than  in  a 
Minuli'Mian  nuke.  Facing  dealh, 
Ihe  leiidrisis  hand  over  Ihe  da/ed 
laniily  and  surrender. 

You  wouldn't  pit  a  Little 
Leaguer  against  Ron  Guidry. 
Why  send  in  a  private  when  you 
can  have  a  genei-al'?  Thomas 
Huxley  once  remarked,  "The 
great  end  of  life  is  not  knowledge, 
but  action."  With  this  spirit  in 
mind,  lei's  move  the  real  military 
men  out  of  the  briefing  rooms  and 
into  the  choppers. 


by  .John  K.  Sctear 
Valentine's  Day  is  long  gone, 
and  with  it  the  memories  of  those 
quizzes  in  the  back  of  tacky 
magazines  purporting  to  tell  you 
how  compatible  you  are  with 
your  current  lover,  crush,  or 
house  mascot.  It  is  time  now  to 
move  on  to  other  quizzes  of  no 
intrinsic  value  from  publications 
of  dubious  quality. 

And  now  (drum  roll,  maestro), 
the  Second  Annual  Freshman 
Quiz: 

The  questions  are  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  even  by 
freshmen,  but  the  Quiz  is  open  to 
upperclassmen  as  well.  The 
questions,  much  like  life  itself, 
are  in  no  particular  formal. 
Unlike  life,  however,  you  will  find 
the  answers  at  the  end. 

(RKSTIONS: 

I )  If  all  the  while  inaterial  that 
covered  the  campus  during 
February  were  cocaine  instead  of 
snow,  what  would  be  its  street 
va  lue'.' 

21  Why  do  they  call  people  like 
Ihe  deans  and  the  provost  "the 
faculty  thai  administrates'".' 

:ii  What  lit  He-known  bumper 
sticker  was  marketed  by  a  non- 
Chuck  Hirsch  Williams  student'.' 

11  Al  which  point  during  a  lour 
of  the  campus  would  Sigmund 
Freud  burst  into  uncontrollable 
laughter'.' 

.'ii  Do  more  people  at  Williams 
know  Ihe  lyrics  to  "The 
Mountains"  or  "Louie,  Louie"? 

(>i  What  is  special  about 
February    29    in    Williamslown? 


71  Which  of  these  buildings  is 
named  after  a  Mr.  Thompson? 

a)  Thompson   Memorial   Chapel 

b)  Thompson  Infirmary 

c  )    Thompson      C  h  e  m  i  c  a  1 

Laboratory 

d)  Thomsawyer  Library 

S)  Where  were  the  "Climb 
High,  Climb  Far"  pillars 
originally  emplaced? 

a)  Entrance  to  the  Freshman 
Quad 

b)  Entrance  to  the  Berkshire 
Quad 

c)  Entrance  to  the  Raplegic 
Quad 

d)  Top  of  Hopkins  Hall  Stairs 

SETEARICAL 
NOTES 

II)  Who  owns  WCFM? 

a)  A.  J.  Moor 

b)  W.  R.  Hearst 

c)  The  President  and 
Trustees 

III)  Someone  is  a  member  ol  the 
"Cube  Club"  if  their  GPA  gets 
smaller  when  taken  to  Ihe  Ibiid 
power.  How  many  Eph|X'ople 
belong? 

a)  47 

b)  17 

c)  Tne  Hockey  Team 

d)  The  President   and   Trustees 
II)  Who  wi-ole  "Who's  Afraid  of 

Virginia  Woolf?"  shortly  after 
coming  |o  Williams  as  a  visiting 
professor? 

a)  Walt  Disney 

b)  Edward  Albee 

c)  James  MacGregor  Burns 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Grabois'  job   important  if  unheralded 


hy  Holsy  McKee 

"1  Ihink  I  know  what  the 
ProvosI  does,"  said  the  only 
sludenl  of  a  half  dozen  asked  who 
had  any  idea  al  all  of  whal  Neil 
Grabois  does  for  a  living.  "He 
handles  a  lot  of  money,  kind  of 
like  a  treasurer,"  she  ventured. 
"Ml',  (iiabois,"  she  added, 
"was    my    Freshman    Adviser." 

Foi'  someone  who  draws  up  a 
budget,  Neil  Grabois  isn't  a  very 
well-known  administrator. 

Grabois  speculated  on  the 
reasons  that  the  ProvosI  is 
among  Ihe  least  well  known 
administrators. 

"Most  of  the  other 
administrative  position  have  a 
focus  on  people  different  from 
this  focus,"  he  said.  "Some  other 
administralni's  focus  explicitly 
on  students  or  on  Ihe  staff.  The 
Provost's  responsibilities  aren't 
broken  down  that  way.  The  issues 
we  deal  with  don't  turn  on  people 
directly  but  rather  on  how  people 
use  Ihe  resources  of  the  College." 

When  asked  to  desci'ibe  the 
dulies  III  Ihe  ProvosI.  Grabois 
characterized  them  as 

"interesting  but  terribly  hard  to 
pin  down."  Basically,  the  ProvosI 


is  in  charge  of  handling  many  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the 
College.  He  draws  up  the  annual 
budget,  decides  how  to  use  the 
College's  resources,  and  wor'ks 
on  long-range  financial  planning. 
Long-range  planning  includes 
topics  such  as  faculty  salaries, 
lull  ion,  and  room  and  board 
fees,  areas  in  which  the  Provost 
only    makes    recommendations. 


Provost  Neil  Grabois  says  his 
duties  are  "interesting  but 
terribly  hard  to  pin  down." 


Name  - 


j;ity/State/Zip 
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leaving  final  decisions  to  the 
trustees. 

The  Provost  also  makes 
decisions  on  where  to  spend  the 
College's  current  resources  and 
is  responsible  for  buying  specific 
equipment  not  planned  for  in  the 
budget.  As  Grabois  puts  it,  "I 
attempt  to  use  the  College's 
resources  to  maximize  the 
quality  of  education  at  the 
College." 

According  to  Grabois,  the 
College's  financial  situation  is 
"quite  strong." 

"The  College  is  in  the  black— 
marginally— and  will  remain 
so,"  Grabois  said. 

Grabois  pointed  out,  however, 
that  tuition  will  have  to  go  up  as 
costs  rise  to  "provide  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  our 
standards  as  an  excellent 
educational  institution."  Grabois 
stressed  that  any  increases  in 
tuition  would  most  likely  be 
accompanied  by  increases  in 
financial  aid  available. 

Grabois  p'redicls  increasing 
budget  shares  for  energy  costs 
and  faculty  salaries  in  Williams' 
financial  future. 

At  present,  according  to 
Grabois,  Williams  spends  over 
one  million  dollars  a  year  on 
energy. 

"Our  only  line  of  attack," 
Grabois  said,  "is  conservation, 
and  reviewing  assiduously  any 
capital  expenditures  we  might 
make  to  provide  a  more  efficient 
operation." 

In  addition  to  his  financial 
concerns,  the  Provost  is  an  ex 
(dlitUi  member  of  the  Coinmittee 
on  Appointinents  and 

Promotions. 

Like  other  faculty  members 
serving  as  administrators, 
Giabois  continues  to  teach  one 
course  per  term.  Next  year  he 
will  take  a  year's  sabbatical, 
after  which  he  will  relinquish  his 
post  as  ProvosI  to  return  to  full- 
time  teaching. 

Grabois  came  to  Williams  in 
l%:i  as  a  mall)  teacher. 
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Jazz  band 
sparkles 

by  WillliUyniaii 

Dan  Gutwein  led  the  Williams 
Jazz  Ensemble  into  the  Currier 
Ballroom  on  Saturday  night  loi 
two  hours  of  varied  music  in  the 
big  band  tradition. 

While  tlie  band  tackled  a  bag  of 
mixed  styles  from  Herbie 
Hancock's  "Chameleon"  to 
"Moonlight  Serenade"  (thank 
you  Glenn  Miliei-).  there  was 
always  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  sense  of  spontaneous 
energy  high  and  challenging  the 
audience  with  sounds  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  band 
and  not  from  the  chart  that 
they're  reading.  Still,  at  times 
Saturday,  all  the  boys  were 
swinging  and  when  they  got 
loosened  up  and  cooking  things 
worked  very  well. 

During  the  first  set  the  band 
seemed  overly  conscious  of 
putting  all  the  pieces  neatly 
together  and  never  seemed  in  the 
groove,  although  the  last  piece, 
an  extended  suite,  W^is  tight  and 
wonderfully  expressive. 

During  intermission  Gutwein 
impressively  led  a  quartet 
through  some  tasty  melodies 
(two by  pianist.  Chick  Corea)  and 
showed  why  he  is  the  leader.  With 
some  rest,  and  a  lot  more  verve, 
the  band  returned  for  a  much 
wanner  second  set. 

Standing  out  with  fine  solo 
work  were  the  tenor  of  Joe 
Carrese  '80  and  the  crackling 
trumpet  of  John  Russell  '82.  But 
the  big  band  idiom  is  not 
primarily  about  the  soloist. 
Historically,  the  best  bands  have 
been  those  that  could  combine  the 
fire  of  spontaneity  with  the 
precise  explosiveness  of  well- 
executed  ensemble  passages, 
without  compromising  either 
quality. 

A  basic  problem  inherent  in 
playing  big  band  jazz  on  the  high 
school  or  even  small  college  level 
is  the  time  necessary  to  knot 
together  a  tight  ensemble  sound 
that  alh^ws  a  big  group  to  kick 
along  like  a  quartet. 

The  medium  of  large  group 
playing  requires  discipline, 
which  is  what  makes  it  an 
important  tool  in  learning.  In  that 
sense,  I  am  sure  that  Gutwein's 
band  is  a  smashing  success.  As 
long  as  they  keep  improvising, 
they  deserve  all  the  applause 
they  can  get. 


Elvis '  aim  still  true 


Rusty  Anderson  '81  on  bass  and  Jim  Namnoum  '81  on  sax  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Jazz  Ensemble  entertained  a  Currier  Ballroom  crowd 
Saturday  niqht.  ,,,      ,    ,  ., 


(iKTIlAPI'V  (Klvis  ('((sU-llu  and 
(lie  .Mlrui'lioiisl 

In  a  sense,  there  is  no  standout 
song  on  (iot  Happy.  In  another, 
equal  sense,  all  of  the  songs  are 
standouts.  The  strategy  of  the  LP 
seems  to  be  to  deny  its  status  as 
"an  album,"  and  to  underscore 
its  intent  of  being  just  a  collection 
of  songs,  with  no  overbearing 
thematic  or  conceptual  linkage. 

(id  llappv  is  Elvis  Costello's 
fourth  record— a  barrage  of 
melodies,  hooks,  clever 
arrangements  and  quick  riffs,  all 
designed  immediately  to  grab  tlie 
listener's  attention,  and  then  to 
disap^icar.  Of  course,  the  most 
initially  striking  thing  about  the 
LP  is  that  it  contains  ten  songs 
[X'r  side  (about  twice  the  current 
average  for  I'ock  albums).  And 
when  the  cover-sticker  proclaims 
"20  Hits!  20!!",  it  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.   Every  song  packs  a 


Williams  profs  display  modern  art  at  Clark 


bv  Peter  Hodgson 

The  Clark  Art  Institute 
recently  put  on  display  two 
sculptural  artwoi'ks,  created  by 
members  of  the  Williams  art 
department.  Tim  Cunard  and  Ed 
Epping  are  the  artists,  and  their 
respective  works  stand 
prominently  in  the  Institute's 
cavernous  entrance  hall. 

I  was  as  much  puzzled  over 
what  the  proper  interpretation 
should  be,  as  I  was  pleased  with 
the  contrast  presented  by  the 
comparison  of  this  modern 
technique  with  the  fomiMl 
mediums  prevalent  in  the 
Institute's  exhibits. 

Tim  Cunard  is  the  architect  of 
"Evaluator,"  a  twenty-foot  long 
platform,  upon  which  an  arm- 
chair moves  from  end  to  end,  by 
means  of  a  mechanized  steel 
track.  Cunard  admitted  his 
interest  in  furniture  and 
carpentry,  and  explained  that: 
"We  don't  live  in  a  one 
dimensional  world  .  .  .  you  take 
something,  look  at  it,  and 
abstract  it."  This  describes  the 
artist's  experience  in  ci'eating 
the  piece,  as  much  as  it  does  the 
viewer's  experience  when 
confronted  with  the  piece. 

This  style  can  best  be  described 
as  participatorial.  Cunard's 
intention  is  to  elicit  meaning  not 
only  from  his  own  past 
experiences,  but  also  from  the 
associations  that  we  make  to  the 
piece.  A  bond  is  thus  formed  by 
the    parallel    actions    of    the 


Janet  Rowe,  viola  and  Douglas  Moore,  cello,  were  part  of  Friday's 
Music  in  the  Round,  which  featured  a  delightful  program  ranging 
from  the  Classical  and  Romantic  to  the  Modern. 

(Mayfield) 


creator,  and  viewei'.  This  bond 
confounds  the  separation  of  artist 
and  viewer-critic  because  the  two 
perspectives  are  joined  in 
common  reflection  upon  art. 

Cunard  commented:  "I  do  not 
like  the  term  "art,"  many  times 
it  has  too  narrow  a  meaning."  Art 
always  seems  to  be  raised  on  a 
pedestal,  and  yet  the  viewer's 
experience  is  of  equal 
importance.  Cunard  calls  this 
piece  "Evaluator"  perhaps 
because  it  stands  as  the 
culmination  of  the  parallel 
exiwrienees  of  the  artist,  and  the 
viewer.  The  artist  offers  his 
comment  on  art  in  his  creation; 
we  formulate  ours  by  confronting 
that  work. 

Ed  Epping  calls  his  piece 
"Echoes  Chamber."  It  consists  of 
two  wooden  boxes,  six  feel  high, 
and  eight  feet  square,  in  which 
different  materials  combine  to 
loi'ni  the  hidden  reality.  The 
boxes  a  re  joined  in  the  middle,  by 
two  sets  of  three  stairs,  facing 
each  other.  This  brings  the 
viewer  to  a  location  in  the  center 
ol  llic  piece,  where  he  is  able  to 

Symphony  to 
feature  pianist 

Garrick  Ohlsson,  the  1970  lirsl 
prize  winner  of  the  Chopin 
International  Competition  in 
Warsaw,  will  play  Brahm's  Piano 
CoiKcrlo  .\i).  I  ill  I)  .Minor  with 
the  Berkshire  Symphony  on 
Friday,  March  14  at  H::!0  p.m.  in 
Chapin  Hall. 

Described  in  (iramapliiine  by 
Roger  Wimbush  as  "a  gentle 
giant  with  fingers  of  steel  or 
velvet  as  the  mind  of  the 
musician  dictates,"  Ohlsson, 
born  in  White  Plains,  New  York 
in  1948,  had  already  taken  first 
prize  at  the  Montreal 
International  Competition  and 
the  Busoni  Award  at  Bolzano, 
when  he  became  the  first 
American  ever  to  win  the  Chopin 
prize. 

Following  a  recital  at  Alice 
Tully  Hall,  the  New  York  Times 
critic  Harold  Schonberg  wrote. 
"Romantic  pianism,  as  practiced 
by  its  greatest  exponents,  was  an 
aristocratic  art,  and  Ohl.ss(m's 
pi'rformances  have  that  kind  of 
aristocratic  approach.  There  was 
never  a  dull  moment,  thanks  to 
his  big  style  and  the  sheer  finish 
of  his  playing." 

Benjamin  Britten's  Young 
Pcisnn's  (iiiide  to  the  Orchestra 
and  Berlioz's  Overture  to  "Les 
FiaiK-.ruges"  will  complyle  the 
program,  the  third  in  the 
orchest  ra's  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  season. 


observe  the  secrets  of  the  boxes. 

Epping  is  greatly  interested  in 
archaeology,  particularly 
concerning  the  mystery  of  time 
past  that  is  elicited  by  visible 
forms  of  the  immediate  present. 
Fact  is  the  physical  form  that  is 
presented  to  us,  illusion  is  the 
interpretation  that  it  inspires. 
The  physical  entity  affirms  a 
hisloi-ical  past,  and  yet,  by  its 
immediate  form,  condemns  past 
reality  to  illusion. 

Epping  portrays  this 
dichotomy  explicitly  in  the  work. 
There  is  a  division  into  two  boxes. 
The  first  has  a  while-base  flooi\ 
with  short  wire  strands  sticking 
out  from  it.  Epping  described  this 
medium  as  "self-referential." 
The  materials  are  meant  to  infer 
nothing  more  than  their  physical 
identity.  They  are  facts  that 
Continued  on  Page  7 


deft  punch,  and  then  is  gone 
Ix'lore  vou  can  ask  what  it  was 
called.  " 

Elvis'  two  chief  influences  on 
(■e(  Happy  are  Motown  ("I  Can't 
Stand  Up  for  Falling  Down,"  "I 
Stand  Accused")  and  reggae. 
Following  his  production  of  the 
Specials'  first  LP,  Elvis  seems  to 
have  picked  up  some  of  that 
group's  reggae-ska  appeal.  The 
interplay  between  the  Jackson  5- 
esque  "Love  for  Tender"  and  the 
reggae-pop  of  "Human  Touch" 
brings  an   exhilarating   charge. 


MODERN  MUSIC 


There  are  other  things 
hap()eiiing  on  the  album  as  well. 
"Beaten  to  the  Punch"  is  as  out- 
and-out  a  rocker  as  Elvis  has 
ever  recorded.  The  ballad  "New 
Amsterdam"  flows  with  quickly- 
breathed  sentiment.  The  slower 
"Riot  Act"  is  as  beautiful  as 
almost  anything  on  Abbey  Koad. 
On  all  of  the  tracks,  the 
Attractions  are  freer  and  more 
present  than  ever,  proving  their 
simultaneous  instrumental 
diversity  and  intensity. 

The  record  closes  on  a  high- 
beat,  with  "High-Fidelity,"  again 
a  reminder  of  the  pre-concept 
album,  pi'e-quadrophonic  days  of 
rock  recording.  All  in  all,  (iet 
Happy  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
New  Wave,  in  that  its  twenty 
songs  (most  around  two  minutes 
in  length)  will  keep  other 
important  new  artists  mindful  of 
the  values  of  brief,  compact, 
hook-laden  compositions.  Elvis 
Coslello  has  yet  to  let  his  listeners 
down,  and  on  his  latest  LP  he 
issues  a  call  not  only  to  "gel 
happy,"  but  to  "get  delirious." 
— I,arrv  Sissoii 
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V^CFhA   raises   funds  ^^^^^^m 

5?^ 


WCKM,     the    non-coninuMcial 

Colk'ni'   i;i<ii()   slatidii,    roceiidy 

raised    $1,300    l)y    selling    show 

sponsorships,      according      lo 

WCFM  treasurer  Brad 

Adams  '82. 

Federal  Communicalions 
Conunissioii  (FCC)  regulations 
allow  WCKM  lo  announce  the 
name  ol  the  sponsor  once  per 
hour  only.  The  station  is 
forbidden  lo  give  the  location  of 
the  sponsor  or  lo  endorse  its 
products  or  goods. 

t..ocal  businesses  pay  about  $15 
a  semester  lo  sponsor  an  liour  of 
time  on  the  radio. 

The  station  decided  to  sell 
sponsorships  in  order  to  raise 
money  lo  renovate  Ihe  production 
studio.  "The  current  production 


room  equipment  belongs  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,"  joked 
Adams. 

Adams  stressed  that  WCFM's 
sponsoi'shit)  program  is  perfectly 
legal.  He  said  Ihat  the  sponsor 
announcements  are  comparable 
lo  those  on  PBS  or  public  radio. 

If  the  FCC  detected  any 
violations  in  WCP'M's  opei-ations, 
Adams  said  they  would  probably 
issue  a  warning. 

"But  it's  not  very  likely  there 
will  be  any  violations,"  Adams 
said.  "The  station's  lougliest 
critics  are  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  station." 

Local  businesses  have 
responded  very  favorably  lo  the 
station's  new  program,  he  said. 
"We've  had  such  success  this 
year  that  we'll  almost  certainly 
continueihe  program  next  year," 
said  Adams. 


^  Recyclers 
mobili 


Recycling  bins,  such  as  this  one  in  the  Greylock  Quad,  are  part  of  a 
recent  recycling  drive  coordinated  .by  Connie  Leach  '80. 


Quiz  tests  students  on  key  Williamsiana 


The  Williams  College  radio 
station,  WCFM,  recently  added  a 
line  about  reading  show  spon- 
sorships on  the  air  to  Its  rules  and 
regulations.  (Buckner) 


Continued  from  Page  4 

d)  Robert  George  L.  Waile 

12)  When  did  intelligent  life  last 

exist  at  AmhersI  College'? 

a)  1822 

b)  1914 
d)  1962 


ANSWERS: 

II  The  gross  national  product 
of  Botswana. 

2)  Because  if  they  called  them 
"the  administi'ators  who 
facilitate,"  the  FTC  would  have 
an  airtight  false  advertising  case. 

:!>  "The  Universe:  Love  it  or 
Leave  It  ". 


I I  Upon  seeing  the  gymnasiuin 
clock  tower. 

•')!  "The  Mountains."  Not  even 
the  people  who  sing  it  know  Ihe 
words  to  "Louie,  Louie." 

III  February  29  is 
Williamslown's  own  holiday. 
Hedgehog  Day.  The  pel 
hedgehog,  kepi  in  the  Outing  Club 
office  because  il  is  as  yel 
unhousebroken,  is  I'eleased  from 
its  hedge.  If  it  does  not  see  its 
shadow,  there  will  be  no 
February  29  for  another  loui' 
years. 

71  a,  I),  and  e  are  all  correct. 
This  is  the  only  question  with 
more  than  one   correct  answer. 


AXON'S 
s^ffldiOSCOFiiS 


What's  forecast  for  your  day? 
Dial  New  York  direct! 

AxiBS  (March  ZZ-ApvH  20) 1-212-936-5050 

Tanrns  (April  21-May  21) 1-212-936-5151 

Gemini  (May  22-Jiine  21)  ....  1-212-936-5252 

Cancer  (June  22-July  23) 1-212-936-5353 

Leo  ( Juiy  24-Aug.  23) 1-212-936-5454 

Virgo  (Aug.  2'tSept.  23) 1-212-936-5656 

Libra  (Sept.  24-Oct.  23) 1-212-936-5757 

Scorpb  (Oct.  24rNov.  22) 1-212-936-5858 

Sa£ittarill8  (Nov.  23-Dec.  21) . .  1-212-936-5959 
Capricorn  (Dec.  22-Jan.  20) . . .  1-212-936-6060 
iU[liarill8  (Jan.  21-Feb.  19). . . .  1-212-936-6161 
Pisces  (Feb.  20-March  21)  ....  1-212-936-6262 


Hear  your  horoscope 
in  a  minute. 

Monday-Friday 
8a.m.-5p.m....43(t! 

Sunday-Friday 
5p.m.-ILp.in.  ..27$ 

Sunday-Friday 
llp.m.-8a.m.  ..17<|! 

Sunday 

8  a.m.-5  p.m. ...  17$ 

Saturday 

AUday m 

Tax  not  Included 

•A  servtoe  mark  of 
Horo80opeB-By-Phone,  Inc. 


(g)  New  England  Telephone 


but  I  refuse  to  call  tlic  rest  of  the 
test  "single  multiple  choice" 
even  if  the  Math  department  does 
have  a  course  called  "Basic 
Complex  Analysis." 

HI  d,  but  so  many  visitors 
suffered  heart  attacks  that  it  was 
moved. 

:ii   e.  but  keep  an  eye  on  a. 

I II J  a  is  the  Pomona  random 
number;  b  is  the  lesser-known 
Williams  random  number;  and  t 
is  not  a  force  lo  tangle  with.  This 
leaves  d. 

Ill  b. 

I-']  This  is  a  trick  question,  as 
intelligent  life  has  never  existed 
at  Amherst  College.  The  correct 
answer,  c  (  "never"),  is  not  listed 
in  the  choices. 


American  Cancer 
Society 


Uli 


hy  Mark  O'Connor 

In  recent  months,  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  permanent 
recycling  program  on  the  (College 
campus  has  gained  momentum. 

.Since  fall,  (Bonnie  Leach  '80  has 
coordinated  the  program. 

After  studying  recycling 
programs  through  a  grant  fi'om 
the  Center  for  Environment 
Studies,  decided  to  nnplement 
her  ideas  on  a  campus-wide 
basis.  The  results,  she  said, 
"have  been  very  positive." 

The  program  emphasizes  the 
need  for  individuals  to  organize 
their  recyclable  goods.  Each 
residential  house  has  an  area 
designated  lor  the  collection  of 
glass  bottles,  aluminum  cans  and 
newspapers.  There  are  also 
boxes  in  Baxter  Hall  for 
discarded  "junk  mail." 

When  the  presently  depressed 
market  for  recyclable  goods 
improves,  the  aluminum  will  be 
sold  to  a  buyer  in  North  Adams, 
as  will  the  paper  products. 
Students  and  workers  from 
another  Williamstown  recycling 
organization  will  combine  their 
glass  for  deposit  at  the  municipal 
garage. 

Lack  of  funding  and  hesitant 
cooperation  from  the  College  has 
slowed  Ihe  program's    progress. 

Both  the  College  Council  and 
the  administration  were 
approached  for  money  but  have 
yet  to  respond.  The 
administration  has  also  declined 
to  make  available  a  truck  to 
tianspoi't  the  collected  goods  to 
Noi'th  Adams. 

To  date,  Leach  and  her  six 
volunteers  have  been  kept  busy 
with  large  amount  of  cans, 
bottles  and  papers.  Continued 
success  however,  will  depend  on 
whether  students,  as  volunteer 
Mike  Miller  '82  said,  "take  this 
excellent  opportunity  to 
parlicipale  actively  in  saving 
energy." 


WILUElir 


jk9C9 


In   the    rugged   mountains   of   Wyoming    and   Washington, 
NOLS  is  teaching  the  essential  skills  of  backcountry  living. 


On  the   Alaskan  artic  tundra 
and  the  grasslands  of  Kenya, 
East  Africa,   NOLS  students 
are  learning  the  challenges 
of  enjoying  and  preserving 
tfie  wild  lands  of  the  eartfi. 

For  fifteen  years  THE 
NATIONAL  OUTDOOR 
LEADERSHIP   SCHOOL    has 
trained   wilderness    leaders 
for  most  of  the  major  out- 
door programs  in  this 
country.  Today,  the   unique 
non-profit  educational  center 
offers  over  30  different 
backcountry  courses  which 
range   in  length  from  2 
weeks   to  3  '/i    months. 

If  you  want  to  LEARN 
WILDERNESS   this    summer 
send  for  your  free  copy  of/;J 
the  1980  NOLS  catalogue 
of  courses.  _ 

COLLEGE  CREDIT 
AVAILABLE  f 


Write:   NOLS  Dept.  J 

Jf^  P.O.   Box  AA 

6^  LANDER,  WYO  82520 
^      ^  or  call    (307)    332-4381 
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Punk  rock  authority  visits   Williamstown 


An  estimated  $150,000  worth  of 
books  and  periodicals  have 
mysteriously  disappeared  from 
Sawyer  Library  according  to  a 
1978-79  report.  (Mayfield) 


bySallv  Bruwii 

The  man  is  Ira  Kaplan,  not  a 
comic  by  trade  though  you  might 
think  so  from  listening  to  him. 
"I'm  really  glad  I'm  here.  I  came 
up  from  New  York  on  Amtrak. 
Like  I  said  I'm  really  glad  that 
I'm  here.  Home  is  the  Spencer 
Arms  Hotel,  my  room  is  so  small 
the  cockroaches  are 

hunchbacks." 

He  is  a  writer.  He  writes  all 
about  new  wave  music  lor  the 
Solio  Weekly  News  and  Croani 
magazine  to  name  a  few.  Kaplan 
has  a  sense  of  humor  about  his 
work.  "Why  did  the  punk  cross 
the  road'?  He  was  safety-pinned 
to  a  chicken." 

He  came  to  Williamstown 
Wednesday  to  give  a  lecture  on 
"Better  Living  through  Punk 
Rock."  Three  cases  of  Falstaff 
set  the  mood  as  fifty  people  came 
to  be  "cool." 

Kaplan's  talk  explained  why 
Linda  Ronstadt  can  never  be 
punk  even  though  she's  trying: 
"How  do  I  make  you,  how  do  I 


niake-you  .  .  .'?",  and  why  the 
Knack  are  Punk  even  though  all 
critics  are  trying  to  disown  them. 
New  Wave  involves  the  self- 
conscious  realization  that  rock  at 
its  best  is  trash,  he  explained. 
The  great  rock  and  roll  of  the  50's 
by  artists  such  as  Chuck  Berry  is 
not  pretentious.  It's  crude  ballsy 
even.  It  was  cleaned  up  by  the 
white  performers  of  the  60's, 
"taken  from  the  crotch." 

It  stopped  being  fun  with  "Sgt. 
Pepper,"  he  said.  The  Beatles 
stopped  being  rockers  in  an 
attempt  to  become  artists.  The 
music  all  had  to  be  original, 
innovative  and  of  great  social 
import.  Groups  like  Yes  and 
Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer  look 
up  the  crusade,  writing 
symphonies.  "Don't  tell  me  that 
anyone  of  you  thinks  ELP  enjoy 
performing." 

What's  wonderful,  special,  and 
fun  about  New  Wave  is  the 
recognition  of  the  relevance  of 
trash,  he  continued. 


Magazines  vanish  from  library— 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tak^.    For    a    current    events 
paper,      you      need      current 
magazines,"  she  stressed. 

Replacing  certain  stolen  items 
can  be  extremely  expensive, 
according  to  Wikander.  For 
example,  a  year's  subscription  to 
"Chemical  Abstracts"  costs 
$4,500. 

"We  discover  about  65  percent 
of  the  theft  through  inquiries," 
Wikander  said.  "Of  course  what 
we  want  is  for  people  to  ask  for  a 
search  if  they  can't  find  a  book. 
Then  we  find  out  right  away  if  the 
book  is  gone  or  just  charged  out." 
Library  personnel  usually  make 
a  quick  effort  to  replace  a  book 
upon  discovery. 


Asked  about  the  possibility  of 
electronic  monitoring  at 
Williams,  Wikander  observed 
that  it  proably  would  not  be  worth 
it. 

"You're  looking  at  an  initial 
installation  cost  of  $10,000,  plus  7 
cents  per  item  in  the  collection," 
he  said.  "But  then  you've  only 
protected  about  one  half  the 
items.  Periodicals  would  still  get 
ripped  off." 

Wikander  also  said  that 
alternatives  to  directly  walking 
off  with  a  book  could  produce 
worse  destruction  within  the 
library.  Students  at  schools  with 
electronic  theft  detectors  have 
been  reported  to  rip  pages  out  of 
books  as  well  as  throw  them  out 


of  the  window.  Saywer  Library 
also  has  too  many  doors  for  such 
a  system  to  be  effective,  he 
pointed  at. 

"The  people  here  are  pretty 
good  about  it,"  stated  Wikander. 
"A  lot  of  books  come  out  of  the 
residential  houses  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  many  of  the  books 
are  not  gone  forever." 

The  annual  return  of  these 
books,  however,  does  not 
alleviate  the  present  frustration 
on  the  part  of  a  student  needing 
soecific  research  material. 

"Every  time  I  do  a  research 
paper,  at  least  three  or  four  of  the 
five  books  I  need  are  missing," 
said  Eric  McDonald  '8L  "It's 
infuriating." 


HARVARD 

this  summer 


Harvard  Summer  School 

The  nation's  oldest  summer  session 
offers  a  full  range  of  open  enroll- 
ment liberal  arts  courses  and  pre- 
professional  programs  along  with 
access  to  the  University's  outstand- 
ing libraries,  museums,  athletic  facil- 
ities and  calendar  of  culhoral  activities. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Education 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  day 
and  evening  courses  in  more  than 
30  liberal  arts  fields,  including 
intensive  foreign  language  classes. 
Four-week  graduate  courses  and 
eight-week  evening  programs  in 
education. 


Iw  Harvcurd 
Summer  School 

of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
of  Education 


Ih'tml  I'lili,  ti>^  s,  li,'lfir-liii<ini,!!i'ilii  ('n-yntitrv  itllilrlit  -  i>r  iiMli'' 


Pre-Professional  Offerings 

Basic  courses  as  preparation  for 
careers  in  medicine,  law  and  business. 

Special  Programs 

Six-week  Dance  Center  and  Career 
Strategies  Workshop. 

Academic  Calendar 
June  23- August  15 

For  further  information 

Return  the  coupon  below  or  contact 
Harvard  Summer  School,  Dept.33 
20  Garden  Street,Cambridge,  MA  02138. 
Telephone;  (617)  495-2921 

I    Please  send  Harvard  Summer  School  catalogue  I 

I    and  application  for:  I 

'    D  Arts  &  Sciences  and  Education  ' 

ID  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  I 

D  Serondary  Sciiool  Student  Program  | 
n  Dance  Center 


Stale Zip  _ 

Return  to  hiarvard  Summer  Scliool, 

Oepartmenl  .1.1     20  Garden  SI 

Camliridge,  MA  021.18 


I 

.J 


The  originators  of  Punk  rock— 
Patti  Smith,  Television,  Talking 
Heads  and  the  Ramones— all 
know  where  they  are  coming 
from  and  their  music  represents 
an  attempt  to  get  back  there. 

Kaplan  said  that  the  first  time 
he  saw  Patti  Smith  perform  she 


dedicated  a  set  to  Ed  Sullivan, 
" the  fat herof  Rock  and  Roll,"  and 
sang  an  old  Rolling  Stones  song. 
The  Ramones  are  an  example 
of  a  perfect  Punk  band,  he  said, 
adding  "and  if  any  of  you  don't 
like  the  new  album  I'll  talk  to  you 
later." 


Clark  displays  modern  art 


Continued  from  Page  5 
define  the  reality  of  immediate 
physical  existence. 

"The  second  box  contains 
materials  that  are  "made  into 
something  else."  According  to 
the  artist,  they  "address  an 
image  that  is  an  illusion."  Sand- 
paper texture,  rock-brown  walls, 
a  centered  hole  in  which  are 
placed  sticks  and  rocks;  these 
materials  create  the  illusion  of 
timeless  existence.  In  this  box  it 
is  illusion  that  defines  the  reality. 

This  piece  is  constructed  in  a 
"narrative  context":  materials 
are  transferred  from  one  box  to 
the  other,  and  thus  the  wire 
strands  echo  the  wood  logs.  The 
viewer  is  given  a  central  position 
for  observation,  from  which  to 
experience  the  mystery  that  is 
created  in  the  dialogue  of  the  two 
boxes:  between  the  fact  of  the 
material,  and  the  illusion  created 
by  the  image.  Epping  would  refer 
this  dichotomy  between  fact  and 
illusion  to  the  entire  concept  of 
art.  He  would  have  us  question 
whether  art  exists  solely  as  the 
immediate  form,  or  also  as  the 


historical  process  identified  in  its 
creation. 

Cunard  and  Epping  have 
created  two  sculptures  that 
would  question  our  own  concept 
of  art.  Does  the  artist  define  art 
through  his  work,  or  is  its 
meaning  found  through 
association  to  our  past 
experiences?  The  over-riding 
moral  is  that  the  artist  and 
viewer  are  joined  together  in 
reflection  upon  art,  brought 
about  by  the  independent  reality 
of  the  artwork. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Typist  needed  for  psych  thesis 
interesting  topic!  Call  Melissa 
AAechem  x  2750. 

UNIVERSAL    WORSHIP 
SERVICE 

Dances,  Chants,  Readings  from 
the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Lorastrian, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Islamic 
traditions. 

March  16  and  30 

at  7:30  PM 

UNITARIAN  FELLOWSHIP* 

HOUSE 

1 143  STATE  RO/^D 


Tonight 

SENIOR  NIGHT 

Discounts  for  all  card-carrying  seniors 

Wednesday 

CHRIS  BASKIN 

9:30  - 12:00 


Financial  Assistance 
1980-81 

All  Students  currently  receiving  financial 
assistance,  and  all  others  wishing  consideration  for 
the  coming  College  year,  must  secure  applications 
as  follows: 

Class  of  1983— Attend  Required  Meeting 
(choice  of  March  17,  18,  19  at  7:00  P.M.  in  Hopkins 
Hall  Room  11)  which  will  last  approximately  45 
minutes. 

New  Applicants — Same  procedure  as  Fresh- 
men— see  above. 

Class  of  1981  and  1982  Renewals— Pick  up  in- 
structions and  forms  in  Financial  Aid  Office  in 
Hopkins  Hall  between  March  10  and  20,  No  Later. 
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Swimmers  capture 
New  England  title 


by  Dave  Amik'ke 

Outseoring  its  nearest 
competitor,  479-325,  the  men's 
swim  team  captured  its  second 
consecutive  New  England 
Championship  last  weekend  at 
Springfield.  The  Victory  was 
Coach  Carl  Samuelson's  second 
in  two  weeks;  last  week,  the 
women's  team  took  its  first  New 
England  title. 

It  was  the  ever-dependable 
freshmen  distance  swimmers 
Rob  Bowman,  Jeff  Mook,  and 
John  McClellan  who  started  off 
the  scoring  spree  Thursday  night 
by  placing  third,  fourth  and 
twelfth  in  the  meet's  opening 
event.  Combined  with  the  points 
scored  in  the  400  IM  by  Gordan 
Cliff  '81,  Bryan  Volpp  '80  and  Ben 
Aronson  '83,  all  of  whom  qualified 
for  the  Nationals,  this  put  the 
Ephs  solidly  in  the  lead.  The  800 
freestyle  relay  of  Mike  Regan  '82, 
Keith  Berryhill  '81,  Bowman  and 
Mook  swam  away/  from  the  field 
to  victory  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  Ephs  New  England  victory. 
Williams  had  incredible  depth 
in  each  event,  particularly  in  the 
50  yard  freestyle,  where  Mark 
Weeks  '83  won  the  consolation 
final  and  qualified  for  the 
Nationals,  Bill  Beckett  '80  took 
tenth  and  senior  co-captain  Tom 
Beckett  blazed  to  a  strong  third 
place. 

In  the  200  fly,  Aronson  and 
Frank  Fritz  '83  stroked  to  ninth 
and  eleventh  place  finishes? 

In  the  200  backstroke  Dave 
Amlicke  '80,  Gordon  Cliff,  and 
Burke  Miller  '81  scored  big  points 
with  their  second,  fourth  and 
twelfth  place  finishes.  In  the 
process,  Amlicke  broke  Cliff's 
recent  school  record  and  became 
the  first  Williams  baekstroker  to 
break  the  two  minute  mark. 

The  Ephs'  depth  showed  again 
in  the  200  freestyle  as  Regan  and 
Mook  placed  well  in  the 
championship  heat  and  Berryhill 
swam  to  tenth  in  the  consolation 
round.  All  three  have  qualified  to 
swim  the  event  again  at  the 
Nationals. 

Aronson  knocked  six  seconds 
off  his  best  time  to  place  fifth  in 
the  200  IM  giving  him  a  third 
individual  event  for  the 
Nationals.  Volpp  took  five 
seconds  off  his  time  to  place  11th. 
Jim  Stockton  '83  performed 
very  well  in  the  one  meter  diving 
event,  and  was  the  first  Williams 
diver  since  Mike  Goff  '80  in  1974 
to  make  the  top  twelve.  Both 
Stockton  and  Bill  Kelley  '81  have 


qualified  for  the  Nationals  in  that 
event. 

Friday  night's  activities 
concluded  with  the  finals  of  the 
400  yard  medley  relay.  Williams 
swimmers  Amlicke,  Dave 
Rowley  '83,  Goff  and  Beckett  got 
off  to  a  blistering  start  but  had  to 
settle  for  third  place  behind  BU 
and  Amherst. 

Regan  took  fifth  in  the  100  free 
and  Weeks  followed  with  13th, 
Mook  and  Bowman  took  fifth  and 
eighth  in  the  500  free,  and  all  four 
of  these  freestylers  will  go  to  the 
Nationals,  Fritz  swam  to  ninth 
place  in  the  100  fly,  and  was 
followed  by  Goff  in  13th  place, 
while  Rowley  took  ninth  in  the  100 
breaststroke. 

The  team  has  qualified  15 
swimmers  and  will  be 
represented  in  all  18  events  at  the 
Division  III  Nationals  next 
weekend  in  Pittsburgh. 

Amlicke  Wins  Muir  Award 
The  Robert  T.  Muir  Award  is 
given  each  year  to  the  senior  in 
the  New  England  league  who  has 
scored  the  most  points  during  his 
four  years  at  the  New  England 
Championships.  The  award  was 
first  given  in  1967  to  Williams 
swimmer  Richard  Williams.  The 
(rophy  returned  to  Williams  last 
year  when  Dan  Cameron 
captured  the  award. 

Dave  Amlicke  won  the  coveted 
award  Saturday  night  in  the 
awards  ceremony  at  the  meet. 
Amlicke  won  the  100  yard 
backstroke,  placed  second  in  the 
200  yard  backstroke  breaking  the 
school  record  set  by  Dan 
Cameron  the  year  before  and  was 
part  of  both  the  400  yard  medley 
and  free-style  relays.  He  has 
qualified  for  the  Nationals  in 
three  individual  events  including 
the  50  yard  freestyle  and  will  be 
part  of  all  three  relays  at  the 
Nationals  next  week. 

Sainiielsun  Wins 
Coach  of  the  Year 
Coach  Samuelson  and  the  team 
when  in  addition  to  their  New 
England  victory,  Samuelson  was 
presented  with  the  New  England 
Coach  of  the  Year  Award.  The 
award  is  voted  upon  each  year  by 
the  coaches  in  the  league. 

By  far  this  year  was 
Samuelson's  most  successful.  He 
simultaneously  guided  both  the 
men's  and  women's  teams  to  7-1 
dual  meet  records  and  New 
England  Championships.  With 
eight  women  and  15  men  having 
qualified  for  Nationals,  both  of 
his  teams  stand  to  place  well  at 
the  Nationals. 


Spring  sports  practices  began  last  week  as  athletes  evaded  the  rain  and  cold  In  Towne  Field  house. 
....  r       I  I  r  (Pynchon) 

Winter  sports  prove  rull  of  surprises 


by  Steven  ICpsteln 

ODE  TO  A 
WINTKK  OF  SURPRISES 

The  winter  breezes  have  subsided 
And    spring's    upon    us,    I've 

decided. 
Winter's  gone,  it's  left  our  gaze 
At  least  for  one  or  two  more  days. 
So  since  the  weather's  bound  to 

get  worse 
I  think  I'll  Effuse  in  springtime 

verse. 
Since  the  winter  season's  done 
Some  titles  lost  and  others  won 
Take  it  from  a  man  who  criticizes 
It's  been  a  winti'r  of  surprises. 
B-Ball  started  with  a  slurry. 
Then  Coach  Tong  began  to  worry 
Things. were  goin'  quite  O.K. 
Till  an  ankle  fallered  on  Steve 

O'Day 
From    there    the    trouble    soon 

began 
We   lost    the    sophomore   Fuzzy 

Man 
Still  Deaiio  and  Lewis  did  what 

they  could  do 
We  won  a  few,  we  lost  a  few 
Bo  Derek  got  the  team  inspii'ed 
They     readied    for    Dartmouth, 

aimed  and  fired 
They  won  the  game  and  stole  the 

scene 
And   ruined   the  ending   for   the 

Ivy's  Green. 
But  then  came  February's  chill 
That      dampened      all      their 

roundball  skill 
This   team   so   strong   had    new 

disguises. 
It's  been  a  winter  of  surprises. 
The  women  cagers  started  slow 
But  still  momentum  had  to  grow 
Soon  it  wasn't  really  boring 
To  discern  which  Dancewitz  was 

scoring. 
I  still  need  more  than  a  rhyming 

dictionary 
To  tell  Terry  from  Anne  or  Anne 

from  Terry. 
Soon  I  became  a  B-Ball  fan 
Of  the  passing  of  Grady  and  shots 

of  Van  Klan. 


The  defense  held  tight,  it  had  no 

leaks 
Its  strength  was  led  by  captain 

Weeks 
And  freshman  Evans  couldn't  fall 
When  she  traded  in  her  spiking 

for  a  basketball. 
They    astounded    the    fans    and 

maybe  the  reffs 
With  a  30  point  drubbing  of  the 

Lady  Jeffs. 
It    was    said,    "Their    defense 

paralyzes" 
It's  been  a  winter  of  surprises. 

EPHUSIONS 

The  pucksters  seemed  to  have  a 

ration 
Of   the   key    factor — motivation. 
When    it    showed    up    on    the 

Chapman  ice 
The  hockey   outcome   sure  was 

nice 
But  when  it  left  the  team  felt  free 
To  exhibit  mediocrity. 
The  Norwich  team  they  met  with 

desire 
Calabro  aimed,  Calabro  fired 
And  when  the  smoke  cleared  the 

crowd  would  see 
The  team's  initial  victory. 
Middlebury  and  Amherst   faced 

our  team 
And    once    again     we    reigned 

supreme 
But    the    last    few    games    we 

couldn't  win 
Despite    the    play    of    freshman 

Finn. 
The  women's  opponents  tried  to 

stall  'em 
From   getting   into    the   scoring 

column. 
But   finally    they   changed   their 

helpless  role 
And  started  scoring  many  a  goal. 
The  team  left  Troy  feeling  kind  of 

high 
After  posting  a  shutout  at  R.P.I. 
The  game  was  a  rout,  not  much  of 

a  thriller 
Thanks  to  the  netplay  of  goalie 

Miller. 


Pratt  captures  significant  lead  in  IM 


by  Brian  Gradle 

With    the    completion    of    the 
winter    intramural    competition. 


Pratt  House  has  surged  to  a 
commanding  23  point  lead  in  the 
current  standings.  A  victory  in 
the  hockey  competition  coupled 


Current  IM  Standings 


1.  Pratt 

75ptS. 

6.  Sage 

28V4  pts 

2.  Bryant 

52pts 

7.  Gladden 

27 V2  pts 

3.  Dodd 

45ptS. 

8.  E.F.L. 

27 '/4  pts 

4.  Williams 

42ptS. 

9.  Tyler 

25  pts 

5.  Morgan-W. 

32pts. 

10.  Prospect 

24  pts 

Results  of  Winter  Competition 

Hockey 

Skiing 

1.  Pratt 

20pts. 

1.  Dodd 

15  pts. 

2.  Williams 

13pts. 

2.  Williams 

13  pts. 

3.  Morgan-We. 

llpts. 

3.  Bryant 

llpts. 

Faculty 

llpts. 

4.  E.F.L. 

9  pts. 

4.  Sage 

9ptS. 

5.  Mills 

7  pts. 

Bryant 

9ptS. 

Basketball 

' 

1. 

Tyler 

20pts. 

2. 

Pratt 

ISpts. 

3. 

East-Lehman 
Prospect 

13pts. 
13pts. 

4. 

Morgan-W. 

llpts. 

5. 

Carter 

lOpts. 

with  a  second  place  finish  in 
basketball  gave  Pratt  35  points. 
Bryant,  which  has  accumulated 
52  points  to  Pratt's  75, 
maintained  its  second  place 
position  on  the  basis  of  a  fourth 
place  showing  in  hockey  and  a 
third  place  in  skiing. 

Teams  rounding  out  the  top  five 
are  Dodd,  with  45  points; 
Williams,  with  42  points;  and 
Morgan-West  with  32  points. 

In  skiing,  Dodd  took  the  team 
victory  while  John  Downey  '82 
from  Bryant  took  home  the 
individual  crown.  Dodd  received 
15  points  for  its  labors,  while  the 
IM  program's  highest  ranked 
freshman  team,  Williams, 
received  13  points  for  second 
place. 

Leading  the  skiing  contingent 
from  Dodd  house  were  Alex 
Keusseoglou  '81,  who  finished  in 
fourth  place  overall,  Carl  Tippit 
'80,  who  finished  fifth,  and  Matt 
Cole  '80. 

There   were   no   surprises    in 


hockey  as  the  tough  Pratt  team 
rolled  to  victory  and  20  points. 
The  freshman  were  surprisingly 
tough  on  the  ice.  Williams  picked 
up  13  points  for  its  second  place 
showing  while  Morgan-West 
earned  11  points  by  tying  for 
third. 

The  faculty  picked  up  11  points, 
and  its  only  points  of  the  year, 
with  a  third  place  tie  in  hockey. 
Fourth  place  in  hockey  was  a  tie 
between  Sage  and  Bryant,  who 
each  received  9  points. 

In  basketball,  Tyler  picked  up 
20  of  its  25  points  by  virtue  of  a 
victory  over  Pratt  in  the  finals. 
Pratt  house  received  15  points. 
Others  in  the  top  five  include 
E.F.L.,  Prospect,  Morgan-W.  and 
Carter  house. 

The  IM  season  will  commence 
this  spring  with  volleyball. 
Softball  is  also  on  the  agenda. 
Two  activities  that  were  rained 
out  in  the  fall,  tennis  and  golf,  will 
also  be  part  of  the  spring 
program. 


They  ended  as  winners  rather 

than  waiters 
A  happy  conclusion  for  the  lady 

skaters. 

The  swim  teams  had  the  most 

success 
For  no  teams  lost  their  matches 

less 
The    New    England    Champions 

they  were  crowned 
And  not  one  Ephman  was  lost  or 

drowned. 
The  women's  team  swam  fairly 

well 
Only  nine  school  records  fell 
The  team  was  led  by  star  Liz  Jex 
Who  claims  that  I  don't  like  her 

sex 
But  well  keep  that  dispute  clear 

out  of  my  rhymes 
'cause     she's     New     England 

Champ  3  times. 
Kat  by  Hudner  caused  a  sensation 
With  her  quite  fishy  imitation 
Racing  the  50  free  and  doing  that 
In  less  than  25  seconds  flat. 
And  before  I  forget  to  touch  all 

the  bases 
The  team  won  all  the  relay  races. 

The  men's  team  also  did  as  well 
As    all    other     New    England 

swimmers  fell 
Forbackstrokers  it's  good  advice 
Not  to  mess  with  Richard  Weiss 
In  this  team's  depth  there  is  no 

lack 
For  Gordon  Cliff's  quick  on  his 

back 
Also  in  the  hero's  role 
Came  Alport,  Kiernan,  Amlicke, 

and  Cole. 
But  I'll  make  one  criticism  if  I 

dare 
I'd  love  to  know  who  styles  their 

hair. 
Both  squads  did  well,  didn't  drink 

much  chlorine 
Oh  what  a  successful  winter  it's 

been. 

Finally  to  the  final  beast 

I  mention  at  last,  but  never  at 

least. 
The   women    squashers    showed 

they  were  alive 
With    a    national    ranking    of 

number  five. 
They  could  stroke  and  swat  and 

smash  and  slam 
Much  to  the  joy  of  Renzie  Lamb 
The    team's    best    player    vvas 

Becky  Chase 
But    Hansen  and   Reifler   were 

there  just  m  case. 
The  team  was   successful,  with 

much  depth  to  back  it. 
They  showed  Brown  and  Colby 

that  squash  was  their  racquet. 

Finally  we  finish  and  get  to  the 

men 
Who    were    disappointed    not 

winning  again 
To    our    greatest    upset,    and 

Amherst's  great  glee. 
We    couldn't    pull    out    a    sixth 

straight  Little  3. 
Thus  qnuth  coach  Sloane,  a  man 

we  admire 
"The  teain  didn't  play  with  as 

much  true  desire" 
And  so  we  fell  short  where  we 

usually  win 
What  a  year  of  surprises  it  truly 

has  been. 
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Directions  for  housing 

At  Williams  we  live  in  luxury.  Upperclassmen  are 
guaranteed  a  single  room,  usually  with  a  living  roomnear-by 
and  a  dining  hall  not  much  farther.  We  can  choose  from  a 
rich  variety  of  housing  options,  from  Mission  Park  to  Perry- 
Bascom  and  all  the  alternatives  in  between. 

But  good  housing  means  more  than  hig  rooms,  efficient 
dining  halls,  comfortable  living  rooms  or  soundproof  walls. 
Luxurious  housing  isn't  necessarily  good  housing. 

Good  housing  should  encourage  friendship,  late  night 
arguments,  intellectual  discussion.  It  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  bend  with  numerous  lifestyles.  It  should  feel 
natural. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  Williams  could  im- 
mediately improve  its  housing  system.  First,  the  College 
should  create  more  co-op  houses.  Each  year  the  demand  for 
this  alternative  increases,  and  there  are  never  enough  spots 
to  go  around.  With  the  growing  cost  of  off-campus  living,  the 
demand  for  co-op  is  sure  to  skyrocket  in  years  to  come.  Co- 
ops keep  students  living  on  campus,  but  give  them  the  control 
over  their  lives  they  feel  they  need.  This  year  the  College 
added  two  new  co-ops.  Next  year,  it  should  add  more. 

There  should  also  be  more  co-ed  entries  next  year. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  experiment  has  worked;  freshmen 
men  and  women  are  mature  enough  to  live  comfortably 
together.  In  fact,  they're  often  more  mature  when  they  do 
live  together.  Williams  as  well  as  Sage  next  year  should 
include  two  co-ed  entries. 

Finally,  the  College  should  take  a  chance  on  the  proposal 
now  before  the  CUL  to  mix  suites  of  freshmen  in  with  up- 
perclassmen. Such  an  experiment  would  work  well  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad,  where  freshmen  and  upperclassmen 
already  live  near  each  other.  For  freshmen,  living  with 
upperclassmen  would  be  intellectually  stimulating  as  well  as 
socially  maturing;  for  upperclassmen,  the  experiment  might 
well  prove  rejuvenating. 

We're  lucky  to  have  the  housing  we  do  at  Williams.  We'll 
be  even  luckier  if  the  College  moves  in  these  proposed 
directions. 

A.M. 
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The  history  of 
Williams  housing 


by  Karin  Keitel 

When  Ephraim  Williams  founded 
his  college,  he  began  with  only  one 
building— West  College.  Soon,  the 
College  began  to  expand.  With  a 
grant  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  East  College  was 
added  in  1789. 

Expansion  was  slow  in  the  early 
1800's,  with  the  addition  of  only  the 
South  Building,  now  called 
Fayerweather,  in  1842. 

By  1833,  Kappa  Alpha,  the  first 
Williams  fraternity  was  established 
on  West  Main  St.,  near  the  present 
location  of  the  Treadway  Inn.  The 
frat  is  fabled  to  be  founded  by 
accident.  "A  group  of  students 
ventured  to  Schenectady  in  1833  in 
search  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  charier 
but  returned  to  Williamstown 
bearing  instead  Kappa  Alpha  keys," 
Professor  Frederick  Rudolph 
explains  in  his  book,  Mark  Hopkins 
and  The  Log. 

The  fraternity  movement 
expanded,  settled  at  Williams,  and 
quickly  determined  a  criteria  for 
entry  into  its  societies.  "As  for 
membership  criteria,  an  1836  note 
suggested  just  one  question:  'Would 
you  want  your  sister  to  marry  him? ' ' 
Rudolph  recounts. 

The  next  major  College  building 
project  was  begun  in  1882.  For  a  cost 
of  $82,000,  the  College  constructed 
Morgan  Hall,  named  after  the  donor 
of  the  funds,  ex-Governor  of  New 
York,  E.  D.  Morgan.  The  new 
dormitory  was  lauded  in  a  Harper's 
Weekly  magazine  feature  as  "one  of 
the  largest,  most  complete,  and 
substantial  edifices  of  its  kind  in  the 
country." 


The  building  was  originally 
planned  to  house  75  students  and  a 
janitor  and  his  family  in  a  basement 
apartment.  The  suites  contained  two 
bedrooms  and  a  shared  study. 
Harper's  marvelled  at  the  use  of 
steam  heat  and  the  provision  of 
"modern  comforts  and 

conveniences." 

The  hall's  design  was  another 
subject  of  praise:  "The  village 
street,  with  its  undulating  lines,  its 
double  row  of  elms  on  each  side,  its 
closely  cut  grass  plots  and  absence 
of  yard  fences,  presents  a  pretty 
rural  scene  such  as  is  often  met  with 
the  old  country.  The  new  dormitory 
is  therefore  designed  in  an  Old 
English  style,  which  partakes  of  a 
somewhat  Dutch  character  with 
picturesque  gables  and  broad 
windows." 

This  new  building  was  to  prove  its 
designers  wrong  in  1904:  Morgan 
was  not  fireproof,  and  in  1904  the 
building  was  ravaged  by  flames. 
The  College  rebuilt  it  the  following 
year.  That  same  year  Berkshire 
Hall,  now  called  Fitch  House  was 
built. 

Fraternities  began  to  speckle  the 
campus  during  the  early  1900's.  In 
1908,  Chi  Psi,  now  Spencer  House, 
added  its  chapter  house  to  the 
campus.  The  Record  lauded  it  as  a 
"Colonial  Mansion  with  fireproof 
design." 

Three  years  later  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
now  Weston  Language  Center,  was 
moved  400  feet  back  from  the  street. 

The  College  begun  a  spurt  of 
construction  in  1909  with  the  addition 
of  Williams  Hall.  Sage  Hall  and 
Continued  on  Page  3 
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Continued  from  Page  2 
Lehman  were  added  in  1923  and  1928. 
Williams  Hall  was  the  subject  of 
controversy  and  dissatisfaction. 
"The  exterior  appearance  of  the 
building  is  most  attractive  and  any 
possible  bareness  has  been 
handsomely  relieved  by  the 
decorative  balconies,"  the  Record 
commented  in  October  of  1911. 

But  the  new  occupants  were  less 
concerned  with  the  facade  than  the 
conveniences  it  lacked. 

"Much  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  by  the  men  rooming  in  the 
dormitory  over  the  great 
inconvenience  of  having  no  lavatory 
equipment  whatsoever  except  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  in  the  basement," 
the  Record  reported. 

Interestingly,  and  some  would  say 
appropriately,  Williams  Hall  was 
built  on  a  field  called  Monastery 
Field.  Sage  was  added  just  a  few 
years  later,  on  the  site  of  the  College 
tennis  courts. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the 
housing  on  campus  until  the  reform 
of  the  fral  system  in  the  early  1960's. 
Students  circulated  a  petition  in  the 
spring  of  1961,  which  proposed 
something  similar  to  the  present 
system.  The  petition  asked  the 
College  administration  to  assign 
sophomores  to  houses.  The 
petitioners  said  they  hoped  the 
rooming  groups  would  be  formed  so 
as  "to  promote  diversity  of  interests 
and  backgrounds." 

The  petition  also  contained  the 
famous  "teeth  clause,"  which 
asserted  the  fifty  signers  would 
leave  their  rooms  if -no  constructive 
action  were  taken  by  February. 

President  John  E.  Sawyer 
announced  a  committee  to  study 
frats,  however,  and  none  of  the 
signers  had  to  evacuate. 

In  March  of  1%3,  the  standing 
committee  presented  its  first 
report:  the  next  freshman  class 
would  be  fed  and  housed  by  the 
College  for  all  four  years.  New 
facilities  would  be  readied  by  1%5. 
And  by  1966-1967,  all  undergraduates 
would  be  out  of  frats. 

By  the  end  of  1963  over  half  the 
frats  had  decided  to  lease  their 
properties  to  the  College.   And  in 


1968,  the  trustees  voted  to  abolish  the 
remaining  six  fraternities. 

The  new  housing  system  brought 
the  sound  of  construction  back  to  the 
campus.  A  new  dining  hall,  dubbed 
the  "Berkshire  Hilton,"  for  its 
architecture,  was  constructed  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad.  The  quad,  the  first 
of  the  new  housing  groups  called 
"social  units,"  was  ready  for  its  first 
members  in  the  fall  of  1963. 
Applications  numbered  124,  20  short 
of  the  144  capacity. 

Spring  vacation  of  1964  saw  the 
demolition  of  Greylock  Hall,  which 
stood  where  the  Greylock  Housing 
Complex  now  stands.  The  36 
students  housed  there  were  offered, 
among  other  things,  free 
transportation  of  their  belongings  to 
new  houses  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  class  cuts  in  the  pre- 
vacation  moving  period. 

The  $2.7  million  Greylock  complex 
was  completed  in  1965.  Original 
plans  called  for  a  snack  bar  and  tri- 
level  lounge  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  dining  building.  Dinner  was 
originally  to  be  served  by  waiters, 
rather  than  in  cafeteria  style. 

Plans  for  Mission  Park  were 
announced  in  1968.  The  original 
plans  called  for  houses  organized  on 
a  floor  basis,  rather  than  by  vertical 


entries.  Explaining  the  unusual 
design  of  the  halls,  an 
Administration  spokesman  said, 
"instead  of  having  straight  hospital- 
like halls,  the  architects  designed 
the  corridors  to  'snake  down  like  a 
little  street  in  an  old  European 
town."  Separate  dining  rooms  were 


Scott  Baker  '65  and  John  Davis  '67 
were  two  of  the  first  to  move  into  the 
Greylock  Quad  back  in  1965. 

(Williamsiana) 


also  planned  to  approximate  Row 
House  dining. 

The  complex's  first  occupants 
were  not  content  with  the  design. 
Students,  pointing  to  the  difficulty  in 
meeting  comfortably  with  new 
house  members,  proposed  turning 
the  top  floor  of  Dennett  into  a 
common  room.  A  living  room  and 
bedroom  would  become  a  TV  room, 
while  a  snack  bar  and  game  room 
would  replace  the  other  bedrooms. 
The  College  rejected  the  proposal. 

Coeducation  brought  different 
housing  problems  to  the  College.  The 
first  upperclass  women  were  housed 
in  Goodrich,  Goodrich  Annex, 
Doughty  and  Lambert.  Women  were 
also  placed  in  Row  Houses  vacated 
by  men  moving  to  Mission  Park. 
And  freshmen  females  also  began 
living  in  Sage,  "a  scheme,"  the 
Record  mused,  "which  would  make 
for  an  extremely  interesting  water 
fight  during  the  opening  days  of 
school." 

In  February  1971,  the  Student 
Housing  Committee  plan  which 
created  the  present  system  of  Row 
Houses  was  approved. 

After  three  years  of  speculation, 
planning  and  negotiation,  the 
College  obtained  the  "old  Williams 
Inn,"  and  Dodd  House  was  born. 


Transfer  process  raises  doubts 


by  Eric  Schmilt 

Over  two  hundred  students 
applied  for  house  transfers  last 
week,  demonstrating  the  increasing 
desire  among  the  student  body  to 
experience  different  living 
arrangements  while  al  Williams. 

The  220  transfers— one  of  the 
largest  groups  ever — are  a  dramatic 
increase  over  last  year's  140 
applicants  for  transfer,  and  a  far  cry 
from  the  dozen  students  who 
attempted  to  transfer  ten  years  ago, 
when  transfer  policies  were  much 
more  rigid. 

"The  tremendous  variety  in  the 
physical  plant  and  the  present 
(transfer)  system  give  people  the 
opportunity  to  move  around," 
Director  of  Student  Housing  Charles 
Jankey  said. 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  after 
their  sophomore  year  fill  out  an 
application  listing,  iti  order  of 
priority,  15  of  the  16  residential 
houses.  The  omission  of  one  house 
insures  the  student  will  not  receive 
his  least  desirable  choice.  People 
may  apply  together  in  groups  of  up 
to  four. 

The  Dean's  Office,  in  cooperation 
with  the  house  presidents, 
determines  the  number  of  students 
who  will  be  living  on-campus  in  the 
fall.  After  each  house  places  its 
returning  juniors  and  seniors,25  per- 


cent of  the  remaining  house  space  is 
reserved  for  incoming  sophomores. 
Before  these  beds  are  actually  filled, 
the  Housing  Committee  grants  the 
requests  of  transfer  students.  Last 
year  was  the  first  year  transfer 
studenis  requests  were  handled 
before  Freshman  Inclusion. 

In  the  actual  transfer  process. 
Associate  Dean  Cris  Roosenraad 
reads  out  each  application,  selected 
from  a  randomly  ordered  lis!.  Each 
house  president  is  responsible  for 
preparing  a  list  of  acceptable 
transfers  (i.e.,  if  Agard  house  had  a 
large  percentage  of  returning  senior 
men,  it  would  not  accept  senior  men 
transfers). 

Inevitably,  by  the  end  of  the  entire 
process,  there  are  more  students 
than  there  are  beds,  and  between 
sixty  and  one  hundred  people  go  on 
waiting  lists.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  College  places  these 
students  in  rooms  vacated  by  people 
who  for  various  reasons  decide  not 
to  attend  Williams  in  the  fall. 

This  process,  which,  according  to 
Jankey,  the  Housing  Committee 
adopted  four  years  ago,  adds  a  risk 
factor  to  the  transfer  procedure. 
Once  a  student  submits  a  transfer 
request,  he  is  essentially  placing 
himself  in  limbo  until  assigned  to  a 
house.  If  he  fails  to  receive  his  first 
choice,    he    is    not    guaranteed    a 


position  in  his  former  house. 

In  the  past,  the  College  had  a 
transfer  policy  that  amounted  to  a 
"no-lose"  proposition  for  students:  a 
student  not  receiving  his  first  choice 
could  remain  in  his  former  house. 

"This  created  the  situation," 
Roosenraad  said,  "where  a  student, 
who  was  95  percent  satisfied  where 
he  was,  would  attempt  to  transfer  to 
a  house  where  he'd  be  97  percent 
satisfied." 

UndcK  the  "no-lose"  system, 
record  numlx-rs  of  transfers  filed 
applications.  This  prompted  the 
College  and  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD  to 
examine  the  policy  and,  eventually, 
lo  switch  to  the  present  system. 

Traditionally,  certain  houses  have 
had  much  higher  turnover  rates 
than  other  residential  units.  While 
Row  Houses  and  Greyl(x;k  continue 
lo  represent  the  first  choice  of 
upperclassmen  (see  corresponding 
low  turnover  figures  in 
accompanying  table),  the  exodus  of 
sludenls— predominantly 
sophomores— from  Mission  Park 
and  the  Berkshire  Quad  lends 
credence  to  the  "typical"  housing 
scenario:  sophomore  year:  Mission 
Park  or  Berkshire  Quad:  junior- 
senior  years:  Greylock  or  Row 
Houses. 

Continued  on    Page  9 
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Freshman  co-ed  living  moves  to  Quad 


by  Ann  Morris 

The  "experiment"  in  freshman  co- 
ed living  that  began  two  years  ago  in 
Morgan  Hall  this  year  became  the 
normal  way  of  life  for  more  than  100 
freshmen.  And  most  of  them  agree 
that  co-ed  living  is  more  "natural." 

Creating  a  "more  relaxed, 
comfortable  and  natural" 
atmosphere  for  freshman  was  the 
intent  of  seniors  Sally  Brown  and 
Eric  Scheye  when  they  first 
proposed  the  "Morgan 

Experiment  "  to  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD  two 
years  ago. 

"I  lived  in  Currier  overflow  my 
freshman  year,  so  there  were  guys 
living  in  my  building,"  Brown 
explained.  "You  learn  more  about 
living  that  way;  it  relaxes  a  lot  of 
stereotypes." 

The  plan  she  and  Scheye 
suggested  would  have  turned  two  of 
Morgan's  four  entries  co-ed  by  floor. 
The  CUL  approved  the  plan  instead 
for  all  of  Morgan. 

Problems  in  the  experiment 
resulted  from  an  uneven  balance  of 
men  and  women  within  entries.  In 
Middle  West,  for  example,  there 
were  17  men,  two  male  JA's,  and  six 
women,  who  were  housed  on  the  top 
floor.  In  Middle  East  there  was  a 
similar  imbalance. 

This  year  the  proportions  are 
much  more  equal,  in  Morgan  and  in 
the  additional  two  co-ed  entries  in 
Sage.  "It  just  makes  no  sense  to  put 
six  women  in  an  entry  and  call  it  co- 
ed," said  Dean  of  Freshmen  Lauren 
Stevens. 

"Our  very  limited  experience  with 
co-ed  entries  shows  that  the 
numbers  of  men  and  women  need  to 
be  the  same,"  he  said,  adding  that 
the  number  of  co-ed  entries  on  the 
Quad  next  year  will  depend  on 
whether  an  equal  balance  can  be 
maintained. 

Stevens  explained  that  since  the 
Admissions  Office  no  longer  targets 
for  a  specific  number  of  males  or 


Co-ed  freshman  entries  encourage  feelings  of  togetherness. 


(Prasad) 


females,  the  Dean's  Office  can't 
plan  living  arrangements  much  in 
advance.  "We'll  adjust  the  number 
of  co-ed  entries  in  the  Quad  as  the 
numbers  come  in,"  he  said. 

"Most  of  the  co-ed  entries  have 
gone  well  this  year,"  he  continued. 
"I'm  in  favor  of  co-ed  freshman 
living,  but  since  some  prefer  single 
sex,  we  ought  to  protect  their  rights 
too." 

"There  always  has  to  be  the  option 
for  single  sex  entries,"  agreed  Karin 
Best  '80,  a  JA  in  the  Morgan 
experiment  last  year,  and  the 
originator  of  the  plan  to  expand  the 
experiment  to  Sage. 

"But  adding  co-ed  entries  isn't  so 
much  a  question  of  numbers,"  she 
said.  "Anyone  who  wants  to  do  it  can 
make  it  work.  Planning  co-ed  entries 


just  takes  a  little  time,  and  the 
willingness  to  think  creatively." 

JA's  in  this  year's  co-ed  entries 
say  the  problems  they've  faced  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  presence  of 
both  men  and  women  in  their 
entries.  Overall,  co-ed  living  has  led 
to  a  much  more  "mellow" 
atmosphere. 

"You  don't  get  the  cattiness  you 
sometimes  get  in  an  all-women's 
entry,"  said  Morgan  West  JA  Lisa 
Hosbein. 

"And  there's  not  this  big  male 
identification  thing,"  added  Yashi 
Belash,  a  JA  in  Morgan  East. 

Morgan  freshmen  seem  to  agree 
with  their  JAs,  "There's  not  as  much 
pressure  this  way,"  said  Heidi 
Halleck  '83.  "Co-ed  entries  relieve 
tension.  They're  also  not  as  rowdy." 


Living  in  some  other  Ivory  Towers 


by  Priscilla  Cohen 
Amherst,  MA.:  A  recent  report  at 
Amherst  recommended  that 
freshmen  housing  be  abolished.  The 
three  all-freshmen  dorms  "do  not 
create  a  healthy  environment,"  the 
report  stated.  Apparently,  the  four 
dorms  which  now  accommodate 
students  from  all  classes  have  a 
more  "natural"  atmosphere. 

Ninety  five  percent  of  Amherst 
students  reside  on  campus.  Two 
hundred  and  twelve  of  these  1522 
people  have  rooms  in  a  fraternity. 


The  rest  live  in  coed  or  single-sex 
dorms. 


Brunswick,  Me.:  After  living  with 
freshmen  for  a  year,  Bowdoin 
students  pick  rooms  through  a 
lottery  system  in  which  seniors  have 
priority. 

They  can  choose  among  the  11 
dormitories  or  the  four  college- 
owned  garden  apartment 
complexes.  At  present,  ^12  people 
use  these  60  apartments.  Or  they  can 


opt  to  live  in  a  fraternity  or  off- 
campus. 

"The  sense  of  camaraderie  in 
Wood  house  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  Bowdoin  fraternity  I  lived  in  last 
year,"  says  Christian  Pappas  '81,  on 
exchange  here  for  a  year. 

Providence,  K.I.:  Seventeen  percent 
of  Brown  undergraduates  commute. 
The  rest  of  the  students  live  in  the 
new  quadrangle-type  dormitories  or 
other  residences  with  suites.  Single- 
sex  and  coed  housing  is  available. 
Continued  on  page  8 


"From  the  experiences  I've  found 
here  I  don't  see  why  all  entries 
shouldn't  be  co-ed,"  commented 
Matt  Lynch  '83,  another  Morgan 
resident. 

Yet  JA's  and  freshmen  in  single 
sex  entries  point  to  many 
advantages  of  their  type  of  housing. 
Many  cite  difficulties  in  adjustment 
and  in  talking  with  JA's  of  the 
opposite  sex  as  reasons  why  they 
prefer  single-sex  living. 

"My  freshmen  are  happy  they're 
not  in  a  co-ed  entry,"  said  Sage  E  JA 
Phil  Darrow.  "They  seem  to  feel 
that  coming  to  Williams  is  hard 
enough;  it's  easier  not  to  have  to 
deal  with  women  living  right  there 
with  you  too. 

"The  camaraderie  in  a  male  entry 
seems  to  work  pretty  well,"  Darrow 
added.  "It's  not  a  negative  thing  that 
needs  to  be  broken  into." 

There  is  a  similar  sort  of 
camaraderie  within  all-female 
entries,  according  to  many 
freshman  women.  "We're  all  very 
crazy  and  spontaneous,"  one 
member  of  a  single  sex  entry  said. 
"If  we  were  co-ed,  people  might  tend 
to  be  more  inhibited." 

"Co-ed  entries  tend  to  be  more 
soap-operaish,"  she  added. 

In  Lehman,  where  the  two  single 
sex  entries  tend  to  become  very 
close,  freshmen  and  JA's  agree  that 
turning  co-ed  wouldn't  change  very 
much.  "We  have  the  same  kind  of 
relationships  in  Lehman  as  the  co-ed 
entries,"  said  Bee  Fuller  '83.  "It's 
like  all  of  Lehman  is  one  big 
family." 

In  East  and  Fayerweather,  the 
relationships  between  floors  and 
sexes  tend  not  to  be  as  close. 
"There's  a  lot  more  mixing  in  the 
vertical  entires,"  said  Jan  Lin  '81,  a 
resident  of  Fayerweather  second 
floor.  "In  Fayerweather  there's  a 
kind  of  sexual  stratification."  Lin 
said  that  he  would  like  to  have  a 
female  JA,  and  proposed  that  all 
freshman  entries  turn  co-ed. 

Sherri  Nelson,  a  JA  in  co-ed  Sage 
C,  stressed  the  need  for  more  than 
two  co-ed  entries  on  the  Quad.  A 
freshman  in  her  entry  agreed.  "It's 
hard  to  get  to  know  girls  outside 
your  entry,"  shesaid.  "If  there  we^e 
more  co-ed  entries,  girls  would  have 
to  make  an  effort  to  go  outside  their 
entries  to  make  friends." 

"It's  just  important  that  they  give 
all  freshmen  a  choice,"  noted  JA 
Blake  Wilkies.  "Personally,  I  think 
the  atmosphere  in  a  single  sex  entry 
is  looser,  more  comfortable. 

"But  at  guest  meal  time,"  he 
added,  "some  of  the  guys  here  do  get 
pretty  nervous." 
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Are  row 
houses  a 
luxury? 

by  Itii'h  Henderson 

For  the  last  few  months  the 
Committee  on  the  80's  has  studied 
the  possibility  of  closing  Row  House 
dining  halls.  In  April  the  committee 
will  present  its  recommendations  to 
the  trustees. 

The  committee  is  weighing  the 
savings  that  would  result  from 
eliminating  what  a  Uecord  editorial 
last  semester  called  "an 
unnecessary,  inefficient,  and 
expensive  luxury." 

[Proponents  of  Row  ■  House 
living  argue  the  savings  are 
insignificant  when  compared  to  such 
Row  House  advantages  as  the 
variety  of  housing  options  it 
represents,  and  the  additional 
enticement  to  prospective  students 
it  offers. 

"The  committee's  report  is  not 
even  in  a  drafting  stage,"  said 
Associate   Dean   Cris   Roosenraad. 

Many  people  are  under  the  false 
assumption  that  Row  Houses  and 
Row  House  dining  cost  more  to 
operate  than  larger  facilities  like 
Greylock  or  Mission  Park. 
According  to  Food  Services,  Row 
House  dining  costs  no  more  than 
cafeteria  dining.  Only  one  main  dish 
is  served,  and  such  extras  as  soda 
machines  and  I.D.  card  checkers 
are  eliminated. 

Row  Houses  themselves  have  been 
accused  of  being  energy-inefficient. 
An  energy  survey  posted  in  Baxter 
earlier  this  year  ostensibly 
confirmed  this  belief  when  it 
revealed  that  Fort  Hoosac  House 
cost  over  $200  more  per  student  for 
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Garfield  House  was  recently  renovated,  at  substantial 
cost  but  with  pleasing  results.  Is  the  trade-off  worth  it? 

(Buckner) 


You  won't  find  the  wood  panelling  or  carpeted  stairs  of 
Wood  house  in  Mission  Park. 


energy  than  the  next  most  expensive 
housing  complex. 

The  survey  was  extremely 
misleading.  It  neglected  to  mention 
the  amount  of  energy  used  in 
dormitory  dinning  halls  such  as 
Driscoll  and  Mission  Park,  while 
basing  the  energy  costs  of  feeding  60 
students  upon  the  Fort's  15  students. 

The  chart  below,  which  takes  into 
consideration  dining  hall  costs, 
shows  that  Row  Houses  are,  on  the 
average,  more  energy  efficient  than 
both  Greylock  and  Mission  Park. 
The  chart  shows  Mission  becomes 
the  inordinately  expensive  housing 
complex,  using  twice  as  much 
energy  per  student  as  Spencer- 
Brooks  house,  even  though  the  latter 
boasts  a  "luxurious  and  wasteful" 
573  square  feet  of  space  per  student 
as  opposed  to  Mission's  cramped  324 
square  feet. 

Costs  incurred  by  Row  Houses  are 
far  from  prohibitive.  The  College 
focuses  on  Ihem  because  they  offer 
the  easiest  opportunities  for  savings. 
Row  Houses  also  present  some 
problems  of  management  and  meal 
plan  variety  for  Food  Service. 

Eliminating  the  dining  rooms  at 


the  Fort,  Wood,  Perry,  Brooks,  and 
Tyler  and  channeling  residents  to 
the  remaining  dining  halls,  would 
save  an  estimated  $100,000, 
according  to  Director  of  Food 
Services  Ross  Keller. 

"It's  not  the  Row  Houses 
specifically,  but  the  total  number  of 
dining  halls  that  is  creating  the 
expense,"  Keller  explained.  "It  is 
possible  to  close  Row  House 
kitchens,  but  impossible  to  close 
Mission  Park  dining  hall. 

"If  we  extended  the  shifts  in  the 
major  halls  to  approximate  Baxter's 
present  hours,  we  could  have  the 
same  sort  of  seat  turnover  that  now 
occurs  in  Baxter,  and  would  easily 
he  able  to  absorb  the  Row  House 
students,"  he  added.  "But  we  must 
consider  if  the  money  saved  is  worth 
the  trauma  of  eliminating  Row 
House  dining." 

The  space  vacated  by  the  dining 
rooms  "would  be  better  utilized," 
observed  Charles  Jankey,  Director 
of  Student  Housing."  "We  would 
probably  save  some  of  the  space  for 
kitchenettes,  but  they  are  natural 
candidates  for  additional  student 
rooms." 
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(Buckner) 

Jankey  said  other  areas  in  Row 
Houses  could  be  turned  into  rooms: 
"There  is  an  awful  lot  of  space  for 
parties  in  some  places.  I  think  there 
may  be  loo  much  duplication.  I  can 
see  a  nice  suite  in  the  Perry  House 
library,  for  instance." 

These  rooms  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  build  than  new  rooms, 
paying  for  themselves  in  only  five 
years,  Jankey  said.  As  off  campus 
living  Incomes  more  expensive, 
Williams  faces  a  housing  crunch 
next  year. 

Student  reaction  to  Jankey's 
suggestion  appears  to  be  negative. 
One  student  said,  "Sure,  cut  down  on 
the  party  areas.  We  might  as  well 
eliminate  what  little  social  life  we 
have  left  on  this  campus." 

Students  also  seem  to  dislike  the 
idea  of  closing  Row  House  dining. 
Residents  claim  that  the  dining  hall 
is  the  unifying  force  of  the  Row 
House  system. 

Administrators  loo  do  not  deny  the 
value  of  Row  House  dining. 

"We  are  very  concerned," 
Rosenraad  said.  "The  house  system 
relies  on  communal  experiences, 
and  dining  is  an  important  one." 

Without  dining  halls.  Row  Houses 
would  become  much  less  attractive, 
many  students  claim.  Some  even 
seem  paranoic.  "The  administration 
is  out  to  get  Row  Houses,"  one 
student  charged.  "Theywere  out  to 
gel  the  Fort  first  .  .  .  they  set  up  the 
unbalanced  male-female  ratio  to 
give  them  something  to  hit  on.  When 
something  happened  there  they 
would  always  say  'look,  it's  an  all- 
male  frat.'  They  killed  the  Fori  and 
now  they're  going  after  the  rest  of 
us." 

Georff  Benson  '81,  president  of 
Fort  Hoosac  house,  pointed  out  that 
the  move  might  also  affect 
admissions.  "A  variety  of  housing  is 
essential  in  an  isolated  place  like 
Williamstown,"  Benson  explained. 
"Many  prospect ives  are  attracted  to 
Williams  because  of  Ihe  present 
variety." 
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Mission  Park  rooms  have  strange  angles. 

(Somers) 


Some  rooms  In  Currier  have  lofts. 

(Alexander) 


Student  housing  offers 


Dodd  House  boasts  a  spacious  living  room. 

(Somers) 


written  by  Elisabeth  Ilosnagle, 
researched  by  Mike  Sutton, 
.lohn  Segal,  Susan  Frilts, 
Nancy  (ieismar  and  Lori  Miller 

"We've  gotta  try  for  Dodd.  It's  a  really  v/ild 
house ! ' ' 

"Nah— Mission'll  be  more  fun." 

"Forget  it— it  looks  like  an  airport  terminal." 

"Well,  if  we  get  stuck  in  the  Berkshire  Quad, 
I'm  transferring  to  Amherst!" 

Freshmen  are  all  trying  to  make  up  their 
minds  where  to  live  next  year  as  the  important 
and  often  frustrating  inclusion  process  draws 
near.  Most  people  have  certain  impressions  of 
each  of  the  housing  units  from  rumors  and 
reputations  around  campus.  While  all  of  these 
reputations  have  some  credibility,  they  are  not 
the  whole  story. 

All  of  the  housing  units  on  campus  have  very 
different  atmospheres,  partly  because  of  the 
variety  of  architectural  styles  and  partly 
because  they  are  spread  all  around  the  edges  of 
campus.  Even  among  the  houses  in  each  group 
dislinci  differences  exist. 

Mission  Park 

Mission  Park  is  probably  the  best  known 
upperclass  dorm— it  is  also  where  a  large 
percentage  of  sophomores  end  up.  For  that 
reason  it  resembles  a  second-year  Freshman 
Quad.  There  are  four  houses  in  Mission  Park: 
Armstrong,  Pratt,  Mills,  and  Dennett. 

The  rooms  in  Mission  Park  are  composed  of  all 
sorts  of  odd  angles.  Some  people  enjoy  trying  to 
find  the  most  efficient  way  to  fit  their  furniture 
in,  but  one  student  said,  "It  makes  me  feel  like 
I'm  always  drunk."  However,  there  are  a  few 
right  angles  for  more  conventional  people. 
All  rooms  are  in  suites:  each  house  has  several 
quads,  and  the  rest  are  in  groups  of  five,  six  or 
seven,  some  of  which  have  living  rooms. 

The  dining  room  at  Mission  is  in  the  same 
building,  which  is  an  advantage  in  the  winter. 
The  food,  while  edible,  is  not  exactly  gourmet. 
Because  of  organizational  problems  there  are 
often  very  long  lines. 

Each  house  in  Mission  has  a  distinct 
atmosphere,  although  there  is  some  interhouse 
sociability  because  all  the  houses  are  in  one 
building. 

According  to  house  members,  Armstrong  is  a 
very  social  house.  A  very  enthusiastic  house, 
Armstrong  draws  many  social  members  from 
other  houses.  A  minor  noise  problem  exists, 
probably  because  of  the  active  nature  of  the 
house. 

Pratt  has  the  reputation  of  being  more  of  a 
"party"  house.  There  is  always  a  lot  going  on 
there.  However,  the  noise  level  is  lower  than  that 
of  Armstrong,  enabling  people  to  study  in  their 
rooms. 

As  a  first-year  house.  Mills  experienced  a  few 
problems. 

Composed  of  64  percent  sophomores.  Mills 
faces  the  problem  of  the  sophomore  exodus  that 
traditionally  affects  all  Mission  Park  houses. 
Mills,  too,  has  something  of  a  party  reputation, 

Dennett,  the  last  house  in  Mission,  has  suffered 
from  intrahouse  conflicts,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
improving  rapidly.  Like  Pratt,  the  noise  problem 


is  minimal,  and   many  people  study  in  their 
rooms. 

Each  house  has  one  lounge  per  landing  as  well 
as  a  major  lounge  or  rec  room.  There  are  also 
general  lounges  in  the  main  corridor.  In  an  effort 
to  improve  the  atmosphere  at  the  Park,  the 
College  installed  a  big  screen  in  the  Piano 
Lounge, 

In  general  Mission  Park  can  be  a  fun  place  to 
live,  especially  sophomore  year.  Besides  it's  a 
social  center.  Mission  Park  is  convenient  to  Cole 
Field  and  the  tennis  courts.  However,  il  does  not 
have  the  small,  personal  atmosphere  of  a  Row 
House, 

Greylock 

The  Greylock  Quad  is  the  other  large 
upperclass  housing  unit  on  campus.  It  consists  of 
four  houses:  Bryant,  Mark  Hopkins,  Carter,  and 
Gladden,  The  Quad  is  beautiful  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  and  its  award-winning  brick  architecture  is 
far  more  appealing  that  Mission's  concrete 
facade. 

Rooms  in  Greylock  are  all  singles,  although 
most  are  included  in  suites  of  two  or  four. 
Though  far  from  spacious,  the  rooms  are 
adequate,  and  those  which  are  not  within  suites 
are  significantly  larger.  One  of  the  most 
controversial  aspects  of  a  Greylock  suite  is  the 
walk-through  living  room.  Each  suite  connects  to 
the  adjacent  room  in  the  living  room.  The  only 
way  to  get  from  suite  to  suite  on  a  floor  is  by 
walking  through  the  intervening  suites.  This 
quality  is  usually  perceived  as  an  advantage  as  it 
forces  people  to  meet  each  other,  but  new 
residents  and  visitors  are  often  uncomfortable  at 
first, 

The  dining  room  is  in  a  separate  building,  but 
it  is  very  close  to  all  four  dorms.  All  meals  are 
served  there,  and  the  food  is  considered  fair— it 
is  better  than  Baxter— but  suffers  from  the  usual 
problems  of  food  cooked  for  300,  The  salad  bar  is 
probably  the  best  around.  The  dining  hall  is 
partitioned,  and  each  house  eats  in  a  separate 
section.  This  increases  house  unity,  but  also 
reduces  interaction  between  the  houses. 

House  reputations  change  from  year  to  year. 
This  year  Bryant  is  a  "tight,"  close  house.  It  is 
also  the  smallest  house  in  the  quad.  According  to 
the  house  president,  Bryant  is  "closer  than  most 
houses— we  don't  have  cliques  formed  around 
outside  interests."  Because  the  Bryant  dining 
area  is  the  most  closed-off  there  tends  to  be  little 
meal-lime  mingling  with  other  houses. 

Mark  Hopkins  House,  which  has  been  a  very 
active  house  in  the  past,  has  suffered  this  year 
from  divisiveness.  However,  it's  very  diverse. 
This  year,  the  house  has  been  fairly  low-key 
socially,  but  is  trying  to  increase  participation  in 
house  activities. 

Carter  House  has  an  unusually  large  number 
of  seniors,  and  is  likely  to  change  a  great  deal 
next  year.  Carter  has  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
participation  in  house  activities,  and  the  house 
has  sponsored  several  outings,  as  well  as  the 
usual  social  functions. 

Gladden,  the  biggest  house  in  Greylock,  is  a 
fairly  close  house  this  year.  Although  there  is  a 
core  group  of  20-25  students  who  are  very  active, 
the  participation  rate  is  fairly  high,  and  house 
parties  are  successful.  Because  the  Carter  and 
Gladden  eating  areas  are  together,  and  the  two 
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something  for  everyone 


houses  are  physically  close,  there  Is  some 
interaction  between  them. 

Each  of  the  Grcylock  houses  has  several  social 
rooms  on  the  ground  l'l<K)r.  There  is  a  TV  room, 
lounge  with  fireplace,  and  laundry  room  in  each 
dorm.  Hopkins  and  Gladden  also  have  faculty 
apartments. 

Because  the  houses  in  Greylock  are  separate 
there  is  less  interaction  than  at  Mission,  but  in 
the  spring  and  fall  some  effort  is  made  to  have 
all-Greylock  cookouts.  The  quad  is  a  good  place 
to  toss  a  frisbee  or  football,  and  the  field  behind 
Gladden  provides  space  for  many  other 
activities.  It  is  fairly  close  to  most  of  the 
academic  buildings. 

Berkshire  Quad 

The  Berkshire  Quad  represents  (he  last 
housing  unit  located  in  one  area.  People  tend  to 
dismiss  it  becau.se  of  its  reputation,  but  residents 
claim  the  Quad  offers  distinct  housing 
advantages.  This  unit  consists  of  two  houses- 
Prospect  and  Fitch,  with  Currier  serving  as 
overflow  for  Fitch.  The  houses  are  banded 
together  by  location  rather  than  architecture,  so 
they  are  very  different. 

Propsecl  House  does  have  several  problems, 
but  most  of  them  are  reversible.  The  rooms  are 
great.  There  are  singles,  two  room  doubles,  and 
three  and  four  room  suites,  which  range  from 
large  to  immense,  with  picture  windows  and 
walk-in  closets  in  each.  The  house  is  set  up  by 
entries,  which  allows  little  sideways  movement; 
most  [X'ople  socialize  with  the  people  in  their  own 
entry.  There  is  also  a  noise  problem  because  of 
too  thin  walls  and  floors. 

A  great  deal  of  room  exists  in  the  basement  of 
Pro  House.  There  are  several  large  rooms  for 
ping-pong,  house  meetings,  and  parties,  as  well 
as  a  large  TV  room.  One  of  its  best  features  is  a 
large,  well-equipped  study  room. 

The  social  atmosphere  at  Prospect  is  largely 
the  result  of  student  attitudes.  Many  of  the 
(x;cupants  are  disappointed  sophomores  waiting 
to  get  out.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
openings  each  year,  an  influx  of  sophomores 
floods  the  Quad  every  fall.  In  an  attempt  to 
encourage  houseactlvilies,  Prospect  is  willing  to 
put  up  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  a  party  put  on  by 
four  or  more  people,  and  let  house  members  in 
free.  Pro  House  also  sponsors  the  popular  Aruba 
Party. 

With  the  renovation  of  Currier,  Fitch  is 
becoming  a  much  more  popular  house.  Fitch 
rooms  are  primarily  three  room  doubles  or 
suites  consisting  of  singles  adjoining  a  living 
room,  many  of  which  have  fireplaces.  Currier 
consists  of  singles  or  two  room  doubles,  with  a 
few  suites.  The  loft  rooms  in  Currier  are  among 
the  most  spectacular  on  campus. 

The  social  committee  has  been  working  hard 
to  increase  the  activities  at  Fitch.  The  Currier 
ballroom,  another  product  of  the  renovation,  is  a 
convenient  place  for  parties.  The  atmosphere  is 
friendly,  and  the  noise  level  is  tolerable.  Both 
Fitch  and  Currier  have  well-equipped  kitchens. 
Ideal  for  students  on  half-board. 

Driscoll  dining  hall  serves  both  Fitch  and 
Prospect.  Its  food  is  fairly  good,  and  there  is  a 
larger  than  average  selection,  especially  for 
vegetarians.  Because  many  freshmen  eat  there, 


(here  is  more  opportunity  to  meet  them  than  in 
almost  any  other  upperclass  area  on  campus. 
The  Berkshire  Quad  is  located  near  Spring  Street 
(the  deli  in  particular),  the  field  house,  the  gym, 
and  the  Log.  There  are  often  games  going  on  in 
the  quad,  including  the  famous  frisbee  golf. 

Dodd-Tyler 

Dodd-Tyler  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  choices.  Dwld  House  consists  of  the 
main  house  and  several  surrounding  buildings— 
the  annex,  Mary  Hubbell,  Parsons,  and  Sewall. 
The  rooms  in  the  main  house  of  Dodd  are  special. 
Because  it  was  once  the  Williams  Inn,  the  house 
consists  of  large,  comfortable  rooms,  most  of 
which  have  private  baths.  The  decorations  are 
very  homey,  with  print  wallpaper,  inn  furniture, 
and  sloping  ceilings.  Sophomores  are  usually 
housed  in  small  singles  in  the  annex,  or  doubles 
in  the  main  house  and  outlying  buildings. 
However,  the  prospect  of  future  luxury  makes  it 
worthwhile. 

The  dining  room  is  located  in  the  main  house 
and  serves  lunch  and  dinner  every  day,  as  well 
as  the  most  popular  Sunday  brunch  on  campus. 
The  food  is  generally  excellent  and  there  is  a 
large  salad  bar. 

The  main  house  has  several  social  rooms. 
There  is  a  lounge  with  a  billiard  table,  a  TV 
room,  and  a  large  living  room  where  many 
speeches  and  meetings  are  held. 

Dodd  has  a  reputation  as  a  social  house.  It 
holds  several  all-College  parlies,  including  the 
annual  Black  and  While  party.  Some 
sophomores,  however,  complain  of  a  problem 
with  cliques,  which  make  it  hard  to  get  to  know 
people.  Dodd  has  a  very  central  location— it  is 
close  to  the  library,  Baxter,  and  Mission  Park. 

Tyler  consists  of  the  main  house,  and  the 
annex.  The  rooms  in  the  main  house  vary 
greatly,  but  most  are  fairly  large,  and  almost  all 
are  singles.  All  of  the  rooms  in  the  annex  are 
singles,  with  an  adjoining  bathroom  for  each 
pair  of  rooms.  There  are  lounges  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  from  rooms  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  great  view  of  the  mountains.  Most 
sophomores  live  in  the  annex. 

The  Tyler  dining  room  is  a  wood-panelled 
room  resembling  an  old  English  manor.  The 
finishing  touch,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  room,  but 
somewhat  unappetizing,  is  a  moosehead  hanging 
on  the  wall.  All  meals  except  breakfast  and 
Sunday  dinner  are  served  and  the  food  is  very 
good. 

The  house  also  contains  a  TV  room,  living 
room,  and  a  small  library.  Each  floor  of  the 
annex  has  a  small  living  r(X)m  and  a  kitchen. 

Tyler  has  a  fairly  active  social  life,  but  it  is 
also  somewhat  self-contained.  Residents 
conceded  they  have  to  make  an  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  house — it's  easy  to  study  there— and  some 
people  tend  to  stay  home,  emerging  only  for 
classes.  A  car  is  a  definite  asset  for  Tyler 
residents,  but  many  claim  they  are  grateful  for 
the  exercise. 

Row  Houses 

The  Row  Houses  are  the  most  diverse  housing 
unit  on  campus.  They  comprise  a  wide  range  of 
architecture  and  locations,  because  they  are 
almost  all  converted  frats.  Although  there  will  be 
no  freshman  inclusion  into  Fort  Hoosac,  this 


Tyler  annex  can  be  quite  picturesque,  once  you 
get  there. 

year  three  houses  are  open  to  incoming 
sophomores:  Perry-Bascom,  Gar-W(M)d,  and 
Spencer-Brooks.  Each  of  these  groups  consists  of 
two  major  houses  and  some  smaller  houses. 

Perry-Bascom  is  made  up  of  Perry,  Bascom, 
and  Chadbourne,  with  overflow  in  West  College. 
The  rooms  in  Perry  are  all  singles  or  three  room 
doubles.  They  are  all  large  and  brightly  painted. 
Bascom  has  only  singles,  with  wood  panelling, 
window  seats,  and  balconies  in  many. 
Chadbourne  and  West  are  also  all  singles. 
Because  it  is  overflow  only  sophomores  live  in 
West.  Perry  House  has  a  nice  living  room  and  a 
library  where  students  can  study.  The  TV  room, 
which  was  the  old  initiation  room,  is 
fascinating — it  has  wooden  chairs  built  in  all 
around  the  oval  room,  and  a  blue  domed  ceiling. 
Bascom  also  has  a  living  room  and  a  library. 

House  members  eat  at  Perry  House,  in  a  wood- 
panelled  room  with  circular  tables.  As  with  all 
Row  Houses,  all  meals  arc  served  except 
breakfasts  and  Sunday  dinner.  The  Perry  cook 
has  an  excellent  reputation  and  the  food  is  very 
goixi.  All  of  the  houses  in  this  complex  are 
centrally  located,  although  Chadbourne  is 
tucked  away  behind  Weston  and  fairly  isolated. 

Gar-Woodconsistsof  Garfield  and  Wood.  It  isa 
smaller  house  and  according  to  one  resident, 
"We  are  a  close  group — almost  like  a  family." 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  singles,  although  there  are 
a  few  one  room  doubles,  and  some  three-room 
doubles.  Both  houses  are  coed  by  floor.  The  size 
of  rooms  varies,  but  all  are  well  lit  and  nicely 
painted,  so  that  none  feel  confined. 

The  Gar-Wood  dining  room  is  in  Wood  House. 
It  has  a  nice  atmosphere  and  very  good  food. 
Wood's  chef  is  famous  for  his  sweet  breads. 
Wood  House  also  has  a  living  room  with  a  piano 
and  fireplace,  a  TV  room,  and  a  room  in  the 
basement  with  a  dance  floor  and  bar  for  parties. 
Garfield  has  a  living  room  and  party  area,  as 
well  as  a  recreation  room  with  a  ping-pong  table, 
a  pool  room,  and  a  sun  porch. 

■The  house  has  the  second  largest  budget  of  all 
the  houses  on  campus  and  can  therefore  offer 
many  activities,  including  Friday  afternoon 
cocktails.  One  drawback  is  that  Garfield  and 
Wood  are  on  the  road  to  the  Clark,  so  they  are 
quite  a  walk  from  Griffin,  the  tennis  courts,  or 
even  the  center  of  campus. 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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Greylock  has  been  a  consistent  first  place  choice  for  freshman,  with  Dodd 
house  (below)  a  close  second. 

(Bucl<ner  and  Read) 


The  inclusion  process 

by  Pc(er  Striiz/.i 

After  freshmen  submit  their  housing  sheets  the  computer  carries  out 
the  process  of  upperclass  affiliation.  Each  student's  choice  is  transferred 
to  a  computer  card.  The  cards  of  freshmen  applying  in  groups  are  clipped 
together. 

Each  group  (and  freshmen  applying  singly)  is  assigned  a  random 
number  by  the  computer.  Starting  with  the  lowest  random  number,  the 
computer  begins  assigning  groups  their  first  choices.  Once  a  group  is 
placed  in  a  housing  category,  for  example  Greylock,  the  computer 
randomly  places  them  in  a  house  within  that  category,  say  Bryant  House 

Keeping  a  running  total  of  housing  assignments,  the  computer 
continues  to  assign  first  choices  until  it  hits  a  group  whose  first  choice 
category  is  completely  filled.  This  group  is  set  aside  and  the  computer 
continues  to  the  next  random  number,  always  assigning  first  choices, 
where  possible,  and  holding  aside  all  groups  whose  first  choices  are  filled. 

When  all  groups  have  been  given  a  chance  at  their  first  choice,  the 
computer  goes  back  and  tries  to  give  each  unassigned  group  its  second 
choices,  considered  in  order  of  original  random  numbers.  This  process 
continues  until  every  freshman  receives  a  housing  affiliation. 

"The  process  is  called  first  choice  maximization,"  explained 
Associate  Dean  Cris  Roosenraad.  "That  process  has  not  been  changed 
since  inclusion  was  computerized  a  decade  ago." 

Roosenraad  added  that  first  choice  maximization  is  more  reasonable 
(ban  automatically  assigning  a  group  its  second  choice  when  its  first 
choice  is  filled,  because  with  this  method,  groups  with  very  high  random 
numbers  would  have  virtually  no  chance  to  receive  their  first  choice  and 
slim  chance  of  receiving  second  or  third  choices. 

As  the  system  stands,  a  majority  of  students  receive  their  first  or 
second  choices.  Last  year  60  percent  of  the  freshmen  received  their  first 
choice,  25  percent  their  second,  10  percent  their  third,  1-2  percent  their 
fourth  and  3-4  percent  their  fifth. 


Living  outside  of  our   Ivory   Tower- 


Continued  from  Page  4 
Hanover,  N.H.:  Room  rent  at 
Dartmouth  ranges  from  $190-$450 
per  quarter  depending,  according  to 
one  undergraduate,  on  location,  size 
and  availability  of  a  fireplace. 

Forty  percent  of  each  dorm  houses 
freshmen.  Room  assignments  take 
place  every  10  weeks  since  the 
"Dartmouth  Plan"  allows  students 
to  study  away  from  the  campus  any 
quarter. 

More  than  300  men  live  in 
fraternities. 

Cambridge,  Ma.:  A  gift  of  $13 
million  from  Edward  Harkness  (a 
Yale  graduate)  allowed  Harvard  to 
establish  the  "House  Plan." 

After  freshmen  year  in  the  Yard, 
students  become  members  of  one  of 
the  13  coed  houses.  The  house,  with 
an  average  of  350  students  and 
faculty  members,  often  becomes  the 
center  of  undergraduate  social, 
athletic  and  extracurricular  life. 

Princeton,  N.J.:  Like  at  Williams, 
freshmen  live  together  at  Princeton. 
97  percent  of  the  undergraduates 
choose  to  stay  on  campus  and  live  in 
the  dormitories. 


Only  three  percent  of  the  students 
decide  to  move  off-campus. 

Norlhamptun,  Ma.:  "Housing  at 
Smith  is  much  more  luxurious  than 
at  Williams,"  says  Kate  Bollo  '82,  a 
transfer  from  Smith.  Chandeliers 
and  oriental  carpets  adorn  many 
Smith  houses. 

While  97  per  cent  of  the  women 


choose  to  remain  on-campus,  they 
are  free  to  change  affiliation  each 
year.  Freshmen  live  with  upperclass 
students. 

Middlelown,  Ct.:  Many  students  at 
Wesleyan  live  in  one  of  the  24  dorms. 
Yet  many  alternatives  exist. 

Ten  percent  of  the  men  live   in 
fraternities    after    their    freshman 


Housing  at  other  colleges 

Are  freshmen 

segregated 

from 

upper- 

Total 

of  under- 

% Living 

%  Living 

%  Livins 

classmen 

College 

graduates 

on-catnpus  infrats 

off-campus    in  dorms?! 

AMHERST 

1522 

95 

14 

5 

yes* 

BOWDOIN 

1342 

86 

13 

14 

yes 

BROWN 

5200 

83 

0 

17 

yes 

DARTMOUTH 

3377 

90 

10 

10 

no 

HARVARD 

6085 

90 

0 

10 

yes 

PRINCETON 

4400 

97 

0 

3 

yes 

SMITH 

2589 

97 

0 

3 

no 

WESLEYAN 

2373 

89 

5 

11 

yes 

WILLIAMS 

1700 

92 

0 

8 

yes 

YALE 

5195 

89 

0 

11 

yese 
Some  freshmen 
live  with 
upperclassmen 

year.  Some  295  undergraduates  rent 
unfurnished  apartments  from  the 
college  while  another  250  live  off- 
campus. 

"The  dorm  system  at  Wesleyan 
does  not  promote  the  kind  of  house 
unity  that  exists  at  Williams,"  says 
Mark  Hoppe  '80,  at  Williams  on  the 
12-college  exchange  program. 


New  Haven,  Ct.:  The  residential 
college  system  aims  to  form  a 
"microcosm  of  Yale  College  as  a 
whole,"  the  Yalecatalogue  explains. 
"Students  of  every  definable 
'category'  are  proportionately 
represented  in  every  one  of  the 
colleges." 

When  they  arrive  at  Yale, 
freshmen  are  assigned  to  a 
residential  house,  yet  spend  their 
first  year  living  together  on  the  old 
campus.  They  move  to  their 
residential  houses  sophomore  year. 

I 

Eleven  percent  of  undergraduates 
opt  to  live  off-campus.  Many  off- 
campus  students,  however,choose  to 
eat  in  their  residential  college  and 
keep  their  social  affiliation. 
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continued  from  page  3 

Roosenraad  attributed  the  cycle,  in  part,  to 
gamesmansliip.  Sophomores,  he  said,  apply  to 
Greyl(K.-k  and  Dodd  House  first  choice. 
Approximately  50  percent  will  receive  their  first 
choice;  the  remainder  will  go  either  to  Mission 
Park— the  traditional  sophomore  second 
choice — or  the  Berkshire  Quad— the  traditional 
last  choice.  The  following  year  many  of  the 
sophomores  in  Mission  Park  and  the  Berkshire 
Quad  tend  to  transfer  out,  thus  creating 
vacancies  the  incoming  sophomores  will  fill. 

While  physical  plant  is  the  greatest  perceived 
reason  for  changing  houses,  many  students 
interviewed  had  other  motives. 

Sandra  Cochrane  '80  lived  in  Susie  Hopkins 
House  her  sophomore  year  but  wanted  to  be 
closer  to  the  center  of  campus  and  the  library. 
She  received  her  first  choice— Spencer-Brooks— 
and  now  lives  in  Woodbridge. 

Nancy  Burton  '80  transferred  from  Smith  last 
year.  Although  she  enjoyed  living  in  Prospect 
("it  was  tremendously  noisy  though"),  she  had 
planned  to  spend  her  two  years  at  Williams  in 
different  residential  houses.  Burton  received  her 
first  choice,  Mark  Hopkins  House. 

In  his  sophomore  year,  Basil  Briggs  '81  was 
assigned  to  Spencer- Brooks'  overflow  housing. 
Two  floors  of  freshmen  in  West  College 
precluded  him  from  living  there  so  Jankey's 
office  placed  him  in  the  basemeni  of  Wood. 
Although  he  lived  in  Wood,  Briggs  could  not 
participate  in  the  house's  social  business  as  he 


slill  retained  Spencer-Brooks  membership.  Last 
year,  Briggs  officially  transferred  to  Wood. 

The  Administration  would  cite  these  examples 
as  positive  results  of  the  transfer  process. 
Roosenraad  and  Jankey  admitted  the  system 
has  its  drawbacks  and  that,  occasionally, 
students  abuse  the  process. 

Roosenraad  interpreted  this  year's 
tremendous  transfer  interest  as  a  negative  sign. 

"It's  awful,"  Roosenraad  said.  "(The  number 
of  transfers)  is  way  too  high;  the  system's 
breaking  down  somewhere." 

Roosenraad  criticized  students  for 
transferring  on  the  basis  of  physical  plant 
(explicitly  discouraged  by  the  CUD 
emphasizing  that  this  year  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fill  all  students'  first  choice  transfer  requests. 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  permutations 
expected,"  be  said. 

"We've  always  attempted  to  preserve 
randomness  in  the  system,"  Jankey  said.  "I 
don't  want  a  large  group  of  like-thinking  people 
to  get  together  and  dominate  a  unit." 

Introducing  a  greater  degree  of  randomness  in 
the  housing  process  would  solve  a  lot  of  the 
administration's  housing  headaches  and  create, 
in  Jankey's  words,  a  more  diverse  residential 
housing  system.  Jankey  said  Oberlin  College 
conducts  a  random  room  draw  for  its  entire 
student  body  every  year. 

The  paradox  within  this  proposal  is  that  in 
making  each  house  diverse,  each  house  becomes 
the  same.  The  character  and  ambience  of  Pratt 
would  reflect  Prospect's  except  in  the  sense  of 
the  physical  plant— the  very  trait  the  CUL  and 
the  Administration  wish  to  de-emphasize. 

While  most  students  are  benefitting  from  the 
transfer  procedure,  housing  officials  are  visibly 
disturbed  by  the  process'new  free-for-all  quality. 

"The  system  needs  a  hard  look,"  Jankey  said. 


Housing 
choices— 


continued  from  page  7 

Spencer-Brooks  consists  of  Spencer,  Brooks, 
and  Wofxibridge,  with  sophomore  overflow  in 
West.  Spencer's  rooms  are  all  singles  or  two 
room  doubles,  many  with  balconies  and 
fireplaces.  The  rooms  are  large  and  colorful,  and 
also  have  many  windows;  other  features  are 
windowseats  and  sloping  ceilings.  Brooks  is 
relatively  modern  and-  looks  somewhat 
incongruous  between  Spencer  and  Weston.  The 
rooms  are  fairly  large  singles,  but  the  hallways 
are  unattractive.  Woodbridge,  a  white  house 
behind  the  admissions  office,  is  a  very  home-like 
building,  with  rooms  that  vary  in  size,  reflecting 
their  roles  in  the  house  before  it  was  a  dorm. 

The  dining  room  is  in  Brooks;  it  is  small  and 
plain.  However,  the  cook  is  reputed  to  be  the  best 
row  house  chef,  and  is  evidently  responsive  to 
suggestions.  Other  facilities  include  a  TV  room, 
large  living  room,  ping  pong  room,  and  library  in 
Spencer,  living  room  and  TV  room  in  Brooks, 
and  a  very  well-equipped  kitchen  in  Woodbridge. 
In  addition,  S|X'ncer  has  a  very  impressive 
entrance  and  a  curving  wooden  stairway. 

Spencer-Brooks  is  the  most  centrally  located 
of  all  the  Row  Houses,  convenient  to  the  Science 
Quad,  Spring  Street,  and  the  center  of  campus. 

All  of  the  Row  Houses  have  certain  elements  in 
common.  The  food  is  considerably  better  than  at 
the  larger  dining  halls.  Usually,  each  has  a 
closer  feeling  between  members  than  in  the 
larger  dorms.  And  almost  all  of  the  houses  have 
comfortable  yet  impressive  common  rooms. 


Should  freshmen  be  housed  separately? 


l)y  Steve  Spears 

"The  major  reason  we  still  have 
separate  freshman  housing  is 
because  most  students  prefer  it  that 
way,"  said  Dean  of  Freshmen 
Lauren  Stevens. 

Many  students,  however,  believe 
that  the  freshman  housing  policy 
should  be  reevaluated.  Linda 
Eldrige  '80,  Mark  Lanier  '80,  Andy 
Levin  '82,  Anne  Sneath  '80,  Steve 
Sowle  '82,  and  Greg  Witcher  '81, 
went  to  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  last  Tuesday 
with  a  proposal  to  open  a  limited 
number  of  dorms  to  mixed 
freshman-upperclasshousing  for  the 
1982-'83  school  year. 

The  students  had  taken  a  random 
survey  of  150  freshmen  and  200 
u pp e r c 1  a s s m e n  ,  asking 
approximately  a  dozen  questions  of 
each  group. 

One  question  they  asked  of  the 
freshmen  was;  "If  you  had  a  choice 
of  living  in  one  of  the  existing 
freshman  dorms  or  a  mixed  (all 
ages  and  coed)  dorm,  which  would 
\vou   prefer?"   Approximately   one- 


third  of  the  freshmen  surveyed  said 
they  would  like  to  have  a  freshman 
suite  in  a  mixed  dorm  or  a  mixed 
suite  in  a  mixed  dorm.  Two-thirds  of 
the  freshmen  were  satisfied  with  the 
present  system. 

Upperclassmen  were  asked  if  they 
would  mind  living  in  a  mixed  dorm, 
assuming  it  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  their  rooms. 
Two-thirds  of  the  students  were 
agreeable  to  the  proposal  while  one- 
third  believed  that  freshmen  should 
live  separately. 

"We  tried  to  present  an  argument 
(to  the  CUL)  that  roughly  one-third 
of  the  freshmen  and  upperclassmen 
are  interested  in  some  kind  of 
housing  alternative,"  said  Witcher. 
"We  just  want  the  CUL  to  go  ahead 
and  look  into  it." 

The  group  proposed  that 
experimental  dorms  be  set  up  for 
mixed  housing,  suggesting  Prospect 
and  Fayerweather  as  likely 
candidates. 

"The  best  thing  (about  the 
proposal)  is  using  Prospect  and 
Fayerweather,"  said  CUL  member 
Lee  Shackelford   '80."   We've   had 


troubles  with  Prospect  and  if  an 
experiment  like  this  would  make  it 
'the  place  to  be,'  then  that's  great." 
The  plan  calls  for  a  group  of  about 
60  freshmen  and  90  upperclassmen 
to  participate  the  first  year.  "We 
need  a  large  sample  to  gel  a  better 
idea  of  bow  (mixed  living)  will 
work,"  said  Witcher. 

Members  of  the  group  fielded 
questions  from  the  CUL  and 
responded  to  some  of  the  arguments 
for  maintaining  the  current 
freshmen  housing  system. 

"One  of  the  reasons  they  wanted 
freshmen  to  live  separately  was  to 
keep  them  from  what  they  thought 
was  an  anti-intellectual  influence  of 
the  fraternities,"  said  Sowle.  "Since 
there  are  no  fraternities,  that  kind  of 
rationale  no  longer  applies." 

Some  people  expressed  concern 
about  losing  class  unity  if  freshmen 
were   mixed   with   upperclassmen. 

"We  find  that  'class  unity'  is  a 
myth,"  said  Witcher.  "It  seems  to 
work  in  the  Freshman  Quad,  but  it 
doesn't  go  for  Lehman, 
Fayerweather,  Morgan  or  East.  In 


fact,  some  people  in  the  quad  have 
said  they  feel  isolated." 

Witcher  emphasized  that  JA's 
would  not  be  reduced  or  phased  out 
in  the  mixed  dorms. 

"I  think  it  will  'de-mystify'  the  JA 
system,"  noted  former  JA  Mark 
Lanier."  There's  a  sense  now  that 
only  the  select  few  can  deal  with 
freshmen.  It  will  also  make  it  easier 
for  the  JA's." 

Lanier  added  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  the  proposal 
offered  was  a  chance  for  intellectual 
exchange. 

"In  a  college  this  size,"  he  said, 
"we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
community,  instead  of  packaging 
freshmen  off  for  a  year,  only 
phasing  them  in  after  a  year  of 
'adjustment.'  " 

Dean  Stevens  pointed  to 
advantages  of  the  present  system. 
"You  get  to  know  people  throughout 
the  campus,"  he  said.  "When  you  go 
to  a  house  lor  sophomore  year,  you'll 
know  people  from  your  class  in 
houses  all  over  campus  as  well  as 
the  people  in  your  own  house."      j 
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Goodrich  is  one  of  the  most  popular  co-op  houses. 


(Buckner) 


Co-op  housing:  Williams' 
off  -  campus   on   campus 


by  Stu  Massad 

Co-op  housing,  Williams  College's 
off-campus  on  campus,  will  almost 
double  in  size  next  year.  Its  growth, 
from  25  to  47  students,  reflects  the 
increased  legitimacy  that  this 
"option  housing"  has  acquired  after 
two  years  of  increasing  demand. 

Coop  housing  is  much  like  off- 
campus  living,  with  the  College  as 
solicitous  landlord.  Students  in  co-op 
must  be  off  board,  according  to  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life 
(CUD.  Matron  service  is 
eliminated,  and  students  are 
responsible  for  keeping  floors,  walls, 
dishes  and  bathrooms  clean.  A 
College  inspector  visits  regularly  to 
make  sure  all  common  rooms  are 
kept  clean  and  to  replenish  cleaning 
supplies. 

Co-op  at  Williams  began  in  1978, 
when  rising  demand  for  limited  off- 
campi;s  space  and  investigation  of 
other  colleges'  co-op  systems 
convinced  the  College  to  initiate  an 
experiment  of  its  own  in  alternative 
living. 

Goodrich  and  Lambert  houses 
were  converted  for  co-op  housing  in 
the  fall  of  1978.  After  heavy  lobbying 
from  students  last  spring,  Seeley 
House  was  added  to  the  co-op  list 
this  year.  Next  year  the  College 
plans  to  include  two  more  houses  to 
the  co-op  system,  Susan  Hopkins  and 
Dewey  houses. 

Co-op  comes  in  two  styles. 
Lambert  and  Susan  Hopkins  will 
contain  students  who  applied  in  a 
unit  that  filled  the  house— a  unit  that 
can  number  between  seven  and  nine 
if  those  applying  are  willing  to 
double  up  in  two  rooms.  This  results 
in  a  close  house  of  people  with 
common  interests.  Demand  for  this 


type  of  housing  has  been  high  since 
co-op  began. 

Goodrich,  Seeley  and  Dewey 
houses  will  contain  students  who 
applied  alone  or  in  groups  of  two  or 
three.  "We  don't  want  factions 
developing,"  said  Housing 
Committee  co-chairperson  Nancy 
Van  Duyne.  This  type  of  co-op 
produces  diversified  houses  and 
initial  strains  between  members, 
according  to  many  who  have  lived 
under  the  system  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Residents  in  this  kind  of  co-op  are 
forced  to  accommodate  each  others' 
different  lifestyles,  expectations  of 
what  co-op  should  be,  and — as 
important  in  a  house  where 
everyone  is  off  board— eating  habits. 
Vegetarians  of  various  persuasions 
and  meat-eaters  are  forced  to  agree 
on    a     diet— or    cook    separately, 


placing  heavy  strains  on  limited 
facilities  like  stoves,  refrigerators 
and  finding  space. 

While  co-op  costs  the  College  more 
for  electricity  to  run  appliances,  it 
saves  the  College  money  in  other 
areas.  Since  students  do  their  own 
cleaning  and  light  maintenance, 
matrons  are  freed  to  work  in  other 
areas.  Also,  some  houses— like 
Seeley  this  year— have  volunteered 
to  paint  rooms. 

In  addition,  the  College  pays  to 
convert  small  residential  house 
satellites  to  co-op.  While  most  of 
these  houses  have  a  stove  and 
refrigerator,  they  often  require 
remodelling  of  kitchen  and  dining 
space,  procurement  of  a  dining 
table,  plates,  pots  and  utensils  and 
sometimes  replacement  of  large 
appliances.  The  initial  cost  is 
supposed  to  be  spread  over  years  of 
use. 

The  removal  of  a  substantial 
number  of  students  from  the  College 
board  plan  and  the  re-allocation  of 
housing  from  Dodd  and  row  houses 
involves  polilical  costs.  Reduced 
pressure  on  College  kitchens  may 
increase  the  pressure  to  eliminate 
row  house  dining.  This,  with  the 
removal  of  the  small  housing  units 
where  some  row  house  residents  live 
off  board,  alters  the  character  of 
some  houses  and  has  helped  to 
reduce  the  viability  of  Fort  Hoosac 
House. 

In  consequence,  row  house 
presidents  and  CUL  members 
devoted  to  the  principles  of 
residential  housing  tend  to  oppose 
expanding  co-op.  However,  because 
co-op  houses  have  not  allowed  the 
formation  of  cliques  and  demi- 
fraternities,  as  some  feared  when 
co-ops  were  instituted,  and  because 
demand  for  co-op  appears  to  be 
rising,  the  CUL  and  the  Housing 
Committee  agreed  this  year  to 
increase  co-op  facilities. 

The  College  does  receive  benefits 


This  co-op  living  room  may  not  be  far  from  the  Sawyer  library,  but  most 

Goodrich  residents  would  rather  study  at  home.  ,,.„.     ,     . 

(Wheeler) 


from  its  co-op  housing  system.  It 
serves  to  retain  on  campus  students 
discontented  with  the  residential 
house  system,  students  who  are  a 
minority  in  their  houses  and  who 
want  to  establish  a  calmer  or  more 
integrated  house  atmosphere. 

In  the  past  co-op  houses  have 
tended  to  bring  together  students 
disenchanted  with  the  status  quo, 
creating  nuclei  of  political  activity 
on  campus  issues  and  increasing  the 
campus'   dynamism. 

However,  as  co-op  becomes  more 
and  more  an  accepted  alternative 
housing  system,  this  may  change. 
Also,  the  increased  diversity  of 
cohousing  may  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  Williams  for 
prospective  students. 

Whatever  the  costs  and  benefits  to 
the  College,  co-op  is  cheaper  for 
students.  Room  fees  are  competitive 
with  off-campus  rent,  and  food  costs 
are  lower  than  board  charges, 
largely  because  labor  costs  are 
eliminated.  For  example,  in  Seeley 
house  food  costs  $15  per  week,  or  less 
than  $500  for  the  year.  In  addition  to 
assuming  labor  costs,  co-op 
residents  reduce  food  bills  by  buying 
in  bulk  from  the  Williamstown  Food 
Co-op  and  by  eating  less  meat. 
Actual  food  costs  vary  with  diet. 

Students  get  other  advantages. 
Because  everyone  has  to  cooperate, 
residents  in  the  small  houses  tend  to 
grow  closer  than  those  in  the 
residential  houses— though 
idiosyncracies  can  cause  substantial 
in-house  strains.  Many  students 
consider  escape  from  the  social  life 
of  residential  houses  a  plus — both 
those  who  hof)e  to  avoid  the  round  of 
beer-and-tapes  parties  and  those 
who  hope  to  indulge  in  it  more. 

Finally,  the  opportunity  to  learn 
cooking  skills  and  to  attain  a  greater 
degree  of  independence — without 
the  troubles  of  separate  utility  bills 
and  uncooperative  landlords- 
attracts  many  students  to  co-op 
living. 

"It's  a  lot  homier — it's  a  lot  more 
like  normal  life,"  said  Ann 
Hollenbach  '80  of  Seeley  House. 
"The  dorm  gets  really  irritating  at 
times,"  she  added. 

"By  senior  year  you're  not  so 
gung-ho  about  a  big  house— you  need 
more  privacy  and  the  chance  to  live 
with  your  own  set  of  friends,"  noted 
co-op  resident  Manouri  Kannangara 
'80.  "You  have  more  opportunity  to 
ask  your  own  friends  over  for 
dinner,"  she  added. 

"Also,  in  co-op  as  opposed  to  a 
Row  House,  the  idea  of  doing  your 
own  cooking,  shopping,  managing 
for  yourself,  and  working  out  things 
together  is  nice,"  added 
Kannangara. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  not  having 
somebody  come  and  clean  up  after 
Continued  on    Page  1 1 
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Transfers^  exchanges   often  feel  alienated 


by  Tina  Giinas 

Many  transfer  and  exchange 
students  at  Williams  have  found 
themselves  alienated  by  the  housing 
procedure.  The  problem  centers  on 
the  placement  of  such  students 
together  in  one  location,  usually  the 
Berkshire  Quad,  so  they  feel  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  campus. 

Of  last  year's  26  transfer  students, 
ten  were  housed  in  the  Berkshire 
Quad,  five  in  Greykwk,  four  in 
Mission  Park,  three  in  the  Row 
Houses,  one  in  Tyler  and  three  off- 
campus. 

In  April  Dean  Nancy  Mclntyre 
sends  out  information  to  transfer 
and  exchange  students.  They 
receive  a  Housing  Affiliation  Form 
which  includes  a  description  of  all 
five  housing  choices.  The  student  is 
asked  to  rank  them  in  his  or  her 
order  of  preference. 

Some  of  the  advantages  the  form 
cites  for  each  house  include  "the 
diversity  in  the  arrangement  of 
sleeping  space  and  living  rooms" 
that  the  large  rooms  in  Fitch  and 
Prospect  offer  and  "the  privacy  the 
facilities  offer"  at  Dodd-Tyler. 
Advantages  of  Greylock  are  "the 
balance  of  privacy  and  interaction 
which  results  from  the  connecting 
suites"  while  its  disadvantage  was 
its  close  proximity  to  Routes  2  and  7. 

The  structure  of  Mission  Park  and 
its  dining  hall  provides  "plenty  of 
variety  as  well  as  easy  interaction 
between  the  houses,"  and  the  Row 
Houses  are  said  to  offer  the  student 
"an  opportunity  to  become  socially 
involved  in  a  warm,  close-knit, 
friendly  atmosphers." 


After  the  forms  are  completed, 
Jankey  polls  both  the  exchange  and 
transfer  student  forms  together  and 
proceeds  to  examine  the  order  ot  the 
choices  before  selecting  rooms  for 
each  student. 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  openings  in 
Mission  Park  and  the  Berkshire 
Quad,"  he  said. 

Whether  a  student  is  a  transfer  or 
an  exchange  really  does  not  make 
that  much  difference,  according  to 
Jankey. 

"Both  transfers  and  exchanges 
are  in  the  same  pool,"  he  explained. 
"But  a  lot  of  the  transfer  students 
are  older  and  housed  in  a  quiet  area 
and  we  try  to  put  exchange  students 
in  rooms  where  a  Williams  student 
will  be  returning  after  that  year." 

Although  the  College 

administration  seems  aware  of  the 
housing  problems  of  transfer  and 
exchange  students,  their  feelings  of 
isolation  remain. 

"The  people  that  live  here  in 
Prospect   are   not    a    group,"   said 


transfer  student  Karen  Lay.  "And  as 
an  incoming  student  it's  hard.  You 
feel  alienated." 

Lay  lived  with  two  exchanges  and 
two  transfers;  the  floor  below 
housed  more  exchanges. 

"It  takes  time  to  meet  people  this 
way,"  she  said.  "I'm  definitely 
moving  out." 

Jankey  admitted  that  a  lot  of 
transfer  and  exchange  students 
apply  for  housing  transfers. 

"A  lot  of  transfers  and  exchanges 
moved  to  Mission  Park  this 
semester  to  meet  new  people,"  he 
said.  "However,  I  think  we  have  a 
generally  good  reputation  for  being 
able  to  house  exchange  students  in 
congenial  housing." 

Citing  lack  of  "house  unity"  as  a 
reason  for  her  housing  transfer, 
Sharon  Gosselin  '82  moved  from 
Prospect  to  Greylock  second 
semester. 

"The  attitude  toward  the  house  at 
Prospect  was  not  good,"  she  said.  "I 
like  Greylock  a  lot  better. 


Prospect  House  is  where  most  transfer  and  exchange  students  live— at  least 

at  first.  ,□     ,        , 

(Buckner) 


Co-ops  offer   alternative  lifestyle- 


Continued  from  Page  1 0 

me,"  said  Seeley  resident  Belly 
Keller  '80.  "It's  more  adult  and  less 
elitist  having  to  clean  up  after 
yourself,"  she  added. 

"It's  nice  not  having  to  wake  up  on 
Sunday  morning  to  empty  beer 
bottles  and  sticky  floors,"  Keller 
said.  "Also,  it's  good  to  have  food 
available  all  the  time — you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  missing  a  meal 
if  you  say  in  the  gym  late.  You  don't 
have  to  pay  extra  for  it  because  it's 
already  in  the  budget,"  she  said. 

Each  co-op  house  has  a  character 
of  its  own  which  is  a  product  of  its 
physical  facilities  and  its  residents. 
Size  is  one  factor,  and  Dewey  House, 
with  13  residents  next  year,  will  be 
forced  into  greater  cooperation  in 
cooking  and  cleaning  up  than  will 


smaller  houses.  II  will  also  be 
subject  to  greater  disunity  and 
difficully  in  reaching  common 
compromises. 

Sex  ratios  also  change  tlie 
character  of  the  houses.  During  the 
past  two  years  more  women  than 
men  have  filled  the  co-op  houses. 
Goodrich  House  this  year  is  all 
women,  Seeley  three-fourths 
women,  and  Lambert  close  to  even. 

Differences  in  political  outlook, 
diet  and  willingness  to  integrate  into 
campus  lite  change  the  co-op  houses' 
atmosphere.  For  example,  the 
College  Council  president  and 
treasurer  live  in  Lambeil,  while 
Seeley  this  year  housed  leading 
members  of  SUN,  WHAP,  WAAC 
and  WFA. 

Co-op  houses  vary  in  the  way  they 
allocate    chores,    though    residents 


generally  rolale  tasks.  Resldonls 
usually  cook  and  clean  up  a  dinner 
once  eacli  week  or  two,  fixing 
l)reaklasl  and  lunch  on  their  own. 
Cooking  tends  to  lake  about  two 
hours,  depending  on  skill  and  llie 
size  of  the  house.  Most  residents 
queslioned  said  they  enjoyed 
cooking  and  wore  able  lo  woik  their 
chores  into  their  schedules. 

Finally,  the  lai'ge  increase  In  the 
number  ot  co-op  spaces  available  for 
next  year  will  probably  increase  (he 
number  of  juniors  included.  At 
present,  because  seniors  are  given 
priority  in  inclusion,  co-op  housing  is 
overvvhehiiingly  filled  willi  .seniors. 
Inclusion  of  juniors  may  improve 
the  legitimacy  of  co-op  housing, 
creating  members  with  an  iiitei'esi 
in  expandingand  improvingllie  still- 
experimental  system. 


"Most  of  the  people  I  got  to  know 
at  Prospect  were  transfers  and 
exchanges,"  she  added.  "They 
should  try  to  split  them  up  more." 

Transfer  students  housed  in 
Mission  Park  are  often  put  in  a  suite 
with  four  to  seven  people,  with 
possibly  one  other  exchange  or 
transfer. 

"Mission  is  a  good  place  for  a 
transfer  or  exchange  because  it's  so 
easy  to  meet  people,"  noted  Deau 
Mclntyre. 

Jim  Peck,  a  transfer  student 
living  in  Greylock,  said  he's 
"definitely  happy"  and  feels  that  the 
housing  description  sent  in  the 
spring  was  "pretty  honest"  about 
the  situation. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons  pretty 
evenly,"  Peck  said.  "It's  really  not 
that  difficult  to  find  out  what  houses 
are  good." 

The  lack  of  available  rooms  in 
D(Kid-Tyler  explains  the  assignment 
of  only  one  student  to  the  Tyler 
Annex,  according  to  Jankey.  "It's 
just  the  lack  of  available  space,"  he 
said.  "There  is  a  tight  room  draw 
and  very  little  movement  from 
Dodd." 

Although  not  all  transfei'  and 
exchanges  are  happy  with  their 
living  arrangements,  Williams  tries 
to  help  the  transition  for  these 
students,  Mclntyre  emphasiz.ed. 

"1  ask  former  transfer  students  to 
write  the  new  ones,  and  exchanges 
to  speak  with  former  exchange 
students  from  their  school,"  she 
explained.  "If  there  continues  lo  be 
a  housing  problem,  I  will  talk  with 
Iheni  about  housing  options,"  she 
added. 

"For  most  transfers  and 
exchanges  who  don't  know  much 
about  our  housing,  it's  really  a  shot 
in  the  dark." 

»a  1  IP  »"!  ! 


While  some  people  may  leave  it 
instead  of  loving  it,  those  who  stay  in 
the  Berkshire  Quad  often  face  sunny 
Prospects  (Alexander) 
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Carlos  Peay,'80,  is  right  at  home  living  off-campus. 


(Buckner) 


A  home  to  come  homie  to 


by  Susan  Edwards 

Why  would  anyone  freely  chose  to 
give  up  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
pampered  Williams  undergraduate 
existence? 

"I  wanted  to  live  in  sin,  and  the 
College  wouldn't  help  me  with  that," 
one  student  said,  giving  one  of  the 
more  distinctive  if  less  frequent 
reasons  for  moving  off-campus. 

Approximately  120  Williams 
undergraduates  are  living  in 
apartments  and  rented  rooms  in 
Williamstown  this  semester.  Many 
are  concentrated  in  the  Water, 
Spring  and  Hoxsey  Street  areas,  but 
a  few  commute  from  as  far  away  as 
Steele's  Corner  or  Wendling  Farm, 
at  least  five  miles  from  the  main 
campus. 

Most  dorm  dwellers  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  live  off-campus. 
Associate  Dean  Cris  Roosenraad, 
however,  explained  that  his  office 
takes  a  neutral  stand  on  the  issue. 

"We  don't  want  to  characterize 
our  attitude  as  either  encouraging  or 
discouraging,"  he  said. 

Each  year,  the  College  expects 
that  a  certain  number  of  students 
will  apply  to  move  off-campus  and  a 
certain  number  will  be  granted 
permission.  In  fact,  if  fewer  than  115 
request  such  housing,  the  College 
ends  up  with  a  serious  shortage  of 
beds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  many 
students  apply,  some  will  inevitably 
have  to  be  turned  down  or  the 
College  will  lose  money. 

Off-campus  living  is  a  privilege 
usually  reserved  for  seniors, 
Roosenraad  stressed.  "A  student 
should  have  at  least  a  two-year 
exposure  to  the  house  system,"  he 
said,  adding  that  a  complaint  of  "a 
very  unique,  personal  nature"  is 
needed  before  he  approves  off- 
campus  living  for  a  sophomore  or 
junior. 

This  year,  close  to  70  juniors  came 
up  with  good  enough  reasons  to  earn 


them  off  campus  spots,  but  fewer 
than  ten  sophomores  gained  or 
claimed  the  right. 

What  constitutes  a  good  reason  for 
a  sophomore  to  seek  quarters 
o\)tside  the  housing  system? 

Claudia  Waszis  '82  claimed  thai 
she  had  been  assigned  the  smallest 
room  on  campus— room  five  in 
Susan  Hopkins.  "It  was  only  four  by 
five  feet,"  she  explained. 

For  juniors,  reasons  for  making 
the  transition  ranged  from  a  desire 
for  greater  privacy  to  "I  just  kind  of 
happened  into  it."  A  frequent 
complaint  was  the  need  to  function 
on  a  more  flexible  meal  plan. 

Mark  Andres  '81  noted  that  off- 
campus  was  a  good  alternative  "if 
you  don't  like  the  idiocy  of  the 
schedules  the  College  imposes  on 
you." 

Although  several  seniors  cited 
similar  reasons,  many  saw  renting 
their  own  house  as  the  only  way  to 
ensure  living  together  with  a  certain 
group  of  friends.  Even  with  the 
transfer  system  in  effect,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  into  the  same  house 
with  a  specific  group  of  people. 

Getting  petitions  approved  was  no 
problem  for  most,  but  locating  a 
suitable  spot  required  some  time 
and  effort.  Peter  Santry  '81  was  one 
of  the  luckier  ones.  He  was  asked  in 
mid-April  of  his  sophomore  year  to 
become  a  sixth  for  Wendling  Farm, 
one  of  the  most  luxurious,  although 
distant  off-campus  residences. 
Ordinarily,  the  farm  is  reserved 
several  years  in  advance,  but  this 
will  be  its  last  year. 

"The  farmer  will  be  moving  back 
in,"  Santry  said. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  has  some 
information  concerning  off-campus 
housing,  but  for  the  most  part, 
students  learn  through  a  "network." 
They  have  friends,  or  know  of  people 
who    lived   off   campus    the    year 


before,  and  make  plans  to  move  in 
and  take  Iheir  place.  Certain 
apartments  are  rented  out  to 
students  every  year,  including 
several  on  Water  St.  and  a  few  above 
Goff 's  and  Penny's  Place  on  Spring 
St. 

It  is,  however,  important  lo  begin 
looking  well  in  advance.  "Good  oft 
campus  places  are  going  now  for 
next  year,"  one  student  warned. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  the 
Farm  and  one  house  on  Ide  Rd., 
transportation  is  rarely  a  problem. 
Many  houses  are  almost  as  close  lo 
the  main  campus  as  "on  campus" 
housing.  A  ten  or  fifteen  minute  walk 
will  gel  most  off-campus  students  to 
class. 

The  drudgery  of  household  tasks- 
cooking,  cleaning,  washing — was, 
surprisingly  enough,  more 
frequently  cited  as  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  disadvantage  of  this 
allcrnative  lifestyle. 

Darrell  McWhorter  '81  put  it  Ibis 
way:  "After  reading  a  hundred 
pages  of  Poll.  Sci.,  it's  a  nice  break 
lo  get  up  and  do  the  dishes  for  a 
while." 

-Some students  remarked  that  they 
got  a  real  sense  of  the  Williamstown 
community.  They  said  they  enjoyed 
meeting  people  at  the  Laundry-Mat 
and  chatting  with  neighbors  over  the 
clothesline. 

In  some  houses  a  loosely 
organized  schedule  dictates  cooking 
and  cleaning  duties.  Others  have  a 
different  strategy.  They  "wail  until 
the  place  gets  dirty  enough." 

""Things  usually  deteriorale  a  lol 
around  midterms,"  said  John  Maier 
'80.  "Once  we  had  a  pile  of  dishes  so 
high  we  had  to  dig  through  it  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  to  get  a  glass  of 
water." 

Despite  the  burden  of  clean-up, 
most  houses  enjoy  sitting  down 
together  for  at  least  one  meal  a  day. 
A  few  students  opt  for  half-board 
plans  for  convenience  at  lunch  time. 


while  others  gather  in  Ihe  Snack  Bar 
at  noon,  but  dinners  are  usually 
siklown  affairs  for  the  whole  bouse. 

When  asked  how  cooking 
responsibilities  were  shared  at  the 
Melting  Pol,  an  off-campus  house  on 
Ide  Road,  Carlos  Peay  '80  explained 
that  he  did  all  the  cooking.  His 
housemates  seemed  happy  with  Ihe 
arrangement. 

Besides  Ihe  obvious  benefits  ot 
being  able  lo  eal  whal  you  want 
when  you  want  loeal  il,  buying  one's 
own  food  often  ends  up  being 
cheaper. 

Rent  and  healing  are  Ihe  largest 
expenses,  but  even  rent  usually 
doesn't  exceed  Ihe  price  of  room  on 
campus.  The  most  expensive 
aparlnienis  arc  nol  more  Ihan  $140  a 
month  including  heal,  and  one  can 
gel  by  on  $220  a  month  for  room  and 
board. 

However,  saving  money  alone  is 
probably  nol  a  good  reason  for 
moving  off  campus.  Unless  you  eal 
very  liUle  you  won'l  save  much.  One 
does  learn  lo  conserve,  though.  "We 
have  a  constant  war  of  the 
Ihermoslal,"  said  Maier. 

On-canipus  dwellers  seem  to  feel 
that  there  is  an  off-campus  "type" 
or  clique,  but  this  mystique  is 
largely  unfounded.  What  often 
happens  is  a  large  group  of  friends 
decides  to  move  off  campus  Ihe 
same  year,  or  people  move  for 
similar  reasons  and,  thus,  tend  to 
have  more  in  common. 

The  difference  lies  in  having  more 
control  over  one's  social  activity; 
inviting  people  over  for  dinner  or 
organizing  one's  own  parlies.  Living 
off  campus,  in  many  cases,  also 
allows  more  freedom  to  follow 
individual  schedules  and  interests. 

Perhaps  what  Williams'  off- 
campus  residents  like  most  about 
their  situations  is,  as  one  sludenl  put 
il,  "after  a  long  day  of  classes  it's 
nice  to  have  a  'home'  to  come  home 
to." 
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College  to  raise  tuition   by  $1330 


by  KricSflimitl 

Boosting  the  cost  of  attending 
Williams  to  $8280  next  year  will 
force  those  families  of  financial 
aid  students  whose  financial 
situation  has  remained  relatively 
stable  to  make  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  aid  package, 
Philip  Wick,  Associate  Director 
of  F^iiiancial  Aid,  said. 

Announced  last  week  the  $1330 

increase — a  19  percent  rise  over 

last    year's    total    cost — is    the 

result  of  a  $1000  tuition  hike,  and 

Ex-presidential    adviser    Midge)     $150  and  $180  increases  in  room 

Costanza  lambasted  her  former       and  board  lees,  respectively. 

boss  in  Jesup  Hall  last  Thursday.  In  addition  to  requiring  parents 

(Courtesy  of  the         of    financial    aid    students    to 

North  Adams  Transcript         increase  their  contribution,  Wick 

Costanza    knocks   Carter 


l)y,Iaiiiii' Crist 

Former  Presidential  Assistant 
for  Public  Liaison  Midge 
Costanza  sharply  criticized 
President  Carter  for  his  handling 
of  "domestic  human  rights"  and 
foreign  policy  in  a  speech  here 
last  Thursday. 

"Everyone  asks  me,  'Did  I 
mind  working  for  a  president  who 
thought  he  was  reborn?'  " 
Costanza  said.  "The  only 
question  I  ask  is  why  he  would 
want  to  come  back  as  himself." 

Costanza  has  been  active  in 
Democratic  politics  for  years. 
After  she  campaigned  for 
President  Carter  in  1976,  he 
offered  her  the  position  of  public 
liaison. 

Carter  narrowed  Costanza's 
scope  of  concern  to  solely 
women's  issues  in  June  of  1978, 
after  a  series  of  disputes  on 
administration  policy.  Her  office 
was  soon  moved  to  the  basement 
and  a  month  later,  she  resigned, 
citing  differences  in  style. 

Concerning  her  decision  to 
leave  the  White  House,  Costanza 
said  the  question  came  down  to 
one  of  effectiveness  and 
integrity. 

"Do  I  keep  my  mouth  shut  in 
my  basement  office?"  Costanza 


said  she  asked  herself.  "If  I  do, 
how  can  I  accomplish  what  T-'ve 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  last  25 
years?" 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
is  one  of  those  things  for  which 
Costanza  has  fought. 

"The  ERA  has  created  more 
controversy  than  any  other  issue 
I  can  think  of  in  the  last  decade," 
Costanza  said.  "You've  got 
female  impersonators  like 
Phyllis  Schlafly  telling  women  to 
stay  home  while  she  travels 
around  the  country  doing  her 
thing." 

"But  it's  not  as  much  as  he 
should  do,"  she  charged.  "I  was 
there  for  his  push  for  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty  and  his  energy 
package.  I  never  saw  that  kind  of 
effort  used  for  the  ERA." 

Costanza  also  criticized 
Carter's  current  use  of  the 
advantages  of  incumbancy. 

"You  should  see  the  money 
that's  flowing  into  states  right 
now  where  governors  have 
publicly  supported  him," 
Costanza  said.  "He's  also 
withholding  financial  assistance 
from  Chicago  because  Mayor 
Jane  Byrne  has  endorsed 
Kennedy." 

Continued  on  Page  10 


said  the  College  will  ask  the 
students  themselves  to  put  more 
of  their  summer  earnings 
towards  College  costs.  In  turn, 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  will 
receive  additional  funds  from  the 
tuition  increase. 

According  to  Wick,  students 
formerly  on  the  Iringe  of  needing 
aid  will  quality  lor  some  kind  of 
assistance.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  number  of  eligible 
students  would  be  increased  at 
the  expense  of  students  currently 
receiving  full  scholarships. 

Financial  aid  students  will  also 
suffer  from  a  10  percent  cutback 
in  federal  College  Work-Study 
funding,  Wick  said. 

Historically,  the  financial  aid 
officer  remarked,  38  to  39  percent 
of  each  incoming  freshman  class 
retjuesis  financial  aid.  Already 
this  year,  41  percent  of  the  Class 
of  1984  has  applied  lor  assistance. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office 
granted  aid  to  32  percent  of  this 
year's  student  body.  After 
receiving  aid  their  freshman 
year,  the  same  relative  number 
of  students  receive  aid 
throughout  their  remaining  three 
years  at  Williams. 

In  the  letter  to  students  and 
their  parents  outlining  the  new 
costs,  Francis  H.  Dewey, "  Vice 
President  of  Administration  and 
College  Treasurer,  blamed  the 
increase  on  "soaring  energy 
bills,  steadily  rising  food  costs, 
and  lagging  faculty  salaries." 

Faculty  salaries  will  rise  by  13 
percent  next  year  in  order  lor  the 
College  to  "tecome  more 
competitive  for  professors  and  to 
catch  up  with  colleges  such  as 
Wesleyan  and  Amherst  in  this 
respect,"   according   to   Dewey. 

The  failure  of  the  College's 
endowment  fund  to  maintain 
pace  with  inflation  is  a  major 
reason  behind  the  tuition  hike. 

"We  have  had  weakening 
capital  markets,"  Grabois  said. 


"Tuition  increases  have  had  to 
pick  up  the  difference." 

Williams'  increase  still  leaves 
the  College  relatively 

"inexpensive"  when  compared  to 
schools  such  as  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Wesleyan,  and 
Amherst,  which  also  increased 
their  tuition  by  at  least  10  per 
cent  this  year. 

Amherst  has  raised  its 
comprehensive  fee  (tuition,  room 
and  board  fees)  for  next  fall  to 
$8450— an  18  percent  raise. 

Four  weeks  ago,  Wesleyan 
increased  its  lolal  costs  to  $8680. 

Both  Wick  and  Grabois 
attributed  Williams'  lower  costs 
to  a  strong  alumni  fund  and  a 
productive  endowment  fund,  but 
with  the  recent  inability  of  each 


to  generate  adequate  income  to 
offset  inflationary  costs  Williams 
fees  are  likely  to  rise  to  those  of 
competing  institutions. 

"If  prices  remain  high," 
Grabois  said,  "we  must  match 
them.  If  stocks  (in  the 
endowment  fund)  take  off,  we 
may  become  less  tuition- 
dependent.  Otherwise,  we  will 
have  to  become  more  dependent 
on  tuition." 

Whether  the  $1330  increase  will 
affect  admissions  applicants  is 
uncertain. 

"It's  difficult  to  predict  how 
these  increases  will  affect  the 
type  or  number  of  applicants  to 
Williams,"  said  Philip  Smith, 
Director  of  Admissions.  "The 
fact  that  all  similar  colleges  are 
moving  in  a  similar  way  is 
obviously  important." 


Commitfee  recommends 
5  1  sophs  for  JA  posifions 


Fifty-one  students  were  named 
this  week  to  be  Junior  Advisors 
for  next  year  by  the  JA  Selection 
Committee.  A  waiting  list  of  six 
alternates  was  also  named. 

The  JA  Selection  Committee, 
consisting  of  28  students  (current 
JAs,  ex-JAs  and  at-large 
members)  and  Dean  of 
Freshmen  Lauren  Stevens  made 
the  final  selections  in  three 
lengthy  meetings  last  week. 
Although  no  one  was  rejected 
without  discussion,  one  member 
of  the  committee  said  that  many 
candidates  who  were  as  qualified 
as  the  51  chosen  were  rejected  in 
the  final  vote. 

The  selection  process  consisted 
of  three  steps:  1)  personal  essays 
and  recommendations  were  read 
before  the  committee  and  each 
candidate  was  discussed,  leading 
to  a  preliminary  decision,  2)  all 
candidates  were  brought  up 
again  in  a  second  round,  and  the 
Committee      decided      which 


Relayers    sprint,    run,    crawl   for   charity 


by  Kich  Henderson 

"It's  the  only  time  I  ever  get  to 
abuse  my  body  for  charity," 
Wayne  Camard  '83  said  of  last 
weekend's  Williams  24-Hour 
Relay. 


With  the  people  and  paraphenalla 
of  the  24-hour  relay  visible  in  the 
background,  the  baton  is  passed 
from  one  determined  runner  to 
another    in    the     Towne     Field 

"'"'"•  (Buckner) 


The  annual  event  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  world  records, 
hundreds  of  pick-up  basketball 
games,  and  untold  numbers  of 
shin  splints  in  the  nine  years 
since  the  Williams  Roadrunners 
began  it  alone  and  in  the  dark  at 
the  Towne  Field  House  in  1971. 

The  Relay  was  held  to  raise 
money  for  the  Williams  Chest 
Fund,  which  benefits  service 
organizations  in  the 

Williamstown  area.  The 
organizers  hope  to  raise  $7500  this 
year. 

This  year's  relay  logged  almost 
400  more  miles  than  the  previous 
relays.  The  total  of  3696  miles 
was  divided  among  17  teams. 
"We  had  about  600  people 
participating,"  said  Cross- 
country coach  Peter  Farwell. 
"There  were  two  more  teams 
than  last  year  .  .  .  actually,  one 
more  team  and  one  idiot." 

The  "idiot"  was  Garrick 
Leonard  '80,  who  decided  to 
ignore  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"relay"  and  run  it  alone.  Leonard 
racked  up  a  total  of  70  miles  in  the 
first  ten  hours  of  the  event  before 
an  aching  knee  forced  him  to 


dropout.  "It  was  great,"  claimed 
Leonard,  "and  my  legs  don't  feel 
so  bad." 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
teams  was  "The  Family",  whose 
nucleus  was  the  family  of  Tom 


For  now  this  relay  participant  is 
just  stretching,  but  it  won't  be  too 
many  hours  before  his  legs  begin 
to  plead  his  t-shirt's  message. 

(Buckner) 


Keelan  '80.  "Nine  of  the  team 
drove  up  from  my  home  town," 
Keelan  explained.  "It's  my 
family,  my  girlfriend,  and  other 
friends.  We  got  pledges  back 
there  and  up  here,  and  are  doing 
pretty  well.  My  brother  John  ran 
a  4:47  mile  today." 

The  fastest  mile  of  the  day, 
however,  was  run  by  Phil  Darrow 
'81  in  4:44.  Darrow  filled  the  time 
between  running  by  writing  a 
paper  behind  the  long  jump  pit. 

Once  again  the  fastest  overall 
runner  was  Scott  Lutrey  who 
has  run  in  every  relay.  He  ran  28 
miles,  averaging  just  over  five 
minutes  per  mile  and  running  his 
first  12  under  five. 

While  the  Field  House  was 
filled  with  runners  and  fans 
reading,  throwing  frisbees,  and 
skateboarding,  some  thought  that 
this  year's  event  lacked  some  of 
the  spirit  of  earlier  relays. 

"It's  quieter  this  year,"  Mike 
Berhman  '80  commented.  "There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  overall 
psyche— there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
as  good  an  audience." 
Continued  on  Page    3 


candidates  to  put  to  a  final  vote, 
and  3)  each  committee  member 
gave  a  final  vote  for  51  JAs. 

A  complete  list  of  next  year's 
JAs  will  not  be  made  public  by 
Dean  Stevens  until  all  those 
invited  to  serve  as  JA's  have 
responded. 

Actual  entries  cannot  be  chosen 
until  later  this  spring,  when  Class 
of  '84  students  have  responded  to 
the  Admissions  Office.  There  will 
probably  be  triple  for  female 
JA's  in  Williams  E,  and  for  male 
JA's  in  Morgan  East  and  Sage  E. 
Morgan  will  be  co-ed  by  floor, 
and  there  will  be  various  co-ed 
entries  in  the  quad. 

Those  chosen  to  serve  as  JA's 
were  predictably  pleased.  "I'm 
looking  forward  to  helping 
freshmen  adjust,  getting 
involved  with  them,"  said 
Lorraine  Driscoll.  She  added, 
however,  that  she  thought  the 
selection  process  would  have 
been  fairer  if  the  Committee  had 
made  more  of  an  effort  to  get  to 
know  people  who  were  unfamiliar 
to  them,  through  interviews  for 
example.  "I  know  a  lot  of  people 
who  would  have  made  great  JA's, 
but  just  aren't  the  visible  type," 
she  said. 

"I  don't  think  the  process 
works  badly,"  said  one 
sophomore  not  chosen  by  the 
committee,  "but  it  would  be  nice 
if  it  weren't  so  arbitrary." 
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LETTERS. . . 


Custodians'  care 

To  the  editor: 

An  article  appeared  in  the  February  19lh 
issue,  "Dispute  over  tips  arises,"  by  Dave 
Sleakley.  He  said  that  "Mission  Park 
custodians  charged  this  week  that  Charles 
Jankey,  Director  of  Student  Housing, 
cheated  the  Mission  custodians  of  $40 
apiece  due  them  from  summer  work  in 
Mission  Park." 

It  stated  that  Mr.  Jankey  does  not 
believe  in  tipping.  From  what  I  read,  it 
seems  we  agree  on  this  matter.  Why 
should  anyone  tip?  Students  are  putting 
enough  dollars  into  Williams  already. 
Tipping  for  the  sake  of  tipping  must  go. 
Mr.  Jankey  is  not  so  narrow-minded  as  to 
hurt  the  janitors  of  any  one  building.  He 
knows  that  when  people  care  for  one 
another  and  there  is  a  meaningful 
relationship  you  want  to  do  something  for 
that  person. 

Something  nice  just  happened  to  me 
Some  girls  found  out  it  was  my  birthday.  A 
half  dozen  girls  gave  me  flowers.  I  was 
warmed  through  to  my  very  soul.  Years 
ago  it  was  no  different.  I  have  a  hunting 
knife  that  was  given  to  me  then.  Many 
times  when  I'm  high  up  in  the  mountains 
or  by  some  quiet  stream  I  think  of  when  it 
was  given  to  me  and  can  still  see  their 
faces.  It  isn't  much  to  look  at,  but  to  me  it 
is  the  most  treasured  knife  I  have. 

We  should  give  some  thought  to  why 
gifts  are  given  to  janitors.  I  will  touch  on  a 
few  reasons.  Custodians  have  been  told 
absolutely  not  to  water  plants  on  College 
time.  That  means  that  hours  of  their  own 
time  are  given  to  watering  the  plants  on 
their  own  time  when  the  students  go  home 
for  vacation.  It  is  because  he  or  she  has 
done  many  things  on  their  own  time  all 
year  for  you.  When  the  janitor  buys 
something  for  an  entry  or  a  person,  there 
isn't  anv  fund  he  draws  from  to  furnish 
these  things.  He  must  pay  for  them 
himself.  I  rate  the  custodians  high  in  this 
respect. 

I  know  the  custodians  at  Williams  do  all 
these  things  and  more,  not  for  personal 
gain  but  because  they  want  to.  They  give  of 
themselves.  This  is  a  big  plus  for  Williams. 
If  you  had  a  problem  and  our  friendship 
would  help  you,  we  would  gladly  help.  You 
wouldn't  be  the  first  one  helped.  You  aren't 
just  a  room  number.  You  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Williams.  We  will  give  you 
love  and  care.  If  you  tip  for  the  sake  of 
tipping,  forget  it.  If  you  can't  give  a  gift 
with  love  and  care,  keep  it.  Your  janitor  is 
a  very  proud  person.  You  will  never  have  a 
better  friend  while  at  Williams. 

Sincerely, 

John  Blake 

Custodian  of  Willia  ms  Hall 


Girls  in  the  band 

To  the  editor: 

Many  thanks  to  Will  Layman  for  his 
review  of  the  Williams  Jazz  Ensemble's 
Winter  Concert.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  while  "all  the  boys  were  swinging," 
the  two  women  in  the  band  were  right  in 
there  with  them  .  .  .  Yes,  there  are 
women  in  jazz  at  Williams!! 

Sincerely, 

Helen  Prakelt  '80 

( Bass  Player  and  former 

manager  of  The 

Williams  Jazz  Ensekble) 

P.S.  The  photo  accompanying  your  article 
is  actually  of  "Hangin'  Four's" 
performance  at  the  Rathskellar  on  Friday 
night. 


Clarification 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  article  on  freshman  co-ed  living  in 
the  Record's  housing  issue,  my 
entrymates  and  I  especially  came  off  as  a 
bunch  or  roving,  reactionary  sexists.  I  was 
pretty  shocked  by  the  quotes  and  don't 
remember  talking  in  precisely  those  words 
(with  the  obnoxious  tone  they  imply),  but 
that  is  not  the  issue.  What  matters  is  that  I 
was  not  clear  and  therefore  dangerously 
misrepresented  the  views  of  my  en- 
trymates. 

What  I  meant  to  say  was  tfiat  the  people 
here  seem  to  appreciate  living  in  a  single- 
sex  entry.  Some  of  the  guys  I've  talked  to 
feel  that  a  certain  degree  of  physical 
separation  from  the  opposite  sex  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing.  Males  and 
females  are  never  very  far  away  from 
each  other  at  Williams  except  perhaps  in 
terms  of  communication.  It  was  my 
opinion  that  adjustment  to  Williams  might 
be  harder  with  the  added  pressure  of 
dealing  with  the  opposite  sex  at  close 
quarters.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  this  is 
true,  anyway,  and  since  it  came  off 
sounding  awful  I  regret  saying  anything 
like  it. 

Finally,  I  should  have  said  that  single- 
sex  entries  are  not  a  negative  thing  to  be 
broken  into.  I  meant  only  that  I  don't  see 
them  as  a  major  cause  of  stratification 
here.  Instead  it  sounded  as  if  I  was 
defending  our  turf  with  a  club,  or  our 
"club"  against  women. 

Things  are  tough  this  time  of  year  and 
everything  gets  rushed,  but  basic 
communication  shouldn't  get  left  behind.  I 
for  one  will  treat  this  as  another  lesson  in 
keeping  foot  well  away  from  mouth. 
(Damn!) 

Respectfully, 

Phil  Darrow  '81 

Sage  F 
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Draft  "decoy" 


To  the  editor: 

Is  registration  in  the  better  interests  of 
our  nation's  citizens?  If  we  fight  another 
foreign  war,  we'll  most  likely  cause 
natives  pain,  not  to  mention  our  wounded 
and  their  families.  If  we're  simply 
preparing  defense  for  us  or  our.  NATO 
allies,  we're  draining  our  energies  in 
pardnoia.  Registration  is  a  decoy.  We 
should  be  mad  at  our  government  for  not 
doing  enough  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Instead  they've  got  us 
preparing  for  war. 

Is  Vietnam  so  far  behind  us  that  we 
forget  its  horror?  Battles  hurt  villagers. 
Women  and  children  were  bombed.  If  we 
didn't  learn  how  pompous  and  cruel  it  is  to 
fight  on  other  peoples'  lands,  then  we'll 
probably  die  from  the  war  which  we 
perpetuate.  Our  government  is  striving  for 
first  strike  capability  (the  ability  to  knock 
out  the  opponent's  missile  launchers 
before  he  can  retaliate).  When  Russia  has 
this  too,  any  conflict  could  scare  one  of  us 
into  launching  an  attack  for  fear  of  loosing 
missile  launching  powers.  War  is  a  dead 
end  foreign  policy. 

If  we  want  to  strengthen  our  defense 
then  let's  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  The  more  self  sufficient  we 
become,  the  stronger  the  dollar  will 
become  and  we'll  be  less  vulnerable  to 
cutoffs.  Expanding  the  armed  forces  will 
only  draw  resources  away  from  energy 
projects  and  perpetuate  the  need  for 
imported  oil. 

We  are  living  through  a  critical  period  in 
which  our  democracy  is  testing  the  will  of 
its  constituents.  We  must  not  give  in  to 
deception.  We  know  that  an  oil  dependent 
trade  deficit  is  the  present  active  threat  to 
liberty  and  freedom  in  our  nation.  We're 
competing  with  huge  manufacturers  of 
war  machinery  for  the  government's 
attention.  Our  hope  lies  in  people.  Our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  60's  pioneered 
the  use  of  mass  demonstration  in  this 
country.  We  must  not  forget  it  along  with 
the  other  methods  available  to  stop 
registration  and  the  war  mentality  which 
it  foreruns. 

Very  sincerely, 
KarlSliarrair82 


Wheels  of  war 

To  the  editor: 

On  February  12,  350  students  and  local 
residents  of.  all  ages  braved  the  cold 
weather  to  attend  an  outdoor  rally  at 
Williams  College  to  voice  their  opposition 
to  registration  and  the  draft.  On  that  same 
day  and  since  then  there  have  been  scores 
of  similar  rallies  across  the  country.  The 
numbers  were  all  small  but  our 
perceptions  were  clear. 

What  we  clearly  perceive  are  the  wheels 
of  war  grinding  into  motion  in  an  age  when 
the  high  technology  of  weaponry  has  made 
war  into  such  a  monumental  affair  as  to  be 
obsolete. 

The  current  registration  proposal  has 
been  described  in  many  different  ways 


from  many  different  points  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

To  some  it  is  simply  a  statement  to  the 
Russians  that  we  mean  business — the  most 
polilically  expedient  way  to  send  that 
message  within  the  present  context  of 
international  crisis  combined  with  a 
domestic  public  overly  sensitized  (or 
desensitized)  by  an  ever-present  mass 
media. 

To  others  it  is  a  move  to  brace  ourselves 
for  a  wartime  situation  which  might  lie  on 
the  horizon. 

To  President  Carter,  registration  seems 
to  be  a  handy  way  to  mobilize  an  American 
public  which  last  summer  he  bemoaned  as 
being  caught  in  the  depths  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  crisis. 

The  frightening  fact  about  registration  is 
that  it  focuses  American  indignation  by 
taking  a  step  which  is  clearly  a  de  facto 
preparation  for  war. 

War  is,  by  nature,  an  unstable  and 
potentially  uncontrollable  situation.  In 
such  a  situation  will  we  be  able  to  keep 
control  of  our  vast  array  of  mutually 
destructive  weapons? 

II  is  irresponsible  of  our  government  to 
start  down  the  road  toward  war  by 
renewing  this  sort  of  Cold  War  policy.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  dip  into  our 
nuclear  arsenal  since  the  violent  climax 
of  World  War  II.  Will  we  be  able  to  refrain 
from  returning  to  that  arsenal  (now  vastly 
increased)  if  we  should  find  ourselves 
embroiled  in  World  War  III? 

A  responsible  government  would 
respond  to  the  present  crises  by  leading  us 
toward  peace  rather  than  confrontation. 
Conservation  is  our  greatest  potential 
energy  resource — even  greater  than 
Persian  Gulf  oil.  It  is  also  a  lot  cheaper, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  fight  a  war  over  it. 
If  we  are  indeed  on  the  verge  of  an 
emergency  situation,  let  us  mobilize 
toward  conservation  and  peace,  rather 
than  war  and  destruction. 

Sincerely, 
William  Cutler  '80 

Bagel  business 

To  the  editor: 

While  we  four  bagelmen  enjoyed  seeing 
the  article  on  our  business  in  the  March  4 
RECORD,  there  are  a  few  points  we  would 
like  to  resolve. 

First,  as  a  student-run  business,  we 
cannot  use  our  phone  to  take  bagel  orders. 
Any  advertisement  must  be  on  a  door-to- 
door  basis. 

Second,  while  a  "similar  service"  at 
Princeton  did  provide  the  kernel  of  the 
idea  for  our  business,  we  did  not  start  it  "to 
pay  for  a  dorm  wall  we  destroyed."  We 
began  the  service  because  we  sensed  a 
lack  of  late  night  snacking  opportunities. 
And  finally,  we  only  wish  that  we  had 
made  back  our  initial  investment  in  one 
week ;  it  took  us  at  least  two  weeks  to  make 
the  first  mortgage  payment  on  Bronfman 
Science  Center. 

Sincerely, 

The  4  Bagelmen 

Arif  Currinijee'83 

Peter  Detwiler  '83 

Matthew  Huston  '8;t 

Rich  M.  Levilan  '83 
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Alumni  raise  record  sum 


The  Williams  College  Alumni 
Fund  reached  record  levels  this 
year,  both  in  the  amount  of 
money  given  to  the  College  and 
the  percentage  of  alumni  who 
contributed. 

James  R.  Baldwin,  director  of 
annual  giving  at  Williams,  said 
the  total  this  year  was  an  all-time 
high  of  $1,520,613,  almost  $150,000 
more  than  was  raised  last  year 
and  more  than  $120,000  above  the 
Alumni  Fund's  $1.4  million  goal. 
An  equally  significant  statistic, 
says  Baldwin,  is  that 
contributions  came  from  62 
percent  of  the  Williams  alumni, 
which  may  prove  to  be  the 
highest  participation  rate  of  any 
college  or  university  in  the 
nation. 

Williams,  which  traditionally 
produces  enthusiastic  alumni, 
last  year  won  the  top  award  from 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  for  the  best  annual 
giving  record  among  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

Records  were  also  set  by  the 
785  non-alumni  parents  of 
Willaims  students,  who  con- 
tributed more  than  $122,000, 
new  dollar  and  percentage  highs. 
Corporate  matching  gifts  also 
continued  an  upward  trend  with 
contributions  of  more  than 
$175,000  surpassing  last  year  by 
more  than  $40,000. 


A  special  strength  of  the 
Williams  fund,  says  Baldwin,  is 
the  loyalty  of  those  who 
graduated  in  the  last  10  years. 
While  the  dollar  amounts  they 
contribute  are  not  as  high  as 
older  classes,  Baldwin  says  that 
the  more  than  50  percent 
contribution  rate  in  the  young 
classes  is  a  remarkable  showing. 

Williams  alumni  have  closed 
out  the  decade  with  a  surge  of 
giving  which  appears  likely  to 
continue  into  the  70's. 
Participation  rose  from  53 
percent  in  1970  to  this  year's  high 
of  62  percent,  and  annual  giving 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
decade,  rising  from  $732,164  in 
1970  to  this  year's  more  than  $1.5 
million. 


SAB  discusses  spring 
concert  possibilities 


The  glory  days  of  Williams' 
concerts  featured  such  per- 
formers as  Chuck  Mangione 
(above),  Stevie  Wonder,  and 
Pink  Floyd.  (Rgid) 


The  Student  Activities  Board 
(SAB)  discussed  plans  for  a  free 
or  low-admission  Spring 
Weekend  Concert  at  its  meeting 
last  Tuesday. 

"The  cost  of  the  band  will  be 
less  than  our  $2,000  ceiling 
price,"  said  SAB  chairman 
Roger  Prevot  '80.  "The  agents 
are  currently  finding  us  bands  for 
about  $200." 

"We  felt  it  wasn't  worth  it  just 
to  use  the  money  because  it  was 
there,"  added  Prevot. 

The  SAB  is  also  discussing  a 
tentative  outdoor  festival  and 
cookout  on  Cole  Field  for  the 
Saturday    afternoon    of    Spring 


Costanzo    blasts   President 


Continued  from  Page  1 
One  of  the  more  controversial 
groups  Costanza   met   with  was 
the  National  Gay  Task  Force. 

"They  didn't  ask  the  White 
House  to  approve  homo- 
sexuality," she  explained. 
"They  told  me,  'This  is  our 
government  too— we  help  pay  for 
it  and  we  don't  want  it  to 
discriminate  against  us.'  " 

Costanza  also  met  with  senior 
citizens.  "We've  been  giving 
them  the  message  that  'Hey,  65- 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


Fulbrighi  awarded 

MacAlister  Brown,  professor  of 
political  science,  has  received  a 
Fulbright  Lectureship  at 
Chulalongkorn  University  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Brown  will  advise  the 
university  on  curriculum 
planning  and  the  development  of 
an  American  studies  prograin 
there. 

As  independent  activity.  Brown 
will  also  do  research  on  the 
Indochinese  refugee  situation. 
"I'll  be  visiting  some  of  the 
camps  on  the  Cambodian  border, 
and  some  also  near  Laos,"  Brown 
said. 

Brown  plans  to  spend  eight 
months  in  Thailand,  His  family 
will  accompany  him.  "The  adults 
are  pretty  excited  about  it  and 
I'm  sure  my  son  will  come 
around,"  Brown  commented. 

Kurt  Tauber,  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department, 
said  that  the  competition  for  the 
Fulbright  awards  was  very 
tough.  "The  professors  here, 
however,  are  able  to  win  in  that 
kind  of  competition,"  Tauber 
said.  This  is  Brown's  second 
Fulbright  award. 

Brown,  an  authority  on 
southeast  Asia  political  affairs, 
leaves  for  Bangkok  in  June.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  articles  on 
Laos. 

Prof  gets  grants 

Stuart  B.  Crampton,  professor 
of  physics,  has  been  awarded 
over  $150,000  in  grants  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
($105,000)  and  the  National 
Science  foundation  ($54,310). 

Crampton  will  use  the  money 
for  research  on  the  behavior  of 
hydrogen  atoms  at  very  low 
temperatures. 

The  goal  of  the  research  is  to 
develop  a  way  to  store  large 
quantities  of  hydrogen  at  these 
temperatures,  near  absolute 
zero. 

Crampton  will  continue  the 
series  of  experiments  he  began  at 
MIT  during  the  1977-78  academic 
year,    while   on    leave    from 


Williams.  Each  grants'  duration 
is  two  years.- 

NEH  grants 

Three  Williams  College  faculty 
members,  Richard  Krouse, 
Rosemarie  Tong,  and  John 
Stambaugh,  have  been  awarded 
$2,500  grants  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH)  for  summer  research 
projects.  The  NEH  invites  three 
nominations  from  each  school, 
and  selects  winners  from  among 
them.  This  is  the  first  time  all 
three  Williams  nominees  have 
received  grants. 

Richard  Krouse,  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science,  will 
spend  the  summer  comparing  the 
roles  of  marriage,  divorce  and 
family  in  the  social  and  political 
thought  of  Karl  Marx  and  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Rosemarie  Tong,  an  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy,  will  use 
her  grant  for  research  on  the 
history  of  criminal  conspiracy 
laws,  which  she  says  are 
"questionable  when  used  as  a 
political  weapon." 

Professor  of  Classics  John 
Stambaugh  will  study  the  impact 
of  oriental  religious  cults  in 
ancient  Athens  on  Athenian 
society,  and  Athenian  attitudes 
towards  foreigners  in  the  period 
from  theearly  5th  century  B.C.  to 
the  3rd  century  A.D. 


year-old  person,  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  you,  so  we  shove 
you  into  concrete  mausoleums 
when  you  should  be  enjoying 
tranquility.'  " 

"Because  Social  Security 
doesn't  pay  married  people  as 
much  as  single  people,"  Costanza 
continued,  "senior  citizens  who 
find  each  other  are  forced  to  live 
in  sin  by  their  moral  standards  in 
order  to  survive." 

Moving  to  foreign  policy 
matters,  Costanza  said  she  is 
"sick  and  tired  of  officials  who 
make  errors  in  foreign  policy  and 
want  to  use  human  erasers  to 
correct  them." 

"Every  single  foreign  policy 
decision  made  under  Carter  has 
its  basis  in  our  energy 
resources,"  Costanza  asserted. 
"Our  government  has  not 
planned  for  alternative  energy 
sources— they  can  only  deal  with 
present  crises.  They  say  nuclear 
power  is  great— sure,  just  build 
them  in  poor  neighborhoods." 

Costanza  disputed  Carter's 
placement  of  blame  in  several 
diplomatic  incidents  affecting 
U.S. -Israeli  relations. 

"Carter  has  never  once 
admitted  he's  made  a  mistake," 
she  claimed.  "With  Andy  Young, 
for  example,  1  know  him  and  I 
know  he  wouldn't  lie.  There's  no 
way  he  would  have  met  with  the 
Palestinians  without  informing 
the  State  Department.  Besides, 
Young  couldn't :  the  CIA  watched 
him  constantly." 

"Carter  forced  Young  to  take 
full  responsibility,  just  as  he  is 
now  with  Vance  concerning  the 
alleged  lack  of  communication  in 
the  UN  condemnation  of  Israeli 
action." 

Costanza  also  lambasted 
Carter  for  his  current  stance  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  situation. 

"It's  outrageous  that  the  only 
tiine  this  country  can  rally 
together  is  around  a  lesser 
consideration  for  life,"  she  said. 


"With  respect  to  Iran,  Carter 
was  warned  that  bringing  the 
Shah  here  would  trigger  Iranian 
reaction,"  Costanza  said. 
"Likewise,  he  was  aware  of  the 
impending  Afghanistan  invasion. 
I'd  like  to  know  why  he  ignored 
those  warnings." 

24  hour  relay — 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Track  coach  Carmen  Palladino 
was  disappointed  for  a  different 
reason.  "The  streakers  were  poor 
Ibis  year,"  he  maintained.  (One 
of  the  streakers  later  disagreed, 
saying,  "I  don't  see  how  they 
could  have  possibly  been  any 
belter.") 

When  the  frenetic  final  laps 
were  over,  the  sponsoring 
Roadrunners  had  won  the  event 
once  again— despite  myriad  last 
minute  defections  ( "We  ended  up 
having  to  gel  some  friends  from 
North  Adams  Slate,"  Farwell 
said), 

The  Roadrunners  logged  a  total 
of  262  miles.  The  Mount  Greylock 
Lumberjacks  were  second  with 
238;  Mount  Greylock  Boys  third 
at  236;  Williams  D,  235;  100  Toes, 
231i|;TheFamily,228;  Doddand 
Atlas  tied  at  226;  Williams 
Christian  Fellowship,  225;  Rugby 
Club,  222;  Coyotes,  221; 
Armstrong,  220;  New  Striders  of 
The  Purple  Valley  (Faculty), 
21712;  Williams  Black  Student 
Union,  217;  Mount  Greylock 
Girls,  215;  WOOLF,  206i,; 
Garrick  Leonard,  70. 


I  WAR : 

I  Issues  for  Americans 

I  in  the  80's 

f.  Topics  Addressed  in  Workshops  &  by  Speakers: 

^  Soviet  Threat:  Myth  or  Reality 

I  Economics  of  War 

I  Military  Budget  Analysis 

%  Non-Violent  Civilian  Defense 

I  WCOD  SP01%S0RED 

I  COJ^FEREl^CE 

I  April  12  &  13,  1980 


Weekend.  Music  would  be 
provided  by  student  bands  or  a 
regional  band,  which  would  be 
paid  a  "reasonable  sum"  of  $500 
or  $600. 

Prevot  stressed  the 

tentativeness  of  this  plan  because 
of  the  expense  of  setting  up 
electrical  equipment  at  Cole 
Field,  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
permits  from  the  town  and  the 
weather. 

In  addition,  the  Social-Cultural 
Board  is  planning  a  cultural  fair 
for  late  spring  (after  Spring 
Weekend),  which  will  include 
participation  from  local  ethnic 
groups  like  the  Polish 
community,  the  International 
Club,  the  Asian  Club  and  the 
Jewish  Association. 

The  SAB  will  continue  to 
sponsor  live,  acts  at  the  Log  on 
Wednesday  nights,  a  program 
that  began  over  Winter  Study. 

"We  are  now  trying  to 
entertain  a  larger  group  of  people 
at  lower  cost,"  said  Prevot  in 
reference  to  the  concert  plans. 

"The  Jean  Luc  Ponty  concert 
this  fall  drew  an  audience  of  only 
295  people,"  Prevot  continued. 
"At  that  concert  each  person  in 
effect  received  a  $12  subsidy  over 
the  ticket  price  resulting  in  a 
sizable  loss  for  the  evening,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Winter 
Carnival  'New  Wave  Revue' 
entertained  400  people  at  only  a 
75-cent  subsidy  per  person.  We 
drew  more  people  at  a  lower  cost 
than  would  have  been  possible  at 
the  Ponty  concert." 


OCC  NOTES! 


LSAT  PREPARATION  COURSE: 

Starts  Monday,  April  7,  in  Bronf- 
man 105  from  7:30  10:00.  Cost  for 
three  sessions  is  $)7,  payable  at  the 
first  session. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION SPECTRUM:  Final 
applications  for  Williams  students 
for  this  April  12  program  are  due 
Friday,  March  21  at  OCC. 

SUMMER:  Project  AHEAD 
(Asian  Health  Education  and 
Development)  offers  a  program 
for  students  interested  in  health 
careers.  Work  and  learn  in  NYC's 
Chinatown.  Deadline:  May  30. 
{Health  and  Science) 


Financial  Assistance 
1980-81 


All  Students  currently  receiving  financial 
assistance,  and  all  others  wishing  consideration  for 
the  coming  College  year,  must  secure  applications 
as  follov^s: 


Class  of  1983— Attend  Required  Meeting 
(choice  of  March  17,  18,  19  at  7:00  P.M.  in  Hopkins 
Hall  Room  11)  which  will  last  approximately  45 
minutes. 


New  Applicants — Same  procedure  as   Fresh- 
men— see  above. 


Class  of  1981  and  1982  Renewals— Pick  up  in- 
structions and  forms  in  Financial  Aid  Office  in 
Hopkins  Hall  between  March  10  and  20,  No  Later. 
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Music  from  Marlboro  proves  superb 


Cap  and  Bells  members  Susan 
Hayes,  Francis  Civardi,  Heather 
Frierlch,  Rebecca  kravetz,  and 
Julie  Nessen  presented 
REFLECTIONS:  WORDS, 
WOMEN  AND  SONG  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  in  the 
Rathskeller.  The  performance 
included  Broadway  tunes  about 
women  and  readings  of  modern 
poetry  by  women.        (Pynchon) 


by  Jackson  Galloway 

Those  brave  enough  to  trudge  or  drive  out  to 
the  Clark  Art  Institute  last  Tuesday  evening 
were  more  than  rewarded  lor  their  effort  with  an 
entertaining  concert  in  the  Music  from  Marlburo 
series. 

The  two-work  program  opened  with 
Mendelssohn's  Trio  in  C  Minor,  opus  66. 
Composed  in  1845,  Mendelssohn's  second  piano 
trio  is  the  result  of  his  stay  in  Frankfurt  for  a 
respite  from  the  brutal  pace  of  conducting, 
performance,  and  travel  wtiich  characterized  his 
life  during  this  period.  The  only  complaint  which 
can  be  leveled  against  this  performance  of  the 
Trio  was  that  Mr.  Wiley's  cello  too  often  faced 
into  the  arpeggiated  rush  of  the  piano  at  points 
when  the  strong  low  voice  of  his  instrument 
would  have  formed  the  vital  complement  to  the 
soprano  of  the  violin. 

The  first  movement,  allegro  energico  con 
luoto,  was  impressive  in  its  adherence  to  thai 
instruction.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
themes— the  first  bold  and  strong,  the  second 
quietly  lyrical— was  mediated  through  well- 
rendered  passages  of  transition.  Mr.  Lorango's 
considerable  touch  and  dynamic  control  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  continuity  while  the 
singing  upper  register  of  the  cello  was  most 
notable  in  evoking  the  second  theme. 

The  second  movement,  andante  espressivo,  is 
thought  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  andante 
caiitubilo  of  Beethoven's  "Archduke"  Trio.  An 
exceptional  feature  of  this  movement  is  the 
hymn-like  statement  of  the  theme  by  the  piano  in 
block  chords,  perhaps  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
chorale  theme  in  the  finale.  Once  again  Mr. 
Lorango  shone  in  his  expression  of  this  section, 
giving  it  new  life  upon  recapitulation.  The 
scherzo  presents  Mendelssohn  in  an  idiom  all  his 


own,  that  of  "elfin"  music.  The  precise  rhythm 
and  concise  bursts  of  dynamic  activity  by 
performers  brought  this  movement  off  in  a 
flurry  of  notes  which  hurried  towards  the  finale. 

The  second  half  of  the  program,  Stravinsky's 
l/llistoirc  du  Soldat,  was  presented  in  its 
original  form  as  a  stage  work  combining  the 
musical  and  nariative.  Composed  in  1918  when  it 
also  received  its  first  performance,  The  Soldier's 
Tale  originated  in  Stravinsky's  suggestion  to  the 
poet  C.  F.  Ramuz  to  adapt  a  Russian  folktale  to 
the  more  intense,  expressive  form  of  drama 
while  still  maintaining  the  fantasy  aspect  of  the 
original. 

The  result  of  this  collaboration  was  a  work  of 
narrative  description  interspersed  with  scenes  of 
musical  illustration  which  further  expressed 
dramatic  ineaning  but  in  a  sparse,  economical 
style.  The  unusual  ensemble  for  this  work- 
clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  trombone,  violin, 
double  bass,  and  percussion— gives  a  unique 
combination  of  high  and  low  registers  in  string, 
reed,  and  brass  which  Stravinsky  uses  to  good 
effect.  The  flexibility  of  this  group  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  providing  an  effective  range 
of  expression  for  such  opposing  pieces  as  The 
Ucvil's  Song  and  the  Great  Choral. 

The  strength  of  this  performance  lay  in  the 
mesh  of  narration  and  music.  David  Evitts' 
voice  characterizations  and  dramatic  shading 
would  have  made  quite  a  show  in  themselves,  but 
in  combination  with  the  sensitive  treatment  of 
the  music  a  dramatic  whole  of  striking  quality 
emerged.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this 
performance  were  Mr.  Wise's  negotiation  of  a 
difficult  virtuoso  passage  in  the  Royal  March 
and  the  violin-percussion  duet  which  closed  the 
Imperial  March  of  the  Devil. 


Ohisson  plays  Brahms  concerto  with  skill 


by  CregCapaldinl 

The  Berkshire  Symphony 
presented  its  third  concert  of  the 
season  Friday  night,  offering 
Berlioz  Judges  of  the  Secret 
Court,  Britten's  Young  Person's 
Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
Brahms'  Concerto  No.  1  in  D 
miiKH-  for'piano  and  orchestra, 
with  soloist  Garrick  Ohisson.  The 


the  best  that  Maestro  Julius 
Hegyi  and  his  instrumentalists 
have  offered  all  year. 

The  Berlioz  was  a  pleasing 
opus,  assuming  one  ignored  the 
pat  form,  tired  emotional 
devices,  and  undistinctive 
melodies  (which  perhaps  did 
raise  eyebrows  in  their  day)  and 
paid  attention  to  the  sensuous, 


overall  performance  was  by  far      dynamic     orchestration — that 
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aspect  of  Berlioz  which  remains  a 
hundred  years  ahead  of  its  time. 
The  Berkshire  brass  never 
sounded  nicer,  and  the 
percussion  was  responsive  as 
always.  Bad  intonation  in  the 
woodwinds  marred  a  quiet 
passage  here  as  well  as  others 
throughout  the  evening. 

Though  generally  relegated  to 
the  kiddie  bin  at  record  stores, 
Britten's  Guide  can  illuminate 
any  listener.  A  theme  from  a 
theatrical  interlude  by  the 
baroque  master  Henry  Purcell  is 
introduced  in  brilliant 
Stokowskian  fashion  (certainly 
an  affront  to  prim  Purcell 
pushers),  then  put  through 
variations  featuring  each 
instrument  of  the  orchestra,  and 
broadly  restated  in  the  midst  of  a 
lively  fugue  at  the  end,  all 
accompanied  by  explanatory 
narration,  which  is  optional  in 
performance. 

Britten's  variations  not  only 
cleverly  reflect  the 

characteristic  symphonic  use  of 
each  instrument,  but  employ 
interesting  shadings  in  the 
background,  not  to  mention  the 
analytical  genius  behind  the 
notes  themselves.  Here  the 
players  gave  their  all,  and  better 
yet,  seemed  to  have  fun.  Much 
commendation  goes  to  narrator 
Benjamin  Cart,  whose  entrances 
were  perfectly  timed. 

Then  came  the  big  event,  the 


Brahms  piano  concerto.  The 
presence  of  internationally 
renowned  Garrick  Ohisson  was 
the  source  of  the  evening's  great 
promise  and  of  its  grand 
fulfillment.  Brahms'  concerto 
has  only  become  popular  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  mostly  due  to  its 
enigmatic  nature. 

Certainly,  there  is  little 
Lizstian  flash,  for  spec- 
tacularism  is  sacrificed  for 
profound  symphonic  develop- 
ment; some  audience  members 
were  apparently  seeking  the 
former  and  left  disappointed 
after  the  first  movement.  Ohisson 
faced  a  barrage  of  formidable 
pianistic  challenges,  including 
double  octaves,  combined  double 
and  triple  meter,  double  and 
(riple  trills,  and  one  typically 
Brahmsian  (i.e.,  impossible) 
recurring  passage  with  semi- 
melodic  bass  and  arpeggio  in  the 
Icfl  hand,  and  trill-like  ac- 
companiment and  melody  in  the 
right,  all  simultaneous. 

The  man  triumphed  in  each 
case  with  such  a  natural  ease  and 
poise  as  mere  training  cannot 
provide.  The  applause  from  the 
concerto  drew  Ohisson  out  front 
five  times.  Finally,  with  a 
scream  of  delight  from  the 
audience,  he  encored  with  a 
compelling  performance  of 
Chopin's  Nocturne  in  C  sharp 
minor    (Op.  27,  No.  1). 


Piano  Soloist  Garrick  Ohisson  and  the  Berkstiire  Symphony  Orchestra 
delighted  their  audience  Friday  night  with  their  third  concert  of  Itie 
season.  (Mayfield) 
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Baseball — 

Continued  from  Page  6 
been  Division  II  N.C.A.A. 
national  champions  four  out  of 
the  last  eij^ht  years.  When  asked 
how  the  Ephmen  do  atjainst  this 
cluh,  Brigys  replied,  "They  beat 
the  hell  out  of  us."  Actually, 
according  to  Briggs,  Williams 
has  traditionally  done  well 
against  Florida  Southern.  Last 
spring  Williams  led  6-2  at  one 
point  before  falling  8-7.  "We  give 
them  at  least  one  tough  game 
each  spring,"  said  Briggs. 

When  the  team  returns  to 
Williamstown,  it  will  have  a 
20  game  season  ahead  of 
them.  The  season  commences  on 
the  eighth,  at  home,  against 
Trinity. 

In  Little  Three  act  ion,  Amherst 
should  be  the  team  to  beat,  The 
Lord  Jeffs  are  traditionally 
strong  in  baseball  and  should  be 
the  toughest  game  for  the  Ephs 
all  season. 

Briggs  is  optimistic  about  the 
season.  "We've  had  many  good 
players  come  out  this  year.  A  lot 
of  very  good  baseball  players 
who  would  have  made  the  team  in 
other  years  won't  be  with  us  this 
year." 


Crew  cruises  on 


Laxmen  practice  in   preparation 
Florida  over  Spring  Break. 


for  their  annual 


tournament   in 

(Buckner) 


l)y  Martha  Piatt 

The  power,  speed  and  grace  of 
an  eight-man  shell  gliding  over 
smooth  water  is  an  athletic 
expression  of  energy  under 
control.  This  is  the  ideal  of  crew. 

This  spring,  under  the 
leadership  of  captains  Suzanne 
Kluss  '80  and  Carolyn  Matthews 
'81,  the  women's  crew  will  follow 
a  schedule  that  includes  races 
against  the  familiar  Little  Three 
pair,  Wesleyan  and  Amherst  on 
April  19.  More  impressive  is  that 
most  of  the  teams  on  the  schedule 
are  not  from  the  Division  Three 
category  Williams  is  accustomed 
to. 


Busch   representatives  give  ski  hints 


Two  representatives  from  the 
"mountains  of  Busch"  came  to 
Williamstown's  purple  hills  to 
show  a  skiing  movie,  and  give  a 
demonstration  of  a  number  of  ski 
stretching  exercises  Wednesday. 

Two  members  of  the  team  were 
introduced  as  Joan  Buzzath  and 
Bill  O'Leary. 

They  kicked  off  the  program  by 


showing  a  ski-movie,  made  by 
the  Salomon  demonstration 
team,  called  "Rhythms".  It 
consisted  of  scene  after  scene  of 
diflerent  Salomon  team  skiers 
floating  through  powder  snow  in 
slow  motion,  to  the  strains  of 
rhythmic  jazz  tunes  and  songs 
with  lyrics  that  repeated  the 
words  "free"  and  "fly"  a  lot. 
Also  included  were  scenes  of  hot- 


i     Viewpoint 


Fighting  a  nine  to  five  war 


At  present  the  world  is  in  a 
precarious  position.  The 
deteriorating  international 
situation,  the  common  place 
failures  of  modern  diplomacy, 
and  the  threat  of  nuclear  conflict 
should  bring  us  to  reflect  deeply 
on  our  predicament  and  to 
propose  solutions. 

Since  aggression  lies  deep 
within  man's  psyche  and  often 
serves  his  immediate  interests, 
many  feel  that  war  is  inevitable 
and  with  us  to  stay.  The  folly  of 
such  a  viewpoint  is  to  believe  that 
we  can  continue  to  wage  wars  as 
we  do  currently. 

A  reasonable  solution  is  to 
allow  continued  use  of  warfare  as 
a  political  device,  but  control  it, 
since  uncontrolled  war  is  foolish, 
costly,  wasteful,  and  furthermore 
yields  no  permanent  advantage 
to  either  side.  We  have  a 
strikingly  obvious  need  for  the 
9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  war— a 
system  that  is  controlled,  simple, 
and  infinitely  more  practical. 

Imagine:  Two  litigants  come 
before  the  UN  with  a  dispute. 
After  a  genuine  effort  to  solve  the 
issue  peacefully  and 

diplomatically,  the  antagonists 
agree  to  go  to  war,  and  register 
their  nations  for  a  combat  period 
of  not  more  than  a  year.  Each 
actor  is  limited  to  commiting  a 
combat  force  of  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  smaller  nation's 
population,  and  war  materials 
worth  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
smaller  power's  GNP. 

After  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,   each  force   arrives   at  a 
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monitored  piece  of  territory 
(probably  Antarctica,  unless 
another  country  wishes  to  sell 
land  and  thereby  contribute  ;o 
world  peace)  at  a  certain  date. 

The  armies  then  fight  all  day, 
from  9:00a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  with  an 
hour  off  for  lunch.  After  5:00  p.m. 
a  UN  committee  determines  the 
day's  casualties  and  materials 
and  then  declares  a  winner.  A 
tally  is  kept  for  the  entire  year. 
Certain  weapons  are  banned  or 
limited  and  the  battlefield  is 
continually  policed  by  an 
international  peace-keeping 
force. 

Imagine  then,  a  well-paid 
soldier  could  leave  for  the  field  in 
the  morning,  and  return  home  in 
the  evening  to  a  warm  fire,  his 
newspaper,  and  his  dog,  with 
slippers  in  mouth.  No  more 
uncomfortable   trench    survival. 

Such  a  capitalist  society  as 
ours  could  not  lose  out.  We  could 
dramatically  reduce  the  number 
of  unemployed,  volunteers  to  be 
lured  into  the  army  by  high 
salaries.  In  addition,  daily  large 


scale  troop  movements  would 
waste  tremendous  amounts  of 
energy,  and  thereby  generate 
substantial  profits.  Large 
weapon  firms  could  continue  to 
develop  new  arms,  with 
emphasis  on  conventional 
weapons.  Surpluses  could 
perhaps  be  sold  to  the  UN  for 
distribution  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  More  profits. 

From  my  admittedly  biased 
viewpoint  it's  hard  to  see  how 
anybody  loses.  World  security  is 
assured  without  anyone  having  to 
forego  the  privileges  of  armed 
conflict.  Civilian  safety  is* 
guaranteed.  Battles  are  swifter, 
cleaner,  more  profitable,  and 
generally  more  decisive.  In  the 
event  of  a  draw  situation  at  day's 
end,  perhaps  the  fighting  could 
continue  until  6:00  p.m.,  with  an 
extra  hour's  pay  for  the 
mercenaries.  This  provision 
would  help  to  establish  a  clear 
victor,  not  to  mention  its  lending 
more  meaning  to  the  term 
"sudden  death  overtime." 

— Pf  te  Detwiler  '83 


dog  skiers  hurtling  off  of  thirty- 
foot  cliffs  at  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  and  either  ending  their 
leaps  in  spectacular  wipeouts,  or 
in  equally  spectacular 
recoveries. 

After  the  movie,  O'Leary  gave 
a  brief  lecture  on  what  he 
considered  the  fundamental 
techniques  of  alpine  skiing  and 
free-style.  This  advice  included 
statements  such  as;  "If  it  feels 
comfortable,  it.'s  usually  wrong; 
"If  it  looks  good,  it's  probably 
right";  and,  "Given  one  piece  of 
advice  to  say  to  a  beginner  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  it  would  be  to 
approach  skiing  like  walking 
down  stairs."  O'Leary  based  his 
technical  expertise  on  years  of 
competition  in  the  World 
Freestyle  circuit,  as  well  as 
teaching  experience  gained  while 
running  a  ski-training  center  in 
California. 


The  crews  incluile  squads  from 
the  Ivies,  Rutgers,  Boston 
University,  MIT,  Syracuse, 
Northeastern,  Connecticut 
College,  and  Wisconsin,  out  of 
eighteen  teams  in  all. 

George  Marcus,  political 
science  professor  and  head  coach 
of  the  women's  crew,  recently 
pinpointed  Wisconsin,  Yale, 
Radcliffe,  and  Princeton  as  being 
the  stillest  competition  for  this 
year's  team. 

The  success  of  this  year's 
squad  depends  upon  the  day-to- 
day continuity  of  an  injury-free 
team,  however,  and  if  the 
upcoming  training  in  Washington 
D.C.  goes  well,  all  three  boats 
should  be  able  to  qualify  for  the 
finals:  the  Eastern 

Championships.  The  varsity 
tK)ats  finished  in  the  top  six  last 
year.  The  importance  of  this  race 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
top  three  finishers  automatically 
qualify  for  the  Nationals. 

This  Friday,  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  will  enter  their 
final  stage  of  preparation  for  the 
spring  season  by  heading  south  to 
Washington,  D.C,  where  they 
will  train  for  two  weeks. 

After  honing  its  skills  and 
strength  during  each  day's 
double  workouts  on  the  Potomac, 
the  team  will  whet  its  appetite  for 
competition  by  having  a  "brush," 
or  racing  workout,  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia.  It  then  returns  to 
the  chilly  waters  of  Pittsfield's 
Lake  Onota,  where  the  first  race 
of  the  season  will  be  held  against 
Connecticut  College  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  on 
Sunday,  April  13th. 


NEW  SOFT  EDGE  CUTS. 
THE  LOOK  FOR  NOW. 

The  fashion  conscious  woman  Is  today  being  presented  v\/lth  a  sensible 
variety  of  fashions.  The  Clip  Shop  is  now  featuring  "SLITHERING"  —A 
SENSIBLE  SHORTER  LOOK  TO  COMPLIMENT  THESE  GROWN-UP 
CLOTHES. 

Slithering  starts  out  with  a  round  look.  Then  it  is  modified  with  the 
slithering  technique  to  create  spaces  and  a  somewhat  stringy  effect.  This 
cut  can  be  done  on  medium  textured  hair.  The  "SLITHER  ED"  cut  is  easy 
to  care  for— just  wash  and  towel  dry— massage  scalp— and  the  style  is 
ready  to  go. 


CLIP 
SH©P 


As  you're  reading  "Vogue,"  "Bazaar,"  or  any  other  fashion  and  beauty  magazine,  you  have  seen 
over  and  over  again  the  words  "Sebastian"  and  "Sebastian  Artistic  Centers."  And  you  may  have 
wondered,  just  what  is  Sebastian  and  what  is  a  Sebastian  Artistic  Center? 

Sebastian  International  is  a  company  that  develops  and  manufactures  hair  care  products  and 
cosmetics.  But  that  is  not  all.  One  of  Sebastian's  most  successful  products  is  education.  They  sponsor 
seminars  and  have  developed  a  highly  original  series  of  video  programs  which  the  stylists  at  the  Clip 
Shop  study. 

Accordingly,  a  Sebastian  Artistic  Center  is  more  than  a  salon.  Asa  Sebastian  Artistic  Center,  the  Clip 
Shop  is  committed  to  using  the  best  products;  to  studying  the  latest  in  hairstyles  and  hair  techniques 
via  the  Sebastian  video  program ;  and  to  giving  you,  the  patron,  the  best  in  service,  style  and  artistry. 
That  is  what  Sebastian,  and  the  Sebastian  Artistic  Center— The  Clip  Shop  are  all  about. 
They  are  believers  in  continual  education.  They  believe  that  with  every  bottle  of  shampoo,  with  every 
bottle  of  conditioner  you  purchase,  you  should  also  receive  education  and  instruction. 
"SLITHERING"— Soft  and  Exciting  to  Celebrate  The  Dressed-Up  Look! 
Free  consultationsby  appointment  or  justwalk  in  .  .  . 

Spring  Street  in  Williamstown  458-9167 
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Swimmers  place  fifth  in  nation 


Five  years  ago,  Williams' 
women's  swimming  was  a  club 
sport.  Two  years  ago,  the  team 
could  boast  its  first  All-American 
swimmer.  Last  year,  a  strong 
squad  look  fifth  place  at  the  New 
England  Championships. 

This  year  the  varsity  team 
surpassed  its  wildest  dreams  by 
claiming  its  first  five  AIAW 
Division  III  national 

championships,  five  national 
records,  five  Ail-Americans  and 
fifth  place  among  106  teams  from 
across  the  country. 

Liz  Jex  '83  and  her  invincible 
free-style  sprint  relay  teams 
including  Katy  Hudner  '83,  Ann 
Tuttle  '83  and  co-captain  Karon 
Walker  '80  claimed  All-American 
status  several  times  over  at  the 
Division  III  National 

Championships  at  Allegheny 
College  in  Meadville,  Pa  last 
weekend. 

Both  the  200  and  400  yard 
freestyle  relays  took  top  honors, 
setting  College,  New  England 
and  National  standards  in  each 
event.  The  200  relay  qualified 
first  for  the  finals  of  that  race  in 
1:39.52,  then  shaved  over  a 
second  off  that  time  to  win  with 
an  amazing  1:38.35.  Hudner, 
Walker,  Tuttle  and  Jex  also 
qualified  first  in  the  400  relay 
with  a  3:39.57,  but  managed  an 
unbelievable  3:37.99  in  their  final 
victory. 

Superlative  efforts  brought 
Jex,  the  team's  outstanding 
individual  performer,  national 
championships  in  three  events, 
the  first  for  a  Williams'  woman. 
Jex  won  the  50  yard  freestyle, 
24.72,  only  .06  seconds  ahead  of 
the  second  place  competitor.  The 
time  is  a  national  standard.  Jex 
also  claimed  the  100  yard 
freestyle  in  College,  New 
England  and  National  record 
time  of  52.81,  another 
unsurpassed  achievement  for 
this  class  athlete. 

The  100  yard  individual  medley 
also  went  to  Jex,  once  again  in 
College  and  national  record  time, 
1:00.80. 

"She's  an  instinctual 

swimmer,"  said  Coach  Carl 
Samuelson.  "When  she  gets  in  the 
water,  no  one  can  beat  her." 

"The  100  yard  freestyle  was  the 
best  race  I  have  ever  seen,  bar 
none,"  said  co-captain  Walker. 
"Her  pace  was  perfect" 

Hudner,    Walker    and    Tuttle 


claimed  individual  All-American 
honors  in  the  50  yard  freestyle, 
the  50  yard  butterfly  and  the  50 
yard  freestyle,  respectively. 
Hudner  took  an  exciting  fourth 
place  in  the  free  event,  just  ahead 

of  Tuttle  in  sixth.  Walker  picked 

up  tenth  in  the  50  fly. 


Liz  Jex  '83  is  about  to  swim  her 
leg  of  a  nationally-winning  relay. 
She  also  won  three  individual 
events,  setting  national  records. 

(Mrs.  Jex) 


The  800  yard  freestyle  relay 
shocked  the  large  field  with  a 
College  record  8:04.7B  third  place 
finish  Thursday  night.  Catherine 
Hartley  '82 garnered  her  first  All- 
American  honors  as  part  of  this 
relay,  along  with  Hudner,  Jex 
and  Tuttle.  This  same  team  took 
eighth  in  the  400  yard  medley 
relay  in  another  Williams  mark, 
4:11.91. 

Diver  Dina  Esposito  '83  put  in 
Williams'  first  appearance  in  a 
National  diving  event,  taking  27th 
place  in  both  the  one  and  three- 
meter  competition.  More  than 
fifty  dived  in  each  event. 

Williams'  small  squad  of  six 
swimmers  scored  109  points  over 
the  three-day  meet,  only  57  points 
behind  national  champion 
Hamline  University.  The 
Ephwomen  overpowered  much 
larger  squads  from  Pomona 
Pitzer,  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Shippensburg         State. 

Manhattanville  and  teams  from 
the  University  of  California  at 
Chico  and  Davis  outscored 
Williams,  the  top  East-coast 
finisher,  by  fewer  than  30  points. 
The  unbelievable  showing  at 
the  Nationals  caps  off  the 
Ephwomen's  best  season  ever, 
which  included  a  7-1  dual  meet 
season  and  the  New  England 
Division  B  Championship. 


Karon  Walker  '80  flew  past  opponents  to  help  capture  victories  in  the 
200  and  400  yard  freestyle  relays.  (Mrs.  Jex) 

Baseball  shows  promise 


by  Brian  Gradle 

Ask  Coach  Jim  Briggs  "who's 
on  first"  for  the  Williams 
baseball  team,  and  he'll  probably 
ask  you  to  come  back  in  April.  An 
abundance  of  talented  returning 
players  coupled  with  some 
promising  prospects  out  of  the 
freshman  class  has  given  Briggs 
a  pleasant  dilemma:  building  a 
solid  baseball  machine  from  a 
large  selection  of  both  new  and 
familiar  parts. 

Coming  off  a  10-9  season  last 
year,  the  1980  team  will  depend 
on  solid  hitting  and  good 
defensive   play    to    better    that 


Skiers    compete    at   Nationals 


by  Patricia  Hellnian 

Amidst  one  of  the  few 
snowstorms  of  the  season,  the 
women's  and  men's  national  ski 
championships  were  held  at 
Middlebury  College  and  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Seven  Williams  men  and 
women  competed  in  these 
Division  I  championships,  having 
individually  qualified  in 
carnivals  earlier  in  the  season. 
Due  to  NESCAC  ruling,  Williams 
was  not  allowed  to  send  a  full 
team,  although  the  women  would 
have  qualified  as  a  team  at  the 
Eastern  AIAW  championships 
the  week  before. 

The  University  of  Vermont's 
John  Teague,  winner  of  our  own 
winter  carnival  grant  slalom, 
took  first  in  the  race.  Williams' 
Steve  Graham  '82  was  having  an 
excellent  run  but  ran  into  trouble 
mid-way  down  and  failed  to 
finish. 


Tonight 

JUNIOR  NIGHT 

Discoutits  to  card-carrying  juniors 


Wednesday 

CHRIS  BASKIN 

9:30  -  12:00 


In  the  men's  slalom.  Brant 
Seibert  '83  placed  a  very 
respectable  25th  in  a  field  whose 
depth  reflected  the  large  number 
of  ex-U.S.  team  and  top  national 
competitors  who  had  decided  to 
pursue  their  academic  careers  in 
lieu  of  racing  national  and  World 
Cup  events. 

The  men's  cross-country  ski 
race  was  held  at  UVM  on  a 
mixture  of  man-made  and 
natural  snow.  One  slightly 
discouraging  aspect  of  the  race 
was  that  not  one  American  was  in 
the  top  13.  All  these  spots  were 
taken  by  "recruits"  from 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Given  the 
competition,  Williams  skier  Dave 
Richards  put  in  a  fine 
performance,  finishing  in  29th 
place. 

UVM  was  the  overall  winner, 
upsetting  the  long-standing 
NCAA  champs  from  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

A  paste  of  thick,  heavy  snow 
fell  on  the  women's  G.S.  at 
Sugarbush  North,  thereby 
decreasing  the  margin  of 
advantage  the  eastern  teams 
held  over  those  from  the  west, 
whose     members     were     not 


accustomed  to  the  icy  conditions 
often  found  in  the  east. 

Maggie  Crane  '82  smoked  down 
the  first  half  of  the  course,  but  fell 
in  a  tricky  gate  on  the  steep, 
losing  a  number  of  seconds. 
Crane  placed  ninth  behind  an 
eighth  place  finisher  Tricia 
Hellman  '82.  Kristie  Graham  '83 
rounded  out  the  team,  placing 
27th  despite  a  huge  mistake  at  the 
bottom  of  the  course. 

The  Ephwomen  ended  up 
fourth  in  the  G.S.  combined,  only 
one  point  out  of  third,  out  of  a 
field  of  the  14  top  teams  in  the 
country. 

In  the  slalom,  Hellman  placed 
fourth  while  Crane  had  two 
steady  runs,  placing  ninth  in  the 
combined.  Graham  hooked  a  lip 
and  failed  to  finish  her  first  run. 
Fourth  place  in  the  slalom  won 
Hellman    All-American    honors. 

In  the  women's  cross-country, 
held  near  Lake  Placid  at  Mt.  van 
Hoevenberg,  New  York,  Brenda 
Mailman  '82  skied  in  a  strong  34th 
place.  Middlebury  College  was 
the  AIAW  champ. 


MOSAIC 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS' MAGAZINE 

COVER  DESIGN  COMPETITION 


MONEY  PRIZE 


FRANCESCO  COPPOLA 
TEDCYPIOT 
MARTiJNSCHOUTEN 
ARUN  SWAMI 


BOX 
BOX 
BOX 
BOX 


2586 
2709 
1427 
3040 


X6209 
X6298 
X6598 
X6066 


\  Pilot  Training  for  credit 


is  available  through  the 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation,  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 
or  call  664-6839 


record.  Leading  the  team  will  be 
co-captains  Joe  Flaherty  '80, 
fresh  off  the  basketball  courts  of 
Lasell  gym,  and  Rick  Walter  '80. 
Flaherty  will  play  at  the  hot 
corner,  third  base,  providing 
solid  defensive  play.  Walter,  the 
team's  leading  hitter  (about 
.380,  scorer,  R.B.I,  man  and 
base  stealer  last  season,  will 
return  at  either  one  of  the  infield 
positions  or  the  outfield.  Much 
depends  on  the  development  of 
shortstop  Dave  Nasser  '83. 
Should  Nasser  fit  in,  then  Walter 
will  probably  be  moved  to  the 
outfield. 

"Rick  Walter,"  says  Briggs, 
"can  play  anywhere  on  the  field. 
He  is  our  best  shortstop  and 
second  baseman  and  can  play  in 
the  outfield."  Walter  certainly 
showed  his  abilities  last  summer, 
when  he  hit  .383  in  the  Cape  Cod 
league,  one  of  the  finest  college 
summer  leagues  in  the  country. 
Speaking  on  the  rest  of  the 
infield,  Briggs  remarked, 
"Though  we  have  some  very  good 
players,  the  situation  is  not 
settled  at  this  time." 

One  possible  situation  would 
see  Bill  Keville  '81  at  second  base 
and  Tim  "Tinker"  Connelly  '81 
handling  first  base. 

The  outfield,  regarded  by 
Briggs  as  a  "question  mark," 
will  find  just  one  returnee  from 
last  year's  team.  Dave  Law  '81 
will  once  again  be  in  center  field. 
John  Lawler  '82  (the  leading 
hitter  off  last  season's  J.V. 
team),  Mark  White  '82  and  Greg 
Avis  '80  will  all  be  vying  for  jobs 
in  the  outfield  this  spring. 

Jack  Spound  '80,  will  be 
catching  for  the  Ephs.  Spound, 
who  hit  .350  last  season,  is  a 
"great  receiver"  in  his  coach's 
estimation.  Also  at  the  catching 
position  are  Darryl  Demos  '82 
and  Bill  Donovan  '83. 

Williams  has  its  work  cut  out  on 
the  pitching  mound.  The  arm  that 
threw  six  out  of  last  year's  ten 
victories     graduated  with 

Tony  Stall  last  June.  His  6-1 
record  led  the  team,  although 
returning  this  year  are  Bill 
Haylon  '81  and  Jack  Carey  '80, 
who  both  won  two  games  last 
season. 

Other  arms  expected  to 
contribute  are  those  of  Tad  Seder 
'80,  Marc  Rubin  '82,  Charley 
Thurston  '80  and  Joe  Merrill  '82. 
Thurston  is  returning  after  an 
injury  last  season  and  Merrill 
after  taking  a  year  off. 

The  team  is  currently 
preparing  for  its  trip  to  Florida 
during  spring  vacation.  The  team 
will  demonstrate  its  version  of  "if 
it's  Wednesday,  then  this  must  be 
Dayton"  as  it  plays  nine  games  in 
ten  days.  Scheduled  games 
include  two  against  the  minor 
league  team  affiliated  with  the 
Philadelphia  Philies  and  two 
against  Florida  Southern 
University,  a  traditional 
opponent  for  Williams. 

Highly    regarded    in    college 
baseball.  Florida  Southern   has 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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Tuition    raised    $3,000    more 


"Tremendous,"  said  retiring  Treasurer  Frances  E.  Dewey  of  the 

tuition  liike.  "I  can't  believe  we  got  the  whole  ttiing."  ,      ^  ,  .      . 

(a  photographer) 


Tuition  will  rise  $3000  ijeyond 
the  announced  19  percent 
increase  of  $1330  for  next  year, 
College  officials  announced 
yesterday,  in  order  to  further 
reduce  the  gap  between  faculty 
salaries  here  and  at  comparable 
institutions. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the 
$3000  increase,  which  brings  the 
total  cost  of  a  single  year  at 
Williams  to  $11,280,  will  also  go 
towards  building  up  the  College 
Security  force. 

Although  salaries  overall  will 
be  increased,  Provost  Neil 
Grabois  has  devised  a  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  such  increases 
which,  he  hopes,  will  "tend  to 
reduce  tension  between  junior 
and  senior  faculty  and  between 
faculty  and  staff."  Raises  of 
between  30  and  80  percent  of  a 


professor's  or  staff  member's 
salary  will  be  randomly  assigned 
to  everyone. 

Professors  will  choose,  in  order 
of  their  preference,  a  30,  40,  50, 
60,  70  or  80  percent  increase,  but 
will  risk  being  bumped  out  of  any 
category  by  the  number  of  others 
choosing  that  same  category. 
"The  process  is  reminiscent  of 
the  freshman  inclusion 
procedure,"  Grabois  said.  "It 
will  take  a  lot  of  thought  whether 
or  not  to  go  for  the  80  percent 
increase  or  be  safe  with  a  first 
choice  of  40  percent." 

Charles  Jankey  '62,  Director  of 
Student  Housing,  has  been  called 
in  to  run  the  new  salary  lottery. 
Rumors  that  Mr.  Jankey  will 
receive  a  200  percent  salary 
increase  next  year  are  entirely 
unfounded. 


50  siudents  seized  by  ongry  odministrotor 


Fifty  Williams  College  students 
were  taken  hostage  in  Hopkins 
Hall  yesterday.  Although  details 
are  not  clear,  the  Record  has 
learned  that  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad  is  attempting  to 
seize  power  while  President  John 
Chandler  is  on  sabbatical  leave. 


In  a  humanitarian  move 
Roosenraad  today  released  six 
members  of  the  Black  Student 
Union  and  three  members  of  the 
Williams  Feminist  Alliance.  One 
woman  was  heard  muttering  as 
she  left,  "I  didn't  want  to  be 
cooped  up  with  those  chauvinists 


anyway. 

"The  nine  released  hostages 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  other 
hostages  are  being  held.  "We 
don't  wan!  to  endanger  our  soul 
brothers,"  said  one  member  of 
the  BSU. 


Oakley    refuses    to    leave    President's   house 


by  Von  Clark  Kent 

Within  an  hour  of  Associate 
Dean  Cris  Roosenraad's  seizure 
of  Hopkins  Hall,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  Acting  President 
Francis  Oakley  barricaded 
himself  in  President  John 
Chandler's  house  and  made  a 
counterclaim  on  tb?  Presidency. 

"When  Chandler  comes  back 
he'll  have  to  choose  between  his 
office  and  his  home,"  chuckled 
Oakley.  "And  since  no  one  has 
ever  been  seen  entering  his 
office,  while  each  freshman  is 
marched  to  Chandler's  house 
each  year,  I  am  confident  he  will 
honor  my  claim." 

Oakley  said  he  was  "not 
surprised  to  see  Roosenraad  turn 


to  terrorism.  He's  been  making 
trouble  ever  since  his  days  at 
Wisconsin.  And  when  we  made 
him  dean  of  housing  he  really 
started  to  have  fun.  For  example, 
how  do  you  think  three 
consecutive  Buckners  were 
included  in  Gar-Wood?" 

Oakley  also  noted  that  with  the 
student  population  exceeding  Ihe 
College's  long-term  goal,  the 
hostages  held  by  Roosenraad  will 
not  be  missed.  In  fact,  he 
chortled,  the  Hopkins  Hall  action 
would    alleviate    overcrowding. 

"I  hope  Chandler  doesn't 
return  too  soon,"  confessed 
Oakley.  "I  haven't  yet  finished 
moving  all  the  confiscated 
student  property  to  my  own  house 

I- 


yet.  Chandler  has  some  great 
stuff:  appliances,  liquor,  drugs, 
guns,  etc.  I  hope  to  earn  at  least 
$35,000  from  reselling  them  to 
siudents.  After  all,  we  underpaid 
faculty  have  to  make  extra 
money  any  way  we  can,"  he 
snickered. 

Oakley  conlended  he  was  far 
belter  qualified  than  Roosenraad 
to  replace  Chandler.  "I've  done 
even  less  than  Dickerson  in  my 
time  at  Williams,"  he  maintained 
proudly.  "Whereas  Roosenraad 
is  forever  making  news,  I  have 
yet  to  say  anything  to  the 
newspapers  or  do  anything 
newsworthy.  I  am  therefore 
superbly  qualified  to  replace  ex- 
President  uh  ...  er  ...  you 
know  who  I  mean." 


The  Ayatollah  Roosenraad 
issued  a  statement  after  the 
release.  "They  are  not  part  of  the 
preppy  capitalists  taking  over  the 
College,"  he  stated. 

The  administration  is  at 
present  making  plans  for  the 
release  of  the  hostages. 
Purported  moves  include  a 
boycott  of  Camel  cigarettes  from 
Hopkins  Hall,  which,  according 
to  sources,  may  bring  the 
Ayatollah  to  his  knees. 

Military  moves  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  students  have  not 
been  ruled  out,  although  inside 
sources  doubt  that  the  Williams 
Security  force  would  be  capable 
of  pulling  off  such  a  rescue. 

Roosenraad  did  indicate  that 
he  might  he  willing  to  free  the 
hostages  in  return  for  Bo  Derek, 
however. 

In  a  related  move,  Director  of 
Security  Ransom  Jenks  met 
today  with  Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 
lo  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
rapid  deployment  force  of 
security  guards  who  would  be 
able  to  reach  any  crisis  on 
campus  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  notification  of  the  event.  Jeff 
Nelligan  could  not  be  reached  for 
an  article  on  the  subject  lo  be 
printed  in  major  papers. 

Reza  Pahlavi  had  no  comment 
on  the  incident. 


Treasurer  of  the  College 
Francis  Dewey  chortled,  "The 
trustees  were  generally 
amenable  to  the  proposal,  since 
we  explained  that  it  came  in 
response  to  purely  student 
demands.  We  were  quite  content 
with  our  meager  19  percent 
raise,  but  our  policy  is  and 
always  has  been  to  satisfy  the 
students.  They  expressed  a 
desire  for  more  secure  College 
grounds  and  better  faculty 
salaries,  and  we  have  done  our 
best  to  fulfill  them." 

Faculty  salaries  will  now  be 
increased  by  an  average  bS 
percent,  on  a  par  with  those  at 
Harvard  and  above  those  at  Yale. 
"There  were  a  few  among  the 
trustees  who  said,  Let  them  chop 
wo(kI,'  but,  as  our  esteemed 
colleague  Professor  Kim  Bruce 
says,  our  faculty  is  our  most 
important  resource  in  attracting 
good  students,"  bubbled  Dewey. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley,  interviewed  in  his 
fortified  coup  headquarters  in  the 
President's  House,  agreed.  "And 
even  if  they  aren't,  we  might  as 
well  pay  them  enough  to  make 
everyone  think  they  are,"  he 
cackled. 

Jenks  commented  on  his  newly 
acquired  leeway  to  beef  up  the 
Williams  Security  force.  "We  had 
a  difficult  choice  to  make 
between  a  force  of  1000  ex-New 
York  policemen  fully  equipped 
with  riot  gear  and  appropriate 
weapons,  or  personal  bodyguards 
for  every  one  of  the  1900  students. 
We  opted  for  the  more  personal 
approach:  single  bodyguards.  We 
don't  want  lo  give  the  impression 
that  Williams  is  an  unfeeling 
college  in  a  large,  impersonal 
urban  area." 

Jenks  said  that  the  additional 
funds  will  also  make  it  possible  to 
purchase  a  key-operated  entry 
system  for  all  the  buildings  on 
campus.  Unfortunately,  there 
will  not  be  enough  money  to  buy 
keys  for  the  students,  which 
would  run  an  additional  $23,000. 
"All  the  better,"  said  Jenks.  "We 
not  only  cut  down  on  outside 
vandalism  because  there  won't 
be  anything  inside  the  rooms,  but 
also  on  student  vandalism." 


CoUege  to    convert   to    all-solar 


Astronomy  professor  Jay  Pasachoff  has  been  named  to  replace  protessor  emeritus  Whitney  Stoddard 
in  delivering  the  famous  orientation  lecture,  "A  Sense  of  Wttere  You  Are."  Here  Pasachoff  practices 
his  sophisticated  multi-media  presentation  in  front  of  a  group  of  accosted  children. 

(Pulsar) 


by  Dirk  Morgna 

College  Mechanical  Engineer 
John  C.  Holden  announced  that 
the  College  will  convert  all 
student  housing  to  passive  solar 
heating  this  summer.  This 
conversi(m  will  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  economically  by 
removing  Ihe  roofs  from 
dormitory  buildings,   he  added. 

As  a  supplementary  measure, 
Holden  revealed  that  windows  in 
student  housing  will  be  covered 
with  fiberglas  insulation.  "Many 
faculty  have  told  us  that  students 
spend  too  much  time  staring  out 
windows  daydreaming.  This 
insulation  will  thus  have  the 
extra  benefit  of  improving 
students'  concentration." 

"We've  been  studying  various 
methods  of  utilizing  solar  energy 
Ihe  past  few  years,  but  capital 
and  labor  costs  were  always  a 
problem  until  someone  suggested 
the  aerial-exposure  technique. 
Not  only  will  we  save  energy,  but 
we  can  now  save  Ihe  considerable 


funds    formerly    spent    on    roof 
maintenance." 

Holden  explained  that  the 
College  hopes  t  o  use  student  la  bor 
lo  implement  the  aerial-exposure 
system.  "They  have  done  such  an 
expert  job  of  demolishing  Mission 
Park  that  we  feel  removing  a  few 
roofs  will  not  be  difficult  at  all." 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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Editorial 


It's  time  to  stop  talking  about  it  and  start  doing  something  about  it. 
We  believe  it  makes  no  sense  to  do  nothing  about  something  when  you 
can  do  something  about  everything.  Sure,  sometimes  change  takes 
time.  But  from  Selma  to  Tehran,  patience  pays  off.  Well,  at  Selma 
anyway. 

Some  people  will  think  we  shouldn't  do  anything.  Some  people  will 
say  the  cost  of  implementing  this  proposal  is  too  high.  Most  people 
don't  care.  And  no  people  ever  read  these  editorials. 

Not  later.  Now. 


LETTERS 


Creative 


Sliced  Bread 


To  the  editor: 

Susan,  just  wanted  to  compliment  you  on 
the  overwhelming  improvements  in  the 
Record  since  you  became  co-editor  in 
January.  The  reporting  is  strong, 
provocative  and  devoted.  The  lay-out  is 
creative  and  professional.  The  editorials 
are  hard-hitting  and  courageous.  Keep  up 
the  brilliant  job. 

Love, 

Ann 


To  the  editor: 

I  am  an  irregular  subscriber  to  the 
Ketord,  and  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  thing 
since  sliced  bread. 

— Art  Buchwald 


Yogurt 


Brilliant 


To  the  editor: 

Ann,  ever  since  you  became  co-editor  in 
January  I  have  noticed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great 
job.  In  fact,  the  Record  has  never  looked 
better.  Woodward  and  Bernstein  would  be 
proud  of  you.  Keep  up  the  brilliant  job. 

Love, 

Susan 


To  the  editor: 

I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Record.  I 

am  currently  the  oldest  person  living  in  the 

world,  I  believe  the  two  are  not  unrelated. 

—Someone  from  that  Yogurt  commercial 


Venison 


Great 


To  the  editor: 

We're  sick  and  tired  of  being  shot  at.  So 
stop. 

The  five  Hopkins  Forest  deer 

Buck  Ner 

Doe  Ray  Me 

John  Doe 

Doe  Boy 

Fast  Buck 


To  the  editor: 

I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Record. 
I  think  it  is  the  greatest  school  newspaper 
in  the  world. 

Bob  Woodward 


California  pie 


Great 


To  the  editor: 

I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Record. 
I  think  it  is  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

Carl  Bernstein 


To  the  editors: 

We're  the  starving  Cambodians  you 
always  read  about.  And  we're  sick  and 
tired  of  your  annual  Winter  Carnival  food 
fight.  Next  lime,  send  us  your  California 
Pie  and  Russian  dressing. 

Pitifully  yours. 

The  Starving  Cambodians 

You  Always  Read  About 


Ed.   Note:  See   cookie,  p.   4. 


Roommate  Problems? 

Professors  giving  you  a  hard  time? 


Have  we  got  an  offer  for  you!! 

ACE  EXTERMINATORS 

"The  Professionals" 

Next  day  service  . .  . 

Call  today  .  .  .  your  problem  is  solved  tomorrow. 
We  even  work  holidays! 

Satisfaction  guaranteed! 

Call  us  today-OR  ELSE!     597-2625 


(p 

SA/, t:  B£T  you  TWiHK 

T'fA    SOINS  TO  T>0 
SOMtTH(M&   fONKiy 

X    BET  VooRE  OJf\0NG-. 

The  class  officers  at  Williams  (right,  with 
handgun)  are  amazingly  persuasive  in 
soliciting  funds  from  even  the  most 
reticent  alumni-ade,  as  many  alums  (left) 
will  attest.  (J-  Derek) 


"Gerald  Ford  has  nothing  on  me,"  said 
Representative  John  Anderson  as  he 
cracked  his  cranium  upon  deplaning  at 
Albany  Airport.  His  later  comment: 
"Ouch!" 

(Reagan for  President) 


Three  applicants  for  the  new  Very  Early 
Decision  Program  expressed  their  dismay 
at  being  denied  admission  by  holding  a  sit- 
in  on  the  lawn  of  the  President's  house 
Wednesday.  (Mr.  Rogers) 


Corrections 

The  Record  regrets  it  must  make  the 
following  corrections: 

1 )  John  McCammond  meant  to  endorse 
Darrell  McWharter,  not  Jamie  MacDonpld 
as  was  printed  in  his  letter  to  the  Record. 

2)  Jamie  MacDonald  was  the  actual 
victor  in  the  race  for  College  Council.  We 
have  no  idea  what  the  vote  was  on  the 
Draft  Issue. 

3)  We  would  like  to  retract  the 
following  articles:  the  two  reviews  of  Mr. 
Hill's  concerts  and  the  last  three  pages  of 
the  last  issue. 

4)  We  regret  any  misconceptions  that 
may  have  resulted  from  the  trustee 
article.  In  the  third  paragraph  it  should 
have  read  "the"  instead  of  "a". 
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The  stories  you  have  read  here  are  false.  Only  the  names  have  been  retained  to  defame  the  guilty. 
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Student  season 
\  opens  for   deer 


students  hit  the  ground  as  deer  declare  open  season  on  humans  and  "buck"-shot  flies  through  the  air. 

(Bambi) 


by  Simon  Buck  IV  ■  2 

Chip  Buck,  chairman  of  the 
Hopkins  Forest  Residents  Game 
Commission,  announced  that 
deer  will  be  licensed  to  hunt 
students  for  two  weeks  tjeginning 
April  U. 

Buck  explained  that  the  deer 
residing  in  the  forest  have 
become  concerned  at  the 
expansion  of  the  student 
population  in  the  past  several 
years.  "Wedeer  felt  thai  1200  was 
a    reasonable    number   for    the 


Development  chief  has  demanding    role 


Willard  Dickerson  doing  nothing. 

(photo not  by  Dickerson) 

Not   many   people   know   just 

what  Willard  Dickerson,  Director 

of  the  Development  Office,  does 


for  a  living.  The  answer  is 
"nothing." 

Record  reporters  recently 
spent  weeks  following  Dickerson 
as  he  wandered  back  and  forth 
between  his  home  and  office, 
ostensibly  doing  nothing,  but  in 
reality  accomplishing  very  little. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
"campus  elite"  which  include 
such  greats  as  John  "Vacation" 
Chandler  and  Dan  "Sabbatical 
Leave"  O'Connor,  Dickerson  is 
responsible  for  2)  "seeing  that 
nothing  develops  on  campus"  and 
1)  "maintaining  a  positive 
attitude  among  the  members  of 
the  staff  while  they  do  it." 

Dickerson  is  modest  when 
asked  about  his  achievements  at 


Williams.  "I've  really  done 
nothing,"  says  Dickerson  "I  will 
take  credit,  however,  for  what  I 
consider  my  greatest 

achievement  at  Williams;  getting 
Francis  E.  Dewey  to  resign.  He 
really  was  doing  too  much." 

Dickerson  took  time  off  this 
summer  to  work  for  the  Connally 
for  President  campaign 
Committee.  "I  support  Big  John 
tiecause  he's  big,"  drawled  Big 
Mr.  Dickerson.  "It  takes  a  big 
man  to  just  stand  by  and  do 
nothing,"  said  Dickerson.  "It's 
fortunate  that   I'm  a  big  man." 

Sources  close  to  Dickerson  feel 
however,  that  Dickerson  joined 
the  Connally  campaign  because 
Connally    had    done   something. 


Dickerson  quit  in  disgust  when  he 
discovered  that  Connally  had 
been  acquitted. 

Dickerson  leads  a  quiet  home 
life,  too  quiet,  in  fact,  for  Mrs. 
Dickerson.  "Willard  is  always 
bringing  his  work  home  with 
him,"  complains  Mrs.  Dickerson, 
"nothing  ever  gets  done". 

Dickerson  came  to  Williams 
from  the  Carter  White  House 
where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
economy  and  the  Iranian  crisis. 


Solar- 


Deans  ax  entire 
sophomore  class 


Continuing  a  tradition  of 
lowering  grades,  decreasing  the 
number  of  99's,  and  increasing 
tuition,  the  Dean's  Office  today 
announced  that  it  has  decided  to 
decrease  the  number  of  students 
at  Williams  College  by 
eliminating  the  sophomore  class. 
Effective  next  year,  this  year's 
freshmen  will  become  juniors, 
next  year's  seniors  will  become 
seniors,  last  year's  juniors  will 
become  alumni,  and  next  year's 
juniors  will  become  very 
confused. 

Dean  Roosenraad  pointed  out 
that  the  change  was  entirely  in 
response  to  student  actions. 
Noting  that  this  year's  entire 
sophomore  class  had  applied  to 
study    abroad,    Dean    Mclntyre 


said  that  "The  change  was 
inevitable."  It  is  hoped  that  the 
absence  of  a  sophomore  class  will 
eliminate  the  mysterious  ailment 
of  sophomore  slump. 

Many  reacted  favorably  to  the 
decision.  One  freshman  turned 
junior  was  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  becoming  legal  a  year 
early.  The  Provost's  Office  noted 
with  a  gleam  in  its  eye  that  the 
change  would  mean  that  next 
year's  tuition  increase  could  now 
be  implemented  this  year. 

Others  became  excited  about 
the  decision  for  different  reasons. 
Those  sophomores  picked  to  be 
JA's  have  lodged  a  protest  with 
the  College  Council,  and  action  is 
expected  sometime  before  1987. 
Many  faculty  members  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  the 
decision,  and  a  committee  has 
been  formed  to  consider 
eliminating  the  entire  student 
body.  The  elimination  of  the 
sophomore  class  could  have  far 
reaching  effects  in  the  future, 
changing  William's  present  4-1-4 
calendar  to  a  0-00  calendar. 
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Continued  from  Page  1 

During  warmer  months,  the 
College  expects  the  aerial- 
exposure  system  lo  provide  air 
condilioning  as  well,  he  said.  "Of 
course,  Ihere  might  be  some 
difficulty  drawing  in  cool  air 
through  the  modified  windows, 
but,  we  could  always  knock  down 
a  wall  or  Iwo.  Afler  all,  with  the 
advent  of  coed  dorms,  walls  just 
gel  in  the  way  of  social 
progress." 

Over  the  long  term,  Holden 
said  he  hopes  to  use  the  aerial- 
ex|)osure  system  lo  save  hoi 
water  as  well.  "We  haven'l  made 
the  nielerological  analyses  yet, 
bul  we  expecl  that  in  the  rainy 
nionlhs  we  will  be  able  lo 
di.sconnecl  the  showers  in  sludenl 
dormitory  buildings  and  lei  them 
depend  on  natural  precipilalion. 
Afler  all,  most  students  bathe 
rarely  anyway." 


student  population  in 

Williamstown.  When  the 
population  leaped  to  1850  we 
began  a  study  of  the  capacity  of 
the  area  to  support  student  life." 

"Our  human  biologists 
concluded  that  Williamstown 
cannot  feed  this  bloated  student 
population.  In  view  of  the 
subsequent  increase  to  over  1900, 
we  decided  that  direct  reduction 
was  the  only  solution. 
Consequently,  one  hundred  deer 
will  be  issued  licenses  to  hunt 
seven  students  each.  We  feel  this 
is  the  most  merciful  way  to 
ensure  that  massive  student 
starvation  does  not  occur  next 
winter." 

Fast  Buck,  a  Hopkins  Forest 
merchant,  complained  that 
student  overpopulation 
threatened  several  of  his 
businesses.  "My  pizza  parlor 
could  compete  with  that  Spring 
Street  guy  (Who  couldn't?),  but 
when  students  got  into  the  act  my 
sales  went  way  down.  Same  with 
my  clothing  business;  I  was  used 
to  the  Co-op,  but  that  Hirsch  was 
the  last  straw." 

Jane  Doe,  vice-chairman  of  the 
deer  organization,  added  that 
many  deer  who  read  the  Williams 
Kecord  felt  that  it  typified  the 
problems  of  student 

overpopulation.  "When  a  typical 
issue  went  from  six  to  ten  pages, 
we  feared  that  the  Record  staff 
would  start  cutting  trees  in  the 
forest  to  supply  the  paper.  Most 
of  us  cancelled  our  subscriptions 
in  protest,  but  it  was  clear  more 
direct  action  was  necessary." 

Chairman  Buck  explained  that 
students  would  be  harvested  by 
hunting  with  Firearms  and  by 
traps.  "We've  placed  traps  along 
the  main  migratory  routes,  such 
as  Spring  Street  near  the  Log  and 
the  roads  out  of  Williamstown. 
The  traps  will  be  baited  with  kegs 
of  beer,  since  our  observations  of 
student  parties  indicate  students 
will  go  absolutely  anywhere  if  it 
has  a  keg  of  beer." 


The  College  Council  recently 
commissioned  an  official  portrait 
of  outgoing  president  Beth 
Geismar.  The  portrait  will  be 
unveiled  during  Parents' 
Weekend  in  the  Snack  Bar,  said 
to  be  a  favorite  spot  of  the  former 
first  lady.  Ttte  painting  will  be 
hung  permanently  beside  the 
picture  of  Yoyo.  (Wolf) 

Extra    room 


Continued  on  Page  4 


Beatles  to  play  in  Chapin 


A  member  of  the  recently- 
reviewed  All  College 
Entertainment  Committee 
(ACEC)  announced  tixiay  that 
the  Beatles  will  play  in  Chapin 
Hall  for  Spring  Weekend. 

The  once-popular  rock  group 
broke  up  in  1970  and  have  since 
refused  offers  lo  reunite  of 
anywhere  from  several  million 
dollars  to  Saturday  Night  Live's 
offer  of  "one  thousand  dollars— 
and  we  don't  care  how  you  split  it 


up,  give  Kingo  less  if  you  want." 
The  ACEC  offered  the  four 
members  of  the  group  free  room 
and  board,  along  with  the  ACEC's 
usual  concert  specification  that 
the  group  was  under  no  obligation 
(o  actually  come  lo  Williams. 

An  anonymous  alumnus  also 
donated  Reggie  Jackson  to  the 
concert  fund  kitty. 

"He's  getting  boring,"  said  the 
generous  graduate.  "And  they'll 
all  probably  be  on  strike  soon 
anyway." 


Victor  Hill,  pianist  and  part-time 
mathematics  professor,  died  last 
week  of  excessive  moulting.  The 
recently  exhumed  Hill  is  pictured 
here  practicing  for  his  next 
concert.  Featured  works  include 
Chopin's  Funeral  March  and 
Stravinsky's  little-known  Last 
Rite  of  Spring. 

(Raccoon) 


GYP  SHOP 

LOOKS  FOR  THE  80's 


The  Gyp  Shop  is  proud  to  present  its  summer  styles  tor  the  fast- 
moving  women  of  the  80s.  A  new  decade  demands  a  new  look,  so 
here  are  three  new  out-ot-sight  styles. 

At  left  is  an  explosive  new  creation,  appropriately  dubbed  the 
Mount  St.  Helens.  This  eruption  of  style  can  be  yours  for  $25.00 
(elastic  bands  extra). 

In  the  middle  is  the  perfect  washand-wear  hair  cut  for  the 
woman  on  the  go.  The  Savalas  Special  brings  out  the  natural, 
seductive  curves  of  the  head,  and  is  sure  to  cause  men  to  look  twice. 
This  hack-iob  costs  a  mere  $45.00;  wax  polish  only  $10.00  more. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Gyp  Shop  presents  Bewitched,  at  right. 
This  stunning,  wind-blown  look  is  for  the  flighty  woman  who's 
trying  to  look  cool.  In  only  six  hours,  you  too  can  look  like  this  for 
only  $40.00. 

Do  yourself  a  favor!   Indulge  In  this  rip-off! 


After  (far  out  I) 


STUFF 
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Cleanliness  next  to  godliness 


Cookie 


bv  Inept  Stein 

Someone,  in  the  16th  or  19th 
century,  I  don't  remember 
which,  once  said  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.  Well,  these 
are  words  of  wisdom  which  have 
to  apply  to  all  the  sports  teams  on 
campus,  both  men's  and 
women's.  Although  they  often 
seem  to  lose  on  the  courts,  rinks 
and  wherever  else,  they  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  hustle 
and  determination  they  exhibit  in 
the  showers. 

The  basketball  team  is 
relatively  small  and 

inexperienced  but  it  makes  up  for 
these    short-comings    with    the 


C^  NewBfie^ 


most  necessary  attribute:  desire. 
I  visited  its  locker  room  after  a 
single-point  loss  to  Hamilton  and 
was  really  impressed  by  their 
ability  to  execute  the  most 
complicated  soaping  maneuvers. 

ABLUTIONS 

Of  course,  I  didn't  even  attempt 
to  try  this  demanding  activity; 
they  tell  me  that  salamis  aren't 
as  good  when  wet. 

The  hockey  team  is  always 
quiet  before  its  showers,  showing 
optimism,  but  none  of  the 
exhuberance  I  expected  them  to 


D 


T-shirt  magnate  Chuck  Hirsch, 
who  recently  won  a  $7.40  suit 
against  Williams  Co-Op  owner 
Bert  Marcus  for  selling  his 
"copopula  tion"  1-shirts 
unlawfully,  has  taken  his  case  to 
the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

"It  may  interfere  with  the 
conclusion  of  my  thesis,"  Hirsch 
said,  "but  I  must  see  justice  done 
in  this  vile  travesty  of  human 
rights.  I  see  the  actions  of  this 
vicious  man  as  a  insidious  slain 
upon  the  community  and  the 
institution   of  free   enterprise." 

"And  furthermore,"  Hirsch 
concluded,  "I  didn't  get  enough 
money  in  thai  last  suit." 
<t  »  » 

The  Deans'  Office  has 
announced  that,  contrary  to  a 
previous  announceme;it.  Dean 
Roosenraad  will  not  replace 
Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  next  year 
when  O'Connor  goes  on 
sabbatical. 

"Dean  Roosenraad  will  remain 
in  his  current  position,"  a 
spokesman  for  the  office  said. 
"We  have  decided  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  replace  Dean 
O'Connor  when  he  is  away,  since 
no  one  would  know  the  difference 
anyway." 

Very  short 
sports  shorts 

Karon  Walker,  captain  of  the 
women's  swim  team  revealed 
yesterday  that  star  freshman 
swimmer  and  Division  III 
National  Champion  in  three 
individuals  events  Liz  Jex  was 
really  only  3'  5"  tall. 

"She  has  special  lifts  in  her 
bathing         suit,"  Walker 

commented. 


Dean  Roosenraad,  when  asked 
to  comment,  said,  "Rats." 


A  surprising  recommendation 
by  the  Committee  on  the  80's 
involves  the  closing  of  all  major 
dining  halls  in  the  next  decade 
and  the  diversion  of  all  dining 
traffic  to  row  house  kilchens. 

Steve  Lewis,  head  of  the 
Committee,  said,  "They  all 
thought  we'd  close  down  the  row 
houses,  didn't  they?  Well,  we 
found  out  thai  il  would  cost  less  if 
we  closed  everything  else  and 
forced  hundreds  to  those  small, 
out-of-the-way  places  for 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 
Come  on.  How  many  people  are 
going  to  go  all  that  way  for 
meals?  Only  a  very  few.  We'll 
save  lots  of  money  on  (he  energy 
*hich  was  used  to  keep  Baxter, 
Greyloek,  Mission  and  Driscoll 
open,  and  on  food." 


Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley  announced  yesterday  the 
appointment  of  "actress"  Bo 
Derek  to  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Curvaceous  Mathematics. 

"When  it  comes  to  figures,  she 
can'l  be  beat,"  said  Gil  Spencer, 
Chairman  of  (he  Mat hemal it's 
Department.  "Multiples  of  the 
number  10  are  her  specialty,"  he 
added  with  a  smile. 

"I  had  a  little  high  school," 
Derek  replied  when  queried 
about  her  qualifications  for  the 
position. 


Constantine,  owner  of  Colonial 
Pizza,      was      arraigned      in 


Some  People 

Graduate  from  college 
Get  a  job 
Get  married 
Start  a  family 
Get  promoted 
Retire  at  65. 


Other  People 

Go  to  Williams. 
Get  into  sex  and  drugs 
and  rock  'n  roll. 
Travel  to  the   Berkshire 
Quad  and   hallucinate. 
Collect  unemployment 
and  become  bisexual, etc. 
Freak  out. 
Die  at  30. 

Ttie  choice  is  yours. 

Freshmen  contact  Fitch  House  president 
Toby  Smith  for  interviews. 


Berkshire  County  Court 
yesterday  on  charges  of  arson. 
The  charges  stem  from  a  grease 
fire  at  the  Log  last  Saturday 
night.  According  to  Williamstown 
Police  Chief  Zoito,  suspicion 
turned  to  Constantine  when  the 
origin  of  the  fire  was  determined 


to  be  five  Colonial  pepperoni 
pizzas  which  had  been  ignited 
and  thrown  under  the  back  porch 
of  the  Log.  When  asked  to 
comment  by  a  Record  reporter, 
all  Constantine  would  say  was, 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  My 
pizzas  don't  have  any  grease." 


with  a  group  of  such  talented 
scrubs.  The  turning  point  was 
when  they  all  tried  to  force  their 
way  into  a  single  stall,  an 
absolutely  overpowering 
initiative.  It  was  sentimental  and 
heartwarming.  It  was  them,  all  of 
them,  and  thus,  us,  against  the 
stall,  the  symbol  of 
industrialization,  of  all  of  the 
horrible  things  we've  come  to 
hate  in  this  world. 

But  how  can  I  forget  the 
women?  Of  course  I  was  amazed 
by  the  talent  and  drive  of  the 
entire  women's  swim  team, 
especially  Liz  Jex,  who  has 
accused  me  of  being  sexist,  which 
I  definitely  am  not,  so  there,  you 
stupid  biich.  What  could  be  more 
moving  than  her  masterful 
approach  to  the  shower,  sweat  on 
her  brow,  her  total  domination  of 
the  streaming  water?  Of  course, 
she  is  used  to  this.  She  is  a 
swimmer.  She  swims  in  water. 
But  she  does  it  with  such  style 
and  grave,  I  couldn't  believe  she 
was  a  woman. 

Why  do  we,  the  non-athletes  of 
this  school,  adulate  and  praise 
these  wonderful  people?  Is  it 
because  they  are  so  inhuman,  so 
unreal,  so  amazingly  wonderful 
to  be  able  to  do  things  which  the 
rest  of  us  normal,  average  people 
can't?  Is  it  the  excitement  they 
give  us  in  their  continuing 
mastery  of  these  unbelievable 
feats?  All  of  these  reasons  make 
sense,  but  I  think  it's  more  than 
this:  it's  a  way  to  get  their  names 
into  the  paper.  It's  popularity. 
It's  how  to  go  out  with  the  Dallas 
Cheerleaders.  It  is  life. 

More  extra  room 

Continued  from  Page  3 


Even  more  intruders  than  usual  mobbed  Wood  House  Saturday  as  part 
of  an  experiment  in  Row  House  packing  by  Steve  "Black  Hole  of 


Calcutta"  Lew/is. 


(photoby  Nawabof  Bengal) 


Marathoners  to  drop  dead 


Adopting  the  spirit  of  the  first 
marathon,  Roadrunners  club 
president  Mike  Behrman  '80  said 
the  annual  24-hour  relay  will  be 
extended  forcing  runners  to 
continue  until  one  drops  dead 
from  exhaustion. 

"I  think  it's  a  great  way  to 
raise  more  money  for  the 
Williamstown  Community 
Chest,"  Garrick  Leonard  '80, 
men's  cross-country  team  co- 
caplain,  said.  "I  intend  to  run  at 
least  100  miles  in  the  first  10 
hours,  and  I'll  be  disappointed  if  I 
can'l  keep  up  a  decent  pace 
throughout   the   first   36  hours." 

When  questioned  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  relay's  new  length, 
men's  cross-country  coach  Peter 
Farwell  scoffed  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  possibility  of  death  would 


sharply  reduce  the  number  of 
entrants. 

"The  extreme  display  of 
endurance  and  stamina  shown  by 
the  runners  will  provide  a  super 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of 
Williamstown,"  Farrwell 
bubbled. 

Behrman,  who  complained 
about  the  lack  of  audience 
participation  at  this  year's  relay, 
said  the  new  format  would  add 


the  same  excitement  that 
attracted  ancient  Romans  to 
gladiator  fights. 

"The  increased  level  of  crowd 
participation  will  boost  the 
overall  psyche  by  100  percent," 
Behrman  boasted. 

The  star  runner  later  denied 
reports  that  he  will  wear  spiked 
shoes  to  spur  him  on,  admitting 
the  presence  of  blood  was  a  little 
bit  of  overkill. 


Remember  Fort  Hoosac?! 


The  administration  announced 
that  Fort  Hoosac  House  "got  up 
and  went  away"  last  night, 
leaving  no  traces  except  "beer 
bottles  and  a  mutilated 
staircase." 

I  just  don't  see  how  it  could 
have    happened,"    Dean    Dan 


Do  You  Feel  Limited  without  A  College  Degree? 

Now  there  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to 
earn  a  degree  in  just  a  few  weeks. 

In  fact  your  background  may  qualify  you 
for  our  immediate  degree  program. 

Enroll  now  by  sending  a  check  for  $99.95 


TO 


DEAN  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 
AMHERST  COLLEGE 
AMHERST,  MA  01002 


declared.  "It  was  there,  and  then 
I  shut  my  eyes  real  tight,  clapped 
my  heels  together  three  times, 
said  'I  wish  those  guys  would  go 
home',  'and  lo  and  behold,  it  was 
gone!" 

Geoff  Benson,  president  of  the 
former  house,  claimed  that  "this 
is  all  a  plot  by  the  administration. 
They've  been  after  us  for  years 
and  they  think  they've  finally  got 
us.  But  we  won't  lay  down  and  die 
like  a  bunch  of  sheep,  like  they 
think  we  will.  We're  going  to  gel 
the  whole  fral— I  mean  house- 
together  and  lei  the  Dean's  office 
know  that  the  boys  still  know  how 
to  have  fun." 

The  Fort's  social  committee  is 
planning  a  "candlelight  rally  at 
Hopkins  Hall— except  we'll  use 
blowtorches",  and  a  traditional 
Fort  party  lo  be  held  in  the 
President's  house  while  he  is  on 
vacation. 

Student  reaction  lo  the  report 
was  mixed.  While  certain 
females  expressed  delight,  other 
students  were  lefl  unaffected. 
"What's  Fort  Hoosac?"  asked 
one  freshman. 
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Francis  T.  Vincent  '60,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  will  speak  on  "Ttie  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Film 
Business"  before  presenting  "Kramer  vs.  Kramer"  (above)  to  a 
Bronfman  audience.  Tickets  for  the  performance  were  snapped  up 
in  two  hours.  At  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Brooks-Roger  Recital  Hall,  Robert 
Ferguson,  a  top  Columbia  executive  will  explain  the  techniques  of 
selling  a  movie  to  the  public.  Ferguson's  lecture  entitled  "Creating 
Audiences  for  Films:  The  Marketing  of  Kramer  vs.  Kramer,"  will 
be  illustrated  with  television  commercials,  film  trailers  and  radio 
spots.  Admission  is  free.  (Columbia  Pictures) 


nclusion 

Over  86%  get  1st  or 


Trustees  to  plan  for  80's 


Over  86  percent  of  the 
freshman  class  received  its  first 
or  second  choice  for  housing  in 
this  year's  Inclusion  process. 

The  number  shows  an 
improvement  over  last  year's  81 
percent  but  still  falls  short  of  the 
93  percent  high  of  1978. 

Greylock  was  the  favorite  as  a 
first  choice.  Approximately  53 
percent  of  those  who  chose 
Greylock  first  were  included 
there.  At  Dodd-Tyler,  59  percent 
of  the  first  choice  applicants  were 
accepted,  and  79  percent  of  the 
Row  House  first  choice 
applicants  were  accepted. 

Berkshire  Quad  and  Mission 
Park,  coming  in  last  and  next-to- 
last  respectively,  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  first  choice  selections  as 
compared  to  last  year. 

Associate  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad  attributed  the 
increase  to  "gamesmanship  in 
Inclusion,"  indicating  that  the 
people  who  chose  Berkshire  or 
Mission  first  were  counting  on  the 
houses'  low  popularity  to 
guarantee  their  getting  in. 

The  tactic  of  choosing 
unpopular  housing  apparently 
works,  for  all  those  who  selected 
Berkshire  or  Mission  first  were 
accepted. 

Ninety-nine  of  this  year's 
freshmen  will  move  into  the 
Berkshire  Quad  next  year,  giving 
it  the  highest  percentage  of 
sophomores  m  any  housing  group 
on  campus.  This  is  primarily  due 
to  the  large  number  of  students 
who  transfer  out  of  Prospect 
House  each  year,  leaving  the 
greatest  number  of  empty  spaces 
for  Inclusion.  Next  year  two- 
thirds  of  Prospect's  inhabitants 
will  be  sophomores. 

Students  avoiding  Prospect 
often  claim  that  it  is  isolated  and 
without  social  life.  A  more 
objective  and  more  common 
complaint  is  that  the  house  is  too 
noisy  due  to  inadequate 
soundproofing  in  the  walls.  The 
administration  has  been  unable 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 


"We've  had  engineers  and 
architects  go  through  there 
(Prospect)  and  they  tell  us  that 
there's  nothing  that  can  be 
done,"  said  Roosenraad.  "To  fix 
the  problem  we  would  have  to 
virtually  tear  the  house  down  and 
start  from  scratch." 

A  letter  sent  to  the  new 
members  of  Prospect  House  last 
week  included  a  paragraph 
encouraging  them  to  run  for 
house  offices. 

"This  amounts  to  a  call  for  the 
sophomores  to  run   the  house," 


by  Steve  Willard 

Implementation  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  Committee  on 
the  80's,  the  College  Council's 
proposals  for  a  student  trustee, 
and  the  requests  of  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Coalition  for 
divestment  from  one  or  more 
companies  are  some  of  the  issues 
the  Board  of  Trustees  will  discuss 
at  its  quarterly  meeting 
beginning  Thursday. 

Representatives  of  the  Council 
will  present  a  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  student  trustees  to  the 
trustees'  Campus  Life 
Committee  Thursday  evening. 
The  proposal  will  ask  that  two 
student  trustees  be  named,  one 
junior  and  one  senior,  with  one 
new  trustee  chosen  every  year  to 
replace  the  graduating  senior. 
Student  trustees  would  serve  a 
two-year  term,  voting  only  in 
committee  in  their  first  year,  and 
attaining  a  full  vote  on  the  Board 
after  a  year  of  experience. 

Council  members  will  suggest 
to  the  trustees  that  the  Board  will 
benefit  from  the  input  of  students 
presently  "immersed  in  College 
life."  Recently  graduated 
trustees    can     no    longer    fully 

2nd  choice 

Roosenraad  said.  "If  many 
become  officers,  it  would  be  a 
helpful  development  in  terms  of 
how  they  perceived  their  house. 
"Many  students  in  Prospect 
and  Mission  perceive  them  as 
fine  places  to  live  for  one  year  but 
feel  that  they  can  always  transfer 
at  the  end  of  the  year," 
Roosenraad  continued.  "The  idea 
of  the  housing  system  however,  is 
that  you  would  be  living  in  one 
place  for  three  years,  and  so  you 
would  have  a  vested  interest  in 
making  it  work." 


1980  Inc 

lusion 

results 

(first    figure    shows    prefe 

rences,    second    figure    shows 

actual 

assignments) 

(Choice)       1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Sth 

Berkshire               38(38) 

46(24) 

89(22) 

71(7) 

231(8) 

Dodd-Tyler             98(58) 

62(   0) 

113(   0) 

180(7) 

22(0) 

Greylock                174(92) 

67(  0) 

73  (   0) 

126(0) 

35(0) 

Mission  Park          61(61) 

150(56) 

92(23) 

38(4) 

134(0) 

Row  Houses          104(82) 

150(  0) 

108(   0) 

60(0) 

53(0) 

First  choices  for  the  1 

a  St  three 

years 

'78 

'79 

'80 

Berkshire 

23 

3 

38 

Dodd-Tyler 

61 

149 

98 

Greylock 

111 

233 

174 

Mission  Park 

99 

10 

61 

Row  Houses 

185 

99 

104 

understand  the  student's  point  of 
view,     the     Council     argues. 

"We're  addressing  some  pretty 
important  issues,"  said  former 
Council  Vice-President  Mark 
Lanier  '80.  "We  don't  expect  a 
decision,  just  a  basic  discussion 
of  attitudes  and  approaches 
between  students  and  trustees. 
We're  working  to  crystalize  the 
issues." 

A  second  meeting  Thursday 
night  will  be  between  members  of 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition,  the 
College's  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility,  and 
members  of  the  trustee  Finance 
Committee.  Held  on  the  third 
floor  of  Hopkins  Hall,  the 
meeting  will  discuss  the 
recommendation^  of  the 
Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibility. 


The  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
will  also  present  three  proposals 
to  the  Finance  Committee  at  this 
meeting.  The  proposals  will  be  1) 
the  divestment  of  Williams 
College  funds  from  Newmont 
Mining,  a  company  which  the 
Coalition  alleges  practices  wage 
discrimination  among  its  hourly 
employees;  2)  the  adoption  by 
Williams  of  the  Advisory 
Committee's  recommendation 
that  "as  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Williams  trustees  1978  statement, 
Williams  should  not  place 
deposits  with,  or  hold  other  short- 
term  debt  obligations  of  any 
financial  institution  which  did  not 
unconditionally  affirm  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  the 
trustee  position  on  loans  to  South 
Africa,"  and  3)  the  sending  of  a 
Continued  on  page  7 


Gene  Sharp  of  Harvard  University  speaks  about  "Post-Military 
Defense"at  last  weekend's  conference  "War:  Issues  for  Americans  in 
the  Eighties."  The  conference  featured  speeches  and  workshops  held 
by  faculty  members  and  visitors. 

Activisfs  speak  on  South's 
civil     rights      movemenf 


hy  S(u  Massad 

Robert  and  Janet  Moses, 
leading  organizers  in  the  1960's 
civil  rights  movement  in  the 
South,  spoke  with  some  50 
students  on  the  history  of  the 
movement,  its  directions  for  the 
future,  and  the  role  of  black  youth 
in  it  at  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Black  Student  Union  last 
weekend. 

The  pair  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  continuing  action  to 
preserve  the  advances  blacks 
made  in  the  1960's  in  gaining 
access  to  jobs  and  employment, 
both  in  the  black  community  and 
at  Williams. 

They  also  agreed  that 
conditions  for  a  majority  of 
American  blacks  have  declined 
during  the  past  decade,  and  they 
predicted  that  coming  economic 
troubles  will  hurt  b9th  poor 
blacks  and  the  developing  black 


middle  class. 

At  the  meetings  several 
students  charged  that  the 
Williams  administration 
presently  is  moving  to  phase  out 
or  reduce  commitment  to  Afro- 
American  Studies  and  the 
recruitment  of  black  students, 
especially  from  inner-city 
schools. 

"It  was  the  rebellions  in  the 
inner  cities  that  brought  about 
the  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  black  students  in  the 
colleges,"  not  administrative 
altruism,  Robert  Moses  said.  He 
and  his  wife  urged  students  to 
lobby  and  explore  other  modes  of 
action  to  maintain  pressure  on 
administrators.  "Permanent 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Boilers  tested  as  College  lets  off  steam 


by  Sieve  Phillips 

A  droning,  jet-like  noise 
penetrated  the  normally  peaceful 
Purple  Valley  as  the  (!!ollege's 
physical  plant  released  11,000 
gallons  of  water  into  the 
atmosphere  on  the  Friday  before 
spring  recess.  The  noise  was  the 
loud  result  of  efficiency  testing  of 
the  plant's  boilers. 

This  testing  is  part  of  a  study 
being  conducted  by  Pope,  Evans, 
and  Robbins,  the  firm  hired  in 
February  to  study  Williams' 
energy  options. 

"Unlike  most  boilers  used  in 
industry,  ■       explained       John 


Holden,  a  mechanical  engineer 
for  the  College,  "our's  don't 
operate  at  a  steady  level,  but  at  a 
level  related  to  the  weather.  We 
have  two  boilers,  and  the 
problem  here  is  to  compare  the 
efficiencies  of  using  one  boiler  or 
two  to  produce  certain  amounts 
of  steam." 

To  conduct  the  test,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  boilers  to 
"maximum  load,"  which  was 
achieved  at  12:30.  "If  all  that 
steam  had  been  sent  to  the 
College's  buildings,"  said 
Holden,  "their  inside 

temperatures  would   have  been 


bropghl  up  to  100  degrees.  For 
this  reason,  it  was  necessary  to 
release  the  sleam  into  the 
atmosphere." 

The  result  was  a  large  steam 
cloud  and  a  very  loud  noise  heard 
as  far  away  as  the  Greylock  and 
Freshman  Quads.  "It  sounded 
like  jets  flying  over,"  said  one 
student.  "It  really  grated  on  my 
nerves  because  it  droned  on  so 
long." 

Holden  said  the  community  had 

been  informed  in  advance  of  the 

noise  pollution  through   local 

radio   and    newspaper,   and    he 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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Talking  to  teachers 

The  student-faculty  ratio  at  Williams  is  only  12-1 .  The  opportunities 
it  supposedly  offers  for  interaction  between  the  two  was  a  reason  many 
faculty  members  and  students  came  here  in  the  first  place.  Yet  today, 
out-of-class  contact  is  becoming  increasingly  rare. 

It  may  be  simple  laziness.  It  might  also  be  insufficient  knowledge 
of  those  convenient  mechanisms  that  do  exist  to  facilitate  student- 
faculty  interaction. 

Of  these  options,  guest  meals  currently  provide  the  least  chance 
for  interaction.  Students  often  feel  uncomfortable  about  inviting 
faculty  to  guest  meals,  and  the  faculty  is  just  as  uncomfortable.  In- 
deed, some  professors  now  refuse  to  go  at  all,  claiming  that  their 
"hosts"  never  met  them  or  left  them  to  fend  for  themselves. 

The  College  typically  spends  $1,200  each  month  to  cover  the  costs 
for  faculty  to  lunch  with  students  in  dining  halls.  This  gives  students 
and  faculty  the  chance  to  meet  in  a  less  formal  atmosphere.  Un- 
fortunately, faculty  members  have  been  known  to  come  into  the  dining 
halls  en  masse  and  eat  at  tables  with  no  students. 

Other  ways  to  encourage  interaction  are  present.  With  the  advent 
of  spring,  departments  could  sponsor  student-faculty  picnics  or  soft- 
ball  games. 

One  promising  option  recently  made  available  is  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  gathering— complete  with  tea,  coffee  and  cookies— in 
Stetson  faculty  lounge.  Students  may  feel  awkward  joining  a  group  of 
faculty— and  vice  versa— but  both  groups  should  remember  that  the 
others'  presence  implies  a  willingness  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Finally,  the  most  obvious  option  to  students  is  to  visit  faculty 
members  during  their  office  hours.  Most  professors  are  receptive,  as 
long  as  you  enter  their  office  without  the  determined  stride  of  someone 
about  to  quibble  over  three  points  on  the  last  exam.  Many  will  discuss 
the  course  material  with  pleasure,  and  some  can  shoot  the  breeze  with 
the  ease  of  long  experience. 

P.C. 


Promotions 


The  Record  would  like  to  announce  the  promotions  of  Stephen 
Spears  '83  as  assistant  news  editor,  and  Bob  Buckner  '83  as  assistant 
layout  editor. 


LETTERS 


Stagnation 


To  the  editor: 

This  weekend,  April  12-13,  was  full  of 
activity,  or  so  it  seemed  from  the  list  of 
events  listed  in  the  Register.  Conferences 
and  speakers  involving  six  different 
campus  organizations  took  place  all 
weekend.  Of  almost  2000  students  and  600 
faculty,  I  saw  less  than  50  to  60  people  at 
any  of  these  programs  (except  one),  even 
though  many  of  the  events  did  not  overlap. 

I  don't  understand  why  intelligent 
students  and  faculty  who  presumably  are 
concerned  about  the  world  in  which  we  live 
feel  that  education  comes  only  from  the 
classroom  or  textbooks.  Do  people  think 
that  they  have  to  agree  with  what  a 
speaker  is  going  to  say  in  order  to  go  and 
listen  to  her-him?  Is  education  at  Williams 
to  be  limited  to  subjects  on  which  we  are 
graded?  Do  faculty  members  feel  that 
they  already  know  everything  they  need  to 
know  in  order  to  live  comfortably  the  rest 


of  their  lives?  Why  do  so  many  people 
ignore  the  wealth  of  learning  that  is  gained 
outside  of  class  assignments?  How  can 
people  complain  of  boredom? 

College  is  the  most  socially  active  lime 
of  our  lives,  yet  intensive  studying  is  one  of 
the  most  individualistic  of  projects.  Must 
we  keep  separate  our  social  lives  and  our 
self-growth? 

I  think  that  concentration  on  self-growth 
without  outreach  for  simultaneous  social 
growth  is  dangerous.  Without  change,  our 
social  life  and  our  society  stagnates.  We 
play  llie  same  games  again  and  again  and 
the  predetermined  rules  begin  lo 
determine  us.  We  fail  to  take  control  of  the 
rules  we  live  by  and  to  change  them  as  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  life 
change. 

New  people  playing  old  games  wilh  old 
rules  become  old  people.  And  old  |x,>ople 
soon  die.  Can  we  let  ourselves  die  so  soon 
when  there  is  so  much  life  we  have  yet  to 
know? 

Sarah  Murphy  'H2 
Letters  Continued  on  Page  8 
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Jerry's  Greeting  Committee 


Berkeley  ten  years  after 


I'lirplf  Prose  is  an  informal  column  of 
personal  reflections,  written  by  members 
of  the  RECORD   staff. 

"I  just  want  1 0  graduate  and  make  lots  of 
money  so  I  can  be  secure,"  a  student 
sunning  beside  me  on  the  steps  ccmfided. 
"Then  I'll  do  something  creative." 

At  Williams  I  would' ve  expected  it.  But 
this  is  Berkeley.  I  force  a  smile  and  turn 
my  head  to  listen  to  the  bongo  players 
jamming  in  the  plaza.  It's  not  worth 
arguing  about. 

In  People's  Park  there's  still  an 
occasional  protest  rally.  Bui  mostly  there 
are  celebrations.  The  spring  equinox 
celebration  packed  the  park  with  hundreds 
of  happy  sun  worshippers,  all  dancing, 
singing,  enjoying.  Any  warm  day  both  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  People's  parks  are  filled 
wilh  joggers,  jugglers,  and  sunbalhers. 
Men  and  women  in  long  white  robes  and 
turbans  practice  their  T'ai  Chi,  totally  self- 
absorbed. 

A  block-long  mui'al  on  the  Mexican 
restaurant  by  People's  Park  reminds  me 
that  il  hasn't  always  been  like  this.  Little 
more  than  10  years  ago  the  park  was  (he 
silo  of  a  violent  confrontation  between 
police  and  young  demonstrators.  There 
was  tear  gas.  There  was  blood. 

It  wasn't  nice. 

Ten  years  ago  the  very  mention  of  the 
word  Berkeley  made  parents  cringe  wilh 
anxiety.  They  were  thankful  their  kid 
wasn't  there,  scared  as  hell  if  he  was. 

"No  one  cares  about 
politics  here.  Rallies  are 
okay  only  if  it's  sunny 
and  lunchtime. 
Everyone's  into  their  own 
trip  these  days." 


Berkeley  meant  riots,  strange  lifestyles, 
even  stranger  values.  It  was  politics  and 
the  counterculture  united.  Berkeley  was 
fighting  the  establishment  and  winning. 

"No  one  cares  about  politics  here,"  a 
disillusioned  student  of  1980  told  me. 
"Rallies  are  okay  only  if  it's  sunny  and 
lunchtime.  Everyone's  into  their  own  trip 
these  days." 

In  the  student  newspaper,  The  Daily 
Californian,  a  cartoon  shows  a  long- 
haired, bearded  radical  trying  in  vain  to 
get  signatures  on  his  petitions  against  the 
draft,  nuclear  power  and  the  killing  of 
whales.  "None  of  my  business,"  is  one 
reply.  "I  gave  at  the  office,"  another. 
Exasperated,  the  long-hair  shouts,  "'You 
can  all  gel  screwed."  The  reply,  of  course, 
is  a  unanimous  "Literally'?!  Great  idea!" 

Berkeley  has  changed  with  the  times. 
Fraternities  and  sororities,  virtually  non- 
existent in  the  60's,  have  found  new  life  in 
recent  years.  Membership  is  up  to  15 
percent.  Everyone  agrees  the  Berkeley 
community  is  more  liberal  than  the 
university. 

One  student's  explanation  for  the 
depoliticization  of  the  university  shows 
how  deep  resentment  of  the  new  Berkeley 
can  go.  This  student  charged  the 
administration  with  purposefully 
increasing  the  workload  to  prevent 
students  from  having  the  time  to  protest. 


Paranoia,  maybe,  but  the  opinion  that 
Berkeley  is  a  grind  is  shared  by  almost 
everyone.  Grades  and  future  careers  drive 
students  in  the  same  way  they  do  here. 

Yel  even  in  1980  Berkeley  is  a  haven  for 
crazies,  for  communists,  for  anyone  who 
objects  to  normalcy.  It's  just  that  the 
numbers  who  do  have  changed.  And  that 
their  way  of  objecting  is  different.  The 
plaza  which  ten  years  ago  vibrated  with 
the  shouts  of  Vietnam  protestors  now 
listens  quietly  as  believers  try  to  persuade 
others  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 
In    the    afternoon    tables    supporting 

PURPLE  PROSE 

everything  from  the  Revolutionary 
Workers'  Party  to  nuclear  disarmament 
line  the  plaza.  A  communist  walks  to  the 
center  of  the  plaza  and  begins  hawking  his 
red  newspaper,  shouting  to  no  one  in 
particular,  "Coal  miners  in  West  Virginia 
exploited  by  coal  bosses,  hear  about  the 
May  Day  strike    .  .  ."  Few  stop  to  listen. 

One  day  students  crowd  around  the 
Marine  recruiting  table  in  protest.  The 
discussion  turns  violent,  and  soon  the 
police  are  pulling  blue-jeaned  young  men 
from  uniformed  young  men.  Stoney  Burke, 
a  radical  social  crilic-clown  who  performs 
street  theatre  around  campus,  is  arrested 
and  taken  lo  jail.  The  next  day  I  hear  him 
say,  "Students  think,  'cool,  this  is  like  the 
60's.'  But  the  only  thing  that's  like  the  60's 
is  the  fear.  Students  yesterday  were 
scared  and  they  were  scared  in  the  60's." 

Social  change  is  scary.  It  means 
disorder  and  displacement.  It  trades 
security  for  uncertainty,  and  at  Berkeley, 
the  stakes  were  high.  What  the  students 
ten  years  ago  were  rejecting  wasn't  just  a 
war,  it  was  a  whole  culture. 

Underneath  the  smiles  of  the  street 
jugglers,  vendors,  comedians  and 
musicians,  a  fear  still  exists.  You  feel  it  too 
when  you  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  "street 
people,"  homeless  leftovers  from  the  60's 
who  live  on  free  meals  from  the  church 
and  the  ten  dollars  they  get  each  month  for 
donating  blood. 

What  the  students  ten 
years  ago  were  rejecting 
wasn't  just  a  war,  it  was 
a  whole  culture. 


The  "orange  man",  who  wears  only 
orange,  gives  out  seedling  orange  trees 
with  a  dazed  look  in  his  eyes.  He  clutches 
three  oranges  in  his  palm.  The  "polka  dot 
man"  dresses  in  polka  dots  and  sits  in  the 
center  of  the  plaza  scowling  at  passers-by. 
His  hands  weave  in  and  out  as  if  he's 
juggling,  but  he  holds  nothing  in  his  palms. 
The  "bubble  lady"  stuffs  bottles  of  bubble- 
blowing  solution  in  her  long  black  coat. 
Ten  years  ago  she  blew  bubbles  in  the 
faces  of  policemen  as  an  act  of  non- violent 
protest.  Now  she  blows  them  wherever  she 
goes. 

Students  say  you  learn  to  walk  fast  to 
avoid  their  glances.  And  their  outstretched 
hands. 

Maybe  Berkeley  in  1980  is  trying  to  avoid 

the  fear,  hoping  that  the  wounds  will  heal. 

— Ann  Morris 
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A  look  at  Williams:  the  outsider  as  insider 


l).v  l.arr.v  Futhst'r 
I  was  asked  by  (he  staff  of  The  Record  to 
write  an  article  on  my  perceptions  of 
Williams  College  in  general  and  Williams 
students  in  particular.  The  editors 
apparently  fell  that  as  a  new  (and  s(M)n  to 
depart)  member  of  this  communily  my 
impressions  might  have  a  certain  interest. 
Such  masochism  invites  an  appropriate 
response  and  is  entirely  too  templing  to 
pass  up.  I  therefore  offer  the  following 
observations  for  the  amusement  and,  I 
dare  not  say,  edification  of  the  reader. 

Background 

Before  proceeding  however,  one  ought  to 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  my  perceptions 
are  those  of  someone  with  a  rather 
perverse  undergraduate  career  which 
heavily  colors  my  view  of  Williams. 
At  sixteen,  I  arrived  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  expecting  an  ivy  covered 
Platonic  academy  only  to  spend  four  years 
studying  meat  and  classifying  seeds  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  while  seeking 
truth,  beauty,  and  the  meaning  of  life  by 
protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  not 
what  most  people  would  regard  as  a 
classic  education. 

Nevertheless,  through  a  series  of 
baroque  and  to  me  mysterious 
circumstances    I    found    myself   with    a 


Larry  Fuchser,  a  visiting  assistant 
professor  for  2979-80,  teaches  political 
Science.  Fuchser  came  to  Williams  after 
teaching  at  Columbia  University  and 
Austin  College  in  Texas.  He  received  his 
B.S.  in  1969  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  his  Ph.D.  in  political  science 
from  Columbia  in   1977. 


visiting  appointment  at  Williams.  The 
term  "visiting"  by  the  way  is  a  rather 
interesting  euphemism  implying  that  one 
is  visiting  from  some  place  to  which  one 
will  presumably  return.  Like  Trotsky's 
notion  of  permanent  revolution,  I  find 
myself  in  a  permanent  state  of  visiting. 
Still,  it  is  a  rather  disquieting  experience 
to  teach  at  an  institution  to  which  one  could 
not  possibly  have  been  admitted  as  an 
undergraduate.  All  this  is  by  way  of  saying 
that  my  perception  of  Williams  is,  as  we 
say  in  Political  Science,  idiosyncratic,  and 
probably  ought  not  to  be  taken  all  that 
seriously. 

FMrst  I  mpressiun 

Nevertheless,  my  first  impression  of 
Williams  College  is  that  as  an  abstraction 
it  exists  somewhere  between  Brigadoon 
and  Camelot,  outside  of  time  and  space, 
and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
everyone's  idea  of  ivory  tower  perfection. 
The  physical  expression  of  this  idealized 
notion,  exists  shrouded  in  a  sublime 
purple  mist  isolated  from  every  known 
social  and  historical  reality,  and 
seemingly  immune  Yrom  all  of  the 
problems  that  plague  other  undergraduate 
institutions  in  the  declining  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  No  real  fiscal  problems 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  country  in  which 
college  closings  are  about  as  rare  as  tag 
sales.  Rising  competition  for  enrollment 
when  other  colleges  scramble  for  a 
diminishing  number  of  students.  Where 
other  colleges  feel  the  need  to  nail  down 
everything  of  even  marginal  value,  here  at 
Williams  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
enough  of  everything  (food,  physical 
space,  servants)  for  everyone.  This  truly 
was  my  notion  of  the  Academy  and  I  freely 
confess  to  being  a  closet  Platonist. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  only  the  physical 
aspects  of  Williams  which  seem  to  exude 
perfection  but  also  the  students.  The 
students,  yes,  the  students.  What  can  be 
said  of  Williams  students?  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  that  Williams  may  well  be 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  and  last 
remaining  repositories  of  "nice". 
Williams  students  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
very  essence,  nay!  the  quintessence  of 
nice.  Nicely  behaved,  nicely  dressed, 
ni(:ely  polite,  nicely  nice. 
Nodirt  here 

As  we  know,  many  things  in  the  real 
world  are  not  nice  and  those  things  are 
almost  never  seen  at  Williams.  Dirt,  for 
example,  is  not  nice.  There  is  no  dirt  or 
litter  at  Williams  except  perhaps  if  you 


^'Sex  is  not  nice.  No  one  has  sex  at  Williams  or 
if  they    do  are  careful  to  deny  enjoying  it.  Many  other 


things  are  not  nice  including  pimples  and  obesity. 


>f 


would  consider  Ezekial  Smith  (class  of  '03) 
who  is  reported  to  have  carelessly  left  a 
chewing  gum  wrapper  somewhere  In  the 
area  of  Hopkins  hall. 

Sex  is  not  nice.  No  one  has  sex  at 
Williams  or  if  they  do  are  careful  to  deny 
enjoying  it.  Many  other  things  are  nol  nice 
including  pimples  and  obesity.  No  one  at 
Williams  has  either.  Fundamental 
disagreement  is  also  apparently  nol  nice 
since  Williams  students  are  careful  to 
avoid  doing  so  at  all  costs.  When  this  does 
occasionally  happen  II  is  regarded  as  a 
grevious  violation  of  an  unwi'illon  code. 
Perhaps,  truth  is  also  not  nice. 

Because  I  have  a  nalurally  suspicious, 
some  would  saw  paranoid,  disposilion,  I 
can't  help  wondering  if  perhaps  there  is 
nol  more  to  Williams  and  Williams 
students  than  meets  the  eye.  1  certainly  do 
nol  claim  that  this  is  thecase,  bul  oneean'l 
help  wondering. 

Kxceplioii 

I  came  across  one  small  and  perhaps 
atypical  bit  of  evidence  one  day  when  a 
studeni  who  was  having  some  difficulty 
with  a  paper  came  tosee  me.  For  well  over 
an  hour  he  talked  about  everything  from 
Kant  lo  Kahlil  Gibran.  I  confess  to  having 
tell  totally  mystified,  unable  to  make 
heads  or  tails  of  what  this  particular 
student  was  saying.  So  1,  quite  lacllully  I 
might  add,  asked  if  perhaps  Ihere  was  not 
something  on  his  mind  besides 
metaphysics.  This  perceplive  remark 
unleashed  a  verilable  flood  of  emnlive 
confession  equalled  only  by  SI.  Augusliiie 
himself.  Now  Ihe  occasion  loi-  lliis  gieat 
anxiety  was  that  this  student  was 
experiencing  what  we  might  call  the 
procreant  urge  of  eternal  eros. 

Being  a  good  anihropologisi  I  found  Ibis 
most  interesting  and  decided,  in  Ihe  name 
of  science,  lo  pursue  the  mailer. 

As  it  turned  out  Ihe  source  of  Ihe  young 
man's  distress  was  that  it  had  become 
generally  known  among  his  peers  that  eros 
had  found  its  object,  a  young  woman,  nol 
by  the  way  of  the  Williams  persuasion,  and 
that  the  satisfaction  of  mutual  desire  was 
seen  as  profoundly  nol  nice.  I  did  iny  best 
to  assure  the  suffering  student  that  there 
are  in  fact  other  cultures  where  Ihe 
satisfaction  of  such  desire  is  considered 
normal.  He  left  my  office  his  conscience  at 
least  temporarily  assauged  and  returned 
to  his  struggles  with  Kant. 

Tests  important 

Tests  seem  to  be  very  important  to  these 
denizens  of  the  purple  valley,  not  just  hour 
tests  but  all  kinds;  S.A.T.'s,  G.R.E.'s, 
M.C.A.A.T's,  so  important  in  fact  that  an 
entire  specialized  vocabulary  has 
developed  around  them.  Now,  from  a 
strictly  anthropological  point  of  view,  the 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  Williams 
people  actually  believe  that  how  well  one 
performs  on  such  tests  is  an  absolutely 
infallible  index  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
taking  the  exam. 

This  is  a  truly  fascinating  form  of 
ritualized  behaviorand  is  particularly  well 
demonstrated  in  the  classroom  situation.  I 
found  that  merely  by  affixing  a  capital 
letter  to  a  student's  productive  work  a 
teacher  can,  in  a  completely  Pavlovian 
manner,  change  the  student's  self 
perception.  "A"  means  good  person.  "C" 
means  bad  person.  Such  arbitrary 
incantations  produce  the  most  staggering 
results,  parallel  in  many  ways  to  thifigs 
one  observes  in  shamanistic  cultures.  One 
wonders  what  would  happen  to  this  culture 
if  one  were  thoughtlessly  to  suggest  that 


S.A.T.   scores   correlate  with  nothing   so 
nmch  as  race  and  cla.ss. 

Any  good  anthropologist  knows  Ihal 
social  siruclures,  no  matter  how  bizarre 
they  might  seem,  servo  very  definite 
social  luncllons.  To  the  careful  observer  it 
is  apparent  that  behind  the  ivy  facade  of 
Williams  Ihere  lies  a  secret  laboratory  in 
w  hich  Ihe  cloning  of  the  ruling  class  lakes 
place.  It  is  a  vasi  and  well  camouflaged 
laclory  in  which  similar  raw  materials  are 
ti  ansfornied  into  perfectly  uniform 
producis  all  within  Ihe  remarkably  shorl 
(x'ridd  of  four  years.  II  is  a  lechnoliigical 
achievemenl  of  American  malerial 
culluie  equaled  only  by  the  microwave 
oven,  belamax,  and  the  neutron  bomb. 

Sports 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
translornialion  is  accomplished  is  through 
sports. 

Now  if  one's  notion  of  the  redeeming 
value  of  sports  is  thai  it  is  intrinsically 
related  to  concepts  of  playful  competition. 


Larry  Fuchser 

recreation,  and  health,  11  is  impossible  to 
understand  Williams  College.  What  is 
however  important,  indeed  absolutely 
essential,  is  to  understand  that  what  seems 
on  the  surface  to  l)ean  active  involvement 
with  a  wide  range  of  sports  is  in  realily  an 
activity  specifically  designed  lo  produce 
and  reinforce  the  dominant  metaphor  of 
the  larger  culture. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  it  is  said,  was 
won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  So  loo, 
the  great  corporate  mergers  and 
legislative  victories  of  post-industrial 
capitalism  are  seen  as  being  won  or  lost  on 
Weston  Field.  Here  we  find  the  true  and 
essential  meaning  of  the  so-called 
"Williams  experience".  Life  is  a  game  in 
which  victory  goes  to  the  aggressive,  the 
assertive,  Ihe  competitive.  Everything 
else  one  learns  is  merely  for  the  greater 
enhancement  of  the  cocktail  party. 

Thus  what  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
fairly  secular  culture  devoted  to  the 
worldly  values  of  scientific  objectivity  and 
instrumental  reason  is  in  realily  a 
predominantly  religious  society  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  monotheism  of 
material  success.  How  else  can  one 
explain  the  look  of  beatific  suffering  in  the 
eyes  of  the  joggers  one  finds  stretching  in 
endless  miles  down  Route  43? 

Keligious  culture 

Why  do  I  consider  this  a  religious  and  not 
a  secular  culture?  An  example  will 
illustrate. 

In  teaching  the  introductory  course  in 


international  relations,  I  once  asked  my 
students  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
Ihal  Ihere  is  an  enormous  economic  gap 
between  the  industrialized  countries  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  South. 
Moreover,  1  noted,  this  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  countries  is,  according  to  many, 
growing  year  by  year. 

For  my  students  this  was  a  perplexing 
and  difficult  problem  for  which  no  ready 
explanation  seemed  to  be  forthcoming. 
Discussion  ranged  inconclusively  until 
someone  noted  that  this  was  really  not  a 
political  problem  at  all  but  one  of  biology. 
Nods  of  recognition  rippled  across  the 
room.  I  didn't  understand  and  seeing  that 
there  were  others  in  the  room  who  also 
appeared  perplexed  I  asked  for 
elaboration.  "How  do  you  think  the  North- 
South  splil  is  explained  by  biology?"  I 
asked.  "Well,  you  know,"  he  replied,  "it 
really  is  just  another  case  of  Social 
Darwinism."  These  words  seemed  to 
resolve  any  residual  doubts  among  his 
classmates  and  now  it  seemed  everyone 
understood.  A  look  of  sublime  satisfaction 
spread  across  the  room  as  if  an  esoteric 
formula  had  been  intoned  which  magically 
resolved  all  doubt  and  unbeUef. 

I  must  confess  that  1  found  this  a  most 
unusual  situation  and  as  a  teacher  I  felt 
totally  perplexed.  Playing  Ihe  fool  I  asked 
if  anyone  could  tell  me  precisely  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  "S(x;ial  Darwinism?" 
Expressions  of  smug  satisfaction  quickly 
disappeared  and  were  replaced  with  looks 
of  annoyance  and  impatience.  The  hour 
was  almost  over,  notebooks  were  teing 
closed,  the  earlier  interest  had  clearly 
waned.  In  what  I  fell  was  a  rather 
patronizing  effort  lo  resolve  my  perplexity 
another  studeni  said,  "You  know  what  we 
mean,  it's  in  our  genes."  The  class  broke 
up.  1  realized  that  Ihere  is  indeed  more  to 
science  than  meets  the  eye. 

That  class  changed  my  entire  estimation 
of  Ihe  possibility  of  bringing  civilized 
values  to  the  natives.  Freud  was 
absolutely  right  when  he  noted  that 
against  the  impassioned  and  unquestioned 
f)elief  of  primitive  peoples  reasoned 
argument  counts  not  at  all.  Against 
religious  conviction  it  is  less  than  useless! 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  any 
solid  conclusions  about  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  Williams  social  system 
are  premature.  We  lack  the  necessary 
hermeneutic  skills  to  fully  penetrate  the 
ivy  walls. 


"Williams  students 
seem  the  quintessence 
nice 


In  my  own  effort  to  understand  Williams 
and  its  students  Ihe  work  of  Franz  Kafka 
has  been  absolutely  indispensable.  More 
than  ever  before  I  identify  with  the 
protagonist  in  The  Castle,  surveyor  of  who 
is  employed  by  unknown  and  unseen 
authorities  to  do  a  job  which  is  to  him  a 
complete  mystery.  Try  as  he  might  the 
rules  by  which  that  society  operates  elude 
his  understanding. 

I  therefore  close  with  a  stern  warning  lo 
the  reader  that  any  offense  this  analysis 
may  have  caused  is  unintentional  and  any 
truth  it  contains  is  purely  fortuitious. 

Have  a  nice  day! 
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Faculty  Club  offers  relaxation 


by  Kariii  Kfitrl 

II  looks  like  a  gas  slut  ion,  at 
least  according  to  Professor 
Whitney  Stoddard  in  his 
perennial  "A  Sense  of  Where  You 
Are"  lecture.  Others  suggesl  it 
resembles  a  bank  with  a  drive-up 
window,  while  still  others  think  it 
looks  like  a  Kriendly's 
restaurant.  But  the  Williams 
College  Faculty  Club  is  much 
more  than  that. 

Scott  van  Hensbergen, 
manager  of  the  Club,  took  over  in 
October.  "Before,  the  club  had  no 
real  direction.  It  wasn't  widely 
used,"  he  stales.  "Now  it's  quite 
busy." 

What  actually  goes  on  in  that 
building  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Park  Streets?  According  to 
van  Hensbergen,  receptions  and 
meetings  are  the  main  fare  of  the 
club,  but  he  is  presently  trying  to 
expand  Iheclub's functions.  "I've 
instituted  a  'Friendly  Friday',  a 
cocktail  hour  for  the  club's 
members,"  van  Hensbergen 
says.  "And  recently  we 
sponsored  a  rollcrskating  parly 
at  the  rink  in  Williamstown." 

Van  Hensbergen's  plans  for  the 
spring  include  a  Spring  Dance 
and  a  Derby  Day  for  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  "I'm  thinking 
of   an   antebellum    theme — mint 


A  grand  piano  and  a  quiet  table  are  amongst  the  charms  of  the  Faculty 
Club.  (Mayfleld) 

Staring  at  a  face  of  power  and  prejudice 


by  Paul  Phillips 

Prejudice  pervades.  Here  in 
Boston  everyone  loves  to  think 
they're  on  top.  You  look  at  a  bus 
seal,  all  you  see  are  slogans  like 
"Irish  Power"  or  "Hyde  Park 
No.  1",  because  no  matter  how 
little  you  have  you'll  fight  fur  it  to 
dealh. 

This  kind  of  prejudice  you  can 
deal  with  easily.  You  know  that 
economic  sirife  or  crude 
ignorance  lies  at  base.  Actions 
become  predictable. 

"Cops  were  chasin'  some 
nigger  slealin'  wallets  on  the 
train." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  that  racist 
word,"  you  say. 

"Hey,  I'm  no  racist!  I'm  not 
lalkin  about  all  blacks,  just  the 
niggers  on  the  trains  with  the 
knives." 

Oh,  well,  if  that's  all    ... 

You  should  worry  about  that 
kind  of  racism,  because  once 
turned  to  blind  hatred  it  ends  in 
violence,  one  man  dead  in  a 
gutter,  another  dead  in  a  chair. 
But  you  can  understand  this 
racism,  a"nd  recognizing  its 
symptoms,  you  can  avoid  it  with 
care. 

What  you  should  fear  more  is 
racism  coupled  with  intelligence, 
the  overt  proud  ethnocentrism 
that  allows  no  compromise  and 
hits  you  like  a  slug  of  straight 
vodka  choking  raw  and 
staggering   .  .  . 

February  noontime  Boston.  A 
crowded  delicatessen  on  Beacon 
Street  just  down  from  the  State 
House.  This  is  a  fashionable  place 
where  state  legislators  and 
senators  come  to  talk  among 
themselves.  I  am  decidedly  out  of 
place  in  flannel  and  jeans,  but  the 
"Anderson  for  President"  button 
on  my  coat  and  the  stack  of 
position  papers  that  I'm  reading 
label  me  as  a  harried  campaign 
worker. 

Enter  Jack  McCarthy,  stylish 
half-century  grecian  formula 
magus  in  a  three-piece  suit  and 
topcoat.  He  joins  my  table,  sees 
the  button,  and  asks  me  about  the 
campaign.  We  talk.  Jack 
McCarthy  is  a  former  state 
politician  who  now  heads  up  a 
prestigious  law  firm  on  Beacon 
Hill.  An  ardent  Reagan 
supporter,  he  calls  himself  "as 


far  right  on  the  political 
spectrum  as  you  can  get,"  and  he 
flashes  a  strange  half-hearted 
smile  that  dot>sn't  shine  in  his 
eyes. 

"This  Anderson,  sounds  like 
he's  got  a  good  background.  You 
Scandinavian'?" 

".  .  .    Um    ...    no   .  .  ." 

"What  are  you'.'" 

".  .  .  Irish  and  English, 
actually    .  .  ." 

"Two  good  strains,"  he  nods. 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

Two  good  strains,  because  Jack 
McCarthy  has  the  ability 
(regrettably  not  uncommon)  to 
judge  any  man  on  the  basis  of  a 
surname. 

"I've  actually  read  some 
literature  about  your  man 
Anderson,"  he  explains,  showing 
me  a  pamphlet  and  a  button.  "I 
collect  political  memorabilia  as 
well.  I  got  the  button  from  a 
fellow  at  Park  Street  Station, 
name  of  DiNicola,  you  know 
him'.'" 

"I've  only  met  him  once, 
working  in  the  office." 


"Italian  .  .  .  You  must  know 
some  Italians.  What  do  you  think 
of  them'?" 

"What's  to  think—'.'" 

"The  great  thing  about  Italians 
is  they  never  let  emotion  affect 
their  judgement,  do  you  agree'.'" 

"You're  saying  they're  overly 
emotional." 

"You  don't  think  so'?  Good 
churchgoers  too,  eh?" 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that." 

"The  Italians  have  had  the 
exquisite  judgement  to  pick  the 
wrong  side  in  the  two  great  wars. 
During  the  second  war.  when  our 
Italian-American  boys  marched 
into  Italy,  the  Italian  men  were 
amazed  how  often  the  Americans 
went  to  church.  They've  never 
been  particularly  strong 
supporters  of  the  church,  have 
they?" 

Well,  there  have  been  a  few 
Italian  popes,  Mr.  McCarthy. 

The  people  presented  and 
discussed  in  this  story  are  real, 
as  is  the  dialogue,  though  edited; 
the  names,  however,  are  all 
fictitious,  and  any  confusion 
arising  from  similarities  is  purely 
coincidental.  This  is  Part  One  of  a 
lu'o-part  story. 


JA  selection  for  1980-81 

Men 

Beckford,  Peter 

Magruder,  Whit 

Berg,  Carl 

Malison,  Robert 

Blakey,  Dan 

McGill,  Bob 

Cost  ley,  Tom 

McGinn,  Mike 

Dayton,  Jon 

Mykrantz,  Donald 

Dunne,  Rory 

Natarajan,  Swaminathan 

Goldhammer,  Rich 

Olsen,  Richard 

Greene,  Thomas 

Overlander,  Craig 

Hannigan,  Robert 

Pardee,  Charles 

Harleston,  Jeff 

Robertp,  Anthony 

Howe,  Jim 

Ross,  Joe 

Labaree,  Ben 

Vallee,  Skip 

Lawler,  John 

WaggeH,  Kevin 

Leonard,  Jim 

Women 

Weaver,  David 

Berry,  Liz 

Marchant,  Sue 

Black,  Willa 

Mealy,  Murf 

Bloomquist,  Kristin 

Meyer,  Hendy 

Brawner,  Anne 

Perry,  Holly 

Brown,  Wendy 

Pierce,  Arleen 

Driscoll,  Lorraine 

Ransom,  Jody 

Fuller,  Kenwyn 

Scott,  Kate 

Geismar,  Nancy 

Smith,  Sue 

Good,  Barb 

Sutton,  Carol 

Hackett,  Julie 

Winchester,  Beth 

Hagy,  Alyson 

Yokana,  Lisa 

Hollington,'  Lori 

The  Faculty  Club's  candlepin  bowling  lanes  are  the  site  of  league 
competition  between  such  teams  as  McNally's  Multiplexors  and 
Babcock's  Benchmarks.  (AAayfield) 


juleps  and  all." 

"The  club  is  meant  to  be  used," 
the  manager  asserts.  "Members 
should  be  able  to  relax  and  use 
the  rooms  here." 

The  club  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  settings  for  almost  any  type  of 
activity.  The  main  room,  with  its 
high,  wood-panelled  ceiling, 
contains  a  baby  grand  piano  and 
plenty  of  space  for  relaxing  with 
a  good  book  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  room  is  well  lit  thanks  to  the 
wall  of  windows  leading  to  a 
patio.  Large  plants  and  brightly 
upholstered  furniture  lend  a 
cheerful  look  to  the  room. 

Adjoining  the  main  room  is  a 
small  library  decorated  in  dark 
wood  panelling  and  maroon 
furniture.  A  small  bar  sits  in  the 
corner.  Small  tables  are 
arranged  to  accommodate 
overflow  from  the  lunch  crowd  in 
the  main  room. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  library 
is  a  "Ladies'  Silting  Room" 
decorated  in  peach  and  beige. 
"This  room  is  used  mostly  as  a 
coal  rack  during  the  winter,"  van 
Hensbergen  says,  "but  now  that 
it's  getting  warmer  I'm  putting  it 
to  better  use." 

Earth  Day  to 
focus  on  energy 

hy  DaveSteakley 

A  bike  race  around  the 
Williams  campus  and  speakers 
on  environmental  issues  will  be 
part  of  the  observation  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Earth  Day 
in  the  Purple  Valley. 

Earth  Day  is  Tuesday,  April  22. 
Many  events  are  planned  for  the 
preceding  weekend.  The  bike 
race  organized  by  Steve  Coll  '81 
and  Deede  Slovel,  is  scheduled 
for  Sunday,  April  20. 

Energy  Day,  April  19,  a  local 
manifestation,  complements  the 
national  Earth  Day  observation 
and  will  focus  on  local  energy 
issues.  Jeff  Nalhanson  '80  and 
Gay  Symington,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  CES,  have 
organized  a  series  of  public 
forums  on  energy.  These  forums 
will  be  held  in  the  Williamstown 
Central  Schools. 

Mike  Clark,  Director  of  the 
Highlander  Research  and 
Education  Center  in  Tennessee, 
will  speak  on  energy 
independence,  coal,  and 
community  involvement.  Linn 
Draper,  a  representative  of  Gulf 
States  Utilities,  will  also  speak, 
on  larger  energy  issues,  on  a 
national  scale.  Both  speeches  will 
be  presented  in  Brooks-Rogers  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  Monday  the  21st. 
Ted  Wolf  '81,  an  organizer  of  the 
Earth  Day  activities,  said  "We 
Continued  on  Page  9 


The  adjoining  dining  room  is 
used  for  small  dinner  parties. 
The  original  handpainted 
wallpaper  featuring  exotic  birds 
adds  to  the  formal  feeling  of  this 
room.  The  pantry  next  to  the 
dining  room  is  as  large  as  most 
kitchens.  The  club's  kitchen,  with 
its  double  ovens  and  huge 
refrigerator,  is  where  the  staff  of 
three  prepare  the  food  for  the 
many  receptions  and  dinners. 

"I  do  my  own  buying  and 
preparation  for  the  meals  served 
here,"  states  the  manager.  "Our 
food  ranges  from  the  simple, 
such  as  casseroles,  to  the  more 
elegant."  Bernice  Brazeau,  the 
cook  for  the  club,  also  works  in 
the  Mission  Park  dining  hall. 

The  club  serves  lunch  to 
members  five  days  a  week  and 
van  Hensbergen  is  instituting  a 
new  program  called  "Lunch  at 
6."  "We  serve  our  luncheon  menu 
at  dinner  time,"  states  the 
manager. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  club 
are  a  few  guest  rooms  where 
speakers  and  lecturers  stay.  Kay 
Clifton,  who  lives  above  the  club, 
keeps  the  club's  facilities 
spotless. 

Downstairs  in  the  game  room, 
members  can  choose  from 
myriad  activities  including  ping- 
pong,  cards  and  billiards.  The 
highlight  of  the  game  room, 
however,  is  obviously  the  two 
candlepin  bowling  lanes,  where 
an  active  league  battles  it  out  for 
the  faculty  club  championship. 
This  year's  teams  have  such 
intriguing  names  as  McNally's 
Multiplexors,  Babcock's 
Benchmarks,  and  Epping's 
Emulators, 

"The  neat  thing  about  the 
league,"  said  one  staff  member, 
"is  that  you  get  a  real  interesting 
combination  of  nice  people  you 
won't  find  anywhere  else — 
faculty,  staff,  and  people  from 
the  town." 

"We  throw  bowling  parties  for 
kids  here  too,"  says  van 
Hensbergen. 

Van  Hensbergen  emphasizes 
that  the  main  purpose  behind  the 
club  is  relaxation  of  its  members. 
"It's  used  for  many  things — 
students  often  come  here  for 
receptions  after  lectures  or  for 
departmental  meetings,"  he 
says.  "The  club  gets  heavy  use  in 
the  summer  with  wedding 
receptions,  graduation  parties 
and  alumni  weekends." 

The  club  was  built  in  1939  with  a 
gift  of  Colonel  Clark  Williams  ( no 
relation)  whose  portrait 
dominates  the  main  room. 

Van  Hensbergen  sums  up  his 
philosophy  towards  the  club  when 
he  states,  "This  isn't  a  colonial 
Mobil  station  with  no  pumps.  It  is 
meant  to  be  used  and  enjoyed." 
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Feminist 
raps  rape 

by  Jamie  Ciisl 

Feminist  Robin  Morgan,  editor 
of  Ms.  magazine  and  of  the 
feminist  anthology  "Sisterhood  is 
Powerful",  spoke  Saturday  night 
on  a  wide  variety  of  issues 
ranging  from  rape  to  Ted 
Kennedy. 

She  quoted  statistics  indicating 
that  one  out  of  three  women  will 
be  raped  during  their  lives,  and 
one  of  four  women  will  be 
sexually  abused  before  the  age  of 
18. 

"Pornography  is  the  theory 
and  rape  is  the  practice,"  said 
Morgan. 

Morgan  redefined  rape  as  any 
sexual  act  not  genuinely  desired 
and  initialed  by  a  woman,  using 
either  physical  or  psychological 
pressure. 

"Within  this  definition,  hicest 
should  be  redefined  as  rape  of 
children,"  Morgan  said,  "since  it 
is  usually  fathers,  older  brothers 
and  uncles  who  sexually  molest 
children." 

Citing  an  article  she  co- 
authored  by  Gloria  Steinem, 
Morgan  talked  of  the 
"international  crime  of  genital 
mutiliation." 

"In  Yemen  and  certain 
Ethiopian  cultures,  when  a 
husband  goes  away,  to  insure  his 
wife's  virginity,  he  has  her  labia 
re-sewn  and  cut  open  again  when 
he  returns." 

Morgan  also  criticized  sexism 
in  the  growing  environmental 
movement. 

"Whenever  an  oppressed  group 
begins  to  make  inroads  in  the 
power  structure,"  Morgan  said, 
referring  to  feminists,  two  things 
happen."  A  new  cause  suddenly 
arises  which  is  'more  important', 
and  the  right  wing  grows. 

"AH  these  men  are  crawling 
out  of  the  walls  to  demonstrate 
against  nuclear  power,"  Morgan 
continued.  "We  have  gone  to 
their  demonstrations  all  along, 
but  where  have  they  been  when 
we  have  demonstrated  for  ERA, 
reproductive  freedom,  and  the 
like? 

"They're  saying,  'We've  got  to 
save  the  planet,  so  how  can  you 
worry  about  ERA  at  a  time  like 

Continued  on  Page  7 


New  CC  officers  begin 


This  was  a  lot  more  of  the  Empire  State  Building  than  some  sojourners 

saw  on  recent  rainy-day  excursions  to  New  York  City.    ( Robert  Burge) 


by  Steve  Spears 

The  newly  elected  College 
Council  members  took  their 
positions  at  last  Wednesday's 
meeting  held  at  The  Log.  During 
the  meeting  the  Council  dealt 
with  the  student  constitution, 
registration  for  freshmen 
housing,  and  two  matters  of 
finance. 

In  elections  held  before  spring 
break,  low  voter  turnout 
prevented  the  adoption  of  several 
amendments  to  the  student 
constitution.  The  council 
subsequently  dropped  the 
requirement  that  a  majority  of 
the  student  body  vote  on 
amendment  issues.  New  rules 
state  that  any  amendment 
receiving  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  voting  will  be  adopted. 

Todd  Tucker  '81  presented  a 
proposal  to  revise  the  housing 
application  for  matriculating 
students.  Tucker  expressed 
concern  that  the  application  was 
misleading,    implying    that    one 


could  not  specifically  request  co- 
ed housing.  After  some  debate, 
the  Council  agreed  on  a  revised 
form  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  administration  for  approval. 

In  financial  action,  Council 
gave  $900  in  additional  funds  to 
the  Lehman  Service  Council  to 
cover  unexpected  costs  in  the  Big 
Brother-Big  Sister  program. 
Program  directors  said  that 
increased  fuel  costs  have  caused 
more  participants  to  submit  bills 
for  reimbursement  than  in 
previous  years. 

The  Council  turned  down  a 
request  to  cover  security  guard 
costs  for  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
marathon  dance.  Council  gave 
$75  to  the  group  last  year,  but 
costs  for  this  year  have  almost 
doubled.  Also,  several  Council 
members  expressed  doubt  about 
the  constitutionality  of  giving 
money  to  the  charity  because  it 
would  be  misappropriation  of 
Student  Activity  Tax  money. 


Manhattan:  wet, wide, weird,weltschmerz 


by  .lobn  K.  Selear 

Even  in  the  rain,  New  York, 
New  York  is  a  helluva  town. 

I  was  in  New  York  for  a  few 
hours  over  spring  break,  arrivinj^ 
on  the  bus  without  tlie  faintest 
idea  about  the  relative  directions 
of  the  Bronx  and  the  Battery,  or 
even  of  what  1  was  going  to  do 
until  it  was  time  to  catch  my 
plane. 

So  I  got  on  a  gaily-graffitied 
subway  car,  wearing  my  trusty 
Philadelphia  Phillies  cap.  (I 
wear  it  for  Pete  Rose:  anybody 
who  agrees  voluntarily  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  deserves  respect.)  I 
tucked  my  blazer  just  partially 
beneath  my  windbreaker,  in 
hopes  that  any  would-be 
assailants  on  the  subway  would 
think  I  was  going  to  a 
clandestine,  mid-day,  Manhattan 

cocktail  party  and  thus  capable 
of  unspeakable  decadence.  And  I 
was  carrying  a  leather  suitcase. 
"Hoy,"  said  a  guy  next  to  me 
on  the  subway,  "you  from  out  of 
town?"  I  knew  then  I  had  to  be  in 
the  smart  neighborhood  of  Ihe 
city. 


Even  before  it  turned  out  later 
to  do  little  in  the  rain  except 
direct  the  water  down  the  back  of 
my  neck,  the  Phillies  cap  proved 
lo  be  a  mistake.  It  was  so  cloudy 
when  I  got  off  the  subway  that  I 
couldn't  see  where  the  Empire 
State  Building  was,  so  I  decided 
to  ask  a  cop  who  looked  like  he 
would  rather  be  bowling  than 
standing  out  on  a  street  corner 
protecting  the  public  good. 

"Hey,  kid,"  he  said  gruffly  as 
he  pointed  at  my  cap.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you,  don't  you 
like  Lee  Mazilli?" 

After  determining  that  it  didn't 
sound  like  any  street  in  New  York 

SETEARICAL 
NOTES 

that  was  likely  to  lead  to  the 
Empire  Stale  Building,  I  realized 
that  Lee  Mazilli  was  a  key  player 
for  the  New  York  Mets,  rival 
team  lo  the  Phillies.  And  I  also 
remembered  that  Mazilli  had  a 
lot  of  New  York  fans,  including 
somCwho  didn't  know  a  Ijatling 
average  from  a  sacrifice  bunt  but 
can  plainly  see  that  Mr.  Mazilli 
wears  his  pants  tighter  than  all 


the   San    Francisco    Giants    put 
together. 

At  this  point  it  began  to  rain 
cats  and  dogs— curbed,  of 
coursi'— and  I  decided  that  I  had 
better  replace  my  cap  with  an 
umbrella  if  I  ever  wanted 
directions  anywhere.  II  was  in 
buying  the  umbrella  from  an 
apparently-mute  vendor  that  I 
first  noticed  Now  York  is  an 
American  city  which  presents  a 
language  barrier  to  an  American 
visitor. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  fancy 
apartment  buildings  people  kepi 
lolling  me  were  on  Pork  Avenue, 
but  such  a  street  was  nowhere  to 
he  found.  Several  of  the  signs 
around  were  exclusively  in 
Spanish.  And  two  words  in  my 
English  vocabulary  invariably 
drew  blank  stares:  "please"  and 
"thank  you." 

Nonetheless,  the  umbrella 
vendor  was  the  only  person  I  met 
all  day  who  was  smiling.  It 
appears  to  be  okay  to  smile  there 
only  when  Son  of  Sam  shoots  a 
girl  who  jilted  you,  Los  Angeles 
falls  into  the  ocean,  or  some  other 
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act  occurs  whereby  the  smiler 
gains  at  the  horrible  expense  of 
the  smilee. 

The  umbrella  vendor  was  doing 
a  booming  business,  that  was  for 
sure.  In  that  day's  battle  of  man 
against  the  elements,  it  was  the 
umbrella  that  usually  lost, 
consistent  with  the  theory  that 
man  is  distinguished  from  the 
apes  mostly  by  his  ability  to  use 
slaves,  women,  and  the  draftee  to 
take  his  casualties  in  the  war  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  hapless  umbrellas  were 
blown  in  front  of  taxis  that 
wouldn't  have  stopped  for  Lee 
Mazilli,  had  their  insides  bent 
and  battered  and  blown  inside- 
out  by  Ihe  wind,  and  generally 
had  about  as  much  fun  as,  Ihe 
protagonist  in  a  major  Russian 
novel.  At  this  point,  I  figured  it 
best  lo  give  my  unbrella  a  happy 
life  before  its  inevitable  demise, 
so  I  set  off  doing  my  Gene  Kelly 
imitation. 

Along  the  way  from  Lexington 
to  Broadway,  I  saw  a  lot  of  runny 
mascara  and  some  strange 
pedestrian  behavior. 

Like  most  traffic  lights,  the 
ones  in  New  York  have  little  signs 
that  tell  the  pedestrians  "Walk" 
or  "Don't  Walk."  To  let  the 
intrepid  pedestrian  know  when 
the  light  is  about  to  change  from 
"Walk"  to  "Don't  Walk,"  the  sign 
flashes  "Don't  Walk"  on  and  off 
for  a  couple  of  seconds  before  the 
traffic  can  legally  play 
candlepins  with  the  pedestrians. 
On  more  than  one  corner,  I  could 
have  sworn  I  saw  a  bunch  of 
people  wait  until  the  sign  started 
flashing  before  they  dashed 
across  the  street.  I  guess  even 
with  Times  Square  and  Forty- 
Second  Street,  New  Yorkers  don't 
gel  enough  cheap  thrills. 

Well,  there  I  was,  standing  on  a 
corner  in  New  York  with  my 
suitcase  and  a  battered  unbrella, 
looking  for  Penn  Station  so  I 
could  catch  a  train  to  a  plane  to  a 
place  without  rain  or  Lee  Mazilli 
fans  or  crazy  pedestrians,  when 
an  old  man  hobbles  over  to  me. 

"If  you're  looking  for  Penn 
Station,"  he  says  with  visible 
effort  and  equally  visible 
sympathy,  "it's  two  bl(x;ks  past 
that  store  across  the  street  there 
and  one  block  to  the  left." 

Maybe  New  York  isn't  such  a 
bad  place  to  visit  after  all. 
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Gutwein  and  Willey  perform  in  innovative  concert 


by  Jac'ksuii  (iulluwa^ 

The  premier  of  new  works  is 
always  an  exciting  occasion,  and 
last  Friday's  concert  of  new 
music  by  Assistant  Professor 
Daniel  Gutwein  and  Visiting 
Professor  of  Music  James  Willey 
more  than  lived  up  to 
expectations. 

Mr.  Gutwein,  who  joined  the 
Williams  faculty  in  the  fall 
semester,  studied  composition 
with  T.  Scott  Huston,  Paul 
Palumbo,  Tubas  Foss,  and 
Williams  Steinward  during  his 
years  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  College  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

The  first  real  influence  on 
Gutwein's  work  was 

experimental  rock  in  the  late  60's 
and  early  70's.  Standard  20th- 
century  works  by  Bartok, 
Stravinsky,  and  most  notably 
Ives,  combined  with  rock-jazz 
during  his  undergraduate  years. 
More  recent  composers — Carter, 
Stockhausen,  and  Berio— were 
added  to  the  above  influences  in 
graduate  school. 

In  terms  of  electronic  music, 
Gutwein  had  incorporated  20th- 
century  musical  techniques  into 
his  rock-jazz  group  as  a 
preliminary  to  formal  study  at 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory. 

His  first  work  on  the  program, 
".  .  .  of  god  and  love,"  was 
composed  in  1976  in  connection 
with  "Planh."  The  three  poems 
by  e  e  cummings  represent  a 
structural  arch.  The  first  and 
third  poems  deal  with  love,  the 
fi,rst  a  violent,  conquering 
statement  and  the  third  a 
reflection  of  helpessness  and 
abandonment.  Both  these  were 
accompanied  by  the  English  horn 
whose  soft,  nasal  timbre  was 
well-suited  to  the  more  serious 
tone  of  these  songs.  The  second 
poem  creates  a  much  lighter 
atmosphere  in  tis  surreal  vision 
of  God  and  the  world,  and 
approriately  the  oboe,  with  its 
lighter  tone,  was  used  to 
accompany  the  voice. 

Mr.  Gutwein's  premiere  work 
on  the  program  was  "Planh,"  a 
lament  on  the  deaths  of  Charlie 
"■yardbird"  Parker,  Eric 
Dolphy,  and  John  Coltrane.  This 
composition  grew  out  of  two 
areas. 

In  graduate  study,  Mr.  Gutwein 
had  extensively  researched 
medieval       lamentations. 


especially  relating  to  ars  nova, 
French  iimsic  of  the  first  half  of 
the  14th  century.  The  strongest 
influence  of  this  study  can  be- 
seen  in  the  second  movement, 
with  its  multiple  metres  and 
sections  senza  mesura.  The 
technique  of  layering  melodic 
ideas  over  each  other,  allowing 
harmonic  interaction  to  arise 
through  the  conflict  of  these  lines, 
also  makes  its  mark  on  "Planh" 
which  includes  .sections  of  the 
saxophone  solos  of  Parker, 
Dolphy,  and  Coltrane  played  by 
the  violins  in  the  melodic  fabric 
of  the  second  movement. 

Gutwein's  last  work  on  the 
program,  "Religuary  for 
Rahsaan,"  was  unique  in  its 
treatment  of  the  saxophone. 
Serious  use  of  the  20th-century 
techniques  was  combined  v/ith  an 
up-lo-date  jazz  writing,  rarely 
found  in  serious  improvisation. 
The  electrophic,  taped  portion  of 
the  work  was  compiled  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  and 
includes  the  music  and  voices  of 
jazz  musicians  Roland  Kirk 
admired  and  often  played  off 
portable  tape  machines  on  stage 
as  part  of  his  improvsalions. 

Mr.  Willey,  who  is  visiting  from 
SUNY-Geneseo,  where  he  has 
taught  lor  thirteen  years,  studied 
composition  at  Eastman  School 
of  Music  with  Bernard  Rogers 
and  Howard  Hanson,  and  also  at 


the  Berkshire  Music  Center  with 
Gunlher  Schuller.  His  works  have 
been  performed  by  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  the  Esterhazy 
String  Quartet,  and  the  Society 
for  New  Music.  They  include  a 
large  body  of  chamber  music,  a 
violin  concerto,  two  symphonies, 
and  other  works  for  orchestra. 


The  piece,  more  than  the  others, 
illustrates  the  link  between 
Willey  and  Gutwein  in  terms  of 
multiplicity  of  styles  and  the 
ability  to  effectively  incorporate 
borrowed  materials  in  their 
works.  Both  Willey  and  Gutwein 
emphasize  the  influence  of  Ives 
on  their  oeuvre  in  this  respect. 
"Hymns  and  Litanies"  quotes 


Last   Friday  night   Professors   Daniel  Gutwein  and  James   Willey 
conducted  a  performance  in  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  featuring 


some  of  their  original  scores. 

This  summer  Mr.  Willey  will  be 
in  residency  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York  where  he  plans  to 
finish  a  symphony  for  which  he 
received  a  grant  this  fall. 

Willey's    work,    "Hymns    and 
Litanies,"  opened  the  program. 


(Buckner) 
one  hymn  tune.  Swan's  "China," 
in  full,  along  with  other  hymn 
tunes.  Swan,  a  New  England 
hymnodist,  has  been  a  special 
study  of  Willy's,  prompting 
frequent  quotations  of  the  tune 
throughout  the  work,  especially 


at  the  end  where  it  appeared  in 
the  piano  with  the  clarinet 
playing  a  derivative  of  the  litany. 

The  various  contrasts  of  the 
first  two  sections  created  a 
distinct  tension,  which  although 
partially  resolved  by  the  third 
section,  was  still  in  the  air  by  the 
final  staccato  clusters  of  the 
work. 

This  performance  of  the  Robert 
Frost  settings  represented  a 
truncated  version  of  the  full 
work,  which  consists  of  five 
poems.  Though  the  soprano 
experienced  some  vocal 
difficulties,  she  did  manage  to 
create  long  lines,  which  in 
combination  with  the  sporadic 
bursts  of  the  piano,  emphasized 
the  sense  of  isolation  pointed  out 
by  the  verse. 

Despite  their  differences  in 
background,  the  two  composers 
have  developed  styles  which 
share  a  common  ground,  which 
accounted  for  the  remarkable 
quality  and  continuity  of  the 
program.  The  performers  too 
deserve  special  credit,  most 
notably  Raymon  Ricker,  whose 
tenor  saxophone  in  Willy's  piece 
met  the  challenges  of  change  of 
style  with  a  continuing 
dynamism  which  propelled  the 
work  over  the  electronic  tape. 
The  success  of  this  concert  was 
fitting  tribute  to  the  work  of  these 
two  composers. 


Joel  ''palatable";  Von  Holen  'unoriginal" 

(iLASS  HOUSt:s  (Billv  Joel)  palatable  and  vividly      overall  sound  and   intent.   Both        There  are  those  who  will  argue 


(iLASS  HOUSKS  (Billy  Joel) 

As  a  "formula"  composer, 
Billy  Joel  runs  few  risks  in  his 
recording  career.  Glass  Houses' 
biggest  innovation  is  its  leaner 
production,  but  aside  from  that, 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  majority  of  Joel's 
earlier  work.  At  its  best  ("You 
May  Be  Right"),  the  music  is 
upbeat  and  catchy  as  ever.  At  its 
most  average,  it  is  woefully 
tame:  the  ballads  "Don't  Ask  Me 
Why,"  "C'Etait  Toi,"  and 
"Through  the  Long  Night"  are 
merely  Montovanian 
pleasantries. 

Thus,  none  of  Glass  Houses  is 
even  remotely  ground-breaking. 
As  on  The  Stranger  and  52nd 
Street.  Billy  Joel's  MOR-pop 
(cocktail  rock)  is  superbly 
crafted,  but  also  very  incidental. 
By  refusing  to  draw  the  hard  line 
when  it  comes  to  rock  music,  Joel 
yields  a  music  that  is  eminently 


palatable 
unimportant. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
FIRST  (Van  llalrii) 

It  makes  a  perverse  sense  that 
Van  Halen  should  be  so  popular  in 
1980.  In  a  time  of  musical  satire 
and  radical  reformulation  (the 
New  Wave  surge),  a  group  so 
strikingly  unoriginal  is  just  about 
all  the  average  concert-goer  has 
to  hold  onto.  In  that  Van  Halen  is 
not  sneakily  subversive  (as  are 
Elvis  Costello  and  Nick  Lowe)  or 
socio-polilically  threatening  (as 
have  been  the  Sex  Pistols  and  the 
Clash),  the  group  offers  a 
"stable,"  familiar  foothold  for 
rock  audiences  at  large. 

On  Women  and  Children  First, 
Van  Halen  solidifies  its  grip  on 
those  audiences,  with  its  same 
blend  of  powerhouse  rock  and 
macho  imaging.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  record  echoes 
Aerosmith's  Draw  the  Line  in  its 


overall  sound  and  intent.  Both 
groups  adore  volume,  and 
worship  tried-and-true  guitar 
riffs.  But  unlike  Aerosmith  in  its 
better  days.  Van  Halen  is  not 
even  slightly  self-restraining. 
Ignorance  and  overstatement 
seem  to  be  part  of  the  group's 
image. 

Another  integral  part  of  Van 
Halen  is  its  "bold  sexuality." 
Included  in  the  new  album  is  a 
ridiculous  poster  which 
photographs  lead  singer  David 
Lee  Roth  chained  to  a  link-fence 
in  a  "sexy  pose."  And  the 
strange,  high  pitched  squeal 
which  Roth  emits  in  virtually 
every  other  line  he  sings  is 
clearly  intended  to  convey  some 
"erotic  message."  On  the  subtly- 
litled  "Everybody  Wants 
Some! !",  Roth  extencds  his  vocal 
repertoire  to  include  jungle 
animal  impersonations,  making 
the  sexual  purport  all  the  more 
clear,  and  all  the  more  laughable. 


Choral  Society  to  sing  Hummel,  Stravinsky 


Saturday,  the  19th  is  the  spring 
concert  date  for  the  Williams 
College  Choral  Society.  Russell 
F.  Locke  will  guest  conduct  the 
singers,  full  orchestra,  and 
soloists  in  the  absence  of  director 
Kenneth  Roberts.  Music  by 
Stravinsky,  J.N.   Hummel,  and 


Vaughan  Williams  will  be 
Featured  in  the  8:30  p.m. 
program  at  Chapin  Hall  on  the 
Williams  College  Campus. 

The  Mass  in  E  flat  by  Johann 
Nepomuk  Hummel  is  a  seldom- 
performed  work  for  which 
considerable     research     was 


The  SUNY  Potsdam  Big  Band  (above)  jammed  Saturday  night  in  the 
Rattiskeller,  following  a  set  by  ttie  Williams  Jazz  Ensemble. 

(Buckner) 


necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
music.  Although  there  is  no 
verification  of  the  fact,  Mr. 
Locke's  understanding  is  that  the 
performance  at  Williams  will  be 
only  the  second  American 
presentation  of  the  work. 

Hummel,  who  is  more  famous 
for  his  influence  on  keyboard 
music.  A  contemporary  of 
Beethoven,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Albrechtsberger,  Salieri, 
dementi,  and  on  an  irregular 
basis  Mozart.  Hummel's  students 
included  Czerny  and  Hiller  but 
his  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
piano  works  of  several  later 
composers,  most  notably 
Mendelssohn. 

The  soloists  for  this 
performance  will  be  Gretchen 
d'Armand,  soprano,  Carol 
Randies,  alto,  Peter  Randies, 
tenor,  and  John  d'Armand,  bass. 

Igor  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of 
I'salins  was  wrilten  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Its 
composition  is  illustrative  of  the 
religious  aspect  of  his  later 
period,    sandwiched    between 


works  of  neoclassicism.  This 
important  work  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  that  it  calls  for  only 
the  lower  si  ring  voices,  for  a  huge 
number  of  winds,  and  for  no 
soloists. 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams'  "0 
Clap  Your  Hands,"  a  short  work, 
will  open  the  program. 

Russell  Locke,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  has  been 
director  of  music  at  the  Emma 
Willard  School  in  Troy,  New  York 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  has 
collaborated  with  Professor 
Roberts  and  the  Choral  Society 
for  several  concerts  in  the  past 
among  them  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,  but  this  will  be  the  first 
time  he  will  direct  the  entire 
program. 

The  orchestra  is  drawn  from 
the  Berkshire  and  Albany 
Symphonies,  local  musicians, 
and  students  from  the  college  and 
area  high  schools.  General 
admission  is  $2.50  or  free  with 
Williams  College  I.D.  Ticket.s  are 
available  at  Hart's  Drugs  in 
Williamstown,  at  the  Department 
of  Music  office,  or  at  the  door. 


There  are  those  who  will  argue 
that  what  Van  Halen  does,  they 
do  well.  This  point  will  be  ceded. 
But  what  they  do  well— plodding, 
heavy-metal  rock— is  finally  not 
worth  doing.  Van  Halen's 
misogynistic  strut  will  eventually 
be  its  own  downfall,  as  audiences 
realize  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  kind  of  stupidity. 

URBAN  VERBS  (Urban  Verbs) 

This  versatile  new  group  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  bears 
many  surface  resemblances  to 
the  newly  in-vogue  Talking 
Heads,  even  to  the  point  of 
including  a  female  bass  player. 
And  while  the  Urban  Verbs  are 
concerned  with  many  of  the  same 
issues  as  are  the  Heads 
(contemporary  alienation  and 
social  fragmentation),  they  do 
possess  an  interestingly 
differential.ed  style.  The  Verbs' 
songs  usually  sport  richer 
musical  textures,  and  make 
entertaining  use  of  electronics 
without  the  help  of  Brian  Eno. 

While  only  occasionally  falling 
victim  to  arrangements  that  lack 
dynamic  variation,  the  Verbs 
generally  surround  an  insistent, 
mechanical  drum-beat  with 
eruptive  synthesizers  and 
fragmented  rhythm  guitar  (most 
effectively  on  "The  Angry  Young 
Men").  On  "Subways,"  lead 
singer  Roddy  Frantz  sings  of  the 
quisical  allure  of  modern 
technology: 

"Every  morning  I  go  down  to 
the  city 

Handful  of  change  takes  me 
away  from  it  all    ... 

Subways,  I  can't  face  what's 
out  there 

So  I'm— not  getting  off." 
Frantz's  singing,  punctuated  by 
breathless,  desperate  yelps, 
sounds  on  this  song  alternately 
like  Davids  Byrne  and  Bowie, 
and  John  Foxx  of  Ultravox,  the 
group  the  Verbs  most  resemble 
(along  with  Talking  Heads).  This 
capacity  for  synthetic  variability 
makes  one  hope  that  Frantz' 
prophecy  on  "The  Angry  Young 
Men"  will  not  fall  short  of  its 
goal:  "Quiet,  quiet,  hear  our 
music  -  Our  beat  is  ancient  and  it 
won't  be  denied." 
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Parallax  was  created  to 
alleviate  ttie  severe  stiortage  ot 
meaningful  political  dialogue 
currently  afflicting  our  fair 
institution  (Williams  College). 
TKie  shortage  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  lack  ot  a  suitable  medium  for 
such  a  dialogue.  Parallax  intends 
to  be  that  mediun'.  Each  month, 
ttie  Parallax  staff  iwill  release  a 
series  of  editorials  on  various 
political  issues.  In  doing  so,  we 
hope  to  generate  interest  within 
the  college  community  in 
national  and  international 
political  affairs  and  U.S.  policy. 
Without  Intending  to  downplay 
the  importance  of  the  debates 
concerning  deerhunting  in 
Hopkins  Forest,  Williams'  South 
African  Policy,  or  how  best  to 
nuke  Prospect  House,  we  feel 
that  these  issues,  at  present, 
receive  (at  the  very  least) 
sufficient  coverage  and  need  not 
clutter  up  another  publication. 
Thus  Parallax  will  try  to  steer 
clear  of  such  burning  local  issues, 
not  trying  to  resolve  the 
unresolvable,  and  stick  to  the 
simpler  task  of  rewriting  national 
policy.    As    the    Parallax    staff 


represent^n^extTOTie^o^he 
political  spectrum,  we  have  not, 
just  yet,  been  able  to  reach  a 
concensus  on  how  the  afore- 
mentioned policy  is  to  be 
rewritten.  We  are,  tiowever,  open 
to  suggestions,  which  leads  to  my 
next  point  .  .  . 

Two  experimental  issues  of 
Parallax  are  scheduled  to  appear 
this  spring.  In  order  to  scrounge 
up  funds  for  1980-81,  Parallax 
must  demonstrate  its  value — 
show  that  it's  performing  a 
needed  function.  We  must  be  able 
to  point  to  excited  response  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body.  You 
must  write  letters.  A  staff  of  13 
can  only  write  so  many  letters  in 
response  to  its  own  editorials. 

We  intend  to  print  as  many  of 
the  received  letters  as  possible  in 
each  following  issue,  possibly 
along  with  a  counter-response 
from  the  article's  author.  All 
responses  should  be  typed  in  a  45- 
character  line  format,  and 
submitted,  within  2  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  editorial  to 
which  it's  responding,  to  S.U.  Box 
2536.  Thank  you. 

Matt  Simon,  Ed. 


Blast  the  MX  Missile 


by  Charles  C.  Lafave 

The  first  salvos  of  a  new 
nuclear  debate  were  recently 
launched  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  MX 
missilesystem,  which  commands 
the  support  of  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Carter  Administration,  has 
become  the  subject  of  renewed 
controversy.  The  protagonists  of 
this  nuclear  fall  out  are 
Governors  Scott  M.  AAatheson  of 
Utah  and  Robert  F.  List  of 
Nevada  who,  appearing  before 
the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Military 
Construction  last  month, 
withdrew  their  support  for  the 
plan  to  deploy  the  $34-billion  MX 
missile  system  in  their  states. 

The  AAX  (Missile  Experi- 
mental) would  be  deployed 
on  oval  "racetracks"  in 
the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada  and 
Utah.  When  fully  operational  in 
1989  there  would  be  200 
"racetracks,"  each  track  having 


one  MX  missile  mounted  on  a 
launcher,  and  23  underground 
shelters.  Each  shelter  would 
contain  a  mock  missile  launcher 
that  a  Soviet  satellite  could  not 
distinguisti  from  a  live  launcher 
armed  with  a  nuclear  missile.  A 
covered  truck  travelling  at  25-30 
mph  would  carry  the  190,000  lb. 
MX  missile  from  bunker  to 
bunker,  pulling  out  the  mock 
launcher  at  each  stop  and  then 
putting  it  back  at  all  but  one  stop. 
At  that  one  silo  the  mock 
launcher  would  be  retrieved  and 
replaced  by  the  MX  and  Its  real 
launcher.  The  covered  truck 
would  then  repeat  the  same 
procedure  at  other  silos  with  the 
phony  launchers.  Any  missile  in 
transit  could  reach  a  silo  in  less 
than  the  30  minutes  it  takes  for  a 
Soviet  iCBM  to  reach  the  United 
States.  Vents  could  be  opened 
periodically  in  the  shelter  roofs 
so  ttiat  the  Soviet  Union  could 
verity  that  each  "racetrack"  is 


armed  with  only  one  nuclear 
missile. 

The  MX  missile  is  the  Defense 
Department's  answer  to  the 
increased  vulnerability  of  the 
American  land  based  nuclear 
deterrent.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  mid  1980's  the  Soviet  Union's 
new  generation  of  highly 
accurate  MIRVed  (Multiple 
Independently  Targeted  Re-entry 
Vehicles)  missiles  could  wipe  out 
two-thirds  of  America's  ICBM 
force  Ina  first-strike  attack.  If  so. 
It  is  argued  that  the  U.S.  would 
not  be  able  to  inflict,  in  a 
retaliatory  strike  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  unacceptable  levels  of 
damage  the  Pentagon 

determines  necessary  to 
constitute  an  effective  deterrent. 
With  the  MX,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  compelled,  in  a 
first-strike,  to  attack  200  sets  of  23 
shelters  or  4600  aim  points  in 
addition         to  the  1,054 

Continued  on  Page  2 


The  Great  Inflation  Burn 


by  Matt  Simon 

In  light  of  today's  rapidly 
increasing  inflation  and  rapidly 
worsening  inflationary 
expectations.  President  Carter's 
wage-price  guidelines  and  credit 
controls  are  analagous  to  fighting 
a     forest     fire     with     a     C02 

extinguisher he    may    keep 

from  getting  burned,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Only  by  taking  a  bold 
step  and  risking  a  little  heat  will 
Carter  succeed  in  controlling  the 
runaway  inflation  which  is 
burning  holes  in  American 
pocketbooks. 

It  has  been  argued  that  in- 
flation imposes  no  cost  to  the 
economy;  it  raises  prices  and 
wages  in  unison,  and  fixed  in- 
comes can  be  supplemented  with 
transfers.  However,  if  inflation 
continues  tor  a  long  enough  time, 
inflationary  expectations  start  to 
set  in.  An  inflationary  economy 
increases  firms'  abilities  to  raise 
their  prices  as  their  increases 
may  go  unnoticed,  thus  per- 
petuating the  inflation. 

Inflator  clauses  in  wage 
agreements,  social  security 
benefits,  and  taxes  become  more 
and  more  common  and 
contribute  their  impetus  to 
automatic  inflation.  Eventually, 
as  money  loses  its  value  at 
an  accelerating  pace,  saving 
becomes  an  unprofitable  and 
unpopular  activity,  and 
consumers  begin  to  spend  more 
and  save  less,  increasing  demand 
and  contributing  even  more  to 
inflation. 

These  trends,  all  of  which  the 
U.  S.  is  experiencing  today,  pose 
some  grave  dangers  for  a  modern 
economy.  The  most  immediate 
adversity  is  inflation's  effect  of 
decreasing  -investment  and 
growth.  The  most  obvious  cause 
of  this  is  the  interest  rate  spiral 
associated  with  inflation,  which 
greatly  increases  the  cost  of 
money  and  thus  increases  the 
cost  of  Investment.  Without 
investment,  there  can  be  little 
growth. 

A  second  problem  is  the  effect 
of  inflation  on  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  the  ensuing 
ramifications.  A  brief  scenario  of 
the  problem  might  proceed  like 
this; 
1.  Increasing      prices      cause 

American   goods  to    be  more 

expensive. 


2.  This  causes  a  decrease  in 
demand  for  American  dollars 
abroad,  which  are  generally 
purchased  in  order  to  buy 
American  goods. 

3.  This  decrease  in  demand  for 
the  dollar  decreases  its  value. 

4.  Depreciation  of  the  dollar 
against  other  currencies 
renders  imports  more 
expensive  for  Americans.  This 
increases  inflation  directly, 
by  driving  up  the  price  of 
imported  goods,  and 
indirectly,  by  increasing  costs 
of  imported  factors  of 
production  (particularly  those 
which,  like  manganese, 
chromium,  cobalt,  and  to  some 
extent,  oil,  cannot  be  supplied 
domestically). 

5.  This  increase  in  the  price  of 
imports  also  serves  to  push  the 
U.  S.  balance  of  trade  further 
into  deficit.  A  trade  deficit 
means  a  surplus  of  dollars 
abroad;  money  flowing  out  of 
the  country  in  order  to  bring  in 
the  extra  foreign  goods.  This 


surplus  in  dollars  in  turn 
means  a  further  decline  m  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  we 
arrive  back  at  step  4,  starting 
the  process  over  again. 
6.  This  spiral  of  increasing 
domestic  prices  and  declining 
value  of  the  dollar  is 
exacerbated  by  another 
factor;  When  investors  in 
currencies  perceive  a  trade 
deficit  or  an  inflation,  they 
predict  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
that  country's  currency,  and 
will  be  inclined  to  sell  it  in 
favor  of  a  stronger  currency.  A 
widespread  movement  to  sell  a 
particular  currency  can 
precipitate  a  rapid  fall  in  its 
value. 

The  third  and  most  dangerous 
effect  of  inflation  comes  into  play 
when  inflationary  expectations 
start  to  set  in.  In  Brazil  during 
the  1960's,  and  in  Weimar 
Republic  Germany,  rapidly 
increasing  inflation  began  to 
encourage  people  to  store  their 
Continued  on  page  3 


Carter  keeps  the  heat  off  as  the  economy  goes  up  in  smoke. 


American  Allies :  Democrats  or  Dictators 


by  Steven  Colarusso 

There  is  an  unfortunate 
tendency  in  American  foreign 
policy  to  support  any  dictatorship 
around  the  globe,  no  matter  how 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  so  long 
as  they  are  anti-communist  and 
pro-U.S.  This  is  because  the 
members  of  our  State  and 
Defense  Departments  subscribe 
to  the  cynical  conservative 
ideology  of  Real-Politik.  Not  only 
is  this  anti-democratic  and 
immoral,  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  first  expression  of  this 
policy  in  the  20th  century  was 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  "Big  Stick" 
doctrine  in  Central  and  South 
America.  We  were  the  policemen 
of  this  hemisphere,  according  to 
the  racist  jingoism  of  Manifest 
Destiny.  But  while  our  rhetoric 
proclaimed  us  a  Prometheus  of 
democracy,  our  actions  were 
usually  motivated  by  blatant  self- 
interest. 

At  the  start  of  this  century  U.S. 
business  interests  saw  the  need 
for  a  waterway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and 
Panama  seemed  the  perfect  spot. 
However,  as  the  local 
government  was  less  than  fully 
cooperative,    we     had     a     local 


entrepreneur  stir  up  a  quick 
series  of  riots  among  the  poor  and 
discontented  Panamanian  public. 
We  then  sent  a  portion  of  our 
Great  White  Fleet  to  sit  off  their 
coast  as  a  warning,  and  the 
revolution  was  complete. 

Soon  the  new  government  had 
given  us  an  indefinite  lease  on  the 
canal  zone  and  ttie  rest  is  history. 
All  this  is  typical  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy;  subversion  and  military 
force. 

In  like  manner,  we  installed  the 
Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua, 
gave  him  financial  and  military 
aid,  and  sat  back  and  did  nothing 
while  he  rigged  elections,  jailed 
his  opposition,  and  robbed  the 
national  treasury. 

We  sat  back  because  we  didn't 
care.  As  long  as  Somoza  was  anti 
communist  and  protective  of  U.S. 
investments  in  Nicaragua,  he 
was  good  enough  for  us. 
Democracy?  These  Hispanics 
weren't  smart  enough  for  that;  a 
nice  paternalistic  dictatorship 
would  be  good  enough. 

And  the  result?  A  bloody  and 
devastating  civil  war.  The  people 
of  Nicaragua  asserted  their  right 
to  control    their    own    lives   and 


country.  Now  they  seek  a  non 
aligned  status  and  aid  from  all 
sides  in  order  to  rebuild  the 
destruction  that  was  the  legacy  of 
Somoza  and  America's  greed. 

Presently,  conservatives  in 
Congress  label  the  Nicaraguan 
leaders  'communists'  and  refuse 
them  U.S.  aid,  driving  these 
people  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  for  help  in  a  pathetic,  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

Democracy,  social  justice,  the 
welfare  of  the  majority — what's 
that?  The  important  question  is, 
"Are  they  for  us  or  against  us, 
anti-communist  or  Red?" 

Now  the  tragedy  of  Nicaragua 
is  being  reenacted  in  El 
salvadore.  The  local  popular  civil 
rights  leader.  Archbishop 
Romero,  was  recently  gunned 
down  by  a  right-wing  assassin. 
Condolences  came  from  around 
the  globe,  even  the  White  House 
But  the  Carter  Administration 
still  plans  on  sending  a  major 
package  of  military  aid  to  the 
present  unpopular  dictators 
ruling  El  Salvadore.  And  so 
hypocrisy  is  added  to  stupidity. 

We  can  look  beyond  our  own 


hemisphere,  as  well,  for  U.S. 
allies  less  than  democratically 
ideal ;  allies  who,  because  of  their 
dictatorial  nature,  have  proven 
quite  unstable. 

President  Park  in  Korea  was 
almost  toppled  by  riots  against 
his  self-aggrandizing 
authoritarianism.  He  was  then 
assassinated  by  his  own  KCIA 
chief  who  claimed  his  act  to  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

President  Thieu  was  hated  by 
his  people,  yet  we  supported  him 
with  disastrous  results.  We  gave 
the  Shah  millions  in  aid, 
weapons,  and  the  CIA's  most 
advanced  ant i  subvers  i  ve 
techniques,  yet  today  Khomeni 
holds  50  Americans. 

Who  will  be  the  next  to  fall?  We 
sit  back  and  yawn  while  political 
opposition  groups  are  jailed  in 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines  and 
Egypt.  Haven't  we  learned 
anything?  We've  earned  the 
scorn  and  wrath  of  millions 
abroad  by  supporting  their 
oppressors.  Can't  those  in  power 
here  see  that  it  simply  doesn't 
work.  Must  America  continue  to 
be  the  enemy  of  democracy 
around  the  globe? 
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apparent  displacement  of  a  celestial  body  due  to  Its  being  observed  from  the  surface  instead  of  from  the  center  of  the  earth  (diurnal  paral- 

Twisting  The  Blade  For  Sixty  Minutes 


by  Bruce  R.  Kelly 

60  Minutes,  the  news-magazine 
on  CBS,  has  consistently  t>een  at 
the  top  ot  the  ratings  of  prime 
time  television  shows  this  past 
season.  It  is  astonishing  to  realize 
that  more  people  watch  this 
serious  program,  than  tune  in 
mindless  drivel  like  The  Dukes  of 
Hazzard.  In  an  industry  that 
saturates  the  airwaves  with 
sappy,  simplistic  sentiments, 
unfunny  comedies,  and  bouncing 
blondes  it  is  encouraging  that 
such  a  show  can  be  successful.  In 
these  (.implicated  times 
Americans  need  to  be  Informed 
about  the  world,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  program  to  do  it. 

Although  there  are  light 
moments  on  the  show,  such  as 
Andy  Rooney's  commentaries, 
without  a  doubt  60  Minutes 
derives  much  of  its  support  from 
its  "us  against  them"  reports. 
The  reporters  are  always 
revealing  some  scam,  be  it  a 
religious  cult,  a  government 
boondoggle,  or  an  inept  plastic 
surgeon.  60  Minutes  Is  always 
there  fighting  for  the  little  guy. 
The  problem  is,  to  some  avid 
viewers,  this  program  attains  a 
mystical,  larger-than-life 
Importance.  The  reporters  on  60 
Minutes  are  perceived  as  four 
brave,  honorable  knights 
engaged  in  fierce  battle  with  all 
the  evil  characters  who  are  out 
there  taking  advantage  of  you 
and  me.  These  viewers  scream 
with  righteous  glee  as  Dan 
Rather  twists  the  blade  into  some 
villain  with  simply  a  raised 
eyebrow  and  an  assertive,  "But 
your  own  records  reveal  .  .  ." 
leaving  the  wounded   wretch  to 


meekly  murmur,  "No 

comment." 

Occasionally  an  issue  is 
handled  without  any  evident  bias, 
but  for  the  most  part  there  can  be 
little  doubt  where  the  60  Minutes 
reporter  stands  and  which 
characters  wear  black  hats. 
Thus,  60  Minutes  makes  all  the 
decisions  for  the  uncritical 
viewer,  who  finds  it  easy  to 
comprehend  where  the  'real' 
blame  lies.  In  this  complex 
society,  where  a  complaint  about 
an  Inaccurate  bill  receives  a 
response  of  three  more  bills  for 
twice  the  amount,  most  people 
feel  like  victims  of  some 
nameless,  untouchable  villain, 
and  60  Minutes  lets  them  hit 
back.  For  once  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  to  discover  who 
the  real  crooks  are  and  a 
pleasure  to  see  them  squirming 
under  pressure. 

It  is  here  that  60  Minutes  can 
become  dangerous.  The  bottom 
line  in  TV  is  the  ratings  and  CBS 
understands  the  special 
attraction  of  /his  approach.  In 
appealing  to  fhe  frustrations  of 


abused,  defenseless,  and 
neglected  Americans,  this 
program  could  easily  stray  from 
journalism  Into  a  tjetworlc-type 
populism  of  "we're  mad  as  hell, 
and  we're  not  going  to  put  up  with 
it  anymore,"  Inciting  the 
populace  against  various 
"enemies  of  the  people"  to  gain 
popular  support,  but 

accomplishing  little  of  actual 
benefit.  Imprudent  people  could 
be  easily  manipulated  by  such 
media  distortions. 

From  this  perspective,  the 
blatant  one-sided  slant  of  most  of 
the  episodes  is  disturbing. 
Naturally,  in  the  spirit  of  justice, 
the  accused  are  presented  with  a 
chance  to  defend  themselves,  bu* 
Inevitably  they  end  up  appearing 
even  worse.  In  some  cases,  this  is 
surely  unavoidable.  Khomeini 
would  only  further  incense 
Americans  it  he  was  given  a 
chance  to  explain  his  views. 
However,  given  that  an  interview 
of  several  hours  is  contracted 
into  a  five-minute  segment,  it 
should  not  be  considered 
surprising    if    only    the    most 


incriminating  material  is 
presented,  at  the  risk  of 
exaggeration. 

I  can  make  Robert  Dole  a 
liberal  and  John  Anderson  a 
staunch  Goldwater  conservative 
by  selecting  the  proper  few  of 
their  Congressional  votes  for 
evaluation.  60  Minutes  possesses 
the  ability  to  mislead  in  a  similar 
way  through  the  editing  of  their 
material. 

I  do  not  accuse  60  Minutes  of 
intentionally  engaging  In  any 
specific  misrepresentations  to 
boost  the  show's  popularity, 
although  some  shows  have  been 
particularly  brutal  on  the  "bad 
guy."  Nor  do  I  feel  it  should  be 
banlstied  from  the  airwaves  in 
favor  of  such  fare  as  BJ  and  the 
Bear  because  of  its  potential  to 
misinform.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  60  Minutes  is 
essential  to  this  country  because 
it  can  reveal  in  a  powerful  way 
the  many  abuses  of  power  that 
exist.  However,  viewers  must  not 
sit  back  and  accept  the 
program's  assertions  on  an  issue 
as    indisputably    accurate    and 


completely  revealing  (the  royal 
edict  of  King  Morley).  Rather, 
they  should  evaluate  critically 
what  is  discussed  and  use  the 
program  not  as  a  smug  end  to 
further  considerations  on  the 
issue,  but  instead  as  a 
springboard  for  additional 
reflection.  We  cannot  afford  to 
become  lazy  and  allow  the  media 
to  create  public  opinion  and 
resolve  the  issues  for  us. 

Complex  American  society 
demands  programs  like  60 
Minutes,  but  it  is  only  an  active, 
aware  audience  that  can  ensure 
that  they  continue  as  fine 
informative  shows  and  do  not 
degenerate  into  Network-type 
shams  of  iournalism  preying  on 
the  emotions  of  people  and 
manipulating  the  populace 
through  half-truths  and 
oversimplifications.  People  must 
not  surrender  their  thinking 
processes  to  the  medium  ot 
television.  Rather,  they  must 
remain  open-minded  and  assert 
their  human  capacities  of  reason 
in  forming  their  personal 
opinions. 


Blast  The  MX  Missile 


Continued  from  Page  1 
MInuteman  and  Titan 

missiles  that  are  already 
deployed  across  the  country. 
Under  this  scenario  and  the 
terms  of  the  still  unsigned  SALT 
II  accord,  the  Soviets  would  not 
have  a  sufficient  nuclear 
capacity  to  wipe  out  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force. 

There         are         reasonable 
alternatives  to  the  MX  that  would 
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DON'T  RUN  ELECTRIC  WIRES  UNDER  THE  RU&. 

PEOPLE  WALKING  ON  THEM  WILL  SOON  BREAK  THEM  OPEN 

AND  THE  HOT  ELECTRICITY  INSIDE  WILL  CAUSE  A  FIRE. 

KEEP  WIRES  WHERE  YOU  CAN  SEE  THEM. 
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cost  less  and  simultaneously 
increase  the  current 

survivability  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent  force.  The  U.S.  could 
deploy  a  modified  Minuteman-3 
rather  than  the  MX.  The 
Minuteman,  with  only  3  MIRVs, 
could  not  match  the  killing 
capacity  of  an  MX  missile  but 
neither  would  it  pose  as  great  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Other 
suggestions  Include  abandoning 
the  present  three-pronged 
nuclear  force  structure  by 
placing  nuclear  weapons  aboard 
submarines  that  would  cruise 
within  our  coastal  waters.  To 
guard  against  breakthroughs  in 
antisubmarine  warfare,  another 
critic  proposes  a  highly 
survivable         and  mobile 

alternative  to  the  MX,  a 
submarine  fleet  armed  with 
nuclear  missiles  based  In  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Though  the  MX  would  certainly 
safeguard  the  American  ICBM 
force,  it  would  also  provide  the 
U.S.  with  a  tremendous  overkill 
capacity  that  could  appear 
nothing  but  frightenlngly 
aggressive  from  a  Soviet 
perspective.  In  his  article  "The 
Nuclear  Shell  Game,"  Robert  C. 
Alredge  computes  the  lethal 
potential  of  the  latest  generation 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missile 
systems  as  "expressed  in  a 
formula  wherein  the  lethality  of  a 
warhead  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
its  (explosive)  yield  divided  by 
the  square  of  its  accuracy  in 
nautical  miles."  The 

accompanying  table  shows  that 
an  MX  missile  equipped  with  ten 
Mark  12-A  wartieads  has  the 
same  chance  of  destroying  ten 
Soviet  silos  as  the  SS-18  has  of 
destroying  one  American  silo — 
and  this  ratio  disregards  U.S. 
advantages  in  missile  reliability 
and  target  hardening.  A  MARVed 
(Maneuvering        Re-entry 
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Vehicles)  MX  missile  has  87.6 
times  thekilling  powerof  a  Soviet 
SS-18.  As  Alredge  concludes,  "no 
matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  and  no 
matter  how  it  is  loaded,  MX  can 
be  construed  only  as  an 
aggressive,  counterforce,  first- 
strike  weapon." 

As    a    potential    first-strike 
weapon,  the  MX  is  a  destabilizing 
system  that  can  only  escalate  the 
arms     race.     In     an    effort     to 
neutralize  the  enhanced  nuclear 
capability  the  MX  would  provide 
the  U.S.,  the  Soviets  would  strain 
their  economy  to  produce  enough 
nuclear  weapons  to  cover  all  our 
ICBM     shelter     points.     More 
dangerously,     if    the     Soviets 
become  convinced  that   we  are 
building    up   an    offensive   force 
structure  capable  of  laying  waste 
to  the   Soviet  homeland,   and    if 
there    arises    a     serious     crisis 
situation     between     the     two 
superpowers,    then     the     Soviet 
Union  might  loose  their  nuclear 
arsenal  to  protect  their  nation  if 
they     thought     there     was     a 
significant  chance  that  the  U.S. 
might  resort  to  nuclear  war.  The 
tremendous  overkill  capacity  of 
the  MX  easily  could  be  construed 
as  an  offensive  weapons  system 
capable  of  Initiating  nuclear  war. 
We  are  currently  caught  up  in 
the    absurd    web    of    a    nuclear 
mentality.  It  is  time  we  reassess 
not  only  the  decision  for  the  MX 
missile  system,  but  the  basis  of 
our  nuclear  doctrine  Itself.  The 
premlseof  security  in  the  nuclear 
age  is  MAD  (Mutually   Assured 
Destruction) ;  it  is  the  confidence 
of    the    United    States    and    the 
Soviet     Union    that    they    each 
possess  the  capability  to  wipe  out 
the    population    and    industrial 
centers  ot  an  opponent,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  war,  neither 
could  hope  to  prevail  and  both 
would  cease  to  exist  as  modern 
nations     for     a    prolonged    and 

Missile 

(U.S.)  Mlnuteman-3  with  three  300- 
klloton  MIRVs  (CEPequals600 feet) 

(U.S.)  MIssile-X  with  ten  300- 

klloton  MIRVs  (CEP equals 300 feet) 

(U.S.)  MIssile-X  with  twenty  75- 

kllotonMARVs  (CEPequals90feet) 

(U.S.S.R)  $5-17  with  four  200- 

klloton  MIRVs  (CEPequalsl,800feet) 

(U.S.S.R.)  SS-18  with  eight  2- 

megaton  MIRVs  (CEPequals  1,500 feet) 

(U.S.S.R.)  SS-19  with  six  200- 

klloton  MIRVs  (CEPequals  1,500feet) 


indeterminate  length  of  time. 
There  is  no  logical  rationale  for 
the  United  States  to  launch  a 
reprisal  attack  once  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  are  in  flight. 
What  possible  objective  could  we 
hope  to  accomplish  by  lashing  out 
in  vengeance  at  the  Soviet  Union 
once  we  had  come  under  the 
death-knell  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust?  There  is,  however, 
some  logic  in  launching  a  first- 
strike  nuclear  attack.  When  one 
nation,  caught  up  in  the  highly- 
charged  emotional  atmosphere  of 
a  crisis  situation,  becomes 
convinced  that  it  is  about  to  come 
under  nuclear  attack,  whether 
that  perception  is  warranted  or 
not,  its  only  chance  to  survive  is 
to  become  an  aggressor  nation. 
This  tends  to  increase  the  fear  of 
both  sides  in  a  crisis  situation 
that  they  will  come  under  nuclear 
attack  if  they  do  not  launch  their 
nuclear  arsenal  first.  Our  nuclear 
arms  are  supposed  to  provide 
security  from  such  a  threat,  but 
once  the  Soviet  Union  has 
launched  a  strategic  nuclear 
attack  against  us,  our  nuclear 
deterrent  force  serves  no  rational 
purpose. 

If  all  this  seems  sheer  folly  to 
you,  then  you  have  grasped  the 
conundrum  of  the  nuclear 
debate;  rational  solutions  are  but 
poorly  suited  to  deal  with  the 
irrational  nature  of  nuclear  war. 
But  man's  faith  in  rational 
solutions  will  not  allow  him  to 
foresake  the  debate.  We  must 
therefore  critically  analyze  each 
step  we  take  along  the  nuclear 
road  in  hopes  of  finding  a  new 
path  that  can  lead  us  away  from 
the  calamitous  end  toward  which 
we  appear  to  be  rushing.  And  so  I 
oppose  the  MX  missile  system  as 
a  destabilizing  weapon  that  can 
only  escalate  the  arms  race  and 
lead  us  further  down  the  road  to 
nuclear  war. 


Total  Lethality 
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The 
Great 
Inflation 
Burn 

Continued  from  Page  1 
weaitti  in  goods  to  avoid  tiolding  a 
currency  wtiicti  was  rapidly 
losing  its  value.  Money  became  a 
"hot  potato,"  eacti  consumer 
trying  to  unload  tils  currency 
before  its  value  decreased. 
Obviously,  vi^ifti  everyone  trying 
to  exctiange  currency  for  goods, 
ttie  only  net  effect  was  to  rapidly 
bid  up  the  price  of  goods. 
Inflation  actually  reached  highs 
of  100  percent  per  month  before 
the  countries'  respective 
economies  collapsed. 

Clearly,  inflation  must  be 
stopped.  The  problem  is  that 
Carter's  plan  has  only  slight 
prospect  for  success.  It  is  based 
on  the  naive  hope  that  a  slight 
recession,  inspired  by  tight 
monetary  policy,  will  halt  our 
raging  inflation.  This  appears  to 
be  unlikely. 

.  .controls  are  wrought  with 
drawbacks  and  pose  some 
serious  problems— yet  there 
is  just  no  other  viable 
solution." 

James  Tobin,  when  speal<ing  at 
Williams  College  in  February, 
cited  empirically  proven  data 
which  underscored         the 

incapacity  of  a  mild  recession  to 
slow  Inflation.  Tobin  claimed  that 
each  percentage  point  of 
unemployment,  maintained  for 
one  year,  would  slow  inflation  one 
half  of  a  percent.  Extrapolate 
this,  and  you  will  discover  that  10 
percent  unemployment,  a  rate 
higher  than  any  unemployment 
since  the  1930's,  would  have  to  be 
maintained  for  four  years  just  to 
reduce  the  present  inflation  ten 
percentage  points.  Not  only 
would  such  rates  of 
unemployment  be  extremely 
unpopular  amongst  the  working 
class,  but  the  huge  loss  In 
production  due  to  idle  resources 
and  wasted  capacity  must  be 
considered  undesirable. 

So  called  "supply-side" 
economics  is  not  a  magical 
solution  either.  Encouraging 
saving,  investment,  and  growth 
through  tax  Incentives  is  an 
excellent  idea  and  might  even 
succeed  In  taking  some  of  the 
pressure  off  prices  by  increasing 
supply.  These  actions  do  not, 
however,  address  the  core 
problems  of  inertial  inflation  (the 
wage-price  spiral),  and  the 
accompanying  inflationary 
expectations. 

Nor  does  a  balanced  budget 
have  much  anti-inflationary 
value  at  present.  Because  we  are 
not  at  full  employment,  we  are  in 
little  danger  of  experiencing  the 
demand-pull  inflation  of  the  late 
1960's.  Granted,  balancing  the 
federal  budget  is  a  good  habit  to 
get  Into,  but  doing  so  today  will 


only  be  effective  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  succeeds  in  changing 
expectations. 

The  only  other  solution 
available  is  wage  and  price 
controls.  There  is  no  way 
Inflation  will  be  stopped  without 
cost  to  our  economy.  The 
question  is,  then,  which  policy 
will  exact  a  lesser  cost; 
recession,  with  its  unemployment 
and  lost  production,  or  wage- 
price  controls  with  the 
accompanying  damage  to  the 
market.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  recession  needed  to 
sufficiently  cut  back  Inflation,  the 
choice  seems  obvious.  There  is  no 
question  that  controls  are 
wrought  with  drawbacks  and 
pose  some  seriou-o  problems — yet 
there  Is  just  no  other  viable 
solution. 

Opponents  of  controls  usually 
start  their  argument  by  pointing 
to  the  failure  of  wage  and  price 
controls  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
In  the  U.  S.  President  Nixon's 
controls,  it  is  argued,  were 
instituted  when  the  economy  was 
experiencing  5  percent  inflation 
and  were  removed  at  a  time  of  9 
percent  or  more  Inflation.  What 
these  opponents  fail  to  mention, 
however,  are  Truman's 
mandatory  wage-price  controls. 
These  measures  were  instituted 
In  1950  when  inflation  was 
nearing  6  percent,  and  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  It  down  to 
under  1  percent  where  it 
remained  for  five  years. 

Most  importantly,  opponents  of 
controls  fall  to  note  that  recent 
controls  have  never  been 
instituted  for  a  period  of  time 
long  enough  to  break  Inflationary 
expectations.  Nixon's  controls, 
for  example,  consisted  only  of  a 
90-day  freeze  on  prices  followed 
by  a  year  of  mandatory  controls. 
Controls  in  Great  Britain  have 
never  been  maintained  for  more 
than  6  months.  It  seems  likely 
that  several  years  of  controls 
would  be  necessary  to  effectively 
alter    Inflationary    expectations. 

The  problem  with  several 
years  of  controls,  we  are  told,  is 
that  the  inflexibility  of  controlled 
prices  would  eventually  destroy 
the  market  system.  This, 
however,  does  not  have  to  be  the 
case.  Surpluses  would  not 
present  a  problem,  as  controls 
would  certainly  allow  for  prices 
to  be  reduced  at  will.  Price 
increases  would  also  be  allowed  If 
a  firm  were  able  to  prove 
increased  costs,  or  a  union  were 
able  to  point  to  Increased 
productivity.  By  not  regulating 
profits  in  any  way,  incentives 
would  be  ensured  for  cutting 
costs,  increasing  productivity, 
and  expanding  production  in  the 
face  of  excess  demand  for  a  good. 

When  these  controls  are  no 
longer  needed,  they  could  be 
phased  out  slowly  by  gradually 
increasing  ceilings  and  reducing 
bureaucratic  control.  If  at  any 
time  during  the  phase-out 
process,  prices  began  to  rise, 
controls  could  be  reinstated  until 
Inflationary  pressures  had 
dissipated  altogether. 

Many  economists  believe,  as 
seems  likely,  that  because  of  the 
existing  market  power  of  many 
firms  and  unions,  the  non- 
competitive sectors  of  the 
economy  would  have  to  continue 
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to  be  regulated  to  some  extent, 
even  after  controls  had  been 
phased  out.  While  such  a  practice 
would  certainly  be  controversial, 
the  adversities  so  often  attributed 
to  regulation  generally  do  not 
accrue  to  regulation  per  se,  but  to 
excessive  regulation  and 
protection  from  competition.  For 
example,  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  regulation  has  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  prices  artificially  high 
in  the  over-regulated  trucking 
industry,  it  has  been  quite 
successful  at  restraining  phone 
and  utility  rates  to  reasonable 
levels  without  damaging  either 
Industry. 

The  danger  of  industries 
capturing  their  regulation 
agencies  and  enlisting  their  aid  in 
restrictive  competition  could  be 
eliminated  by  putting  all  wage 
and  price  regulation  under  the 
control  of  a  single 

administration.  This  agency 
could  be  somewhat  Insulated 
from  politics  by  making  it  an 
autonomous  body,  perhaps 
similar  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Obviously  there  will  be  other 
problems  with  controls  which  will 
be  less  easily  surmounted.  It  is 
quite  likely,  for  example,  that 
some  firms  and  unions  will 
succeed  In  finding  loopholes  in 
the  system  large  enough  to 
squeeze  unjustified  price 
Increases  through.  It  Is  also 
possible  that  the  economy  will 
suffer  occasionally  from  various 
micro  inefficiencies  due  to  such  a 
price  system's  Inability  to  adjust 
upward  instantaneously  in  the 
event  of  scarcity.  I  am  not 
claiming  that  controls  are  a 
panacea,  but  suggesting  that  only 
a  flexible,  consistent  and 
responsive  wage  and  price 
control  system  can  quench  the 
raging  fires  of  Inflation  which  are 
overheating  the   U.  S.  economy. 
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by  Tina  Gimas 

President  Carter's  non- 
performance as  an  executive 
administrator  has,  if  nothing 
else,  returned  the  election  format 
to  promises  of  domestic 
prosperity  and  improvements  in 
foreign  relations.  Carter's  1976 
platform  created  a  "common 
man"  image,  a  man  who  would 
not  succumb  to  political  peer 
pressure.  However,         his 

persuasiveness,  logic,  and 
general  experience  in  national 
politics  was  lacking,  a  truth  only 
to  be  realized  during  his 
presidential  term. 

AAr.  Carter's  "one  of  us"  image 
was  a  perfect  gimmick  for  the  '76 
campaign,  as  Americans  were 
insulted  and  disappointed  by  the 
misuse  of  power  executed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  However, 
his  democratic  name-tag, 
coupled  with  the  promise  that 
Watergate-type  scandals  would 
never  occur  during  his  executive 
tenure,  did  not  provide  Carter 
with  the  qualities'  necessary  to 
lead  a  country  with  such 
economic  prowess         and 

international  influence. 

Carter's  foreign  policy  and 
energy  bills,  two  of  his  first 
major  endeavors,  met  with  fierce 
opposition  from  Congress.  He 
preached  his  Intentions  as 
promises,  obviously  overlooking 
the  fact  that  Congress  must 
support  his  proposals  before  they 
can  be  successful.  An 
experienced  politician  knows  how 
to  work  and  compromise  with 
Congress  so  that  a  bill  may  be 
passed  and  acted  upon  much 
faster. 


Most  recently,  the  situation 
concerning  our  hostages  in  Iran 
has  overwhelmed  Carter.  His 
lack  of  experience  in  foreign 
affairs  has  proven  his 
ineffectiveness,  as  the  hostages 
remain  captive,  and  his  efforts 
show  no  real  signs  of 
aggressiveness  nor  practicality. 
An  inactive  president  with 
stagnating  proposals  only 
promotes  apathy  among  the 
legislative  branch  and  the 
American  people. 

The  assumption  that  a 
President  can  be  just  another 
"regular  guy",  the  image  Carter 
tries  to  project,  is  ludicrous.  The 
President  of  the  United  States 
must  possess  qualities  of 
leadership,  integrity,  and 
intellectual  stamina.  A  person 
that  possesses  all  these  qualities 
is  rare;he  could  and  should  never 
tie  classified  as  a  "regular  guy." 

The  1980  campaign  should 
revert  back  to  a  more  realistic 
approach  with  candidates 
debating  views  and  proposals, 
not  merely  downgrading  the 
opposing  party  and  past 
administrations  while  creating 
an  appealing  gimmick  as  a 
political  image.  The  next 
president  should  be  elected 
because  of  his  outstanding 
ability,  not  because  of  his  image 
as  a  "regular  guy." 
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The  Solar  Alternative 


The  U.S.  has  corne  to  a  very 
important  crossroads  concerning 
the  forms  of  energy  generation 
we  choose  for  the  coming 
centuries.  The  present 

dependence  on  foreign  oil  has 
become  both  economically  and 
politically  unbearable.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  U.S.  should 
tolerate  the  elevated  rates  of 
inflation  and  political 

vulnerability  caused  by 
importing  large  quantities  of 
strategic  resources.  A 

concentrated  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  one  type  of 
energy  generation  in  the  next 
decade  that  will  replace 
presently  imported  oil  and 
gradually  become  the  power 
source  of  the  future. 

At  the  moment,  a  bewildering 
array  of  energy  alternatives  are 
under  consideration,  including 
nuclear  power,  synthetic  fuels, 
and  solar  power.  The  question 
then  arises;  how  does  one  choose 
which  type  of  energy  is  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  meet  future 
energy  needs?  Oil,  and  natural 
gas  are  out  of  the  question  as  long 
term  solutions,  due  to  the  present 
scarcity  of  both  and  the  unlikely 
prospect  of  finding  any  major 
new  reserves.  Simplistically 
speaking,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  supplies  of 
these  resources  are  finite;  no 
amount  of  deregulation  is  going 
to  be  able  to  create  new  oil  fields 
once  they  are  all  discovered. 

Coal,  and  the  prospect  of 
synthetically  produced  fuels 
from  coal  and  oil  shale,  is  more 
promising  and  could 

theoretically  alleviate  the  energy 
shortfall  for  some  time.  But  the 
environmental  and  health  related 
costs,  resultant  from  extensive 
strip  mining  and  burning  of  these 
materials  are  prohibitive. 

Nuclear  energy  is  a  dead  end. 
Together  with  the  safety  and 
waste  reprocessing  problems,  the 
national  sentiment  is  turning 
towards  newer,  cleaner,  and 
more  simple  solutions  to  the 
energy  question.  In  addition, 
because  the  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  has  come  to 
a  virtual  sfandsfill,  there  will  be 
no  significant  increase  in  the 
supply  of  nuclear  energy  for  20 
years  at  least. 

Thus  we  are  left  with  solar.  The 
basic  difficulty  with  solar  energy 
is  one  of  economic  feasibility.  The 
government  must  create  an 
economic  environment  that  will 
foster  the  growth  of  the  solar 
industry,  so  that  the  price  of  solar 
power  will  become  competitive 
with  that  of  present  fossil  fuels. 

According  to  Energy  Future,  a 
report  on  energy  options  for  the 
future,  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  California  can  be 
expected  to  have  approximately 
1.5  million  solar  installations  by 
1985,   due  to    a    combination    of 
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favorable  weather  conditions  for 
solar  energy  and  a  progressive 
program  for  promoting  solar 
energy,  including  a  55  per  cent 
tax  deduction.  With  this  type  of 
program  applied  across  the 
country,  it  is  estimated  by 
Energy  Future,  that  20  per  cent 
of  thenation's  energy  needs  could 
be  met  by  the  year  2000. 

However,  this  estimate  does 
not  take  into  account  the 
extremely  promising  field  of 
phofovoltaics.  These  small 
silicon  cells  that  produce 
electricity  directly  from  sunlight, 
currently  run  about  $3000  per 
peak  kilowatt.  This  is 
considerably  higher  than  the 
$300-$500  cost  per  peak  k  i  lowatt  of 
present  energy  sources. 
However,  the  present  cost 
estimates  represent  a  decrease  in 
price  of  over  100  fold  from  mid- 
1960's  cost.  New  technologies  that 
use  amorphous,  (non- 

crystalized)  silicon  and 
extremely  thin  cells  promise 
electrictiy  cheaper  than  present 
levels. 

I  thus  propose  a  system  that 
would  increase  tax  incentives  to 
individuals  and  firms  investing  in 
solar  power.  This  system  should 
include  a  tax  credit  option  for 
those  people  to  whom  a  tax 
deduction  is  of  little  value 
because  their  incomes  are  low.  In 
addition,  I  would  have  the 
government     equip     all     new 


government  buildings  with  solar 
power  to  create  the  kind  of  mass 
market  for  solar  energy  that  will 
bring  the  cost  down  to 
competitive  levels. 

One  solar  lobby  group  has 
stated  that  if  the  government 
would  equip  the  pentagon  with 
photovoltaic  cells  to  produce  its 
electrical  energy,  it  could  create 
enough  of  a  mass  market  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  this  energy  to  a 
competitive  level,  at  a  cost  of 
only  $500  million. 

Lastly,  there  should  be  an 
extended  media  campaign,  such 
as  the  one  to  promote  the  zip 
code,  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the     solar     option. 

In  regard  to  the  funding  of  this 
program,  the  money  now  set 
aside  for  the  syn  fuels  program 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for, 
and  better-spent  on,  a  solar 
energy  program. 

The  solar  option  is  a  promising 
one  that  has  lurked  on  the  horizon 
for  a  decade  or  so.  Decentralized 
solar  power  generation  is  a 
technologically  feasible  energy 
source  available  in  the 
immediate  future.  All  that 
remains  is  for  the  U.S.  to  develop 
and  implement  this  simple 
solution  and  we  can  forget  large 
trade  deficits,  petrodollars  and, 
if  we  are  lucky,  maybe  even  the 
Ayatollah. 
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Dancers:   our  move 
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The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society  is  taking  its  >  turn  to 
present  a  student  production  to 
the  Williams  community  April  24, 
25  and  26  at  8;30  pm  in  the  Upper 
Lasell  Gymnasium. 

"It's  Our  Move"  developed 
from  a  weekly  choreography 
workshop  offered  by  Ms.  Joy 
Dewey,  dance  instructor  in  the 
Physical  Education  Department 
and  faculty  advisor  for  the  Dance 
Society.  Coming  together  from 
backgrounds  ranging  from 
almost  no  dance  exeprience  to 
years  of  studying  dance,  the 
students  explored  movement  and 
composition  in  the  weekly 
meetings  and  developed  their 
own  pieces  independently.  When 
members  of  the  workshop 
decided  they  wanted  to  perform 
their  work,  they  asked  the  Winter 
Study  choreography  class  and 
Black  Movements  if  students 
from  either  group  would  like  to 
include  their  work  in  the  spring 
student  production.  Three  dances 
from  Black  Movements  and  two 
dances  from  the  Winter  Study 
class  will  be  added  to  the  eight 
dances  completed  by  the  students 
of  the  workshop.  A  beginning 
warm-up  will  be  choreographed 
and  led  by  Joy  Dewey. 

The  dances,  varying  in  length 
from  two  minutes  to  eight 
minutes,  are  mostly  modern 
dance,  although  students  with 
ballet,  jazz  and  tap  experience 
have  incorporated  those  styles  of 

Feminist  talks — 

Continued  from  Page  5 
this?',"  Morgan  said.   "They're 
using  the  oldest  trick  in  the  book, 
but  it's  not  going  to  work  this 
time." 

"Until  we  start  seeing  them  at 
our  marches,"  Morgan  declared, 
"we  are  not  going  to  go  to  theirs." 

Concerning  current  election 
politics,  Morgan  credited  the 
women's  vote  for  Kennedy's 
defeats. 

"Women  have  noticed  his 
flagrant  and  appalling  abuse  of 
women  in  his  life.  This  we  will  not 
tolerate,"  Morgan  said.  "His 
political  record  may  be  good,  but 
he  has  killed  one  woman  and 
nearly  destroyed  his  wife." 

Morgan  called  for  the  United 
States  women's  movement  to 
follow  the  lead  for  a  "vast,  deep, 
active,  enraged  and  energetic 
intern  alional  feminist 
movement. 

"In  spite  of  the  rage  and  fury, 
the  movement  is  one  of  profound 
love,"  Morgan  said.  "It  is  a 
revolutionary  love  so  angry  that 
it  demands  change,"  Morgan 
said. 

"It  can  only  be  expressed  by 
action." 


movement  in  tlieir  dances.  Sound 
accompaniment  includes  pre- 
taped  artists  such  as  Aaron 
Copland  and  Joan  Armatrading, 
dialogue  and  sounds  by  the 
dancers,  and  live  music  by 
student  percussionist  Michael 
Hawkins,  pianist  Steve 
Kebarber,  and  guitarists  Craig 
Guy  and  Terry  Henry.  Sound  and 
lighting  will  be  directed  by  Dance 
Society  technical  director  Tom 
Helde,  with  assistance  from 
Rieneke  Zessoules.  Dance 
Society  co-president  Betty  Keller 
is  artistic  director  and  Audrey 
Canning   is    publicity    manager. 

The  ciioreographers  are  Tomas 
Allehandro,  Julia  Ayala, 
Marcellus  Blount,  Steve  Graham, 
Belly  Keller,  Jane  Lopes,  Judy 
Nitchie,  Diana  Ngo,  Rodney 
Polls,  KenTalley,  Rachel  Varley 
and  Stacy  Williams.  Other 
dancers  are  Lisa  Lufkin,  Terry 
Pringle,  and  Betsy  Stanton. 

The  performances  will  be  free 
and  open  to  the  public  due  to 
College  Council  funding. 

Students 
Showprints 

Six  Williams  College  art 
majors  will  exhibit  prints  in  April 
at  an  invitational  show  at  St. 
John's  University  in  Minnesota. 

The  invitation  came  about 
through  a  visit  to  the  campus  last 
year  by  James  Hendershot, 
gallery  director  and  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  SI.  John's,  who 
was  conducting  a  study  of  the 
facilities  and  work  in 
printmaking  departments  at 
colleges,  universities  and  art 
schools. 

The  six  Williams  art  majors 
invited  to  show  their  prints  at  St. 
John's  are  James  Coben  '79,  now 
a  studio  assistant;  seniors  Saxton 
Freeman  and  Elizabeth  Roessel; 
and  juniors  Hal  Masters,  Alison 
Palmer,  and  Bert  Snow. 


Dance  Society  co-presidents,  Betty  Keller  and  Ken  Talley,  will  perform  with  thirteen  other  students 
in  "It's  Our  Move,"  April  24, 25,  and  26. 

Jrvsfees  to  face  80's,  Apartheid 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Williams  student  to  the  IBM 
stockholders  meeting  on  April  28, 
1980,  to  read  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  proxy  resolutions 
that  request  the  termination  of 
sales  of  goods  and  services  Id  the 
South  African  government. 

"We  are  asking  for  what  we  see 
as  minimal  actions,"  said  Stu 
Massad  '80,  a  leader  of  the 
WAAC.  "hoping  that  il  the 
trustees  agree  to  these  actions, 
they  will  continue  in  this  vein, 
moving  beyond  proxy 

resolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  refuse,  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  negotiations." 

Massad  said  he  doubled  that 
the  trustees  would  agree  to  the 
proposals.  "From  past 
experience  with  the  trustees," 
said  Massad,  "we  believe  tiie 
likelihood  of  their  accepting  these 
proposals  is  tiny." 

Seven  meetings  will  be  held 
Friday.  The  first  is  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Building  and 
Grounds  Commillee.  The 
committee  will  discuss  proposed 
structural  changes  in  Williams 
and  Sage  in  order  to  provide  a 


second  way  of  leaving  those 
buildings  as  is  required  by  fire 
laws.  The  committee  will  also 
consider  lodging  four  students  in 
each  of  the  three-room  suites  in 
those  buildings  as  well  as 
discussing  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  College's  central  healing 
plant  completed  in  March  of  this 
year. 

A  meeting  of  the  Budget  and 
Financial  Planning  Commillee 
will  follow  in  Hopkins  Hall. 
Provost  Neil  Grabois  will  present 
the  College  budget  to  the 
Committee  for  preliminary 
discussion  and  approval  before  it 
goes  to  a  full  Board  vote. 
According  to  Administration 
officials,  the  budget  will  maintain 
most  budget  categories  at  or  near 
last  year's  levels  with  the 
exception  of  wages  and  energy 
costs. 

The  full  Board  of  Trustees  will 
meet  with  Ihe  Development 
Council  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday. 
They  plan  to  discuss  fund-raising 
strategy  for  the  completion  of  the 
College's  $,50  million  1970's 
capital  fund  drive.  The  fund 
currently  stands  at  $41.3  million 
with  less  than  a  year  remaining 


Activists  emphiasize  continuing  action- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
changes     require     permanent 
pressure,"  he  said. 

Robert  and  Janet  Moses  were 
involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) 
in  the  South  in  the  1960's.  Robert 
Moses  and  Amzie  Moore  brought 
the  civil  rights  movement  into 
Mississippi,  the  heart  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  country  and  the  ideological 
center  of  anti-integration 
activity.  He  helped  to  direct  the 
voter  registration  campaign 
there  and  with  David  Dennis 
organized  the  Freedom  Summer 
project  of  1965. 

Change    in    the    position    of 


American  blacks,  which  both 
speakers  agreed  is  required, 
"would  require  a  new  movement, 
if  you  assume  the  old  movement 
is  dead,"  Robert  Moses  said.  The 
two  urged  their  audiences  to 
organize  toward  change,  but 
refused  to  propose  what  Janet 
Moses  termed  "a  blueprint  for 
action." 

"Any  movement  that  builds 
itself  today  will  have  to  work  so 
that  il  is  not  dependent  on  media 
leaders,"  Robert  Moses  said.  His 


style  of  leadership  in  the  1960's 
and  of  guiding  meetings  this 
weekend  reflected  his  belief  in 
the  danger  of  centralized 
leadership.  In  both  cases  he 
worked  to  ensure  the  dominance 
of  the  community  in  the  activity. 
Both  speakers  urged  students 
to  try  out  their  own  ideas  for 
forcing  change  and  for  creating 
alternatives  in  the  Williams 
education  and  in  potential 
careers. 
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to  complete  the  drive. 

The  Degrees  and  Instruction 
Committees  will  meet  after  lunch 
on  Friday.  The  Degrees 
Committee  will  discuss  who  will 
receive  honorary  degrees  at  next 
year's  commencement.  The 
Instruction  Committee  will 
discuss  the  Faculty  letters  of 
appointment  for  the  coming  year, 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  Williams 
faculty  retained  for  the  coming 
year.  The  committee  will  also 
discuss  salaries  and  other 
questions  pertaining  to  individual 
faculty  members'  contracts. 

The  final  two  meetings  of  the 
day  will  be  a  full  plenary  session 
of  the  trustees  with  the 
Committee  on  the  80's,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  meeting. 
The  plenary  session  will  hear  the 
report  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  then 
meet  to  discuss  specific 
strategies  for  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's.  The 
Executive  Committee  will 
discuss  theslructureof  the  Board 
itself  including  a  proposal  to 
extend  the  length  of  service  of 
term  trustees  to  five  years 
instead  of  Ihe  three  years  they 
currently  serve. 

The  trustees  will  complete 
their  meetings  with  a  general 
session  on  Saturday  in  which  the 
Board  will  make  final  decisions 
on  what  actions  to  take  on  these 
complex  issues. 
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The  Solar  Alternative 


The  U.S.  has  come  to  a  very 
important  crossroads  concerning 
the  forms  of  energy  generation 
we  choose  for  the  coming 
centuries.  The  present 

dependence  on  foreign  oil  has 
become  both  economically  and 
politically  unbearable.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  U.S.  should 
tolerate  the  elevated  rates  of 
inflation  and  political 

vulnerability  caused  by 
importing  large  quantities  of 
strategic  resources.  A 

concentrated  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  one  type  of 
energy  generation  in  the  next 
decade  that  will  replace 
presently  imported  oil  and 
gradually  become  the  power 
source  of  the  future. 

At  the  moment,  a  bewildering 
array  of  energy  alternatives  are 
under  consideration,  including 
nuclear  power,  synthetic  fuels, 
and  solar  power.  The  question 
then  arises;  how  does  one  choose 
which  type  of  energy  is  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  meet  future 
energy  needs?  Oil,  and  natural 
gas  are  out  of  the  question  as  long 
term  solutions,  due  to  the  present 
scarcity  of  both  and  the  unlikely 
prospect  of  finding  any  major 
new  reserves.  Simplistically 
speaking,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  supplies  of 
these  resources  are  finite;  no 
amount  of  deregulation  is  going 
to  be  able  to  create  new  oil  fields 
once  they  are  all  discovered. 

Coal,  and  the  prospect  of 
synthetically  produced  fuels 
from  coal  and  oil  shale,  is  more 
promising  and  could 

theoretically  alleviate  the  energy 
shortfall  for  some  time.  But  the 
environmental  and  health  related 
costs,  resultant  from  extensive 
strip  mining  and  burning  of  these 
materials  are  prohibitive. 

Nuclear  energy  is  a  dead  end. 
Together  with  the  safety  and 
waste  reprocessing  problems,  the 
national  sentiment  is  turning 
towards  newer,  cleaner,  and 
more  simple  solutions  to  the 
energy  question.  In  addition, 
because  the  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  has  come  to 
a  virtual  standstill,  there  will  be 
no  significant  increase  in  the 
supply  of  nuclear  energy  for  20 
years  at  least. 

Thus  we  are  left  with  solar.  The 
basic  difficulty  with  solar  energy 
is  one  of  economic  feasibility.  The 
government  must  create  an 
economic  environment  that  will 
foster  the  growth  of  the  solar 
industry,  so  that  the  price  of  solar 
power  will  become  competitive 
with  that  of  present  fossil  fuels. 
According  to  Energy  Future,  a 
report  on  energy  options  for  the 
future,  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  California  can  be 
expected  to  have  approximately 
1.5  million  solar  installations  by 
1985,   due   to    a    combination    of 
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favorable  weather  conditions  for 
solar  energy  and  a  progressive 
program  for  promoting  solar 
pnergy,  including  a  55  per  cent 
tax  deduction.  With  this  type  of 
program  applied  across  the 
country,  it  is  estimated  by 
Energy  Future,  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  energy  needs  could 
be  met  by  the  year  2000. 

However,  this  estimate  does 
not  take  into  account  the 
extremely  promising  field  of 
photovoltaics.  These  small 
silicon  cells  that  produce 
electricity  directly  from  sunlight, 
currently  run  about  $3000  per 
peak  kilowatt.  This  is 
considerably  higher  than  the 
$300-$500  cost  per  peak  kilowatt  of 
present  energy  sources. 
However,  the  present  cost 
estimates  represent  a  decrease  in 
price  of  over  100  fold  from  mid- 
1960'scost.  New  technologies  that 
use  amorphous,  (non- 

crystalized)  silicon  and 
extremely  thin  cells  promise 
electrictiy  cheaper  than  present 
levels. 

I  thus  propose  a  system  that 
would  increase  tax  incentives  to 
individuals  and  firms  investing  in 
solar  power.  This  system  should 
include  a  fax  credit  option  for 
those  people  to  whom  a  tax 
deduction  is  of  little  value 
because  their  incomes  are  low.  In 
addition,  I  would  have  the 
government     equip      all      new 


government  buildings  with  solar 
power  to  create  the  kind  of  mass 
market  for  solar  energy  that  will 
bring  the  cost  down  to 
competitive  levels. 

One  solar  lobby  group  has 
stated  that  if  the  government 
would  equip  the  pentagon  with 
photovoltaic  cells  to  produce  its 
electrical  energy,  it  could  create 
enough  of  a  mass  market  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  this  energy  to  a 
competitive  level,  at  a  cost  of 
only  $500  million. 

Lastly,  there  should  be  an 
extended  media  campaign,  such 
as  the  one  to  promote  the  zip 
code,  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the     solar     option. 

In  regard  to  the  funding  of  this 
program,  the  money  now  set 
aside  for  the  syn  fuels  program 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for, 
and  better-spent  on,  a  solar 
energy  program. 

The  solar  option  is  a  promising 
one  that  has  lurked  on  the  horizon 
for  a  decade  or  so.  Decentralized 
solar  power  generation  is  a 
technologically  feasible  energy 
source  available  in  the 
immediate  future.  All  that 
remains  is  for  the  U.S.  to  develop 
and  implement  this  simple 
solution  and  we  can  forget  large 
trade  deficits,  petrodollars  and, 
if  we  are  lucky,  maybe  even  the 
Ayatollah. 
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Bryn  Mawr  College 
Summer  Science  Courses 

«  General  Chemistry  and  laboratory 

*  Organic  Chemistry  and  laboratory 

*  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  and  laboratory 


All  students  In  good  standing 
are  invited  to  attend. 
Premedical  students  will  find 
these  courses  of  special  in- 
terest. For  information  and  an 
application  form  mail  the 
coupon    below    to    Summer 


Session,  Office  of  Special 
Academic  Programs,  the 
Annex,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
19010  or  call  (215)  645-6197-8. 
Enrollment  will  be  strictly 
limited. 


Yes,     I     am     interested     in    learning     more    about     Bryn 
Mawr's     summer     science  courses,  especially 


(course) 


Name. 


College  address_ 


Telephone_ 


980 
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Dancers:   our  move 


The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society  is  taking  its  >  turn  to 
present  a  student  production  to 
the  Williams  community  April  24, 
25  and  26  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Upper 
Lasell  Gymnasium. 

"It's  Our  Move"  developed 
from  a  weekly  choreography 
workshop  offered  by  Ms.  Joy 
Dewey,  dance  instructor  in  the 
Physical  Education  Department 
and  faculty  advisor  for  the  Dance 
Society.  Coming  together  from 
backgrounds  ranging  from 
almost  no  dance  exeprience  to 
years  of  studying  dance,  the 
students  explored  movement  and 
composition  in  the  weekly 
meetings  and  developed  their 
own  pieces  independently.  When 
members  of  the  workshop 
decided  they  wanted  to  perform 
their  work,  they  asked  the  Winter 
Study  choreography  class  and 
Black  Movements  if  students 
from  either  group  would  like  to 
include  their  work  in  the  spring 
student  production.  Three  dances 
from  Black  Movements  and  two 
dances  from  the  Winter  Study 
class  will  be  added  to  the  eight 
dances  completed  by  the  students 
of  the  workshop.  A  beginning 
warm-up  will  be  choreographed 
and  led  by  Joy  Dewey. 

The  dances,  varying  in  length 
from  two  minutes  to  eight 
minutes,  are  mostly  modern 
dance,  although  students  with 
ballet,  jazz  and  tap  experience 
have  incorporated  those  styles  of 

Feminist  talks — 

Continued  from  Page  5 
this?',"  Morgan  said.   "They're 
using  the  oldest  trick  in  the  book, 
but   it's  not  going  to  work   this 
time." 

"Until  we  start  seeing  them  at 
our  marches,"  Morgan  declared, 
"we  are  not  going  to  go  to  theirs." 

Concerning  current  election 
politics,  Morgan  credited  the 
women's  vote  for  Kennedy's 
defeats. 

"Women  have  noticed  his 
flagrant  and  appalling  abuse  of 
women  in  his  life.  This  we  will  not 
tolerate,"  Morgan  said.  "His 
political  record  may  be  good,  but 
he  has  killed  one  woman  and 
nearly  destroyed  his  wife." 

Morgan  called  for  the  United 
States  women's  movement  to 
follow  the  lead  for  a  "vast,  deep, 
active,  enraged  and  energetic 
in t er nali on  a  1  feminist 
movement. 

"In  spite  of  the  rage  and  fury, 
the  movement  is  one  of  profound 
love,"  Morgan  said.  "It  is  a 
revolutionary  love  so  angry  that 
it  demands  change,"  Morgan 
said. 

"It  can  only  be  expressed  by 
action." 


movement  in  their  dances.  Sound 
accompaniment  includes  pre- 
taped  artists  such  as  Aaron 
Copland  and  Joan  Armatrading, 
dialogue  and  sounds  by  the 
dancers,  and  live  music  by 
student  percussionist  Michael 
Hawkins,  pianist  Steve 
Rebarber,  and  guitarists  Craig 
Guy  and  Terry  Henry.  Sound  and 
lighting  will  be  directed  by  Dance 
Society  technical  director  Tom 
Helde,  with  assistance  from 
Rieneke  Zessoules.  Dance 
Society  co-president  Betty  Keller 
is  artistic  director  and  Audrey 
Canning   is    publicity    manager. 

The  choreographers  areTomas 
Allehandro,  Julia  Ayala, 
Marcellus  Blount,  Steve  Graham, 
Betty  Keller,  Jane  Lopes,  Judy 
Nitchie,  Diana  Ngo,  Rodney 
Potts,  Ken  Talley,  Rachel  Varley 
and  Stacy  Williams.  Other 
dancers  are  Lisa  Lufkin,  Terry 
Pringle,  and  Betsy  Stanton. 

The  performances  will  be  free 
and  open  to  the  public  due  to 
College  Council  funding. 

Students 
Showprints 

Six  Williams  College  art 
majors  will  exhibit  prints  in  April 
at  an  invitational  show  at  St. 
John's  University  in  Minnesota. 

The  invitation  came  about 
through  a  visit  to  the  campus  last 
year  by  James  Hendcrshot, 
gallery  director  and  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  St.  John's,  who 
was  conducting  a  study  of  the 
facilities  and  work  in 
printmaking  departments  at 
colleges,  universities  and  art 
schools. 

The  six  Williams  art  majors 
invited  to  show  their  prints  at  St. 
John's  are  James  Cohen  '79,  now 
a  studio  assistant ;  seniors  Saxton 
Freeman  and  Elizabeth  Roessel; 
and  juniors  Hal  Masters,  Alison 
Palmer,  and  Bert  Snow. 


Dance  Society  co-presidents,  Betty  Keller  and  Ken  Talley,  will  perform  with  thirteen  other  students 
In  " It's.  Our  Move,"  April  24,  25,  and  26. 

Trusfees  fo  face  80's,  Apartheid 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Williams  student  to  the  IBM 
stockholders  meeting  on  April  28, 
1980,  to  read  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  proxy  resolutions 
that  request  the  termination  of 
sales  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
South  African  government. 

"We  are  asking  for  what  we  see 
as  minimal  actions,"  said  Stu 
Massad  '80,  a  leader  of  the 
WAAC,  "hoping  that  it  the 
trustees  agree  lo  these  actions, 
they  will  continue  in  this  vein, 
moving  beyond  proxy 

resolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  refuse,  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  negotiations." 

Massad  said  he  doubted  that 
the  trustees  would  agree  to  the 
proposals.  "From  past 
experience  with  the  trustees," 
said  Massad,  "we  believe  the 
likelihood  of  their  accepting  these 
proposals  is  tiny." 

Seven  meetings  will  be  held 
Friday.  The  first  is  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Building  and 
Grounds  Committee.  The 
committee  will  discuss  proposed 
structural  changes  in  Williams 
and  Sage  in  order  lo  provide  a 


second  way  of  leaving  those 
buildings  as  is  required  by  fire 
laws.  The  committee  will  also 
consider  lodging  four  students  in 
each  of  the  three-room  suites  in 
those  buildings  as  well  as 
discussing  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  College's  central  heating 
plant  completed  in  March  of  this 
year. 

A  meeting  of  the  Budget  and 
Financial  Planning  Committee 
will  follow  in  Hopkins  Hall. 
Provost  Neil  Grabois  will  present 
the  College  budget  to  the 
Committee  for  preliminary 
discussion  and  approval  before  it 
goes  to  a  full  Board  vole. 
According  to  Administration 
officials,  the  budget  will  maintain 
most  budget  categories  at  or  near 
last  year's  levels  with  the 
exception  of  wages  and  energy 
costs. 

The  full  Board  of  Trustees  will 
meet  with  the  Development 
Council  at  lOi.SO  a.m.  on  Friday. 
They  plan  to  discuss  fund-raising 
strategy  for  the  completion  of  the 
College's  $50  million  1970's 
capital  fund  drive.  The  fund 
currently  stands  at  $41.3  million 
with  less  than  a  year  remaining 


Acfivists  emphasize  continuing  action- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
changes     require     permanent 
pressure,"  he  said. 

Robert  and  Janet  Moses  were 
involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) 
in  the  South  in  the  1960's.  Robert 
Moses  and  Amzie  Moore  brought 
the  civil  rights  movement  into 
Mississippi,  the  heart  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  country  and  the  ideological 
center  of  anti-integration 
activity.  He  helped  to  direct  the 
voter  registration  campaign 
there  and  with  David  Dennis 
organized  the  Freedom  Summer 
project  of  1965. 

Change    in    the    position    of 


American  blacks,  which  both 
speakers  agreed  is  required, 
"would  require  a  new  movement, 
if  you  assume  the  old  movement 
is  dead,"  Robert  Moses  said.  The 
two  urged  their  audiences  to 
organize  toward  change,  but 
refused  to  propo.se  what  Janet 
Moses  termed  "a  blueprint  for 
action." 

"Any  movement  that  builds 
itself  today  will  have  to  work  so 
that  it  is  not  dependent  on  media 
leaders,"  Robert  Moses  said.  His 


style  of  leadership  in  the  1960's 
and  of  guiding  meetings  this 
weekend  reflected  his  belief  in 
the  danger  of  centralized 
leadership.  In  both  cases  he 
worked  to  ensure  the  dominance 
of  the  community  in  the  activity. 
Both  speakers  urged  students 
to  try  out  their  own  ideas  for 
forcing  change  and  for  creating 
alternatives  in  the  Williams 
education  and  in  potential 
careers. 
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to  complete  the  drive. 

The  Degrees  and  Instruction 
Committees  will  meet  after  lunch 
on  Friday.  The  Degrees 
Committee  will  discuss  who  will 
receive  honorary  degrees  at  next 
year's  commencement.  The 
Instruction  Committee  will 
discuss  the  Faculty  letters  of 
appointment  for  the  coming  year, 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  Williams 
faculty  retained  for  the  coming 
year.  The  committee  will  also 
discuss  salaries  and  other 
questions  pertaining  to  individual 
faculty  members'  contracts. 

The  final  two  meetings  of  the 
day  will  be  a  full  plenary  session 
of  the  trustees  with  the 
Committee  on  the  80's,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  meeting. 
The  plenary  session  will  hear  the 
report  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  then 
meet  to  discuss  specific 
strategies  for  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's.  The 
Executive  Committee  will 
discuss  thestruclureof  the  Board 
itself  including  a  proposal  to 
extend  the  length  of  service  of 
term  trustees  to  five  years 
instead  of  the  three  years  they 
currentlv  serve. 

The  trustees  will  complete 
their  meetings  with  a  general 
session  on  Saturday  in  which  the 
Board  will  make  final  decisions 
on  what  actions  to  take  on  these 
complex  rssues. 
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India  's  bombs 


To  the  edilor: 

As  citizens  of  India,  we  were 
most  gratified,  recently,  to  hear 
Prof.  Greene  of  the  political 
science  department  acknowledge 
one  of  our  more  significant 
technological  achievements.  He 
asserted  in  his  Poll  Sci  102  class, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  India  had 
developed  a  neutron  bomb 
capable  of  destroying  all  forms  of 
life  except  cows.  We  must 
protest,  however,  that  he  sells  us 
short.  India  has  also  developed 
bombs  capable  of  allowing  some 
rarer  breeds  of  animals  to 
survive:  hybrids,  for  exainple, 
like  beefaloes  and  pig-headed 
reactionaries;  or  some  very  rare 
subspecies  of  conventional  fauna, 
like  bigoted  professors.  It  should 
please  Prof.  Greene  to  know  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  ordered 
one  of  each  to  be  delivered  in  the 
event  of  a  Reagan  presidency. 
Sincerely, 
Aran  R.  Swaniy  'SI 
Pras  Parthasarathi  '«S 


Favoritism 


To  the  edilor: 

I  hope  I'm  wrong,  but  I  sense  a 
covert  Weltanschauung 
favoritism  in  the  Record's 
editorial  policies. 

This  year,  Williams  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  witnessing  the 
stablishment  of  two  major 
lecture  series:  one  in 
conservative  thought,  and  one  in 
Judaic  studies. 

Mr.  William  Buckley 
inaugurated  the  conservative 
lecture  series,  and  the  Record 
was  forthcoming  with  a  great 
deal  of  coverage. 

Last  month.  Professor  Zalman 
Schachter  inaugurated  the 
Judaic  lecture  series  and,  despite 
invitations,  the  Record  chose  to 
allow  this  event  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Mr.  Buckley  and  Professor 
Schachter  are  keenly  articulate 
representatives  of  vastly 
different  world-views,  or 
Wellanschauuiigen.  Do  I  di'aw 
the  correct  implications,  then,  in 
seeing  a  favoring  of  one  over  the 
other  on  the  part  of  the  Record? 
In  a  pluralistic  world,  that  seems 
a  dangerous  policy  indeed. 

Yours  truly, 

Nathan  Kalz 

Assistant  Professor 

Pornography 

To  the  editor: 

Tonight  Images  is  showing 
"Frats,"  "an  x-rated  Animal 
House."  This  letter  is  an 
invitation  to  the  Williams 
community  lo  join  the  Feminist 
Alliance  in  a  picket  of  the  theatre. 

Why  are  we  protesting 
pornography?  The  answer  is 
simple:  pornography,  especially 
violent    pornography,    is    based 


upon  the  subjugation  and  often 
mutilation  of  one  person  for  the 
pleasure  of  another  person.  As 
people  we  find  Ihe  viewing  of 
such  exploitation  and  oppression 
reprehensible.  As  feminists  we 
are  saddened,  but  not  surprised, 
to  note  that  pornography  usually 
depicts  men  abusing  women. 

Feminists  are,  of  course, 
sensitive  to  the  dangers  of 
censorship.  If  whites  went  for 
pleasure  to  watch  movies  in 
which  Blacks  were  mutilated,  or 
if  people  went  for  pleasure  lo 
watch  animals  being  whipped,  we 
would  not  be  told  that  such 
practices  are  and  should  be 
"normal"  and  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  deriving 
vicarious  pleasure  from 
observing  this  violence.  But  when 
such  violence  is  sexual,  tiie 
abhorrence  of  that   violence   is 


often    considered    prudish     and 
un  libera  ted. 

We  are  not  protesting  against 
sexuality.  The  word  erotica 
comes  from  the  Greek  word 
"eros"  which  means  sensual 
love.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
sensual  love;  we  revel  in  it.  We 
are  opposed  to  pornography,  the 
Greek  root  of  which  means  to 
depict  the  selling  of  sex,  or  sexual 
slavery.  We  are  opposed  to 
replacing  the  love  and  mutability 
which  we  believe  should  be 
inherent  in  the  sexual  act  with  a 
structure  which  Is  hierarchical 
and  possessive.  We  believe  that 
pornography  teaches  that 
violence  toward  women  is 
acceptable  and  sexy.  We  want  to 
teach  caring,  not  hurting. 

Kalhy  Schwarz  'SO 
Cora  Yang  'SU 


Noise  pollution 

To  the  editor: 

Spring  is  again  upon  us,  and  Ihe 
temptation  for  Ihe  Williams 
student  to  carry  his-her  musical 
needs  outdoors  becomes  a 
compelling  one.  To  those  students 
I  cry,  "Resist  that  Temptation!" 

To  play  any  kind  of  loud  music 
outdoors  (other  than  in  a  formal 
concert  setting)  is  pollution,  plain 
and  simple.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
radiation  in  our  environment;  let 
us  now  recognize  noise  pollution 
for  what  it  is  as  well.  As  our  eyes, 
noses  and  lungs  are  assaulted  by 
noxious  gases,  so  our  ears  are 
being  assaulted  with  loud  music 
in  what  ought  to  be  the  quiet 
outdoors. 


A  disappointing  turnout  participated  in  tlie  Dancetlion  in  tlie  Oodd  House  Living  Room  from  8:00  pm 
Saturday  until  noon  Sunday,  hoping  their  numbers  would  not  be  up  until  they  had  completed  the  hours 
they  had  pledged  to  dance  in  exchange  for  donations  to  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association.  They 
shoot  Williams  students,  don't  they?  (Somers) 


Viewpoint 


Please  note  that  it's  not  the 
type  of  music  I'm  objecting  to; 
any  kind  of  music— rock,  jazz, 
classical— being  directed 
outdoors  from  a  dormitory  room 
should  be  slopped.  Such  activity 
was  recently  noted  coming  from 
Sage  and  Williams  but  all 
residence  houses  have  been 
heard  from  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  then.  Close  your 
Windows,  Use  Headphones,  "Turn 
it  Down,  and  Keep  the  Outdoors 
Quiet.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 
Douglas  B.Muore 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Music 

Berlin  's  Potential 

To  the  editor: 

Having  recently  climbed  Berlin 
Mountain  and  also  having 
recently  received  notification  of  a 
$1330  increase  in  my  tuition,  I 
arrived  at  a  perfect  conclusion: 
develop  Berlin  commercially  and 
use  Ihe  incredible  profit  to  defray 
tuition  costs.  The  mountain  offers 
a  variety  of  ideal  ski  terrain. 
Besides  the  awesome  existing 
slope,  trails  of  ranging  degrees  of 
difficulty  could  be  set  on  the 
several  bowls  that  comprise  the 
College's  property.  With  proper 
development  (perhaps  at  the 
hands  of  promising  Econ  Majors) 
Berlin  could  easily  become  the 
premier  ski  area  in 
Massachusetts.  Student 
employment  opportunities  would 
be  greatly  increased,  too. 

So,  in  these  days  of  strangling 
economic  conditions,  let's 
insulate  ourselves  with  outside 
money,  in  the  form  of  rich, 
willing  skiers'  bucks. 

Anxiously    awaiting    hostile 

replies  from  various 

conservationists,  Marxists,  local 

ski  area  operators,  etc    ... 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  A.  Irving  '83 


California:  a  treatise  on  foreign  relations 


hv  I'll ris  Read 

The  following  is  ail  true— II  is 
based  on  observations  during  a 
business  trip  to  Ihe  Far  West. 
Well,  actually  family  business: 
my  sister  threatened  to  curse  and 
disown  me.  As  she  might  indulge 
herself  ( her  guru  was  a  parasite 
of  Jim  Jones)  and  as  this  drastic 
action  would  entail  severing  my 
supply  of  buttered  tortillas  and 
Beachboys  bootlegs,  (not  to 
mention  terminating  my 
subscription  lo  Beachhead)  I 
acquiesced  and  hopped  on  the 
next  Concorde.  Quickly 
perceiving  upon  arrival  that 
French  was  not  the  "whole" 
'nuther  language"  I  was  told  to 
expect,  I  immediately  hopped  the 
return  flight. 

San  Francisco  laid  its 
splendors  before  me — and  they 
were  promptly  arrested.  At  the 
airport  I  was  presented  wiht  a 
complimentary  copy  of  The 
Serial.  (Acapuico  gold  embossed 


on  bay  leaves)  and  Iwo  tickets  to 
the  North  Beach  sex  throb  Carol 
Doda  (an  immensely  chesty 
young  Ihing  wheeled  on-and-off 
stage  for  a  variety  of 
compromising  activities). 

In  the  next  few  days  1  checked 
out  the  sundries  of  the  "me- 
oriented"  natives:  Ihe  miles  of 
exquisitely  maintained  runs, 
replete  with  strategically  located 
massage  stations  and  footbaths; 
the  daily  two-hour  swim-and-sun 
sessions  (I  was  witness  lo  some 
poor  tyke,  screaming  woefully, 
clutching  a  copy  of  Ihe  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  his  parents,  in 
vain,  attempted  to  substitute 
"Yogurt  for  Fun  and  Profit"  and 
coerce  him  into  Ihe  pool);  the 
organized  expeditions,  via  ten- 
speed,  to  the  local  North  Face 
outlet  for  some  vicarious 
mountaineering. 

My  senses  were  filled  with  the 
exhilaration  of  such  benevolent 
hedonism — and  yet,  the  parties  in 
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TEXTBOOKS  ARE  NOW 

BEING  RETURNED— PLEASE 
PICK  YOURS  UP  TODAY 


eims 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,   INC. 
*— WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  019H7 


PIQUE   MAGAZINE 

needs  an  ad  manager 

Good  business  experience 

plus  $75  a  year. 

Interested?  Send  name, 

S.  U.  box  and  phone  no.  to 
S.U.  3199 


That's  the  thing 
to  remember  if 
you're  in  afire  and 
the  air's  hard  to 


CRAMU 


breathe.  Get  on  all 
fours  and  crawl  out. 
Good  air  stays  near 
the  floor  Smoke  and 
deadly  gases  rise.  It's 
easy  to  forget  this  at 
such  a  frightening 
moment.  So  promise 
yourself  that  you'll 
remember  And 
you'll  crawl  out. 
Alive. 


Marin  left  me  feeling  something 
was  missing  (usually  my  left 
sock).  I  needed  to  experience  the 
full  spectrum:  I  had  to  see 
Southern  California! 

Within  this  world  of  California, 
Ihere  are  vast  differences 
between  its  two  states 
("Northern"  and  "Southern"). 
The  distance  from  San  Fran  to 
Motown  is  a  matter  of  400  miles; 
Ihe  flight  took  two  days.  The 
indoctrination  started  innocently 
enough  with  "California  Suite" 
(a  real  snorer).  Then  came  the 
wardrobe:  Ocean  Pacifica 
shorts,  original-issue  thongs, 
optional  izod  shirt,  and  the 
mandatory  necklace  of  baby-oil 
vials. 

Because  I  had  a  copy  of  Surf's 
Up,  I  was  able  to  skip  tlie  lessons 
at  the  wave  tank  in  the  tail 
section;  but  coming  from  the  sun- 
starved  East,  I  was  put  on  a 
crash-UV  regiment.  (I  say  crash 
cuz  Ihe  pilot  had  an  unnerving 
habit  of  stealing  off  to  the  cockpit 
sundeck). 

Also  required  was  the  line  of 
coke  before  dinner,  the  purchase 
of  a  stereo-frisbee,  and  the  latest 
red-white-and-blue  roller  skating 
drag.  Before  landing  I  had  to 
pledge  fealty  to  arts  director 
Ronstadt  and,  humilatingly,  sing 
the  first  three  bars  of  "I  Left  My 
Kharma  in  San  Francisco". 
Having  purged  (nice  word  for 
"eradicated")  my  mind,  they  let 
me  into  Sunport  Central. 

Still  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
transformation,  I  encountered 
my  host,  a  friend  from  school 
back  East:  "Shit,  man,  you're 
draggin'  ass!  We  gotta  round  up 
some  skim  boards  before  we  hit 
'bu  and  start  baggin'  some 
rays!" 


This, 


soddenly      (Yes, 


soddenly)  realized,  was  the 
language  I'd  been  warned  about; 
comprehending  nothing  of  my 
much-altered  host,  I  found 
myself  on  a  whirlwind  tour  in  the 
back  seat  of  a  '66  Mustang 
convertible. 

We  have  all  heard  the 
stereotypes:  surfboards, 
skateboards,  acrylic  carburetor 
bongs,  and  Jerry  Brown 
illustrateds.  Let  me  here  and  now 
emphatically  assert  that  it  is  all 
true. 

The  panorama  before  my  drug- 
dilated  eyes  was  unbelievable: 
the  troupe  of  12-year  old  girls 
(actually,  not  one  was  under  30, 
but  they  felt  silly  acting  their 
age)  who  skate-jumped  over  our 
carat  three  intersections,  all  clad 
in  Raquel  Welch  t-shirts  with 
Sony  Omega  1200's  slung  over 
their  shoulders. 

As  we  cruised  the  V-8  infested 
streets,  AM  radio  blaring,  we  saw 
virtually-naked  men  enthralling 
the  offices  of  Ernst  and  Whinney. 
There  were  70-year-old  women 
dragging  on  mopeds  (and  being 
dragged).  And  in  fashionable 
Westwood,  I  stared  open- 
mouthed  at  housewives  trading 
gardeners  for  soap  opera 
scenarios. 

My  sun-stroked  host  catapulted 
me  to  the  front  seat  when  he 
stopped  for  two  familiar  LA 
babes  sunning  on  the  sidewalk.  I 
got  to  talking  with  one,  a  sandy 
blonde  with  the  Newman  eyes 
and  Yves  Saint  Laurent  teeth, 
about  her  days  off:  "Oh,  we  get 
up  at  5:30  and  storm  the  beach  (in 
wetsuits  this  time  of  year)  .  .  . 
We  surf  and  bag  rays  til  about 
9:00,  then  drive  to  the  mountains 
for  some  nude  skiing  and  long, 
exhausting  hikes,  then  get  back 
by  3:00  for  some  tennis  and  more 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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Ephxjslons — 

Continued  frnm  Page  1 1 
baseball  game  of  the  season 
against  Trinity.  Catcher  Jack 
Spound,  a  senior,  was  unable  to 
play  most  of  the  football  season 
due  to  a  shoulder  injury  sustained 
in  the  second  game.  This  spring's 
baseball  season  would  be  his  last 
chance  as  a  college  athlete. 
Needless  to  say,  he  had  been 
looking  toward  baseball  since  the 
injury. 

From  the  first  game  it  was 
apparent  that  Sound  was  in  some 
pain  as  he  tried  to  throw  opposing 
runners  out  at  second  base.  His 
throws  were  somewhat  tentative 


and  unsure,  and  this  proud 
athlete  saw  runner  after  runner 
try  to  test  his  ailing  limb. 

In  the  seventh  inning  of  the 
Trinity  game  with  one  out  and 
men  on  second  and  third,  Spound 
dropped  a  third  strike  pitch 
allowing  the  batter  to  try  for  first. 
When  Spound  released,  the  ball 
sailed  over  first-baseman  Tinker 
Conally's  outstretched  mitt  and 
the  Trinity  runners  were  able  to 
advance.  At  that  point,  Spound 
painfully  admitted  defeat  and 
pulled  himself  from  the 
ballgame. 

Watching  the  dejected  Spound 
on  the  sideline  was  a  sad  sight. 
Not  sad  so  much  because  he 
made  an  already  lopsided  game 


more  lopsided  with  an  errant 
throw,  but  because  he  felt 
defeated  by  an  injury  that  was 
robbing  him  of  his  greatest  joy, 
athletic  competition.  He  just  l.ept 
muttering,  while  icing  a  shoulder 
that  throbbed  and  stubbornly 
wouldn't  allow  him  to  lift  his  arm, 
"I  gotta  get  in  there,  I  just  gotta 
play." 

Jack  Spound  won't  be  catching 
for  a  while.  His  big  bat  remains  in 
the  line-up  as  he  plays  the  role  of 
designated  hitter.  Still,  that's  not 
good  enough.  He  has  to  be  in  the 
ball  game  all  the  lime.  That's 
Jack  Spound.  That's  the  student 
athlete,  the  amateur  athlete  that 
used  to  be  so  prevalent  and  is  now 
so  very  hard  to  find. 


Earth  Day- 


Contlnued  from  Page  4 
hope  to'  increase  awareness  in 
this  area  of  short  term  energy 
concerns,  as  well  as  doing  some 
education  in  the  area  of 
conservation  and  possibilities  for 
dealing  with  utilities." 

Other    Earth    Day    activities 
include  the  following. 

The  Williams  Outing  Club  will 


sponsor  short  hikes  in  the  Purple 
Valley.  Volunteers  will  be 
organized  for  community  clean- 
up projects. 

A  Williams  Coffee  house  will  l.e 
held  on  Friday  in  the  Rathskeller 
with  Polly  Morrow  '81,  as  part  of 
the  Earth  Day  celebration. 

Environmentalists  have 
organized  a  panel  discussion  with 
Williams  Faculty  members  for 
Tuesday,  April  22,  in  Dodd  House. 


Bu,  broads,  and  the  Bay  City- 


Continued  from  Page:8 
swimming.  We  cruise  the  SIrp  at 
night  cuz  the  lights  are  so  neaV.  " 

I  looked  doubtful,  and  she 
laughed  and  said  she  was 
exaggerating;  I  knew  she  was, 
because  it  was  a  three  hour  drive 
out,  and  she  wouldn't  be  back  for 
tennis  til  ."iiOO,  al  the  oulsjde.  I 
asked  her  what  she  worked  at, 
and  she  had  introduced  a  line  of 
peroxide,  henna,  and  tanning 
cosmetics  packaged  under 
familiar  names  so  no  one  would 
know.  Apparently,  she  makes  a 
mint. 

Somehow,  the  time  escaped 
me.  1  had  to  leave  Eden  and 
wasn't  ready.  That  world  has  its 
appeals;  no  pressure,  no  work 
(they  measure  employment  lales 
there)  no  horns  (unlike  New 
York,  the  other  hand  is  on  the 

Trustee  to  assume 
sect  on  ICC 

Reginald  E.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Williams  College 
Board  of  Trustees  and  a  former 
member  of  the  faculty,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Carter 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  a 
seat  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

As  Legislative  Counsel  for 
Senator  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio), 
Gilliam  has  specialized  in 
railroad  and  truck  regulatory 
policy. 

Gilliam  was  an  assistant  dean 
and  lecturer  in  political  science 
at  Williams  from  1972  until  1975. 

British  theatre 

Williamstheatre  will  present 
two  British  comedies,  Oscar 
Wilde's  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest"  and  Tom 
Stoppard's  "Travesties,"  at  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre. 

The  plays  will  be  performed  on 
alternate  evenings.  "Earnest" 
will  be  performed  on  April  24,  26, 
and  May  2,  with  a  matinee  on 
May  3.  "Travesties"  will  be 
performed  on  April  25,  May  1  and 
May  3,  with  a  matinee  on  April  26. 
Evening  performances  are  at  8 
p.m.  and  matinees  are  at  2  p.m. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Adams  Memorial 
Theater  Box  Office  at  458-3023 
between  12  and  5  p.m.  weekdays. 


Steam- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

praised  its  cooperation.  He  added 
that  the  weather  and  low  ceiling 
had  made  the  noise  even  louder 
than  anticipated. 

The  test  consumed  700  gallons 
(about  $350  worth)  of  heating  oil. 
As  part  of  the  School's  and 
Hospital's  Program  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  of  1978,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  given 
the  College  a  .50  per  cent 
matching  grant.  This  is  $23,500  of 
the  $47,000  being  spent  on  the 
healing  plant  tests  and  the 
insulation  of  Hopkins,  Currier, 
and  Fort  Hoosac. 


tuner,  not  the  looter). 

The  Japanese-tended  gardens 
are  without  flaw,  the  spotless 
highways  without  buses,  and  the 
beach  bunnies  without  wit. 

Before  I  left,  my  friend 
acquainted  me  with  the  national 
pasttime,  a  kind  of  contort ioniiig 
activity  begun  by  "Hey,  do  you 
want  me  to  bend  your  tickler'?" 
(A  somewhat  risque  concept,  in 
that  it  is  not  unrelated  to  Chinese 
fire  drills).  I  fell  I  belonged,  and 


that  was   what   convinced   me  I 
had  lo  come  back. 

I  got  back  lo  the  rain-soaked 
East  with  the  memory  of  the  l)rief 
days  past  inducing  a  rather 
severe  cadet-action.  After 
several  phases  of  withdrawal,  I 
began  my  campaign  for  converts. 
Let  me  simply  say  California  is 
an  experience  not  In  be  missed, 
and  unless  you  take  the  initiative, 
you'll  never  know  the  joys  of 
riding  a  niolorized  surfboard! 


CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  GM  ''PROJECT  CENTERS" 
CREATE  CARS 

FROM  CONCEPT  TO  CUSTOMER  IN  THREE  YEARS  AND  THREE  BILLION  DOLLARS 


Throughout  the  history  of 
the  automobile  industry,  prod- 
uct change  was  almost  always 
evolutionary.  But  in  197.'',  (iM 
determined  that  the  times  re- 
quired revolutionary  chan,t(es.  It 
started  its  first  Project  Center— 
which  by  itself  heralded  a  revo- 
lution in  the  use  of  science  and 
technology  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  the  market- 
place. A  few  months  later,  the 
Arab  countries  launched  the  oil 
embargo.  Fortunately,  machin- 
ery was  already  in  motion  in 
GM  to  create  and  develo]:)  new 
cars  and  components  in  a  new 
way  and  faster  than  ever  before. 

GM's  first  Project  Center 
brought  out  totally  new  full- 
size  cars:  smaller,  yet  roomier, 
and  far  more  efficient  than  their 
predecessors.  The  advertise- 
ments said  they  were  "designed, 
and  engineered  for  a  changing 
world"-and  they  were.  Another 
Project  Center,  begun  in  1975, 
developed  the  immensely  jjopu- 
lar  CM  X-cars. 

Led  by  the  five  car  divi- 
sions, Project  Centers  gather 
peojile,  ideas,  and  knowledge 
from  all  'AO  divisions  and  staffs 
of  (ieneral  Motors,  hi  the  first 
stage,  which  we  call  "concept- 
ing,"  experimental  engineers, 
environmental  scientists,  for- 
ward planners,  and  marketing 
experts  pool  their  thinking. 
Their  objective:  what  the  mar- 
ketplace will  reciuire.  This  is  the 
most  imi)()rtant  stage.  Here  we 
must  determine  not  onlv  what 


kind  of  car,  but  how  many  we 
might  be  able  to  build  and  sell 
years  later.  Economics,  cus- 
tomer tastes,  availability  of 
various  kinds  of  fuels  must  be 
conii^ared  with  state-of-the-art 
technology-and  what  steps 
must  l)e  taken  to  advance  that 
technolog\'  c|uickly  yet  surely. 

Ill  the  "conce])ting"  stage, 
a  new  car  is  conceived.  If  the  car 
is  to  be  sold  to  customers  three 
\-ears  later,  construction  of  new 
plants  must  begin  and  basic 
tooling  must  be  ordered. 

The  second  phase  of  the 
Project  Center  takes  24  to  '.U) 
months.  It  encomijasses  devel- 
()l)nient.  design,  structural 
analysis,  handling  analysis, 
emissions,  noise  and  vibration, 
safet\'.  reliability,  serviceability 
and  reiiairability.  manufactur- 
ing, assembly,  marketing,  fi- 
nancing. 

Advanced  product  engi- 
neers and  research  scientists 
work  with  the  one  hundred  fifty 
to  two  hundred  peojMe  at  the 
Project  Center  and  thousands 
more  in  the  staffs  and  di\isions 
to  transfer  new  science  and 
technology  to  the  new  car.  Com- 
ponents are  hand-built  and 
"cobbled"  into  existing  models 
for  road  testing. 

Prototype  cars  are  hand- 
built  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$250,000  each.  These  enable 
the  Project  Center  team  to  de- 
termine how  newly  develoi)ed, 
l^retested  components  operate 
as  a  unit. Then,  pilot  models  will 
be  built  from  jjroduction  tooling 
and  tested  some  more.  New 
technology,  such  as  structural 
analysis  by  comjuiter,   saves 


time.  Lead  time  has  been  re- 
duced b\-  2~V>  from  ten  years 
ago,  when  cars  were  far  less 
comjilex. 

After  almost  four  million 
miles,  nearly  three  billion  dol- 
lars, and  nearly  three  \ears  of 
work,  the  new  cars— c|uite  un- 
like anything  before  them- 
start  coming  off  the  i)roduction 
line  at  a  rate  of  better  than  one  a 
minute. 

There  are  now  eight 
Project  Centers  in  General 
Motors.  Four  are  developing 
new  cars  using  hydrocarbon 
fuels,  one  is  creating  an  electric 
car,  and  others  are  working  on 
computerized  engines  and 
emission  controls,  a  new  kind  of 
automatic  transmissiojT,  and  the 
inflatable  restraint  system. 

New  and  revolutionary 
cars  can't  be  mass  i)roduced  for 
the  road  overnight.  But  by  put- 
ting all  the  joarts  of  Ceneral 
Motors  lo  work  together,  we 
found  a  way  to  si)eed  uj)  the 
process.  We  have  integrated  the 
creativity  of  thousands  of 
human  minds  to  make  invention 
into  reality  when  it's  needed. 

77/ /'.s  advertise  went  is  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  give  custom- 
ers useful  infornidtion  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 

General  Motors 

People  buikling  tran.sportation 
to  serve  i)eople 
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Fear  and  loathing  on  the  WCFAA  trail:  an  investigation 


l».v  l>iiv<-SU>iiklc\ 

Banging  on  my  door  awakens 
me  at  2:30  in  the  morning. 
"Jesus,"  I  think,  "I'll  definitely 
have  to  look  inio  those 
dobermans  after  this."  I  stagger 
groggily  to  the  door,  and 
somehow  manage  to  get  the 
slimy  thing  open. 

Standing  at  niy  door  is  this 
little  damn  gnome  person, 
babbling  some  highly  incoherent 
nonsense  about  "radio  station" 
and  "FCC  law!"  I  don't  want  to 
listen,  because  I  am  afraid  it  will 
make  sense. 

"—and  you're  an  investigative 
reporter,  Mr.  Steakley,  'I'm  sure 
you  can  ferret  out  this 
corruption!" 

At  this,  I  invite  the  little  beggar 
into  my  room  and  offer  him  a 
snort  of  Wild  Turkey  to  calm  him 
down. 


Well,  I  finally  got  him  calmed 
down  enough  lo  stop  waving 
around  his  2'i  inch  hunting  knife, 
and  tell  m<-  the  story.  As  a 
professional  journalist,  Ihat  was 
all  1  was  interested  in. 

II  seemed  Ihat  this  lillle  dwarf 
in  the  pink  suit  was  highly 
outraged  because  he  couldn't 
pick  up  his  favorite  radio  station, 
WFLY,  in  Troy.  He  claimed,  with 
a  wild  glint  in  his  eye,  the  one 
without  the  eye  patch,  thai  he  had 
even  put  up  an  antenna,  spending 
all  his  lips  from  the  cock  fighting 
ring  where  he  worked,  bul  all  he 
got  was  harmonics  from  WCFM 
and  incoherent  shouting  on 
WCFM's  assigned  frequency. 

1  quickly  ascertained  Ihal  he 
was  a  student  of  Williams 
College.  Of  course,  Ihe  only 
record  I  have  of  this  twisted, 
disgusting  encounter  with  radio 


Tuition  increases  all  over 

Increases  in  total  costs  at  the  nation's  private  colleges  and 
universities  average  14  percent  for  next  year,  according  to  an 
article  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Total  costs  at  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  will  closely 
approach  $10,000.  Williams  recently  announced  an  increase  in  total 
costs  to  $8,280  for  next  year.  This  is  a  19  percent  increase  over  this 
year. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  will  raise  its  tuition  by 
16.9  percent  next  year.  This  makes  tuition  at  MIT  $6,200,  a  figure 
topped  by  tuition  at  Bennington  College  in  Vermont,  which  is  $7,380. 

Many  private  institutions  are  offsetting  rising  charges  by  in- 
creasing financial  aid.  The  University  of  Hartford  will  award  $1,432 
million  in  financial  aid  next  year,  a  20.2  percent  jump  over  this 
year. 

Similarity,  Colgate  University  is  raising  charges  by  11.8  per- 
cent, but  increasing  financial  aid  by  15.5  percent. 

The  New  York  Times  article  attributes  the  nationwide  high 
increases  in  largepart  to  faculty  salaries,  the  largest  expense  item 
in  college  budgets. 

This  was  true  at  Williams,  where  the  19  percent  for  next  year  is 
attributed  in  large  part  to  an  urgent  need  to  increase  dismally  low 
faculty  compensation. 

Faculty  salary  increases  nationwide  for  the  past  two  years 
have  trailed  the  rises  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Fuel  costs  have  also  been  blamed  in  large  part  for  next  year's 
increases  in  school  costs. 
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rabidity  at  its  worsi  is  some 
scribbled  notes  on  Ihe  back  of  an 
old  philosophy  paper  I  had  been 
rilually  burning. 

1  knew  immediately  1  had  to 
track  down  this  degenerate  who 
was  responsible  for  this  poor 
gnome's  plight,  and  expose  his 
depravity  in  public,  in  that  great 
arena  of  journalistic  endeavor, 
Ihe  Williams  Hecord. 

My  first  stop  on  the  odyssey  of 
diabolical  delving  into 
degeneracy  Ihat  I  was  about  to 
undertake:  When  1  began  this 
cfforl,  I  had  no  idea  Ihat  it  would 
end  upas  it  did. 

Weird  landscapes.  Bubbling 
hollies  and  devious  vapor.  LED 
readouts  everywhere.  Yes,  Sweet 
Lord,  1  had  tracked  down  the 
very  beast  in  his  den.  Somewhere 
in  this  scene  from  Mel  Brooks' 
worst  nightmares,  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  Bronfman  Science 
Center,  lurked  Mono  Davidson. 
He  emerged,  shuffling  wilh  that 
peculiar  gait  of  one  whose  spine 
is  curved  from  excessive 
studying,  and  wilh  a  peculiar 
fiery  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

He  said,  with  a  wrench  tightly 
gripped  in  one  hand,  "Hi,  I'm 
Mono." 

I  nervously  took  his  profferred 
hand,  the  one  without  the  wrench, 
and    introduced    myself   as    the 


Invesligalive  Reporter  from  Ihe 
Keeord. 

He  seemed  to  stiffen  at  Ihal, 
and  I  immediately  realized  I  had 
said  the  wrong  thing.  Visions  of 
screaming  matches  between 
people  flashed  through  my  mind, 
and  I  wished  fervently  that  I  was 
somewhere  else,  anywhere  else, 
even  happed  behind  the  lines  in 
Amherst . 

However,  he  relaxed,  and  so 
did  1,  as  I'm  sure  you  can 
imagine.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  was 
expecting  you."  Curious 
intonali(ms  on  "expecting."  I 
glanced  up  cautiously  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  net  poised  over 
my  head. 

Mr.  Davidson,  whose  real, 
little-known  name  is  apparently 
"Steven,"  judging  from  his  bell 
buckle,  talked  rather  calmly  with 
me  about  the  dwarf's 
accusations. 

He  said  that  there  had  never 
been  any  problem,  and  anyway, 
the  problem  had  been  all  cleared 
up.  This  confused  me 
momentarily  but  later  it  made 
perfect  sense. 

Actually,  a  vicious  encounter 
with  the  FCC,  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
over  the  telephone  earlier  this 
week  had  already  confirmed 
what  "Steve"  Davidson  told  me 
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in  my  inlerview  wilh  him.  My 
gnonie-clieyil  was  completely 
screwed  as  long  as  he  lived  in 
WesI  College,  and  as  long  as  the 
antenna  of  WCFM  was 
approximately  a  thousand  yards 
away,  atop  Baxter  Hall. 

The  FCC  person  had  jusi 
laughed  at  me  when  I  told  him 
how  close  the  antenna  in  question 
was  lo  Ihe  transmitter  in 
queslion. 

This  mad-scientist  apparition, 
however,  did  have  some  advice 
h)r  my  friend  with  the  pink  suit. 
He  explained  that  if  one's 
antenna  were  orienled  vertically 
rather  than  horizontally,  this 
would  decrease  reception  of 
WCFM.  He  also  suggested 
moving  out  of  West  College  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mono  also  explained  that  he 
knew  Ihat  the  station  wasn't 
broadcasting  above  or  below 
their  assigned  frequency  because 
of  a  device  recently  adjusted  for 
just  that  purpose,  which  is  called 
an  "Optimod."  Mr.  Davidson 
expressed  disbelief  that  any  DJ 
could  manage  lo  overmodulate 
(the  technical  term  for 
wandering  all  over  the  dial)  with 
the  current  adjustment  of  the 
Optimod. 

But  Wail!  Whal  about  that 
crucial  interview  with  A.  J.  Moor, 
current  WCFM  magnate?  Nope. 
Forget  that.  Moor  had  his  game 
face  some  kind  of  on;  he  was 
ready  for  that  inlerview.  He  told 
me  nothing.  I  grilled  him 
mercilessly  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
I'm  in  awe. 

Fi.ially,  the  wild,  sick,  twisted, 
evil  business  is  at  conclusion.  Ah, 
coma,  that  knits  up  the  raveled 
sleave  of  care    .  .  . 


OCC  NOTES 


CAHKKRS  FOR  SOCIAL 
CHANGE        WORKSHOP, 

Wednesday,  April  17,  7:30  at 
OCC. 

OCC  WILL  BE  CLOSED  ON 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  18  FOR 
ALTERATIONS. 

ENGINEERING  CAREERS 
&  OPPORTUNITIES,  April 
19,  10  am  at  OCC. 
COMMUNITY-BASED 
BUSINESS  PANEL  April  24, 
7:30  pm  at  OCC.  Integrating 
environmental  and  social 
concerns  into  a  private 
venture;  come  see  how! 


Dial., 
a  summer  job: 

800-331-1000 

Work  as  a  Manpower 
temporary.  Flexible 
schedules.  Good  pay. 
Assignments  available  in 
your  college  town  or 
hometown.  Please  call, 
toll  free. 


o 


MANPOWER' 

lEMPORAHY  SERVICES 


April  15,  1V80 
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Women  ruggers 
drop   opener 

Losing  both  to  the  muddy  field 
and  the  Mt.  Holyoke  team,  the 
Williams  woman's  rugby  club 
dropped  its  first  match  of  the 
season,  10-0,  Saturday. 

The  first  half  ended  scoreless. 
Mt.  Holyoke  scored  early  in  the 
second  half  after  its  line  passed 
the  ball  down  to  the  wing  who  ran 
around  the  end  for  a  try.  Its 
second  score  came  midway 
throughout  the  second  half  on  a 
break  away  run  by  its  wing.  The 
kick  was  converted  for  another 
two  points. 

Although  it  was  the  Eph  women 
ruggers'  first  game,  the  team 
was  pleased  with  its  play.  Scrum- 
half  Martha  Paper  '82  stated, 
"The  line  and  scrum  were 
working  well  together  and  most 
everyone  knows  the  rules  fairly 
well.  Now  we  just  need  to  get  in 
better  shape." 

The  women's  team  has 
approximately  thirty  people  out 
this  season  with  many 
newcomers  joining  the  club.  A 
"B"  side  game  was  played  after 
the  "A"  side  and  some  of  the 
newcomers  show  great  promise. 
The  women  travel  to  Dartmouth 
this  weekend  and  their  next  home 
game  is  April  26  against  Yale. 

Roadrunners 
hold  classic 

Over  one  hundred 

Williamstown  area  athletes 
gathered  at  Weston  Field  Sunday 
afternoon  for  the  third  annual 
Purple  Valley  Classic  10-mile 
road  race,  sponsored  by  the 
Williams  Roadrunners  Club. 

At  the  finish,  the  Ephmen's 
Garrick  Leonard  '80  was  all 
alone.  The  senior  standout 
established  a  course  record  of  53 
minutes,  59  seconds,  and  was 
more  than  two  minutes  ahead  of 
his  closest  competitor. 

The  field  was  the  largest  ever 
for  the  race,  and  included  several 
Williams  athletes.  Cyane 
Gresham  '80  was  the  first  woman 
finisher  in  a  time  of  69  minutes,  49 
seconds.  Dan  Riley  '83  was 
impressive,  finishing  fifth  and 
Don  Hangen  '82  and  Chuck 
Stewart  '82  took  eighth  and  ninth 
spots,  respectively. 

Other  notable  performances 
came  from  Nicole  Hill  and 
Brenda  Mailman  '82,  who 
snagged  the  second  and  third 
spots   among  women   finishers. 


Tennis  co-captain  Brooks  Tanner  '80  attacks  the  net  against  MIT.  The  victory  Sat.  over  MIT  boosted 
the  squad's  record  to  2-1  after  a  victory  over  Union  and  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Dartmouth  earlier  in 
the  week.  (Spmers) 

Athletes  here  get  big  rewards 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Last  week,  once  again,  an 
administrator  at  a  major 
university  called  for  more 
stringent  measures  to  keep 
student  athletes  from  falsifying 
academic  achievements  just  to 
stay  in  school  as  athletes. 

Clearly  this  has  become  a 
serious  problem  on  the  college 
level.  More  and  more  colleges 
are  allowing  their  athletes  to  do 
minimal  amounts  of  schoolwork 
and  still  remain  on  athletic 
scholarships  so  that  they  can 
bring  money  into  the  university 
through  their  prowess  in  the 
nationally  recognized  sports. 

This  fall  the  Big  Sky  Athletic 
Conference  was  unable  to  name 
an  academic  All-Conference 
football  team  because  only  20 
players  in  the  entire  8-team 
conference  had  the  necessary  B 
average  to  be  considered. 

This  winter  a  college 
basketball  player  was  given 
credit  for  taking  two  remedial 
courses  at  different  junior 
colleges  40  miles  apart,  although 
both  courses  were  scheduled  on 
the  same  day  and  hour.  Now  this 
guy  may  have  been  fast,  but 
really   .  .  . 

If  my  point  seems  somewhere 
hidden  in  this  mass  of  athletic 
deceit,  let  me  make  it  clear  now. 
Major  colleges  allow  this  kind  of 
stuff  to  go  on  because  major 
college  athletics  today  is 
becoming        a        mutualistic 


Golf  team  shows  promise 


It  has  been  five  years  since  a 
Williams  golf  squad  has  won  the 
New  England  title,  but  the  1980 
team  is  ready  and  able.  Having 
placed  third  in  the  fall 
tournament,  Rudy  Goff's  young 
stars  look  strong  to  continue  their 
undefeated  season  and  win  the 
spring  tournament. 

The  team  recently  returned 
from  a  southern  tour  on  which  the 
golfers  played  many  fine  courses, 
such  as:  Cypress  Creek  and 
Arnold  Palmer's  tremendous 
Bay  Hill  Club  in  Orlando,  Fla.; 
the  beautiful  Sea  Island  course 
and  the  tight  Island  Club  on  St. 
Simon's  Island,  Ga.;  the  newly- 
opened  Island  Green  course  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C;  and  Duke 
University's  mountainous  layout 
in  Durham,  N.C. 

The  weather  was  not  as  good  as 
in  previous  years,  but  talent  that 
had  sat  idle  over  the  winter 
months  began  blocking  early. 
Sophomore  Greg  Jacobson's 
game  returned  to  professional 
form;     freshmen     sensations 


Phil  Seefried  and  Bruce  Goff 
performed  like  seasoned 
veterans;  Marcel  "Chip"  Oudin 
'80  and  "Big"  Bousa  '80  played 
with  authority  and  control; 
"Moses"  Malone  '81,  back  from  a 
semester  overseas,  showed  that 
he  had  retained  his  mastery  over 
the  game.  Bill  Sprague  '80  and  J. 
W.  Wallace  '80  encountered 
preseason  rustiness,  but 
displayed  flashes  of  golfing 
brilliance  that  both  are  capable 
of. 

Highlights  of  the  trip  included 
two  course  records  set  at  the 
Island  Green  course,  first  by 
Jacobson  and  then  by  Bousa  on 
the  following  day.  The  team  lost 
the  annual  match  against  the 
members  of  Sea  Island,  but  the 
golfer's  performances  exceeded 
all  preseason  hopes,  with  four 
players  shooting  in  the  low-to 
mid-seventies. 

Williams  hosts  Dartmouth  and 
Colgate  at  the  prestigious 
Taconic  gold  course  on  Sunday, 
April  20. 


relationship  between  athletes 
who  are  playing  in  college  largely 
as  a  free  ride  to  the  pros  or 
through  school,  and  athletic 
directors  who  need  such  athletes 
and  will  allow  them  to  play 
without  regard  to  their 
schoolwork  as  long  as  they  win, 
and  allow  the  athletic  director  to 
keep  his  job. 

EPHUSIONS 

My  friends  at  Duke  and 
Stanford  make  fun  of  little 
Williams.  They  laugh  quietly  as  I 
tell  them  of  the  joy  I  get  out  of 
watching  Williams  play  Amherst. 
They  can't  understand  how  I  can 
watch  a  contest  between  athletes 
not  on  athletic  scholarships.  They 
can't  believe  it  when  I  tell  them 
that  these  players,  for  the  most 
part  never  to  have  a  shot  at  the 


pros,  love  to  play  the  game  and 
play  it  with  as  much  intensity,  if 
not  skill,  as  the  Mike  Gminskis 
and  Billy  Sims'  of  college  sports. 

Still,  love  of  the  game  for  the 
game  itself  seems  to  make  its 
home  here  in  Williamstown. 
Dedication,  hard  work  and 
pressing  to  one's  utmost  ability 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  joy  of 
success  is  something  I've  seen 
expressed  in  all  levels  of 
competition  here.  We  may  not 
have  winners  in  every  sport,  but 
we're  competitive  in  athletics  as 
well  as  strong  in  the  classroom. 
No  Williams  athlete  will  major  in 
Physical  Education  or  "Rocks 
for  Jocks." 

Why  all  of  a  sudden  the 
maudlin  appreciation  of  the 
Williams  athletic  ideal?  I  saw  a 
good  example  of  this  ideal  last 
week  during  the  varsity's  second 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Oarswomen  win 
race  at  Onota 

by  Martha  Piatt 

Opening  its  1980  season  this 
past  Sunday,  the  women's  crew 
registered  decisive  victories  over 
both  Connecticut  College  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

After  two  hours  delay  due  to  the 
breakdown  of  U.Mass.'s  boat 
trailer,  the  varsity  squad  sailed 
over  the  finish  lineaheadof  Conn, 
by  over  half  a  length,  with 
UMass.  trailing  by  open  water. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  with 
unusually  high  winds  and  choppy 
waves  still  prevailing,  the 
Williams  J.V.  crew  rolled 
through  both  opposing  squads, 
again  with  U.Mass.  finishing  last 
behind  Conn.,  which  was  beaten 
by  over  a  length  and  a  half  by 
Williams. 

Still  later  that  day  and  still  on  a 
turbulent  white-capped  Lake 
Onota,  the  novice  women  lost  to 
Conn,  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
Varsity  co-captains  Suzanne 
Kluss  '80  and  Carolyn  Matthews 
'81  were  devotedly  rowing  in  their 
second  race  of  the  day  in  order  to 
fill  spots  made  vacant  by  injury. 

While  this  is  the  crew's  first 
official  competition  of  the  year, 
intensive  preparations  were  over 
spring  vacation  when  it  brushed 
against  Potomac  Boat  Club  and 
Georgetown  University.  These 
events  consisted  of  numerous 
racing  pieces  of  varying  length, 
arranged  by  the  coaches  more  as 
competitive  workouts  than  as 
contests. 

Williams,  however,  fared 
better  against  Georgetown, 
whom  the  Ephs  beat  soundly  in 
all  the  pieces,  than  against 
Potomac  B.C.,  a  crew  which  has 
been  rowing  together  for  the  past 
several  years. 

After  a  few  more  days  in 
Washington,  the  crew  headed 
home  to  Williamstown,  stopping 
first  in  Philadelphia  where  it 
brushed  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Ephs  split  doubleheader  with  Tufts 


continued  from  page  12 
seven  hits  scattered  by  Hugo, 
went  to  second  on  an  error,  third 
on  a  fielder's  choice,  and  then 
scored  when  the  ball  was  jarred 
loose  from  a  Williams  infielder  in 
the  middle  of  a  double  play 
attempt. 

The  Ephs  had  opportunities  to 
pull  out  a  win  in  the  late  innings, 
but  they  stranded  five  runners  in 
the  final  two  innings  and  were 
forced  to  return  home  with  only  a 
split. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  Ephs 
split  their  first  two  home 
encounters  of  the  season.  Last 
Friday  against  Trinity  the  Ephs 
showed  little  hitting  or  pitching 
proficiency  and  fell 

embarrassingly  to   Trinity   10-2. 


AD-VICE  offers  top  NYC- 
Chicago  advertising  agency 
profiles,  accounts  handled, 
agency  personnel  contacts, 
recruitment  firm  listings. 
Send  $6.50  for  agency  guide  to 
Ad-Vice  Unlimited,  Rm.  201, 
127  East  59th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10022. 

CLASSIFIEDS 

A  graduate  student  couple 
seeks  summer  residence  in  a 
small  house  or  cottage  in  or 
near  Williamstown.  We  are 
willing  to  house-sit  and  do 
gardening  and-or  repairs,  as 
well  as  rent.  Please  respond 
to:  A.  Waters,  Committee  on 
Social  Thought,  Univ.  of 
Chicago,  Chic,  III.  60637,  or, 
312-643-6049. 


Freshmen  Dave  Nasser  and 
Mark  White  got  two  of  the  team's 
five  hits  in  a  game  that 
showcased  none  of  the  Ephs 
potential  talent.  The  only  bright 
spot  was  a  spectacular  running 
catch  made  by  leftfielder  Walter 
in  the  8th  inning,  off  of  Trinity 
rightfielder  Elia,  robbing  him  of 
extra  bases. 

The  Ephs  opened  the  season 
after  a  rain-out  on  Tuesday 
against  R.P.I,  last  Wednesday. 
The  Ephs  won  the  game  5-4  in  a 
rain-delayed,  ten  inning 
ballgame.  The  winning  hit  came 
with  one  out  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tenth  when  designated  hitter 
Tommy  Howd  '82  hit  a  long  triple 
to  left-center  field  and 
centerfielder  Dave  Law  '81  drove 
him  in  with  a  single  in  between 
the  drawn-in  infield  and  outfield 


The  game  was  less  than  an 
artistic  success  for  the  Ephs  who 
made  six  errors  and  left  12 
runners  on  base.  However,  Jack 
Carey  '80  pitched  five  excellent 
innings  in  relief  of  starter  Ted 
Seder  '80,  giving  up  only  two  hits 
and  one  unearned  run.  Law  had 
two  hits  in  the  game,  including 
the  first  Eph  hit  of  the  season  in 
the  third  inning.  Co-Captain  Joe 
Flaherty  '80  had  the  only  other 
extra-base  hii  beside  Howd's 
triple,  with  a  long  double  down 
the  left  field  line  to  lead  off  the 
Ephs'  sixth  inning. 

The  Ephs  next  game  is  today  at 
Union  College  and  then  they 
return  home  to  face  Colby  Friday 
at  3:00  p.m.  and  Little  Three  rival 
Wesleyan  University  next 
Saturday  in  a  doubleheader  at 
1:00  p.m. 


HOURS: 

TUES.-FRI. 

10-4 
SATURDAY 


10-7 


AFFORDABLE 

HANDCRAFTED 
JEWELRY 


Have  you  been  in 
yet? 


The  Jevy^elers  Sun 

1B3  Woter  Street 
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The  action  was  fast,  furious,  and  filthy  as  the  Williams  Ruggers  faced  the  Berkshire  Rugby  Club  last  Saturday. 

Batters  battle  Tufts  for  split,  4-1 , 3-4 


by  Steven  Epstein 

The  varsity  baseball  team 
rebounded  from  a  bout  with  early 
season  sluggishness  with  a  4-1,  3-4 
split  of  a  doubleheader  against  a 
tough  Tufts  Jumbos  squad  at 
Tufts. 

The  Ephs  had  looked  less  than 
fluid  in  their  first  two  encounters, 
but  showed  great  promise  in 
soundly  defeating  the  Jumbos  in 
the  first  game  and  then  losing  a 
close  contest  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twin  bill. 

Bill  Haylon  '81  provided  a 
superb  pitching  performance, 
and  Rick  Walter  '80  added  a 
home  run  and  a  triple  in  three 
trips  to  salt  the  first  game  victory 
over  a  Tufts  squad  which  opened 
their  season  with  an  18-3  victory 
over  Division  I  Boston  College. 

In  the  second  game  freshman 
hurler  Bill  Hugo  turned  in  a 
strong  performance,  but  lost  to 
the  Jumbos  despite  two  hits 
apiece  from  Walter  and  first- 
baseman  Tinker  Connelly  '81. 

Walter  opened  the  twin-bill  by 
greeting  Tufts  starter  Dennis 
Works  with  a  two-out  solo  homer 
over  the  right  field  fence.  The  hit 
was  Walter's  first  of  the  season 
and  he  was  to  break  his  two-ga  me 
hitting  slump  quite  impressively 
before  the  day  was  over. 


The  next  five  innings 
showcased  a  pitcher's  duel 
between  Haylon  and  Works.  The 
tension  began  to  mount  as 
Haylon,  despite  occasional 
wildness,  had  not  given  up  a  hit  to 
the  opposition.  The  junior  second- 
year  starter  used  a  combination 
of  a  blazing  fast-ball  and 
occasional  good  control  to  keep 
the  powerful  Jumbos  at  bay. 

The  top  of  the  sixth  saw 
Williams  put  the  game  out  of 
reach  when  back-to-back  Jumbo 
errors  put  freshman  shortstop 
Dave  Nasser  and  junior  second- 
baseman  Bill  Keville  on  first  and 
second,  respectively.  Walter  then 
continued  his  hitting  heroics  by 
tagging  Mr.  Works  for  a  triple  to 
dead  center-field  to  account  for 
two  more  runs  and  his  second  and 


third  RBIs  of  the  game.  Two 
batters  later  Walter  scored  in  an 
infield  out  by  designated  hitter 
Jack  Spound  '80. 

Haylon  lost  his  no-hit  bid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sixty  on  a  bunt- 
single.  Tufts  got  its  lone  run  that 
inning  when  Dave  Sheintop 
reached  base  when  Haylon  hit 
him  and  later  scored  on  a  Haylon 
wild  pitch.  Despite  his  less-than- 
flawless  control,  Haylon  escaped 
with  a  superb  1-hit  performance 
and  Williams  won  it  4-1. 

The  second  game  saw  more 
hitting,  but  errors  kept  the  Ephs 
from  sweeping  the  twin  bill.  'The 
Ephs  jumped  on  starter  Joe 
DiTullio  for  a  run  in  the  first  as 
Nasser  walked  to  lead  off  the 
game,  stole  second,  and  scored 
on  a  Waller  single,  one  of  two  hits 


he  would  amass  in  the  second 
game. 

Tufts  responded  with  two  runs 
off  freshman  Hugo  in  the  second 
inning,  and  another  run  in  the 
third  to  take  a  3-1  lead.  However, 
in  the  top  of  the  fourth  Williams 
tied  the  game  on  Walter's  lead-off 
hit,  an  error  on  Tom  Howd's  bunt 
attempt  sending  Walter  to 
second,  and  an  infield  grounder 
that  brought  Waller  home.  Howd 
later  scored  on  a  double  to  right 
by  Connelly. 

The  Jumbos  scored  the  winning 
run  on  a  fluke  play  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fourth.  Tufts  first  baseman 
Mike  Brown  singled,  one  of  only 


Continued  on  Page  11 


Ruggers  slip 
to  Berkshire 

by  K(ib(iruliain 

This  past  Saturday,  the 
Williams  rugby  football  club 
opened  its  spring  season  againsi 
the  Berkshire  Rugby  Club  under 
less  than  ideal  playing 
conditions. 

A— side  play  began  on  a  water- 
logged, stench-permeated  field 
with  a  quick  try  being  scored  by 
Berkshire.  Their  failure  to 
convert  the  kick-aller-lry  left  the 
score  4-0.  The  first  half  saw 
superb  line  work  by  Berkshire. 
They  moved  down  the  field 
quickly  and  gracefully  to  tne  awe 
of  the  crowd.  The  Williams 
ruggers  held  their  own,  however, 
in  not  letting  their  opponents 
score  despite  numerous 

Berkshire  opportunities. 

The  Williams  half  was 
highlighted  by  a  near  scoring 
drive  as  "Mr.  Bill"  O'Brien  '81 
drove  the  ball  down  the  field  with 
tremendous  leg  work  and  passed 
it  to  aggressive  Chris  Grueseke 
'82  who  came  very  close  to  the 
end  line. 

After  an  inspiring  half  time 
talk  by  rugby  legend  Jeff  Dunn 
'80,  Williams  came  out  and 
dominated  second  half  play, 
although  they  were  never  able  to 
score.  Play  saw  the  Williams  line 
organize  some  impressive  drives, 
but  the  Ephmen  were  never  able 
to  cross  the  end  line.  The  final 
score  stood  at  4-0. 

In  B — side  action,  Williams 
fielded  an  impressive  collection 
of  experience  and  novice  ruggers 
which  was  able  to  dominate  play. 
The  Williams  advantage  was 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  scrum  as 
Williams  continually  drove 
Berkshire  toward  their  own  goal. 

For  the  Williams  line,  the  game 
was  the  best  in  recent  memory. 
Newcomers  Hugh  Oxnard  '82  and 
Rob  Manning  '81  as  well  as 
freshman  terror  Mike  Brownrigg 
all  played  outstanding  games. 
Williams  emerged  victorious,  12- 
0. 

Next  week,  the  purple  ruggers 
will  compete  in  the  all  important 
Little  Three  Tournament  at 
Wesleyan. 


Laxmen  fall   to    UConn 


Williams  College  standout 
sophomore  attackman  Tad  Chase 
racked  up  four  goals  and  two 
assists  Saturday  afternoon,  but  it 
wasn't  enough,  as  the  University 
of  Connecticut  lacrosse  team 
overcame  a  3-1  first-period 
deficit  to  defeat  the  Williams 
laxmen  8-6  on  the  Huskies'  home 
field  in  Storrs,  Connecticut.  The 
Ephmen,  following  Wednesday's 


Crew  sails  past  Villanova 


The  men's  crews  wrapped  up 
two  weeks  of  training  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  races  in 
Philadelphia  and  Princeton  over 
break. 

The  Williams  heavyweight 
eight  easily  rowed  by  Villanova 
University's  varsity,  posting  a  27- 
second  win  over  the  2000  meter 
course  on  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Williams 
lightweight  eight  edged  out 
Columbia  for  third  place  in  a  five- 
boat  field  at  Princeton's  Lake 
Carnegie,  falling  to  Connecticut 
College  and  Princeton  and 
swamping  LaSalle  College. 

In  the  heavyweight  race, 
Williams  led  from  the  start  and 
pulled  away  from  the  weaker 
Villanova  crew  all  the  way  down 
the  course  to  coast  home  with  the 
win.  The  Williams  lightweights 


started  fast  but  couldn't  stay  with 
Connecticut  and  Princeton 
during  the  body  of  the  race.  The 
Purple  lightweights  took  a  boat- 
length  lead  on  Columbia  by  1000 
meters  and  held  off  a  late  surge 
by  the  Lions  to  grab  third,  a 
length  behind  Princeton  and  two 
behind  winner  Connecticut. 

Williams'  freshman  eight  also 
rowed  to  an  easy  win  over 
Villanova  in  Philadelphia  while 
the  freshman  four  fell  to 
Princeton. 

The  Eph  crews  fared  well  on 
their  spring  training  trip  to 
Washington,  as  Williams  proved 
it  had  the  fastest  boats  on  the 
Potomac  River  by  rowing  past 
crews  from  Georgetown 
University,  George  Washington 
University  and  the  Potomac  Boat 
Club. 


9-6  win  over  Yale,  are  now  1-1  on 
the  season. 

Senior  John  Glynn  put  the 
Ephmen  on  top  early  with  a  goal 
at  2:30  of  the  first  period,  and 
after  the  Huskies  came  back  to 
knot  the  game  at  1-1,  Chase 
pumped  in  goals  at  9:08  and  10:19 
to  give  Williams  a  3-1  lead  after 
one  period.  The  hosts,  however, 
came  back  with  two  unanswered 
second  period  scores  to  send  the 
two  teams  into  the  second  half 
tied  3-3. 

Junior  Rob  Manning  put 
Williams  back  on  top  with  an 
assist  from  Chase  just  21  seconds 
into  the  third  period,  and  Chase 
drilled  home  his  third  goal  of  the 
day  to  put  Williams  on  top  5-3  at 
3:27.  UConn  came  back  again, 
however,  as  they  slipped  three 
third  period  goals  past  Williams 
netminder  Bob  Cowin  '80  to  take 
a  6-5  advantage  into  the  final 
stanza.  Chase  added  his  fourth 
and  final  goal  of  the  afternoon  at 
12:21  to  keep  it  close,  but  the 
Huskies  added  two  fourth  period 
goals  of  their  own  to  stay  on  top 
and  put  the  game  out  of  reach. 

Williams  head  coach  Renzie 
Lamb  was  disappointed  with  his 
team's  play,  saying  "We  just 
didn't  play  any  kind  of  game  at 
all.  They  ran  us  off  the  field,  and 
we  just  couldn't  do  anything." 
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Eph  Lacrosser  Jeannie  Weeks  'SO  is  in  pursuit  during   Saturday's 
12-9  victory  over  Mt.  Holyoke.  (Pynchon) 

Women   muscle    Mount  Holyoke 


Opening  its  season  in 
impressive  style,  the  women's 
varsity  lacrosse  team  walloped 
its  opponent  from  Mt.  Holyoke  12- 
9  last  week. 

The  Ephs  came  out  strong  as 
their  aggressiveness  forced 
numerous  Holyoke  turnovers, 
many  of  which  were  converted 
into  goals  as  Williams  counted 
eight  times  in  the  first  half. 
Coach  Linda  Wilkins  was  pleased 
with  her  team's  play. 

"Especially  the  fact  that  the 
passing  worked  so  well  was 
somewhat  surprising  to  me,"  she 
admitted,  "due  to  the  fact  that 


this  was  our  first  game." 

The  score  at  halftime  was  8-5, 
and  despite  a  slowdown  in  the 
second  half,  the  Ephs  had  enough 
left  to  win  the  game  handily. 
Sophomore  Beth  Connolly  led  the 
attack  with  seven  goals,  while 
Deb  Hurtt  '81  and  Bea  Fuller  '83 
each  chipped  in  two.  Senior  co- 
captain  Laurie  Ingersoll  rounded 
out  the  scoring  brigade  with  one. 
In  the  junior  varsity  game, 
Leigh  Olson  '82  scored  three 
goals  and  junior  Amanda  Bayer 
added  two  of  her  own  to  lead 
Williams  to  a  7-1  trounding  of  the 
women  from  Mt.  Holyoke. 
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Students  stage  hunger  strike  ;  trustees  act 


l).v  liicli  liciKlci'soii 

Two  members  of  the  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
(WAAC)  staged  a  two-day  hunger 
strike  in  Hopkins  Hall  last  week 
in  an  ellort  to  "force  trustee 
consideration"  of  three  proposals 
related  to  College  investments  in 
corporations  operating  in  South 
Africa . 

"We  are  silting  in  Hopkins  and 
refusing  to  eat  until  the  trustees 
take  action  on  our  proposals," 
Anita  Brooks  '81  stated  Friday, 
"because  the  oppression  of 
blacks  in  South  Africa  is  real, 
because  Williams  has  had  two 
years  to  implement  its 
investment  policy  and  has  done 
little  beyond  voting  proxies,  .  .  . 
and  because  there  comes  a  time 
when  people  have  to  begin  acting 
on  their  convictions  in  a 
responsible  way. 

"The  fond  is  not  important.  The 
important  thing  is  that  they  take 
us       seriously,"       she       said. 

Brooks  and  Stu  Massad  '80 
began  their  strike  at  11:00  p.m. 
Thursday  night,  following  a 
meeting. with  three  members  of 
the  Trustee  Financial  Committee 
in  Grey  lock.  They  ended  it  at  4:00 
p.m.  Saturday,  after  the  group 
received  a  letter  from  Financial 
Committee  Chairman  Charles 
Mott  that  announced  the  trustees' 
agreement  to  not  use  "the  deposit 
facilities  of  banks  which  make 
loans  to  the  South  African 
government,"  a  step  which 
WAAC  claimed  "approximates 
one  of  the  students'  tliree 
proposals  presented  Thursday 
night." 

Mott  also  promised  prompt 
action  on  a  proposal  to  sell  the 
College's  slock  in  Newmont 
Mining  Corporation.  WAAC's 
third  proposal,  to  send  students  to 
an  IBM  shareholders  meeting  to 
read  a  statement  in  favor  of  a 
proxy  resolution,  was  rejected. 

Williams'  investment  policy 
adopted  in  1978  states  that 
"intransigent  refusal  of  a 
company  to  make  reasonable 
efforts"  towards  such  goals 
"may  be  the  basis  of  a  decision  to 


sell  the  stock  of  that  company." 
"All  we're  asking  them  to  do  is 
to  implement  their  own 
investment  policy,"  Brooks 
explained.  "The  purpose  of  the 
strike  is  to  put  a  time  limit  on 
their  coming  to  a  decision." 

The  proposal  to  sell  Newmont 
stock  was  referred  to  the 
Advisory  Commitle  on 
Shareholder  Kesponsibi  lit  ies 
(ACSR),  which  met  last  night. 
The  trustees  were  supposed  to 
act  on  any  decision  to  sell  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"We  are  ending  the  strike  in 
•good  faith,"  Brooks  said 
Saturday  night.  "Now  that  we're 
going  through  the  process  and 
procedure,  we  hope  they  will 
respond.  If  the  trustees  don't  go 
along      with      the      Advisory 


Committee's  recommendation 
we'll  do  some  more  talking." 

The  strikers  are  convinced  that 
the  trustees  would  not  have  acted 
if  WAAC  had  not  pressured  them. 

"Many  people  are  regarding 
this  as  an  extreme  act  of 
coercion,"  Massad  asserted. 
"But  the  proposals  would  have  all 
been  dismissed  if  it  had  not  been 
lor  the  strike  and  the  numbers  of 
people  who  turned  out  this 
weekend." 

Some  trustees  disagreed.  "I 
don't  feel  like  it  is  coercion," 
Preston  Parrish  said.  "But  I  do 
have  an  adverse  reaction  to  all 
this." 

President  Chandler  released  a 
letter  last  Friday  that  related  the 
progress  of  the  Advisory 
Continued  on  Page? 


Friday's  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition  rally  drew  a  crowd  of  over  one  hundred  people. 


(Buckner) 


Trustees  vote  on  two  proposals 


by  Steve  Wlllard 

The  trustees  announced 
Saturday  their  acceptance  of  a 
proposal  not  to  place  deposits  in 
financial  institutions  which 
violate  the  guidelines  the  trustees 
have  set  for  loans  to  South  Africa 
but  voted  down  a  proposal  to  send 
a  student  to  the  IBM 
shareholders      meeting.     The 


trustees  delayed  consideration  on 
student  proposals  for  divestiture 
from  Newmont  Mining  and  the 
creation  of  a  student  trustee. 

The  proposal  was  initially 
made  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Shareholder  Responsibility, 
which  asked  that  this  action  be 
taken  according  to  a  statement  of 
principles  issued  by  the  trustees 


Gay  speaker  condemns  discrimination 


by  Eric  Schmitt 

Urging  gay  men  and  women  to 
cast  off  their  shame  and  stand  up 
against  society's  discrimination, 
Leonard  P.  Matlovich,  outspoken 
gay  rights  activist,  delivered  an 
emotion-packed  speech  to  a  large 
audience  in  Jesup  Hall  Tuesday 
evening. 


Gay  Rights  activist  'Leonard  P. 
Matlovich  spoke  to  a  Jesup  Hall 
audience  Tuesday  niglit. 

(Buckner) 


Matlovich,  the  .'Je-year-old 
former  Air  Force  sergeant,  who 
was  discharged  in  1975  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  admitted 
homosexuality,  began  his 
presentation  by  walking  through 
the  audience  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  promising  to 
expose  all  the  homosexuals 
present. 

"I  never  point  to  anyone,"  the 
slim,  mustaehed  Matlovich  said 
upon  conclusion,  "because 
obviously  I  can't  tell.  But  I 
wanted  all  of  you  to  feel  for  just  a 
few  minutes  what  all  gay  men 
and  lesbians  feel  every  minute, 
every  hour,  every  day  of  their 
lives." 

Matlovich's  demonstration  and 
anecdotes,  interspersed 
throughout  the  speech,  attempted 
to  dispel  the  myths  and 
stereotypes  associated  with 
homosexuality  ("Every  gay  can 
cook,  right?  Last  time  I  made 
Koolaid  I  burned  the  pot"). 

The  delivery  effectively  melted 
the  nervous  tension  that  hung 
lr(r/.en  over  the  audience  at  the 
beginning  of  the  presentation. 


Matlovich  made  the  transition 
to  rousing  militant  halfway 
through  his  speech,  charging  the 
auditorium  with  electrical 
oratory. 

Matlovich  compared  the  gay 
rights  movement  to  the  blacks'  in 
the  1960's,  but  added  that  the 
gays'  ideal  is  greater  than  Martin 
Luther  King's  "dream",  because 
"we  span  black  and  white,  male 
and   female,    Moslem    and    Jew 

Appealing  to  gays  to  show 
their  pride,  Matlovich  exhorted, 
"As  long  as  you  believe  you're 
less  than  society,  you'll  allow 
discrimination.  When  will  you 
stand  up  and  say  'no  more'  to 
society? 

"Discrimination  anywhere," 
he  warned  the  entir^  room,  "is 
discrimination  everywhere." 

Throughout  the  speech, 
Matlovich  attempted  to  bring  the 
audience  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  ordeal  he 
went  through  by  candidly 
relating  his  personal 

background. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Stu  Massad  '80  discusses  the  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition's  plan  of  action 
before  a  Hopkins  Hall  audience  Thursday  night.  (Buckner) 

Feminists 
pan  porn 

by  DaveSteakley 

About  forty  sign-carrying, 
chanting  teniinist  Williams 
students  demonstrated  last 
Tuesday  in  front  of  Images 
Cinema  on  Spring  Street.  The 
picketers  protested  the  showing 
of  "Natural  Lampon's"  "Frat 
House." 

Images  manager  Black 
McClenachan  said  179  movie- 
goers crossed  the  picket  line  for 
the  first  showing  of  the  X-rated 
film  at  7  p.m.  This  number  was'a 
higher  turnout  than  usual,  he 
said. 

The  second  showing  of  the  film 
attracted  about  thirty  fewer  than 
the  first  showing,  which 
corresponded  to  a  smaller 
turnout  of  picketers. 

The  feminists  changed  tactics 
for  the  protest  of  the  9  p.m. 
showing.  After  Laurie  Horkitz  '83 
objected  to  the  chanting  and 
shouting,  the  picketers  marched 
silently  in  front  of  Images. 

Horkitz  argued  forcibly  with 
Cora  Yang  '80  that  the  shouting 
engendered  dehumanizing 
treatment,  which  is  exactly  what 
the  feminists  were  marching 
against. 

According  to  the  students 
involved  in  the  protest,  such  films 
as  "Frat  House"  are  a  cause  of 
violence  against  women. 

Images  owner  George  Mansour 
denied  charges  by  the  feminists 
that  pornographic  films  are 
linked  to  violence  against 
women.  He  cited  a  report 
submitted  lo  former  President 
Nixon  which  concluded  that 
pornography  has  a  negligible 
Continued  on  Page  6 


two  years  ago.  That  policy  states 
that  "intransigent  refusal  of  a 
company  to  make  reasonable 
efforts"  towards  such  goals 
"may  be  the  basis  of  a  decision  to 
sell  the  stock  of  that  company." 

On  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
shares  of  Newmont  Mining  held 
by  the  College,  Charles  Moll, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Commiltee,  announced  thai  the 
trustees  will  act  on  the  proposal 
only  after  receiving  a 
recommendation  from  the 
Shareholder  Advisory 
Committee.  The  ACSR  met  lo 
discuss  this  issue  on  Monday 
night. 

Molt  emphasized,  however, 
that  "this  (decision  on  Newmont) 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  by  the 
trustees  and  the  Finance 
Committee  who  must  take  into 
strong  consideration  our 
fiduciary  responsibility  for  the 
financial  management  of  the 
College's  endowment  as  well  as 
the  considerations  relating  to  the 
social  implications  of  Newmont 
Mining's  business  practices." 

The  trustees  dismissed  any 
public  statement  by  the  College 
at  an  IBM  shareholders 
meeting  as  "inappropriate  for 
the  College." 

"Public  statements,"  said 
Mott,  "run  the  risk  of  politicizing 
the  College  and  making  it  an 
instrument  for  social  change  in 
ways  apart  from  its  basic  mission 
as   an   educational    institution." 

He  cited  President  Chandler's 
1978  statement  on  the  issue  which 
said  "...  a  line  has  to  be  drawn 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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A  question  of  propriety 

Thursday  nij^ht  the  Williams  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition  [W  A  AC]  presented 
ihrcc  proposals  lo  the  trustees.  The  first  ur)^ed  divestiture  of  the  College  's  stock  in 
Newmont  Mining  Corporation.  The  second  asked  the  Colic f;e  not  to  place  deposits 
or  hold  other  short  term  debt  obligations  with  hanks  that  lend  to  South  Africa.  The 
final  proposal  called  for  sendinf^  a  student  to  the  April  28  IBM  stockholders  ' 
meeting  in  support  of  a  proxy  resolution. 

When  the  trustees  reached  no  final  decisions  on  the  proposals  that  night,  two 
student  members  of  the  WAAC  began  a  hunger  strike.  It  lasted  until  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  they  learned  the  trustees  had  agreed  to  the  second  proposal,  vetoed 
the  third  and  referred  the  Newmont  question  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility  for  immediate  action. 

The  co-editors  of  the  RECORD,  as  well  as  the  five  other  members  of  the 
editorial  board,  are  split  on  the  question  of  the  hunger  strike  's  appropriateness. 
Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  week-end's  events,  we  felt  we  could  not  let 
personal  disagreements  prevent  editorial  discussion  of  the  issue.  For  this  reason  we 
are  presenting  two  opposing  viewpoints.  We  feel  both  make  responsible  arguments. 


TANGENTS 


by  Grodzins 


"Thoughtful" 


"Unreasonable"- 


WAAC's  hunger  strike  made  the 
trustees  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It 
asked  them,  and  the  entire 
student  body,  to  think  seriously 
about  apartheid  and  about  the 
College's  connection  to  apartheid. 
It  brought  the  important  issue  of 
investment  responsibility  once 
again  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Williams  community. 

The  strike  was  not  an  attempt  at 
coercion,  nor  was  it 
sensationalism.  All  it  asked  for 
was  serious  consideration  of  the 
three  WAAC  proposals.  When  the 
trustees  gave  the  proposals  that 
consideration,  even  though  they 
rejected  proposal  three  and  sent 
the  first  back  to  the  ACSR, 
the  strikers  ended  their  fast. 

All  the  strike  "coerced"  the 
trustees  into  doing  was  not 
postponing  decisions. 

The  WAAC  has  every  right  to 
be  tired  of  waiting.  The  issue  of 
divestiture  has  been  around  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  years; 
still  the  trustees  plead  ignorance 
and  say  the  question  is  "new"  to 
them.  The  ACSR  has  been 
plagued  by  inaction;  it  is 
reluctant  to  recommend  any 
actions  that  might  disagree  with 
trustee  wishes,  and  spends  much 
of  its  time  worrying  about  the 
wording  of  various  shareholder 
resolutions.  The  "established 
channels"  for  action  have  failed. 

The  strike  was  a  last  resort,  a 
necessary  dramatization  of  the 
failure  of  the  established 
channels.  It  was  a  thoughtful  and 
serious  demonstration  of  con- 
viction. 

The  WAAC  must  now  show  its 
commitment  by  working  to 
reconstruct  the  established 
channels  for  communication  and 
action  that  have  broken  down. 

We  hope  the  trustees  will 
continue  to  take  the  WAAC  and  its 
proposals  seriously.  Such  drastic 
action  should  not  have  to  occur 
again. 


There  was  no  need  for  a  hunger 
strike 

Granted,  the  WAAC  had  first 
tried  to  work  through  the 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility.  But 
the  ACSR,  caught  up  in  internal 
politics,  moved  too  slowly  to  suit 
the  WAAC. 

And  granted,  previous 
encounters  with  the  trustees  had 
shown  both  groups  to  be 
inflexible. 

But  the  meeting  last  Thursday 
was  different.  It  was  serious, 
informative,  and  productive. 
After  over  two  hours  of 
discussion,  the  trustees  indicated 
that  they  would  accept  the  second 
proposal  and  reject  the  third. 
They  postponed  a  decision 
regarding  Newmont  Mining 
pending  more  complete  evidence 
and  discussion.  The  hunger  strike 
began. 

Two  days  later,  the  trustees  put 
their  statements  of  Thursday 
night  into  effect.  The  hunger 
strike  ended.  The  trustees' 
positions  remained  unchanged  by 
the  strike.  Why  then  did  the 
students  start  it  in  the  first  place? 

The  WAAC  wanted  to  be  taken 
seriously.  This  the  70  WAAC 
members  demonstrated  by 
presenting  a  well-organized  and 
documented  presentation.  They 
had  made  their  point. 

Not  only  was  the  hunger  strike 
unnecessary,  it  was  wrong.  It  put 
unfair  pressure  on  the  trustees.  It 
rejected  rational  discussion  in 
favor  of  sensationalism.  The 
strikers  attempted  to  coerce  the 
trustees  with  the  threat  of 
widespread  adverse  publicity. 

While  we  may  applaud  the 
WAAC  for  the  depth  of  its 
commitment,  we  must  deplore 
their  unreasonable  tactics.  Such 
actions  should  not  be  encouraged 
in  the  future. 
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LETTERS 


Sit-in  explained 


To  the  editor: 

We  want  lo  explain  why  we  did  what  we 
did.  We  ended  our  sit-in  and  hunger  strike 
because  we  felt  we  were  successful  in 
achieving  our  objectives.  First,  the 
trustees  finally  took  us  seriously  and 
committed  themselves  to  taking  action  on 
two  of  our  three  proposals,  which  we 
firmly  believe  would  not  have  happened 
otherwise.  Second,  the  continuing 
oppression  of  the  black  majority  in  South 
Africa  was  brought  to  light.  Third,  we 
were  able  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  the  issue  in  a  way  that 
was  non-violent  and  did  not  disrupt  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  College.  Wewere 
successful  because  550  students  and  43 
faculty  signed  petitions,  and  because  a 
committed  group  of  50-75  student,  faculty 
and  staff  supporters  cared  enough  to 
attend  rallies,  calmly  pressure  trustees, 
and  to  come  by  Hopkins  to  see  how  we 
were  doing.  However,  the  end  of  our  sit-in 
and  hunger  strike  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
our  pressure  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  trustees  lo  carry  out  the  college's 
responsibilities  as  an  ethical  investor,  nor 
does  it  mean  an  end  to  our  efforts  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  and  to  provide  whatever  material 
aid  we  can  for  the  victims  of  apartheid. 
We  hope  that  everyone  who  supported  us 
realizes  that  together  we  all  have 
accomplished  some  limited  but  important 
goals. 

Thank  you, 

Anita  Brooks  '81,  for 

the  Williams  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 


Here  for  academics 

To  the  editors: 

There's  an  interesting  focus  lo  Priscilla 
Cohen's  editorial  (Record,  April  15)  on  the 
problems  of  faculty-student  interaction  at 
Williams.  She  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  of 
free  lunches,  the  Tuesday  teas,  those 
legendary  guest  meals,  and  possible 
student-faculty  Softball  games. 

Well,  why  not?— Iho'  admittedly  most  of 
us  faculty  folk  are  so-so  Softball  players  at 
best.  One  thing  we're  paid  to  do  here, 
however,  Is  to  have  a  few  facts  handy, 
entertain  a  few  ideas,  keep  a  sizeable  store 
of  witty  phrases  applicable  to,  oh,  say, 
George  Eliot,  Ezra  Pound,  medieval  love 
poetry,  South  American  Indians,  Mozart's 
operas,  Miles  Davis,  Cold  War  politics, 
Cubism,  the  rise  of  Fascism,  the  crisis  in 
the  auto  industry,  Kantian  esthetics, 
French  structuralism,  neo-Marxism, 
Magrilte,  Schoenberg,  Durkheim,  the  rise 
of  conglomerates,  the  decline  of  the 
Northeast  economy,  new  German  movies, 
I'lic  m>  Blows,  Watergate  and  Vietnam, 
the  European  Left,  the  Ninth  Symphony 
(Beethoven's  or  Mahler's),  Socrates,  the 
37  Renoirs  at  the  Clark,  the  fine  films  at 
Images  and  Reel  Vintage,  Scott  Joplin, 


Thomas  Pynchon,  problems  in  NATO,  the 
Japanese  challenge,  Nicaragua,  energy 
waste,  Rousseau,  Twelfth  Night  ...  to 
list  just  a  few  items  from  the  top  of  my 
head  (and  restrict  myself  mostly  to  the 
North  Side  of  Route  2).  We'd  make 
disappointing  company  for  softball,  I 
think,  but  we  can  at  least  bandy  the  other 
stuff  around  when  asked  to.  I  offer  this  as  a 
footnote  to  Cohen's  troubled  article,  where 
I  couldn't  find  mention  of  these  types  of 
topics. 

Williams  of  course  is  a  liberal  arts 
college,  highly  regarded  for  its  academic 
excellence,  whose  business  is  to  make  the 
above  available  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
and  whose  many  bright  students  surely 
must  share  in  these  sorts  of  interests  and 
concerns.  So  the  most  recommendable 
basis  for  student-faculty  interaction  is  to 
talk  freely  about  those  cultural,  political 
philosophical,  and  artistic  things  we  all 
have  in  common.  After  all,  that's  what 
we're  here  for,  isn't  it'? 

Sincerely, 

GeneBell-Villada 

Assistant  Professor 


Nice  opinions 


To  the  editor: 

When  I  first  read  Larry  Fuchser's  "A 
Look  at  Williams"  (April  15),  I  was 
terribly  distressed.  I  mean,  hey!,  you're 
talking  about  me,  about  us  students.  I  got 
the  distinct  impression  that  Mr.  Fuchser 
might  be  accusing  me  of  something. 

So,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter 
saying  that  he  was  wrong.  But,  when  I  sat 
down  to  write,  I  started  thinking.  He  does 
sort  of  have  a  point,  I  think,  and,  well,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  opinions.  I  really  wouldn't 
want  to  start  an  argument,  or  seem  rude 
by  disagreeing.  And,  I  thought,  if  I 
disagreed  I  might  have  to  prove  my 
arguments.  I  might  have  to  make  waves, 
and  I  sure  don't  want  to  do  that. 

So,  all  in  all,  I  think  Mr.  Fuchser's 
opinions  were  interesting,  and  nothing  for 
me  to  be  alarmed  at,  and  actually  rather 
nice. 

Duffy  Graham '83 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Correction 

The  first  choices  for  the  five 

hous 

ing 

groups   In    1978  should    have 

read 

as 

follows; 

Berkshire  Quad 

23 

Dodd-Tyler 

124 

Greylock 

231 

Mission  Park 

29 

Row  Houses 

72 
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Environmental  quality  has  improved  overall 


liv  Willi<iin  Muuiiiaw 

Earth  Day  1970  was  an  exciting  time  for 
those  concerned  about  the  natural  and 
liunuin  environment.  The  separate, 
traditional  threads  of  wilderness  and 
wildlife  preservation,  utilitarian  resource 
conservation,  and  occupational  health 
protection  merged  into  the  new 
environmental  movement,  and  the  science 
of  ecology  became  its  religion.  This 
obscure  branch  of  biology  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  interdependence  of  all 
living  organisms  provided  a  radically 
altered  perspective  from  which  to  view 
events  that  had  been  occurring  all  along. 

Pollution  was  not  new  in  1970,  but  our 
perception  of  it  and  attitudes  towards  it 
were.  There  was  a  realization  that  human 
health  and  well-being  were  tied  in  subtle 
ways  to  processes  in  the  biosphere,  and 
these  appeared  threatened  by  an 
increasing  human  population,  and  its 
technology.  There  was  a  sense  of  urgency 
fed  by  reports  such  as  Rachel  Carson's 
documentation  of  the  destruction  of  birds 
and  other  wildlife  by  pesticides,  the  fatal 
air  pollution  episodes  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
tragic  cases  of  the  thousands  of  limbless 
children  born  to  mothers  who  used  the 
drug  thalidomide.  The  inadvertent 
destruction  of  defenseless  nature  and  the 
calculated  devastation  of  nations  in 
Southeast  Asia  convinced  many  that  the 
technology  that  had  brought  us  our  high 
standard  of  living  was  out  of  control.  These 
events,  combined  with  a  real  sense  of 
disillusionment  over  our  national 
priorities  and  the  superficiality  of  our 
consumer  society  with  its  rampant 
materialism,  produced  a  remarkably 
durable  and  broad-based  environmental 
constituency. 

Responding  to  the  increased  pressure 
from  this  group,  legislators  enacted  scores 
of  new  laws  during  the  1970's  and  created 
new  agencies  to  enforce  them.  Whether 
one  feels  we  have  successfully  arrested  the 
decline  in  environmental  quality  and 
prevented  new  problems  from  arising 
depends  upon  one's  point  of  view.  Despite 
an  increase  of  some  30  million  people  since 
1970,  the  addition  of  millions  of  cars, 
expanded  industrial  production,  increased 
energy  consumption,  and  greater 
economic  activity,  there  isnoquestion  that 
there  have  been  overall  improvements  in 
environmental  quality. 

The  deterioration  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
being  reversed,  Los  Angeles  has  fewer 
days  of  smog  a  year,  and  the  Hoosac  River 
flows  cleaner  through  Williamstown.  The 
paint  no  longer  peels  from  cars  or  turns 
black  on  people's  homes  in  industrial 
areas.  Workers  are  less  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  high  doses  of  carcinogenic 
chemicals  in  the  workplace.  Persistent 
pesticides  are  no  longer  sprayed 
indiscriminately  over  the  countryside,  and 
some  threatened  wildlife,  such  as  the 
pelican,  the  osprey,  and  the  eagle,  have 
begun  to  recover  from  their  earlier 
decimated  numbers.  To  me  these  are 
impressive  accomplishments,  and  if  they 
seem  modest,  one  only  needs  think  of  the 
severity  of  the  problems  we  would  have 
now  had  we  done  nothing. 

The  successes  of  the  environmental 
programs  enacted  so  far  have  carried 
within  them  the  seeds  of  criticism  now 
levelled  against  them.  Many  have  been 
disappointed  that  more  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Most  fail  to  realize  the 
enormous  change  in  thinking,  the  shift  in 
capital  resources,  and  the  time  necessary 
to  develop  and  construct  pollution 
abatement  technologies.  Since  we  are  still 


at  the  stage  where  we  are  patching  up  old 
technologies  that  were  never  designed  to 
lx>  environmentally  sound,  this  process 
has  been  expensive  and  has  not  always 
been  highly  effective. 

The  current  debate  over  the  trade-offs 
between  low  pollution  and  fuel  efficiency 
in  automobiles  is  an  issue  only  because  of  a 
reluctance  to  move  to  newer  technologies 
like  Honda's  startified  charge  engine 
which  is  designed  to  achieve  both  goals.  A 
second  area  of  disappointment  has  been 
the  continual  occurrence  of  technological 
failures  and  environmental  disasters 
despite  the  proliferation  of  environmental 
protection  laws  and  the  agencies  to 
enforce  them.  How  could  people  at  Love 
Canal,  for  example,  have  their  homes  and 
lives  disrupted  by  waste  toxic  chemicals? 

On  the  other  side,  the  internalizing  of 
environmental  costs  has  raised  the 
opposition  of  manufacturers  and  some 
consumers  to  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
business.  Others  charge  that  the  costs  of 
protecting  the  environment  are 
inflationary  and  impede  innovation,  and 
that  the  methods  are  not  cost-effective. 
Within  the  present  antiregulatory  climate 
with  its  call  for  less  government 
interference,  major  attempts  are  being 
made  to  revoke  many  of  the 
environmental  gains  of  the  past  decade. 

Interestingly,  the  public  does  not  seem 
to  be  buying  this  point  of  view.  Recent 
polls,  including  one  conducted  by  Union 
Carbide,  all  find  that  while  Americans 
want  less  government  regulation  overall, 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1  they  oppose  reducing 
programs  designed  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  What  the 
public  seems  to  feel  is  that  Adam  Smith's 
"Invisible  Hand"  has  failed  to  protect 
them  from  the  midnight  dumpers  of  toxic 
waste  and  others,  and  if  they  are  cynical 
about  government,  they  are  even  more 


distrustful  of  corporations  to  look  after 
their  health  and  protect  the  environment. 
What  will  be  the  direction  of 
environmental  concern  in  the  next 
decade'?  We  are  no  longer  considering 
environmental  protection  in  an  era  of 
abundance,  but  rather  in  what  Christopher 
Lasoh  calls  "The  Age  of  Diminishing 
Expectations,"  We  are  already  running 
into  the  energy-environment  conflict,  and 
crash  programs  to  develop  synthetic  fuels, 
convert  to  coal,  and  override 
environmental  controls  through  the 
establishment  of  an  Energy  Mobilization 
Board  are  realities  we  face  right  now.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  oil  is  in  short 
supply  as  much  because  of  foreign 
political  factors  as  it  is  because  of  our 
reduced  domestic  supply.  Similar 
shortages  are  bound  to  occur  with  other 
critical  materials,  such  as  copper  and 
aluminum,  which  are  needed  whether  we 
develop  solar  collectors  or  more  nuclear 
power  plants. 

There  will  be  enormous  pressures  to 
waive  environmental  protection  and 
"drain  America  first"  to  get  these 
resources.  If  we  really  have  become  a 
"Culture  of  Narcissism"  concerned  with 
self-satisfaction  and  material  acquisition, 
then  things  look  pretty  gloomy  for  the 
environment.  One  interesting  trend  that  I 
do  see  is  a  shift  in  the  justification  of 
environmental  protection.  While  some 
people  still  wish  to  save  the  whales,  there 
is  much  less  concern  with  protecting  the 
natural  environment  and  much  more  of  a 
concern  with  protecting  one's  own  health. 
Perhaps  this  type  of  self-interest  can  be 
channelled  into  protection  of  the 
environment. 

I  also  see  a  shift  in  an  era  of  limits  to 
more  cost-effective  environmental 
protection  control  strategies.  There  is  no 
point  in  cleaning  up  the  environment  in  the 


The  environment: 

past  and  future 


Professor  William  Moomaw 

most  expensive  way.  The  more  recent 
laws  allow  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
environmental  quality  standards  and  a 
greater  opportunity  is  given  for  industry  to 
come  up  with  innovative  solutions.  I 
foresee  a  greater  emphasis  in  the  future  on 
nontechnological  strategies  such  as  are 
now  occurring  in  the  energy  field,  e.g., 
conservation  and  improved  efficiency.  To 
the  extent  that  these  strategies  involve  the 
kind  of  collective  action  which  was  based 
on  the  ecological  model  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  they  are  likely  to  founder  on  the 
independent,  self-interested  "Looking  Out 
For  Number  One"  philosophy  of  the  1980's. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
we  are  no  longer  naive  about 
environmental  problems  in  the  way  we 
were  at  the  first  Earth  Day.  We  now 
recognize  which  kinds  of  chemicals 
concentrate  in  ecosystems  to  cause 
damage.  We  have  better  methods  for 
screening  chemicals  for  their 
carcinogenicity  and  other  toxic  properties. 
We  also  have  a  better  sense  of  what  kind  of 
questions  to  ask. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
imperfect  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  that  has  created  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  past  is  advancing.  We  are 
better  able  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
future  actions,  and  hopefully  prevent 
many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
challenge  in  the  next  decade  is  whether  we 
as  a  society  can  evaluate  competing 
claims  and  respond  rapidly  enough  to 
avoid  the  severe  problems  we  know  we  are 
capable  of  inflicting  on  ourselves. 


Nature:  more  forgiving  than  expected 


Scott  Lankford  '80 


by  Scolt  I.,ankford 

At  the  innocent  age  of  twelve  years  old,  I 
walked  out  on  a  stage  before  a  large 
audience,  stood  alone  in  front  of  the 
microphone,  and  sang  a  protest  song  I  had 
composed  to  honor  Earth  Day  1970. 
Despite  my  angelic  boy-soprano  voice,  the 
words  I  sang  were  so  sincerely  pessimistic 
that  the  whole  audience  fell  dead  silent. 

Sleep  my  child  and  Vll  tell  you  a  tale 

Of  a  wonderful  land  left  far  back  in  time, 

Yex   a    beautiful    world   Man    has    left   far 

behind. 
In  this  world  you  could  walk  for  hours  and 

hours 
And  never  see   another   human   being   all 

the  way. 
For   in    this   world  there    were   far   fewer 

people , 
With   room  for   things  called  grasses  and 

flowers. 

Behind  all  the  hope,  and  all  the  fanfare 
and  goodwill  and  sunshine  of  that  first 
Earth  Day  there  was  also  a  certain 
desperation— desperation  in  the  books  we 
read,  with  names  like  Silent  Spring  and 
The  Vanishing  Wilderness— desperations 
in  the  petitions  we  signed  addressed  to 
"Citizens  of  the  Polluted  Planet  Earth"— 
desperation  in  the  voices  of  adults  who  told 
us  with  utter  conviction  that  our 
generation  could  well  be  the  last  if  we  did 
not  take  heed,  if  we  would  not  change,  if  we 
could  not  repent.  The  Great  Lakes,  they 
said,  were  dying  if  not  dead,  and  the  great 
Sea  itself  would  be  sure  to  follow,  while  on 
land  our  food  was  being  poisoned,  our 
forests  were  being  raped,  and  our  lungs 
assaulted.  "Sixth  Graders  of  the  world. 
Arise!"  they  cried,  "For  on  you  the  weight 
of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies!" 


And  arise  we  did,  writing  songs,  burning 
rolls  of  dye-colored  bathroom  tissue, 
forcing  our  doubting  parents  to  buy  no- 
phosphate,  no-lead,  no-preservative  eco- 
commodities  whose  labels  were  hand- 
printed on  re-cycled  paper,  collecting 
great  mounds  of  beer  cans,  and  growing 
bean  sprouts  next  to  the  disposal  under  the 
kitchen  sink. 

When  I  was  told  thai  Earth  Day's  tenth 
anniversary  would  soon  be  coming  round, 
I  had  to  stop,  think  back,  remember.  Earth 
Day  .  .  .  how  quaint  .  .  .  wasn't  it  in 
April?  ...  or  was  it  May?  ...  I  sang  a 
little  song,  a  lullabye,  and  people  clapped 
.  .  .  balloons  with  green  stripped  ecology 
flags  swayed  in  the  breeze   .  .  . 

Only  when  I  remembered  the  words  to 
my  childish  doom  song  did  the  mists  of 
nostalgia  evaporate.  Looking  back  from 
1980,  it  is  far  too  easy  to  forget  one  crucial 
fact:  people  were  scared.  Nor  was  the 
terrible  seriousness  of  that  day  confined  to 
the  minds  of  well-indoctrinated  sixth 
grade  songwriters.  Radicals  threw  raw 
sewage  at  prominent  politicians  and  the 
apocalypse  seemed  near  at  hand.  Mankind 
placed  itself  on  the  endangered  species 
list. 

In  retrospect,  our  sense  of  proportion 
was  endangered  as  well.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  look  back  with  a  kind  of  self-satisfied 
contempt  on  the  various  hysterical 
warnings  of  the  limes,  on  the  eco-theatrics 
and  the  outright  lies.  Nature,  after  all,  has 
been  more  forgiving  than  we  expected. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  on  the  road  to 
recovery;  "not"  the  spring  is  not  silent  and 
the  ice  caps  have  not  melted;  the  ozone, 
praise  the  Lord,  remains  intact.  While 
Earth  Day  1970  had  a  groat  deal  to  do  with 
some  of  these  global  life  signs,  it  was  only 


one  small  battle  in  a  very  long  and  bitter 
war. 

My  aim  is  not  to  glorify  or  demean  Earth 
Day  1970.  Let  it  rest  in  peace.  This  is,  after 
all,  1980,  ten  years  and  one  hundred 
thousand  environmental  impact 
statements  later,  ten  years  too  late  to  go 
back  to  the  old  rah-rah-save-the-planet 
rhetoric,  ten  years  too  late  to  make  fun  of 
what  we  accomplished,  ten  years  too  late 
to  exaggerate  what  little  has  been  done. 
Earth  Day  1980  should  be,  must  be,  will  be 
a  far  different,  far  less  pompous  affair. 
Nostalgia  for  the  good  old  days  of  The 
Movement  will  get  nothing  done.  If  Earth 
Day  1980  is  to  have  any  real  effect  on  the 
coming  decade,  a  very  different  kind  of 
celebration  must  take  place.  We  must 
celebrate  not  folk-singing  sixth  graders 
but  grown  men  in  lab  coats  and  three  piece 
suits,  armed  with  facts  and  figures  and 
science  and  common  sense.  We  must 
celebrate  the  growing  conviction,  unheard 
of  ten  years  ago,  that  capitalism  and 
nature  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and 
drive  home  the  point  that  a  healthy  planet 
is  good  for  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
corporations  and  third  worlds  alike.  We 
must  celebrate  the  beauty  of  our  oldest 
National  Parks  and  our  newest  National 
Monuments,  celebrate  reborn  rivers  and 
reforested  hills,  and  work  to  see  that  from 
Central  Park  to  Alaska  we  will  never  lose 
the  joys  of  clean  and  open  space. 

Most  heartily  of  all,  we  must  celebrate 
the  happy  news  that  we  and  our  Earth  are 
still  alive,  despite  all  reports  to  the 
contrary,  and  do  our  best  to  keep  it  that 
way.  If  Earth  Day  1980  is  remembered  at 
all,  let  it  be  remembered  not  because  we 
made  grand  speeches  and  protests,  but 
because  we  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  do 
what  was  needful,  even  without  the  sword 
of  ecological  doom  waving  over  our  heads. 
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Behind  the  scenes 


Born  to  be  wild:  Members  of  the  Motorcycle  Club  (I.  to  r.),  Dave  Phalen  '81,  Bob  Wong  '81,  Cabby 
Tennis  '81,  James  Rouse  '81,  and  Sloane  Graff  '80  display  ttieir  bikes  and  tough  looks.         (  Buckner) 

Motorcyclists     start    club 


In  (iii'f^  Watchiiian 

In  the  coming  weeks,  as  tlie 
wealher  warms  up  and  we  move 
<)ut(ii)()i's,  a  new  organization  will 
be  making  ilseif  seen,  and 
especially,  heard,  on  the  campus 
of  Williams  College.  While  its 
membership  at  present  is  unable 
to  rival  that  ol  other  clubs,  the 
Williams  Motorcycle  Club, 
nevertheless  represents  one  of 
the  more  unique  campus  groups. 

'I'lie  club  was  conceived  by  two 
Willi, ims  seniors,  Dave  Phalen 
and  Sloane  Graff,  who  claim  to 
have  come  up  with  the  idea  last 
spring  after  noticing  quite  a  few 
motorcycles  on  campus.  They 
were  interested  in  seeking  some 
medium  through  which  these 
bike-owners  might  get  to  know 
one  another;  the  motorcycle  club 
was  formed  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
Ibis  purpose  in  mind.  In  addition, 
Graff  maintains  that  he  and 
Phalen  "saw  a  need  for 
intelligent  individuals  to  ride 
bikes." 

Through  the  organization  the 
members  will  be  encouraged  to 
share  iiifoimalion  on  motorcycle 
maintenance  and  repairs,  as  well 
as  on  preferred  biking  routes  in 
the  Berkshires.  Graff  hopes  to  set 
up  club  trips  in  the  future. 
Present  ideas  include  a  ride  up 
Mount  Greylock  and  perhaps  one 
to  Amherst.  Bob  Wong  '81, 
another  cyclist,  adds  that  the 
club's  members  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  help  out  those  who 
are  considering  buying  a  bike,  by 
[jroviding  information  on  prices, 
models,  and  engine  sizes. 

The  club  achieved  its  original 
pui'pose  of  getting  the  cyclists 
together  in  its  first  meeting  prior 
to  spring  break;  approximately 
fifteen  Williams  students  met  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  the  club, 
with  another  five  or  ten  students 
who  couldn't  make  it  to  the 
meeting  voicing  an  interest.  The 
club,  Graff  says,  will  not  charge 
its  members  any  dues,  although 
money  may  be  needed  to  pay  for 
the  club's  t-shirts  (suggested 
names  include  "Eph's  Angels" 
and  "the  Wongs").  Graff 
suggested  that  the  club  may 
sponsor  a  movie  (a  bike  movie,  of 
course)  to  raise  money  for  the  t- 
shirts  or  for  a  club  outing. 

Graff  expressed  his 

disappointment  at  the 

homogeneity  of  the  group  that 
showed  up  at  the  organizational 
meeting.  "There  were  no  faculty 
members,  no  townspeople,  no 
freshmen,  and  no  women,"  he 
said. 

Graff  said  he  fears  that  there 
may  be  potential  bikers  in  the 
community  who  haven't  shown 
interest  only  because  they  dislike 


the  image  that  is  put  forth  by  a 
bike  "club".  One  member 
suggested  that  no  women  have 
joined  because  "they  know  that 
the  guys  riding  the  bikes  like  the 
bikes  more  than  the  gills." 
Despite  this  possibility,  Graff 
insists  that  women  are  more  than 
welcome  to  join. 

What  kind  of  community  role 
will  the  motorcycle  club  play  in 
the  quiet  environment  of  "the 
Village  Beautiful"  Graff  feels 
the  group  will  try  to  steer  clear  of 
the  traditional  hell-raising  role  of 
a  motorcycle  club,  stating  that 
"we  don't  want  to  tangle  with  the 
administration." 

Nevertheless,  one  member 
claimed  that  non-biking  students 
"areafraidof  us  already."  As  far 
as  establishing  the  club's  turf, 
Graff  said  that  should  the  school 
be       invaded       bv       another 


motorcycle  gang,  the  Williams 
hikers  would  be  quick  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  school.  Graff 
also  foresees  the  club  outing  to 
Amherst  possibly  including  a 
rumble  with  the  Lord  Jeffs. 

All  of  the  members  interviewed 
stressed  that  the  club  is  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  any  aspect 
of  motorcycles,  although,  as 
Graff  put  it,  "if  you  have  a  bike  it 
helps  a  lot."  Graff  said  the  club 
would  play  down  the  traditional 
bike-club  role,  asserting  that 
"you  could  call  us  a  benevolent 
gang".  Others,  however,  seemed 
to  play  up  the  gang-image.  One 
member  claimed  to  be  a  cyclist 
because  he  liked  the  thrill  of 
"being  close  to  death".  Another 
added  that  bikes  are  much  more 
than  merely  a  means  of 
transportation;  '"they  are  a  way 
of  life." 


In  other    Ivory  Towers 


.Xnihcrst,  MA 

Security  officers  al  AMIIEKST 
College  confiscated  biiiwnies  at  a 
receiil  parly  held  at  the  faculty 
club.  The  brownies,  which  were 
part  of  the  refreshments  for  an 
evening  class  meeting,  were 
believed  to  contain  marijuana. 
One  student  interviewed  said  that 
the  subject  of  bringing  brownies 
had  come  up  in  class,  and  that  the 
professor  had  said  he  did  not 
want  to  know  what  would  he  in 
them. 

AMIIKKST  has  also  decided  to 
eliminate  all-male  fraternities, 
by  adopting  a  resolution  which 
bans  any  sex  discrimination  in 
college  housing.  The  president 
hopes  to  institute  a  computerized 
rush  system  to  eliminate  the 
"barbaric  procedures"  of  rush.  It 
is  probable  that  two  fraternities 
will  remain  all-male  next  year, 
however,  because  of  lack  of 
interest  among  women.  The 
Amherst  College  Council  has  also 
adopted  a  recommendation 
"which  includes  a  call  for  the 
Administration  to  consider 
means  of  abolishing  the  Amherst 
fraternity  .system,"  according  to 
the  AMHERST  STUDENT. 
Middlebury.  \  T. 

M1I)I)I,EBI'KY  faces  the 
prospect  of  losing  its  entire 
geography  department.  Upset  by 
the  College's  refusal  to  enlarge 
from  a  three-to  four-man  staff, 
and  by  what  they  see  as 
instability  in  the  future  of 
geography  at  Middlebury,  all  of 
the  professors  are  considering 
other  options  for  next  year. 
Swarllimoro.  PA 

Seniors  at  SWAKTIIMORE  are 
considering  a  boycott  of  caps  and 


gowns  at  graduation  to  protest 
the  actions  of  Cotrell  and 
Leonard,  the  company  who 
supplies  the  outfits.  This 
company  has  been  involved  for 
eight  months  in  a  dispute  with  the 
International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  over  unfair  labor 
practices.  According  to  the 
Swarthmore  PHOENIX,  the 
disputes  have  "centered  on 
allegations  that  working 
conditions  are  poor  and— more 
seriously— that  the  company  has 
denied  workers  union 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Kramer  vs.  Kramer: 
How  we  got  the  flick 


by  Karin  Keilt'l 

If  Brian  Hoberman  had  already 
seen  "Kramer  vs  Kramer,"  .300 
Williams  students  might  not  have 
been  so  lucky  to  see  the  movie 
here  this  Saturday  afternoon. 

Hoberman,  the  Williams  junior 
responsible  for  bringing  the 
picture  to  the  College,  was 
offered  the  choice  between 
"Kramer,"  "All  That  Jazz,"  and 
"The  Electric  Horseman." 

"Well,  I'd  seen  the  other 
movies,"  ho  recalled,  "so  I  asked 
for  'Kramer  vs.  Kramer.'  " 

Hoberman  had  discussed  the 
idea  of  having  a  lecture  on  the 
movie  business  earlier  this  year 
with  the  Lecture  Committee. 

"They  were  interested  in  doing 
some  highbrow  discussion  which 
I  didn't  think  as  many  Williams 
students  would  be  interested  in 
going  to,"  Hoberman  said. 

Hoberman  then  took  the  idea  to 
Francis  T.  Vincent,  a  Williams 
trustee  and  the  president  of 
Columbia  Pictures  Industries, 
Inc. 

"I  was  supposed  to  be  Vincent's 
extern  shadow  last  year  but  it  fell 
through,  so  I  had  met  him 
previously  and  he  remembered 
me   vaguely,"    Hoberman    said. 

"Vincent  was  not  only 
interested  in  coming  to  Williams 
but  also  suggested  bringing 
Candice  Bergen  to  speak  in  the 


evenmg,"  Hoberman  said. 
"Unfortunately,  Bergen  was 
slated  to  start  work  on  another 
movie  so  she  couldn't  come." 

Robert  Fergu.son,  Vincent's  top 
assistant,  agreed  to  give  an 
evening  lecture  on  the  marketing 
of  "Kramer  vs  Kramer."  He 
dined  beforehand  at  Goodrich 
House. 

"We  substituted  chicken  for 
one  of  our  usual  vegetarian 
dishes,"  revealed  one  resident  of 
Goodrich,  "because  Brian  was 
afraid  we'd  give  Mr.  Ferguson 
bean  sprouts  or  something." 

"It  didn't  matter  much;  he 
didn't  eat  any  of  the  chicken," 
she  added. 

"Maybe  he's  a  vegetarian'?" 
another  suggested. 

The  event  took  a  lot  of 
planning,  according  to 
Hoberman.  "It's  tough  to  get  up- 
front commitments  on  an  event 
like  this,"  Hoberman  said.  "We 
had  really  fortuitous  timing  with 
the  fact  that  the  Oscars  were 
right  before  the  showing  and  that 
Mr.  Vincent  had  to  be  at  Williams 
for  the  trustee  meeting." 

Hoberman  described 
arranging  the  event  as  "fun." 

"It  was  great  to  generate  so 
much  excitement  on  campus,"  he 
stated.  Tickets  for  the  event  were 
sold  out  in  two  hours.  There  were 
1000  requests  for  the  300  seats. 
Continued  on  page  6 


Marlies  Carruth  '80  (I.)  and  Andrea  Vail  '80  jog  relaxedly  on  South 
Street  at  the  beginning  of  the  popular  Gale  Road  loop.     (Buckner) 


Billsville  gives  joggers  variety 


by  Nancy  Geismar 

It's  spring  time,  "da  grass  has 
riz,"  so  get  on  your  running  shoes 
and  catch  some  rays  as  you  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  some 
exercise.  Williams  has  a  lot  going 
for  it,  and  locality  is  tops  on  the 
list.  Many  students  find  that 
running  releases  many  tensions 
of  daily  routine;  it's  fun;  it's  a 
goodway  to  see  other  people;  and 
it's  just  a  relaxing  way  to  enjoy 
the  spring  and  outdoors. 

There  are  many  running  loops 
around  campus  and  the  vicinity, 
with  a  variety  of  footing  from 
pavement  to  grass  to  mud,  and 
with  a  variety  of  ^elevations: 
anywhere  from  a  flat,  lazy  course 
to  a  more  challenging  "hill" 
workout.  But  no  matter  how 
energetic  you  are  feeling,  there  is 
the  "right"  course  for  you  on  any 
given  day. 

To  aid  new  joggers  with 
ambition  to  tackle  Williamstown 
in  running  shoes,  there  is  a 
"Joggers'  Edition"  of  Williams 


Running  Routes  and  Courses, 
researched  and  compiled  by 
Gary  James  and  Scott  Lutry.  In 
the  booklet,  the  authors  have 
included  loops  up  to 
approximately  five  miles  in 
length,  with  maps,  descriptions 
of  possible  hills  encountered, 
probable  footing, ■  and  any 
variations— both  longer  or 
shorter— on  the  basic  run. 

One  of  the  most  popular  runs  on 
campus  is  Gale  Road,  a  3.2  mile 
loop  (Lasell  Gym  and  back 
again).  Going  west  on  Main 
Street,  take  a  left  on  South  Street, 
left  on  Gale  Road,  and  left  on 
Route  43  back  to  campus.  It  is 
usually  possible  to  see  about 
twenty  other  runners  coming 
from  both  directions  on  any  given 
day.  The  route  is  rolling  with  only 
one  large  hill— and  that  can  be 
easily  overcome.  This  is  a  nice 
route,  too,  because  there  aren't 
many  cars,  except  on  Route  43. 

A  loop  almost  as  popular  as 
Gale,  especially  with  the  more 


ambitious,  is  Blair  Road— a  5.16 
mile  run— with  three  quick  hills, 
and  a  rewarding  view  from  the 
top.  As  James'  and  Lutry's  guide 
puts  it,  "The  hills  cane  be  deadly 
at  a  quick  pace,  but  worth  the 
effort  when  taking  in  the  view  at 
the  top!"  Blair  is  also  interesting 
since  the  footing  is  often  muddy, 
and  one  running  by  the  cow  fields 
on  either  side  cannot  help  but  feel 
as  if  he  is  running  in  the  fields.  Go 
south  on  Route  43,  left  on  Blair 
Road  which  becomes  Stratton 
Road,  then  left  on  Route  2  back  to 
campus.  Go  for  this  one  after 
conquering  Gale  and  you  will 
really  feel  that  you  have 
accomplished  something. 

For  the  days  when  you  feel 
your  energy  low,  and  yet  want  to 
do  something,  try  Bulkley  loop 
This  enjoyable  2.86  mile  run  has 
few  cars,  good  views,  and  a  few 
hills  to  "keep  things  interesting." 
The  hills  are  painless,  and  the  run 
is  over  before  you  realize  it  has 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Male    nudes   exhibit     at    Clark 


<      lll'f.'.---^  ^ 


by  I'etcr  Hodt;s<tn 

The  Clark  Art  Institute  has  on 
show  seventeen  prints  and 
drawings,  in  an  exhibit  entitled 
"The  Male  Nude".  The  exhibit, 
available  until  May  25,  features 
many  great  artists  such  as 
Rembrandt,  Durer,  Cezanne  and 
Seurat.  It  represents  a  time  span 
beginning  in  the  Renaissance  and 
continuing  up  to  1972. 

"Red  Figure  Stamnose  Vase", 
a  Greek  vase  of  490 B.C.,  is 
presented  as  an  introduction  and 
reference  to  the  Classical 
influence  on  the  theme  of  the 
male  nude.  The  Greek  influence 
was  twofold:  it  defined  a  style  of 
portrayal  that  should  idealize  the 
male  physique,  and  it  identified 
certain  motifs  in  which  this 
purpose  could  best  be  achieved. 
Those  motifs  present  in  this 
exhibit  consist  of  combat, 
revelry,  and  repose. 

A  print  entitled:  "The  Battle  of 
the  Naked  Men",  by  Pallaiuolo,  is 
a  perfect  observance  of  the 
Classical  tradition.  The  ten 
figures  are  actually  one  man, 
portrayed  in  various  combat 
positions.  This  allowed  the  artist 
a  multiple  glorification  of  the 
ideal  physique,  roused  by  the 
divine  spirit  of  Combat,  The 
facial  expressions  show  little 
variation:  they  are  stereotypes. 
This  style  of  idealization  causes 
the  figures  to  contain  no 
individual  human  emotion. 

In  his  "Nude  Man  Seated", 
Rembrandt  adds  to  the  Classical 
influence  the  Renaissance 
interest  in  geometric  proportion, 
as  well  as  his  unique  talents  in 
etching.  Depicted  in  the  shape  of 
an  acute  right-angled  triangle, 
Rembrandt  plays  with  light  and 
shading  to  give  the  nude  a  feeling 


of  contained  power.  This 
solidarity  of  form  in  repose  gives 
the  figure  a  strength  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Classical 
nude. 

"Bachus  Straddling  a  Barrell" 
(1872),  by  Jean-Louis-Ernest 
Maissonier,  represents  the  desire 
for  pleasure, .  made  glorious  by 
the  electrified  extension  of  the 
naked  body.  The  right  arm  holds 
aloft  the  cup  of  wine,  the  mouth 
gasps  for  the  gift  of  the  wine- 
spirit,  and  the  eyes  look 
heavenward  in  adoration  of  the 
god  that  made  life  so  beautiful. 

Not  all  of  the  pieces  in  this 
exhibit  exclude  life-like 
personality  from  their  depiction 
of  the  male  nude.  Durer's  "The 
Men's  Bath"  (1497)  presents  five 
individualized  men  in  various 
moods  of  relaxation.  One  man  is 
extremely  flabby  and  lethargic; 
he  sits  drinking  a  tankard  of  beer. 
The  man's  withdrawn  and 
haggard  eyes  give  him  a  tangible 
personality  that  is  nowhere 
present  in  Classical  figures. 
Durer  might  be  implying  that  the 
reality  of  human  form  holds  more 
interest  than  any  idealized 
figure. 

The  pieces  in  the  exhibit 
coincide  by  their  use  of  the  three 
motifs  of  combat,  revelry  and 
repose.  They  differ  in  their 
observance  of,  or  deviation  from 
the  Classical  tradition.  Anne- 
Claude-Philippe  de  Caylus' 
etching  of  "An  Antique  God 
(Copy  after  Michelangelo) 
typifies  in  extreme  the 
statuesque  muscularity  and  mass 
of  the  male  nude,  a  style 
perfected  by  Michelangelo. 

Georges  Seurat  reacted  against 
the    Classical    influence,    in    a 


drawing  entitled:  "Male  Nude 
Standing  with  Arms 

Outstretched"  ( 1877).  The  b<Kiy  is 
virtually  devoid  of  any  muscular 
fortitude.  Instead,  with  soft, 
rounded  strokes,  the  artist  effects 
a  more  earthly  and  recognizeable 
physique.  Frederick 
MacMonnies  creates  an  almost 
identical  figure,  with  the  addition 
of  a  personalized  facial 
composition  and  expression,  in 
an  effort  to  portray  the 
individual,  and  not  the  ideal. 

My  strongest  reaction  to  this 
exhibit  was  an  awareness  of  a 
hesitancy,  if  not  a  strong  desire 
among  the  artists,  to  avoid  a 
realism  and  intimacy  in  their 
depiction  of  the  male  nude.  Both 
in  motif  and  detail  are  the  figures 
idealized.  One  can  simply  accept 
this  as  an  example  of  the  power  of 
traditional  influence  in  Art.  But  if 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  theme  of 
the  male  nude  becomes  solely  an 
avenue  of  artistic  showmanship. 

Apart  from  a  few  of  the  pieces, 
there  seemed  to  exist  no  real 
spirit  or  humanity.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  sort  of  physical  intimacy 
which  we  at  Williams  have  been 
deemed  best  suited  for.  Quite 
simply,  "The  Male  Nude"  is  an 
exhibit  of  nice  Art. 


f6-f  ir> 


This  etching  by  Rembrandt  Is  featured  In  the  new  exhibition,  "The 
Male  Nude,"  on  view/  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute  In  Willlamstown 
through  May  25. 

Symphony  to  close  season 


The  Berkshire  Symphony  will 
close  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
season  with  a  concert  on  Friday, 
April  25,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Chapin 
Hall,  Williamstown.  Conductor 
Julius  Hegyi  will  lead  the 
orchestra  in  works  by  Mozart, 
Schumann,  and  Petrov. 

Jonathan  Hammond  '80,  who 
has  been  principal  clarinetist  in 


Clapton  lacks ,  Hunter  solid 


WELCOME  TO  THE  CLUB  (The 
laii  Hunter  Band 
with  IVIick  Ronson) 

JUST  ONE  NIGHT  (Eric 
Clapton) 

April  has  seen  the  release  of 
two  double-LP  live  sets  from 
veteran  rock  stars.  Lead 
guitarist  Eric  Clapton  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  past 
decade  trying  to  establish  an 
audience  for  himself  as  a  solo 
artist,  with  somewhat  thwarted 
success.  Former  Mott  the  Hoople 
guitarist  and  songwriter  Ian 
Hunter  has  been  engaged  in  a 
similar  activity  for  the  past  five 
years,  with  similarly  stunted 
results.  Each  intends  his  live 
release  to  engender  an 
excitement  thai  might  spread 
beyond  the  concert  arena. 

Clapton's  Just  One  Night, 
recorded    at    Tokyo's    Budokan 

MODERN  MUSIC 

Theatre,  is  a  very  evenly 
produced  package.  The 
musicianship  is  always  precise 
and  restrained,  if  not  overall  too 
inspired.  The  reaction  of  the 
Japanese  crowd,  as  compared 
with  the  standout  of  the  Budokan 
recordings,  Cheap  Trick's  Live  at 
Budokan  (1979)  is  decidedly 
subdued. 

This  under-enthusiasm  does 
not  stem  so  much  from  any 
weakness  of  playing  as  it  does 
from  the  overall  tone  of  Clapton's 
concert  setting.  On  Just  One 
Night,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  fast, 
beat-oriented  rockers.  Instead, 
the  guitarist  concentrates  his 
more  relaxed  affinities  for 
country-rock  shuffles  ("Lay 
Down  Sally,"  "Tulsa  Time")  and 
the  blues  ("Double  Trouble," 
"Early  In  the  Morning"). 


The  latter  emphasis  seems  to 
be  aimed  at  reinforcing  Clapton's 
earliest  premier  guitar  work  with 
John  Mayall's  Bluesbreakers  in 
the  mid-sixties.  While  Just  One 
Ni)jhl  contains  plenty  of  lengthy 
guitar  solos,  they  are  rarely 
played  with  (or  backed  by)  the 
intensity,  compactness,  and 
verve  which  marked  the  earlier 
records. 

There  are  few  legitimate 
"rockers"  included  here — two  J. 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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The  Internationally  famous  Chilean  music  group,  Intl-llllmani,  will 
appear  at  Williams  April  27  at  8:00  p.m.  In  Brooks-Rogers  Recital 
Hall.  The  group playsa  diverse  collection  of  Instruments  from  drums 
and  guitars  to  Indian  pan  pipes,  bringing  to  life  the  folk  culture  of 
Latin  America.  (Williams) 


4:a 


Williams  theatre  to  present  comedies 


Williamstheatre  will  present 
two  of  the  most  celebrated 
comedies  of  the  British  theatre, 
Oscar  Wilde's  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest"  and  Tom 
Stoppard's  "Travesties"  in 
rotating  repertory  as  its  spring 
productions  at  the  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre. 

"The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,"  Wilde's  supreme 
achievement  as  a  dramatist,  has 
long  been  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  English  comedy. 
Flashing  wit  and  sparkling 
wordplay  join  to  create  an 
uproarious  farce  of  mistaken 
identity,  peopled  by  some  of  the 
most  delightful  characters  ever 


created  for  the  stage. 

Tom  Stoppard,  the 

internationally  known  author  of 
"Jumpers"  and  "Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern  are  Dead," 
wrote  "Travesties"  in  1974  for  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company. 
Named  as  one  of  the  "ten  best 
plays  of  the  decade"  by  "Time" 
magazine,  this  Tony-award- 
winning  comedy  borrows  style, 
plot  and  characters  from  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest." 
At  the  same  time,  "Travesties" 
introduces  such  real-life  figures 
as  Lenin,  James  Joyce,  and  the 
Dadaist  poet  Tristan  Tzara,  to 
create  an  evening  that  combines 
parody,  political  history,  artistic 


debate    and    vaudeville    with 
extravagant  theatricality. 

The  plays  will  be  presented  on 
alternate  evenings  to  provide 
playgoers  with  the  rare 
opportunity  to  see  two  brilliant 
examples  of  modern  and  classic 
comedy  side  by  side.  "Earnest" 
will  be  performed  on  April  24,  26, 
and  May  2,  with  a  matinee  on 
May  3.  "Travesties"  will  be 
performed  on  April  25,  May  1  and 
3,  with  a  matinee  on  April  26. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Adams  Memorial 
Theatre  Box  Office  at  (413)  458- 
3023  between  12  and  5  p.m. 
weekdays. 


HOUSE  FOR  RENT 
A  barn  now  being  renovated  will  be 
available  for  next  academic  year. 
3  bedrooms,  2Vj  baths,  study, 
livingroom,  large  kitchen-dining 
room.  Situated  at  the  end  of  a  long 
driveway  on  a  quiet  (ot,  but  only  a 
minute's  walk  from  campus.  The 
building  will  be  heated  by  gas  and 
heavily  insulated,  so  it  will  be 
unusually  cheap  to  heat.  The  plan 
for  the  renovation  is  by  the  ar- 
chitects who  are  designing  the  new 
museum  addition  to  Lawrence 
Hall,  Moore-Grover-Harper. 
Suitable  for  three  people,  or  four  if 
study  is  used  as  a  bedroom.  S600  - 
month.  Call  458-9544  around  7  p.m. 
if  interested. 

Open  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun^ 


HANCOCK 

W  INN 

'■   vp  "/I  Candlelight  Dining 

K'    ,i{^        Continental  Cuisine 
~— ^    jfji  Open  Weekends 

P;~~TIj  .^    Reservations  Preferred 

7385873 

Route  43,  }  miles  south  of 

Jiminy  Peak  Ski  Area 

Hancock  Village 


the  Berkshire  Symphony  since 
his  freshman  year,  will  be  soloist 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  for  Clarinet 
and  Orchestra.  Hammond,  a  pre- 
med  student  who  comes  from 
New  Hope,  Pennsylvania, 
graduated  from  Council  Rock 
High  School  there,  earning  places 
in  the  All-State,  All-Eastern,  and 
All-American  High  School 
Orchestras.  He  spent  four 
summers  at  the  National  Music 
Camp  in  Interlochen,  Michigan, 
and  in  his  last  year  was  principal 

clarinet  in  the  High  School 
Division  orchestra.  He  plans  to 

continue  his  interest  in  music 
while  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

His  teacher  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  Anthony  Gigliotti,  first 
clarinetist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


Schumann's  Symphony  No.   1, 

familiarly  known  as  the  "Spring" 
Symphony,  written  by  the  early- 
nineteenth-century  German 
composer,  is  a  concert  favorite 
and  needs  no  introduction.  Andrei 
Petrov,  a  Soviet  composer  born 
in  1930,  has  several  ballets  among 
his  successful  compositions.  On 

Friday,  the  Berkshire  Symphony 
will  play  music  from  his  ballet, 
"The  Creation  of    the  World." 

Assisting  singers  will  be  drawn 
from  the  Williams  Choral 
Society. 


Les 
Pyrenees 


10%  Discount  with  ttiis 
coupon  tor  the  month  of 
April 

Queechy  Lake,  Canaan, 
New  York 

518-781  9994 

Dally  5-10:30 

Open  Thurs.,  FrI.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
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Porn    protested 


Continued  from  Page  1 
I'llcrl      on       vidk'ncf    diicclcd 
towards  women. 

The  marcluTs  slressed  thai 
Ihcy  do  not  favor  censorship. 
Elena  Bertoz/.i  '»:(  commented 
"We  aren't  here  to  keep  any  one 
out.  We  just  want  to  enhghlen 
them." 

Mansour  allirmed  the 
feminists'  rif^ht  to  picket  any  fihn 
they  choose.  "They  have  their 
right  to  picket,"  he  said,  "but  the 
patrons  have  a  right  to  see  these 
films,  if  they  choose." 

Students  watching  the 
demonstration  expressed 
opinions  in  the  same  vein. 

"Both  sides  are  expressing  a 
legitimate  point  of  view,"  Gary 
Poon  '81  stated,  "It  is  the  first 
amendment  at  work." 

Mansour,  a  Boston  resident, 
claimed  that  he  couldn't  let  the 
feminist  furor  affect  the 
scheduling  of  films  at  Images.  "I 
intend  to  keep  on  showing  these 
films  as  long  as  there's  demand 
for    them.    You    can't    let    such 


proti.;ls  alfect  you  so  easily." 

Asked  if  there  were  any  film  he 
would  refuse  to  show  Ix'cause  of 
its  suhject  matter,  Mansour 
named  the  film    "Cruising." 

Beitozzi  and  others  exhibited 
intent  to  continue  to  protest  films 
they  feel  degrade  women.  There 
have  iH'en  several  films  in  recent 
months  that  the  feminists 
objected  to,  but  Tuesday's  was 
the  first  to  prompt  a 
demonstration. 

"Kobin  Morgan  really  got  us 
together,"  Bertozzi  said, 
referring  to  the  recent  lecture  by 
Ms.  magazine  editor  Kobin 
Morgan.  "After  that,  we  had 
momentum." 

A  possible  explanation  for  the 
nmch  less  impressive  9  p.m. 
demonstration  was  the  heavy 
turn-out  of  those  participating  in 
the  marching  at  Leonard  P. 
Matlovich's  lecture  on  gay  rights. 
This  lecture  began  at  8:00  and 
didn't  end  until  well  after  the9:00 
showtime  at  Images. 


Polly  Morrow  '81  sang  songs  that  were  both  "earthy"  and  "down  to 
earth"  In  her  coffeehouse  performance  for  Earth  Day  Friday  night. 

(Buckner) 


Modern  Music  looks  at  Hunter,  Clapton 


continued  from  page  5 
J.  Cale  songs,  the  very  popular 
"Cocaine"  and  thesimi-forgotten 
1970  release,  "After  Midnight", 
being  the  only  possible 
exceptions— and  this  seems  to 
attest  to  Clapton's  desire  to  be 
considered  as  something  other 
than  an  outstanding  rave-up  lead 
guitarist.  But  his  arrangements 
and  his  band's  playing  are  too 
relaxed  (in  fact,  over-relaxed)  to 
make  this  live  set  a  particularly 
notable  venture. 

Ian  Hunter's  Welcome  to  the 
Club,  on  the  other  hand,  misses 
out  on  little  of  the  communal 


energy  provided  in  the  rock 
concert  context. 

Having  authored  a  peculiar, 
up-and-down  career.  Hunter 
constantly  seems  to  be  facing  a 
loss  of  public  recognition.  Just 
when  his  group  Mott  the  Hoople 
began  to  gain  serious  critical  and 
public  attention  with  the  release 
of  1973's  Mott,  things  began  to  tall 
apart  for  the  band.  Since  leaving 
the  group  a  few  years  later. 
Hunter  has  been  trying  to 
establish  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  rock  spotlight. 

That  place  almost  came  with 
last  year's  You're  Never  Alone 


With  a  Schizophrenic,  but  it 
appears  that  even  today  Hunter 
feels  his  true  recognition  to  be 
evading  him.  He  sings  in  the  very 
inspiring  ballad  from 

Schizophrenic  and  side  three  of 
the  new  record,  "MOVE  OVER 
•CAUSE  YOU'RE  STANDING  IN 
MY  LIGHT." 

On  Welcome  to  the  Club, 
Hunter  plays  and  sings  an 
abundance  of  real  rock  and  roll 
with  all  of  his  brash  charm.  While 
the  album  sometimes  seems  a 
little  hurried  and  musically 
crowded,  it  is  always  exciting 
and  fast-paced.  Hunter 
compatriot  Mick  Ronson  is  on 
hand  to  lend  some  of  his  finely- 
manipulated  lead  guitar.  Ronson 
is  a  superior  lead  player,  as  he 
showed  during  his  stints  with 
David  Bowie  in  the  early  and 
mid-seventies.  His  choppy  lead 
runs,  coupled  with  a  frequently 
lyrical  dexterity  make  him  an 
underheralded  rock  great. 

Ronson  and  Hunter  collaborate 
on  three  new  studio  tracks  which 
make  their  way  onto  the  album  as 
well.  And  while  a  generous 
portion  of  Mott  the  Hoople 
material  is  igfeluded  amongst  the 
live- selections,  Ian  and  his  band 
seem  more  at  home  with  the  solo 
(post-Mott)  material.  But 
perhaps  the  most  unexpected 
aspect  of  Welcome  to  the  Club  is 


that  Hunter,  a  confirmed  rocker, 
is  frequently  at  his  best  when  he 
performs  ballads,  as  both 
"Standin'  In  My  Light"  and  "I 
Wish  I  Was  Your  Mother"  will 
attest. 

The  real  standout  of  the  album, 
though,  is  another  ballad,  "Irene 
Wilde,"  which  along  with 
Ronson's  "Slaughter  On  Tenth 
A\enue,"  showcase  two  major 
rock  ,  talents  at  their  most 
nmsically  revealing. 

— Larry  Sisson 


'The  Shield' 
to  play 
Saturday 

The  Williams  Black  Student 
Union  will  present  Selaelo 
Maredi  and  his  newest  play  The 
Shield  this  Saturday  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Jesup  Auditorium.  Salaelo 
Maredi  is  a  critically  acclaimed 
Black  South  African  actor  and 
playwright  whose  previous 
Crossroads,  Uhlanga,  and 
Survival  with  the  Black 
Experimental  Theatre  Workshop 
in  South  Africa  all  have  been 
widely  received  and  accepted  as 
true  and  timely  theatrical 
expressions  of  black  sentiment 
and  mentality  in  South  Africa. 
However,  due  to  the  highly 
political  and  social  statements 
inherent  in  his  artistic 
representations,  Mr.  Maredi 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
self-imposed  exile  through  which 
he  has  found  the  freedom  to 
pursue  his  artistic  endeavors 
without  the  intimidation  of  the 
South  African  security  police. 

While  in  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Maredi 
has  written  several  new  plays, 
and  co-authored  the  widely 
acclaimed  production  Homeland 
which  won  the  Villager  Award  for 
excellence  and  the  Audeico  Black 
Theatre  Awards  for  Best 
Playwriting  and  Best  Dramatic 
Production. 

Mr.  Maredi  and  the  entire  cast 
of  The  Shield  will  speak  to  the 
members  of  the  audience 
immediately  after  the  completion 
of  the  play. 


Other  Ivory  towers— 


Guest  conductor  Russell  Focke  directed  the  Williams  Choral  Society 
with  orchestra  in  a  stunning  concert  of  Hummel,  Stravinsky,  and 
Vaughan  Williams  last  Saturday  Evening.  (Buckner) 

AAatlovich  urges  openness 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"I  grew  up  in  the  South  hating 
blacks,  hating  Jews,  and  hating 
gays,"  Mallovich  said.  "I  grew 
up  in  a  society  which  said  to  be 
gay  was  to  less  than  human.  In 
the  end  I  hated  myself." 

According  to  Mallovich,  for  the 
same  reason  blacks  dyed  their 
hair  and  skin  in  shame  of  what 
they  were,  gays  also  went  to 
extremes  to  keep  their  identity 
secret. 

Volunteering  for  active  duly  in 
Vietnam  in  1963  was  Matlovich's 
attempted  escape  from 
confronting  his  inner  feelings. 

Only  after  10  years  of  military 
service,  in  which  lime  he 
witnessed  "the  collapse  of  the 
armed  forces  because  of  racial 
strife,"  did  Mallovich  shed  his 
ullraconservalism  and  become  a 
"starry-eyed  liberal." 

His  battle  to  end  discrimination 
in  the  military  as  a  racial 
awareness  instructor  did  not 
extend  to  his  own  cause, 
however. 

"I    felt    like    a    hypocrite," 


Mallovich  said.  "I  would  tell  my 
military  students  to  get  involved 
but  I  wasn't  about  to  stand  up  for 
gay  rights." 

Mallovich,  in  an  impassioned 
voice,  described  how  he  wouldn't 
even  dare  to  look  at  a  gay  bar  in 
fear  of  someone  seeing  him.  To 
protect  himself,  he  was  always 
"the  first  to  start  cracking  faggol 
jokes." 

"I  was  living  my  life  for  people 
I  didn't  even  know,"  Mallovich 
said.  "I  was  horrified  what  the 
neighbors  of  my  parents  would 
think  if  they  knew  I  was  gay." 

Mallovich  survived  the 
pressure  inmiedialely  following 
his  public  disclosure  of  his 
homosexuality  and  agreed  to 
become  the  test  case  against  the 
Air  Force's  rule  barring 
homosexuals  from  serving  in  its 
ranks. 

In  December,  1978,  after 
numerous  hearings  and  lower 
court  rulings,  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  in  his  favor 
While  the  decision  mandated  the 
armed  forces  to  re-evaluate  their 


practice  of  automatically 
dismissing  homosexuals, 
Mallovich  said  the  military  still 
discharges  two  thousand  gay 
men  and  lesbians  a  year. 

To  Mallovich,  recipient  of  the 
Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart  and 
Meritorious  Service  medal  for 
distinguished  service  in  Vietnam, 
the  military's  ideals  represented 
supreme  irony. 

"In  the  military,  they  gave  me 
a  medal  for  killing  two  men  and  a 
discharge  for  loving  one,"  he 
said. 


Continued  from  Page  4 

representation."  Among  the 
schools  which  have  decided  to 
boycott  Cotrell  and  Leonard  are 
Brandeis,  Siena  College,  Hudson 
Valley  College,  and  SUNY  at 
Albany.  The  matter  will  be 
considered  at  Swarthmore  in  a 
senior  class  referendum. 

New  Haven,  CT 

YALE         is         considering 
reinstating  a  writing 

requirement  for  graduation.  A 
proposal  will  come  before  the 
College  Faculty  in  a  few  weeks. 
According  to  an  assistant 
English  professor,  "Yale  wants 
to  turn  out  graduates  who  can 
write  and  express  themselves 
well." 

According  to  an  earlier  article 
in    the    YALE    DAILY    NEWS, 

"Over  the  last  five  years,  ten 
percent  of  the  freshman  class,  or 
about  120students,  needed  to  take 
a  'pre-college  level  introductory 
writing  course,'  "One  freshman, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  Haven 
public  school  system,  revealed  to 
a  New  Haven  paper  that,  after 
graduating  fourth  in  his  high 
school  class,  he  was  still  not 
prepared  for  100-level  English 
courses  at  Yale.  He  claimed  that 
he  plans  to  avoid  any  courses  that 
involve  writing  in  his  next  three 


years  at  Yale. 

Hamillun,  NY 

COLGATE  is  considering 
instituting  some  sort  of  housing 
code,  due  to  concern  that 
students  living  off-campus  are 
not  receiving  adequate  service 
from  landlords.  The  College  is 
currently  unable  to  house  all  its 
students  on  campus,  which  has 
created  a  large  demand  for  the 
small  number  of  off-campus 
apartments  available.  According 
to  the  COLGATE  NEWS:  "The 
problems  consist  of  students 
living  in  substandard  housing, 
students  being  unable  to  get  their 
security  deposits  back  when  they 
move,  or  just  simply 
unreasonable  landlords."  One 
apartment  was  without  hot  water 
or  heat  for  two  weeks. 

Kramer  vs. 
Kramer 


Joggers  run  around 


Continued  from  Page  4 
begun.  So  try  this  one  when  you 
feel  a  little  lazy,  slow,  or 
unmotivated— you'll  be  glad 
when  you  get  up  to  see  the 
mountains  from  the  top.  Run 
north  on  Route  7,  take  a  left  on 
Bulkley,  a  left  at  Northwest  Hill, 
then  another  left  at  West  Main 
S*F€et  back  to  the  gym. 
These  are  only  three  of  some  of 


the  most  popular  runs  on 
campus.  There  are  many  more  in 
the  "Joggers  Edition,"  and  for 
the  fanatics  and  longer  distance 
runners,  a  running  route  guide 
can  be  obtained  which  includes 
runs  of  up  to  17  miles  in  length. 
Both  the  short  and  long  course 
booklets  can  be  obtained  in  the 
physical  education  office.  So  get 
out  and  enjoy  this  spring  by  fool! 


Continued  from  Page  4 
Assistant  Art  Professor  Ed 
Epping  designed  and  drew  the 
poster  for  the  event,  an  example 
of  which  is  now  in  the 
Williamsiana  collection. 

Hoberman,  whose  all-time 
favorite  movie  is  "Star  Wars,"  is 
aiming  for  a  career  in  movies 
himself.  The  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
resident  attended  high  school 
with  movie  stars'  children.  "I 
beat  up  Shaun  Cassidy  in  P.E. 
football  once,"  he  joked 

"A  lot  of  people  watch  movies 
without  knowing  what's  real  in 
them  and  what  isn't,"  Hoberman 
says.  "That's  why  it's  important 
that  they  know  more  about  them. 
The  more  they  know,  the  more 
intelligently  they  can  watch 
them." 
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California  country 

To  the  editor: 

Whoever  Chris  Head  is  I 
question  whether  he  has  ever 
lieen  to  Cahfornia.  His  account 
was  completely  inaccurate,  as 
evidenced  by  the  few  limes  he 
tried  to  show  his  mastery  of  the 
"native"  language  and  culture. 

First  of  all,  in  my  20  years  in 
southern  California,  I  have  never 
heard  of  Malibu  referred  to  as  " 
'bu".  It  is  like  calling  Bo  Derek 
'"rek":  It's  jusi  not  done. 

Second,  you  don't  "bag  rays". 
Bagging  rays  is  a  completely 
eastern  activity,  used  along  the 
New  York-Florida  trek.  Around 
L.A.  you  "catch"  rays  (if  you're 
male)  or  you  "layout"  (if  you  are 
predominately  female). 

Third,  no  one  "cruises"  Sunset 
Strip.  It  is  too  far  away  from 
areas  where  you  can  afford  to 
waste  the  gas.  Wednesday  night 
on  Van  Nuys  Blvd.  is  where  you 
cruise. 

Fourth,  although  motorized 
surfboards  were  marketed,  they 
were  never  feasible.  Instead, 
wind-surfing  (i.e.,  with  a  sail  on 
the  board)  is  what  became 
popular. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be 
noted  that  several  sociologists 
have  said  that  California  is  ten 
years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Read 
is  ten  years  behind. 

Respectfully,     JohiiSegar82 
Santa  Monica,  Ca. 

Elevator  energy  out 


To  the  editor:  (well,  actually, 
that's  only  a  form  of  address.  The 
real  object  of  this  diatribe  are 
moral  sloths,  insulate  rich,  and 
materialistic,  self-gratifying, 
pseudo-Republican,  pampered 
prep-school  types.  Please  note, 
however,  that  those  in  the 
opening  address  are  not 
necessarily  excluded  by  this 
distinction.  Good.  I  proceed.) 

Only  at  Williams.  Where  else 
have  my  limited  travels  revealed 
such  a  uniquely  two-faced 
response  to  an  important  issue? 
The  president  makes  an  urgent 
appeal  to  conserve  energy,  and 
our  students  1)  turn  off  lights  in 
their  dorms  by  the  score,  2)  save 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  worthy 
cause,  3)  pat  themselves  on  the 
back,  and  4)  trot  contentedly  off 
to  Sawyer  to  ride  the  elevator. 

Not  thai  jealousy  could  be  a 
factor  in  my  reaction,  as  I 
estimate  I  could  beat  anyone 
riding  that  tub  to  the  canteen  by 
running  downstairs  backwards 
with  my  hands  tied  to  my  ankles. 
This  has  merely  impressed  me  in 
the  last  few  months,  when  the 
discovery  that  most  pretty  ladies 
inhabit  the  third  floor  has 
provided  an  excellent  cover  for 
my  continuing  effort  to  convince 
the  world  I'm  studying.  But  what 
use  is  this  knowledge,  when 
traffic  from  the  elevator  matches 
or  outdoes  that  of  both  stairwells 
combined  every  hight?  Through 
the  blue  door  with  the  white 
wheelchair  sign  come  scores  of 
happy  people,  whose  only  visible 
physical  handicap  is  a  general 
evidence  of  surplus  weight, 
perhaps  connected  to  the  gooey- 
crunchy-fizzly  contents  of  their 
greedy  little  overweight  fingers, 

Nice  going,  dimwits. 

Not  wishing  to  imply  my  own 
hypocrisy  by  making  a  complaint 
about  the  noise  interferring  with 
studying,  and  having  long-since 
abandoned  any  hope  of  appealing 
to  reason  and  the  consequences  of 
all  energy  waste  for  future 
generations  (oh,  yeah  remember 
them?),  I  leave  such  arguments 
to  those  more  responsible  and 
optimistic  than  myself,  and 
instead  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
social   aesthetics.   "Out  of  my 


way,  scum,  you're  blocking  the 
view!" 

There,  now,  even  you  can 
understand  that,  can'l  you? 

Regards, 

"Fellini  in  the  Desert" 

Wm.  I>.  ilahn'81) 

Fostering  injustice 

To  the  editor: 

I  write  to  alert  the  Williams 
community  to  a  grave  injustice  in 
which  we  are  unknowingly 
participating.  Williams  College 
buys  its  caps  and  gowns  from 
Cotrell  and  Leonard,  a  company 
which  treats  its  workers  like 
objects,  like  parts  of  a  machine. 
This  fine  company: 
—has  no  pension  plan  for  its 
workers 

—pays  even  experienced 
employees  only  minimum  wages 
—gives  no  sick  pay 
— makes  no  contribution  to  the 
workers'  health  insurance  plan 
—runs  the  plant  with  no  fire 
escapes  and  holes  in  the  ceiling. 

The  workers  took  the  initiative 
in  approaching  the  International 
Ladies  Garment-Workers  Union 
+  ILGWU)  for  representation. 
Faced  with  totally  illegal  and 
nasty  opposition  from  the 
management,  the  workers  went 
on  strike  last  August  (Cotrell  and 
Leonard  promptly  hired  scabs) 
and  a  large  majority  are  still  out. 
ILGWU  has  filed  suit  against  the 
company  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  is  currently 
seeking  our  support  of  a  boycott 
which-  many  other  schools 
(including  Tufts,  UNH,  and 
Brandeis,  to  name  a  varied  few) 
have  joined.  Our  administration 
has  refused  to  unite  with  (his 
struggle  for  the  most  basic  level 
of  justice  in  the  workplace.  The 
students  and  faculty  of  our 
beloved  institution  must  inform 
the  administration  that  we  will 
not  acquiesce  in  this  obvious  case 
of  oppression.  Those  of  us  who 
feel  strongly  about  this  issue  are 
organizing  a  petition  drive  and  a 
proposal  for  a  College  Council 
resolution  to  show  "our" 
administrators  how  we  feel.  We 
will  kick  this  effort  off  with  a 
meeting  in  the  Ralhskellar 
tonight  at  8:30  in  which  a  striking 
worker  and  a  union 
representative  will  discuss  the 
issue  with  everyone  in  the  College 
community  who  believes  ethical 
concerns  should  be  a  major 
factor  in  determining  who  we  do 
business  with. 

Love,        . .       Andy  Levui  '82 

Verbal  abuse 

To  the  editor: 

It  is  now  April,  weather  is 
warmer,  and  clothes  are  fewer. 
However  nice  it  would  be  to  enjoy 
these  liberating  conditions,  many 
of  us  are  not  able  to  do  so  without 
being  subjected  to  degrading 
verbal— and  other  types  of— 
abuse  from  sexist  males.  To  be 
specific,  I  should  mention  that  in 
the  past  weekend,  two  different 
groups  (it  is  noteworthy  that 
these  people  were  a  collective, 
where  it  is  easier  to  forsake 
responsibility,  to  lose  one's 
identity  in  the  sense  of  group)  of 
men  have  exercised  their  right  of 
free  speech  to  degrade  me  and  to 
deny  my  humanity.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  think 
about  such  acts  in  association 
with  the  crime  of  pornography, 
protested  this  evening  at  Images 
on  Spring  St. 

In  dormitories,  classrooms, 
and  streets,  from  April  to 
September,  women  condition 
themselves  to  receiving  this 
abuse,  and  then  must  reaccustom 
themselves  to  such  offenses  after 
the  winter  hiatus.  A  commonly 
held  misconception  is  that  these 


remarks  are  compliments, 
flattering  the  recipient.  (The 
Spanish  even  have  a  special 
word,  "piropo,"  specifically 
applying  lo  such  unsolicited 
appraisal  of  females.)  This 
analysis  could  only  be  a  rotten 
joke.  I  have  Ix-en  subjected  lo 
abuse  when  I  was  sweaty  after 
running,  and  clearly  not  a 
candidate  for  such  courtly 
flattery. 

Like  pornography,  verbal 
abuse  dehumanizes  women  and 
men  by  degrading  sexuality, 
objectifying  women,  and  making 
men  into  passive,  ineffectual 
voyeurs.  I  suggest  that  women  be 
aware  thai  the  yearly  deluge  of 
abuse  is  starling.  Both  they  and 
feminist  males  might  try  lo  raise 
others'  consciousness  in  seeing 
that  this  offensiveness  is  more 
than  a  mundane  triviality, 
exaggerated  by  fanatics.  It  stems 
from  the  same  roots  of  human 
negation  as  does  porn.  In  ceasing 
to  degrade  others,  we  might  even 
start  lo  realize  our  own 
humanity. 

.lane  Kischberg  '72 

Nuclear  licensing 

To  the  editor: 

"Stand  up  and  be  counted  .  .  . 
the  nuclear  issue  is  not  just 
Middle! own's  problem;  it's  yours 
too."  These  arc  the  words  of 
Robert  Held,  mayor  of 
Middletown,  Pa.,  just  outside  of 
Harrisburg.  His  community  has 
learned  the  meaning  of  Nuclear 
power.  When  tlie  "impossible" 
accident  occurred  at  Three  Mile 
Island  over  a  year  ago, 
Washington  was  goaded  into 
some  kind  of  reaction  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  outcry, 
and  the  NRC  issued  its 
moratorium  on  the  licensing  of 
new  plants.  But  our  government 
seems  to  have  a  short  memory; 
although  the  problems  involving 
plant  safety  remain  substantially 
the  same,  the  NRC  began 
licensing  new  plants  this  last 
March— 14  are  scheduled  to  come 
on  line  in  the  next  two  years.  Of 
course,  what  has  happened  over 
the  past  year  is  that  the  normal 
machinery  of  Washington  has 
once  again  taken  control,  after 
momentarily  bowing  to  popular 
pressure.  The  powerful 
influences  of  the  nuclear 
industries  and  the  giant  energy 
corporations— the  nuclear 
lobby— are  once  more  setting 
national  energy  policy.  Unit  one 
on  TMI  will  go  back  into 
operation,  regardless  of  how 
many  more  babies  in  the 
Harrisburg  area  are  born  with 
hyperthyroid  conditions  this 
year,  and  regardless  of  what 
Middletown  residents  desire. 

All  of  this  will  happen, 
unless  people  once  again  put 
pressure  on  our  government.  The 
moratorium  was  a  sign  that 
Washington  will  respond  when 
pushed  hard  enough— when  the 
people  it  is  supposed  to  represent 
speak  together  in  a  strong,  united 
voice.  This  letter  is  a  call  for  your 
presence  in  Washington  on 
Saturday,  April  26,  to  join  in 
demanding  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  a  sane  energy 
policy  and  a  non-nuclear  future. 
Look  for  the  table  in  Baxter  Hall 
for  chartered  bus  information. 
Eban  Goodstcin  '82 
For  Students  United 
against  Nukes 

Misplaced  quotes 

To  the  editor: 

The  North  Adams  Transcript's 
coverage  of  the  Williams 
Feminist  Alliance's  anti- 
pornography  demonstration  at 
Images  Cinema  inaccurately 
presented  my  views  on  the  issue, 
and  I  would  like  to  clarify  them. 


The  first  point  to  emphasize  is 
that  I  was  quoted  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent;  I  certainly 
never  intended  to  go  public  on 
this  issue.  I  was  also  quoted  out  of 
context  and,  while  the  assertions 
attributed  to  me  are  technically 
accurate,  they  do  give  the  wrong 
impression. 

In  my  letter  to  Images  Cinema, 
I  deplored  the  depiction  of 
violence  against  women  in  some 
films.  No  mention  of  this  point 
was  made  in  the  Transcript.  The 
letter  did  make  the  point  that 
questions  about  pornography- 
erotica  are  complex  and  need 
deliberate  and  calm  analysis.  My 
essential  position,  however,  is 
one  of  support  for  the  W.F.A., 
even  though  1  may  disagree  on 
some  tactical  issues. 

I  think  it  difficult  at  best  to 
make  clear  distinctions  between 
"pornography"  and  "erotica." 
Domination  and  brulalization  of 
women  are  vile  themes  whether 
they  occur  in  sexually  explicit 
lilmsor  in  the  Hollywood  cinema. 
Certainly  I  would  applaud  any 
genre  which  stresses  mutuality, 
equality  and  affection,  and  I 
would  agree  with  the  W.F.A.  that 
the  issue  is  violence  and 
domination,  and  not  sexuality. 
However,  how  best  to  focus  this 
Issue  is  to  me  unclear. 

I  also  think  the  point  need  be 
made  that  many  feminist 
theorists  are  at  variance  with  the 
'anti-porn'  movement.  For 
example,  Deirdre  English  makes 
such  a  case  in  the  most  recent 
issue  of  Motlicr  .lones;  Lindsay 
Van  Gelder,  a  contributing  editor 
of  Ms.,  discusses  feminists  who 
enjoy  pornography 
sympathetically  in  the  February 
1980  issue;  Susan  Sontag  has 
claimed  that  sexually  explicit 
films  can  be  ways  in  which 
women  discover  their  own 
sexuality;  and  one  even  finds  in 
Our  Bodies,  Our  Selves  (revised 
edition,  page  60)  the 
recommendation  that  women  see 


pornographic  films  as  a  way  of 
learning  atout  their  own  bodies. 
In  short,  I  don't  think  my  position 
(which  admittedly  is  not 
thoroughly  formulated)  is 
essentially  "male,"  but  is  one 
advocated  by  some  prominent 
feminists. 

Finally,  I  would  request  an 
understanding  of  my 

embarrassment  at  my  personal 
letter  being  made  into  a  public 
statement,  something  which  I 
never  intended. 

Sincerely, 
Nathan  Katz 
Assistant  Professor 

Photo  recognized 

To  the  editor: 

The  Dance  Society  would  like  to 
thank  Dick  Doughty  for  the  fine 
photograph  in  last  week's 
Keiord,  and  lo  apologize  for 
failing  to  supply  his  name  for  the 
photo  credit. 

Sincerely 

Betty  Keller 

Co-president,  Dance  Society 

Van  Halen  defended 

To  the  editor: 

I  vehemently  disagree  with  the 
unenlightened  statements  made 
by  your  album  critic  in  his  review 
of  the  new  Van  Halen 
masterpiece.  The  album  has  a 
depth  and  artistic  sophistication 
unequalled  by  any  rock  group  in 
recent  history.  L.  W.  Sisson  is  so 
busy  listening  to  new-wave  noise 
he  clearly  doesn't  recognize  the 
artistic  achievement  of  Van 
Halen. 

It's  easy  to  criticize  something 
new  and  different,  but  I  firmly 
believe  history  will  properly 
recognize  Van  Halen.  The  group 
can  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  The  Beatles'  Sgt.  Pepper 
received  similar  treatment  from 
similarly  narrow-focused  critics. 
The  Cradle  Will  Rock, 
Steve  Case  '80 


Students  stage  strike 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Committee  since  its  formation  in 
1978.  In  a  letter  placed  in  student 
mailboxes  Friday  morning. 
Chandler  stated,  "It  Is 
regrettable  that  the  students  who 
are  now  demanding  a  trustee 
response  to  their  proposals  have 
resorted  to  measures  that  bypass 
the  on-campus  committee  which 
has  functioned  so  effectively  up 
to  this  point." 

The  WAAC  charged  in  a 
response  to  that  letter  that  "The 
Advisory  Committee  .  .  .  has 
failed  as  an  arena  for  discussion 
and  action  .  .  .  What  action  it 
has  taken  has  only  come  as  a 
result  of  the  prodding  and 
participation  of  the  WAAC  In  Its 
deliberations." 

The  sit-in  hunger  strike  began 
immediately  after  a  meeting  with 
Trustees  Charles  MotI,  Harding 
Bancroft,  and  William  Sneath 
Thursday  night.  The  meeting  was 
scheduled  to  be  closed,  wilh  only 
three  WAAC  members  present. 
But  the  students  forced  the 
meeting  to  be  opened  up  when  75 
students,  accompanied  by 
Political  Science  Department 
Chairman  Kurt  Tauber,  walked 
into  the  room  and  sat  on  the  floor. 

After  being  informed  that  a 
reporter  from  the  Berkshire 
Kagle  was  present,  the  trustees 
asked  all  press.  Including 
representatives  from  the  Record, 
to  leave. 

"We  were  really 

disappointed,"  WAAC  member 
Alleen  Lachs  '83  said  afterwards. 
"The  trustees  were  very 
uninformed  about  Newmont 
Mining  in  particular." 

The  College  has  attempted  to 
get    more    information    from 


Newmont  but  the  company  has 
not  responded  yet.  The  trustees 
argued  that  the  normal 
procedural  channels,  acting  upon 
a  recommendation  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility,  was 
the  only  legitimate  means  of 
reaching  a  decision. 

The  two  days  of  the  strike  were 
puncluated4)y  a  rally  on  Friday 
afternoon  attended  by  nearly  one 
hundred  students,  and  a  vigil  on 
the  steps  of  Chapin  Saturday 
morning  while  the  trustees  met 
inside. 

The  vigil  culminated  with  a 
rally  at  noon  when  Asswiate 
Psychology  Professor  Lola 
Bogyo  and  WAAC  members 
presented  nearly  600  faculty  and 
student  signatures  supporting  the 
proposals  to  President  Chandler. 

"This  is  a  dignified  and 
responsible  protest,"  Dean 
Daniel  O'Connor  commented.  "II 
shows  depth  and  sincerity  and 
thought.  I'm  impressed." 

Student  reaction  lo  the  hunger 
strike  was  varied.  Many  students 
lalked  lo  the  strikers,  some  to  tell 
them  that  they  thought  the  strike 
was  wrong,  too  radical;  others  to 
find  out  why  the  strike  was  going 
on  and  what  the  proposals  were. 
Some  500  students  and  43  faculty 
member  signed  a  support 
petition. 

Most  students,  however,  just 
walked  through  on  their  way  to 
class— curious,  but  not  aliout  lo 
stop. 

Trustees  walked  in  and  out  of 
the  building  periodically,  mostly 
ignoring  the  strikers  and 
supporters.  "They  barely  gave  us 
eye  contact,"  said  Lachs. 
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The  lucky  few 

College  admits    18%    of   applicants 


Club  sports  like  women's  Softball 
others  a  chance  to  unwind  in  ath 


give  Susan  Murphy  '81  and  many 
letic  competition.  (Buckner) 


bv  Carol  Dwuiir 

("ontinuing  its  reputation  for 
si'k'ctivity,  the  Admissions  oflicc 
accepted  18  percent— 886— of  the 
4850  applicants  to  the  Class  of 
1984, 

The  886  are  from  48  states  and 
22  foreign  countries  and  are  a 
combination  of  174  Early 
Decision  acceptances,  nine 
students  who  postponed  for  a 
year,  133  Early  Writes,  accepted 
in  January  and  February,  and  572 
April  acceptances. 

The  total  acceptance 
percentage  was  down  three 
percent  from  last  year, 
indicating  increasing  selectivity 
in  Williams  College  admissions. 


Club  sports  face  financial   difficulties 


In  the  past,  club  sports  have 
enjoyed  virtually  unlimited 
opportunities  for  growth,  but  the 
next  decade  may  see  a  clamping 
down  on  new  teams  and 
expansion  because  of  limited 
facilities  and  funds. 

"In  the  future  it's  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  get  club  sport 
money  (from  the  athletics 
department)  due  to  Committee 
on  the  80's  restrictions,  "  said 
Athletics  Director  Robert  Peck. 

The  department  currently 
allocates  nearly  $3500  to  club 
sports.  The  major  club  sport 
assistance  from  the  department 
goes  towards  facililies  and 
maintenance, 

"We'd  like  to  help  new  clubs, 
but  when  there's  a  facilities 
crunch,  I  just  can't  see  it,"  said 
Peck. 


College  sports  facilities  are 
reaching  or  have  passed  their 
potential  for  u.se.  Peck  cited  the 
rugby  club  as  an  example,  calling 
their  playing  field  "badly 
overused."  Peck  also  mentioned 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  the 
women's  ice  hockey  schedule  to 
fit  with  men's  hockey  and 
community  skating  time,  "We're 
glad  to  do  it,"  he  said,  "but  we 
can't  work  in  much  more," 

College  Council  plays  a  large 
role  in  financing  club  sports, 
allocating  to  Ihem  nearly  13 
percent  of  the  $101,000  Student 
Activities  Tax  budget, 

"Most  of  the  money  goes  for 
travel,  equipment, 
administration  and  officials," 
said  former  Council  Treasurer 
Diana  DuRivage  '80,  "Most  clubs 
won't  be  funded  unless  they  are 


making  an  attempt  to  raise 
money  on  their  own  through  dues 
or  whatever,"  she  added. 

Factors  considered  before 
money  is  given  to  a  club  include 
the  number  of  members,  who  the 
club  serves,  and  what  the  club 
will  do  with  the  SAT  money, 

"We  have  very  little  trouble 
with  teams  misusing  Council 
money,"  DuRivage  said. 

In  the  years  ahead,  rising 
transportation  costs  threaten  to 
take  a  greater  portion  of  team 
budgets, 

"In  the  last  two  years  things 
like  registration  and  officials' 
fees  have  remained  relatively  the 
same,"  said  Du  Rivage, 
"Transportation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  going  up  and  that's  what 
will  hit  clubs  the  worst," 
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Wete  ready  and 
waiting  to  serve  you 


We're  open!  Even  while  we  clean  and  paint 
and  renovate  a  bit  . . .  just  for  you! 

We  hope  you'll  come  in  and  try 
our  fine  dining  room. 

(People  have  said  the  food  is  great!) 

Open  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner 

See  how  our  lounge  shines  for  a 

cozy  evening  by  the  fireplace! 

Or  we'd  be  happy  to  host  your 

overnight  guests  anytime. 

Please  stop  by  and  see  what 
we're  up  to.  We  want  to  meet  you! 


'Williams  Inn 

On  the  Green 

Williamstown,  Ma.  01267 

413-458-9371 
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The  total  number  of  acceptances 
for  the  Class  of  '83  was  970  as 
compared  to  this  year's  886. 

The  difference  is  partially 
attributed  to  the  increased 
number  of  Early  Decision 
acceptances.  With  40  more 
committed  Early  Decision 
students  than  last  year. 
Admissions  was  forced  to  Irini 
the  April  acceptances  by  84  in 
order  to  avoid  overshooting  its 
500-member  class  target. 

Much  (if  the  trimming  occurred 
in  the  pool  of  nmlhcaslern 
applicants.  This  year  there  were 
350  more  acceptances  from 
outside  of  New  'Vork  and  New 
England  than  in  previous  years. 
This  distribution  shift,  according 
to  Admissions  Director  Phil 
Smith,  was  not  necessarily  a  goal 
of  the  Admissions  staff,  but 
rather   an   unintentional    result. 

Not  all  886  will  choose  to  attend 
Williams.  The  fact  that  most  of 
these  students  have  applied  to 
several  top  schools  accounts  for 
the  extraordinarily  high 
acceptance  total.  A  number  of 
those  accepted  are  expected  to 
opt  for  "the  competition,"  such 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Amherst. 

The  Class  of  1984  has  a  base  of 
183  committed  students  and  the 
remaining  703  must  make  a 
decision  by  May  5.  Consequently, 
in  the  next  few  weeks  the  campus 
should  be  inundated  with  some  of 
the  potential  703  who  will  be 
trying    to    make    their    decision 


STUDENT  APARTMENT 
FOR  1980-'81 

Spacious  Cole  Avenue  6  room 
aparlmeni  with  appliances  and 
some  furniture  plus  garage.  All 
utiliiies  included.  Close  to  stiop 
ping,  liquor  stores,  laundromat. 
Contact:     Mr.  Harsch    <I58    5764. 


about  Williams. 

Just  over  500  applicants  are  on 
the  waiting  list  for  acceptances, 
an  increase  of  100  over  last  year's 
list.  The  waiting  list  at  Williams 
is  not  a  ranked  list  and  is  not 
considered  again  until  after  the 
regular  May  5  matriculation 
deadline. 

A  student  on  the  waiting  list  is 
only  considered  if  he  has 
indicated  interest  in  further 
consideration. 

After  May  5,  the  Admissions 
staff  will  examine  the  overall 
profile  of  the  incoming  class  to 
determine  who  will  be  drawn 
from  the  wail  list. 

The  final  class  profile  is 
undetermined.  The  national 
trends  concerning  interests  of 
current  high  school  students 
include  skyrocketing  interest  in 
soccer  and  a  declining  interest  in 
foreign  languages. 

The  applicant  pool  for  any 
school  will  reflect  these  national 
trends,  yet  top  schools  like 
Williams  continue  to  attract 
prime  candidates  with  a  diversity 
of  interests. 

There  are  a  few  special  factors 
which  continue  to  attract 
students  to  Williams. 

"The  non-fraternized 
residential  living  is  definitely  a 
plus,  along  with  the  organized 
Winter  Study  Program,"  said 
Smith.  "In  addition,  the  general 
disposition  of  Williams 
undergraduates  is  very  positive, 
and  it  shows." 

When  asked  about  his  overall 
perceptions  of  the  Class  of  '84, 
Smith  noted  that  the  candidates 
were  "greater  in  number,  of  very 
high  caliber,  and  probably  the 
strongest  group  we've  had  in  . 
several  years." 


The  Record  will  run  classifieds  at  20c  per  line  for  the  first  3  lines 
and  15c  for  each  additional  line.  Deadlines  are  4:00  p.m.  Wed- 
nesdays. Total  amount  due  must  accompany  this  form.  Mail  or 
bring  in  person  to  Classifieds,  The  Williams  Record,  Baxter  Hall, 
Williamstown,  AAass,  01267, 
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RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

The  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  a  non-profit  research 
firm  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  has  openings  for 
college  graduates  to  help  conduct  studies  of  military 
and  civilian  government  programs.  Duties  include 
writing  and  documenting  computer  programs,  data 
tabulation  and  analysis. 

Requirements  include  a  bachelor's  degree  with  course 
worl<  in  computer  science.  Experience  helpful  but  not 
required. 

Benefits  include  tuition  assistance  program,  three 
weeks  leave,  insurance  and  pension  plan.  Applicants 
should  send  a  resume  and  transcript  including  a  phone 
number  where  you  can  be  reached  during  the  day  to: 

CENTER  FOR  NAVAL  ANALYSES 

Attention;  Technical  Staff  Recruiting 

Box  11280 

Lincolnia  Branch 

Alexandria,  Virginia  2231 1 
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Film  exec  gives  insider's  view  of  movies 


by  Karin  Keitel 

"The  only  common 

denominator  in  my  jobs  has  been 
trouble,"  Trustee  Francis  T. 
Vincent  '60  told  the  capacity 
crowd  of  300  students  and  faculty 
members  at  the  showing  of 
"Kramer  vs.  Kramer"  Saturday. 

"I  dealt  with  trouble  as  a 
lawyer,  trouble  when  I  worked 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  trouble  at 
Columbia  Pictures,"  he  said. 

Vincent  was  elected  president 
of  Columbia  Pictures  Industries, 
Inc.,  in  July  1978,  surprising  the 
movie  industry  by  accepting  the 
position. 

"The  movie  business  is  as 
shocked  by  my  presence  as  I  am 
by  it,"  said  Vincent,  who  had  no 
experience  in  film  making  prior 
to  his  appointment  to  Columbia. 

"Taking  over  Columbia  was  an 
incredible  challenge,"  Vincent 
commented.  "While  I  was  at 
Williams  I  had  never  even  been  in 
the  AMT." 


"A  movie  is  like 
an  oil  well: 
it  keeps  bringing 
in  money." 


Vincent's  challenge  was 
greater  because  he  came  to 
Columbia  at  a  time  of  scandal. 
The  previous  president  of  the 
Columbia  Pictures  division  was 
fired  amid  accusations  that  he 
had  embezzled  $61,000  from  the 
studio.  The  president  and  chief 
executive,  Alan  J.  Hirchfield, 
was  ousted  six  months  later. 

"The  movie  business  is  a 
business  of  sharks,  a  tough  place 
to  survive  in,"  Vincent  observed. 
"But  as  long  as  I  survive  I  intend 
to  enjoy  il,"  he  added. 

"I  want  to  try  to  make  a 
difference  in  a   business  which 


normally  doesn't  include  types 
like  me,"  Vincent  said. 

Vincent  introduced  "Kramer 
vs.  Kramer"  as  a  "classy  and 
commercially  successful  movie 
which  no  one  saw  as  a  winner." 

"It  was  a  tiny  picture  which 
was  perceived  as  a  worry," 
Vincent  said.  "No  one  can  predict 
a  winner  in  this  business." 

Kramer  has  grossed  $85  million 
is  the  U.S.  to  date. 

The  picture  won  five  Academy 
Awards,  including  Best  Picture. 
Ticket  sales  of  the  movie  doubled 
the  naxi  day. 

"That's  why  a  stodgy  and  dull 
business  man  like  me 
appreciates  the  Academy 
Awards,"  VincenI  said  wilh  a 
smile.  "It's  not  all  artistic 
creativity.' 

"The  film  business  has  a 
shortage  of  great,  good  and 
sometime  even  adequate  ideas," 
Vincent  said. 

Vincent  takes  no  credit  for  the 
decision-making  behind  the 
production  of  "Kramer  vs. 
Kramer." 

"That's  up  to  the  creative 
people,  Ihe  producers,"  he  said. 
"My  job  is  to  support  financially 
their  creative  judgements." 

Vincent  believes  it  is 
impossible  for  the  company  to 
sell  a  bad  movie  to  the  public 
even  with  massive  advertising. 
"We  know  in  about  two  days  after 
the  picture  is  released  whether  il 
will  be  a  hit,"  VincenI  said.  "It's 
like  prccincl.s  in  eleclldns," 

Vincent  is  nol  worried  aboul 
the  rise  of  Home  Box  Office  type 
movie  services.  "They  have  to 
get  their  movies  from 
somebody." 

"A  movie  is  like  an  oil  well:  il 
keeps  bringing  in  money," 
Vincent  related.  "We  make 
$600,000  every  year  on  "The 
Bridge  over  Ihe  River  Kwai," 
which  was  released  in  19!;4." 

Movies  deal  in  controversy, 
according  to  Vincent:  "We  can'l 
give  the  public  pablum  all  the 
time."  Vincent  said  that  il  would 
be  wrong  for  the  studio  to  (ry  to 
push  a  single  point  of  view  on  the 
public. 


"We  took  a  lot  of  heat  from 
foreign  governments  on 
"Midnight  Express"  and  from 
big  corporations  on  "China 
Syndrome." 

Vincent  said  that  he  has  had  to 
adjust  his  personal  life  to  the 
movie  industry.  "It's  not  like 
making  aluminum  cans,"  he 
said.  "It's  more  public." 

The  41-year-old  VincenI  said 
that  the  effect  of  his  job  change 
on  his  three  pre-teen  children  was 
a  major  concern. 

"Before,  when  1  was  a  laywer, 
nobody  really  cared.  But  now 
other  kids  will  comment,  so  my 
children  are  much  more  aware  of 
what  1  do.  They  get  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  they've  never  done  before 
and  which  other  people  may 
never  get  to  do." 

VincenI,  whose  own  favorite 
movies  include  "The  Electric 
Horseman,"  and  "Kramer  vs. 
Kramer,"  said  that  "there  isn't 


anything  as  exciting  as  the 
movies. 

"They  don't  cause  cancer,"  he 
observed.  "The  worst  they  can  do 
is  disappoint  people." 

Saturday  evening,  Robert 
Ferguson,  consultant  to  Vincent, 
lectured  on  the  Marketing  of 
"Kramer  vs.  Kramer."  The 
movie,  he  told  the  audience,  had 
major  problems.  The  director 
was  unknown;  Meryl  Streep  was 
not  well  known;  and  the  title  was 
dull. 

"It  sounds  like  a  lawsuit  and 
not  that  exciting  a  lawsuit  at 
thai,"  Ferguson  said.  "The 
movie  didn't  have  sizzle— and  in 
the  movie  business  you  sell  a  lot 
more  sizzle  than  steak." 

Ferguson  illustrated  his 
lecture  with  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertisements  and 
television  commercials. 

The  Lecture  Committee 
sponsored  both  events. 


President  of  Columbia  Pictures, 
Francis  T.  Vincent  '60  often 
simply  tells  people  he  "works  for 
a  film  company"  when  they  ask 
him  what  he  does  for  a  living. 
Vincent  lectured  in  Bronfman 
with  the  same  good-humored 
unpretentiousness. 

(Columbia  Pictures) 


Panel  explores  social  change  careers 


OCC  NOTES 


NYC     SUMMER     SUBLET 

available,  June  15  -  August  31. 
Upper  East  Side  location. 
Contact  Cynthia  Reiche,  1623 
3rd  Ave.,  Apt.  6D-West,  New 
York,  N'V  10028.  Or  call  at  212- 
348-3832. 

NEW  BROCHURES  AT  OCC: 

"Puzzled?  English  Majors, 
Your  Options  are  Open," 
"Insights:  Careers  in 
Education,"  and  "Reflections 
...  a  Guide  to  Effective 
Resume  Writing." 

COMMUNITY  BASED 
BUSINESS       PANEL: 

Integrating  Environmental 
and  Social  Concerns  into  a 
Private  Venture,  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  April  24,  7:30  at 
OCC.  Further  information  in 
April  15  Lephlet. 

PARENTS'  DAY  AT  OCC:  a 

workshop  of  students  and  OCC 
staff  will  speak  on  "BA 
Power:  Benefits  of  a  Liberal 
Arts  Degree."  Come  to  Mears 


House  at 
April  26. 


2:00  on  Saturday, 


WYNEGONIC     CAMPS     in 

Maine  will  interview  al  OCC 
on  Monday,  April  28th  from 
1:30  to  4:00  for  summer 
positions.  Sign  up  at  OCC 
beforehand  for  an  interview 
time  slot. 


About  lifly  students  came  to 
hear  an  eight-member  panel  on 
careers  in  social  change 
organizations  Thursday  nighl  al 
Mears  House. 

The  eight  organizers  from  as 
many  prominent  scK'ial  change 
groups  explained  the 

opportunities  available  for  social 
change  jobs,  and  the  qualities  a 
person  needs  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

The  eight  panelists  represented 
a  variety  of  consumer, 
environmental,  and  activist 
groups.  Among  the 

representatives  were  Peter  Rider 
of  ACORN,  a  multi-state 
organization  that  works  largely 
at  the  neighborhood  level;  Doug 
Phelps  an  attorney  from 
Massachusetts  PIRG,  a 
consumer  and  environmentalist 

JA  reps  picked 

Junior  Advisers  to  Ihe  Class  of 
1984  elected  Jon  Dayton  '82 
president  and  Tom  Costley  '82 
vice  president.  The  election  was 
held  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  JA's,  April  16th.  Al  the  same 
meeting,  Dean  I.,auren  Stevens 
explained  plans  for  new  furniture 
and  arraiigenK'nls  fur  Williams 
Hall,  which  would  allow  it  to  hold 
20  more  freshmen,  so  that  the 
entire  class  of  1984  will  reside  in 
the  five  "traditional"  freshman 
dormitories  next  year. 

Jon  Dayton,  from  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  history 
major  and  a  member  of  the 
hockey  team.  His  sister,  Heather, 
was  a  JA  last  year. 

Tom  Costley  is  from  Rockville, 
Maryland,  is  a  history  major  and 
a  member  of  Ihe  lacrosse  team. 


AD-VICE  offers  top  NYC- 
Chicago  advertising  agency 
profiles,  accounts  handled, 
agency  personnel  contacts, 
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group;  Francis  Crow  of  the  Nobel 
Prize         winning  pacifist 

organization  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  and 
Ann  Wright  for  the  Movement  for 
a  New  Society. 

Also  on  the  panel  were  Brad 
Carcodon  of  Massachusetts  Fair 
Share,  and  Doyle  Nieman  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.  publication 
Community  Jobs.  Two  Williams 
graduates,  Scolt  Walker  '79  of  Ihe 
Christians  for  Urban  Justice  and 
moderator  Brewster  Rhodes  '74 
of  the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign 
Policy,  were  present  as  well. 

According  to  the  panelists,  Ihe 
fundamental  quality  needed  to  be 


successful  in  a  social  change 
career  is  a  deep  belief  in  the  work 
one  does,  since  the  work  is  very 
hard  and  its  material  rewards 
are  few.  One  who  chooses  a  social 
change  career  must  also  have 
initiative  because  social  change 
is  difficult  to  enact  and  often  the 
employee  must  create  his  own 
job  to  fill  a  given  need. 

"I  think  we  should  start 
thinking  of  the  future  as 
something  we  create,"  offered 
Doug  Phelps  of  Mass.  PIRG. 
Phelps'  attitude  exemplified  the 
feelings  of  the  panel  toward  the 
future  and  the  role  of  social 
change  activists  in  it. 
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iMassad  and 
Brooks  fast 

'•I'm  hungry,"  remarked 
Stu  Massad  '80  at  11:00  pm 
Thursday  night.  He  would  get 
hungrier.  He  and  Anila  Brooks 
were  tiegitining  to  last  to  try  to 
force  the  trustees  to  "take 
seriously"  the  three  proposals 
of  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition. 

Massad  and  Brooks  sat  in 
the  hall  of  Hopkins  Hall 
outside  the  office  of  the 
President.  "Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor  told  us  we  couldn't 
sit  in  the  President's  office," 
said  Massad.  "He  told  us  we 
could  sit  out  here  if  we  didn't 
obstruct  business." 

The  hall  was  littered  with 
sleeping  bags  and  books. 
From  time   to  time  another 
student  would  sit   down  and 
play  the  guitar.  Others  would 


simply  talk  to  Massad  and 
Brooks,  offering  them  support 
for  their  actions  or  asking 
them  to  explain  their  fast. 

"We're  worried  that  people 
will  forget  about  us,  that 
students  won't  understand 
what  we're  asking  for  and  will 
be  hostile  to  us,"  Brooks  said 
during  the  fast. 

Brooks  emphasized  their 
commitment    to    divestiture, 


Hunger  strike   participants   Stu 

Massad  '80  and  Anita  Brooks  '81. 

(Buckner) 


saying  that  "if  Williams  would 
divest  Newmont  Mining  and 
publicize  it,  it  would  have  an 
effect." 

The  purpose  of  the  fast  was 
to  put  a  time  limit  on  the 
trustees'  decision,  according 
to  Brooks,  "All  we're  asking 
them  to  do  is  implement  their 
own  inveslmeni  policy." 

"We'll  fast  as  long  as  it 
takes,"  added  Massad, 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a 
three  piece  suit. 

The  students  were  well 
prepared  for  the  fast.  Brooks 
had  been  "eating  a  lot  of  fruit 
and  reading  Gandhi," 

"I'm  not  scared  about  the 
fasting  aspect,"  said  Brooks. 
"The  food's  not  important. 
The  important  thing  is  that 
they  take  us  seriously." 

"I'm  not  a  fanatic,"  she 
continued.  "I  don't  want  to 
die." 

The  fast  ended  on  Saturday 
when  the  Trustees  accepted 
one  of  their  proposals.  , 


Trustees  recommend 
more  student  input 


Trustees  vote  on  proposals,  leaves- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

between  accommodating  the 
political  activities  of  groups 
within  the  College  community 
and  the  use  of  the  College  itself  as 
an  instnmient  to  serve  the  goals 
of  any  particular  group." 

Trustee  W.  L.  Hadley  Griffin 
said  the  student  trustee  issue  was 
"one  of  communication"  and  that 
the  issue  should  be  this 
communication  rather  than  the 
actual  creation  of  student 
trustees. 

"The  chemistry  of  (lie  board 
would  be  changed,"  said  Griffin. 
"Trustees  must  take  a  long  term 
view  of  the  issues.  It's  difficult 
for  a  student  to  be  a  good  trustee 
because  of  the  immediacy  of  his 
concern."  Griffin  said  that  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  is  studying  ways  to  include 


more  student  input  in  trustee 
decisions. 

The  trustees  also  announced 
numerous  appointive  changes. 
Resigning  effective  June  30,  1980 
are  Mary  Margret  Sloane, 
Director  of  Career  Counseling, 
and  faculty  members  Melvin 
Dixon,  James  Reid,  and  Carol 
Ann  Paul.  President  Chandler 
expressed  his  regret  at  the 
resignations,  particularly  that  of 
Sloane. 

Sloane  has  been  extremely 
effective,"  said  Chandler.  "OCC 
experienced  quite  a  revival  of 
1  effectiveness  since  she  took  over. 
Wiliianis  Today  has  helped 
create  a  wider  sense  of 
community  here." 

Leaves  of  absence  were 
granted  to  Charles  Karelis  for  the 
full  '80-'81  academic  year  and 
semester  loaves  were  granted  to 
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Milton  Bates,  Lynda  Bundtzen 
and  Susan  Dunn.  Charles  Fuqua 
and  Dennis  Dickerson  both  have 
declined  one-semester  leaves 
granted  to  Ihem  earlier. 

Under  a  program  for  named 
assistant  professor  leaves,  the 
following  facully  have  been 
granted  leaves  for  1980-81- 
Division  I  Peggy  Engel  Fellows- 
Gene  Bell-Villada,  Edward 
Epping,  and  Patrick  Stewart; 
Division  II  Adsil  fellows  David 
Colby,  Robert  Jackall,  Charles 
Payne,  Jr.,  Gail  Peek,  Robert 
Schneider,  and  Roberlon 
Williams;  Division  III  Class  of 
1941  fellows,  Kim  Bruce  and 
Dean  Chandler. 

The  trustees  also  announced 
Ihe  appointnieni  effective  July  1, 
1980  of  Samuel  Y.  Edgerlon,  Jr. 
as  professor  of  art  with  tenure 
and  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Program  in  the  History  of  Art. 
New  appointments  of  assistant 
professorships  were  also 
announced;  four  positions  in 
economics  and  one  in  biology, 
English,  history,  melhemalics, 
Russian,  political  science,  and 
theatre. 


Iiy  .Icff  l.issai'k 

Vowing  to  "give  serious 
consideration"  to  the  College 
Council's  proposal  for  a  student 
trustee  on  Thursday,  but 
ultimately  rejecting  the  idea  on 
Saturday,  the  trustees  instead 
recommended  increased  student 
input  through  improved 
communications  channels.  The 
initial  discussion  of  the  proposal 
took  place  at  a  meeting  between 
College  Council  members  and  the 
Campus  Life  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  following  a  dinner 
conversation  between  the  two 
groups. 

A  majority  of  both  sides 
seemed  to  agree  with  President 
Chandler's  assessment  that  "the 
issue  is  communication." 
Discussion  centered  around 
whether  a  student  trustee  was  a 
viable  means  to  improve 
communication,  and  whether 
other  means  should  and  could  be 
found.  With  students  making  no 
actual  demands  and  trustees 
planning  to  make  no  decisions, 
most  of  the  participants  found  it 
easy  to  have  what  Trustee 
Preston  Parish  called  a  "good 
dialogue." 

The  only  firm  idea  to  come  out 
of  the  discussion,  embraced  by 
Trustee  Martha  Wallace  and 
Chandler,  was  John 

McCammond's  '81  proposal  to 
institute  an  open  meeting  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  trustees' 
campus  visits.  At  these  meetings, 
any  student  could  come  and 
speak  to  the  trustees. 

Fred  Thys'  '80  co-chairman  of 
the  CC  committee,  which  had 
investigated  the  proposal,  began 
the  discussion  by  referring  to  the 
position  paper  which  had  been 
previously  sent  to  the  trustee. 
Thys  pointed  out  some  of  the 
problems  with  a  student  trustee, 
such  as  the  student's  limited 
expefience  and  objectivity,  and 
the  size  of  the  board.  "However" 
Thys  noted,  "even  a  recent 
graduate  doesn't  have  a  feeling 
for  the  new  issues  on  campus." 
He  argued  that  a  student  trustee 
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House 

%  Reduction 

Saved 

To  House 

Fitch-Currier 

24.1 

631.10 

252.44 

Gladden 

23.3 

713.40 

282.36 

Bryant 

23.0 

416.90 

166.76 

Pratt 

20.1 

303.40 

121.36 

Carter 

19.1 

385.00 

154.00 

Sage 

18.1 

302.75 

121.10 

Lehman 

16.9 

118.10 

47.24 

Williams 

15.2 

233.05 

93.22 

Prospect 

14.6 

411.80 

164.72 

Armstrong 

13.1 

242.55 

97.02 

Dennett 

10.9 

218.55 

87.42 

Fort  Complex 

8.8 

150.70 

60.28 

Mark  Hopkins 

8.6 

228.70 

91.48 

Tyler 

8.4 

245.10 

98.04 

Gar-Wood 

7.4 

141.50 

56.60 

Fayerweather 

7.0 

74.20 

29.68 

Spencer- Brooks 

6.4 

116.55 

46.62 

West 

6.2 

50.35 

20.14 

Perry- Bascom 

4.4 

68.55 

27.42 

Mills 

3.1 

56.80 

22.72 

Morgan 

0.2 

3.35 

1.34 

Coops 

0.1 

d.65 

0.26 

Total 

12.7 

5113.05 

2045.22 

East 

-6.4 

0 

0 

Dodd  Complex 

-S.7 

0 

0 

These  are  the  results  of  the  electricity  conservation  com- 
petition. The  percent  reduction  is  based  on  the  average  of  electrica  I 
usage  for  the  past  three  years.  The  amount  of  money  saved  is 
computed  at  5c  per  KHW  saved  froni  Jan.  1  to  April  30,  1980.  The 
amount  of  money  given  to  the  house  is  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  saved.  The  house  czar-in-residence  will  receive  10  percent 
of  the  total.  In  order  to  get  the  money  to  the  houses  by  spring 
weekend,  the  amount  saved  was  extrapolated  from  the  previous 
three  months. 

The  total  saved  was  12.7  porcent,  or  5113.05.  Since  Dodd 
Complex  and  East  used  more  ttian  their  previous  year's  average, 
they  are  not  counted  in  the  total  and  receive  no  money.  If  their 
usage  is  included,  the  totals  become  11  percent  and  $4900.00. 


IS  needed  lO  give  Ihe  trustees  an 
idea  of  what's  currently 
hapix'niiig  on  campus. 

Stanley  admitted  there  is  a 
feeling  among  undergraduates 
that  the  trustees  are  an  isolated 
body,  out  of  touch  with  student 
concerns,  yet  he  labeled  this  a 
"great  misconception."  He  said 
that  "there  is  no  lack  of  feedback 
between  undergarduates  and 
trustees"  due  to  such  things  as 
trustee  meetings  with  students, 
the  Record,  informatioi) 
conveyed  by  the  administration, 
and  trustees  who  have  children 
attending  Williams. 

Many  students  gave  reasons 
for  Wanting  a  student  trustee. 
Ron  Hodges  '80  emphasized  that 
students  need  an  understanding 
of  how  and  why  trustees  make 
their  decisions.  He  argued  that  a 
student  trustee  would  provide  a 
"link  back  to  the  students  ...  to 
make  students  more  aware  of 
their  responsibility  in  terms  of 
making  decisions  that  affect  not 
only  them  but  others  outside 
Williams." 

Many  trustees  questioned  the 

' '  The  issue  is 
communication.  " 

value  of  a  student  trustee. 
Gordon  Getsinger  pointed  out  the 
various  constituencies  to  which 
the  College  is  responsible.  He 
said  he  hoped  the  Board  had 
developed  "sensitive  enough 
antennae  to  all  of  these  groups," 
adding  that  "mayt)e  they  haven't 
been  as  strong  as  they  should 
have  been." 

Martha  Wallace  described  the 
job  of  the  Board  as  one  of  keeping 
the  institution  viable  and 
throwing  management  out  when 
things  aren't  going  well.  She 
echoed  President  Chandler's 
staternent  that  students  on 
committees  like  the  CEP  and  the 
CUL  have  the  most  to  do  with 
shaping  decisions, 

"You  people  get  your  power 
through  the  committee 
structure,"  Wallace  said. 

Other  trustees  noted  that  the 
Board  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
representative  body,  questioning 
whether  a  student  trustee  could 
be  anything  more  than  a  formal 
"paper  solution"  to  a 
communications  problem. 

The  one  angry  voice  heard  at 
the  meeting  belonged  to  Joe 
Mellicker  '80,  who  insisted  that  it 
was  wrong  to  reject  the  idea  of  a 
student  trustee  because  of 
concerns  of  tokenism  or  a  lack  of 
effect.  Relying  on  what  he 
termed  a  "gut  feeling," 
Mellicker  stated  that  a  student 
trustee  was  in  line  with  the 
philosophy        of        Williams. 

Reaction  to  the  meeting  was 
generally  positive.  College 
Council  President  Darrell 
McWhorter  '81  said  he  was 
impressed  by  Wallace's 
argument  about  the  power  of 
committees.  "Students  on  this 
campus  have  to  learn  to  react 
when  something  is  starting  or 
originating  on  the  lower  levels, 
rather  than  when  it's  almost 
decided,"  he  said. 

Trustee  Preston  Parish 
predicted  that  the  meeting  would 
result  in  definite  steps  towards 
the  improvement  of  trustee- 
student  communication,  although 
not  necessarily  a  student  trustee. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  those 
"definite  steps"  will  be,  although 
one  possibility  is  to  replace 
"token"  trustee  guest  meals  with 
the  type  of  dinner  that  the 
trustees  had  with  the  College 
Council. 
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Haylon  pitches  gem- 


The  Williams  women's  rugby  squad  traveled  to  Dartmouth  last  weekend,  taking  the  "B"  game  12-8 
with  Katie  Cardwell  scoring  twice,  while  the  "A"  game  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie.  The  Ephwomen  face 
Smith  tomorrow.  (Buckner) 

SPORTS  SHORTS 


Continued  from  Page  12 

coninienlt'd  Demos.  Coach  Jim 
Brings  was  ecstatic  about 
Haylon's  performance  saying, 
"He  really  gave  us  a  fine  game". 

In  the  second  game  the  Ephs 
took  an  early  lead  in  the  second 
inning  after  Law  was  hit  by  a 
pilch,  stole  two  bases,  and  scored 
on  a  Mark  While  '82  single. 

However,  the  Ephs  fell  behind 
in  the  lop  of  the  third  when  the 
Wesleyan  hitlers,  who  had  been 
silenced  by  Haylon,  began  lo 
speak  up.  They  got  to  starter  and 
loser  Jack  Carey  '80  for  four 
runs,  including  a  bases  loaded 
triple  lo  put  the  score  at  4-1  and 
force  the  Ephs  into  a  game  of 
calch-up  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Men's  Lacrosse 

Erupting  for  seven  first-period 
goals  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  lacrosse  team 
never  looked  back  Saturday 
afternoon  as  the  Minutemen 
cruised  to  an  easy  19-4  win  over 
the  Ephmen  in  Amherst. 
Williams  is  now  2-2  for  the 
season. 

Things  started  well  enough  for 
the  Ephs  in  the  opening  minutes, 
as  they  kept  the  potent  UMass 
attack  in  check.  But  the 
Minutemen  got  their  machine  in 
high  gear  halfway  through  the 
period  and  blasted  home  seven 
goals  in  the  final  ten  minutes  of 
the  period.  Peter  Sanlry  '81 
tallied  for  Williams  to  make  it  7-1 
UMass  after  the  first  stanza. 

The  second  and  third  quarters 
were  simply  more  of  the  same. 
The  hosts  outscored  the  Ephs  5-1 
in  the  second  period  to  take  a  12-2 
halftime  lead,  and  then  scored  six 
unanswered  third-period  goals  to 
make  it  18-2  heading  into  the  final 
period.  Sophomores  Jay 
Wheatley  and  Joe  Ross  tallied  for 
Williams  in  the  fourth  period 
while  the  Minutemen  added  just 
one  more  tally  to  finish  out  the 
scoring. 

"We  just  didn't  play  a  good 
ballgame,"  said  Williams  head 
coach  Renzie  Lamb  after  the 
game.  "Whenever  we  made  a 
mistake,  UMass  capitalized  on  it, 
and  whenever  they  made  a 
mistake  we  just  didn't  respond. 
We  didn't  play  anywhere  near  as 
well  as  we're  capable  of 
playing."  Williams  j.v.  also  fell 
to  the  Minutemen  by  a  15-2  score. 

Williams  faces  Dartmouth  at 
home  today. 

Men's  Rugby 

Placing  a  disappointing  third, 
the  rugby  football  club 
participated  in  the  second  annual 
Little  Three  Tournament,  played 
at  Wesleyan  this  past  Saturday. 
'A"-side  play  began  with 
Williams  facing  Amherst.  As  has 
happened  many  times  before, 
Williams  made  crucial  mistakes 
early  and  allowed  the  Lord  Jeffs 
to  score  quickly  and  capture  the 
game's  momentum. 

Hooker  Tim  Williams  '81  had 
an  excellent  day;  nevertheless, 
the  Eph  scrum  was  defeated,  as 
they  were  constantly  driven  off 
the  ball.  Line  action  saw  a  few 
good  plays,  but  consistent  good 
play  never  crystallized.  Fullback 
Ted  Cypiot,  '81  booted  two  field 
goals  for  Williams'  only  score. 

In  the  match  against  Wesleyan, 
play  was  much  tighter  and  the 


game  was  battled  out,  but  the 
large,  powerful  scrum  and  quick 
moving  line  of  the  Cardinals 
proved  loo  much  for  the  Ephs. 
The  game  saw  injuries  to  two 
valuable  Williams  players,  Chris 
Grueske  '82  and  Cypiol. 

"B"-side  play  saw  exciting 
action  as  Williams  was  able  to 
force  play  into  its  opponent's  side 
many  times.  Against  Wesleyan, 
offense  never  clicked  for  the 
Ephs  as  they  dominated  play,  but 
lost  the  game.  As  always,  the 
"B"  side  game  against  Ambers! 
was  thrilling.  Williams  scored 
first  by  pursuing  a  kick  down  to 
the  Amherst  goal  line  which  Wing 
Bill  Hodgeman  '82  grabbed  and 
drove  in  for  the  score.  The  Ephs 
dominated  the  remainder  of  the 
game,  but  quick  scores  by 
Amherst  gave  Ihem  Ihe  victory. 

At  the  party,  Williams  was 
awesome.  The  Ephmen  captured 
first  by  a  wide  margin,  Wesleyan 
placed  a  respectable  second, 
while  Ihe  Amherst  "men"  barely 
placed  third. 

Men's  Tennis 

Meeting  tough  luck  on  the  road, 
the  men's  tennis  team  dropped 
two  5-4  decisions  last  week  in 
Boston. 

Saturday  at  Tufts,  the  squad 
found  itself  in  a  tough  position: 
having  to  come  from  behind  in 
the  doubles  after  falling  to  a  4-2 
deficit  in  the  singles  matches. 
Chuck  Warshaver  '82  and  Carl 
Tippit  '80  took  their  singles 
matches  in  straight  sets, 
accounting  for  the  team's  two 
points  leading  into  the  doubles 
competition.  But  the  Jumbos  took 
the  first  doubles  match  to  insure 
the  victory.  A  bright  spot  for 
Williams  was  the  fine  doubles 
play  of  Don  Mykrantz  '82  and 
Marc  Sopher  '83,  playing 
together  in  their  first  varsity 
match. 

"Life  is  tough  on  the  road," 
said  Coach  Sean  Sloane  after 
seeing  the  Ephs  drop  their  third 
match  of  the  season  outside  the 
Purple  Valley.  The  Squad's 
record  now  stands  at  2-3,  with 
victories  over  Union  and  MIT. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
fell  5-4  indoors  at  Boston  College. 
Williams  took  a  4-2  advantage 
after  the  singles,  with  Tippit,  Stu 
Bealh  '81,  Captain  Brooks  Tanner 
'80  and  Stove  Graham  '82 
registering  victories.  B.C.  came 
back  -strong  however,  taking  all 
three  doubles  matches,  and  Ihe 
team  victory. 


Golf 


On  a  day  which  featured  bolh 
bright  sunshine  and  hard  rain  the 
Williams  golf  team  beat  Colgate 
but  lost  lo  Dartmouth.  The 
smooth-swinging  Ephmen  fired  a 
team  total  404  lo  Colgate's  405 
and  Dartmouth's  393.  The  squad 
is  now  1-1  lor  the  spring  after  last 
fall's  7-0  season. 

Sophomore  star  Greg  Jacobson 
was  medalist  with  a  courageous 
75.  He  had  a  poor  start  with  41  on 
the  front  side.  The  last  nine  were 
decisive  as   he    threw    in    three 


birdies  for  34.  Bruce  Goff  '83 
scrambled  to  an  80  and  Ed  Bousa 
'80  was  right  behind  him  at  81. 
Marcel  Oudin  '80  and  Chris 
Malone  '81  tied  for  fifth  at  85. 

The  team  blamed  its  loss  lo 
putting  problems  as  Oudin  and 
Bousa  could  not  find  the  hole  all 
day.  With  Harvard  and  Holy 
Cross  next  on  the  schedule,  Coach 
Rudy  Goff  expects  some  better 
performances  from  the  team 
currently  ranked  third  in  the  New 
England  Intercollegiate  Golf 
Conference. 

by  Ed  Buusa 


Last  Eiiday  the  Ephs  fell  to 
Colby  College  at  home  by  a  score 
of  5-3.  (^olby  got  lo  pitchers  Tad 
Seder  '80  and  Bill  Hugo  '83  for  a 

single  run  in  Ihe  first  inning  and 
four  runs  in  the  seventh  before 
the  Ephs  comeback  attempt 
came  up  short. 

In  the  lop  of  Ihe  eighth  withtwo 
down  a  three-run  rally 
highlighted  by  a  Rick  Walter  '80 
triple  and  RBI  singles  by  Willie 
Keville  '81  and  Tinker  Ccmnelly 
'81  broughl  the  Ephs  to  within 
two.  In  Ihe  ninth  the  Ephs  had 
two  men  on  with  one  out,  but  a 
game  ending  double  play  spelled 
defeat  for  the  Williams  nine. 

The  Ephs,  now  3-4,  faced 
Amherst  earlier  today  and  will  be 
at  home  Friday  to  play  Bowdoin. 
They  play  a  special  Parents' 
Weekend  doubleheader  vs.  Bates 
at  North  Adams  State  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

A  graduate  student  couple 
seeks  summer  residence  in  a 
small  house  or  cottage  in  or 
near  Wllliamstown.  We  are 
willing  to  house-sit  and  do 
gardening  andor  repairs,  as 
well  as  rent.  Please  respond 
to:  A.  Waters,  Committee  on 
Social  Thought,  Univ.  of 
Chicago,  Chic,  III.  60637,  or, 
312-643-6049. 


4MN& 

mWXmiSCGPES 
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What's  forecast  for  your  day? 
Dial  New  York  directi 

Aries  (March  28-i^ra  20) 1-212-936-5050 

Tannu  (April  21-May  21) 1-215-936-5151 

Gemini  (May  22-Juiie  21)  ... .  1-212-936-5252 

Cancer  (June  22-July  23) 1-212-936-5353 

Leo  (July  24-Aug.  23) 1-21J3-936-5454 

Virgo  (Aug.  24-Sept.  23) 1-212-936-5656 

Idbra  (Sept.  24-Oct.  23) 1-212-936-5757 

Scorpio  (Oct.  24rNov.  22) 1-212-936-5858 

SajittarilU  (Nov.  23-Dec.  21) . .  1-212-936-5959 
Capricorn  (Dec.  22-Jan.  20). . .  1-212-936-6060 
Aqnarins  (Jan.  21-Feb.  19). .  . .  1-212-936-6161 
Pisces  (Feb.  20-March  21)  ... .  1-212-936-6262 


Hear  your  horoscope 
in  a  minute. 

Monday-Friday 
8a.m,-5p.m...  .43it! 

Sunday-Friday 
5p.m.-llp.m...27<^ 

Sunday-Friday 
lLp.ni.-8a.m.  ..17<f 

Sunday 
8a.m.-5p.m.. .  .170 


Saturday 
All  day... 

Tax  not  Included 

'A  Bervloe  m&rk  of 
HorosoopeoBy-Phone,  Inc. 


m 


(J^  New  England  Telephone 
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Men's  crew  triumphs 


Senior  Joe  Flaherty  and  sophomore  Tom  Howdtaketheir  cutset  the  ever-elusive  hardball 


(Buckner) 


Haylon    hurls  gem    at  Weston 


by  Steven   Epslriii 

Maybe  Bo  Derek  was  the  only 
perfect  '10'  to  visit  the  Williams 
campus  this  year,  but  another  10 
was  perfect  for  3  2/3  innings 
Saturday,  besting  Wesleyan,  3-1, 
in  the  first  game  of  a 
doubleheader  against  Wesleyan 
at  Weston  Field.  The  Ephs 
dropped  the  second  encounter,  7- 
4. 

The  Ephs  magic  '10'  was 
number  ten,  pitcher  Bill  Haylon 
'81  who  fired  just  over  60  pitches 
and  gave  up  only  four  hits  en 
route  to  a  pitching  masterpiece 
against  the  Little  Three  Rivals. 
Haylon's  victory  brings  his 
record  to  2-0  on  the  season  with 
an  ERA  of  1.29  (not  including  pre- 
season) and  establishes  him  as 
the  Ephs'  pitching  ace  at  this 
point  in  the  season. 

Haylon,  who  according  to 
Williams  catcher  Darryl  Demos 
'82  throws  three  pitches,  "slow, 
slower,  and  slowest"  came  off  of 
an  impressive  1-hit  performance 
against  Tufts  to  retire  the  first 
eight  Wesleyan  batters  he  faced 
before  surrendering  two  hits  and 
Wesleyan's  only  run  in  the  fourth 
inning.  From  there  Haylon  used 
his  assortment  of  junk  to 
completely  baffle  the  Cardinal 


hitters     and      coast      almost 
effortlessly  to  victory. 

The  hilling  punch  for  the  Ephs 
came  from  shortstop  Dave 
Nasser  '82.  Nasser,  hilling  out  of 
his  customary  lead-off  spot, 
showed  uncharacteristic  power, 
hitting  a  long  homer  to  left- 
centerfield  to  tie  Ihe  game  at  one 
in  the  fourth  and  then  giving 
Haylon  all  the  lead  he  would  need 
with  a  deep  triple  in  the  sixth 
inning,  scoring  Joe  Flaherty  '80, 
who  had  led  off  the  inning  with  a 
single.  Nasser  later  scored  the 
insurance  run  on  a  Dave  Law  '81 
sacrifice  fly. 


Nasser  said  later  that  he  felt 
more  comfortable  hitting  down  in 
the  order.  "Last  year  I  hit  ninth 
in  high  school,"  said  the  game's 
hitting  hero,  "and  I  hit  .400.  I 
don't  like  the  pressure  of  having 
to  take  a  pitch  at  lead  off.  I  like  to 
get  up  there  and  swing." 

Staked  to  a  3-1  lead  going  into 
the  seventh  -and  final  inning, 
Haylon  set  down  the  Wesleyan 
squad  in  order  to  salt  the  victory. 
Haylon  finished  strong,  retiring 
nine  out  of  the  last  10  batters  he 
faced,  and  not  walking  a  man. 
"His  control  was  just  super," 
Continued  on  Page  11 


hy  Nick  Leiierts 

Williams'  men's  crew  swept 
the  varsity  and  junior  varsity 
races  Saturday  at  the  Little 
Three  Kegalla  on  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Amherst. 

The  men's  varsity  returned  the 
Saratoga  Oar  Trophy  to 
Williamstown  by  rowing  through 
Amherst  and  defending 
champion  Wesleyan  in  6:23.5 
over  the  one-mile  upstream 
course. 

In  the  men's  race,  the  Ephs 
cranked  off  a  good  start  and 
pulled  out  on  Amherst  and 
Wesleyan  as  the  crews  settled 
into  the  race.  Williams,  rowing  at 
34  strokes  per  minute  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  race,  buried 
Amherst  by  the  halfway  point 
while  Wesleyan  hung  on  a  length 
back. 

With  about  600  meters  to  go  the 
Cardinals  began  their  final 
sprint,  increasing  their  racing 
beat  and  moving  up  a  few  seals 
on  the  Ephs.  Williams  nullified 
the  Wesleyan  challenge  as  the 
Eph  oarsmen  countered  with 
their  own  spring  to  power  across 
Ihe  line  three  seconds  ahead  of 
the  Cardinals  and  eight  ahead  of 
Amherst.  The  varsity  boat 
included  coxswain  Libby 
Hohmann  '80  and  (stroke  to  bow) 
Nick  Leiferts  '80,  Tom  Knowlton, 
'81,  Cabby  Tennis  '81,  Sloane 
Graff  '80,  Scott  Tripler  '81,  Mark 
Homnack  '80,  Steve  Leaf  '80  and 
Tim  Rizzo  '81. 

The  men's  junior  varsity 
crushed  Wesleyan's  lightweight 
eight,  jumping  out  at  the  start 


and  cruising  to  an  open-water 
win.  Varsity  oarsman  Leaf  set  a 
record  of  six  Little  Three 
victories  when  he  filled  in  for  a 
sick  oarsman  in  the  j.v.  Ijoat  after 
rowing  the  varsity  race.  The 
Ephs  junior  varsity  was  coxed  by 
Molly  Burchell  '80  with  "Woody" 
Seal  '81  at  stroke  and  Greg 
Narver  '82,  Leaf,  George 
Baumgarten  '82.  Tomaz  Remec 
'82,  Jeff  Graham  '80,  Rich  Card 
'81  and  Sandy  Pike  '81  rounding 
out  the  boat.  Cosxwains  Burchell 
and  Hohmann  alternate  between 
the  first  and  second  boats. 

The  men's  freshman  four 
rowed  a  touch  race  to  overcome 
Amherst  in  the  last  200  meters  of 
its  race  and  win  by  four  seconds. 
The  men's  freshman  eight  fell  to 
Wesleyan  and  a  powerful 
Amherst  crew. 

The  varsity  men  rowed  the 
Little  Three  race  in  Williams' 
only  undefeated  shell,  "Kiwi 
One."  The  new  Schoenbrod  eight 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Wells  of  Sudbury,  Mass., 
Ihe  parents  of  last  year's  co- 
captain  Peter  Wells  '79.  The 
Wells  were  on  hand  Sunday,  April 
13  to  christen  Kiwi  One  al  the 
Ephs'  boathouse  on  Pittsfield's 
Onota  Lake.  The  Wells  stayed  to 
watch  the  Purple  varsity  beat 
UMass  in  Ihe  final  strokes  of  a 
2000  meter  race  that  afternoon. 
Williams  also  downed 

Connecticut  College  in  the  same 
race. 

The  men's  crews  travel  to 
Worcester  Saturday  to  face 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Instilule. 


Laxwomen  beat  Amherst,  fall  to  Tufts,  UMass 


by  Beth  Winchester 

Seeing  its  season  record  drop  to 
2-2,  the  women's  varsity  lacrosse 
team  lost  a  tough  10-5  decision  to 
the  Jumbos  of  Tufts  University  in 
a  game  closer  than  the  score 
would  indicate. 

Although  Tufts  scored  Ihe  first 
goal  of  the  game  in  the  opening 
minutes  of  play,  Williams  was 
quick  to  fight  back.  The  score 
seesawed  in  the  first  half 
although  Williams  dominaled 
play.  The  score  at  halftime  was  3- 
3. 


The  second  half  was  also  tight, 
as  the  Ephwomen  went  into  the 
last  five  minutes  of  play  down  by 
but  one  goal,  6-5.  However,  at  this 
point,  Williams'  consistent  play 
fell  apart  and  the  Jumbos  tallied 
four  consecutive  goals  to  run  up 
the  final  10-5  score. 

Goal  scorers  for  the  Ephs  were 
Eileen  Conley  '82  with  two,  and 
Laurie  Ingersoll  '80,  Monica 
Grady  '80  and  Beth  Connolly  '82 
with  one  apiece.  Other 
impressive  performances  were 
given    by    Anne    Sneath    '80   on 


Oarswomen   win    Little  Three 


by  Martha  Piatt 

Extending  its  unbeaten  streak 
to  4-0,  the  women's  varsity  crew 
whipped  Wesleyan  and  Amherst 
by  nine  lengths  this  past 
Saturday  afternoon  to  win  Little 
Three  honors  and  the  Elizabeth 
Neal  Trophy,  which  they  have 
held  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  j.v.  squad  went  on  to  a  4-0 
record  also  as  it  beat  Wesleyan 
by  nineteen  seconds  and  won  the 
Little  Three  on  the  technicality 
that  there  was  no  Amherst  crew 
in  attendance. 

On  the  Connecticut  River 
earlier  that  day,  the  novices  lost 
by  nine  seconds  to  Wesleyan, 
again  without  an  Amherst 
competitor. 

After  the  races  and  a 
traditional  cookout  for  the  three 
schools'  athletes,  the  women 
trekked  on  to  upstate  New  York, 
where  they  challenged  the 
hospitable  Orangemen  of 
Syracuse,  who  graciously 
provided  accommodations  for  the 
team  on  the  top  floor  of  their 
boathouse. 

In  spile  of  a  long  and  tiring  car 


Correction 

The  Kei'ord  apologizes  for 
incorrectly  identifying  Monica 
Grady  '80  as  Jeanne  Weeks  '80 
in  last  week's  women's 
lacrosse  picture. 


ride  the  night  before,  an 
exceptionally  long  race  the  day 
before,  and  a  hurried  breakfast 
at  Friendly's  two  hours  before, 
the  varsity  polished  off  Syracuse 
in  the  last  third  of  Ihe  race  to  win 
by  a  length  with  an  impressive 
time  of  four  minutes  and  fofty 
seconds. 

Past  Olympic  coach  Allen 
Rosenberg  was  in  attendance  and 
watched  the  1500  meter  race  from 
a  trailing  motor  launch  with  Eph 
coach  George  Marcus.  He  was 
extremely  enthusiastic  about  the 
winning  Williams  squad,  stating 
that  they  were  both  "very 
impressive  and  very  classy." 

First  on  the  course  at  10:30 
a.m.,  the  novices  lost  by  fourteen 
seconds  in  spite  of  their  strong 
and  steady  effort.  Twenty 
minutes  later,  the  j.v.'s  also  fell 
to  Syracuse  when  they  got  off  to  a 
rocky  start  in  rough  water  during 
the  first  500  meters,  pulled  even 
at  Ihe  thousand  meter  mark,  then 
slid  back  to  finally  lose  by  half  a 
length.  Their  record  now  stands 
al  4-1. 

After  being  treated  to 
refreshments  by  some  avid  fans 
and  parents,  the  team  made  the 
four-hour  drive  back  to 
Williamstown  to  rest  and 
meditate  on  the  busy  weekend's 
lessons  before  preparing  for  the 
challenges  of  next  Saturday, 
when   they   will    host    powerful 


teams  from  Princeton,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dartmouth. 

During  the  past  seven  years, 
Princeton  has  consistently 
managed  to  compete  in  the  finals 
of  the  Eastern  sprints  and 
U.Penn  is  currently  ranked 
second  in  the  East.  This  is  some 
of  the  best  racing  around,  as 
Dartmouth  is  also  a  traditionally 
fast  and  strong  group. 

The  races,  which  are  scheduled 
to  go  on  between  11:00  and  1:00 
Ibis  Saturday  of  Parents' 
Weekend,  will  be  held  on 
Pittsfield's  Lake  Onota. 


defense,  Beth  Flynn  '83  in  Ihe 
goal  and  Julia  Weyerhauser  '81, 
whose 'Steals  and  interceptions 
helped  to  trigger  the  offensive 
effort. 
The  j.v.  team   was  victorious 

against  Tufts  as  Bly  Beach 
scored  two  goals  and  Leigh  Olson 
'82,  Nancy  Geismar  '82  and 
Amanda  Bayer  '81  scored  one 
apiece  In  pace  Ihe  learn  to  a  5-3 
win. 

The  team's  other  loss  came 
earlier  in  the  week  to  the 
defending  New  England  lacrosse 
champions  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetis,  24-5. 

The  outcome  of  the  game  was 
never  really  in  question  as  the 
very  strong  UMass  team  came 
out  firing;  constantly  peppering 
Williams  goalie  Beth  Flynn  with 
tough  shots.  After  Deb  Hurtt  '81 
scored  early  in  the  game  to  tie  the 
score  at  1-1,  Ihe  Ephs'  offense 
barely  had  another  chance  before 
the  score  ran  up  to  20-1  by 
halftime. 

The  second  half  saw  some 
improvement  in  Ihe  Ephs' 
performance  as  Hurtt  counted 
three  more  goals  and  co-captain 
Laurie  Ingersoll  '80  added 
another,  while  the  defense  held 


the  awesome  UMass  attack   to 
four  goals. 

In  the  j.v.  game,  Williams  was 
defeated,  10-3.  Goal  scorers  for 
Williams  were  Mary  Simpson  '81, 
Bayer  and  Olson . 

The  Ephs  also  took  on  Little 
Three  rival  Amherst  last  week, 
and  came  from  behind  for  a  5-4 
win. 

Despite  a  slow  start  which  led 
to  a  3-2  halftime  deficit,  the 
Ephwomen  gained  momentum 
which  allowed  them  to  control  the 
game  in  the  second  half.  In  the 
second  stanza,  the  Ephs 
barraged  the  Amherst  goalie 
with  25  shots  as  compared  to  only 
7  in  the  first  half.  This,  coupled 
with  Flynn's  excellent 
goaltending  and  superb  defense 
l)y  Conley  sparked  Williams  to 
outscore  its  opponent  and  come 
away  a  winner. 

Deb  Hurtt  provided  most  of  the 
offense,  as  she  scored  three  goals 
and  assisted  on  another.  Connolly 
and  Mary  Lou  Ruch  '80  added  one 
apiece,  while  Lauren  Razook  '81 
assisted  on  two  goals. 

Williams  j.v.  was  also  a 
winner— this  time  by  a  5-2  score. 
Williams  next  takes  on  Smith  in 
Northampton  on  Thursday. 


The  Women's  junior  varsity  boat,  coxed  by  Meredith  McGill  '83,  was  among  the  winners  in  the  Little 
Three  competition.  (Alexander) 
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Committee 
on  the  80's 
cuts,  adds 

bv  Steve  Willard 
The  Committee  on  the  80's 
recommended  reallocating 
athletic  department  and  Row 
House  dining  funds  to  faculty 
salaries  and  development  in  its 
interim  report,  released  last 
Friday. 

Basing  its  report  on  economic 
assumptions  many  called 
"overly  optimistic,"  the 
committee  recommended  that 
reductions  be  made  in  athletics 
and  physical  education  ($80,000 
worth  of  savings  per  year;) 
"Student  services",  including 
Dean's  Office;  Health'  Service; 
Chaplain's  Office;  Career 
Counseling  ($65,000);  Dining 
operations  ($60,000);  academic 
support  services  ($50,000);  and 
general  administration  ($50,000). 
Increased  financial  support  is 
proposed  for  1)  compensation  to 
faculty  and  staff,  2)  the  creation 
of  additional  faculty  positions  to 
bring  the  student-faculty  ratio  to 
12:1, and3)  "discretionary  funds 
for  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  Provost  for 
faculty  development  and  to 
facilitate     faculty     mobility. 


including  assistance  with  lull  or 
partial  early  retirement  and 
career  changes  for  those  who 
wish  to  leave  full-lime  leaching, 
and  support  for  those  faculty 
wishing  to  shift  their  specialties 
and  to  retool  for  new  academic 
areas." 

The  report  also  proposed 
increases  in  activities  to 
encourage  student-faculty 
interactions;  an  increase  in 
programs  to  improve  public 
awareness  of  the  College  through 
the  Admissions,  Alumni, 
Development,  and  Public 
Infohmation  offices;  and  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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by  Kric  Sebmill 

Faculty,  administration,  and 
student  representatives  echoed 
each  other's  praise  of  the 
Conmiittce  on  the  80's  interim 
report,  released  last  week, calling 
the  committee's  findings  a  fair 
and  comprehensive  appraisal  of 
the  complex  issues  facing  the 
College  in  the  1980's. 

"My  sense  is  that  it's  a 
carefully  done,  good  report," 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley  said.  "The  committee  has 
looked  hard  at  the  difficulties  the 
80's  will  present." 

The  tenor  of  the  report  clearly 


The.  Committee  on  the  80's  recommended  its  interim  report  to  cutback 
Food  Services  (left)  and  athletics  (above)  allocations,  and  to  increase 
faculty  compensation  and  development  funding,  (below).  (Janse, 
McClellan,  Oettgen) 


Shareholder  committee 
delays  divestment  ruling 


by  Rich  Henderson 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibilities 
(ACSR)  decided  last  Monday  to 
postpone  any  decision  on  the 
issue  of  divesting  the  College's 
stock  holdings  of  Newmont 
Mining  Corporation  on  South 
Africa. 

Divestment  of  Newmont  was 
one  of  three  proposals  presented 
to  the  trustees  two  weeks  ago  by 
the  Williams  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition.  The  trustees 
announced  then  that  they  would 
act  onlyupon  a  recommendation 
from  ACSR,. 

Discussing  the  issue  before  a 
group  of  about  forty  students,  the 
Advisory  Committee  said  it 
would  wait  for  information  from 
Newmont  about  its  business 
practices  in  South  Africa  before 
making    any    decision. 

Members  of  ACSR  assured  the 
students  that  the  decision  would 
be  made  "at  least  by 
Commencement  (June  10),  when 
the  trustees  will  be  on  campus. 

"It  was  good  that  the 
Committee  discussed  Newmont 


in  front  of  the  students  and  gave 
thetri  an  opportunity  to  make 
comments,"  said  Anita  Brooks 
'81,  a  member  of  ACSR.  "Not 
making  the  decision  soon  enough 
is  a  problem,  though;  if  we  put  it 
off,  the  trustees  can  put  it  off 
too." 


reflected  the  committee's  overall 
commitment  to  maintain 
Williams'  high  academic 
standards. 

Noting  that  the  quality  of  the 
faculty  defined  the  quality  of  the 
academic  program,  the 
committee  focused  a  great  deal 
of  its  efforts  on  the  material  and 
psychological  well-being  of  the 
(acuity. 

In  reallocating  the  bulk  of  the 
cuts  in  student  and 
administrative  services  to 
faculty  compensation  and 
development,  the  committee's 
report  ostensibly  signals  a 
renewed  commitment  to  these 
faculty  interests. 

Professors  Kim  Bruce  and 
Peter  fierek,  members  of  the 
Compensation  Committee,  both 
expressed  their  approval  of  the 
report. 

"Already  there  has.,  been  an 
improvement  (in  faculty 
morale),"said  Berek,  a  former 
Dean  of  the  College,  "(simply 
through)  the  display  of  concern 
by  the  Committee  on  the  80's, 
President  Chandler  and  the 
trustees." 

Berek  agreed  with  the 
committee's  recommendation 
that  the  faculty,  in  turn,  should 
now  be  prepared  to  help  improve 
student-faculty  interaction, 
relations  the  committee 
perceived  as  deteriorating. 

Others  interviewed  were  less 
optimistic. 

"Increased  salaries  won't 
alleviate  the  increasing  anxiety 
level  the  faculty  is  facing,"  Dean 
of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor 
said.  "The  morale  question  is 
real,  but  in  many  ways  it's  a 
nationwide  problem  that's 
beyond  our  means." 

O'Connor  said  the  local  version 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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by  .iamie  Crist 

After  a  meeting  held  last 
Tuesday  with  Shirley  Shafer,  a 
member  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 
(ILGW)  and  an  employee  of 
Cotrell  &  Leonard  Co.,  Williams 
College  decided  to  rent 
commencement  caps  and  gowns 
from  a  company  other  than 
Cotrell  &  Leonard. 

Forty-two  employees  of  the 
company  have  been  on  strike 
since  August  8  to  protest  ur)fair 
labor  practices.  According  to 
employees,  Cotrell  &  Leonard 
offers  no  pension  plan,  no  sick 
pay,  and  no  hospitalization 
insurance  plan.  Most  workers 
receive  minimum  wage  for 
skilled  work.  An  employee 
accompanying  Shafer  said  that 
workers  eat  among  cockroaches 
and  are  allowed  to  use  the  two 
available  toilets  only  at 
lunchtime.  The  company  denies 
the  latter  charges. 

According  to  the  ILGW, 
workers  from  the  plant  contacted 
them,  expressing  interest  in 
organizing  a  union  there. 

"They  signed  themselves  up, 
which  is  normal  organizing 
procedure",  said  Shafer.  "51  of 
approximately  60  workers 
working  in  the  shop  at  that  time 
signed  up.  When  the  employer 
learned  of  the  union  campaign, 
they  decided  to  campiiign  against 
the  union  lo  discourage  people 
from  joining." 


The  company  "threatened  lo 
close  the  shop  if  a  union  came  in, 
discriminated  against  workers 
who  wore  union  buttons",  and 
directly  threatened  to  fire 
employees,  she  alleged. 

Forty-five  workers  decided  to 
strike  and,  after  an  unsuccessful 
pre-working  hours 
demonstration,  the  company 
fired  all  45  workers  who  struck. 
Their  unemployment  legal  strike 
■iK'nelils  ran  out  in  March. 

The  union  had  filed  charges 
with      the      National      Labor 


Relations  Board  (NLRB),  which 
scheduled  a  hearing  for 
February. 

The  NLRB  later  postponed 
action  until  May  27,  after  the 
peak  season  for  caps  and  gowns 
would  have  passed. 

"These  workers  have  been 
living  on  unemployment — only 
half  of  minimum  wage.  Justice 
that  late  isn't  any  juslice," 
declared  Shafer.  "What  will  be 
proven  is  that  if  an  employer 
delays  and  if  the  legal  system 
delays,    people's    rights    won't 


exist. 

Appeals  could  take  up  to  five 
years  according  to  ILGW 
literature.  The  union  cites  this  as 
the  reason  for  organizing  the 
boycott  of  Cotrell  &  Leonard. 

Ab.out  40  schools  have  joined 
the  boycott,  including  "Tufts, 
Brandeis,  and  Middlebury. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard  has  sent 
letters  to  their  customers, 
including  Williams,  claiming  that 
union  agents  "have  been  making 
false  and  malicious 

Continued  on  Page  8 


The  Cotrell  and  Leonard  Company  has  provided  Williams  College  with  caps,  and  more  recently, 
gowns,  for  a  long  time,  but  the  College  has  decided  to  tak*  its  business  elsewhere  because  of  Cotrell 
and  Leonard's  allegedly  unfair  labor  practices. 
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Towards  the  80's 


The  Committee  on  the  80's  is  to  be  congratulated.  Its  interim 
report,  the  result  of  a  year  of  surveys,  open  meetings  and  research, 
establishes  the  right  priorities  for  Williams.  Increasing  faculty  and 
staff  salaries,  lowering  the  student-faculty  ratio  and  improving 
student-faculty  interaction  are  all  essential  if  Williams  is  to  remain  an 
academically  exciting  community.  Except  for  the  "consolidation"  of 
Row  House  dining  and  the  elimination  of  one  varsity  sport,  the  cuts 
seem  painless.  It  will  be  luxuries  like  matron  service  that  go,  and  these 
cuts  will  come  gradually  through  attrition.  Students  will  lose  little. 

Yet  we're  worried  that  many  of  the  committee's  assumptions  are 
overly  optimistic.  Nine  percent  inflation  seems  wishful  thinking  at 
best.  We're  also  worried  that  student  concerns  may  have  been  glossed 
over.  The  implications  of  "consolidating"  Row  House  dining,  for 
example,  need  to  be  explored  more  fully.  Next  year  a  special  com- 
mittee should  scrutinize  this  proposal. 

The  committee's  report  is  preliminary;  it  can  still  be  changed.  But 
only  student  reaction  can  guide  the  committee  towards  these  changes. 
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Tribute  to  life 


To  the  editot-: 

While  this  particular  forum  is  often  used 
for  political  diatribes  and  even  more  often 
for  in-house  bickering,  it  rarely  reveals  the 
profound  personal  struggles  of  people  at 
Williams,  and  even  more  rarely  reveals 
the  positive  examples  of  struggles 
overcome.  This  weekend  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  face  to  face  with  one  of 
those  examples  and  I'd  like  to  share  it. 

A  lot  of  people  probably  know  Eric 
Cochran  '82,  or  know  that  he's  the  kid 
whose  brother  has  fought  leukemia  for 
over  a  year.  Eric's  brother  is  dead  now, 
and  though  this  is  no  place  for  his  eulogy, 
it's  a  good  place  for  a  story  about  Eric, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  alive  people  I've 
met  at  this  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  all  I  have 
received  from  Eric's  example,  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  one  ill-described  illustration  of 
his  courage  can  pass  the  example  on  by 
itself.  Eric  is  among  other  things  an 
athlete,  and  among  other  sports  he 
competes  on  the  track  team.  Though  for 
months  he  has  given  all  the  blood  he  could 
pbssibly  give  to  help  his  brother,  he  has 
kept  right  on  running,  which  is  to  say  right 
on  living.  Just  as  it  hurts  the  body  terribly 
to  deprive  the  muscles  of  blood  while 
continuing  to  work  them,  it  hurts  the  soul 
terribly  to  be  deprived  of  the  ability  to  give 
life  to  another  while  every-day  life 
continues.  Eric  has  shrugged  off  both 
kinds  of  pain  and  kept  going. 

This  all  struck  mc  at  the  track  meet  this 
weekend,  when  Eric  returned  from  his 
brother's  funeral  arid  came  right  out  to  run 
a  half-mile  race.  He  didn't  do  it  for  the 
honor  of  old  Eph  Williams  or  any  other 


self-aggrandizing  motive.  I  don't  even 
think  it  is  right  to  say  he  did  it  for  his 
brother,  except  in  that  it  was  a  living 
example  of  his  brother's  courage  and  will 
to  live. 

In  any  case,  as  Eric  alternately 
hyperventilated  and  vomited  after  the 
race,  unable  to  stand  up,  I  sat  and  cried, 
not  because  of  death  but  because  of  life.  At 
that  moment,  both  Eric  and  his  brother 
were  as  alive  as  anyone  can  ever  hope  to 
be,  and  I  realized  I'd  better  try  to  keep  that 
moment  with  me  as  much  as  possible. 

This  isn't  meant  to  be  a  glorification  of 
Eric  and  I  hope  he  is  not  embarrassed  by 
this  letter,  but  I  feel  I  have  to  speak  out 
about  his  example  because  it  is  so  big  that 
all  of  us  can  and  should  take  part  of  it.  This 
is  not  a  formally  religious  campus,  and  it 
doesn'^  necessarily  have  to  be,  but  we  do 
have  to  open  ourselves  to  the  kinds  of 
lessons  that  can  be  learned  from  people 
like  Eric. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

Some  people  care 

To  the  editor: 

This  is  not  a  letter  of  criticism;  not  a 
letter  to  point  the  finger  at  peers  so  "base" 
as  to  watch  a  pornographic  movie,  ride  an 
elevator,  or  appear  to  be  the 
"quintessence  of  nice".  (Record  April  15, 
22).  Neither  is  this  a  letter  to  say 
everything  is  dandy  in  the  Purple  Valley 
and  that  we  need  only  sit  back  and  enjoy 
our  privileges.  What  it  is  is  a  defense  of  the 
Williams  conscience,  a  confession  of  a 
belief  that  while  the  minds  here  are 
nowhere  near  moral  perfection,  they  do 
deserve  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the  good 
they  do. 
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As  a  coordinator  of  the  Lehman  Service 
Council  this  year,  I've  been  in  a  good 
position  to  see  that  many  Williams 
students  really  do  put  their  liberal 
thoughts  to  action.  Though  Williamstown 
and  the  surrounding  area  gives  an 
impression  of  wealth,  that  wealth  is  very 
^orly  distributed  and  the  need  for  any 
kind  of  help  is  great.  At  the  present  time 
about  220  Williams  students  give  an 
afternoon  or  evening  a  week  of  their  time 
to  directly  help  the  area.  Their  help 
includes  visiting  the  elderly  in  nursing 
homes  or  in  their  own  homes,  working  in 
the  Boys'  Club  or  a  reform  school,  being  a 
Big  Brother  or  Sister,  helping  at  N.A. 
hospital,  tutoring  ABC  students  or 
illiterate  adults,  volunteering  for  Help 
Line,  or  working  with  children  with 
cerebral  palsy. 

I  confess  surprise  upon  learning  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people  involved,  and  on 
many  of  the  individuals  themselves.  Many 
people  are  acting  in  ways  that  are  less 
conspicuous  than  we  have  seen  from  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  decade  ago.-  It's 
good  to  recognize  that  before  dismissing 
Williams  students  of  today  as  the  core  of 
the  "Me-Generation." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  this  is  enough. 
Certainly  we  need  other  forms  of  activism, 
be  it  from  the  WAAC,  from  SUN,  from  the 
Hunger  Action  Project,  from  working  hard 
at  academics  so  one  really  can  contribute 
to  whatever  field  he  or  she  chooses,  or 
whatever. 

As  I've  said,  not  all  is  well  here.  There  is 
sexism,  racism,  egotism  and  a  lot  of  other 
"isms"  we'll  find  in  most  of  the  world.  The 
point  is  that  there  is  a  lot  more  social 
conscience  and  action  here  than  meets  the 
superficial  glance,  or  than  that  which  is 
indicated  by  the  letters-to-the-editor  page. 
It  seems  time  that  that  good  be  recognized 
by  more  of  us. 

Mike  Hill '80 


Dining  options 


To  the  editor: 

Either  the  Committee  on  the  80's  has 
been  mis-informed  or  they  are  seeking 
non-pecuniary  justification  for  the  closing 
of  Row  House  dining  halls.  More  flexible 
meals  plans  are  possible  without  the 
elimination  of  Row  House  kitchens,  but 
Food  Services  has  been  unwilling  to  yield 
to  student  pressure. 

A  breakfast  board  option  plan  can  be 
enacted  immediately,  for  breakfast  is  not 
served  gA  Row  Houses.  The  most  viable 
plan  is  one  that  serves  breakfast  on  a  cash 
only  basis,  students  paying  for  each 
breakfast  that  they  eat.  Since  most  of  the 
meal's  cost  is  for  labor,  it  would  also  make 
sense  to  serve  breajtfast  only  at  one  or  I  wo 
major  dining  halls. 

The  plans  that  the  committee  has 
referred  to  involve  a  computer  ID  system. 


which  would  allqw  many  different  plans, 
but  it  is  economically  infeasible  to  install 
in  Row  House  dining  halls.  Also,  the 
openness  of  the  dining  hall  systemwould  be 
greatly  altered,  thus,  the  administration  is 
hesitant  in  instituting  such  a  system. 

The  College  Council  is  pursuing  board 
option  alternatives,  and  students  should  let 
their  reps  know  how  they  feel. 

JefflVIenzer'82 


Consider  frats 

To  the  editor: 

With  the  past  two  issues  of  Offset  the 
subject  of  fraternities  at  Williams  has 
resurfaced  and  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
thoroughly  re-examine  the  fraternity 
system  and  look  at  the  possible  benefits 
they  could  offer  to  Williams. 
Unfortunately,  before  an  objective 
discussion  can  begin,  certain  prejudices 
must  be  overcome.  The  primary  barrier, 
as  I  see  it,  is  the  blind  rejection  of  a 
fraternity  system  for  the  sole  reason  that 
"since  Williams  doesn't  have  fraternities 
then  it's  good  not  to  have  them."  Such  an 
attitude  is  what  a  liberal  arts  education 
should  discourage,  only  after  becoming 
familiar  with  a  subject  should  any 
responsible  decision  be  made.  Once  this 
drawback  is  corrected  an  intelligent 
decision  can  be  made. 

Another  factor  that  should  be  considered 
is  that,  should  a  fraternity  system  be  re- 
instituted,  Williams  fraternities  do  not 
have  to  be  like  those  of  other  schools;  it  is 
my  belief  that  because  of  the  diversity  and 
great  capabilities  of  Williams  students 
fraternities  will  not  mold  the  personalities 
of  its  members,  rather  it  will  be  each 
individual  member  who  molds  the 
personality  of  the  fraternity.  A  fraternity 
structure  can  be  set  up  which  would  allow 
for  reasonable  practice  with  a  strong 
college-fraternity  board  created  to 
oversee  and  correct  fraternities. 

With  the  implementation  of  a  fraternity 
system,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  others, 
the  quality  of  living  at  Williams  can  be 
maintained  at  its  present  standards;  with 
the  present  threat  of  the  discontinuation  of 
Row  House  dining  (which  is  a  major  factor 
in  attracting  students)  because  of  its  high 
costs,  a  fraternity  would  be  a  logical 
alternative  since  the  fraternity  members 
would  maintain  Iheir  own  house  (if  not 
totally  ttien  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
students  do  now)  which  would  save  the 
College  some  money.  Dr.  Barasch's  letter 
in  Oll'scl  replying  to  the  negative  article  on 
fraternities  has  some  legitimate  points 
that  are  worth  thinking  about. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to  justify 
bringing  l^ack  fraternities,  rather  il  is  to 
open  debate  within  the  student  body,  so 
let's  think  things  over  for  a  while  and  give 
the  idea  a  lair  chance. 

Nral  MacUnugall'83 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Le  wit  sky  to 
dance  here 

The  Williams  Dance  Society 
will  present  the  Bella  Lewitsky 
Dance  Company,  in  residence 
May  8,  9,  and  10. 

Bella  Lewitsky  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  American 
dancers  and  choreographers.  Her 
work  has  earned  the  praise  of 
critics,  audiences  and  art  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  world. 

Her  work  has  included  not  only 
performance  and  teaching,  but 
development  of  the  art  through 
participation  as  a  board  member 
and  adviser  for  several  national 
arts  organizations  including  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  American  Arts  Alliance, 
and  the  American  Chapter  of  the 
International  Dance  Council  of 
UNESCO. 

Lewitsky  has  received 
numerous  awards  including  the 
coveted  Dance  Magazine  award 
in  1978.  She  has  also  been  the 
recipient  of  grants  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sector. 

The  dancers  will  perform  In- 
scape,  Suite  Satie  (a  new  eight- 
piece  suite  to  the  music  of  Erik 
Satie),  Kinaesonata  (music  of 
Ginestera),  Game  Plan 
(choreographed  here  in 
Williamstown  in  1973),  Recesses, 
and-  Pas  de  Bach  (a  Bach- 
inspired  satire  on  ballet). 

The  residency  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

Thursday,  May  8  - 10:00  am. 
Special  Performance— 
Williamstown  Elementary 
Schools 

Thursday,  May  8-3:30  pm, 
MASTER  CLASS  BY  BELLA 
LEWITZKY-Lasell 
Gymnasium 

Friday,  May  9  -  8:30  pm, 
PERFORMANCE  I— Adams 
Memorial  Theatre 

Saturday,  May  10-8:30  pm, 
PERFORMANCE  11— Adams 
Memorial  Theatre 


Octet  impresses 


Three  nights  of  full  houses  testified 
production,  "It's  Our  Move,"  last 


to  the  success  of  the  student  dance 
week.  (J.Somers) 


by  Juhii  K.  Setear 

Never  let  either  your 
chronological  age  or  your 
impending  graduation  get  in  the 
way  of  having  fun. 

The  Williams  Octet  obeyed  that 
just-invented  maxim  last  Friday 
evening  in  Jesup  Hall  as  its  five 
seniors  and  various  other 
members  over  the  age  of  consent 
showed  an  SRO  crowd  that  good 
music  and  good  humor  can  go 
together  as  naturally  as  Chuck 
Hirsch  and  t-shirts. 

The  first  group  to  sing  was  the 
Dartmouth  Aires.  Apparently 
only  five  of  the  all-male  group's 
eight  members  could  afford 
three-piece  suits,  but  the  Aires' 
rendition  of  "That  Old  Black 
Magic"  was  harmonically  rich. 
"So  Happy  Together,"  which  the 
group  claimed  was  composed  by 
Frank  Zappa  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  dispel  any  Ephlalulent 
overtones,  was  less  impressive, 
although  preceded  by  a  joke. 

"We  can  sympathize  with  it 
being  Parents'  Weekend  here," 
said  one  Aire.  "Last  week,  we 
had  Freshman  Parents'  Weekend 
at  Dartmouth,  and  while  I  don't 
personally  know  any  freshmen 
who  are  parents.  .  .  ." 

A  Monteverdian  version  of 
"Never  My  Love"  featured  an 


Symphony  closes  season  nicely 


The  Berkshire  Symphony 
closed  its  season  Friday  night 
with  a  rather  entertaining 
concert. 

Robert  Schuman's  First 
Symphony  in  Bb  major,  the 
"Spring  Symphony"  of)ened  the 
program.  This  work,  composed  in 
the  first  months  of  1841,  was  first 
performed  under  the  baton  of 
Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  in  that  same  year. 
The  success  of  that  concert 
spurred  Schumann  into  a  fit  of 


Technosurf  hits  Greylock 


"The  Insect  Surfers"  is  an 
unusual,  catchy  name  for  a  band 
playing  unusual,  very  catchy 
music.  The  band  members 
describe  it  as  "techno-surf"— a 
hybrid  of  60's  surf  music  and 
modern  influences  like  the 
synthesizer.  The  final  outcome  is 
something  like  a  cross  between 
the  Hondells,  the  B-52s,  and  Elvis 
Costello's  band,  the  Attractions. 

Their  repetoire  consists  of 
kooky  originals  laced  with  classic 
surf  songs  like  "Wipeout." 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  sound, 
the  results  have  been 
spectacular;  within  four  months 
of    their    coming    together    last 


CLASSIFIEDS 

A  graduate  student  couple 
seeks  summer  residence  in  a 
small  house  or  cottage  In  or 
near  Williamstown.  We  are 
willing  to  house-sit  and  do 
gardening  and-or  repairs,  as 
well  as  rent.  Please  respond 
to;  A.  Waters,  Committee  on 
Social  Thought,  Univ.  of 
Chicago,  Chic,  III.  60637,  or, 
312-643-6049. 


July,  the  band  had  amassed  a 
large  and  very  enthusiastic 
following  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  climbing  to  headliner 
status  in  local  clubs. 

The  group's  stage  presence  is 
most  often  described  as  "frantic 
and  unrestrained";  their 
aggressive  yet  accessible  music 
is  complemented  by  their  high 
energy-low  comedy  act.  Their 
sophistication  and  musical 
virtuosity  belies  their  relative 
youth:  the  average  age  of  the 
band  is  19.  It  consists  of  four 
frenzied  arthopods  on  keyboards, 
drums,  bass,  and  guitar. 

The  Insect  Surfers'  stop  in 
Greylock  this  Friday  night  for  a 
new  wave-beach  concert  dance 
party  sponsored  by  the  SAB,  and 
part  of  their  "Emerge  from  the 
Hatch  Tour"  which  includes 
dates  at  Hurrah's,  Irving  Plaza 
and  Tiar  3  in  New  York  City;  the 
Rat  and  the  Underground  in 
Boston;  and  the  Hot  Club  in 
Philadelphia.  Admission  is  $1.50 
at  the  door;  be  on  hand  as  the 
Insect  Surfers  wipeout 
Greylock— and  be  prepared  to 
have  a  good  time. 


orchestral  composing  which 
generated  the  Fantasie  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  the  Second 
Symphony,  and  the  first 
movement  and  scherzo  of  a 
symphony  in  c  minor.  Originally 
the  Bb  symphony  was  to  have 
movement  headings:  The 
Beginning  of  Spring  (Andante), 
Evening  (Larghetto),  Merry 
Play  (Scherzo),  and  Spring  in 
Bloom  (Allegro  animato  e 
grazioso),  but  Schumann  denied 
his  inspiration  from  a  poem  of 
Bottiger  for  fear  that 
programmatic  implications 
would  detract  from  the  pure 
musicality  of  the  work.  The  fact 
that  the  piece  is  more  effective  in 
creating  moods  rather  than 
evoking  certain  visualizations,  of 
spring  belies  the  intelligence  of 
that  decision. 

This  performance  lacked  only 
in  a  few  areas.  The'  first 
movement  seemed  slightly  out  of 
control  at  the  allegro  molto 
vivace  in  terms  of  tempic  unity 
and  consistent  phrasing.  Overall, 
the  first  two  movements  were 
sluggish,  a  problem  of 
orchestration  compounded  by  an 
apparent  lack  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  musicians  in 
supporting  roles.  The  scherzo 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  emphasis 
on  the  syncopation  and  rhythmic 
thrust  which  give  the  movement 


impetus.  The  last  movement 
however  was  a  real  delight  to 
hear  with  its  light  dancing 
themes  poised  against  the 
vigorous  opening  phrase  and  its 
offshoots. 

The  second  half  of  the  program 
featured  Mozart's  Clarinet 
Concerto.  This  work  for  his 
favorite  instrument  was 
composed  in  1791,  toward  the  end 
of  Mozart's  life.  During  this 
prolific  period,  a  time  of  failing 
health  for  Mozart,  he  produced  in 
addition  to  this  masterpiece  his 
last  two  operas  and  the  requiem. 
As  with  the  clarinet  quintet, 
Mozart  dedicated  this  piece  to  the 
noted  Viennesse  clarinetist 
Continued  on  Page  5 


outstanding  solo  by  a  gentleman 
whose  dulcet  tones  would  have 
had  any  of  the  Lettermen  dead  to 
rights.  He  later  did  a  great  job  as 
the  soloist  in  "My  Girl,"  a  song 
Whose  choreography  reinforced 
Dartmouth's  reputation  as  a 
haven  for  the  quasi-coordinated. 

Although  it  stretches  the  mind 
to  imagine  Dartmouthians 
drinking  milk,  the  group  claimed 
they  thought  of  calling 
themselves  the  "Dairy -Aires,"  a 
moniker  which  might,  however, 
have  become  the  butt  of  many 
jokes. 

The  Wheaton  Whims  then  took 
the  stage,  with  an  energetic  solo 
on  "Tuxedo  Junction" 
contrasting  with  the  somewhat 
formal  attire  of  the  all-female 
group's  ten  members. 

A  pretty  version  of  "Old  Cape 
Cod"  preceded  "Three  Little 
Fishies,"  which  showed  the 
Whims'  talent  for  sound  effects 
and  segued  into  a  precisely- 
phrased  "Mack  the  Knife."  An 
energetic  version  of  Paul  Simon's 
"Keep  the  Customer  Satisfied" 
made  judicious  use  of  the 
somewhat  o  verextensi  ve 
instrumental  accompaniment 
available  to  the  group. 

After  intermission,  the 
Williams  Octet  strode  onto  the 
stage  attired  in  ultra-spiffy  tails. 
New  member  Bill  Menard  '83 
displayed  legitimate  facial  hair, 
as  did  Paul  "Y-max"  Robinson 
'80.  Chuck  Hirsch  '80  sported  a 
pair  of  glasses  that  seemed  to  slip 
continuously  down  his  nose,  while 
Vern  Mackall  '81  sported  a 
hairline  that  seemed  to  recede 
continuously  up  his  forehead. 

"Chatanooga  Shoe  Shine  Boy" 
showed  off  Hirsch's  ever-solid 
solo  voice,  a  tribute  to  his  ability 
to  persist  musically  in  the  face  of 
continuous  pus. 

It  appears  that  the  Octet  has  at 
last  found  a  sure-fire  way  to  get  a 
laugh:  making  fun  of  Hirsch,  the 
mildly  amusing  and  marginally 
overweight  baritone  and  t-shirt 
magnate. 

During  the  course  of  the 
concert,  Hirsch  was  accused  of 
having  to  study  two  weeks  for  a 
Continued  on  Page  5 


SAB  to  give  all-outdoor  concert 


The  SAB  will  present  an  all- 
afternoon  outdoor  concert  this 
Spring  Weekend  Saturday  (May 
3).  Opening  the  show  at  12:45  will 
be  West  Coast  jazz  from 
Williams'  own  Hangin'  Four. 
Next  on  the  bill  is  rock  and  roll 
from  Hooligan.  Following 
Hooligan  is  Van  Duren 
a  singer  -  song  -  writer 
from  Memphis,  whose  pop-rock 
style  on  his  first  album  has  been 
compared  to  the  likes  of 
Badfinger,  Paul  McCartney  and 
Todd  Rundgren. 


Closing  the  show  will  be 
another  Williams  group,  Kool  Aid 
and  the  Aid  Band,  who  recently, 
made  a  very  successful 
appearance  at  Hollo's.  All  of  this 
will  take  place  on  Poker  Flats 
starting  at  12:45.  Refreshments 
will .  be  served  and  the  entire 
afternoon  is  free  of  charge.  An 
all-College  tug-of-war 
tournament  will  also  take  place 
throughout  the  afternoon.  In  case 
of  rain,  the  concert  will  be  held, 
starting  at  1:30  in  Jesup 
Auditorium. 


HIGH  FIDELITY 
SPEAKER  MANUFACTURER 


Desires  Intelligent,  aggressive,  highly  motivated  young  person 
to  act  as  "on  campus"  manufacturers  representative.  This 
position  can  lead  to  a  career  opportunity  in  our  corporate 
management. 

Contact  Jack  More  at  P.O.  Box  171,  Otis,  MA  01253 


Steve  Colt  'Bl  leads  a  number  last  Saturday  night  as  the  Ephlats  hostMl  the  University  of  Rochester 


Yellow  Jackets  and  the  Octet. 


(J.  Somers) 
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Feminists  rip  CFAA 


Charging  that  College  radio 
station  WCFM  had  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  enforce 
community  standards,  members 
of  the  Williams  Feminist  Alliance 
and  representatives  of  other 
interested  campus  groups  met 
with  the  WCFM  Board  on 
Tuesday  to  suggest  actions  the 
station  should  take  in  order  to 
protect    community    standards, 

The  group  was  particularly 
upset  about  a  program  entitled 
"The  Dating  Game,"  which  the 
Alliance  charged  was  "sexist, 
racist,  and  homophobic."  The 
program,  which  featured  Mike 
Sardo  '81,  Brad  Adams  '82,  and 
Steve  Epstein  '83  allowed 
students  to  call  the  station, 
leaving  their  first  name  or  a 
pseudonym,  a  brief  description  of 
their  "vital  statistics,"  and  brief 
statement  about  what  they  looked 
for  in  a  date.  The  Alliance 
charged  that  the  show  went 
beyond  this,  with  the  hosts 
making  remarks  that  were 
alledgedly  anti-semetic  and  anti- 
homo-sexual. 

The  group  asked  that  1)  The 
Dating  Game  be  cancelled,  2) 
that  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
community  be  written  by  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  show, 
and  3)  that  the  station  establish 
guidelines  for  "responsible, 
socially-adequate  behavior"  for 
station  members  and  that  there 
be  "clear  procedure  for 
disciplining  those  who  violate  the 
guidelines." 

Responding  to  the  charges, 
Steve  Epstein  acknowledged 
"some  irresponsibility  by  some 
of  those  involved  with  the  show 
including  myself  inadvertently 
allowed  potentially  offensive 
material  on  the  air.  While  I  do 
feel  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Feminist  Alliance  may  have 
overreacted,  I  do  agree  that 
cancellation  of  the  show  was  the 
best  solution  for  all  involved.  I'm 
truly  sorry  if  anyone  was 
offended." 

WCFM  station  manager  A.  J. 
Moor  said  that  the  Alliance  had 
"a  very  legitimate  complaint." 
"We  have  a  lack  of 
responsibility,"  said  Moor,  "I'm 
with  you  all  the  way,"  Moor 
promised  to  respond  to  the  group 
within  the  week. 

Moor's  response  came  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
"concerned  Members  of  the 
Community"  in  which  he 
announced  the  cancellation  of 
The  Dating  Game  and  promised 
that  "as  part  of  tjie  qualifying 
process,  members  of  WCFM  will 
be  instructed  in  on-air 
broadcasting  technique;  i.e., 
what  is  objectionable  material 
for  broadcasting," 

Stephanie  Voss  '82, 

representing  the  concerned 
groups,  was  encouraged  by  the 
results  of  the  meeting.  "We  got  a 

Symphony  pleases 

Continued  from  Page  4 

Anton  Stadler.  The  correlation 
between  tne  two  is  remarkable  in 
that  the  string-clarinet  passages 
are  treated  in  much  the  fashion  of 
a  quintet,  yet  the  work  is  at  the 
same  time  symphonic  in  its  full 
ritornellos  with  flutes,  horns,  and 
bassoons. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  more  than 
attentive  to  this  demand  as  his 
full  tone  in  all  registers  combined 
with  a  sensitivity  to  the  lyric 
simplicity  of  the  work.  Aside 
from  a  few  minor  problems  of 
tempo,  the  orchestra  and  soloist 
matched  phrasing  and  dynamic 
in  an  effective  collaboration.  This 
performance  was  by  far  the 
highlight  of  the  program. 


lot  of  what  we  asked  for.  We  don't 
want  to  run  the  radio  station." 

Voss  emphasized  that  they 
would  carefully  monitor  the 
station's  guidelines  to  see  that 
they  fulfilled  their  promises. 

"We're  going  to  be  listening," 
said  Voss.  "We  have  a  tape  of  the 
show  which  we're  going  to  hold  on 
to.  We  intend  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  in  the  future 
to  stop  such  abuses.  We  intend  to 
see  that  they  uphold  F.C.C. 
standards.  If  they  can't  do  that, 
they  shouldn't  be  on  the  air." 

Voss  added,  "I'm  confident 
that  people  who  are  on  the  air  will 
realize  that  they  can  lose  a  lot, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
station.  We're  not  making  empty 
threats." 


The  Williams  Jazz  Ensemble  played  its  final  concert  of  the  year  Saturday  niglit  at  the  Williams  Inn. 

(J.  Somers) 


Woctet  serenades  full  house  in  Jesup 


Continued  from  Page  4 
urine  test  he  "whizzed  through" 
with  "flying  colors,"  wearing  a 
stretch  bathrobe,  and  being  an 
intellectual  giant— none  of  which, 
of  course,  is  remotely  true, 
Hirsch  was  compared  to  Moby 
Dick  ("how  appropriate  that 
Chuck  should  sing  this  whale  of  a 
5ong")  and  to  Magilla  Gorilla 
("People  like  Chuck  don't  grow 
on  trees:  they  swing  from 
them").  Chuck  eveis  had  a 
lampshade  put  over  his  head. 

Hirsch  took  it  all  with  brave 
resignation.  "Did  you  hear  the 
hiss  from  the  audience  after  my 
last  solo?"  Chuck  muttered. 
"That  was  my  mother." 

When  the  Octet  wasn't  making 
fun  of  Chuck,  it  was  singing  the 
rich  harmonies  and  fine  solos 
that  eventually  earned  the  group 
an  enthusiastic  standing  ovation. 

The  best  soloist  on  Friday  night 
was  Paul  "Dom"  Robinson. 
"Just  in  Case  You  Change  Your 
Mind"  was  the  most  memorable 
song  of  the  entire  evening,  as 
Robinson  filled  Jesup  effortlessly 
with    satin-smooth    tones.    And 


although  for  the  first  time  in 
recording  history  Robinson's 
opening  "dom"  wavered  a  bit  at 
the  start  of  second  encore 
<"Come  Go  With  Me"  that  tune 
as  well  was  eloquent  testimony  to 
"Dmitri"  Robinson's  resonant 
tenor  voice. 

The  most  pleasant  surprise  of 
the  concert  was  senior  Charlie 
Gledhill's  perfectly-played  solo 
on  the  '50s  tune  "Silhouettes." 
Gledhill,  usually  the  unsung  hero 
of  the  group,  displayed  either 
excellent  acting  or  moderate 
nervousness  in  his  convincing 
musical  portrayal  of  a  young 
man  who  fears  he  has  discovered 
his  sweetheart  cheating  on  him, 

Ben  Cart  '80  gave  an 
appropriately  hoed-down  solo  on 
the  "authentic  Hillbilly  tune" 
called  "Mountain  Dew,"  which 
was  dedicated  to  Pennsylvania, 
Vern  Mackall's  home  stale,  a 
place  "where  they  take  the  term 
'animal  husbandry'  literally," 
Mackall  himself  had  tlic  spotlight 
for  I  he  gospel  song,  "Travellin' 
Shoes," 

Vern  wailed. 


Thursday  night  the  SAB  features  the  Pousette-Dart  Band  in  concert  to 

kick  off  the  Spring  Weekend  festivities.  (Premier) 


f<        Great  Taste Less  Filling 


When:    Spring   Weekend,    Sat.,   May   3   1:00    PM 

Weigh-in 

Where:   Poker  Flats 


Teams  of  no  more  than  10  with  max.  w/eight  of  2000 

lbs. 

Men's  and  Women's  Divisions  Faculty  Welcome 

T-Shlrts  Trophies 

register  with  Doug  Orr  No.  6607  SU  1371 

Tom  Casey  No.  6180  SU  2159 
no  entrance  fee 


The  confident  volume  so 
necessary  to  carry  off  a  gospel 
tune  was  present  in  abundance  in 
Mackall's  strong  voice.  ( "He  was 
pretty  Christian,  huh?"  opined 
one  fellow  Octetite.) 

"House  of  Blue  Lights"  was  the 
chance  for  Octet  founder  Mike 
Battey  '80  to  shine.  The  group 
then  closed  with  the  first  song 
they  learned,  way  back  in  1977, 
"Red  Roses  for  a  Blue  Lady." 

After  a  string  of  excellent  solos, 
the  Octet  showed  itself  to  be  a 
group  with  this  cleanly- 
performed  ensemble  number. 
Fittingly  enough  for  the  Octet, 
the  song  was  barber-shop  at  its 
finest— well  harmonized,  a  bit 
corny,      and     unquestionably 


enthusiastic. 

Audience  reaction  to  the 
concert  varied. 

"There  used  to  t*  this  gorgeous 
blonde  guy  in  the  Aires," 
remarked  one  well-travelled  lass. 
"I  wonder  where  he  is  now?" 

"Chuck's  people  have  been 
persecuted  for  centuries," 
pointed  out  one  person.  "Why 
don't  they  just  leave  him  alone?" 

It  was  left  to  a  snatch  of 
conversation  overheard  in  the 
post-concert  hubbub,  however,  to 
sum  up  the  evening— or  indeed 
any  performance  by  the  Octet. 

"The  other  groups  weren't 
bad,"  said  the  young  man.  "But 
you've  got  to  like  the  Octet  tiest: 
they  were  seriously  great." 


DRUMMOND  CLEANERS 

SPRING  COAT 

CLEANING  SALE     > 


UP  TO  5.75  VALUE 

Now  IS  ihe  lime  to  have  all  those  cloth 
wintef  coals,  tu'  Irimmed  coats  and  your 
fake  fur  coals  DeauitfuHv  cleaner)  and 
finished  hi  these  yeai  savings 

Drummond's  spring  Coat 
Cleaning  Sale  comes  but  once  a  year,  so 
don't  miss  out!  Icoaismust  be  picked  up  in  7 
^ys  or  price  reverts  back  to  regular  price, I 


Reg.  Price    SALE  PRICE 

PLAIN  CLOTH  COAT 5.75  2.99 

REGULAR  PARKA 5.75  2.99 

PILE  LINED  COATS 6.50  2.99 

RAINCOATS 5.75  2.99 

FUR  TRIMMED  COAT. . .  up  to  12.00  4.99 
MAN  MADE  FUR  COAT,  up  to  10.95  4.99 
DOWN  PARKA 6.50  3.99 

SALE  ENDS  SATURDAY,  MAY3 

Sueaes,  Leathers  &  Furs  not  included. 


DRUMMOND  CLEANERS 


44  Spring  Slraat,  Wllllamdown 
413-468-4321 


SHnitone 
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Viewpoint 


Rape ,  vandalism ,  waste  &  pinball 


A  pinball  machine  something  like  this  one  set  off  bells  and  buzzers  of 
protests  in  Michael  Rosenfelder's  mind.  (Read) 


This  is  to  protest  vehemently 
the  installation  of  a  new  pinball 
machine,  "Elton  John— Captain 
Fantastic"  in  the  basement  of 
Baxter  Hall.  It  replaced  "Bow  & 
Arrow"  some  time  after  spring 
break  as  the  official  gamer-room 
pinball  machine. 

The  courage  to  start  this 
important  protest  came  two 
weeks  ago  when  Prof.  Larry 
Fuscher  referred  to  Williams 
College  as  an  "ivory  tower"  and 
the  "quintessence  of  nice."  Since 
then  at  least  two  Williams 
students  have  had  the  courage  to 
reveal  the  seamy  side  of  this 
institution  and  the  appalling 
degree  to  which  real  world  issues 
besiege  our  "ivory  tower." 


More  on  power   and  prejudice 


by  Paul  Phillips 

In  Part  I  Paul  Phillips  began  his 
story  of  a  chance  encounter  at  a 
Boston  deli-counter  with  "Jack 
McCarthy,"  a  retired 

Massachusetts  lawmaker  and 
powerful  Beacon  Hilt  attorney.  In 
Part  II,  Phillips  concludes  his 
look  at  the  doctrine  of  "power 
prejudice." The  people  presented 
in  this  story  real,  as  is  the 
dialogue,  though  edited;  the 
names,  however,  are  all  fic- 
titious, and  any  confusion  arising 
from  similarities  is  purely 
coincidental. 

The  way  to  understand  the 
complexities  of  today  is  to 
simplify  them,  to  dichotomize 
them  all  into  Us  and  Them.  If  you 
view  the  world  from  politically 
"liberal"  eyes,  you  might  see 
Business  and  Us;  if  you're 
"conservative,"  you  might  see 
Russians  and  Us.  Even  I  have 
simplified  the  world,  into  Us  and 
Those  Who  Simplify  the  World. 
To  Jack  McCarthy,  self-admitted 
racist  and  attorney-at-law,  the 
world  boils  down  to  Us  Northern 
Europeans,  and  Everyone  Else. 

"I've  worked  hard,"  he 
declares.  "Hard  work  and 
persistence,  that's  what  it  take^, 
and  that's  what  a  lot  of  other 
people  just  don't  have." 

"Like  who?" 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  All 
right,  take  Mexico:  they've  been 
in  economic  straits  since   they 
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were  founded,  the  people  are 
poor,  the  governments  are 
unstable,  and  they  "just  can't 
seem  to  produce  the  goods  they 
need  for  self-sufficiency.  I 
believe  it  shows  the  basic 
weakness  of  Hispanic  peoples." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  other 
factors  influencing  Mexico's 
present  condition,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  America's  acquisition 
of  their  most  fertile  lands, 
leaving  Mexico  with  deserts  to 
work  with." 

"Compare  Sweden.  You 
wouldn't  call  Sweden  a  fertile 
country,  yet  the  people  are 
industrious  and  productive,  the 
government  is  firm,  the  country 
prosperous  ..." 

But  is  It  really  so  cut-and- 
dried? 

We  talk  about  Boston  and  about 
schools;  he's  kriown  quite  a  few 
teachers  at  my  high  school, 
Boston  Lat in,  and  I  agree  that  the 
faculty  is  of  the  highest  caliber. 

"Which  teachers  did  you 
know?"  he  asks. 

"Well,  one  of  the  greatest 
influences  on  me  was  my  first- 
year  Latin  teacher,  David 
Schwiartz — " 

"Jewish?" 

".  .  .  As  it  happens,  yes   .  .  ." 

"Persuasive  lecturer?"  His 
strange  half-grimace  smile 
appears  again. 

"What  about  college?  How'd 
you  decide  on  Williams?" 

"I  heard  about  Williams  from  a 


very  eminent  historian  who's  now 
retired,  Howard  Herman — " 

"Jewish."  A  filthy  word. 

"Look,  I  don't  see  what  bearing 
this  has  on  the  respect  I  hold  for 
these  men—!" 

"You  don't?"  He  takes  the 
John  Anderson  brochure  and 
opens  it  to  an  editorial 
reproduced  from  the  New  York 
Times.  "See." 

"What  .  .  .  you  don't  like  the 
Times?" 

"The  mouthpiece  of  the  Jewish 
Establishment." 

"That's  crazy—!  Look,  all 
right,  let's  assume  you're  right. 
But  this  editorial  supports 
Anderson,  and  if  you  believe  that 
Jews  have  all  the  power  and 
money,  why  isn't  Anderson 
winning  all  the  primaries,  why  is 
his  campaign  so  poor,  why  is  he 
struggling  foi-  votes,  why  isn't  he 
the  obvious  Republican 
nominee?" 

Jack  McCarthy  looks  away. 
"This  isn't  an  endorsement. 
They're  just  .  .  .  keeping  their 
options  open,  in  case  they  do  have 
to  turn  to  Anderson  .  .  .  further 
down  the  road." 

"Now  even  you  don't  believe 
that,  do  you?" 

But  I  can  see  that  Jack 
McCarthy,  former  lawmaker, 
powerful  Beacon  Hill  attorney, 
defender  of  American  justice, 
does  believe  it. 

And  I  am  very,  very 
frightened. 


I  am  referring  of  course  to  last 
week's  staunch  and  courageous 
letters  by  Jane  Fischberg  and 
Wm.  L.  Hahn.  To  remind  those 
few  readers  who  haven't  been 
swept  up  in  this  new  and 
uncharacteristic  wave  of  student 
activism,  Ms.  Fischberg  wrote  to 
protest  the  humiliating  and 
degarding  treatment  of  women 
on  this  campus  by  a  group  of 
males  who  "verbally  abused" 
her  when  she  was  "sweaty  from 
running."  Mr.  Hahn,  in  an  equal 
display  of  social  consciousness, 
warned  us  of  the  ghastly  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  "future 
generations"  engendered  by 
abuse  of  the  Sawyer  Library 
elevator,  doing  so,  even  more 
rernarkably,  in  a  mere  ten 
column  inches. 

But  getting  back  to  "Captain 
Fantastic"    .  .  . 

This  new  pinball  machine 
represents  among  other  things:  a 
grave  setback  to  our  institutional 
and  national  goals  of  energy 
independence,  a  repulsive  insuU 
to  the  dignity  of  women 
everywhere,  and  a  dangerous 
influence  to  the  College 
community  as  a  whole. 
Not  only  does  "Captain 
Fantastic"  occasionally  "eat" 
quarters,  (to  use  pinball 
vernacular),  thus  mysteriously 
exploiting  helpless  patrons  and 
further  fattening  the  hidden 
capitalists  who  have  placed  it 
there,  but  it  often  remains 
plugged  in,  lights  burning,  when 
not  in  use,  thus  continuing  to 
squander  our  ever-decreasing 
fossile-fuel  reserves. 

Unlike  its  predecessor,  "Bow 
and  Arrow,"  whose  scoreboard 
and  playing  surface  was  adorned 
with  unoffensive  renderings  of 
sedate  native  Americans, 
"Captain  Fantastic,"  depicts  a 
scene  of  decadence  and  moral 
deterioration  culled  from  an 
equally  tasteless  and  offensive 
source— the  movie,  "Tommy." 
The  scene  shows  Elton  John 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  teenage 
groupies,  most  of  whom  are 
large-breasted  females  in  sheer 
halter  tops,  or  buxom,  barely- 
clas  nymphettes  bearing 
placards  with  such  suggestive 
phrases  as,  "Score  More, 
Champ!"  and  "Feel  Them 
Bumpers."   Various   other   men 


and  women  are  engaged  in 
hardly  concealed  acts  of  sexual 
contact  or  suggestiveness.  As  is 
typical  of  this  type  of 
rhisrepresentation  of  human 
sexuality,  the  males  depiected 
are  both  fully  clad  and  smug.  The 
use  of  Elton  John's  name  and 
likeness  in  this  aggregation  of 
anti-feminist  images  can't  be 
overemphasized. 

The  inestimable  danger  of 
degrading  and  humiliating 
images  such  as  these  is 
magnified  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  game  of  pinball.  When 
continued  anger  and  frustration 
elicited  by  a  "tilt"  or  "game 
over"  are  subconsciously  coupled 
with  the  aforementioned  images 
of  sexual  repression,  there  is  only 
one  consequence:  violence  to 
women.  Pinball  is  the  theory; 
rape  is  the  practice! 

The  very  existence  of  "Captain 
Fantastic"  or  any  pinball 
machine  on  this  campus  (even  its 
milder  predecessor  "Bow  and 
Arros"  is  an  affront  to  the  goals 
of  higher  education  and  the 
Williams  tradition.  It  wastes  the 
time  that  college  demands  we 
devote  towards  becoming 
productive  members  of  society. 
It  wastes  our  shrinking  energy 
resources  while  adding  wealth  to 
exploitive  members  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  It 
infuses  our  minds  with  degrading 
images  of  women.  .  .  .  and  it's 
right  in  the  basement  of  our 
student  union. 

I  hope  Larry  Fuscher  and  all 
the  rest  of  you  will  not  start  to 
realize  how  much  the  problems  of 
the  real  world  are  present  at 
Williams  College.  We  are  no 
longer  an  ivory  tower.  Mark 
Hopkins,  the  person  who  best 
symbolizes  this  institution,  would 
not  have  been  caught  dead  at  one 
end  of  a  pinball  machine  (or  even 
the  other).  If  you  love  this  school 
we  need  your  support. 

There  will  be  a  silent  vigil  in 
front  of  the  "Captain  Fantastic" 
pinball  machine  tonight  at  eight 
o'clock  (unless  someone  is 
playing,  in  which  case  there  will 
some  buzzes  and  bells).  All  are 
welcome.  Please  bring  candles, 
guitars,  or  signs. 

Miihael  Rosenfelder  '82 

Williams  Organization  to 

Rake  Muck  (WORM) 


Committee  on  80 's  announces  interim  report- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

general  expansion  of  computer 
capacity  for  both  instruction  and 
administration. 

The  report  stressed  its  interim 
nature  and  advanced  only 
preliminary  conclusions.  It  is 
being  circulated  to  the  faculty, 
the  College  Council,  Trustees,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  Society,  the  Parents' 
Council,  and  heads  of 
administrative  offices.  Public 
reaction  to  these  proposals  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  final 
report  to  be  delivered  in  June. 

The  report  was  based  on  what 
the  Committee  termed  "several 
key  assumptions"  These 
assumptions  were: 

—Real  growth  of  the  United 
States  economy  will  be  slower 
than  its  long-term  average,  but 
should  match  the  decade  of  the 
1970's. 

—Inflation  will  be  higher  than 
in  the  past  ten  years,  averaging 
around  9  percent  per  year,  while 
energy  and  book  acquisitions 
costs  will  rise  faster. 

—Securities  markets  will  not 
perform  with  the  buoyancy  of  the 


1950's  and  the  1960's,  but  neither 
experienced  in  the  1970's. 
adjustment  of  paper  asset  values 
experienced  in  the  1970's. 

The  report  also  predicted  that 
Williams  can  expect  a  decline  of 
as  much  as  30  percent  in  the 
number  of  eighteen-year-olds  in 
Williams'  tradit'-ial  admissions 
recruiting  areas. 

Based  upon  these  assumptions, 
and  with  expected  energy  prices 
rising  at  about  three  percent 
more  than  the  rate  of  inflation, 
total  tuition  and  other  fees  at 
Williams  should  reach  more  than 
$16,000  by  1990. 

President  John  W.  Chandler 
said  at  a  Thursday  afternoon 
press  conference  that  Williams 
"may  be  the  only  college  in  the 
nation  planning  to  maintain 
present  enrollment  figures  and 
increase  the  sixe  of  its  faculty." 

"Implementation  (of  the 
proposals)."  Chandler  added, 
"will  call  for  a  further  series  of 
specialized  studies." 

The  nine-member  committee 
which  formulated  these 
proposals  was  created  by 
President  Chandler  13  months 
ago  in  an  effort  to  recognize  and 


make  plans  for  the  needs  and 
objectives  of  Williams  in  the 
1980's. 

"Most  institutions  wait  until 
they're  on  financial  goals  before 
launching  such  detailed 
assessments  of  needs  and 
objectives",  said  Chandler. 

"We  felt  it  was  better  to  take  a 
head  start,  when  Williams  was  in 
a  strong  position,"  he  said,  "and 


not  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis." 

The  Committee  met  with  the 
trustees,  faculty,  administrative 
officers,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Society, 
students,  and  various  faculty 
committees  over  the  past  year  in 
order  to  "gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  problems  we  face." 
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Thieves  vandalized  West  College's  Coke  machine  Saturday,  but  took 
no  money  or  drinks.  (Buckner) 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
of  this  problem  is  the  "life  after 
Williams"  dilemma  facing 
faculty  who  are  not  granted 
tenure.  "It's  an  important  and 
scary  thing  for  them  to  think 
about,"  he  said. 

"The  morale  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  assess,"  Professor 
William  Moomaw  said.  "In  part 
it's  been  the  insufficient 
compensation,  but  there  are  also 
other  factors." 

Moomaw  cited  the  difficult  job 
market,  conflicts  in  dual-career 
families  and  the  inability  to 
predict  one's  career  future,  if 
refused  tenure,  as  problems 
exacerbating  low  faculty  morale. 

Oakley  said  in  addition  to 
increased  compensation,  the 
committee's  proposed  $200,000 
discretionary  faculty 
development  fund  would  help  to 
relieve  some  faculty  morale 
problems,  but  not  all. 

"The  fund  would  be  used  to 
help  maintain  funding  'dry  spots' 
during  faculty  research,  help 
people  travel  for  research,  and 
allow  faculty  to  develop  new 
areas  of  (academic^ 

expertise,"  Oakley  said. 
Reduced  programs 

Spokesmen  from  programs 
whose  budgets  would  be  cut  were 
quick  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  supporting 
Williams'  academic  base,  and 
said  (he  report  presented  no 
surprises. 

Curt  Tong,  next  year's  acting 
athletic  director,  commented  on 
the  proposed  $80,000  cutback  in 
athletics. 

"When  hard  limes  come  you 
have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  your 
priorities,"  Tong  said.  "It's  not 
that  athletics  aren't  vital,  they 
are;  but  Williams  rests  on  its 


academic  standing  first." 

Tong  said  he  believed  that  the 
athletic  department's  budget 
could  be  gradually  reduced 
$80,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
without  having  to  eliminate  any 
varsity  or  junior  varsity  sports, 
as  the  80's  committee  had 
recommended. 

"Right  now,"  Tong  said,  "we'd 
be  hard-strapped  to  cut 
immediately  (without  affecting 
programs),  but  over  the  course  of 
time,  I  think  it's  possible." 

Athletic  Director  Robert  Peck 
was  unavailable  for  comment. 

Other  areas  targeted  for 
reductions  include  student 
services  such  as  Career 
Counseling  and  Health  Services, 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  Food 
Services. 

MaryMargaret  Sloane,  out- 
going director  of  OCC,  said 
that  next  year  the  OCC  staff  will 
consist  of  two  full  time  and  one 
half-time  persons.  OCC  began 
this  year  with  a  staff  of  four  and  a 
half.  Two  staffers,  including 
Sloane,  have  since  resigned. 

Dr.  Robert  Goodell,  director  of 
Health  Services,  was  unavailable 
for  comment,  but  O'Connor  said 
he  didn't  believe  the  $65,000 
proposed  cut,  to  be  spread  over 
six  departments,  would  seriously 
compromise  Health  Services  or 
any  of  the  affected  areas. 

"It's  not  that  athletics 

aren't  vital,  they  are; 

but  Williams  rests  on     its 

academic  standing  first." 

Buildings  and  Grounds  director 
Peter  Welanetz  said  neither 
routine  service  nor  necessary 
physical  plant  maintenance 
projects  would  suffer  from 
proposed  cuts  in  B  &  G's  budget. 

Welanetz  praised  the 

committee's  proposed  means  of 


cutting  back  on  10  percent  of  B  & 
G  and  general  administrative 
staff. 

"By  doing  away  with  matron 
and  janitor  positions  through 
attrition  rather  than  arbitrary 
layoffs,"  Welanetz  said,  "the 
College  would  be  using  a  much 
more  thoughtful  approach." 

One  area  that  may  actually 
benefit  from  budget  cuts  is  Food 
Services.  The  report  called  for  at 
least  partial  consolidation  of  Row 
House  dining  (estimated 
savings:  at  least  $60,000). 

"It's  not  being  suggested  that 
Food  Services  reduce  its 
services,"  Food  Services  director 
Ross  Keller  said,  "but  rather  that 
we  feed  students  on  a  more 
efficient,  effective  basis." 

In  most  cases,  representatives 
of  areas  marked  for  cuts  agreed 
with  the  committee's  assessment 
that  their  programs  were  of  high 
enough  caliber  to  withstand  the 
budget  reductions  and  still 
maintain  quality  programs. 
Unaffected  or  bolstered 
programs 

Predictably,  departments 
unaffected  or  bolstered  by  the 
committee's  reallocation 
recommendations  reacted 
positively  to  the  report. 

"I  think  the  report  addressed 
the  major  issues,"  Director  of 
Admissions  Phil  Smith  said.  "I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
reports  emphasis  on  continuing 
our  'aid-blind'  (admissions) 
policy  because  I  feel  that  is  one  of 
our  main  commitments." 

Henry  Flynt,  director  of 
financial  aid,  joined  Smith  in 
praising  the  "aid-blind"  clause, 
but  was  even  more  impressed 
with  the  committee's  position  to 
increase  financial  aid  allocations 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  tuition 
increases. 

Flynt  said  this  commitment 
was  vital  because  with   tuition 


costs  soaring,  he  expected  more 
students  to  apply  for  some  kind  of 
financial  help. 

Anticipating  a  boom  in 
computer  use,  both  on  the 
administrative  and  academic 
side,  the  committee 

recommended  to  raise  the 
computer  center's  budget  by 
$100,000  over  the  decade. 

^^^— MW^M^^  I  III 

"I'm  just  not  as  optimistic 
that  the  economy 
will  run   as   smoothly 
as   they  predict." 

"In  the  next  two  to  three  years 
we'll  have  a  completely  new 
administrative  system,"  Larry 
Wright,  director  of  computer 
services  said  "Terminals  in 
administrative  offices  will  give 
those  people  a  direct  link  to  what 
will  become  the  central  in- 
formation depository  on- 
campus." 

Wright  predicted  the  real 
growth  in  computer  services 
would  come  from  student  use. 

"The  number  of  students  using 
computer  services  has  been 
doubling  every  year  over  the  past 
few  years,"  ho  said,  adding  to 
speculation  that  a  computer 
literacy  requirement  may  be  in 
store  for  future  Williams 
students. 

Student  reaction 

Official  student  reaction  to  the 
report  was  generally  supportive. 

"It  seems  that  when  making 
cuts,"  College  Council  president 
Darrell  McWhorter  '81  said,  "the 
committee  kept  in  mind  how  to 
maintain  the  character  of  the 
school.  It  was  a  sensitive  report 
that  didn't  arbitrarily  chop  away 
at  things." 

CC  members  John 

McCammond  '81  and  David 
Hansen    '80    expressed    some 


reservations  about  the  cuts  in 
student  services  but  accepted  the 
committee's  priority  rationale. 
According  to  committee 
members,  issuing  an  interim 
report  was  a  means  to  supply  a 
progress  report,  which  would 
then  be  subject  to  improvement. 

Several  spokesmen  suggested 
areas  that  needed  further 
consideration. 

"I  think  the  whole  residential 
house  system  should  be  studied 
again,"  O'Connor  said.  "1  think 
the  issue  is  a  broader  one  than 
simply  Row  House  dining." 

Oakley  was  uncertain  what 
mechanisms  the  committee 
supported  in  order  to  improve  the 
problem  of  growing  class  sizes. 

Finally,  Moomaw  typified  the 
feelings  of  many  interviewed 
when  he  challenged  >  the 
committee's  economic 
assumptions. 

"I'm  just  not  as  optimistic  that 
the  economy  will  run  as  smoothly 
as  they  predict,"  Moomaw  said, 
adding  that  something  like 
energy  costs  could  get  out  of 
control  and  drastically  change 
the  economic  picture. 

In  response  to  the  criticism, 
Lewis  said  the  committee 
definitely  will  have  to  say  more 
about  the  residential  house 
system  and  non-structural 
curricular  questions. 

As  for  the  economy,  Lewis' 
response  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he,  and  the  committee, 
anticipated  skepticism. 

"In  the  final  report,"  Lewis 
said,  "we'll  have  a  series  of 
checkpoints  with  which  we  can 
monitor  our  assumptions.  We'll 
also  lay  out  some  alternatives  for 
an  economy  that  has  a  faster  or 
slower  inflation  rate  than  we 
predicted,  or  a  stock  market  that 
fares  better  or  worse  than  we 
expected." 
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THE  IMAGINUS  FINE  ARTS  ORGANIZATION  SEEKS  AN  ENERGETIC,  AMBITIOUS 
AND  TRUSTWORTHY  EMPLOYEE,  WITH  AN  AVID  INTEREST  IN  TRAVELLING,  TO  ACT 
AS  ROAD  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  CANADA.  OUR  EXHIBITION/SALE 
OF  ART  REPRODUCTIONS  AND  LIMITED  EDITION  PRINTS  TOURS  OVER  100  COLLEGES 
IN  THE  ABOVE-MENTIONED  COUNTRIES.  ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING  WOULD  BEGIN  IN 
MID-AUGUST.  PLEASE  SEND  ALL  RESUMES  OR  PERSONAL  LETTERS  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  THIS  AD  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 


IMAGINUS  INCORPORATED 
RRl  BOX  552 
LEE,  MA.  01238 
413-243-3644 
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Cap  and  gown 
source  dropped 

Continued  from  Page  1 
accusations." 

The  company  has  said  thai  the 
NLKB  has  dismissed  "almost  all 
of  those  allegations."  However, 
an  NLKB  order  dated  March  14, 
1980  charged  that  the  company 
did  and  is  still  "interfering  with, 
restraining,  and  coercing  its 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  guaranteed.  .  .  .and  did 
engage  in,  and  is  engaging  in, 
unfair  lahor  practices.  .  .  ." 

At  last  week's  meeting,' College 
Marshall  Fred  Rudolph  agreed 
not  to  purchase  caps  and  gowns 
from  Cotrell  &  Leonard  for  "lots 
of  reasons,"  including  fear  of 
supply   interruption    resulting 


from  the  strike. 

"1  don't  think  it  should  be 
necessarily  interpreted  as 
Williams  College  boycotting 
Cotrell  &  Leonard.  We  don't  have 
the  time  to  determine  who's 
right.  But  my  sense  is  that  we 
ought  to  find  gowns  somewhere 
else,"  Rudolph  explained. 

Andy  Levin  '82,  an  organizer  of 
the  meeting,  asserted  that  "the 
College  is  doing  this  because  of 
student  pressure  and  fear  of  an 
imperfect  or  messy 

commencement." 

Dean  Nancy  Mclntyre, 
contacted  later,  acknowledged 
that  student  opinions  were  taken 
into  consideration.  But  she 
emphasized  that  the  labor 
situation  "is  sufficiently 
complicated  that  only  the  NUtB 
can  and  should  deal  with  it." 


Davis  wins   speaking  contest 


Speaking  on  the  environmental 
question,  "If  God  exists,  does  He 
use  Scott's  Turf  Builder'?  If  God 
does  not  exist,  does  He  use  Scott's 
Turf  Builder'.',  "  Bruce  Davis  '8:! 
.convinced  a  panel  of  three  judges 
that  he  deserved  the  $100  first 
price  in  the  all-College  speaking 
contest  last  Saturday. 

Davis  topped  a  held  of  nine 
competitors  in  Jesup  Hall. 

Steve  Epstein  '8.'!  took  second 
place  prize  money  of  $,50  for  his 
speech  on  the  ethics  of  grass 
cutting. 

Peter  Stark  '80  and  David 
Steakley  '8.3  split  $25  in  a  tie  for 
third  place.  Stark  lauded  the 
speaking  contest,  saying,  "It's  an 
excellent  idea.  Instead  of  having 
the  usual  inane  topics,  they  had 


inane  topics  relating  to  the 
environment." 

The  speaking  contest  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Adelphic 
Speaking  Union  and  the  Center 
for  Environmental  Studies.  ASU 
president  Larry  Sheinfeld  '82 
coordinated  the  activity.  Topics 
were  selected  that  related  to  the 
environment,  and  the  observance 
of  Earth  Day. 

Davis,  who  won  the  second 
speaker's  trophy  at  the  recent 
annual  Williams  Little  Three 
Debate  Tournament,  said  he 
would  use  the  $100  to  buy  Scott's 
Turf  Builder. 

Davis'  unique  speaking  style 
earned  him  the  admiration  of  his 
competitors.  As  he  expounded 
upon  the  state  of  man  in  a  society 


with  pay-toilets  ("when  mother 
nature  calls,  should  she  have  to 
call  collect'.'"),  Steakley  and 
Epstein  listened  in  rapt 
amazement. 

Expstein  commented  later,  "I 
thought  Bruce's  speech  was  just 
superb."  Steakley  concurred, 
observing,"Bruce  is  a  terrifically 
strong  speaker.  He  certainly  has 
a  bright  future  in  Little  Three 
lorensics." 

Stark's  talk,  tangentially 
related  to  his  topic  of  cracks  in 
the  sidewalk,  covered  a  range 
from  joggers  to  the  prospect  of 
California  falling  into  the  ocean. 
Stark's  speech,  the  first  of  the 
contest,  set  the  stage  for  the 
brilliant  heckling  that  ensued 
from  the  crowd. 


. .  .LETTERS 


Women  and  men 

To  the  editor: 

We  are  writing  this  letter 
because  we  are  concerned  about 
an  apparently  growing  attitude  of 
women  towards  men, 

exemplified  on  WCFM's  "New 
Perspectives,"  aired  on  April  20. 
The  particular  part  of  the 
program  which  has  aroused  our 
irfe  and  concern  is  a  statement 
about  the  "psychological  rape" 
of  women.  We  were  told  that 
women  felt  they  were  being 
raped  by  men  who  looked  at 
them  with  "x-ray  eyes." 

This  criminal  phenomenon  was 
shocking  to  us.  We  thought  it  was 
natural  for  men  to  look  at  women 
to    whom    they    felt    physically 


attracted.  We  never  thought  by 
doing  so,  we  were  committing  a 
psychological  rape.  Now  aware 
of  the  immorality  of  our  sensual 
glances,  we  would  like  to  purge 
ourselves  of  our  sins  by  proposing 
and  hopefully  implementing 
some  measures  to  end  the  raping 
of  Williams  women  by  the 
sensual  glances  of  Williams  men. 
Note  that  according  to  the 
program  psychological  rape  is  a 
behavioristic  pattern  peculiar  to 
the  males  of  our  species. 

1)  Since  men  are  by  nature 
lusty,  they  will  henceforth  be 
prohibited  from  looking  at 
Williams  women. 

2)  As  a  preventative  measure 
to  be  taken  by  women,  they 
should  not  wear  make-up,  high 


heels,  stcxrking  or  any  other 
bothersome  superfluities  that 
they  unwillingly  adorn  due  to 
the  social  pressure  of  having  to 
"look  nice"  for  men. 
3)  Turn  the  tables  on  history 
and  make  Williams  an  all 
women's  college. 

Unfortunately  even  these 
measures  will  not  be  enough  to 
curb  the  lust  of  Williams  men. 
Therefore,  we  have  devised  a 
third  and  extremely  effective 
measure. 

Concerning  the  psychological 
rape  argument,  we  understand 
how  exaggeration  is  an  effective 
tool  of  argumentation  (indeed  we 
used  it  above).  However,  we  are 
afraid  that  whoever  was  on  "New 
Perspectives"     that     evening 
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Wfe're  ready  and 
waiting  to  serve  you 


We're  open!  Even  while  we  clean  and  paint 

and  renovate  a  bit  . . .  just  for  you! 

We  hope  you'll  come  in  and  try 

our  fine  dining  room. 

(People  have  said  the  food  is  great!) 

Open  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner 

See  how  our  lounge  shines  for  a 
cozy  evening  by  the  fireplace! 

Or  we'd  be  happy  to  host  your 
overnight  guests  anytime. 

Please  stop  by  and  see  what 
we're  up  to.  We  want  to  meet  you! 

Staff  of 

'Williams  Inn 

On  the  Green 

Williamstown,  Ma.  01267 

413-458-9371 


mistook    her    exaggeration    for 
truth. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some 
men  do  make  women  a  target  of 
their  vocal  and  visual 
manifestations  of  their  sexual 
problems.  We  do  not  condone  that 
kind  of  activity  for  it  is  not  decent 
nor  polite.  We,  however,  resent 
the  implication  that  all  men 
participate  in  those  extreme 
forms  of  expression  because 
sexual  attraction  is  not  the  same 
as  sexual  abuse.  A  man  who  looks 
at  a  woman  whom  he  finds 
sexually  attractive  is  not 
sexually  abusing  her  or,  in  other 
words,  psychologically  raping 
her. 

Sensuality  is  a  perfectly 
natural  feeling,  and  looking  is  a 
natural  outlet  for  sensuality.  This 
should  not  be  denounced  nor 
denied  to  men  and  women.  To  do 
so  is  irrational. 

Sincerely, 
Lcc  Butt/.  '82 
.lames  Christian  '82 


To  Fuscher 

To  the  editor: 

The  following  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Larry  Fuscher: 

We  would  like  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  your  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Record.  We 
realize  that,  like  ourselves,  you 
shall  soon  be  departed,  but  in  the 
meantime  should  the  universal 
order  get  to  you,  we  cordially 
extend  an  invitation  to  our  home. 
If  it  be  in  any  way  reassuring,  we 
are  a  group  not  particularly  nice, 
suffering  from  various  skin 
disorders,  constantly  working 
towards  obesity,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  we  enjoy  sex 
should  it  ever  come  our  way. 
Moreover,  we  would  encourage 


you    to    accept    our    invitation 

should    you     be    feeling     any 

nostalgia  for  dirt  and  litter,  as 

our  house  is  a  showcase  for  both. 

Yours  in  mediocrity, 

Keith  Bunnell  '8U 

Wendelin  Evans  '80 

Leslie  lleerman  '80 

Ruth  lluttun  '80 

Custanza  Stein 


Responsibility 

To  the  editor: 

Last  week  the  Williams 
Feminist  Alliance  initiated  a 
discussion  between  the 
management  of  WCFM  and 
concerned  community  members. 
As  reported  elsewhere  in  the 
Kecord,  the  impetus  behind  this 
meeting  was  a  specific  radio 
show,  but  we  also  made  it  clear  to 
the  board  members  that  this  was 
not  an  isolated  incident.  We  felt 
that  the  members  of  the  radio 
station  were  lacking  a  sense  of 
the  power  of  the  media  to 
influence  listeners  and  that  this 
power  was  used  in  an 
irresponsible  way.  We  felt  that  it 
was  our  duty,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  to  protect  the 
public  air  waves  from  misuse. 
WCFM  is  a  public  radio  station 
and  it  has  the  legal  and  social 
obligation  not  to  offend  aspects  of 
personal  behavior. 

The  board  acted  quickly  and 
responsibly  to  our  concerns,  and 
we  hope  that  their  new 
commitment  to  more  responsible 
programming  will  be   realized. 

WCFM  has  shown  itself  willing 
to  respond  to  public  concerns  and 
we.  should  respond  to  their 
encouragement  for  greater 
listener-management  commun- 
ication. 

.leff  Menzer  '82 


MOTHER'S  DAY  IS  MAY  1 1 
and 

at  the   ^ 
Wilhams  Inn 

Williamstown,  AAoss.  01267 


has  the  perfect  gift  for  that 

very  special  woman  in  your  life. 

We  gladly  gift  box  and  ship  gifts 

to  Mothers  everywhere! 

OPEN:  Tues-Sat,  9-6  Sun,  9-3 
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Laxwomen  drop  two 
to  Wesleyan,    Smith 


Bea  Fuller  '83  leads  the  attack  in  the  women's  lacrosse  game  played  Saturday  at  Cole  Field. 


(Somers) 


Falling  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  time,  the  women's 
varsity  lacrosse  team  dropped  a 
16-8  decision  to  the  Cardinals  of 
Wesleyan  University  Saturday. 
For  Wesleyan,  the  victory  meant 
the  Little  Three  crown  as  the 
Cardinals  have  defeated  both 
Amherst  and  Williams  this 
season. 

The  pace  of  the  game  was  set 
early  as  Wesleyan  did  its  scoring 
early  and  the  Ephs  were  forced  to 
play  catch-up  all  afternoon.  The 
halftinip  score  was  a  close  6-4  in 
favor  of  the  Cardinals,  but  early 
in  the  second  half  the  leaders 
pulled  away  out  of  reach  to  make 
the  victory  a  decisive  one. 

Goal  scorers  for  Williams  were 
Laurie  Ingersoll  '80  with  three. 


Ephs  blast  for  three  wins  to  break  slump 


by  Steven  Epstein 

With  a  mighty  flurry  ef  hitting 
power  and  three  strong  pitching 
performances,  the  Eph  baseball 
squad  busted  out  of  its  early 
season  hitting  doldrums,  taking 
three'  straight  games  this  week 
after  dropping  their  initial 
encounter  with  highly  touted 
Amherst,  9-8. 

The  Ephs  scored  a  total  of  27 
runs  in  four  games  and  received 
super  pitching  performances 
from  Jack  Carey  '80,  Bill  Hugo 
'83,  and  Bill  Haylon  '81  to  sweep  a 
doubleheader  with  Bates  by 
scores  of  7-5  and  4-1  and  win  a 
single  contest  with  Bowdoin,  8-3. 
The  three  wins  bring  the  Ephs' 
record  to  6-5  on  the  season  and 
prove  their  ability  to  play  every 
facet  of  the  game  as  well  as  any 
opponent. 

In  the  first  game  against  Bates 
at  North  Adams  State  on 
Saturday,  the  Ephs  thrilled  the 
Parents'  Day  Crowd  with  a  nine- 
hit  performance  in  the  seven- 
inning  contest.  Tad  Seder  '80 
pitched  a  strong  six  innings  and 
had  a  7-2  lead  before  faltering 
and  giving  way  to  Carey  in  the 
seventh.  Carey  held  off  Bates  and 
pulled  out  the  7-5  victory. 

For  the  Ephs,  the  team's 
leading  hitter  Bill  Keville  '81  (0 
HR,  6  RBI,  .364)  went  three  for 
three  and  scored  two  runs. 
Freshman  shortstop  Dave 
Nasser,  back  in  the  lead-off  spot, 
had  two  hits  on  the  day. 

The  second  game  was  a  classic 
pitcher's  duel  with  Eph  ace  Bill 


Haylon  going  the  distance  for  the 
4-1  victory.  Haylon  (3-0,  2.99) 
rebounded  after  being  shelled  by 
Amherst  earlier  in  the  week, 
under  adverse  conditions  and 
pitching  on  only  two  days  rest,  to 
beat  Bates,  scattering  only  six 
hits  in  the  process.  He  gave  up 
one  run  in  the  bottom  of  the 
second,  while  Bates  pitcher 
Markesich  went  the  first  five 
innings  without  surrendering  a 
run.  With  the  score  1-0  Bates  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sixth,  Nasser 
ledoff  and  washit  by  a  pitch,  and 
Keville  followed  with  a  beautiful 
bunt  single,  for  his  first  hit  of  the 
day  in  six  trips.  Rick  Walter  '80  ( 1 
HR,  9  RBI,  .3>1)  then  singled 
Nasser  home  to  tie  the  game. 
Two  batters  later  Keville  scored 
on  an  infield  out  to  give  Haylon 
all  the  lead  he  would  need. 
Insurance  came  later  on  a  Dave 
Law  basehit  scoring  Flaherty 
and  a  booted  groundball  which 
allowed  Law  to  score. 

Haylon  retired  Bates  in  the  top 
of  the  seventh  to  preserve  the 
victory,  and  the  sweep  of  the 
twinbill. 

Earlier  in  the  week  Hugo 
turned  in  his  best  effort  of  the 
year  Friday  at  home  against 
Bowdoin.  Hugo  went  the 
distance,  giving  up  just  three 
runs  on  five  hits,  and  only 
walking  one  batter. 

Hugo  got  plenty  of  help  as  well. 
After  Bowdoin  attacked  Hugo  for 
two  runs  in  the  second,  Dave  Law 
reached  on  a  field's  choice  in  the 
bottom  of  the  inning  and  came  all 


the  way  around  to  score  when 
Bowdoin  catcher  Eric  Arvidson 
threw  the  ball  into  centerfield 
and  it  got  away  in  the  outfield. 

The  Ephs  tied  the  score  in  the 
third  on  a  Keville  walk,  a  wild 
pitch,  a  Rick  Walter  single,  and  a 
double  steal  play  that  brought 
Keville  home.  From  there,  the 
Ephs  never  looked  back.  They 
expanded  the  score  to  4-2  on  the 
fiftl)  after  a  two  out  single  by 
catcher  Darryl  Demos.  Nasser 
followed  with  his  second  triple  of 
the  season  to  score  Demos,  and 
scored  himself  on  Keville's 
subsequent  single. 

After  Bowdoin  got  a  single  run 
in  their  half  of  the  seventh  to 


tighten  the  score  at  4-3,  the  Ephs 
responded  with  a  four-run 
seventh  inning  highlighted  by  a 
bases  loaded  triple  by  Joe 
Flaherty  (0  HR,  10  RBI,  .259)  to 
bring  in  three  runs..  From  there 
Hugo  coasted,  aided  by  strong 
defense  including  a  truly 
spectacular  catch  by  fellow 
freshman  right-fielder  Mark 
White  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Ephs  lost  to 
Amherst  at  home  9-8.  Despite  bad 
weather,  reliever  Jack  Carey 
pitched  5  and  two-thirds  innings 
of  five-hit  ball  and  gave  up  only 
one  run. 

The  Ephs  try  to  better  their  6-5 
record  tomorrow  versus 
Middlebury  at  Weston  Field. 


Kileen  Conley  '82  with  two  and 
Deb  Hurtt  '81,  Beth  Connolly  '82 
and  Lauren  Razook  '81  with  one 
apiece.  Other  noteworthy 
performances  were  handed  in  by 
Ann  Oberrender  '80  on  defense 
and  Julia  Weyerhauser  '81.  Their 
interceptions  and  all-around  solid 
play  kept  the  Ephwomen  in  the 
game  throughout. 

Earlier  in  the  week  in 
Northampton,  the  team  dropped 
a  15-11  decision  to  a  tough 
contingent  from  Smith  College. 

The  game  was  dominated  by 
the  outstanding  play  of  Smith's 
Mary  Wagley,  who  was 
unstoppable  in  providing  her 
team  with  10  of  its  15  goals.  Her 
play,  coupled  with  all-around 
good  passing  and  offensive 
organization  by  Smith,  served  to 
frustrate  Williams  on  defense 
and  even  the  high  goal  output  by 
the  EphS  was  not  enough  to  offset 
its  defensive  lapses. 

Scoring  for  Williams  was  well- 
balanced  as  Connolly,  Razook 
and  Conley  scored  three  goals 
apiece  and  Jenny  O'Brien  '82  and 
Hurtt  had  one  each  for  the  second 
highest  goal  production  of  the 
season. 

The  j.v.  game  was  also  a  losing 
cause  for  Williams  as  Smith 
came  out  on  top  8-3.  Scorers  for 
Williajns  were  Bly  Beach  '83  with 
two  and  Nancy  Geismar  '82  with 
one. 

The  losses  put  Williams  at  2-4 
on  the  season.  The  squad  seeks 
their  third  win  today,  at  Cole 
Field,  against  Trinity. 


Golfers  drive  past  Trinity  in  tournament 


Annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Eph  linksters  awaited  the 
helpless  Trinity  five  in  their 
Saturday  match  at  the  Taconic. 
The  Williams  team  carded  a  386, 
62  strokes  ahead  of  Trinity's  448. 
The  squad's  record  now  stands  at 
2-3. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  defeat," 
said  Trinity  coach  Ted  Coia. 
"That's  a  great  score.  That  will 
beat  just  about  anybody." 

Todd  Krieg  '83  and  Greg 
Jacobson  '82  captured  medalist 
honors  with  a  pair  of  75's;  close 
behind  them  were  Chris  Malone 
'81  with  a  76  and  Chip  Oudin  '80 
with  a  77.  Joe  Upton  was  the 
Trinity  low  man,  with  an  85. 


"The  surprise  of  the  whole 
match  was  Todd  Krieg,"  said 
Williams  coach  Rudy  Goff.  "It's 
great  to  have  a  freshman  break 
loose  with  such  a  great  round." 

Jacobson,  consistently  the 
Williams  low  man,  said  he  had  "a 
solid  round;  it  couldn't  have  been 
any  higher.  It  could  have  been 
lower— the  greens  werS"  lumpy 
and  I  had  a  few  three-putts.  But  I 
hit  the  ball  well  and  it  went  where 
I  wanted  it." 

The  Williams  team  now  travels 
to  the  New  England  tournament 
Sunday  through  Tuesday.  After 
their  9-0  fall  season  and  a  good 
pre-season  practice  trip  to 
Florida,  they  had  high  hopes  for 


Ruggers    demolish  Le   Moyne     for    third    place 


The  rugby  team  finally  showed 
some  signs  of  coming  to  life  over 
the  weekend  as  it  placed  a 
respectable  third  in  the  Sienna 
Invitational  Tournament.  The 
Ephs  played  two  tough,  physical 
games  on  Saturday,  first  losing  to 
eventual  winner  Albany  Law  and 
(<hen  rebounding  to  crush 
LeMoyne. 

Against  Albany  Law,  Williams 
played  stingy  defense,  keeping 
the  game  very  close  until  late  in 
the  game.  Offensively,  however, 
they  never  got  untracked. 
Though  scrum  and  line  play 
showed  sparks  of  brilliance,  it 
was  often  marred  by  the  same 
indecision  and  lack  of  concern  for 
fundamentals  that  has  plagued 
the  team  all  season.  Dave 
Weyerhauser  '81  was  the 
offensive  bright  spot;  he  had  the 
golden  toe  and  provided  all  the 
scoring  with  a  pair  of  field  goals, 

but  the  Ephs  fell,  14-6. 


By  the  luck  of  the  draw, 
Williams  had  only  a  15  minute 
break  between  games.  Though 
still  catching  their  breath  from 
the  Albany  game,  the  ruggers 
were  able  to  go  out  and  massacre 
a  scrappy  LeMoyne  team,  17-3. 
Ted  Cypiot  '81  got  things  rolling 
in  the  first  few  minutes  with  a 
spectacular  long  run  for  the 
team's  first  try  of  the  day.  But 
the  Ephruggers  couldn't  really 
put  things  out  of  reach  until  the 
second  half,  when  they  scored 
twice  more.  First  Chris  Suits  '81, 
who  ran  well  all  day,  scored  on  a 
dazzling  run  after  it  seemed 
certain  he  had  been  tackled  short 
of  the  try  line.  Then  Dave  Weaver 
'82  capped  the  day  by  bulling  over 
for  a  try  on  a  play  set  up  by  good 
scrum  work.  Other  stars  included 
Weyerhauser,  who  scored  his 
third  field  goal  of  the  day  and 
played  aggressively  in  the 
scrum,  and  Frank  "Fez" 
Fessenden  '82,  who  at  fullback 


anchored  an  awesome  defense. 

Overall,  and  especially  in  the 
second  game,  Williams  showed  a 
lot  more  spirit  than  it  has  all 
season.  Led  by  George  Lehman 
'80,  who  played  one  of  his  finest 
games  ever,  the  team  finally 
began  playing  closer  to  its  full 
potential. 

While  the  A-sidfe  was  fighting  to 
salvage  third  place,  the  B-siders 
did  not  fare  so  well,  They  lost 
both  their  games,  despite  some 


outstanding  individual  efforts, 
especially  by  freshman  standouts 
Mike  Brownrigg,  Bert  Salisbury, 
and  hooker  Bob  Rolader,  who 
played  two  games  "in  a  daze" 
after  getting  knocked  cold  twice. 
There  was  really  too  mucn 
inexperience,  however,  to  put 
together  a  well-coordinated 
team,  so  the  B-siders  just  had  to 
console  themselves  with  a  fine 
showing  at  the  massive  party 
which  followed  the  games. 


the  tourney.  But  after  the 
Harvard  and  Holy  Cross 
matches,  "the  expectations  we 
had  in  Florida  just  drifted 
away,"  said  tri-captain  Oudin. 
But  now  things  are  looking  up 
again. 

"After  such  a  horrible  day  at 
the  Brookline  Country  Club,  it's 
nice  to  see  the  boys  still  have  it," 
Goff  said.  He  looks  for  his  squad 
to  play  well  at  the  tournament. 

The  match  against  Harvard 
and  Holy  Cross  was  played  with 
three  top  players  out.  The 
Harvard  five's  mark  of  404  on  the 
Brookline  Country  Club  course 
was  not  even  challenged  by  Holy 
Cross'  414  or  Williams'  439. 

"We  beat  ourselves  in  addition 
to  beating  the  ball  around  18 
holes,"  said  Oudin.  "We  were 
beaten  more  by  ourselves  than  by 
the  course." 

"It's  hard  to  go  at  less  than  full 
strength,"  said  coach  Goff.  "It's 
tough.  We  had  to  go  deep  into  the 
lineup,  and  it  hurt  us."  Bill 
Sprauge  '80,  Malone,  and  Bruce 
Goff  '83  were  all  unable  to  play. 

Jacobson  was  the  Williams 
medalist  for  the  second 
consecutive  match,  with  an  82. 
Overall  low-scoring  honors  were 
brought  in  by  a  77  and  78. from 
Harvard,  and  a  79  from  Holy 
Cross. 


Pilot  Training  for  credit 


is  available  through  the 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation^  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 
or  call  664-6839 


WERE  YOU  THERE?— at  the 
Weston  Language  Center  Fair 
last  Septemt)er?  If  you  were, 
you  know  how  great  it  was. 
Now  we  want  to  get  started  on 
next  year's.  If  you  would  like 
to  help  with  posters,  T-shirts, 
food,  music,  or  anything  else 
fun  and  international,  please 
cail  Mrs.  Hanson  at  2391  or 
come  to  her  office  in  Weston 
for  details.  Organizational 
meeting  coming  up  soon;  get 
your  name  in  early. 
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Footsters  win  Little  Three 


Micah  Taylor  '82  soars  to  a 
Saturday's  Little  Ttiree  Meet 


first  place  finisti  in  the  long  jump  at 

(Wallace) 


Leuvinf^  the  t'onipctilion 
Ix-hiiul,  Ihe  men's  (rack  team 
crushed  Little  Three  rivals 
Wesleyan  and  Amherst  at  Weston 
Field  on  Saturday.  The  final  team 
sc()res  were  Williams  101, 
Wesleyan  46  and  Amherst  45.  The 
Ephs  thus  captured  the  Liltle 
Three  outdoor  Irack  title  IVir  the 
first  time  in  five  years. 

Though  in  past  meets  Williams 
has  had  problems  in  the  field 
events,  Saturday's  effort  was 
well-balanced,  with  the  Ephs 
winning  ten  of  sixteen  events.  "I 
knew  we  had  a  good  chance  to 
win  but  I  was  impressed  with  the 
extra  effort  the  guys  showed," 
said  Coach  Dick  Farley.  "We  had 
a  very  emotional  team  meeting 
on  Friday,  and  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  came  through  with  their 
best  efforts  of  the  year." 

Among  the  field  event 
competitors  with  strong  efforts 
were  Bill  Alexander  '83  and 
Micah    Taylor     '82.     Alexander 


Women  run  past  Amherst 


by  Tricia  llolhimn 

Overcoming  a"  host  of  injuries, 
the  women's  track  squad  placed 
second  behind  Wesleyan  in  the 
second  annual  Little  Three  Track 
and  Field  Championships 
held  at  Weston  field  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Williams  women 
were  as  motivated  as  ever  to  beat 
their  traditional  rivals,  however, 
the  team  effort  was  undermined 
throughout  by  the  virtual  absence 
from  their  ranks  of  the  top 
women's  distance  runners,  who 
were  forced  to  sit  out  the  events 
due  to  sickness  and  injury.  Sole 
representative   of   the  Williams 


squad  in  the  distance  events  was 
Sally  Coxe  '82. 

Competition  was  high-class  in 
the  one-and  two-mile  races, 
however.  Juleanne  Quigley  from 
Wesleyan  cruised  effortlessly 
around  the  track  with  smooth, 
rhythmic  strides  that  brought  her 
through  the  tape  in  5.13.3  and 
11.00  in  the  one-  and  two-mile 
races,  respectively.  She  broke 
both  Little-Three  records, 
beating  her  own  previous  times 
by  five  seconds  in  each  event. 

Excellent  performances  were 
put  in  the  track  events  by  Holly 
Perry    '82,    Cheryl    Martin    '82, 


Disasters  plague  women 
as  crew  loses  to  Ivies 


by  Martha  Piatt 

Racing  in  their  last  home  meet 
of  the  season,  the  women's  crews 
all  fell  victim  to  mechanical 
difficulties  and  strong,  swift 
teams  from  Princeton,  U.Penn, 
and  Dartmouth  this  past 
Saturday.  The  ideal  weather  and 
the  unusual  number  of  supporters 
due  to  Parents'  Weekend  made 
the  day  close  to  rowing  Utopia, 
but  the  Ephs  were  unable  to 
match  the  day  and  fared  no 
better  than  third  in  all  three 
races. 

The  novice  event  kicked  off  the 
contest  at  about  11:30.  Brilliant 
sunshine,  calm  waters  and  a  light 
breeze  greeted  them  at  the 
starting  line,  but  a  slow  start  set 
the  stage  for  a  disastrous  oar- 
unleashing  in  the  first  five 
hundred  meters.  When  this  came 
undone  the  boat  was  forced  to 
slow  down  severely  while  it  was 
clamped  down  again.  At  this 
f)oint  they  fell  out  of  competition 
with  Penn,  a  crew  they  had  come 
close  to  beating  in  the  brush  three 
weeks  ago.  In  spite  of  a  good 
recovery  and  a  strong, 
continuous  effort  for  the 
remainder  of  the  race,  it  was 
Dartmouth  who  triumphed  in  the 
end,  beating  second-place 
Princeton  by  a  tenth  of  a  second, 
after  a  tremendous  sprint  in  the 
final  thirty  strokes. 

Next  off  the  line  was  the  j.v. 
boat,  also  with  its  share  of 
complications  and  delays.  It  took 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  line  up  the 
boats  in  the  stiffening  breeze, 
causing  some  anxiety  and 
confusion,  but,  more 

importantly,  the  crew  became 
apprehensive  of  its  own  strength 
and  ability  when  they  discovered 
that  the  four-oar  on  the  port  side 


was  severely  underpitched.. Pitch 
refers  to  the  angle  oars  are  set  at 
in  relation  to  the  boat,  and  to 
have  one  out  of  kilter  means  one 
oar  will  be  digging  deep  or 
missing  water  on  every  stroke. 
Coxswain  Meredith  McGill  '83, 
notified  the  official  but  the  faulty 
set  could  only  be  partially 
repaired  by  some  black  electrical 
tape  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
oarlock. 

Both  Princeton  and  Penn.  were 
ahead  from  the  start,  but 
Williams  maintained  a  strong 
position,  trailing  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  until  the 
second  half  of  the  race  when 
Penn  and  Princeton  pulled  out  to 
win  first  and  second  places, 
respectively.  The  Ephs  pulled  in 
a  length  behind  after  their  final 
sprint,  with  Dartmouth  trailing 
by  open  water. 

As  a  fitting  climax,  the  varsity 
boat  was  severely  hampered  by 
damage  to  one  of  the  seats  sliding 
mechanisms.  Interference  with 
this  motion  shortens  the  strokes 
and  power  is  therefore  greatly 
diminished. 

In  spite  of  a  good,  hot  start  and 
only  being  three-quarters  of  a 
length  down  to  Penn  and 
Princeton  after  five  hundred 
meters,  the  progressively 
worsening  slide  at  two  on  the  port 
side  incapacitated  the  crew, 
forcing  them  to  take  a  rating  four 
strokes  lower  than  usual,  and 
preventing  them  from  taking  any 
sprint  whatsoever.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Williams  boat  finished 
ahead  of  Dartmouth  and  was  only 
a  length  behind  Princeton,  who  in 
turn  lost  to  Penn  by  a  length. 

Next  week  the  Ephs  face  Yale 
in  New  Haven. 


Judy  St.  Hilaire  '83,  and  Maria 
Antonaccio  '82.  Perry  ran  the 
sprint  events,  placing  first  in  tlie 
220,  second  in  the  440,  and  third  in 
the  100-yard  dash.  Martin  was 
first  in  that  event  with  a  12.4.  In 
the  880,  Antonaccio  pulled  in 
fourth  with  a  2:31.6.  Judy  SI. 
Hilaire,  freshman  track  and  field 
whiz,  won  the  110-yard  hurdles  in 
16.3,  putting  mind  over  matter  by 
running  the  event  with  a  possible 
stress-fracture  of  the  tibia. 

The  Williams  women  won  the 
440  relay,  but  placed  second  to 
Wesleyan  in  the  mile  relay. 
Although  they  did  not  win  the 
relay,  however,  their  lime  was 
fast  enough  to  beat  the  old  school 
record  by  five  seconds,  and 
qualify  them  for  the  New 
Englands. 

Williams  was  strong  in  the  field 
events,  wilh  at  least  two 
representatives  in  the  lop  four  of 
each-  category.  St.  Hilaire 
managed  to  win  the  long  jump  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  could  not 
land  on  her  leg,  and  had  to  jump 
onto  her  side.  Her  jump  of  14' 
8' 2"  was  followed  by  that  of  Holly 
Perry,  who  jumped  a  distance  of 
14'5",  to  land  in  second  place. 

Terry  Dancewitz  '82,  a 
newcomer  to  the  team,  took  first 
in  the  javelin  and  second  in  the 
shot-put.  Her  twin-sister  Anne 
was  third  in  that  event,  while 
Cathy  Banker  '83  followed  them 
both  in  fourth  place.  Also  new  to 
the  field  events  was  Kathy  Lane 
'81,  who  ended  up  fourth  in  the 
javelin  throw.  High  jumper 
Gibson  Rymar  '82  flew  to  a  height 
of  4'10",  to  win  the  event,  while 
Jamie  Spencer  finished  fourth, 
jumping  the  bar  at  4'4". 


jumiK'd  42'4"  and  teamed  with 
Tim  Marr  '83  for  a  1-4  finish  in  the 
triple  jump.  Taylor  soared  20'9" 
on  his  last  jump  to  win  I  he  long 
jump,  with  Alexander  not  far 
t)ehind  in  third.  Scolt  Mayfield  '81 
and  co-captain  Jim  Holmes  '80 
also  shone  as  they  dominated  the 
competition  in  the  pole  vault  with 
a  strong  1-2  placing.  The  big  trio 
of  co-captain  Jim  DeSimone  '80, 
John  Kowalik  '83,  and  Steve 
Serenska  '82  also  had  an 
excellent  day  as  they  finished  1-3- 
4  in  the  shot  put.  DeSimone  tossed 
a  season-best  45'5"  to  win  by  over 
a  foot.  In  the  discus,  Marr  threw 
for  a  personal  best  of  128'2"  for 
third,  while  Chris  McDermotl  '82 
took  fourth.  McDermotl  also  took 
fourth  in  the  hammer  throw  and 
the  sophomore  duo  of  Kevin 
Waggett  and  Kevin  Collins  took  2- 
4  in  the  high  jump  to  pile  on  the 
points  for  the  Ephs. 

On  the  track,  the  440  relay  led 
off  wilh  a  flashy  43.1  which  beat 
the  field  by  almost  a  second. 
Then  Bo  Parker  '83  and 
teammate  Phil  Darrow  '81,  up 
against  supposedly  rough 
competition  in  the  mile,  drove  to 
a  strong  1-2  finish  ten  seconds 
ahead  of  the  first  Amherst 
runner.  Joel  Richardson  '82  and 
Charles  Von  Arendtshilt  '82  also 
had  fine  races  in  the  440  as  they 
finished  2-3  behind  Amherst  star 
Mall  Kuchins. 

Once  again,  though,  sprinters 
Taylor  and  Tomas  Alejandro  '83 


showed  themselves  the  class  of 
the  meet.  The  duo  first  flashed  to 
a  1-2  finish  in  the  100  and  later 
returned  to  mow  down  the 
competition  in  the  220.  Both 
runners  appear  headed  for  glory 
in  post-season  competition. 

The  hurdling  crew  also  had  a 
fine  day,  as  co-captain  Tom 
Selden  '80  won  both  the  120  highs 
and  the  440  intermediate.  In  the 
highs,  Selden  was  followed  by 
teammates  Jeff  Poggi  '82  and 
Rick  Gagliano  '83  hi  second  and 
fourth.  In  the  longer  race,  Chris 
Lamb  '82  was  a  tenth  of  a  second 
back  in  second  and  Poggi  was 
third  for  a  purple  sweep. 

Other  scores  included  Calvin 
Schrure  '81,  who  look  second  in 
the  880  and  Ted  Congdon  '81  and 
co-captain  Mike  Bchrman  '80, 
who  ran  a  strong  second  and  third 
in  the  three  mile.  In  the  final 
event  of  the  day,  the  Williams 
mile  relay  squad  was  edged  out 
by  a  strong  kick  from  Kuchins, 
who  allowed  the  Lord  Jeffs  to 
depart  Weston  with  at  least  a 
scrap  of  pride  remaining. 

Williams  has  one  more  dual 
meet  at  home  wilh  Albany  and 
Union  today  before  laying  off  to 
prepare  for  post-season 
competition.  A  lew  individuals 
will  run  at  the  Easterns  at 
Westfield  Saturday,  with  a  large 
contingent  traveling  to  MIT's 
Sleinbrenner  track  the  following 
weekend  for  the  New  England 
Division  III  championships. 


Senior  Co-captain  Gus  Nuuolese  maneuvers  on  a  Wesleyan  defender 
in  the  Ephs  last-minute,  12-11  win.  (Somers) 

Lax   beats  Wesleyan 


Jay  Wheatley  '82  drove  home 
the  game-winning  goal  with  just 
24  seconds  remaining  Saturday 
afternoon  to  propel  the  men's 
lacrosse  leam  lo  a  12-11  victory 
over  Little  Three  rival  Wesleyan 
at  Cole  Field. 

The  Ephmen,  now  3-3  on  the 
season,  fell  behind  4-2  after  the 


Williams  cruises  past  Worcester 


Winning  by  a  full  two  seconds 
Saturday,  the  men's  crew  beat 
WPI  over  a  2000  meter  course  on 
Lake  Quinsigamond  in 
Worcester.  The  ^Williams  junior 
varsity  also  rowed  through  WPI 
to  win  by  a  boatlength. 

The  Ephs  varsity  came  off  the 
line  even  with  WPI,  rowing  39 
strokes  per  minute  before 
settling  into  the  race  at  34.  The 
crews  traded  seats  for  500  meters 
with  Williams  taking  a  slight  lead 
as  the  boats  approached  the  1000 
meter  mark.  'The  second  half  of 
the  race  saw  the  Ephs  gradually 
pull  away  from  the  Engineers  to 
lead  by  nearly  a  length  with  300 
meters  to  go.  WPI  narrowed  the 
gap  with  its  final  sprint  but 
couldn't  catch  the  Ephs  who 
pounded  across  the  line  without 
sprinting. 


In  the  junior  varsity  race  the 
Ephs  rowed  a  solid  second  1000 
meters  to  leave  the  Engineers 
behind.  The  Williams  eight  lost 
two  seats  to  WPI  on  the  start  but 
pulled  even  quickly.  Williams 
and  WPI  battled  head  to  head  for 
700  meters  before  the  Ephs 
responded  to  coxswain  Libby 
Hohmann's  urgings  and  powered 
through  the  Engineers. 

Williams'  freshman  eight 
dueled  evenly  with  WPI's  novice 
boat  for  1500  meters  but  lost  when 
WPI  sprinted  away  in  the  final 
500. 

The  Eph  crews  race  Trinity 
and  Ithaca  College  Saturday  on 
Lake  Waramaug  in  New  Preston, 
Ct.  Trinity's  varsity  is 
undefeated  and  one  of  the  fastest 
college  crews  in  the  East. 


first  period,  but  came  back  to  tie 
the  contest  8-8  after  three 
quarters  behind  three  goals  each 
from  Tad  Chase  '82  and  Brian 
Benedict  '81. 

Wesleyan's  Stu  Hine  put  the 
visitors  back  on  lop  9-8  at  2:47  of 
the  fourth  quarter,  but  four 
minutes  later  senior  co-captain 
Gus  Muzzolese  evened  things  up 
once  more.  Fellow  co-captain 
John  Glynn  '80  then  took  an  assist 
from  Ned  Neaher  '80  and 
converted  it  for  a  10-9  Williams 
lead,  and  at  10:19  Wayne 
Eckerson  '81  garnered  an 
unassisted  tally  to  give  the 
Ephmen  an  11-9  edge  with  just 
under  five  minutes  remaining  in 
the  game. 

The  Cardinals  were  far  from 
finished,  however,  as  they  closed 
the  gap  to  11-10  at  13:35  and  then 
tied  the  game  11-11  on  Hine's 
second  goal  of  the  period.  The 
Ephmen  took  the  ensuing  faceoff, 
worked  the  ball  to  Wheatley  to 
the  right  of  the  Cardinal  net,  and 
the  husky  sophomore  rammed 
the  ball  home  to  put  the  game 
away. 

The  Purple  will  hit  the  road 
tomorrow  as  they  take  on  another 
traditi(mal  rival,  the  Middlebury 
Panthers,  in  a"  3:00  matchup  in 
Middlebury. 
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Oxford  dean  to  lecture  grods 


Keith  B.  Griffin,  Oxford  dean  and 
Williams  alumnus,  will  address 
the  Class  of  1980  at  Com- 
mencement this  June. 


Keilh  Broadwi'll  Griffin,  a  1960 
Williams  (graduate  who,  al  af>e  40, 
was  one  of  the  youngosi  persons 
ever  named  president  of  a  college 
al  England's  Oxford  University, 
will  be  the  main  speaker  al  Ihe 
19  1st  C  o  m  m  e  n  e  e  m  e  M  1 
ceremonies  at  Williams.  The 
Baccalaureate  speaker  will  be 
Dr.  Helen  Caldicolt,  an 
Australian-born  physician  active 
in  efforts  to  ease  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1960, 
Griffin  is  one  of  the  world's 
foremost        d  e  v  e  1 »  p  m  e  n  t 


econoniists— a  specialist  in  Ihe 
unique  economic  problems  facing 
Third  World  nat  ions.  Last  year  he 
was  named  president  of  Oxford's 
Magdalen  College,  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  Americans  to  attain 
such  a  position. 

Griffin's  roots  as  a 
developmenl  economist  reach 
back  to  his  years  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Williams.  His 
close  friend  and  classmate, 
Williams  Professor  of  Economics 
Stephen  R.  Lewis,  says  Griffin  is 
usually  considered  an  unorthodox 
economist  because  of  his  people- 


Committee  cuts  athletic  events 


by  FuulSabbali 

Responding  to  a  faculty  request 
to  reduce  conflicts  between 
academic  and  athletic  events,  the 
Committee  on  Athletics  unveiled 
an  athletic  schedule  earlier  this 
month  for  the  1980-81  season 
which  both  rearranges  and 
eliminates  events,  resulting  in  a 
14  percent  reducticm  in  potential 
conflicts. 

A  potential  conflict  occurs 
when  an  athletic  event  begins 
before  4  p.m.  on  a  weekday  when 
classes  are  in  session.  The 
conmiittee  cut  Ihe  number  of 
potential  conflicts  in  hopes  that  a 
reduction  in  actual  conflict,  when 
a  student  misses  or  leaves  class 
early  for  an  athletic  event,  would 
follow. 

"We  couldn't  foresee  the 
schedules  of  students  a  year  in 
advance,"  committee  chairman 
William  Fox  said,  "so  we  used 
the  concept  of  potential 
conflicts." 

The  committee  also  extended 
the  time  of  an  athletic  event  to 


include  pregame  travel,  eating, 
and  warm-up  as  well  as  game 
lime,  during  their  deliberations. 

The  rearranging  of  events 
entails  scheduling  more  contests 
on  Saturdays,  evenings,  and 
when  classes  are  not  in  session. 
Events  will  also  be  scheduled  so 
that  no  sport  has  more  than  two 
away  contests  on  the  same  day  of 
the  week.  In  addition,  Ihe  total 
number  of  events  during  the 
academic  year  was  reduced  4.2 
percent. 

"We  did  it  sport  by  sport, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  a 
men's  or  women's  sport,  based  on 
the  number  of  conflicts,"  Fox 
said  in  response  to  allegations 
that  women's  sports  were  cut 
more  than  men's. 

"The  majority  of  the  conflicts 
came  from  the  women's  sports," 
Fox  explained.  Women's  fall 
sports  were  cut  12.5  percent  and 
men's  only  ."5  percent,  he  said, 
because  women's  sports 
presented  31.8  percent  more 
potential    conflicts     than     the 


Fox  added  that  the  scheduling 
of  more  Saturday  events  for 
women's  sports  will  also  help  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  conflicts. 
"The  frequency  of  events  is  now 
Ihe  same  between  men's  and 
women's  sports,  with  the  same 
number  of  games  per  week,"  he 
said. 

Overall,  the  winter  and  spring 
seasons  were  cut  to  a  lesser 
extent:  only  two  events  were  cut 
from  the  winter  schedule,  and 
seven  from  the  spring,  compared 
to  the  12  from  the  fall.  "The 
major  changes  look  place  in  the 
fall,"  Fox  noted,  "due  to  the  high 
degree  of  conflicts." 

The  committee's  report  was 
based  solely  on  academic 
conflicts,  and  does  not  deal  with 
the  10  percent  cut  in  athletics 
recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  80's. 


oriented  views. 

"He  hasn't  been  concerned 
with  the  niceties  of  traditi(mal 
economic  theory,"  says  Lewis, 
who  also  specializes  in 
development  economics.  "Griffin 
has  been  concerned  about  how 
economic  developmenl  in  the 
Third  World  nations  affects  basic 
human  needs  instead  of  the  more 
traditional  concepts  of 
development  such  as  growth  of 
the  gross  national  product." 

Griffin's  ties  to  Oxford  were 
established  early  in  his  career 
and  developed  alongside  his 
achievements  as  an  economist. 
Through  a  Marshall  Scholarship, 
won  as  a  Williams  senior,  he 
studied  development  economics 
at  Oxford's  Balliol  College.  By 
the  time  he  was  2.5,  Griffin  was  a 
recognized  world  authority  in  Ihe 
field,  and  had  been  elected  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  at  Magdalen 
College.  An  Oxford  colleague  said 
that  as  an  economist,  Grjffin  was 
"quite  good  really,  probably  the 
best' in  the  world."  Griffin  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  many 
Third  World  nations  and  has 
published  widely  in  both  English 
and  Spanish. 

Caldicott,  a  native  of  Australia, 
earned  her  degree  in  medicine  at 
Ihe  Adelaide  (Australia)  Medical 
School  in  1961,  and  practiced 
medicine  in  that  nation  until  1966 
when  she  became  a  Research 
Fellow  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
Medical  Center  in  Boston.  She 
returned  to  Australia  in  1969, 
concentrating  on  the  study  and 
Continued  on  Page  9      


Helen  M.  Caldicott,  a  physician 
who  has  recently  joined  the  fight 
against  the  arms  race,  will  be  the 
Baccalaureate  speaker  for 
graduation.  •■ 

Bracketed 
courses  fill 
catalog 

by  Steve  Spears 

In  an  average  year  nearly  a 
quarter  of  all  courses  in  the  100- 
400  levels  of  the  College  course 
catalog  are  not  offered;  these 
courses  are  "bracketed."  Some 
departments  bracket  as  many  as 
40  percent  of  their  listed  courses. 

The  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  circulated  a 

memorandum  in  December  of 
1978  requesting  all  departments 
to  remove  from  their  listings 
those  courses  which  would  not  be 
offered  for  more  than  one  year. 
Continued  on  Page  6 


men  s. 
1980-81  Athletic  Scheduling  Changes 
Percent  Change      Potential        Percent  Change 

Conflicts  from  1979-80  Conflicts 

51  -31.1 

57  1.8 

48  -7.6 

156  -14.3 

Peer    Health    considers 
contraceptive    services 


Events 

from  1979-80  Events 

Fall       120 

-9.0 

Winter  240 

0.8 

Spring   118 

■5.6 

Total      478 

-4.2 

by  Peter  Slruzji 

Results  of  a  recent'  student  poll 
and  telephone  survey  have 
encouraged  the  Peer  Health 
counselors  to  consider  opening  an 
experimental,  limited  service 
selling  contraceptives  at  cost  to 
students  next  year. 

"The  poll  asked  if  students 
would  be  in  favor  of  Peer  Health 
selling  over-the-counter  non- 
prescription contraceptives  at 
cost  vs.  buying  them  in  a  drug 
store  where  they  would  cost 
more,"  explained  Carolyn  Dye 
'80,  counseling  coordinator.  Oul 
of  1800  questionnaires,  804  were 
returned,  representing  44  percent 
of  the  student  body.  Sixty-nine 
students  (eight  percent  of  Ihe 
returned  surveys)  responded 
negatively;  735  (92  percent) 
answered  positively. 

However,  Dye  added  that  "Ihe 
poll  did  not  ask  students  if  they 
would  use  this  service,  only  if 
they  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  Since 
the  service  would  require  a  lot  of 
effort  to  set-up  in  terms  of 
money,  time  and  getting  the 
project      approved      by      the 


administration,  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  service  would  be 
used  enough  to  make  it 
worthwhile." 

A  more  limiled  telephone 
survey  coViducted  by  Dave  Young 
'80,  Peer  Health  coordinator, 
asked  students  if  they  would  buy 
contraceptives  llirough  such  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Although  this  determined  frisbee-flinger  wears  the  shirt  of  Hanoverians,  our  own 
the  scene  of  frolic  and  an  outdoor  concert  sponsored  by  the  SAB  this  past  weekend. 


Poker  Flats  was 

(Buckner) 


Islamic    scholar  speaks  on   Mideast 


by  Chris  Mi'Derintitl 

Edward  Said,  one  of  the 
nation's  foremosi  supporters  of 
the  Paleslinian  movement,  spoke 
on  the  West's  percepli(ms  of 
Islam  last  Tuesday  night  in 
Brooks  Rogers  Auditorium. 

Said  is  a  member  of  the 
Paleslinian  National  Council,  a 
group  whose  executive  arm  is 
■Vasser  Aralal's  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 
At  the  Geneva  talks  on  the 
Palestinian  issue.  Said  was  cited 
as  a  representative  who  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  PLO. 

The  West  tends  to  view  Islam 


as  a  single,  homogenous  entity 
without  considering  Ihe 
differences  between  the 
numerous  Islamic  peoples.  Said 
said.  Tins  "nniiu'dialc  image," 
hi'  continued,  is  hislered  by  the 
West's  need  to  reach  quick 
conclusions  about  the  Islamic 
world  without  coming  to 
understand  it  on  ils  own  terms. 

The  Westerner  tends  to  assume 
thai  Ihe  relalionship  of  Islam  to 
Ihe  West  is  one  of  confronlalion. 
Said  added. 

Drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
position  that  Ihe  Islam 
"phenomenon"   occupies   in   Ihe 


current  American  consciousness, 
and  that  occupied  by  the 
Communist  scare  of  the  1950's, 
Said  claimed  that  while  it  is 
cerlainly  desirable  for 
Americans  to  reach  a  more 
accural e  conception  of  Islam,  an 
absolulely  objective  appraisal  is 
probably  not  desirable,  nor  even 
possible. 

"I  don't  believe  we  can  discuss 
this  in  a  neutral  way— we  can 
discuss  it  in  a  rational  way,  but 
not  in  a  neutral  way,"  he  said. 

The  Wesl's  attitudes.  Said 
continued,  uncorrected  by 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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In  need  of  monstrous  change         tangents 


The  Gargoyle  Society  this  year  has  been  an  inetiectual  farce. 
Plagued  by  low  attendance  at  meetings,  conflicts  of  interest  and 
personality,  and  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  the  society  accomplished 
nothing.  Meetings,  conducted  without  a  moderator,  often  disintegrated 
into  petty  and  worthless  bickering.  The  group's  sole  accomplishment, 
contributing  to  the  Record's  special  issue  on  Winter  Study,  was  a  half- 
hearted effort  by  less  than  a  third  of  the  group's  34  members. 

Resume-padding  was  its  only  purpose. 

Originally  Gargoyle  was  conceived  as  an  honor  society,  and 
membership  carried  great  prestige.  Today  few  students  even  know 
Gargoyle  exists.  Its  function  has  always  been  vague.  According  to  the 
Student  Handbook,  the  society  is  to  be  "devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
College  affairs  and  the  advancement  of  Williams  in  every  branch  of 
College  life."  With  the  creation  of  College  Council,  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  student  groups,  and  the  improved  opportunity  for  student- 
trustee  meetings.  Gargoyle  now  seems  a  redundant  organization.  It's 
no  wonder  most  of  the  group's  present  members  believe  Gargoyle 
should  be  dissolved. 

And  if  next  year's  Gargoyle  is  to  be  a  repeat  of  this  year's,  there 
should  be  no  Gargoyle. 

But  next  year  doesn't  have  to  be  the  same.  A  few  of  the  junior 
members  are  proposing  structural  changes  that  they  feel  can 
revitalize  Gargoyle.  Part  of  the  group's  problem  has  been  selection  of 
new  members.  Traditionally  Gargoyle  has  been  self-perpetuating, 
with  current  members  choosing  their  own  replacements  each  spring. 

There  has  also  been  an  automatic  inclusion  of  "student  leaders," 
who  are  often  so  involved  in  their  own  activity  that  they  have  no  time 
for  the  group.  Adopting  a  policy  of  self-nomination  would  open  the 
group  up  to  less  visible,  but  probably  more  enthusiastic  students.  The 
society  would  become  more  diverse,  less  elitist. 

Other  proposed  changes  include  appointing  rotating  moderators 
for  each  meeting,  and,  most  important,  deciding  in  September  on 
specific  projects  and  goals  for  the  year. 

Next  year  should  be  a  trial  period.  It  will  take  interested  students, 
who  have  spare  time  and  energy,  to  make  Gargoyle  work.  There  is  an 
intrinsic  value  in  the  discussion  of  campus  issues,  particularly  when  it 
is  by  a  group  which  represents  no  one  special  interest.  Gargoyle  has 
the  potential  to  promote  the  type  of  intellectual  debate  that  is  so  often 
lacking  at  Williams.  


LETTERS 


Concerts 


To  (he  cdilor: 

I  am  pleased  thai  so  many  [n'oplc 
attended  and  enjoyed  last  Thursday's  SAB 
concert  with  the  Pousotle-Dait  Band. 
However,  I  feel  that  certain  fundamental 
difficulties  and  restrictions  which  are 
unyielding  parts  of  concert  operations  at 
Williams  have  been  misunderstood  for 
some  time  now, 

As  such  major  and  expensive  acts  as  the 
Who  and  the  Eagles  are  far  heyond 
Williams'  monetary  capabilities,  the  SAB 
Concert  Committee  seems  to  have  opted 
for  other  "name"  performers  that  charge 
substantially  less.  I  believe  that  this  route 
is  doomed  to  failure,  as  I  think  this  year's 
concert  record  will  show. 

Each  of  this  year's  three  selections  of 
outside  performers  has  been  strikingly 
unimaginative.  Early  in  the  year,  the  over- 
the-hill  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage 
appeared— a  group  which  has  never  been 
of  huge  popular  or  critical  importance. 
Featured  in  the  fall  was  Jean-Luc  Ponty, 
whose  music  has  always  been  incidental 
and  uninspiring.  Lastly,  the  well-recieved 
and  financially  "successful"  Pousetle- 
Dart  concert  was  a  dreadful  choice  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here  for  more 
than  twoyears.  Having  no  great  interest  in 
this  band  (which  seems  to  have 
commercially    stalled    since    its    last 


performance  here),  and  only  allowed  a 
choice  of  three  or  four  concerts  a  year  here 
at  Williams.  I  liiund  this  selection  to  be  a 
gross  failure. 

Trying  to  find  financially  feasible  artists 
for  a  few  designated  Thursdays  every  year 
need  not  not  result  in  the  choosing  of  such 
wisliy-washy  (or  washed-up)  performing 
acts.  The  popular  assumption  that  money 
buys  talent  and  entertainment  seems  to 
prevail  on  the  Concert  Conniiillee.  With  a 
degree  of  research,  initiative,  and  insight, 
however,  this  notlcm  might  be  dispelled. 

There  exists  a  wealth  of  relatively 
inexpensive  up-and-coming  groups  who 
would  present  a  very  pleasant  alternative 
to  our  currently  very  stale  concert 
situation.  Williams  could  be  an  ideal  spot 
for  showcasing  these  new  artists.  Their 
low  cost  would  offer  wider  selection,  lower 
ticket  prices,  lower  SAB  fund-subsidies  for 
concert-goers,  and  perhaps  more  concerts 
per  year.  The  Concert  Committee  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  brave  and  exciting  in  its 
band  selection,  but  as  of  late,  it  has  in  no 
way  taken  this  challenge.  Rather  than 
sustaining  the  pathetic  interests  of  the 
tried  (tired'.')  and  "true"  middle-range 
bands,  the  reservoir  of  vital  new  talent 
could  be  tapped.  Were  this  practice 
adopted,  all  would  benefit. 

Thank  you, 
Larry  Sisson  '80 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Phases  of  freshman  year 


The  other  day  while  sitting  under  a  tree 
In  escape  the  unscasoiuibU'  heal,  I  began  In 
come  1(1  a  series  of  Inglitcning 
reali/alioiis.  Submerged  soniewheri'  in 
tills  ticiod  (it  reali/.alKiiis  came  the  fact  that 
it's  been  seven  years  since  I  wrote  my  first 
e\er  newspaper  article.  I  couldn't  believe 
It.  Tiiiie  seemed  out  ot  corilrdl. 

It  was  my  first  year  in  junior-  high  school 
and  1  remember  the  article  as  if  it  were 
fresh  on  newsprint  today.  II  was  entitled, 
"A  Seventh  Grader's  First  Views  of 
Meadowbrook"  (my  new  school),  and  in 
short,  it  was  just  awful.  Since  it's  spring 
and  a  time  of  rebirth,  I  feel  it 's  also  time  to 
travel  full  circle.  Therefore  I'd  like  to  do 
another  overview,  this  time,  "A 
Freshman's  Nostalgic  View  of  Williams" 
or  "Stop  Worrying  Mom,  I'm  Still  Here." 

For  my  own  sake  in  recapping  this 
remarkable  first  year  away  from  home, 
I've  split  it  into  four  arbitrary  time  periods 
which  are  different  for  every  freshman 
and  may  extend  beyond  the  freshman 
year.  The  first  key  stage  for  me  was  what  I 
call  "Social  Coping."  This  begins  on 
freshman  days  and  really  continues  until 

PURPLE  PROSE 


the  freshman  finds  his  or  her  niche  in  the 
Williams  College  community.  One  of  the 
key  words  here  at  Williams  is 
involvement.  Everybody  is  involved. 
Maybe  not  in  hunger  strikes  or  anti-nukes 
rallies.  But  everybody's  got  a  club,  an 
activity,  or  of  course,  a  sport.  Until  that 
niche  is  found,  this  place  can  be  scary  for 
the  incoming  freshman. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  cope 
with  this  inherent  problem  is,  of  course. 
Freshman  Days.  While  football  players 
might  argue  that  this  time  is  best  used  for 
evaluating  the  freshman  class's  physical 
characteristics,  the  administration  hopes 
it  will  be  used  for  freshmen  to  break  down 
these  social  barriers.  As  many  freshmen 
have  said  later  in  the  year,  "It's  a  shame 
freshman  days  are  wasted  on  a  bunch  of 
insecure  misfits  who  don'*  know  each 
other  "  Freshman  Days  can.  in  fact,  he 
quite  trying  if  one  cannot  get  past  asking  a 
stranger's  name,  hometown,  and  where 
they  live  on  campus.  F'reshman  Days  can 
be  frustrating.  Freshman  Days  can  be  one 
constant  hangover. 

Next  comes  phase  two  or,  "Academic 
Coping."  This  for  some  is  easier  than 
social  coping.  For  me  it's  been  just  the 
opposite.  A  freshman  needs  time  to  learn 
that  college  isn't  high  school.  Habits  have 
to  change.  Without  these  changes  come 
some  eye-opening  consequences.  Some 
people  perform  from  the  beginning,  some 
people  come  just  not  caring,  but  for  most  it 
is  a  time  of  transition,  self,  realization,  and 
a  great  change  in  one's  intellectual 
feelings.  Again,  it  can  be  scary. 

The     third     phase     I     refer     to     is 


"hihernalion".  This  occurs  all  wintei-.  It 
consists  of  going  through  the  motions  of 
being  a  Williams  student,  doing  massive 
amounts  of  work,  and  partying  on 
weekends  like  there  is  no  tomorrow.  It  is 
hell.  We  complain,  but  in  the  end,  we  get  it 
done.  If  you've  gone  through  phases  one 
and  two  with  few  problems,  phase  three  is 
a  breeze. 

Winter  Study  splits  up  phase  three.  I'm 
not  prepared  to  comment  on  Winter  Study, 
It's  still  all  sort  of  hazy  to  me.  People  tell 
me  I  enjoyed  myself,  though. 

Finally  comes  what  I  call  "Rebirth." 
This  occurs  when  spring  forces  all  of  us 
outside  again.  The  freshman  emerges  like 
a  butterfly  from  the  cocoon.  For  me,  I  feel 
like  I've  found  myself  and  am  totally 
comfortable  in  the  Williams  experience. 
Life  isn't  as  scary  as  it's  been  in  the  past. 

So  what's  the  key  to  surviving  the  first 
year  at  Williams?  Everyone  has  their  own 
answer.  I  can  only  give  my  evaluation  of 
what  did  it  for  me.  First  I  give  the  JA 
system  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  my 
survival.  The  JA's  that  I've  gotten  to  know 
in  the  freshman  quad  are  a  remarkable 
group  of  people.  They  are  there  to  help, 
and  they  may  not  realize  how  much  they 
do  help  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

On  first"  inspection  of  my  JA's  I  was 
scared.  Then  again,  I  was  scared  by 
everything  here  the  first  few  days 
(whether  I  showed  it  or  not).  I  had  a 
tobacco  chawing,  aikido-screaming  JA 
with  a  passion  for  the  rock  of  Yoko  Ono  and 
another  with  a  dry  setose  of  humor  that 
endeared  himself  to  us  immediately  and  a 
nickname  around  campus  as  "The  Boy 
Wander."  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 
What  1  got  was  more  than  I  bargained  for. 
In  our  entry,  they  made  coping  a  natural 
body  reaction. 

Finally,  I  had  an  amazingly  close  entry 
with  remarkably  diversified  talents,  We 
taught  each  other  and  learned  from  each 
other.  The  talented  athletes  taught  those  of 
us  loss  talented  to  play.  The  talented 
musicians  invited  us  to  sing.  The 
comedians  made  us  laugh.  We  learned  a 
great  deal  from  each  other,  and  through 
this  gained  great  insights  into  ourselves. 
We  fought  the  water  fights  as  one.  We'll  all 
be  living  apart  from  each  other  next  year 
thanks  to  the  maturing  process  I've 
mentioned  of  freshman  inclusion,  and  I 
know  already  I'll  miss  the  guys,  even  if 
they're  only  across  campus. 

I  know  other  freshmen  have  had  the 
same  warm  experiences,  either  with 
entrymates  or  just  close  friends.  This 
camaraderie  and  marvelous  social 
atmosphere  is  what  makes  Williams  so 
special,  and  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  a 
freshman  to  adjust.  I've  enjoyed  my  first 
year  at  Williams,"  despite  some  tough 
times  along  the  way.  I  think  I  can  even 
say.  after  careful  consideration,  it  was 
even  better  than  that  journalistically 
exciting  first  year  at  Meadowbrook. 

— Steve  Epstein 
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Afro-Am  Studies  can  benefit  both  blacks  and  whites 


bv  Daiiell MiWhoiter 

Alro-Anierican  Studies  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum  Df  any 
institution  which  deems  itself  a  "liberal 
arts"  one.  The  study  of  black  history  is  of 
key  importance  to  the  overall  story  of  the 
growth  of  our  American  nation,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  history  it  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  historians  who  placed  no 
importance  on  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  or 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  It  is  about 
time  that  high  schools  and  colleges  began 
giving  credit  to  this  history.  After  all, 
slaves  gave  the  South  its  wealth  and 
supplied  even  cheaper  labor  forces  to  the 
North  and  again  to  the  South  during  the 
post-Civil  War  era. 

Successful  Afro-American  programs 
should  inform  white  students  that  blacks 
have  a  different  reference  point  in  history 
than  they  do,  and  that  the  history  of  this 


H 


Black  faculty  are 
extremely  hard 
to  find" 


country  has  centered  around  white 
achievement  at  the  expense,  often,  of 
black  successes.  Blacks  often  find 
themselves  short-changed  of  historical 
pride  and  community  spirit  by  the 
historians'  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  only  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  as  if  they  were 
the  only  blacks  to  do  anything  of  note  in 
history. 

The  program  at  Williams  is  lacking  at 
the  moment  because  of  a  number  of 
circumstances  which  affect  all  programs 
of  its  nature.  First  of  all,  black  lacully 
members  are  extremely  difficult  to  find. 
There  seems  to  be  a  pattern  developing 


among  the  black  faculty  here;  they  rarely 
stay  long  enough  to  be  considered  for 
tenure  or  any  administrative  positions. 
Black  faculty  tend  to  move  on  to  big  cities 
and  large  universities,  where  research  and 
interaction  with  colleagues  in  the  same 
field  are  more  readily  available.  Also  the 
sniallness  of  the  community  here  tends  to 
drive  some  black  faculty  to  campuses 
where  the  black  community  is  larger. 

Black  faculty  are  important  because 
they  can  serve  as  role  models  for  black 
students  in  academic  and  non-academic 
situations.  The  presence  of  black  faculty 
on  campus  reaffirms  the  administration's 
commitment  to  Black  Studies. 

The  black  students  at  Williams  ccmtinue 
to  take  advantage  of  the  small  number  of 
Afro-American  courses  offered  each  year. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  courses  are 
either  scheduled  at  the  same  time  or  are 
bracketed  from  year  to  year.  The  trend  on 
this  campus  has  been  toward  the  Western 
tradition  in  laculty  approach  to  courses. 
Non-Western  peoples  seldom  receive 
ample  attention  except  for  an  occasional 
course  on  South  Africa  or  slavery  in  the 
South. 

As  a  black  student  1  find  it  distressing, 
but  not  at  all  surprising,  that  Williams 
College  has  given  space  lor  17  courses 
from  all  the  academic  departments,  four 
of  which  are  not  being  offered  for  1980-81. 
This  means  that  students  will  have  to  opt 
from  only  thirteen  courses  covering  the 
experience  of  Afro-Americans  and 
Africans  in  this  world,  let  alone  the  United 
States. 

This  situation  probably  does  not  affect 
white  students  the  way  it  does  black 
students  because  their  history  has  been 
and  will  always  be  well-documented. 
From  the  Afro-American  and  African 
courses  I  have  taken,  others  withstanding. 


it  seems  that  non-black  students  have 
become  more  interested  in  our  history  and 
culture,  but  not  overwhelmingly  so.  Tlie 
chief  non-Western  interests  seem  to  be 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Quite  wisely  departments  have  put 
more  time  into  developing  these  types  of 
courses. 

As  far  as  the  Atro-American  Studies 
program  goes  ...  it  exists.  It  is  here  so 
that  everyone  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
explore  some  aspect  of  "blackness."  More 
specifically,  the  program  is  designed  "to 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  consolidate 
some  of  their  course  elections  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  in  such  a  way  as 
to  focus  in  a  coherent  fashion  on  the 
history,  culture  and  social  life  of  Africans 
and  their  descendants  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  to  quote  the  course 
catalogue. 

The  program  offers  black  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  an  overview  of 
blacks  in  history  and  to  study  in  depth  the 
impact  blacks  had  and  have  on  the  history 
of  this  country.  The  program  in  my  opinion 
does  not  do  enough  to  point  out  to  students 
the  value  of  this  neglected  study  of  history 
and  society.  Perhaps  this  is  a  question  of 
publicity    .  .  . 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  Existing  courses 
should  be  reevaluated  to  see  if  they  are 
lending  fair  and  credible  discussion  to 
Third  World  aspects  of  it.  This  would  give 
students  taking  the  courses  a  better 
picture  of  how  blacks  fit  into  the  larger 
scheme  of  history,  literature,  etc.  This 
exposure  would  then  give  students  the 
background  needed  to  pursue  a  course  on  a 
particular  black  subject  in  depth.  As  it 
stands,  the  courses  emphasizing  a 
pailiiulai'  aspect  ol  blacks  or  Africans 
have  no  reference  point  in  more  general 
courses.  An  evaluation  is  necessary  but 
not  the  bottom  line. 


Darrell  McWhorter  '81  is  concentrating  in 
Afro-American  studies. 

(Buckner) 

The  Afro-American  Studies  department 
is  here  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  students  at 
Williams  College.  Non-black  students 
should  not  feel  that  the  program  is  not  here 
lor  their  benefit  too.  Frankly,  they  have  a 
lot  to  learn  about  this  history  and  in  my 
mind  would  perhaps  Ix'nefit  more  from  the 
exposure  than  blacks.  Black  students 
should  remember  that  this  is  their  history 
and  should  feel  some  responsibility  to  it. 

Blacks  should  no  longer  depend  on 
whites  to  define  their  realities,  nor  to 
interpret  their  history.  Herein  lies  the 
problem:  black  students  must  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  initiate  discussion  and 
education  about  their  heritage  in  order  to 
crystallize  the  complexities  of  the 
experiences  that  set  blacks  apart  from 
whites.  Afro-American  Studies  at  Williams 
suffers  from  the  same  problems  that 
programs  of  its  type  suffers  anywhere,  but 
these  problems  must  be  bypassed  in  order 
to  educate  one  another. 


Black  studies  should  be  integrated  into  curriculum 


by  (Jail  Peek 

Recently,  a  number  of  niaj<ir 
newspapers  have  considered  the  Slate  of 
Afro-American  Studies  programs  in  llic 
United  States.  The  question  posed  in  these 
articles  has  often  been,  can  the  pidgr  anis 
begun  in  the  late  1960's  survive  the  li)80's? 
The  question  is  valid  and  iniporlanl. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  feelings  and  ideas 
about  Afro-American  Studies  at  Williams 
College. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  Afro- 
American  Studies  at  this  institution  is  a 
program.  As  such,  no  degrees  are 
awarded.  The  program  consists  of  a 
concentration  of  courses  and  the  awarding 
of  a  certificate.  Exceptional  students  may 
pursue  honors  in  Afro-American  Studies. 
But,  the  program  lacks  the  image  of 
legitimacy  that  a  department  would  have. 
Indeed,  the  courses  and  faculty  are  made 
available  by  departments.  Thus, 
departmental  needs  and  hiring  practices 
have  a  strong  impact  on  the  vitality  of  the 
Afro-American  Studies  program.  It  is 
clear  that  the  program  as  it  is  presently 
constituted  has  a  very  tenuous  life  at 
Williams. 

Indeed,  the  prospect  of  a  decimated 
program  during  the  1980-81  academic  year 
led  many  members  of  the  College 
community;  especially  the  members  of 
the  Black  Student  Union,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  Judith  Allen,  and  several 
faculty  members,  to  immediately  mobilize 
their  energies  to  find  faculty  to  offer 
courses  in  Afro-American  Studies.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  "stay  of 
execution"  for  the  program  in  the  sense 
that  courses  will  be  offered.  There  will  be 
faculty  at  Williams  to  sustain  the 
program. 

In  fact,  recent  registration  figures 
indicate  that  the  number  of  students 
choosing  to  concentrate  in  Afro-American 
Studies  has  been  constant,  at  about 
thirteen.   Hence,  there  will  be   students 


taking  the  courses.  Yet,  maintaining  the 
program  in  terms  of  numbers  of  students 
and  faculty  is  one  part  of  a  more 
substantive  issue  that  needs  to  be 
considered  in  any  discussion  of  the  curient 
stale  of  an  Afro-American  Studies 
program. 

The  assumption  at  the  inception  of  this 
and  other  Afro-American  Studies 
programs  and  departments  was  that  a 
college  education  should  prepare  one  lo 
function  well  in  society.  That  society  might 
be  domestic  or  global.  As  the  argument 
evolved,  it  was  felt  that  since  the  world 
community  and  U.S.  society  both  include 
substantial  numbers  of  non-white  people, 
it  was  critical  to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
college-age  people  to  the  different  needs 
and  perspectives  of  non-whites. 

More  importantly,  curricular  changes 
were  needed  to  incorporate  the  role  that 
non-whites  have  played  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States.  The 
Atro-Amencan  Studies  programs  were  to 


Gall  Peek,  an  assistant  professor  of 
political  science,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Afro-American  studies  program.  Ms.  Peek 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  her  views  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
entire  Afro-American  studies  program 
committee. 


enlighten  non-whites  and  whites.  Those  of 
us  who  initiated  such  programs  felt  that 
our  requests  and  demands  were  in  the  best 
tradition  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 

Institutional  resistance  to  such 
programs,  which  forced  requests  to 
become  demands,  was  often  surprising. 
More  disturbing  developments  included 
the  recognition  that  many  faculty 
members,  too,  felt  that  Afro-American 
Studies  was  not  a  legitimate  area  of 
research.  In  effect,  Afro-American  Studies 
was  interesting,  even  exotic,  but,  it  lacked 
any  true  intrinsic  value. 

'When  confronted  with  this  attitude, 
black  students  had  no  choice  but  to  resort 
to  "dramatic"  actions  like  occupying 
buildings.  In  this  respect,  Williams  was  no 
different  from  any  other  campus  during 
the  1960s.  It  was  in  this  ten.se  environment 
that  the  Afro-American  Studies  programs 
were  borne.  The  principal  task  was  to 
prove  the  validity  of  the  subject  matter 
and  its  relevance  lo  any  student's 
educational  experience. 

Today,  the  same  needs  exist  for  Afro- 
American  Studies  programs  and  for 
society.  U.S.  society  '•'.iil  needs  individuals 
who  are  aware  of  the  ideas  and 
contributions  of  "other"  people.  In  effect, 
the  purpose  that  was  clear  in  1967-68 
remains.  The  methods  of  accomplishing 
that  purpose  has  altered  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  task  is  not  to  create  more  courses 
that  are  tantamount  to  appendages  to 
departmental  offerings.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  every  course  in  every  department 
must  incorporate  an  Afro-American 
theme.  But,  areas  that  need  to  do  so, 
should.  Black  students  and  faculty  at 
Williams  have  certainly  indicated  where 
the  gaps  are  in  such  areas  as  music,  art, 
political  science  and  economics.  I  must 
note  that  since  my  time  at  Williams,  I  have 
seen  distinct  progress  in  some  of  these 
fields.  The  issue  is  not  permeating  the 
campus  with  Afro-American  Studies.  It  is 


identifying   inexcusable  deficiencies  and 
making  appropriate  corrections. 

The  real  challenge  of  the  1980s,  I  believe, 
is  lo  successfully  orchestrate  the  essential 
process  of  integration  of  Afro-American 
Studies  into  Williams  College.  Faculty 
need  support  in  the  development  of  syllabi 
in  order  to  avoid  the  "now  -  for  -  the  -  Afro  - 
American  -  portion  -  of  -  the  -  course" 
syndrome.  The  inability  to  sensitively 
integrate  Afro-American  issues  causes 
discomfort  for  whites  and  non-whites 
alike,  and  exacerbates  the  problem  of 
legitimacy  noted  above. 

In  an  effort  to  help  this  process,  the 
College  is  applying  funds  received  from 
the  Luce  F'oundation  to  provide  access  to 
experts  in  Afro-American  Studies  and  to 


'^The  program  as 

it  is  presently 

constituted  has  a 

very  tenuous  life" 

develop  courses  and  syllabi  that  integrate 
Afro-American  Studies  into  a  liberal  arts 
educational  experience  for  all  students  at 
Williams.  In  addition,  support  for  a  chair 
in  Afro-American  Studies  would  help  ease 
the  current  "crisis  management" 
experiences  of  the  College. 

In  the  long  term,  the  challenge  before 
Williams  students,  faculty, 

administration,  trustees  and  alumni  is  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  this  institution  to 
produce  knowledgeable,  sensitive  and 
capable  leaders.  Part  of  that  knowledge 
acquired  at  Williams  should  include  Afro- 
American  Studies  issues.  The  task  is  not 
the  sole  responsibility  of  blacks  on  this 
campus.  We  all  have  something  to 
contribute. 
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Paradigm  of  a  city 


"Paradigm  City  Time,"  a  playing-card  creation  by  Spanish  artist  Francesco  Torres,  also  featured  a 
constantly-running  television  set. 

Crowd  rises  for  Poussette-Dart 


by  Durr.v  Gralium 

Spring  Weekend  entertainment 
began  Thursday  night  in  Chapin 
Hall  with  a  concert  by  The 
Pousette-Dart  Band. 
Enthusiastic  students  filled  the 
Hall  to  nearly  full  capacity. 

Hard  rock,  punk  rtK'k  or  glitter 
rock  fans  need  not  have  attended 
the  show.  Otherwise,  anyone  at 
the  concert  would  certainly  have 
been  impressed  with  Pouselte- 
Dart.  The  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minute  set  featured  the  band's 
early  country  rock  material  as 
well  as  some  of  their  newer,  more 
di'iving  songs.  On  stage,  the  band 
was  comfortable  and  relaxed. 
and  yet  never  sloppy.  Their  stage 
presence  was  simple,  with  two 
guitarists  and  a  bassist  standing 


in  front  of  the  hardly  visible 
drummer  in  the  background. 

John  Curtis  awed  the  audience 
with  a  unique  mandolin  solo 
which  brought  the  audience  to  its 
feet  and  kept  them  there  for  a 
long  lime. 

The  group  managed  to 
successfully  pull  off  some  joke 
numbers  such  as  "If  I  Only  Had  a 
Brain."  from  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz."  Pousette-Dart  is  obviously 
experienced  on  stage.  After 
establishing  a  favorable  rapport 
wilh  the  audience  through 
playing  more  traditional  and 
recognizable  material,  such 
items  as  a  mandolin  solo  and  the 
fun  songs  are  easily  accepted  by 
the  crowd. 

Pousette-Dart    performs    their 


songs  cleanly  and  sharply. 
"Yaich,"  a  slow  piece  from  the 
Anuiesiii  album  drew  a  strong 
response  from  the  audience.  The 
song  was  a  nice  change  of  pace, 
as  both  John  Pousette-Dart  and 
Curtis  strummed  acountic 
guitars.  ■■Hallelujah,  I'm  a 
Bum,  "  from  the  .Never  Ketuni 
album,  was  snappy  and  the  most 
boogie-styled  song  in  the  set. 
"Amnesia."  the  group's  most 
widely  recognized  song,  was 
recreated  almost  perfectly,  and 
the  crowd  loved  it. 

The  Marc  Black  Band  opened 
the  show,  and  failed  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  audience.  The 
group  defied  any  sort  of 
classification  as  far  as  style  is 
concerned. 


by  Peter  Hodgson 

Did  you  get  a  chance  to  see 
"Paradigm  City  Time"  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art?  Francesco 
Torres  had  built  a  city  covering 
the  entire  floor  of  the  Kotunda, 
and  all  was  made  from  playing- 
cards!  I  hope  you  saw  it,  because 
it  is  gone  now.  Been  demolished 
to  allow  space  for  a  new  creation, 
as  it  were. 

The  streets,  buildings,  and 
open  spaces  were  planned  with 
the  precision  of  an  ancient 
Roman  city.  There  were 
skyscrapers  that  could  have  been 
castles,  cathedrals,  or  palaces.  A 
thoroughfare  sliced  the  city  in 
quarters,  providing  abundant 
roadspace  for  commuters 
arriving  from  the  outskirts.  "Yes, 
there  was  even  a  semblance  of 
suburbia. 

All  this  from  a  multitude  of 
playing-cards.  What  kind  of 
artistic  inspiration  here  built  this 
architect's  ideal?  There  were  no 
toy  dolls,  no  miniature  animals, 
no  plastic  soldiers,  just  a  myriad 
of  delicately  balanced  cards.  I 
wanted  there  to  be  life— it 
seemed  so  perfect. 

As  I  say,  there  were  no  figures 
to  portray  human  life.  Instead, 
Torres  had  a  television  switched 
on,  sitting  on  a  chair  above,  and 
at  one  end  of  the  city,  glaring 
forthils  black  and  white  images 
of  daily  programming.  What  did 
this  mean?  On  the  one  hand  there 
lay  the  card-city,  spread  over  the 
Rotunda  floor,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  television, 
glowing  with  glimpses  of  life  as 


Viewer  enjoys  Doughty 's  dynamic  and  diverse  reality 


by  Williiiin  J.  Witkwire 

■■The  camera  makes  everyone 
a  tourist  in  other  people's 
reality,"  wrote  Susan  Sontag  in 
On  Pholography.  In  this  sense. 
Dick  Doughty's  Relatively 
Recent  Photographs,  London  to 
Chicago  (currently  exhibiting. 
through  May  10,  in  the  Gixxlrich 
Gallery)  makes  us  all  tourists  in 
his  reality,  which  happens  to  be 
rather  diverse,  as  the  title  of  the 
exhibition  suggests.  Doughty 
leads  the  viewer  through  a 
dynamic.  enigmatic  and 
mysterious  exercise  in 
composition  and  subject,  capably 
demonstrating  a  personal  vision 
of  all  he  has  learned  from  the 
masters. 

Doughty  clearly  has  an  eye  for 
certain  types  of  compositions, 
particularly  the  split 

compositional  element  in  which 
there  are  two  major  points  of 
interest— a  chopped  off  ( usually  i 
portion  of  each  focal  point  on 
either  side  of  a  full-frame  print. 
In  the  best  of  these,  the  Front 
Yard,  Wilmette,  another  element 


of  the  composition  i  in  this  case,  a 
fence)  links  the  two  halves  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  the 
compositional  finesse  of  Ralph 
Meatyard  i  coincidentally,  a 
Williams  alumnusi  and  Gary 
W  i  n  0  g  r  a  n  d  ,  Doughty's 
intentionally  unlovely  kxik  at  the 
suburbs  is  perhaps  too  obvious, 
however,  in  the  tradition  of  Lewis 
Baltz's  photographs  of  tract 
houses  in  California. 

Doughty's  technique  in  Front 
Yard,  as  in  most  of  his  others,  is 
to  print  an  unmanipulated. 
uncropped  full  frame.  In  effect, 
he  does  his  cropping  "on 
location"  when,  taking  the 
photograph  rather  than  in  the 
darkroom.  As  with  many 
photographers  since  Edward 
Weston  and  Wynn  Bullock. 
Doughty  uses  the  "direct  style." 
letting  the  subject  speak  for 
itself. 

Spatial  recession  is  another 
compositional  element  Doughty 
explores.  Commuter  is  the  most 
interesting  of  these,  in  which  the 
eve     is     led     from     the     left 


Tom  Keelan  '80  and  Tim  Sager  '80  pertormed  in  the  Cap  and  Bells 
Production  Sexual  Perversity  in  Ctiicago. 

(Ruder) 


foreground  to  the  right 
background  through  visual 
connection  of  a  rail  fence,  an 
archtypical  commuter  in  a  black 
business  suit,  and  a  gas-guzzling 
station  wagon,  symbol  of 
suburban  life  Doughty's 
underlying  cynicism,  coupled 
with  simple  but  effective 
compositional  devices,  makes 
Comniuier  one  of  the  best  works 
m  the  show  and  invites 
comparison  to  the  phonographs  of 
Lee  Fnedlander.  Gary 
Winogrand.  and  Joel  Meyerowitz 

Dought.v  also  fccuse-s  on  the 
formal  element  of  spa".:ai  "ension. 
In  Yard.  Wilnieiie.  a  chain  link 
fence  in  the  extreme  foreground 
creates  a  double  comp<»itional 
situation.  The  fence  is  completely 
representational,  real,  and  at  the 
same  time  geometric  It  :mp<3ies 
a  formal,  abstract  integrity. 
drawing  attention  the  surface  of 
the  photograph  Meanvvhile.  the 
suburban  landscape  behind  the 
fence  is  the  real  illusion  and  the 
viewer  acknowledges  presence  of 
that  illusion— although  the  fence 
is  a  visual  barrier  Spatial  tension 
between  the  surface  chain-link 
fence)  and  the  suburban 
landscape  behind  is  the  result; 
this  spatial  tension  is  a  three 
dimensional  parallel  of  the  two 
dimensional  tension  which 
results  from  the  use  of  the  split 
compositional  element  in  other 
photographs. 

Other  works  are  concerned 
with  careful  compositional 
balance— the  interplay  of 
horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal 
elements  to  create  complex 
rhythms.  Most  notable  of  these 
are  Snowscape,  .Austria  in  which 
telephone  wires  echo  the 
landscape  below  to  achieve  a 
balanced  harmony,  and  the 
series  of  horizon  scenes  in  which 
horizontal  elements  clearly 
dominate.  With  a  clever  sense  of 
juxtaposition,    Doughty    relates 


I  side  by  sidei  a  gully  and  tree  in 
.Sear  .\vebury.  England  with  a 
suburban  Rooftop  and  Tree  and 

exposes  the  same  compositional 
rhythm  in  two  quite  different 
subjects. 

Overall.  Doughty  is  a 
landscapist.  Whether  he  shows  us 
a  tourist  woman  on  a  bus  a  la 
Gary  Winogrand  or  a  delicate 
.Austrian  snow  scene,  he  maps  the 
eccentric  topography  of  the  real 
world.  The  only  criticism  here  is 
that  Doughty  could  have  a  better 
sense  of  humor  about  his  work, 
fjarticularly  in  the  area  of  titles 
that  go  beyond  dry  recounts  of 
the  subject  and  place,  if  he;  is 
going  to  bother  to  give  his 
photographs  titles  at  all. 

Relatively  Recent 
Photographs,  London  to  Chicago 

IS  an  exhibition  well  worth 
seeing.  While  many  photographs 
are  less  than  exciting,  many  are 
dynamic,  compositionally  adept 
works  that  clearly  demonstrate 
Dick  Doughty's  budding  talent. 
It's  worth  the  trip  to  tour  in  his 
realitv. 


we  know  it. 

I  ambled  along  this  line  of 
thought— the  provocation  seemed 
undeniable — until  I  had  lost  all 
track  of  critical  evaluation.  One 
cannot  deny  the  patience  and 
detail  which  must  have  gone  into 
the  construction  work.  The 
geometrically  proportioned  city- 
blacks,  the  variety  of  buildings; 
all  must  have  been  worked  out  to 
the  last  inch,  and  card.  But 
artistic  beauty  was  not  the 
purpose  of  this  work. 

Torres  created  an  idea  in  his 
City.  That  idea  is  reflected  in  the 
title:  "Paradigm  City  Time.'" 
The  card-creation  is  an  ideal 
model  with  which  any  citizen 
would  be  proud  to  have  his  city 
compared  to.  And  yet,  what  is 
this  model  in  relation  to  the 
present,  or  any  time?  Maybe 
Torres  City  is  a  paradigm  for  the 
existence  of  cities  throughout 
Time,  or  else  it  stands  as  an 
immortal  paradigm  towards 
which  all  city-planning  aspires. 
More  likely  is  the  idea  of  a  model 
city  being  created  as  an  ideal  out 
of  Time,  while  its  material 
existence  nevertheless  suffers 
Time-prompted  decay.  It  stood 
for  the  moment  as  an  eternal 
paradigm  of  city-planning,  but 
now  it  is  removed,  to  make  way 
for  a  new  exhibit. 

AH  cities  are  torn  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  ideal  is  only  a 
reflection,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  chaos  of  modern  urban 
living.  But  there  were  signs-  of 
decay  in  this  City.  As  early  as  a 
week  before  the  end  of  the 
exhibit,  two  buildings  had  fallen 
down. 

When  I  first  observed  the  piece, 
I  was  afraid  lest  my  movements 
might  incite  an  earthquake.  I 
walked  on  tiptoe,  and  directed 
my  breath  toward  the  ceiling.  But 
perhaps  this  destruction  was  an 
expected  effect  upon  the  City's 
realization.  What  use  then  for  my 
tiptoeing  about?  In  a  momentary 
fit  of  rebellion,  I  jumped  up  and 
down.  Two  more  buildings 
collapsed.  Who  is  to  say  that 
Torres  didn't  hope  for  this 
reaction?  The  idea  of  a  city 
removed  from  Time  can  only 
remain  an  ideal;  its  creation  will 
always  be  subject  to  destruction. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  work 
succeeds  by  its  provocative 
theme,  which  is  not  to  belittle  the 
skill  and  medium  of  artistry 
involved.  It  is  simply  that  the 
idea  of  a  paradigm  being 
destroyed  by  Time  arouses 
ominous  implications.  Who  would 
want  to  witness  the  destruction  of 
creativity,  beauty,  and  an  ideal, 
as  they  crumble  with  the  playing- 
car-thin  walls?  The  viewer  is 
forced  to  recognize  the  duality  of 
creation  and  destruction  acting  in 
this  piece. 

How  better  to  represent  these 
dual  forces  than  in  an  artwork. 


Terence  Dwyer,  bass,  accompanied  by  Paula  Ennis-Owyer,  gave  a 
rare  concert  of  lleder  by  Wagner,  Pouliere,  Strauss,  and  Joes. 

(Buckner) 
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Skafers  boogie  on  wheels 


by  Betsy  Staiiloii 

Does  your  boogie  lack  woogie? 
If  you  want  your  jitter  to  bug  or 
your  rock  to  get  rolling,  what  you 
need  is  skates!  Williamstown 
Roller  Carnival,  in  the  Colonial 
Shopping  Plaza  on  Route  2, 
provides  a  fun  and  original 
alternative  to  the  age-old  dance 
party  and  disco. 

The  tunes  are  the  same— with 
everything  from  the  Grateful 
Dead  and  the  Beach  Boys  to 
Michael  Jackson  and  Donna 
Summer,  but  try  those  familiar 
dance  moves  on  roller  skates.  A 
good  sound  system,  clientele  of 
all  ages  and  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  make  the  Roller 
Carnival  a  great  place  to  have  a 
good  time  while  strengthening 
muscles,  even  if  you  have  never 
put  on  skates  before. 

Unlike  fashionable  city  roller 
discos,  where  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  designer  jeans  whip  around  the 
rink  at  the  speed  of  flashing 
lights,   Williamstown's  has  less 


sophisticated  facilities,  decor  and 
clientele  which  prevent  even  the 
most  hesitant  beginner  from 
tx?ing  intimidated.  If  you  can 
walk,  you  can  master  the  basics 
of  skating  after  a  few  times 
around  the  rink.  Although  the 
somewhat  uneven  and  bumpy 
floor  makes  the  corners  a  bit 
more  difficult  to  maineuver,  all 
you  need  is  a  little  perseverence 
to  keep  moving. 

'  'Friday  nights  are 
especially  fun — ' ' 

Junior  Kim  Millberry  deejays 
Monday  nights  from  6::!0  to  10:30, 
Friday  nights  from  7:00  to  2:00, 
and  Saturday  mornings  from 
10:00lo  1:00.  She  comments,  "It's 
good  for  the  town  because  it  gives 
the  young  kids  a  place  to  go  .  .  . 
Friday  nights  are  especially 
fun— you  get  a  lot  of  college 
students  then." 

The  rink  is  open  every  day,  and 
features    over-25    and    under-12 


sessions  as  well  as  family  nights. 
Times  may  be  obtained  by 
consulting  the  table  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  at  the  lop  of 
Baxter's  south  side  stairs  or  by 
calling  4,')8-:i222. 

The  prices  include  skate 
rentals  and  vary  from  $1.75  to 
$4.50  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights,  when  the  rink  is  usually 
filled  to  its  600  person  capacity. 
The  nervous  beginner  would 
probably  prefer  to  go  Sunday- 
Thursday,  when  the  daily 
average  of  skaters  is  only  300. 

Whether  you  are  looking  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon  study  break,  or 
a  Friday  night  change  of  pace, 
Williamstown  Roller  Carnival  is 
a  great  place  to  find  it! 


DJ  spins  favorite  tunes  lor  anxious  teeney  boppers.    (Buckner) 


Who  is  the    'Nutrition  Lady"? 


Couple  takes  a  turn  around  local  roller  disco. 


(Buckner) 


by  Susan  Edwards 
Have  you  ever  sat  down  with  a 
trayful  of  cake,  grape-nuts  and 
peanut  butter  ice-cream,  only  to 
confront  a  card  staring  back  at 
you  with  all  the  hard  cold  facts  of 
a  well-balanced  meal?  Who  is  the 
mysterious  "Nutrition  Lady" 
responsible  for  the  magical 
appearance  of  these"table  tents" 
on  dining  tables  campus-wide? 
Virginia  Skorupslo  nutritionist 
and  unit-manager  for  the 
Williams  College  Food  Service, 
does  not  intend  her  work  to  be  an 
enigma.  In  fact,  her  office, 
located  in  Baxter  Hall,  is  easily 
accessible.  She  hopes  her 
nutrition-based  messages  will 
inspire  students  to  think  about 
their  diet  and  its  relationship  to 
health,  and  physical  and  mental 
energy. 

Skorupski  stresses,  "I  don  t 
want  to  put  down  absolutes. 
People    have    to    do    a     lot    of 


research  on  their  own." 

She  does  feel  that  her  program 
of  monthly  cards  allows  students 
to  learn  in  an  informal  way. 

She  cited  an  example  of  the 
morning  certain  students  took  all 
of  her  cards  on  Determining 
Body  Weight  and  Caloric  Needs, 
off  the  Baxter  tables  and 
replaced  them  with  their  own 
version.  A  sample  substitution 
read,  "To  lose  1  lb.,  don't  eat  for  a 
week,  and  throw  up  during 
regular  meal  hours,"  in  lieu  of 
the  original  ■'decrease  your  daily 
caloric  needs   by  500  calories." 

Skorupski  commented  that 
such  an  ingenious  comeback 
must  have  been  due  to  careful 
study  of  the  original  message. 
"They  probably  learned 
something,"  she  said. 

"Most  people  take  their  health 
tremendously  for  granted," 
Skorupski  said.  College  students, 
she     noted,      are     especially 


Foreign  Profs  give  impressions  of  U.S.A. 


by  Chris  McDerniott 

If  you  think  that  the  only 
foreign  accent  you'll  ever  hear  a 
Williams  professor  speak  in  is 
Bostonian,  think  again.  The 
discriminating  ear  discerns  a 
whole  range  of  speech  inflections 
gracing  our  faculty  lounges, 
harking  from  such  distant  places 
as  India,  Czechoslovakia, 
Norway  and  Sierra  Leone. 

This  past  year,  some  eight 
professors  of  foreign  nationality 
from  six  different  countries  have 
taught  on  campus— four  visiting 
professors  and  four  regular 
appointments.  Half  of  the  foreign 
professors  are  in  the  economics 
department,  with  the  other  four 
scattered  among  the 

departments  of  English,  math, 
chemistry  and  philosophy. 

One  of  the  most  frequent 
impressions  these  foreign 
professors  have  of  America  is  a 
sense  of  its  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Charles  Harvey,  an 

Englishman  teaching  in 
economics,  accounts  this  to 
"physical  isolation,  mostly"— not 
many  Americans,  it  seems  to 
him,  are  ever  able  to  go  abroad. 

"In  my  country,  however," 
Harvey  continued,  "somebody 
who  has  never  been  out  of 
England  would         be 

extraordinary." 

Harvey  added  that  students  do 
not  fit  the  'isolationist' 
stereotype,  but  are  rather  "very 
open  and  interested  in  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

Czechoslovankian  professor 
Pavle  Sicherl  of  the  Center  for 
Development  Economics 
concurred:  "They  (students)  are 


not  cemented  into  their  own 
positions." 

Raghbendra  Jha,  an  Indian 
professor  also  in  the  economics 
department,  felt  that  American 
students  do  not  go  out  of  their 
way  enough  to  understand  other 
peoples.  "I  don't  see  a  big  effort 
to  learn  about  other  cultures,"  he 
said. 

Jha  would  like  to  see  more 
students  take  an  active  interest  in 
other  nations:  more  study  of 
foreign  languages,  more 
involvement  in  exchange 
programs— but  most  of  all,  he 
would  like  to  see  more  students 
visit  other  countries  themselves. 
Stated  Jha,  "there  is  nothing  like 
living  there." 

The  overall  opinion  of  the  three 
professors  interviewed  was  that 
the  primary  differences  between 
American  and  foreign  students 
were  cultural  and  economic 
background,  rather  than 
attitudes  or  prejudices. 

All  of  the  professors 
interviewed  have  travelled 
extensively,  and  several  felt  that 
their  exposure  to  different 
countries  benefits  their  teaching. 
Sicherl,  who  has  worked 
extensively  with  developing 
countries,  felt  that  the 
perspective  of  foreign  experience 
is  especially  an  asset  for  work  in 
development  economics. 

"It  is  a  positive  thing,"  Sicherl 
explained,  "to  bring  in  people 
with  experience  in  these 
countries  and  who  have  fell  these 
problems  on  their  backs." 

Harvey,  maintaining  that 
economics  is  by  nature 
international,  uses  his  experience 
to  help  teach  his  classes.  "Even 


the   (Econ)    101   students   get   a 
bellyful  of  it,"  he  said. 

The  professors  also  mentioned 
some  of  the  differences  between 
educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  those  in  other 
countries — especially  the 
comparative  serenity  of 
American  campuses. 

Harvey,  who  has  taught  in  both 
Botswana  and  Zambia,  where  he 
resigned  his  job  as  a  result  of  a 
campus  disturbance,  noted  that 
at  African  universities,  student 
opinion  is  very  politically 
important  and  that  the 
government  tend  to  be  extremely 
sensitive  to  student  dissent: 
Williams,  however,  Harvey 
states  that  is  characterized  by  an 
"atmosphere  of  civilized 
debate." 

Sicherl  found  it  difficult  to 
compare  residential  colleges  like 
Williams  to  the  large  urban 
universities  he  has  known 
abroad,  but  noted  the 
"nondisruptive"  manner  of 
dissent  at  Williams,  in  particular 
the  WAAC  strike. 

Jha,  as  well,  contrasted  the 
peace  on  American  campuses  to 
the  universities  in  India,  where 
"disturbances  are  really 
everyday  occurrences." 

This  tendency  toward  unrest 
among  foreign  students,  the 
professors  believe,  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  encourage  American 
students  to  learn  about  foreign 
countries  and  to  try  to 
understand  foreign  perspectives. 

"It  is  a  general  problem  in  the 
world,"  noted  Sicherl,  "thai  too 
many  things  are  stopping  at  the 
borders." 


According  to  Jha,  though, 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  reason 
for  greater  international 
interaction— on  cultural  and 
personal  levels — is  to  lx>  able  to 
realize  "the  folly  of  having  a  set 
point  of  view  with  which  you  view 
a  country." 

"You  find,"  Jha  said,  "that 
foreigners  are  really  the  same 
kind  of  people  as  yourself." 


susceptible  to  bad  eating  habits— 
in  many  cases  it's  the  first  time 
they  have  to  make  their  own 
meal-time  choices. 

When  asked  about  any 
apparent  contradictions  between 
nutrition  information  on  cards 
and  dining  hall  offerings, 
Skorupski  replied  that  "the  Food 
Service  tries  to  be  responsive  to 
the  students. 

"If  enough  kids  eat 
something,"  the  Food  Service 
will  not  be  quick  to  discard  it.  For 
example,  items  such  as 
saccharine  and  soda  continue  to 
be  used,  despite  their 
questionable    nutritional    status. 

"We  are  trying  to  use  mostly 
low-fat  dairy  products,  frozen 
vegetalMes,  fruits  packed  without 
sugar  and  soy-flour,"  Skorupski 
said.  "Our  philosophy  is  to  make 
the  changes  that  we  can.  We  have 
in  our  minds  the  things  we  want 
to  use,  but  it's  hard  to  change 
things  all  at  once." 

How  did  the  nutrition  program 
get  launched? 

"Nutrition  is  a  growing  field," 
Skorupski  said.  "Last  year  was 
the  first  year  we  had  someone 
trained  in  nutrition."  Skorupski 
herself  was  trained  at  Maria 
College. 

The  cards  are  a  continuation  of 
a  program  begun  a  year  ago. 
Skorupski  writes  the  cards 
herself,  taking  ideas  from 
various  nutrition  publications 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Cornell  Summers 
Work  For  You 


Plan  your  educational  Investment  wisely. 
Cornell  University  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
summer  courses  and  special  programs  with 
tuition  at  $110  per  credit  or  less.  By  ac- 
celerating your  degree  program,  you  can 
probably  reduce  the  cost  of  your  education 
significantly. 

Besides,  where  else  can  you  polish  your 
writing  skills  and  learn  to  use  a  computer  or 
be  in  an  undergraduate  prelaw  program  and 
take  a  course  In  conceptual  drawing?  Where 
else  can  you  be  in  the  company  of  so  diverse 
a  group  of  faculty  and  students  in  such  a 
uniquely  attractive  setting 
of  hills,  lakes,  gorges,  and 
waterfalls? 


unin 


Interested?  Write  or  call  for 
an  Announcement  today. 

Cornell  University  Summer 
Session,  1 1 1  Day  Hall 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853 
Phone  607/  256  4987 
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Peer  Health 

Continued  from  Page  1 
service.   Twenly-lwii  sludeiils 
responded  posillvely. 

"The  main  purpose  lor  such  a 
service  would  l)e  to  provide  a 
very  tangible  service  to  llie 
students,  "  Dye  coninienled. 
"Lots  of  larger  campuses  have 
this  service;  for  example,  Ihe 
Amherst  Health  Clinic," 

The  Peer  Health  Counselors 
have  been  considering  I  his 
service  Since  the  fall.  "We  didn'l 
get  a  positive  response  from  llie 
Dean's  Office,"  Dye  said.  "We 
were  told  to  consull  Ihe  C.U.L. 
and  Dr.  Goodell,  and  to  make 
sure  the  group  is  dedicated." 
Members  of  Ihe  C.lt.L.  indicated 
their  support  but  no  official  vole 
was  taken  on  Ihe  issue. 

"Dr.  Goodell  told  me  Ihe 
infirmary  couldn't  lake  on  Ihe 
project  wilhout  hiring  someone 
specifically  for  Ihis  purpose,"Dye 
added,  "since  Ihe  infirmary  isn't 
equipped  to  provide  such  a 
service  at  present  because  it 
doesn't  have  a  very  large  staff. 
But  Peer  Health  counselors  are 
willing  to  provide  the  service  on  a 
voluntary  basis  given  enough 
support  and  interest,  so  Goodell 
indicated  his  support." 

There  are  other  problems. 
"There  is  an  administration  rule 
that  students  can't  run  a  business 
that  competes  with  community 
businesses  and  that  student 
businesses  can't  operate  out  of 
College  buildings,  "  Dye  added. 
"Bui  since  this  has  been  allowed 
in  the  past  for  profit-making 
groups,  it  should  be  allowed  foi'  a 
non-profit  making  group  that 
wants  to  give  a  service  to 
students.  We  think  we've  proved 
that  there's  support  of  Ihis 
service  on  campus." 

A  major  effort  next  year  will  be 
setting  up  the  experimental 
service  offering  contraceptives 
at  cost.  "We're  considering  an 
initial  outlay  for  Ihe  smallest 
amount  possible  in  bulk  and  we'll 
hope  to  break  even,"  Dye 
explained. 

In  addilion,  Ihe  counselors  will 
continue  presenting  their  entry 
talks  to  freshmen  and  will 
maintain  their  GYN  Clinic  and 
pregnancy  testing  hours. 


78-79 
Anthropology 

8  14  (57pc) 

Astronomy 

4-8  (SOpc) 

Political  Science 

17-39  (44pc) 

History  of  Science 
3-7  (43pc) 

History 

2364  (36pc) 

Matliematics 

9-31  (29pc) 
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Anthropology 

10-15  (67pc) 

History  of  Science 

4-9  (44pc) 

Political  Science 

21-49  (43pc) 

Economics 

20-54  (37pc) 
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Sociology 

9-22  (41pc) 


Bracketed  courses 
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Russian 

(40pc) 
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Geology 

{37pc) 


Mathematics 

12-33  (36pc) 


History 

25-65  (38pc) 

Political  Science 

18-48  (38pc) 

History  of  Science 
3-8  (38pc) 

Economics 

16-47  (34pc) 
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French 

(29pc) 
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French 

(31pc) 


Math 


12-37 


(32pc) 


Music 

10-36  (28pc) 


Music 


Music 


10-33 


(30pc) 


9-32 


(28pc) 


Courses  listed  are  in  the  100-400 
levels,  not  including  theses  and 
independent  study. 


Left  figure:  courses  bracketed - 

total  courses 
Right  figure;  %  bracketed 


Bronfman  proposes 
West  Bonk  solution 


Trustee  Edgar  Bronfman  '50 
urged  Jordan  to  incorporate  the 
disputed  West  Bank  lerritory 
before  an  audience  of  aboul  one 
hundred  Wednesday  night  in 
Jesup  Hall. 

Bronfman,  acling  president  of 
the  World  Jewish    Congress,    is 


Edgar  Bronfman  '50  discussed  a 
possible  Middle  East  solution 
before  a  Jesup  Hall  audience 
Wednesday  night.  (Buckneri 
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also  active  in  Ihe  Anli- 
Defamalion  League. 

Noting  unwavering  Israeli 
opposilion  to  Ihe  existence  of  a 
Palestinian  stale  on  the  banks  of 
Ihe  Jordan  fiiver,  Bronfman 
suggested  thai  his  proposal  is  one 
of  Ihe  lew  thai  would  be  accepted 
by  all  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
dispute. 

In  making  his  pitch  for 
Jordanian  control  of  Ihe  West 
Bank,  Bronfman  reflected  that 
the  PLO  is  devoted  to  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  "A 
Palestinian  stale  in  Judean 
Sumeria  (Ihe  West  Bank)  would 
be  a  dagger  in  Israel's  side,"  he 
said. 

Bronfman  foresees  little 
chance  for  resolution  of 
antagonism  in  the  Middle  East  in 
the  near  future.  Referring  to  the 
Camp  David  May  2()  deadline  for 
peace,  he  said,  "Everything 
won't  be  resolved  by  May  26." 

Pointing  out  dilemmas  in  his 
suggestion  tor  a  Jordanian  West 
Bank,  Bronfman  spoke  of  King 
Hussein's  position  in  the  Middle 
East  negotiations.  For  years, 
Hussein  has  been  regarded  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  war- 
lorn  crescent,  but  Bronfman 
noted,  "The  fence  that  Hussein  is 
straddling  is  gelling  wider  and 
wider,  and  he  is  a  short  man." 

Hussein  may  be  reludant  to 
take  control  of  the  West  Bank, 
even  if  Camp  David  negolialoi's 
urge  him  to  do  so.  Bronfman 
pointed  out  that  Jordan  already 
contains  a  potentially  restless, 
high  population  of  Palestinians, 
and  that  Hussein  may  perceive 
them  as  a  threat  to  his  reign.  The 
West  Bank  is  inhabited  by  large 
number  of  Palestinians. 

Asked  aboul  changes  in  U.S. 
policy  if  Carter  should  be 
defeated,  Bronfman  saw  little 
change.  "No  matter  who's  in 
charge,  Israel  is  our  only 
competent  ally.  Egypt  has  not 
proven  herself  competent  al 
fighting  wars,"  he  said. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

CEP  Chairman  Donald  deB. 
Beavei'  explained  thai  the 
connnittec  was  concerned  about 
inconsistencies  in  bracketing 
policy.  "If  Ihe  course  is 
bracketed,  it's  expected  to  be 
ottered  next  year,"  he  said. 

"I'm  especially  aware  of  this 
problem,"  said  Political  Science 
Chairman  Kurt  Tauber.  "If  they 
adhered  to  the  strict  rule  there 
should  be  only  Iwo  kinds  of 
courses;  those  offered  this  year 
and  those  scheduled  next  year. 
The  problem  is  that  no  one  ever 
told  the  students  this." 

On  nolilying  the  students  aboul 
Ihe  policy.  Associate  Dean  Nancy 
Mclnlii'c  said,  "No  particular 
memo  went  out  to  the  students.  I 
thought  that  we  were  gelling 
enough  inlormation  in  the  calalog 
to  allow  students  to  plan  ahead 
.  .  .  but  there's  probably  some 
room  lor  improvement."  Tauber 
asserted  that  Ihe  administration 
"has  done  no  job  in  enlightening 
students  on  Ihe  purpose  of  Ihe 
catalog." 

The  political  science 

department,  along  wilh  many 
others  of  Divisions  I  and  II,  use 
bracketing  as  a  means  of 
teaching  more  students  with  a 
fixed  number  of  professors. 

"We  will  bracket  a  course  wilh 
an  enrollment  of,  say,  10  students 
so  thai  the  next  year  we  offer  it 
we  can  leach  20  students," 
Tauber  explained. 

Beaver  said  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  official  check  on  the 
total  number  of  bracketed 
courses  and  he  expressed  mild 
surprise  upon  seeing  the  figures. 
He  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
special  circumstances  can 
disorganize  course  plans,  citing 
problems  in  staffing  the 
anthropology  department  as  the 
cause  for  bracketing  over  half  of 
their  courses. 

Mclntire  suggested  tliat  the 
increase  in  faculty  leaves  over 
Ihe  last  decade  could  have  caused 
increases  in  course  bracketing. 
Students  seeking  to  place  blame 
often  point  to  the  faculty  leave 
system,  but  leaves  have  little 
overall  effect. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley  explained  that  the  College 
tries  to  maintain  a  leaching  staff 
equivalent  to  approximately  150 
full-time  teachers. 

"We  fluctuate  from  149  to  1,5 
he  noled,  "but  we  watch  ( 
total)  like  a  hawk.  Leaves  are 
under  very  tight  control  and  are 
arranged  with  great  care." 

However,  within  a  single 
department,  faculty  leaves  can 
have  a  significant  effect  on 
bracketing.  As  Oakley  explained, 
"We  know  'X'  is  taking  leave  and 
so  we  appoint  'Y'  to  offer  two  key 
courses  for  the  major,  but  his 
subspecialty  may  be  different,  so 
X's  specialties  are  bracketed." 

In  general,  bracketing 
occurred  more  frequently  in 
Divisions  I  and  II.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  the  chemistry 
department  in  Division  III  offers 
between  18  and  20  courses  a  year 
and  none  have  been  bracketed  for 
three  consecutive  years. 
Chemistry  Chairman  J.  Hodge 
Markgraf  indicated  that  Ihis  is  a 
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result  of  a  light  pr('re(|uisile 
sysleni  and  limited  faculty. ~ 

"Our  ;«)()  level  courses  have  a 
200  prerequisite,  the  200's  have  a 
100,  and  so  on,"  said  Markgraf. 
'We  really  have  no  choice  in 
bracketing."  He  went  on  In  say 
that  Ihe  College  must  offer 
ceitain  cliemistr'y  courses  to 
meet  certification  requirements 
of  the  American  Chemistry 
Society. 

Markgraf  was  quick  to  add  that 
even  with  incieased  faculty  to 
expand  offerings,  "our  juniors 
and  seniors  wouldn't  have  lime  to 
lake  Ihem,"  He  .said  that  Ihe 
department  encoui'ages  majors 
Id  take  coui'ses  in  other  fields 
rather  than  "lock  themselves" 
into  chemistry.  "If  they  wanted 
thai,  they  wouldn've  gone  to 
HPI,  "  he'concluded. 

Ephlats  to  give 
benefit  concert 

The  Ephlats  will  hold  a  concert 
May  16-18  dedicated  to  Laurie 
Swanson  '79  who  died  December 
30  following  a  three  year 
remission  of  acule  loyctic 
leukemia. 

Swanson  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  Williams  with  a 
major  in  biology.  While  attending 
Williams  she  was  elected  lo  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  sang  in  the 
Ephlats  and  Ihe  Williams 
Cabaret.  According  to  the 
organizers,  "because  of  Laurie's 
interest  and  involvement  in 
music,  proceeds  from  the 
Saturday  concert  will  constitute  a 
College  gift  to  the  Laureen 
Swanson  Music  for  Youth  fund." 

Approximately  50  former 
Ephlats  -  Williams  alumni  will 
participate  in  the  week-end 
I'eunion. 

Fifty  recall 
Kent  State 

Some  fifty  students  gathered 
outside  Baxter  Hall  Sunday  to 
commemorate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  four 
people  at  Kent  State.  The  fifteen 
minute  service  was  held  under  a 
flag  flown  at  half-mast. 

"The  Kent  Slate  deaths 
happened  at  a  time  when  no  one 
was  paying  much  attention  to 
anyone  else,""  College  Chaplain 
Michael  Henderson  said.  "Today 
we're  not  just  grieving  for  their 
deaths,  we're  being  asked  to 
recall  just  how  thin  our  veneer  of 
civilization  was— is— and  will 
be," 

A  period  of  silent  meditation 
followed  Henderson's  remarks. 
The  service  was  concluded  with 
the  singing  of  Bob  Dylan's 
"Blowing  in  Ihe  Wind." 

Mideast  talk  — 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Western  Islamic  scholars,  have 
given  rise  lo  a  "double  bind"  of 
two  meanings  that  Westerners 
see  in  Islam,  both  of  which  are 
insufficient:  1)  Islam  is  viewed 
as  a  throwback  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  2)  a  kind  of  counter- 
reaction  to  the  previous 
description  finds  Westerners 
apologizing  for  Islam.  "'You  have 
Sadat  calling  Khomeini  a  threat 
lo  Islam,  and  Khomeini  returning 
the  compliment,  and  various 
analysts  in  the  U.S.  weighing  the 
relative  merits  of  Ihe  two,"  he 
said. 

Said  concluded  that  what  is 
most  necessary  to  bring  an 
accurate  view  of  Islam  to  the 
West  is  dedication  to  the  larger 
human  questions,  rather  than  to 
one  political  side. 
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Attack  on  Ignorance 

To  the  editor: 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  I  write 
this  letter  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  day  four 
students  were  murdered  by  the 
National  Guard  at  Ken!  State 
University  in  Ohio  (May  4), 
Michael  Rosenfelder's  infantile 
Viewpuint  in  last  week's  Record 
attests  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  many  students  who,  although 
they  were  alive  when  this 
massacre  took  place,  have  not 
been  shaken  out  of  their  self- 
congratulatory  complacency. 
Rosenfelder's  diatribe  is  made 
all  the  more  disheartening- 
nauseating  by  its  injudicious 
personal  attacks  on  other 
students.  His  poor  attempt  at 
satire  does  little  more  than  mock 
serious,  politically  minded 
students  and  faculty. 

Rosenfelder  trivilizes  political 
action  as  a  personal  expression  of 
concern  and  as  a  means  of 
effecting  change.  By  likening  Ms. 
Fisehberg's  indignation  over 
sexist  abuses  to  his  own  faked 
concern  with  the  images  depicted 
on  a  pinball  machine  in  Baxter 
Hall,  Rosenfelder  demonstrates 
his  inability  to  see  either  Ms. 
Fischberg  or  Mr.  Hahn  as  living, 
feeling  human  beings.  His 
attitude  not  only  bespeaks  a  self- 
satisfied  ignorance  but  a 
snideness  which  grows  out  of  his 
own  fear  of  commitment. 
Perhaps  he  wrote  his  little  piece 
in  expectation  of  pats-on-the- 
back  it  would  bring  from  like- 
minded  little  boys.  Such 
narcissistic  male-bonding  grows 
out  of  a  complex  and  confused 
attitude  towards  involvements 
with  the  outside  world,  sexual 
and  otherwise.  The  type  of 
behavior  I  describe,  in  which 
boys  debase  others — particularly 
women— reveals  a  fascination 
with  as  well  as  a  terror  of 
heterosexual  involvements. 
Fortunately,  the  great  bulk  of 
apolitical  students  at  Williams 
have  the  presence  of  mind  and 
the  potential  for  sympathy  to 
respect  and— if  they  feel  moved— 
to  support  serious  political  action 
on  occasion.  One  can  only  hope 
that,  through  some  act  of  God  or 
maturation,  Rosenfelder  ceases 
to  feel  the  need  to  belittle  the 
commitments  of  others. 

Todd  Tucker  '81 


Feminists 


To  the  editor: 

In  recent  months,  the  feminist 
movement  at  Williams  has 
become  increasingly  active.  1 
commend  their  willingness  to 
take  unpopular  stands  and 
support  their  goals,  yet,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  statements  and 
actions  of  several  vocal 
representatives.  Catch-phrases 
such  as  "Pornography  is  the 
theory,  rape  is  the  practice"  are 
more  likely  to  lessen  the 
credibility  of  their  complaints 
than  achieve  their  desired  ends 
and  the  self-righteous  tone  of 
some  recent  feminist  articles 
generate  much  more  hostility 
than  support.  I  have  in  mind  two 
particular  examples. 

Last  week's  Record  contained 
an  article  about  a  WCFM  radio 
show  that  was  justly  perceived  as 
offensive.  It  appears  as  if  the 
management  of  WCFM  and  at 
least  one  of  the  people 
responsible  for  the  show  were 
appropriately  receptive  and 
apologetic,  yet  the  student 
representing  the  "concerned 
group"  wasn't  satisfied.  She  said, 
"I'm  confident  that  people  who 
are  on  the  air  will  realize  that 
they  can  lose  a  lot,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  station. 
We're     not     making     empty 


threats."  Not  only  are  these 
after-the-fact  "threats" 
obnoxious  but  the  student  who 
made  them  seems  unconcerned 
with  whether  or  not  the  station 
p(MSonnel  understood  her 
grievance.  She  merely  wants  lo 
change  their  behavior  by 
threatening  that  (hey  can  "lose  a 
lot."  This  is  hardly  an  effective 
means  of  changing  anyone's 
attitude  at  Williams  or  anywhere 
else. 

I. would  also  like  to  address  the 
recent  protests  which  advocate 
the  prohibition  of  pornography 
preferably  by  national 
legislation.  I  consider  Ihjs  a  not 
so  subtle  denial  of  each 
individual's  right  to  free  choice. 
One  may  respond,  "So,  does  that 
mean  we  shouldn't  interfere  with 
someone  who  is  exercising  his 
right  to  attack  women?"  Putting 
absurdity  aside,  my  response  is 
that  it  has  never  been  shown  that 
a  healthy  individual  will  be 
triggered  to  commit  rape  after 
viewing  pornographic  material. 
Even  if  a  few  cases  were  proven, 
where  would  the  line  stop?  Would 
abusive  literature  also  be 
banned?  On  a  purely  moral  level, 
the  argument  to  prohibit  abortion 
has  just  as  much  weight  ( perhaps 
more  to  some)  as  the  argument  to 
prohibit  pornography.  In  my 
view,  both  decisions  should  be 
left  to  the  individual. 

A  little  less  rhetoric  and 
slogans  and  a  little  more  thought 
and  tact  would  benefit  the 
feminist  cause  at  Williams.  Much 
has  been  done  here  as  a  result  of 
activism  and  certainly  much 
more  can  and  should  be 
accomplished;  however  certain 
approaches  that  have  been  used 
are  both  ineffective  and 
damaging,  and  should  be 
dropped. 

Sincerely, 
RickWeiitz'82 


W  A  AC  Fast 

To  the  editor: 

On  April  23,  353  students 
participated  in  a  fast  sponsored 
by  the  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition. 
The  money  provided  by  Food 
Services,  together  with  donations 
and  money  from  a  benefit  dinner 
held  in  January,  will  be  sent  to 
two  organizations,  the 
International  Defense  and  Aid 
Fund  and  the  Africa  Fund  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa. 

These  two  charitable 
organizations  provide  aid  to 
South  Africans  to  help  them 
overcome  the  effects  of  the 
apartheid  system.  The  IDAF 
provides  a  monthly  stipend  to  the 
families  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  African  and  also 
contributes  towards  the  provision 
of  legal  defense  in  trials  of 
political  prisoners.  The  Africa 
Fund  provides  aid  to  refugees 
from  South  Africa.  Both  of  these 
organizations  have  been 
commended  by  the  United 
Nations  for  their  humanitarian 
efforts. 

We  will  be  sendmg  both  groups 
a  check  for  $480.  Thanks  to  all  the 
students  who  contributed 
towards  this,  Thanks  as  well  to 
Ross  Keller  of  Food  Services  for 
his  cooperation,  and  to  the  many 
students  who  gave  their  time  to 
help  on  the  day  of  the  fast. 

Geoff  Mamlet '83 
For  the  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 


Harassment 


Irving  Howe's  lecture  on 
"The  Immigrant  Jews  and 
American  Culture"  will  take 
place  In  JESUP  HALL  on 
Thursday,  May  8th  at  8:00  PAA 
(not  in  the  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall  as  previously 
announced). 


To  the  editor: 

We  are  distressed  by  any 
incidents  of  students  harassing 
other  students.  For  example, 
recently  a  cup  of  urine  was  left  on 
the  library  desk  of  a  student 
whose  political  activities  and 
opinions  arc  well  known  on 
campus. 

We  wish  to  remind  all  students 
of  the  Sludcnl  Handbook 
statement  on  individual  rights  (p. 
17),  particularly  the  following: 
"Accepting  membership  in  this 
community  entails  an  obligation 
lo  behave  with  courtesy  to  others 
whose  teliefs  and  behavior  differ 
from  one's  own;  all  members  and 
guests  of  this  community  must  be 
free  of  disturbance  or 
harassment."  We  would  also  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the 
disciplinary  procedures  which 
are  available  to  students  who  feel 
that  their  individual  rights  have 
been  violated. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connor, 

Dean  of  the  College 

Lauren  Stevens, 

Dean  of  Freshmen 

Nancy  Mclntire, 

Associate  Dean 

C'ris  Koosenraad 

Associate  Dean 
Dean  Chandler, 

Assistant  Dean 

Music  reviews 

To  the  editor: 

Over  Parents'  Weekend  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  being 
entertained  three  separate  times 
by  musical  performances  on  the 
Williams  College  campus.  The 
first  was  the  Octet  spring  concert 
in  Jesup  Hall  on  Friday  evening. 
As  John  Setear  so  aptly 
described,  "They  were  seriously 
great!" 

The  second  performance  was 
that  of  the  Berkshire  Symphony, 
which  unfortunately  was 
scheduled  al  the  same  time  as  the 
Octet  concert.  What  also  was 
unfortunate  was  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  merit  the  same  type  of 
rave  reviews  given  the  Octet. 
Rather  than  laud  the  splendid 
performances  of  the  many 
musicians  in  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  — especially  the 
outstanding  performance  by 
soloist  Jonathan  Hammond  in 
Mozart's  clarinet  concerto— The 
Record  seemed  more  contented 
to  discuss  the  history  of  the  music 
itself,  and  to  try  to  provide  brief 
biographical  excerpts  of  the 
composers'  lives. 

As  ^  roommate  of  Jonathan 
Hammond,  I  may  be  slightly 
prejudiced,  but  I  also  feel  that 
few  people  can  better  understand 
the  vast  amount  of  time,  energy, 
and  anguish  expended  in 
preparation  for  this 

performance,  Moreover,  at  one 
point  in  time  very  close  to  the 
actual  symphony  there  was 
considerable  concern  that  slight 
nerve  damage  to  his  right  hand 
would      prevent      Jon      from 


performing.  Given  the  obvious 
effort  involved,  not  to  mention 
the  excellence  of  the 
performance  itself,  1  am  very 
disappointed  that  more  praise 
was  not  given  where  praise  was 
definitely  due. 

1  am  equally  disturbed  at  The 
Record's  review,  or  rather  lack 
of  review  of  the  Ephlats  Spring 
Jamboree.  A  picture  with  an 
incorrect  caption  was  The 
Record's  way  of  "praising"  what 
had  to  be  the  best  performance 
the  Ephlats  have  given  in  my 
three  years  at  Williams.  From 
the  amazing  talents  of  freshman 
Rick  Gagliano  in  his  song 
"Movin',"  to  the  amusing  version 
of  "Pop  Music,"  the  Ephlats 
combined  many  new  songs  with 
some  favorite  old  ones. 

And  considering  the  incredibly 
adverse  circumstances  under 
which  such  a  successful  concert 
was  performed,  even  more  credit 
should  be  given.  Starting  when 
the  Harvard  Krokodiloes  backed 
out  due  to  "academic  Peril"  only 
five  days  before  the  Jamboree, 
the  Ephlats  had  everything 
possible  go  wrong.  Next,  the 
Amherst  Zumbis  declined  and 
finally  the  Wheaton  Wheatones 
had  car  trouble.  After  hours  on 
the  phone  and  refusals  from 
twelve  other  singing  groups,  the 
Ephlats  managed  to  get  the 
University  of  Rochester  Yellow 
Jackets  and  the  Williams  Octet. 
Although  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  to  say  so,  the  Ephlats  were 
"seriously  great"  also,  and 
someone  from  The  Record  should 
have  given  them  credit  for  being 
just  that. 

Respectfully, 
Jeffrey  G.  Shephard  '81 


Spoof  applauded 

Dear  Co-Populators,  Mangling 
editors,  Deadwood,  Oppressed 
labor,  Rascist,  Embezzler, 
Solicitor  and  Person: 

Congratulations  on  finally 
putting  out  a  straight  newsletter 
April  11th.  We  parents  put  out  $15 
to  get  mailed  ten-day-late  copies 
of  the  Record  and  we  don't  need 
the  satire  and  phony  PR  stuff  that 
is  usually  in  your  paper.  This 
issue  is  obviously  the  truth  as  it 
sounds  just  like  the  letters  we  get 
from  our  frosh  son. 

Your  editorial  was  a  pithy, 
succinct  piece  which  was  a  great 
relief  from  the  vague  froth 
usually  foisted  upon  folks  during 
election  years.  We  were 
particularly  delighted  to  learn 
that  Dean  Roosenraad  has 
decided  to  eliminate  the 
sophomore  class  and  are  now 
ix)ring  over  travel  brochures  to 
choose  a  way  to  spend  our 
windfall  tuition  returns  for  '81. 

Our  family  applauds  the 
closing  of  the  big  kitchens  and 
has  decided  to  apply  the  same 
measure  here  at  home.  Some  of 
our  neighbors  have  large  families 
and  surely  won't  notice  when  our 
son  returns  home  for  the  summer 
and  slips  in  at  their  table  for  a 
meal  now  and  then. 

Please  excuse  the  typing 
mistakes  in  this  letter.  We  had  to 
fire  the  secretary  to 
accommodate  the  fee  to  receive 
the  Record. 

Mom  and  Dad  Vellenga 

St,  Paul,  MN 

Editor's   note:  Actually,   it   casts 

only  $10  a  year  for  a  subscription 

so  you  can  rehire  your  secretary. 


College  to  improve  dorm 


Williams  Hall  will  be  renovated 
extensively  over  the  summer  in 
order  lo  comply  with 
Massachusetts  fire  laws  and  to 
accommodate  19  extra  students 
next  year,  according  to  Dean  of 
Freshmen  Lauren  Stevens. 

The  new  spaces  will  allow  West 
College  to  be  eliminated  as 
freshman  housing. 

Most  of  the  current  three- 
person  suites,  consisting  of  a 
living  room  and  two  bedrooms, 
will  have  four  students  living  in 
them  next  year. 

"By  law  we  have  to  make  sure 
every  suite  has  two  means  of 
egress,"  Stevens  explained.  "In 
other  words,  you  have  to  be  able 
to  get  to  two  stairwells  from  each 
suite.  So  we  will  connect  the 
living  rooms  of  suites."  Other 
modes  of  exit  such  as  fire  escapes 
were  ruled  out  as  being  too  ugly. 

Each  bedroom  will  receive  a 
new  lockable  door,  said  Stevens, 
since  with  connecting  living 
rooms,  students  really  could  not 
effectively  lock  the  whole  suite. 

The  closet  will  be  taken  out 
of     each     bedroom    and     new 


furniture  moved  in.  The 
furniture  will  consist  of  a  loft  bed 
with  two  wardrobes  and 
bookcases  underneath,  plus 
another  new  bed.  The  present 
desks  will  still  be  utilized. 

"We  think  the  arrangement 
will  encourage  people  to  keep 
their  beds  in  the  bedroom,"  said 
Stevens,  referring  to  the  frequent 
practice  of  turning  the  living 
room  into  a  bedroom,  which  he 
termed  "the  demise  of  the  living 
room  as  a  socially  active  space." 

Finally,  a  corridor  will  connect 
Williams  E  and  F  entries,  turning 
current  suites  into  single  rooms 
that  will  share  a  living  room, 
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Cornell  Law  School 

Undergraduate  Prelaw  Program 

June  9  to  July  22,  1960 


A  demanding  six-week  program 
for  college  students  who  want 
to  learn  what  law  school  Is  like. 


For  further  infomnation  write  to 

Prof.  E.  F.  Rotjerts,  Cornell  Law  School 

314BMyronTaylorHall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 


Les 
Pyrenees 


10%    Discount  with  this 

coupon  for  the  month  of 

May. 

Queechy  Lake,  Canaan, 
New  York 

518-781-9994 

Daily  5-10:30 

Open  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
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Wilson  named  new  OCC  head 


MaryMargaret    Sloane    (left),  outgoing   director    of   OCC,  will   be 
replaced  by  Barbara  Wilson  (Right). 


by  Susuii  llobbs 

Barbara-Jan  Wilson,  a 
member  of  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  since  the  fall  of  1979, 
will  replace  MaryMargaret 
Sloane  as  director  of  OCC.  Sloane 
has  resigned  her  position 
effective  June  30,  1980. 

"I'm  very  much  looking 
forward  to  the  challenge,"  said 
Wilson.  "I  want  to  continue  to 
emphasize  the  untraditional 
careers  such  as  jobs  in  arts  and 
communications,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  three-piece  suit 
ones." 

Next  year,  Wilson  hopes  to 
bring  more  people  to  campus  and 


gel  more  involved  with  faculty 
and  students  to  better  coordinate 
programs  and  panels.  "We  really 
would  like  to  know  what  people 
want  from  OCC  so  we  can  work 
together  with  them  to  do 
something  about  it,"  said  Wilson. 

Wilson  came  to  Williams  with  a 
strong  background  in  academic 
administration  after  receiving  a 
masters  degree  in  English  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Also  staying  with  the  office,  as 
assistant  director,  is  Fatnia 
Kassamali,  who  came  to 
Williams  in  1978.  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor  praised 
both  apponitments  which,  he 
said,     would     "guarantee     a 


Viewpoint 

A~condemnation  of  psychological  rope 


We  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
letter  by  Lee  Buttz  and  James 
Christian  (Record,  April  29) 
concerning  a  segment  of  New 
Perspectives  (a  weekly  radio 
program  on  WCFM).  They  seem 
to  believe  that  the  article  we 
presented  on  psychological  rape 
was  only  the  opinion  of  "whoever 
was  on  'New  Perspectives'  that 
evening"  (referring  to  the  female 
reader).  New  Perspectives  is 
prepared  collectively  by  a  group 
of  four  women  and  two  men.  We 
cover  a  wide  range  of  issues,  but 
all  opinions  expressed  are  those 
of  the  collective,  not  merely  those 
of  individuals. 

New  Perspectives  is  a  program 
of  serious  political  opinion;  we 
were  not  using  "exaggeration  as 
a  tool  of  argumentation"  as  they 
mistakenly  assumed  we  were.  In 
order  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding,  here  is  a 
portion  of  the  article  we  read  on 
April  20: 

"When  a  man  deliberately  gives 

a  woman  a  lewd  stare,  he  is  doing 

a    power    trip    on    her.    He    is 

attempting      to      assert      his 

'authority'     over    her    while 


expressing  contempt  for  her  as  a 
person  .  .  .  When  a  woman 
expresses  anger  al  this  invasion 
of  her  space  and  this  insult  to  her 
worth  as  a  human  being,  she  is 
reacting  in  the  way  that  is 
natural  for  any  member  of  her 
species  .  .  .  Now,  there  is 
somelhing  very  serious  going  on 
when  we're  being  pressured  to  lie 
to  ourselves  about  our  own 
territorial  imperative.  Our  own 
body  space  is  not  a  privilege  or  a 
luxury— it  isa  necessity  .  .  .  The 
message  is  clear — a  woman 
doesn't  have  the  right  to  say  no. 
What  she  feels,  what  she  wants 
and  does  not  want,  is 
inconsequential  and  irrelevant. 
Her  privacy  can  be  violated 
whenever  and  however  any 
stranger  pleases.  If  she  gets 
angry  and  defends  her  space,  she 
is  the  one  who  is  stepping  out  of 
line,  Ihi'  (inc  'nuikinn  an  issue' 
taking  things  too  seriously  .  .  . 
It's  the  old  double-standard  trap. 
We  are  taught  practically  from 
kindergarten  on  that  "it's  rude  lo 
stare  al   people  ' 

The  science  of  body  language 
acknowledges    the    deliberate 


prolonged  stare  as  a  definite 
violation  of  one's  personal  space; 
that  it  is  used  to  establish 
authority,  to  intimidate  and 
humiliate.  Therefore,  the 
victim's  anger  at  this  violation  is 
quite  natural  and  justifiable.  Yet 
al  the  same  time  women  are 
supposed  lo  enjoy  the  prolonged 
(and  often  lecherous)  stares  of 
men  tor  any  reason  they  want. 
Tliereff^re,  'It's  rude  to  stare  at 
people,'  but  '11 's  okay  loslaT-e  al 
women.'  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that 
most  women  don't  know  when 
they're         being  sexually 

humiliated.  They  are  so 
consistently  raped 
(psychologically  and  physically 
stripped)  in  advertisements,  on 
TV,  in  the  movies,  in  magazines 
and  in  literature  that  this  all 
seems  a  natural  extension." 

The  fact  that  women  can  be  and 
are  raped  (one  every  five 
minutes)  keeps  alive  the  threat  of 
physical  violence  that  stares  and 
whistles  bring  about.  These  lewd 
stares,  like  rape,  are  not 
nianifestations  of  "sexual 
atti-action,"  they  are  degrading 
and    violent     manifestations    of 
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Salvatore's 


VANTAGE  SUPREME 
440 


ALSO: 

LADY  VANTAGE  SUPREME 
VANTAGE  AND  LADY  VAf^TAGE 
SUPER   VILLANOVA 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


FANTASTIC  FRISBEE 
OF  THE  80's 


It  blazes  across  the  sky 

With  solid  state  electronic  lights 

Visibility  over  300  feet 

Your  Personal  UFO 
forover  100,000  hours 


Diameter  approx.  10  in. 
Weight     7V2  0Z. 
$9.95  plus  $1.75  handling 
(9  volt  battery  not  Included) 
Mass.  Residents  add  5%  tax. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
Oxbow  Industries 
Box  105 
Stockbrldge,  Mass.  01262 


woman  hating.  We  do  not  oppose 
sexuality  or  sensuality;  we 
oppose  derogatory  statements 
and  actions,  against  women.  The 
men  who  stare  are  not  expressing 
"appreciation  for  the  female 
|iii-in,"  lliey  are  turning  female 
bodies  into  sexual  objects. 
Women  who  are  stared  at  don't 
led  "appi'ccialed;"  they  feel 
humiliated. 

We  support  Jane  Fischberg 
(letter,  April  22)  in  her  objection 
to  such  treatment  on  the  Williams 
campus.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  however,  that  it  is  not 
just  "Williams  men"  who  treat 
"Williams  women"  in  these 
ways,  and  that  such  degrading 
treatment  is  pervasive  in  all  of 
our  society. 

We  know  that  "all  men"  do  not 

practice  lewd  staring,  as  Buttz 

and    Christian     point     out.     We 

regret  that  they  fell  they  had  to 

respond    defensively,    as    if    we 

were  accusing  them  individually. 

The  fact  that  not  all  men  degrade 

women   is   not   enough;    men  in 

general  degrade  women.  We  hope 

that    Buttz    and    Christian    can 

support  us  in  our  condemnation 

of    the    psychological    rape    of 

women  that  does  occur,  and  our 

hope  for  the  day  when  women  are 

not  merely  sexual  objects. 

The  New  Frrsprttives  Collection 

Duiiiia  Blum     Linda  Davis 

David  Breuer    .liidith  Nitcliic 

Jim  Cobeii 

Mary  Ellen  Schetkenbach 


NEXT  SEMESTER 


continuation  of  the  current  high 
level  of  services  provided  by  the 
office." 

(Outgoing  director 
MaryMargaret  Sloane  said  she 
has  mixed  emotions  about 
leaving,  but  after  four  years  at 
Williams,  feels  ready  to  make  a 
change.  "It's  hard  to  leave,"  she 
said.  "It  has  been  fun  to  work 
here  and  it  was  an  extremely 
rewarding  experience. 

"The  staff  has  been  great," 
Sloane  continued.  "Everyone's 
lx>en  really  supportive.  I  can  be 
hard  lo  live  with  because  I'm  so 
demanding." 

During  her  years  as  director, 
Sloane  effected  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  OCC  office.  "I 
tried  to  make  the  office  more 
open  and  receptive  to  all  students 
and  all  classes,  and  to  satisfy  a 
broad  variety  of  interests,"  said 
Sloane. 

Sloane  initiated  the  extern 
shadow  program,  special 
programs  for  freshmen,  and 
upgraded  the  intern  program, 
especially  for  January. 

Sloane  has  also  tried  to  build  up 
a  good  working  relationship  with 
alumni.  "They're  the  most 
important  resource  we  have," 
she  stated.  About  one  hundred 
alumni  come  back  to  Williams 
each  year. 

The  on-campus  recruiting 
program  has  also  accelerated 
under  Sloane's  direction.  Sloane 
noted,  however,  that  the 
recruiters  who  come  are  only  a 
representative  sample.  "We've 
tried  lo  stay  away  from  the 
'silver  platter'  system,"  she 
explained. 

Sloane  said  that  she  has  tried  to 
expose  people  to  a  variety  of  job 
opportunities  from  freshman 
year  on,  although  she  has  also 
"tried  to  combat  the  notion  of 
career."  She  is  also  concerned 
that  students  don't  go  overboard 
thinking  about  jobs.  "Work 
shouldn't  overwhelm  people 
when  they're  in  college,"  she 
added. 

Sloane  is  considering  several 
options  for  next  year  in  the  field 
of  career  counseling  as  well  as  in 
related  fields  in  higher  education. 


BREAK  TO  THE  ROCKIES 

14  Units  of  College  Credit  Available 


A  settiester  of  intensive,  backcountry  education  at  the 
nation's  foremost  wilderness  training  center.  THE  NA- 
TIONAL OUTDOOR  LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL. 

Earn  college  credit  while  learning  a  broad  spectrum  of 
wilderness  skills.  The  NOLS  Semester  in  the  Rockies 
offers  a  3  M  month  program  of  wilderness  training 
ideal  for  students  in  the  sciences,  environmental  studies, 
recreation — or  anyone  looking  for  an  exciting  alterna- 
tive to  the  standard  desk-and-laboratory  semester  in 
college.  ' 

The  NOLS  Semester  program  includes  four  intensive 
expeditions:  ski  touring  in  the  winter  backcountry  of 
Wyoming,  backpacking -through  the  deserts  and  prairie 
of  Utah,  a  speleology  course  in  the  remarkable  Wind 
Caves  of  South  Dakota,  and  a  climbing  camp  which 
begins  with  the  basics  and  works  up  lo  advanced 
rescue  techniques. 

This  rich  educational  wilderness  experience  is  open  to 
men  and  women  18  years  and  older.  14  units,  of  college 
credit  is  available;  over  150  colleges  and  universities 
have  recognized  the  NOLS  training  program  as  an 
important  academic  field  experience. 


SEMESTER    IN    THE    ROCKIES 

Cost  $2,300 

September  8  ■  December  12,  1980 

September  II      December  16,  1980 

September  15  -  December  18,  1980 

(Spring  Semester  dates  available  in  June) 

For  more  information  write:  NOLS  SEMISTI-R  PROGRAM 


P.O.  Box  AA      lander,  Wyoming  «2520  or  call  (307)  .112  l.tM 
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Eph  stars:  Taylor,  Keville 


II  sonietliing  speeds  by  you, 
and  it's  too  slow  lo  be  a  sporlscar, 
bul  too  last  lo  be  a  local  on  a 
tricycle,  it's  probably  Micab 
Taylor  preparing  for  his  next 
track  meet.  Taylor,  a  5-9  155  lb. 
sophomore  from  Skowhegan, 
Maine  has  been  competing  in 
three  events  for  the  Williams 
track  squad,  and  often  has  won 
all  three. 

Last  week  at  the  Little-3  Meet 
held  at  Weston  Field,  Taylor  won 
the  long  jump  and  then  just 
minutes  later  had  to  qualify  for 
the  100  yard  dash.  He  qualified 
easily  and  won  the  event  in  a  time 
of  9.99.  A  half-hour  later,  Taylor 
had  won  his  third  event  of  the 
day,  outdistancing  teammate 
Tomas  Alejandros  '83  in  the  220. 

Two  weeks  ago  at  the  NESCAC 
individuals  Taylor  also  won  the 
100  and  220,  while  competing 
against  all  the  finest  small- 
college  athletes  in  New  England. 
Coach  Dick  Farley  says  of  him, 
"He's  a  superb  all-around 
athlete,  and  he's  only  going  lo  get 
better  in  the  next  two  years." 


SPORTLIGHT 


Willie  Keville  thinks  he's  Jerry 
Remy.  The  only  problem  is,  he 
may  be  right.  The  smallish,  feisty 
second  baseman  from  Worcester, 
Mass.  is  tearing  up  opposition 
pitching  in  this,  his  junior  year. 

When  the  season  started  it  was 
unsure  whether  Keville  would 
even  start.  Coach  Jim  Briggs 
considered  using  Rick  Walter  in 
the  infield  and  keeping  Keville  on 
the  bench.  He  thought         bgtter 


of  this  idea  dui'ing  the  spring,  and 
although  Keville  got  off  lo  a  slow 
start,  he's  more  than  making  up 
for  lost  time  now. 

As  of  Sunday's  game,  Keville 
had  28  hits  in  67  trips  to  the  plate 
this  year,  for  a  batting  average  of 
.418  including  his  slow  spring.  To 
show  how  well  he  has  hit  of  late, 
Keville  has  had  15  hits  in  his  last 
19  trips  to  the  plate,  a  percentage 
of  .789, 


Although  nol  a  power  hitter, 
(only  two  doubles  and  no  triples 
or  homers),  Keville's  on  ba.se 
[XMcentageand  his  ability  to  bunt 
and  move  runners  ovei-  make  him 

indispensable  to  the  club.  He  has 
also  played  superbly  on  defense 
at  the  keystone,  making  a  game 
saving  throw  against  Amherst 
Saturday  to  cut  down  a  base 
runner  at  home  plate. 


Oarsmen  split  races 


In  a  battle  of  undefeated  crews 
the  Williams  varsity  eight  lost  to 
Trinity  College  Saturday  on  Lake 
Waramaug  in  New  Preston,  Ct. 
Ithaca  College  finished  behind 
both  crews  in  the  race.  The 
Williams  junior  varsity  won  its 
third  race  in  a  row.  stroking 
through  crews  from  Trinity  and 
Ithaca  over  the  1800  meter 
course. 

In  the  varsity  race  Williams 
look  an  early  lead  on  the  field, 
crossing  the  500  meter  mark  six 
seats  ahead  of  Trinity,  With  both 
crews  rowing  high  ratings,  the 
Bantams  began  to  move  on  the 
Ephs  and  pulled  even  by  1000 
meters.  Trinity  stayed  strong  the 
rest  of  the  way  down  the  course 
and  finished  a  length  ahead  of  the 
Williams  eight,  dealing  the  Ephs 
their  first  loss. 

The  Williams  j.v.  eight  found 
itself  down  to  both  Trinity  and 
Ithaca  after  a  shaky  start,  but 
pulled  things  together  after  500 
meters  to  row  into  the  lead  by  the 
hallway  mark.  Once  the  Ephs 
had  the  lead  they  smoothed  out 
their  stroke  and  pulled  away 
from   their  rivals,   crossing   the 


line  more  than  a  length  ahead  of 
Ithaca  and  two  ahead  of  Trinity. 

The  Purple  varsity  will  get 
another  crack  at  Trinity  this 
weekend  when  the  Williams 
crews  race  at  the  Dad  Vail 
college  championships  on  the 
Schuylkill  Kiver  in  Philadelphia 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Coach 
John  Peinert's  oarsmen  will  be 
looking  to  make  the  six-boat 
finals  in  the  varsity  and  j.v. 
heavyweight  events  and  then 
make  a  run  al  Ihe  medals. 


MIcah  Taylor '82,  the  Ephs' premiere  sprinter,  won  the  NESCAC's  100- 
and  220-yard  dashes  two  weeks  ago.  (Nelson) 


Nutritionist  watches  students'  health- 

Skorupski  said.  series. 


Continued  from  Page  5 

and   following    Federal   Dietary 
Goals  for  the  United  Slates. 

Occasionally  an  idea  will 
suggest  itself.  The  card  about 
lofu  was  inspired,  Skorupski  said, 
by  seeing  people  "standing  by  the 
salad  bar,  going,  'Ugh,  what's 
that'?'  " 

The  cards  are  not  planned  on  a 
specific  schedule,  bul  appear 
approximately  once  a  month.  "I 
figure  out  how  often  they  will  be 
received    bv     the     students," 


Faculty  changes  course  selection  rules 


by  Jamie  Crist 
The  faculty  modified  rules 
governing  course  selection  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  last 
week,  following 
recommendations  by  the 
Committee  on  Academic 
Standing. 

The  new  rules,  endorsed  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational 
Policy,  allow  sophomores  lo  take 
up  to  two  courses  in  a  given 
department  in  the  same  semester 
without  petitioning,  and  a 
maximum  of  three  courses  per 
year  in  a  given  department. 


Present  rules  permit  Iwo 
courses  in  the  .same  semester 
upon  petition,  but  do  not  set  the 
maximum  of  three  for  the  year. 
In  addition,  a  student  may  not 
take  more  than  five  courses  in  a 
given  department  during 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Exceptions  lo  these  rules  are 
permitted  only  through  a  waiver 
petition  from  the  C.A.S. 

Victor  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  explained  that  "the 
C.A.S.  exists  lo  make  exceptions 
to  course  selection  rules.  When 


Commencement  speakers— 


Contlnubdfrom  Page  1 

treatment  of  cystic  fibrosis.  In 
1975  she  was  named  Director  of 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Clinic  of  the 
Adelaide  Children's  Hospital, 
reluming  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center  in 
Boston  in  1977  to  continue  her 
work  in  cystic  fibrosis. 

While  developing  her  career  in 
medicine,  Caldicolt  developed  an 
equally  strong  ccmcern  about  the 
dangers  facing  the  world  as  a 
result  of  Ihe  proliferation  of 
nuclear  arms.  She  announced 
recently  that  she  is  going  to 
concentrate  virtually  all  her 
efforts  during  the  next  two  years 
to  work  on  reversing  the  arms 
race. 

"The  decision  really  tore  me 
apart,"  she  said  in  a  recent 
interview  in  "New  Roots" 
magazine,  "because  I  love  what 
I'm  doing  (in  Cystic  Fibrosis 
research).  But  I  go  to  work  and  I 
just  can't  feel  there's  any  point 


when  there's  a  danger  that  every 
organism  on  earth  will  be 
destroyed  in  a  couple  of  years." 

Caldicott's  background  of 
honors  and  activities  reflect  the 
two  aspects  of  her  life's  work.  In 
1960,  she  was  awarded  Ihe  British 
Medical  Association  Prize  for 
Clinical  Medicine.  In  the  early 
1970's,  Caldicolt  initiated  a 
movement  in  Australia  against 
nuclear  testing  by  Ihe  French  in 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  mid-1970s 
was  active  in  educating 
Australian  miners  about  the 
medical  and  military  dangers  of 
mining  uranium.  In  1978  she 
published  a  book.  Nuclear 
Madness— What  you  tan  do. 

Griffin  will  deliver  his  address 
to  Ihe  49,5-member  Class  of  1980 
during  outdoor  ceremonies 
Sunday,  June  8  at  10  a.tti. 
Caldicott's  Baccalaureate 
sermim  will  be  in  Chapin  Hall 
Saturday.  June  7  at  5  p.m.  Both 
Griffin  and  Caldicolt  will  also 
receive  honorary  degrees. 


Ihe  number  of  exceptions  from 
incoming  sophomores  rose  lo  42 
pi'rcenl.  we  fell  they  were  no 
longer  exceptions." 

In  the  past,  the  C.A.S.  has  been 
asked  to  approve  petilions  filed 
so  late  in  the  semester  thai  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  student 
to  change  courses  if  Ihe  petition 
were  denied. 

To  alter  this  situalion,  the 
C.A.S.  will  issue  reminders 
concerning  the  rules,  but  it  will 
"nol  feel  bound  lo  grant 
requests"  just  because  students 
are  well  into  the  semester. 

In  explaining  Ihe  reason  for  the 
rules  on  diversity  of  course 
selection.  Hill  said  the  "idea  is  to 
prevent  people  from  getting  loo 
locked  into  a  major  program  in 
Iheir  first  two  years.  Students 
should  keep  more  than  one  major 
open. 

"There  may  be  good  reasons 
for  specializing  early,  however," 
Hill  acknowledged.  "Students 
who  expect  to  spend  their  junior 
year  abroad  may  nol  be  able  to 
take  courses  in  their  major  while 
awav." 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Ml  SS  I  NG— One  line  : 
"Mention  me  in  the  press," 
offered  Lynne  "Tigress" 
Rowley  '81. 

Mile.  Sourls 

La  sourls  est  tres  evasive. 
J'espere  qu'elle  est  heureuse 
et  en  bon  etat. 

Le  Pretre 


Besides  preparing  "table 
lenls."  Skoi'upski  allends 
nutrition  workshops,  writes 
menus  and  does  diet  counseling 
on  an  individual  or  group  basis. 
She  welcomes  students  who  have 
any  questions,  suggestions  or 
special  interests  to  come  see  her, 
or  browse  through  nutrition 
literature  in  her  office. 

Skorupski  looks  forward  to 
expanding  Ihe  nutrition  program 
at  Williams  and,  of  course, 
continuing    her    "table    lent" 


She  feels  her  job  al  Williams  is 
ideal  for  her  right  now.  "It's  a 
challenge  to  do  a  lot  of  different 
things." 

The  summer  will  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  her 
organic  garden  at  home  in 
Hoosick  Falls,  and  make  sure  her 
husband  and  their  three  children 
eat  right. 

"Sometimes",  she  confesses, 
"when  I'm  away  al  work,  I'm  not 
loo  proud  of  what  I  leave  them." 


ail|0  ^ole  ^ole 


118WATERSTREET 


IF  WE  DON'T  HAVE  A  GIFT  THAT 
WILL  MAKE  MOM  HAPPY,  NOBODY 
DOES  .  .  .  AND  WE'LL  MAIL  IT  TO 
HER  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

DON'T    FORGET   MOM  ON 
MOTHER'S  DAY! 


MOST  BURN  VICTIMS  WHO 

FELL  ASLEEP  WHILE  SMOKING 

IN  BED  WERE  ABSOLUTELY 

CERTAIN  THAT  THEY 
WOULDN'T  FALL  ASLEEP 
WHILE  SMOKING  IN  BED. 


National  Fire  Pfoleclion  Association  .l£s     The  Public  Service  Council,  Inc 
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Baseballers  take 
two  ,  drop  pair 


by  Sti'veii  Kpstciii 

Till'  Eph  baseball  squad  had  ils 
ups  and  downs  Ihis  week,  wiiiniiin 
two  of  lour  (iames  and  bringing 
its  record  to  8-7  on  the  season. 
The  team  showed  its  up  side  to 
Middlebury  earlier  in  the  week 
defeating  Iheni,  15-4,  at  home, 
then  splitting  a  pair  with 
Amherst,  5-17,  and,  6-5,  before 
dropping  a  decision  to  AIC  al 
home  on  Sunday. 

Against  AIC  the  Kphs  provided 
a  lackluster  performance, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  a  let-down 
after  playing  Amherst.  The  Ephs 
were  inconsistent  on  the  mound 
and  couldn't  mount  any  serious 
rallies  against  AIC  pitching.  The 
Ephs  loll  by  a  score  of  6-1. 

AIC  got  to  starter  and  loser  Joe 
Merrill  '82  in  the  first  inning  after 
Merrill  walked  the  first  batter 
and  then  gave  up  a  single  and  a 
ground  out,  the  AIC  clean-up 
hitter  knocked  a  nubber  past 
drawn-in  first  baseman  Tinker 
Connally  '81  for  two  runs. 

Williams  rebounded  for  a 
single  run  in  the  bottom  of  the 
first  when  shortstop  Dave  Nasser 
'83  singled  and  went  to  third  on  a 
basehit  by  torrid-hitting 
second  baseman  Willie  Keville's 
single.  Nasser  then  scored  on  a 
double-play  ground  out. 

From  there  it  was  all  AIC.  They 
got  single  runs  in  the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  innings  to 
account  for  the  total  of  6-1.  Coach 
Jim  Briggs  used  lour  of  his  six 
pitchers  in  the  game,  but  none 
looked  particularly  effective. 

The  only  real  bright  spots  of  the 
game  were  a  spectacular 
defensive  play  by  Nasser  in  the 
sixth  inning  to  rob  an  AIC  hitler 
of  a  basehit  and  the  continued 
inspired  play  of  Keville  with  two 
hits  in  three  trips,  an  excellent 


sacrifice  bunt,  and  made  a  couple 
of  stellar  defensive  plays. 

In  the  first  game  at  Amherst, 
the  Lord  Jeffs  exploded  for  six 
runs  in  the  first  inning  off  of 
starter  Bill  Havlon  '81  and  never 
looked  back  raciving  two  other 
Eph  pitchers  for  a  total  of  17  runs 
on  15  hits,  and  a  17-5  win. 

In  the  second  game  the 
scorching  bats,  were  quieted 
somewhat  by  Eph  starter  Jack 
Carey  '80  and  reliever  Bill  Hugo 
'83  who  combined  to  hold  the 
Jeffs  to  jus!  five  runs.  The  hitting 
attack  led  by  Walter  and  Keville 
got  the  Ephs  enough  runs  to  inch 
out  the  victory  6-5. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Ephs 
hosted  Middlebury  and  blasted 
llieni  15-4.  Merrill  and  Mai'k 
KuliHi  '82  conibiiicd  lo  shut  oft 
Middlebury  and  the  Ephs  went 
wild  al  the  plate.  Dave  Law  '81 
went  4-5.  Joe  Flaherty  '80  and 
Keville  had  three  Mils  apiec<' 
(including  his  first  two  extra- 
base  hits  of  the  season).  Rick 
Waller  '80  had  a  double  and  a 
triple,  and  Tommy  Howd  '82  hit 
his  first  homer  of  the  season. 

The  Ephs  go  on  the  road 
tomorrow  against  Little  Three 
Rival  Wesleyan  and  will  Iry  lo 
improve  their  record  of  3-3  in 
Little  Three  Competition. 


Joe  Merrill  '82  was  on  the  mound  and  received  the  win  in  the  Ephs' 
Weston  Field  last  week. 


15-4  romp  over  Middlebury  at 

(Buckner) 


Oarswomen  place  2nd  to  Yale 


l>y  Martha  Plait 

Bouncing  back  from  a  losing 
efforl  in  Piltsfield  last  weekend, 
the  women's  crews  dominated 
Boston  University  and  Rutgers 
Saturday  afternoon  in  Derby, 
Connecticut  where  they  were 
hosted  by  the  Yale  Bulldogs. 

After  the  wind  died  down  on  the 
Hiiusalomc,  flal  waler  and  warm 
sunshine  .set  the  scene  for  the 
first  race.  The  j.v.  team  took 
advantage  of  the  conditions  and 


sprung  off  the  start  even  with 
Yale,  who  ranks  first  in  the  East. 
Rutgers  eventually  fell  behind 
and  Yale  surged  ahead,  finally 
winning  the  contest  by  two 
lengths.  Boston's  steering  errors 
carried  them  into  the  Williams 
lane,  forcing  coxswain  Meredith 
McGill  '83  to  jam  the  rudder  to 
port  in  order  to  avoid  the 
misguided  shell.  Even  though 
this  widened  the  gap  between  the 
Ephs  and  Yale,  Williams  flew  by 
BU    in    a    smooth,    strong    final 


Ropesters  war   at  muddy   Poker   Flats 


hy  Brian  (iradle 

Amidst  several  inches  of  mud 
and  some  very  slippery  grass, 
about  two  dozen  teams  tugged  il 
out  on  Poker  Flats  Saturday.  The 
tug-ol-war  eveni  featured  learns 
from  both  sexes  and  holh  a 
lightweight  and  heavyweight 
division,  and  was  sponsored  by 
the  Miller  beer  company. 


Laxwomen  defeat  Trinity 


by  Bclh  Winchester 

Halting  a  four  game  losing 
skid,  the  women's  lacrosse 
leani  downed  Trinily  College  by 
the  score  of  15-7. 

In  improving  their  record  to  3-4 
on  the  season,  the  Ephs  mixed 
balanced  scoring  with  good 
individual  defense  to  outplay 
Trinity  throughout  the  contest. 
Eileen  Conley  '82  was 
outstanding  as  she  led  the  team  in 
ground  ball  possessions  and 
interceptions  as  well  as  scoring  a 
goal.  "Everyone  was  a  threat," 
according  to  Coach  Linda 
Wilkins,  as  seven  players  were 
involved  in  the  scoring.  In 
addition  to  Conley 's  one  goal,  Deb 


Hunt  '81,  Beth  Connolly  '82, 
Mary  Lou  Ruch  '80  and  Laurie 
Ingersoll  '80  scored  three  goals 
apiece,  Jen  O'Brien  '83  added  two 
and  Monica  Grady  '80  had  three 
assists. 

The  score  at  halftime  saw 
Williams  with  a  slim  5-4  lead,  but 
the  second  half  was  dominated  by 
the  Ephs  as  their  midfield 
connections  worked  smoothly 
and  their  defensive  play, 
especially  by  Seniors  Ann 
Oberrender  and  Anne  Sneath, 
forced  Trinity  to  pass  the  ball 
under  intense  pressure.  Trinity 
was  allowed  only  five  shots  on 
goal  in  the  second  half. 

The  squad  takes  on  Middlebury 
tomorrow  at  4:00  at  Cole  Field. 


In  the  women's  lightweight 
division,  the  Bimbos  showed 
some  strength  very  early  on  and 
were  never  seriously  challenged 
as  they  won  that  division. 

The  women's  heavyweight 
division  was  captured  by  the 
Triple  A's,  a  team  featuring 
refugees  from  the  women's  field 
hockey,  lacrosse  and  swimming 
teams.  The  Triple  A's  combined 
good  team  pulling  with 
linebacker-sized  shoulders  to 
produce  their  vistory. 

The  men's  lightweight  division, 
which  was  probably  the  most 
evently  balanced  division,  was 
won  by  the  Losers.  The  Losers 
saved  their  best  effort  for  the 
finals,  taking  two  straight  tugs  in 
the  best  of  three  finals  against 
Bo's  Bellies. 

The  most  eagerly  awaited  tug 
was  the  showdown  between  the 
two  heavyweight  teams,  Scro 
Children  and  the  team  led  by 
Dave  Phalen  '80.  Both  teams  had 
several  gridiron  stars  on  their 
side,  with  the  Scro  Children 
featuring  many  freshmen.  The 
competition  wasn't  even  very 
close,  as  the  Scro  Children  took 
their  opponents  in  two  straight 
lugs. 


The  Scro  Children  squad  was 
made  up  of  eight  freshmen:  Jim 
Steggall,  Craig  Van  Home,  Tim 
Curran,  Mike  Chambon,  Gary 
Pfaff,  Gary  Stosz,  Doug  Staiger 
and  John  Kowalik,  as  well  as 
Ricky  Versace  and  Colin  Hart. 
All  winning  teams  took  home  tee 
shirts  and  trophies,  and  all 
spectators  were  treated  to  free 
music,  beer  and  food. 

In  an  exhibition  tug,  the 
heavyweights  then  took  on  the 
lightweight  champions.  To  their 
credit,  the  Losers  battled  evenly 
with  Scro  Children  for  about  20 
seconds.  The  300  pound 
advantage  of  the  heavyweights, 
however,  was  eventually  too 
much  for  the  Losers  to  overcome. 

After  the  official  games  had 
ended,  festivities  continued  when 
students  took  to  the  mud-filled 
field  to  demonstrate  some  very 
fine  bits  of  mud  sliding. 


spring  in  the  last  thirty  strokes. 
Their  record  now  stands  at  5-4, 

In  a  strikingly  similar  race,  the 
varsity  crew  had  an  outstanding 
first  500  meters,  staying  even 
with  Yale  and  overpowering  BU 
and  Rutgers.  Rutgers  and  BU 
trailed  coming  into  the  final  third 
of  the  contest,  but  an  unusually 
rocky  finish  for  Williams  allowed 
Yale  to  grab  ano''ier  length  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  two  boats  to 
threaten  the  Eph  position.  In 
spite  of  this,  a  strong  varsity  flew 
over  the  line  with  an 
exceptionally  fast  time,  bringing 
their  record  up  to  8-3. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  a  barrage 
of  injuries  knocked  the  novice 
boat  out  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  response,  half  of  the 
members  of  the  eight-woman 
team  are  training  in  a  four  and 
will  compete  in  Philadelphia  al 
the  Dad  Vail  next  weekend.  The 
competition  for  this  traditional 
and  prestigious  regatta  includes 
most  of  the  smaller  colleges  in 
the  East. 

This  season  will  conclude  for 
the  j.v.  and  varsity  next  weekend 
when  Williams  again  travels  to 
Connecticut  for  the  Eastern 
Championships.  The  meeting  is  a 
collection  of  the  best  crews  in  the 
East,  including  the  Ivies, 
Syracuse,  Wisconsin,  Boston 
University,  and  Rutgers.  As  a 
result,  competition  and 
performance  reach  their  nadir  in 
some  of  the  best  rowing  around. 


Golfers  win  two  matches 


Senior  co-captain  Monica  Grady  maneuvers  around  a  Trinity  defender  in  last  weel<'s  lS-7  win  over 
the  Bantams.  (Pynchon) 


The  golf  team  took  to  the  road 
and  tore  up  the  Longmeadow 
course  to  return  home  victorious 
in  a  dual  match-up  against  Union 
and  A. I.e.  at  A.I.C.'s  home  turf, 
the  Longmeadow  Country  Club. 
Williams  defeated  Union  6-1  and 
A. I.e.  6-1  in  match  play  to  raise 
its  spring  season  record  over  500, 
at  4-3. 

Medalist  Bruce  Goff  '83  led  the 
Williams  squad  around  the 
Longmeadow  course  with  a  one 
over  par  71.  "He  had  an  excellent 
day,"  said  Williams  coach  Rudy 
Goff.  "He'd  never  seen  the  course 
before.  For  the  first  time  around, 
that's  a  super  round." 

Senior  co-captains  Chip  Oudin 
and  Ed  Bousa  followed  Goff's 
lead  with  a  76  and  77. 

Wading  through  two  days  of 
wind  and  rain,  the  team  also 
participated  in  the  New  England 
golf  tournament  last  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Oudin  said  Williams'  365  and 
323  would  probably  place  them  in 
the  lop  third  of  the  field,  around 
tenth  to  fifteenth. 


"We  played  probably  in  the 
most  inclement  weather  anyone 
could  play  golf  in,"  saia  Goil. 

"The  temperature  was  48 
degrees  and  the  wind  18  mph 
gusting  to  30,  so  we  had  a  really 
low  chill  factor." 

Williams'  draw  gave  them  the 
New  Seabury  County  Club  course 
on  Monday  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Country  Club  course  on  Tuesday. 
Monday's  average  score  at  New 
Seabury  was  93.7  and  85  al  the 
inland  Cape  Cod  course. 

"Monday  the  scores  were 
astronomical.  It  .was  one  of  the 
most  devastating  days 
imaginable.  The  lowest  score  for 
the  New  Seabury  course  was  an 
80;  the  average  was  nearly  94," 
Oudin  said.  "That  course  in  the 
wind  is  just  devastating." 

Tuesday  brought  lower  scores 
but  no  lack  of  rain.  Greg 
Jacobson  '82  shot  a  78,  followed 
by  Goff  and  Todd  Kreig  '83  with 
their  81s. 

"We  were  nailed  by  poor 
playing,  nailed  by  the  weather," 
said  Oudin. 
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College  changes  grading 


Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  announced  four 
changes  in  College  grading 
policy,  designed  to  correct 
various  inequitable  grading 
procedures,  at  last  Wednesday's 
faculty  meeting. 

O'Connor  said  that  beginning 
with  the  Class  of  1981,  GPA's  will 
be  carried  out  to  only  one  decimal 
place. 

Presently,  GPA's  are 
measured  out  to  two  decimal 
points.  This  method,  according  to 
O'Connor,  leaves  no  margin  of 
error  since  a  single  point 
difference  in  the  second  decimal 
column  can  mean  a  difference  of 
as  many  as  20  places  in  the  class 
ranking. 

In  conjunction  with  the  GPA 
measurement  change,  the 
College  will  no  longer  rank 
students  for  external  purposes. 
Graduate  schools,  for  example, 
will  now  receive  a  distribution 
chart,  which  will  show  where  the 


student's  GPA  stands  in  relation 
to  his  classmates'.  The  chart 
effectively  eliminates  the 
"spuriously  accurate"  individual 
ranking  in  favor  of  a  group 
rating. 

The  comparative  chart  is  not  a 
new  idea  as  Amherst, 
Middlebury  and  Princeton  have 
all  adopted  it. 

Student  GPA's  will  still  be 
ranked  to  determine  awards  for 
graduation  with  distinction. 

O'Connor  also  said  a  student 
will  now  be  able  to  retake  the 
same  course  he  failed  and 
receive  credit  for  the  grade. 
Formerly,  a  student  would 
receive  grade  credit  for  any  class 
replacing  a  flunked  course, 
except    for    the   original  class  . 

O'Connor's  last  amendment 
was  to  change  the  value  of  an  E 
grade  from  negative  one  to  zero, 
thus  eliminating  what  the  Dean 
called  a  "double-jeopardy" 
effect. 


Divestiture  try 
is  turned  down 


Stephen  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Sharetiolder  Responsibilities. 

(Pynchon) 


by  Molly  Murphy 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibilities 
(ACSH)  blocked  a  motion  to 
recommend  the  divestment  of  the 
College's  stock  in  Newmont 
Mining  Corpt)rali(m  by  a  three-lo- 
three  vote  at  their  meeting  last 
Monday. 

The  vote  came  two  weeks  after 
two  members  of  the  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition  staged  a 
sit-in  hunger  strike  in  Hopkins 
Hall  in  an  attempt  to  "force 
trustee  consideration"  of  their 
proposal  to  divest  Newmont. 

Last  Friday,  the  ACSR 
considered    drafting    a    letter 


McWhorter  states  goals 
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by  TinaGiiiias 

Claiming  that  he  is  "tired  of 
people  reacting,  not  acting,"  on 
issues,  newly-elected  College 
Council  president  Darrell 
McWhorter  '81  cited  improving 
the  student-faculty  committees, 
altering  the  town  meeting 
amendment,  and  keeping  open 
communications  between 
students  and  the  College  Council 
committees  as  his  three  prime 
goals  for  next  year. 

McWhorter  urged  students  to 
use  their  house  representatives 
and  other  channels  to  the  Council 
to  air  their  opinions.  "The 
conmiiltees  are  responsible  to 
the  students,"  he  said.  "They 
should  keep  in  touch. 

Displeased  with  the  student- 
faculty  committees,  McWhorter 
ccmimcnted,  "These  committees 
aren't  working.  If  the  students 
are  being  responsible,  ideally,  a 
lot  of  information  would  get 
passed  on  from  faculty  and 
administrators  to  trustees. 

"There's         a  lack         of 

communication  between  students 


and  administrators,"  he 
continued.  "It's  the  responsibilily 
of  the  people  in  office — that's 
what  they're  ostensibly  elected 
lor.  I'm  not  sure  what  steps  we 
will  have  to  take  to  improve  it." 
In  addition  to  committee 
improvements,  the  officers  hope 
to  pass  an  amendment  which 
would  terminate  the  mandatory 
"one  town  meeting  per  month" 
rule  and  allow  the  council  to  hold 
them  whenever  deemed 
necessary. 

"We  shouldn't  have  these  when 
there  is  no  salient  issue," 
McWhorter  added,  "so  that  when 
we  do  call  a  meeting  people  will 
know  it  is  something  important." 

Another  idea  McWhorter 
supports  is  the  election  of  one  or 
two  students  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

"It's  a  good  idea  That  we  should 
try  for  a  couple  of  years,"  he 
explained.  "However,  I  have 
some  reservations.  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  just  a  couple  of  students 
can  represent  student  sentiment, 


Trivia  buffs  get  their  chance  this  weekend 


by  Steven  Epstein 

What  was  Lucy  Ricardo's 
maiden  name? 

Who  was  the  last  pitcher  to 
legally  throw  the  splitter? 

You  may  not  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  but  you  can 
bet  Maximus  Drott,  GIGA,  and 
Alphabet  Soup  will  by  this  Friday 
night. 

Once  again  as  classes  draw  to  a 
close,  the  trivia  nuts  study  up  for 
the  bi-annual   all-night  trivia 
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contest  sponsored  by  WCFM. 

This  semester  the  contest  is 
being  run  by  the  first  semester 
winners,  the  alumni  team,  The 
Pros  from  Dover.  Last  semester 
the  alums  defeated  Maximus 
Drott  and  the  freshman  team, 
GIGA  in  a  close  battle  that  went 
right  down  to  the  final  hour  of 
play. 

This  year,  adding  to  the 
competition  will  be  Alphabet 
Soup,  under  the  careful  tutelage 
of  Tom  Walsh  '80.  Soup  did  not 
compete  last  semester  because 
they  were  running  the  contest, 
but  they  were  the  triumphant 
winners  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Soup  has  to 
be  considered  the  post-trivia 
favorite,  usually  30-50  other 
teams  also  compete,  always 
leaving  the  final  outcome  in 
doubt. 

WCFM  is  once  again  donating 
eight  hours  of  air  time,  from 
midnight  to  eight  a.m.  Saturday 
morning  to  cover  the  trivia 
contest.  Station  Manager  A.  J. 
Moor  '82  feels  that  this  contest 
will  be  the  most  competitive  in 
years  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult.  Says  Moor,  "It  should 
be  great.  The  Pros  from  Dover 
have  as  much  as  seven  years  of 
trivia    experience    and    should 


come  up  with  some  baffling 
questions.  But  Alphabet  Soup  and 
GIGA  are  out  of  blood." 

One  interesting  sidelight  is  the 
challenge  put  forth  by  another 
freshman  team,  Maria  La 
Concha.  This  team,  which 
finished  13th  last  year  while  only 
playing  half  of  the  eight  hours, 


uses  absolutely  no  books  or 
reference  materials.  They  are 
challenging  all  other  groups  to  do 
the  same. 

Even  if  you  don't  know  that 
before  she  married  Ricky  she 
was  Lucy  McGillicuddy,  rune  in 
to  WCFM,  and  trivia  all  night 
with  the  best. 


demanding  more  specific 
information  on  Newmont's  South 
African  operations.  Treasurer 
Francis  Dewey  reported  that  the 
Trustee  Finance  Committee  was 
willing  to  consider  sending  such  a 
letter. 

Anita  Brooks  '81,  one  of  two 
students  on  the  ACSR,  said  that 
she  felt  the  letter  should  be  sent 
directly  from  the  ACSR  and  that 
involving  the  Finance  Committee 
was  an  abrogation  of 
responsibility.  Economics 
professor  Stephen  Lewis  noted, 
however,  that  involving  the 
trustees  would  familiarize  them 
with  the  substance  of  the 
argument  against  Newmont.  The 
Finance  Committee  makes  the 
final  decision  on  shareholder 
resolution  proxies  on  divestiture; 
the  ACSR  is  responsible  for 
evaluating  the  issues  and  making 
recommendations. 

Brooks  says  she  doesn't  think 
the  committee  is  using  the  power 
given  to  it  by  the  trustees.  "The 
commit  tee  is  less  effecti  ve_than  it 
could  be  because  some  of  its 
members  do  not  set  it  as  a  high 
priority,"  she  said.  "They  are 
willing  to  learn  and  are  not 
deliberately  stalling.  Time  is 
running  out,  however,  since 
nearly  all  members  will  be 
replaced  next  year." 

Brooks  is  the  only  current 
member  who  will  be  on  the  ACSR 
next  year.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
committee  will  prepare  a 
statement  of  their  goals  and 
decisions  to  be  passed  on  to  next 
year's  committee.  The  statement 
will  comment  on  the  heed  for 
more  communication  with  the 
trustees,  the  change  in  attitudes 
and  policies  of  some 
corporations,  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  issues  such  as 
nuclear  power. 

The  statement  will  also  include 
a  base  for  judging  corporate 
activity  in  South  Africa.  The 
ACSR  will  be  considering  the 
"criteria  for  judgment" 
suggested  by  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Coalition.  The  criteria  included 
demands  that  the  corporation  in 
question  must  not  supply  the 
South  African  Government  with 
loans  or  products,  and  must  have 
signed  and  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  Sullivan  Principles. 


Alphabet  Soup  is  the  odds-on  favorite  to  win  this  we«lieiid's  Trivia  Contest,  sponsored  by  WCFM. 

(Buckner) 
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Intolerance 


TANGENTS 


Two  years  ago,  when  the  issue  of  sexism  on  campus  was  burning, 
we  talked.  Over  400  people  crowded  into  Baxter  for  a  discussion,  in 
which,  the  Record  reported,  "participants  agreed  that  there  was  a 
need  for  greater  tolerance  of  differing  opinions  on  campus. " 

Today  we've  forgotten  how  to  talk.  The  discussion  of  issues  has 
degenerated  into  personal  attacks  and  threats,  while  the  commitment 
to  greater  tolerance  seems  to  have  disappeared  completely.  Instead  of 
listening  to  individuals,  we  close  our  ears  with  categories  and 
stereotypes.  Instead  of  talking  with  those  who  have  dfiffering  opinions, 
we  mock  them  and  hibernate  in  our  own  harmonious  world.  The 
growing  lack  of  respect  for  each  individual's  right  to  his  or  her  own 
beliefs  is  frightening. 

A  new  climate  of  intolerance  has  crept  into  our  student  body,  and  is 
threatening  to  cheat  us  out  of  the  most  challenging  part  of  our 
education:  each  other.  Every  derisive  laugh,  insult  or  threat  en- 
dangers the  free  exchange  of  ideas  that  should  mark  a  Williams 
education.  Intolerance  erodes  diversity  and  fosters  factionalism. 

College  is  supposed  to  open  our  minds,  politically  and  socially  as  well 
as  academically.  If  we  graduate  without  the  capacity  to  see  others' 
viewpoints  and  to  accept  a  variety  of  lifestyles,  then  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves. 


by  Grodzins 
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Ignorance  attacked 

To  the  editor: 

Once  again  I  have  been  confused  by  the 
proceedings  in  this  pas!  week's  issue  of  the 
Kfcord  (May  6)— not,  indeed,  an  unusual 
situation. 

I  refer  primarily  to  Todd  Tucker's  letter 
"Attack  on  Ignorance"  (a  response  to 
Michael  Rosenfelder's  viewpoint  on 
pinball),  and  to  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
certain  inconsistencies  in  that  letter. 

While  Mr.  Rosenfelder's  viewpoint  may 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Tucker  says,  have  been  a 
"self-congratulatory"  "diatribe," 
characterized  by  "injudicious  personal 
attacks  on  other  students"  and  "marked 
by  an  inability  to  see  either  Ms.  Fischberg 
or  Mr.  Hahn  as  living,  feeling  human 
beings,"  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Tucker's 
letter  can  be  equally  well-described  by 
similar  phrases.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Tucker 
has  thought  about  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Rosenfelder — as  well  as  Ms.  Fischberg 
and  Mr.  Hahn— is  a  "living,  feeling  human 
being."  To  characterize  a  fellow  student 
with  a  mish-mash  of  psychoanalytical 
jargon  somehow  does  not,  I  fear,  take  into 
account  the  full  range  of  that  student's 
human  potential.  To  call  that  student  (and 
those  who  might  agree  with  him)  "little 
boys"  and  to  characterize  his  thoughts  as 
"infantile"  somehow  does  not  strike  me  as 
overly  considerate. 


I  believe  thai  Mr.  Tucker  rightly  opposes 
"injudicious  personal  attacks  on  other 
students";  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say 
that,  lo  me,  Mr.  Tucker's  letter  seems  to 
be  quite  a  vigorous  attack  in  its  own  right. 
Mr.  Tucker  may  consider  his  own 
"personal  attack"  on  Mr.  Rosenfelder  to 
be  "judicious"  —it  d(x.'s,  after  all, 
represent  his  own  view  of  the  situation. 
Still,  I  am  nol  quite  convinced  that  Mr. 
Tucker's  view  represents  absolute  truth, 
or  that,  even  if  it  did,  it  would  justify  his 
suggesting  that  another's  views 
"bespeak"  "a  fascination  with  as  well  as  a 
terror  of  heterosexual  involvements,"  or, 
indeed,  that  that  person's  attitudes 
demonstrate  "his  own  fear  of 
commitment."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Rosenfelder  demonstrated  a  great 
deal  of  commitment  in  writing  his 
viewpoint — knowing  that  he  would  thus 
open  himself  up  lo  such  responses  as  Mr. 
Tucker's.  Of  course,  Mr.  Rosenfelder's 
commiLment  may  not  have  been  on  the 
rifihl  (i.e.  Mr.  Tucker's)  side  of  the  issue. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Steven  F.  Kruger  '80 

Issues  trivialized 

To  the  editor: 

My  viewpoint  of  two  weeks  ago  was 
misinterpreted  by  Todd  Tucker.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  either  ridicule  or  discourage 
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legitimate  student  activism.  I  merely 
attempted  to  point  out  how  on  this  campus 
many  real-world  issues,  such  as  rape  or 
energy  conservation,  manifest  themselves 
on  a  trivial  level  because  of  overzealous 
groups  or  individuals. 

Yet  despite  Todd's  blind  misreading  of 
my  intentions,  his  vast  sensitivity  to  my 
psychological  make-up  greatly  affected 
and  enlightened  me.  Within  a  few  hours  of 
the  widespread  publicity  of  my  innermost 
emotional  weaknesses,  which  Todd 
miraculously  gleaned  from  a  single 
sample  of  my  writing,  I  found  myself  with 
plenty  of  time  to  contemplate  his 
sanctimonious  yet  persuasive  blanket 
endorsement  of  activism. 

In  other  words,  I  had  become  completely 
ostracized  and  abandoned  by  the  Williams 
community. 

My  roommate  chalked  a  line  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  cordoning  off  his  area 
from  mine  lest  he  be  labelled  a  "like- 
minded  little  boy,"  or  become  yet  another 
victim  of  "male  bonding."  My  other 
former  male  friends  have  likewise 
shunned  me,  no  doubt  expecting  me  to 
sidle  up  to  them  and  flagrantly  solicit 
"pats  on  the  back."  The  few  females  who 
used  to  speak  to  me  or  say  hello  now  avert 
their  glances  when  I  walk  by. 

Who  can  blame  them?  Would  you  trust 
your  daughter  (or  son)  with  someone  who 
was  "unable  to  see  others  as  living  feeling 
human  beings,"  capable  of  "injudicious 
personal  attacks"  and  diagnosed  (by 
Todd)  as  possessing  a  known  "fascination 
with  atjd  terror  of  heterosexual 
involvement?" 

Now  aware  of  the  danger  I  present  to  the 
College  community,  I  have  gone  along 
willingly  with  the  social  isolation  that  has 
been  imposed  on  me.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  easy.  So  intense  have  been  my 
desires  to  interact  with  others  as  I  used  to 
that  I  have  desperately  sought  a  means  to 
release  my  dangerous  primordial  urges. 

I  have  theiefore  decided  to  become  an 
"activist."  Not  an  ordinary  activist  who 
merely  fights  for  the  things  he  believes  in, 
but  an  "activist"  who  will  promote  any 
cause  regardless  of  its  importance  or 
inherent  worth.  Like  Todd,  I  will 
participate  in  and  valiantly  defend 
activism  purely  for  its  own  sake.  As  a 
wanton  crusader  or  fervent  lemming  of  an 
endless  number  of  "commitments"  and 
"involvements"  I  will  be  able  lo  overcome 
my  uncivilized  social  and  sexual  urges 
while  avoiding  any  direct  dealings  with 
people.  Self-stimulation  is  the  theory, 
activism  for  its  own  sake  is  the  practice. 

Sincerely, 
Michael  Rosenfelder  '82 


Fair  penalty? 


To  the  editor: 

1 )  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
committee— to  which  students  are  elected, 
in  a  popularity  contest,  along  with  20  other 
committee  elections,  without  having  to 
show  their  faces,  much  less  their  honesty 
or  impartiality— and  for  which  faculty  are 


approved  in  some  manner  unknown  to  the 
student  body  in  general — has  the  power  to 
wreck  a  person's  life,  or  career  plans,  or 
reputation,  or  finances,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  at  their  desire. 

I  cite  extremes,  but  also  truth  and  facile 
possibility. 

2)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
judgmental  and  punitive  group  has  no 
provision  for  constructive  punishment,  by 
which  the  College  might  be  benefitted  by 
free  service,  and  one  of  its  members  might 
gain  the  chance  of  restored  respect  and 
self-esteem.  The  College — whose  students 
are  generally  trustworthy  and  mature— 
relies  exclusively  on  measures  which 
embitter  the  convicted  miscreant  and 
which  should  startle  even  the 
implementors. 

There  are  items  on  which  I  could  base 
individual  complaint  about  my  penalty, 
but  they  are  worthless  now.  Besides,  to 
paraphrase  a  member  of  the 
administration,  the  only  person  who  will 
remember  this  penalty  in  a  few  years,  and 
how  it's  screwed  me  up,  will  be  me. 

Ilonestas  laudatur  et  alget.  You've  been 
warned. 

William  D.  Donovan  '83 

Editor's  note:  William  Donovan  was 
suspended  for  a  semester  for  two  fire 
safety   violations. 


Saving  lives? 


To  the  editor: 

Everyone  values  his  or  her  own  life  to 
some  extent.  As  a  liability,  even  Williams 
values  your  life.  Economics  majors  might 
do  well  to  check  out  the  College's  new  fire 
protection  services  if  they  wish  to  estimate 
the  price  of  human  life.  Behold  the 
efficiency  of  the  College  fire  protection 
service  constantly  ringing  alarms! 
Speculate  at  the  costs  of  these  new 
systems  installed  in  the  older  buildings. 
But  beware,  the  conclusion  that  the  value 
of  human  life  is  high  in  misleading. 

Though  high  priority  is  placed  upon 
ensuring  that  fire  alarms  are  functional, 
little  if  no  priority  is  placed  upon 
evacuation.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
bureaucratic  mismanagement,  a 
phenomenon  more  commonly  associated 
with  the  outside  world.  II  is  evident  that 
the  priorities  of  the  fire  protection  service 
are  to  be  seen,  to  be  heard,  and  to  be 
guiltless  in  case  of  calamity. 
Unfortunately  this  does  not  get  people  out 
of  burning  buildings.  Yet  worse,  it 
accustoms  us  all  to  the  cry  of  wolf. 

There  are  nofiredrills.  Rather  than  even 
practicing  for  the  chance  case  of 
emergency,  we  practice  not  evacuating 
when  we  hear  an  alarm  being  tested. 
Please  gel  the  objectives  straight.  Life  is 
valuable  and  we  want  to  save  lives,  not 
just  make  the  administration  and  student 
body  feel  secure. 


J.  A.  Lindquist'Kfl 


May  13,  1980 
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Homosexuals  at  Williams:    finding  a    niche 


Editor's  note:  The  four  people  from  the 
Witliums  Gay  People's  Union  [GPU]  in- 
terviewed for  the  following  story 
requested  anonymity.  While  not  adverse 
to  discussing  their  homosexuality,  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  perceived  as  "two- 
dimensional"  campus  figures.  The  author 
has  used  pseudonyms  to  maintain  clarity 
in  quote  attribution. 

by  Eric  Schmitt 

Homosexuality  is  not  something  people 
at  Williams  are  accustomed  to  discussing 
or  adept  at  confronting.  Homosexuality  is 
associated  with  a  gay  mecca  like  San 
Francisco,  but  never  with  the  Purple 
Valley.  Yet  according  to  the  highly 
regarded  Kinsey  study,  10  percent  of  the 
American  population  is  primarily 
homosexual. 

Applying  these  figures  lo  Williams. 
everyone  should  have  at  least  one  gay 
friend,  and  possibly  a  gay  professor  or  gay 
lab  partner. 

According  to  GPU  members,  the  exact 
number  of  gay  individuals  at  Williams  is 
impossible  to  determine. 

"It's  impossible  because  there  are 
different  levels  of  closet,"  Marie  said, 
referring  to  the  degree  people  would  admit 
their  homosexuality,  "and  there  are  a 
whole  lot  in  the  highest  level  of  closet." 

While  as  many  as  25  people  may  attend 
at  least  one  GPU  meeting  during  the 
school  year,  this  hardly  constitutes  a  gay 
community. 

"There  are  quite  a  few  gay  individuals 
here,"  Michael  said,  "but  I  don't  see  a  gay 
community." 

The  size  of  Williams  precludes  a  student 
from  effectively  "losing  himself"  in  the 
crowd.  In  this  environment,  combined 
with  the  lack  of  a  real  gay  community,  the 
homosexual  must  either  continually 
conceal  his  identity  or  "come  out"  only  to 
his  close  friends,  hoping  he  is  accepted  by 
them. 

"I  think  it  all  depends  on  how  happy  you 
are,"  Richard  said.  "If  gay  men  and 
women  can  somehow  get  it  out  (their 
homosexuality)  amongst  straights,  and  do 
it  with  a  certain  kind  of  joy,  as  if  il  really 
doesn't  matter,  somehow  they  nave  more 
people  thinking  well  of  them." 

''For  me,  being  gay 

has  meant  being 

afraid  a  lot." 

Tolerance  and  even  a  certain  level  of 
acceptance  probably  exist  at  Williams,  but 
fear,  and  specifically  the  fear  of  rejection 
by  their  peers,  keeps  most  gay  men  and 
women  in  the  closet,  according  to  the  GPU 
members. 

"For  me,  being  gay  has  meant  being 
afraid  a  lot,"  Tim  said.  "I  live  in  a 
freshman  dorm  and  so  many  of  them  are 
immature.  If  I  were  to  let  on  anything  I'd 
face  a  lot  of  rejection." 

"I  find  it  hard  to  bring  up  my 
homosexuality  in  fear  of  threatening  a 
friendship  with  someone  who  doesn't 
know,"  Marie  said.  "Homosexuality 
brings  on  a  whole  different  definiti(m  of 
yourself  as  a  sexual  being,  that  being  a 
heterosexual  doesn't." 

The  smothering  of  personal  expression 
is  one  serious  consequence  of  the  fear. 

"My  most  frustrating,  anger-filled 
experiences  on-campus  so  far,"  Tim  said, 
"have  been  with  people  who  I  think  want  to 
explore  some  homosexuality  in  their  lives, 
but  are  scared  to  death.  People  become 
afraid  of  themselves." 

As  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  confront 
peers  with  one's  homosexuality,  "coming 
out"  to  one's  family  poses  additional 
problems. 

"I've  seen  it  done  two  radically  different 
ways,"  Tim  said.  "My  sister  is  gay  and  she 
told  us  point-blank,  explaining  exactly 
what  she  was  all  about.  I  also  have  a  very 
good  teacher  friend  at  home  who  told  me, 
'I  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  my 
parents.  Why  ruin  it  by  telling  them  I'm  a 
faggot?'  I  still  haven't  figured  out  who's 
right." 

Marie  still  has  not  told  her  parents. 

"I'm  not  out  to  my  parents  although  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  suspected 
something.  I  haven't  told   them  because  I 


haven't  been  living  at  home  for  the  past 
five  years  and  1  wouldn't  want  them  lo 
mull  it  over  without  me.  I  know  I'll 
eventually  tell  them." 

Michael  elaborated  on  a  dilemma  facing 
all  homosexuals  when  "coming  out"  to 
their  families. 

"Initially,  your  parents'  whole 
impression  of  you  changes.  You're  no 
longer  their  son,  you're  their  gay  son,  and 
they  somehow  regard  you  in  a  different 
light,  and  feel  inept  in  dealing  with  you." 

But,  as  in  his  own  case,  Michael  said  as 
one  continues  to  interact  with  one's 
parents  they  realize  that  while  their  son 
may  be  a  homosexual,  he  is  still  the  same 
child  they  have  known  all  along.  Michael 
added  that  his  relationship  with  his  mother 
is  the  closest  it  has  ever  been. 

Gay  people's  organizations  at  Williams 
in  the  past  have  represented  a  support 
group  for  gays,  and  while  this  year's 
organization  defines  itself  as  more 
activist-oriented,  it  has  also  attempted  to 
reach  out  and  help  people  who  are 
struggling  over  a  sexuality  crisis. 

"There  are  two  parts  to  the  support 
system,"  Marie  said.  "The  first  is  desiring 
support  for  yourself  and  the  second  is  the 
willingness  to  offer  support;  to  say  it'so.k. 
to  be  gay." 

To  be  assured  and  comfortable  about 
one's  homosexuality  reduces  the  desire  to 
"pass  as  straight,"  thus  blending  in  with 

4^ 


"When  it  finally  did  come  out  that  I  was  involved 

in  a  lesbian  relationship,  the  actual  involvement 

felt  like  a  very  natural  thing  to  me," 


the  crowd,  and  allows  for  greater  openness 
in  gay-straight  person  relationships. 

"Anyone  who's  a  close  friend  of  mine 
knows  my  situation,"  Michael  said.  "The 
thing  with  which  I'd  have  problems  at 
Williams  would  be  'coming  out'  in 
something  like  a  Kecord  article  where 
readers,  who  didn't  necessarily  know  me 
personally,  would  see  me  basically  two- 
dimensionally  as  some  sort  of  campus  fag, 
without  having  any  kind  of  personality  to 
attach  lo  thai  label." 

According  lo  the  group,  a  stereotype 
straights  tend  to  associate  with  gays  is 
sexual  promiscuity. 

"When  I  come  out  to  a  straight  friend," 
Michael  said,  "I'm  wondering  whether 
that  person  will  feel  threatened.  I  think 
slraights  have  a  problem  in  interacting 
with  gay  people  of  their  own  sex  because 
they  think  we're  necessarily  attracted  to 
them.  That's  not  necessarily  the  case." 

Inaccurate  generalizations  and 
stereotypes  such  as  sexual  promiscuity 
perpi'tuate  the  myth  that  gays  are  all 
alike. 


"The  only  thing  gay  people  have  in 
common  is  that  they're  gay,"  Tim  said. 
"It's  not  a  whitewash  that  blanks  out  the 
rest  of  your  personality." 

"1  think  there's  a  tendency  to  have  a 
checklist,"  said  Michael.  "If  you're  a 
homosexual,  you  are  therefore  attracted  to 
or  will  be  friends  with  every  other 
homosexual.  I  don't  think  that's  true. 
There  can  be  homosexuals  that  I  think  are 
total  assholes  and  ones  I  think  arc  fine  to 
Ix'  with." 

In  fact,  the  gay  population  at  Williams, 
small  as  it  is,  may  be  one  of  the  most 
fragmented  groups  on  campus. 

"Among  gay  individuals  at  Williams, 
there  are  gay  factions  and  a  lot  of 
baekstabbing  between  them,"  Marie  said. 
"This  group  bitches  about  the  other  and 
there's  a  general  lack  of  commitment  to 
other  gay  people  on  campus  in  terms  of 
support." 

Making  the  commitment  of  support  to 
other  gays  presupposes  a  commitment  to 
oneself,  a  process  that  is  often  the  most 
consuming  and  doubt-filled  of  all. 

"It  took  me  a  long  time  lo  realize  my 
homosexuality  because  I'm  bisexual," 
Marie  said.  "Since  I  can't  call  myself 
exclusively  lesbian  or  heterosexual,  there 
wasn't  the  urgency;  just  a  sort  of  back-of- 
the  mind  wondering. 

"When  it  finally  did  come  out  that  I  was 
involved  in  a  lesbian  relationship,"  Marie 
continued,  "the  actual  involvement  felt 
like  a  very  natural  thing  to  me.  I  felt  no 
guilt  or  shame." 

The  closet  gay,  fearing  the  ostracism  of 
his  peers,  may  conceal  his  homosexuality 
but  other  recourses  become  available  as 
the  gay  "comes  out"  and  becomes  more 
confident  in  expressing  his  homosexuality. 

"You  choose  those  people  you're  most 
coniforlablc  with,"  .said  Michael.  "I  don't 
think  it's  a  question  of  changing  your 
lifestyle  but  finding  your  niche." 

GPU  members  emphasized  that 
consciousness  raising  through  efforts  such 
as  speakers  and  displays  was  much  more 
effective  that  intimidating  gay  militant 
marches  in  increasing  society's  tolerance 
level. 

"I  can  be  totally  passive,"  Marie  said, 
"and  some  people  will  see  that  as 
exhibitionistic  and  antagonistic,  even  if  il 
only  happens  in  my  room.  I  surely  don't 
feel  it's  necessary  for  us  to  march  around 
saying  'we're  gay.'  " 

In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  GPU 
member,  while  gay  individuals  can 
influence  other  people's  views  towards 
homosexuals  in  one  way  or  another, 
ultimately,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
society's  ability  to  understand  and  change. 

"My  philosophy  is  that  once  I've 
accepted  my  homosexuality  it's  no  longer 
my  problem  to  deal  with  but  society's.  It 
then  becomes  the  homosexual's  task  to 
help  cure  society's  prejudicial  ills." 


"What  if  your  best  friend  was  gay.  .  .  ? 


// 


The  author  also  selected  several  students 
at  random  and  ashed  them  their  opinion 
on   the  following  questions. 

Wluil  is  your  opinion  of  gay  rights  in 
general'.' 

"Any  discrimination  against  an 
individual  because  of  his  or  her  sexual 
orientation  is  unconscionable  and  wholly 
unsupportable." 

"I  think  the  giant  'issue'  that  has  been 
made  over  gay  rights  is  totally  ridiculous 
and  self-defeating." 

"Gays  equals  people,  so  people's  rights 
equals  gay  rights." 

Do  you  have  any  gay  friends  and,  if  so,  do 
you  treat  thrm  differently  than  your 
straight  Irirnds'.' 

"I  guess  I  treat  my  gay  friends  with 
more  compassion  and  understanding  than 
I  do  most  of  my  straight  friends.  I  suppose 
I  am  trying  to  compensate  for  the 
injustices  gays  have  to  suffer;  injustices 
that  appear  impossible  to  uproot  because 


they  seem  so  deeply  ingrained  in  sector 
upon  sector  of  our  society." 

"There  is  no  different  reason  for  me  to 
treat  them  differently  because  I  have 
friends,  family  members  and  relatives 
who  are  gay." 

"I  treat  them  a  little  differently.  They 
tend  lo  have  more  original  and  .sensitive 
viewpoints,  ideas  and  characters,  which 
tend  lo  make  them  more  interesting  and 
less  fearful  of  others." 

"One  of  my  closest  friends  is  gay.  I  treat 
her  no  differently  than  my  other  friends." 

Destrilje  your  reaction  if  a  good  friend- 
roonimate-rrlalive  told  you  of  his  or  her 
homosexuality. 

"My  reaction  was  first  shock,  then 
disbelief,  then  finally  acceptance.  Now  it 
seems  perfectly  normal,  almost  natural." 

"I  would  be  shocked  only  if  il  came  as  a 
surprise.  If  a  person  is  a  close  enough 
friend  he  should  know.  It  would  not  change 
my  relationship  with  the  person." 


"Probably  surprise,  which  might  then 
become  resentment,  jealousy  or  a  degree 
of  affection,  depending  on  the  person." 

"Humorous  and  supportive:  a  big  smile 
and  a  'Yeah'.'  Congratulations!" 

Should  the  College  add  a  sexual  orientation 
clause  lo  its  non-discriniinatiun  policy'^ 

"I  doubt  this  would  cause  any  major 
changes  in  College  policy." 

"I  think  the  addition  would  demonstrate 
the  ongoing  commitment  of  liberal 
education,  in  particular  Williams,  to  the 
values  that  pertain  to  that  education." 

"I  don't  like  the  idea.  One  would  hope 
that  this  type  of  non-discrimination  is 
understood,  but  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
advertising." 

"Since  the  College  could  hardly  tell 
whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  gay,  the 
statement  would  make  no  difference  in 
Williams'  admissions  policy.  However,  the 
clause  would  be  a  political  statement  that 
the  College,  to  some  degree,  supports  gay 
rights." 
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Lewitsky       dances     vibrantly 


Julius  Heygi,  violin,  Douglas  Moore,  cello,  and  Susan  St.  Amour,  viola 
performed  Beethoven's  Trio  in  E  flat  in  last  Friday  evening's  Music  In 


The  Round. 


(Buckner) 


Final  concert  lacks  vigor 


Music  in  the  Hound  dosed  lis 
season  last  Friday  evening  vvitli 
one  ol  its  poorer  concerts. 

The  program  opened  with 
Beethoven  string  trio  in  E  flat, 
op.  3.  This  early  work  was 
composed  in  1796  shortly  alter  the 
composer  had  hcen  asked  to 
prepare  a  quartet  for  one  of  the 
wealthy  expatriate  aristocrats  in 
Vienna.  Upon  refusing  because  of 
qualms  a.s  to  his  ability, 
Beethoven  began  work  on  two 
quartets  in  preparation  lor  future 
commissions.  One  of  the  aborted 
quartets  became  the  trio  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  serenade  with 
six  movements  including  two 
minuets.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  work  is  highly  derivative  of 
the  181h  century  Viennese  style 


with  liberal  sprinklings  ol  Haydn, 
Mozart,  el  al. 

The  length  of  the  work  made 
this  performance  slightly 
unbearable.  A  violin  melody  over 
viola  Alberti  Ostinato  and 
pizzreato  cello  has  only  so  much 
interest  for  the  modern  listener. 
Generally  clean  attacks  and 
smooth  ensemble  work  were 
marred  by  frequent  problems  of 
intonation  and  some  timidity  on 
the  part  of  the  viola.  Mr.  Heygi 
has  certainly  had  better  nights 
technically,  and  his  few  personal 
touches  in  in  terms  of  phrasing 
and  elision  would  have  been  more 
upropos  in  the  Divorsak.  The 
final  Allegro  did,  however, 
provide  some  interest,  aside  from 
Continued  on  Page  6 


by  Headier  Kreirich 
uiulKe'ty  Keller 

Bella  I^ewitzky  has  been  called 
a  living  legend,  and  her  Ihree-day 
residency  in  Williamstown 
demonstrated  why  she  deserves 
this  title. 

Ill  two  different  programs  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theater, 
audiences  cheered  her  vibrant 
and  inventive  work.  Her  work  is 
pervaded  by  a  sense  of  joy:  in 
life,  movement,  space,  and  in  the 
art  of  dance. 

II  is  not  an  idealized  view  of  the 
world,  but  rather  an  acceptance 
and  an  understanding  of  things. 
Her  sense  of  humor  makes  us  all 
laugh  at  the  absurd  in  lite,  which 
she  so  easily  finds  and  the  rest  of 
us  seem  to  miss. 

The  company  of  ten  danceis 
seemed  an  unusually  close-knit 
group.  In  ensemble  sections,  they 
moved  as  a  unit,  showing  no  sign 
of  the  many  invisible 
adjustments  that  must  be  made 
to  present  a  unified  front. 
However,  there  was  always  a 
sense  of  ten  individuals  dancing 
together. 

01  the  six  pieces  that  were 
presented,  "Inscape,"  the 
opening  of  Friday  night's 
program,  was  the  most  complex. 
Using  an  unusual  amount  of 
technical  effects  and  props, 
Lewitzky  presented  the  audience 
with  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of 
human  relationships. 
Wearing  tight  black  caps  and 


Townshend     forceful;    Reed  sensitive 


by  l.arrv  Sisson 

kmi'ty(;lass 

( I'eli' TiivMisliend) 
It  should  be  said  that  Pete 
Townshend  is  one  of  the  very  few 
certifiable  geniuses  in  the  history 
of  rock  music.  Empty  (ilass  is  his 
second  solo  LP  without  the  Who. 
The  earlier  effort,  1971's  Who 
fame  First,  was  a  remarkably 
delicate  and  sensitive  album, 
Kniply  (ilass  maintains  much  ol 
that  sensitivity,  but  places  it  in  a 
more  lorceful  context.  Having 
lived  through  the  encounter  with 
punk  rock  and  new  wave, 
Townshend  brings  Clash 
engineer  Bill  Price  and  Sex 
Pistols  producer  Chris  Thomas  to 
this  album.  The  result  is  that 
Knipty  (ilass  not  only  sounds 
more  hard-edged  and  up-front  (it 
is  much  more  thickly-textured 
than  lhe_1971  rexord),  but  it  is 
also  concerned  with  (he  brash, 
elemental  challenge  of  punk  and 
new  wave.  Townshend's  great 
advantage  here  is  that  he  can  at 
once  criticize  his  younger 
musical    competitors,    and    yet. 


MODERN  MUSIC 


having  been  a  young  anarchist 
himself  once  (  "My  Generation"), 
he  cannot  help  but  sympathize 
with  those  energetic  youths.  This 
ambivalence  is  the  message  of 
the  songs  "Jools  and '.Jim"  and 
"Hough  Boys." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Townshend's  growing  concern 
for  the  simpler  aspects  of  life. 
Far  from  the  rebellious  cry  of 
"Won't  Get  Fooled  Again"  is  IJie 
unashamed  love-ditty  "Let  My 
Love  Open  the  Door,"  which 
recalls  the  innocence  and  boyish 
optimism  of  "Happy  Jack"  and 
"Can't  Explain."  Undergirding 
this  light-heartedness  is  a 
pervasive  sensitivity,  most  fully 
felt  on  "And  I  Moved,"  which 
lyrically  combines  the  spiritual 
and  the  sexual.  This  feeling,  too. 
is  a  courageous  one,  and  full  of 
self-reflective  power;  on  another 
track,  he  sings: 

/  (ini  an   animal 


My     tt'i'tli     are     sharp     and     my 
mouth   is  full 

And  the  passion   is  so  stronf^ 
When    I'm    alone,    loneliness    will 
change   me. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
Townshend  changes,  but  the  truly 
striking  thing  is  that  he  emerges 
so  triumphantly  Irom  lliese 
constant,  hesitant  introspections. 
His  voice  is  stronger  than  ever 
before.  His  lead  guitar  playing  is 
stingingly  good.  The  slring- 
syiithesizers  from  Who  .Are  You 
are  frequent,  and  while  they  tend 
to  overcrowd  some  of  the  songs' 
arrangements,  they  are  never 
able  to  bury  Townshend's 
indomitable  choppy  rhythm 
guitar.  In  the  title  track, 
Townshend  sees  "Every  man  on 
a  razor's  edge";  his  victory  is 
that  he  can  play,  sing,  and  dance 
there. 

(iK(mi\(iCl'IM'l'HI,U 

(1,011  Keed) 

No  less  a  compelling  figure 
than  Townshend  is  Lou  Reed, 
whose  new  (irovving  Up  in  Public 
is  equally  sensitive,  if  perhaps 
not  so  clear-headedly  optimistic. 
This  record  is  a  painfully- 
wrought  confessional,  concerned 
with  the  violently  volatile 
characteristics  of  childhood- 
adulthood— pai'ents,  elementary 
school,  boy-girl  relationships, 
mamiers.  and  more.  The  music 
on  the  album  is  Reed's  most 
consistently  accessible  (even 
commercial)  work  in  many 
yearrs,  while  the  lyrics,  though 
they  contain  none  of  the  usual 
profanity,  are  as  incisive  and  as 
levealing  as  ever. 

Heed  goes  from  Shakespeare  to 
Freud  to  the  playground,  in  a 
hostile  roiijid  of  sell-  and  othei'- 
criticism.  But  a  deft,  questioning 
poignancy  is  present  as  well,  as 
he  sings  on  the  album's  opening 
track, 

//()»'   (/()   yon   speak    to   the   pret- 
tiest f(irl 

Hiue   do  yi)u  speak   to  her 
Hon-  do  you  dance  on  the  head  of 
a  pin 

Whett     you're     on     the     outside 
look  in  fr  in. 


Probably  the  album's  most 
surprising  song  is  its  only  "quiet" 
one,  called  "Think  It  Over," 
written  to  his  wife  (following  his 
recent,  unexpected  marriage). 
This  affirms  in  an  atypical  way 
that  all  of  Lou  Reed's 
commitment,  directness,  and 
pathos  are  still  with  him,  and  in 
full  on  (ii'iiwiiig  V\y  In  Public. 


onesided  leotai'ds:  One  side 
hare,  and  the  other  side  clothed, 
the  dancers  wi-rea  dual  me.s.sage. 
The  clothed  side  was  the 
abstiacl.  The  bare  side  was  the 
human  leelmg  mvoKcd. 

The  costume  designs  for  the  four 
duets  in  "Inscape"  changed  the 
traditional  concept  of  a  duet. 
Each  dancer  seemed  to  be 
wearing  his  or  her  own  costume, 
hut  there  was  a  piece  of  material 
shared  between  two  legs.  II  was 
the  essence  of  any  kind  of  human 
relationships:  two  separate 
people  connected  by  an  emotional 
hond,  two  dancers  dancing 
together,  but  separately.  The 
third  duet,  between  Loretia 
Livingstone  and  Kurt 

Weinheimer,  was  one  of  the 
funniest,  but  also  the  most 
tender.  A  man  and  woman 
together,  discovering  how  the 
shapes  of  their  lives,  as 
symbolized  by  the  shape  of  the 
dance,  has  been  changed  by 
being  together. 

The  movements  were  cut  short 
hy  the  other's  presence.  The 
man's  final  acceptance  is 
demonstrated  as  the  man  tries  to 
leave,  only  to  find  himself  pulling 
the  woman  after  him,  and  his 
eventual  decision  to  walk  off 
stage  with  her,  side  by  side. 

As  much  as  the  audience 
laughed  at  "Inscape,"  the  last 
laugh  belonged  to  Liwitzky.  After 
performing  the  final  section,  a 
four  note  theme  was  played, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  movie, 
"("lose  Encounters  of  the  Thii'd 
Kind,"  and  the  dancers 
disappeared  up  the  black  tunnels 
t'l'caled  al  the  lieginning  of  the 
piece. 

Jennifer  Hubbert  was 
outstanding  in  the  second  piece  in 
Friday  evening's  program, 
"Suite  Satie."  Her  opening  solo, 
done  to  the  first  "Gymnopedie," 
was  poignant,   as   she   took   the 


emotion  of  the  music  and  made  it 
into  a  visual  effect.  The  audience 
was  so  dazzted  by  the  beauty  of 
"Suite  Satie"  after  the  fantasy  of 
"Inscape"  that  many  seemed 
oblivious  of  the  linal  place, 
"Kinaesonata."  This  was  also  a 
fine  piece,  demonstrating  the 
talent  and  technique  of  all  the 
dancers. 

The  first  piece  performed  on 
Saturday  night  was  "Game 
Plan."  The  flying  leaps  across 
the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
leftr  the  audience  breathless  at 
the  sheer  power  and  exuberance 
of  the  dancers. 

Sean  Greene,  who  started 
dancing  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
is  the  only  remaining  member  of 
one  of  Lewitzsky's  o.iginal 
companies,  had  the  most  impact 
on  the  audience  on  Saturday 
night.  In  his  first  solo, 
"Recesses,"  Greene  mirrored 
himself,  his  own  fears  and 
frustrations,  which  evolved  into  a 
mini-rehearsal  onstage,  and  then 
to  the  actual  performance  of  a 
dance  sequence.  In  his  final 
section,  he  seemed  weightless, 
effortless,  and  without  strain.  It 
was  as  if  all  of  his  frusti-ations 
had  been  channeled  into  a  stream 
of  pure  energy  that  allowed  him 
to  do  anything  he  wanted  to  do. 

The  final  piece,  "Pasde  Bach," 
was  a  parody  of  ballets  set  to 
baroque  music.  The  company 
danced  its  way  through  it  looking 
cither  stoned,  bored,  or 
catatonic,  never  missing  a  twist 
in  the  intricate  music.  It  was  the 
most  obvious  showpiece  of  all  the 
dancers'  technique,  which  had  a 
uniform  quality  of  precise  ease. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
aspect  of  this  company  is  their 
warmth  towards  the  audience. 
Despite  their  brilliance,  there 
was  always  a  sense  that  they 
were  dancing  with  us,  instead  of 
for   us. 


WCAAA  offered  varied  entertainment 


by  Peter  Hodgson 

The  Williams  College  Museum 
of  Art  has  provided  our 
community  with  manifold 
entertainment  this  spring  season. 
Exhibits  of  photography, 
architecture,  and  a  playing-card 
city  hear  witness  to  the  WCMA's 
effort  to  present  the  many  paths 
of  creative  endeavours.  These 
shows  were  spicy  additions  to  the 
cordon-bleue  menu  of  American 
and  foreign  art  housed 
permanently  in  the  WCMA. 

Of  course,  most  of  you  either 
frolic  outside  in  the  sun,  or 
agonize  over  work  on  rainy 
days — such  is  the  rhythm  of  trhe 
May  stretch.  But  the" WCMA,  like 
any  museum,  has  its  own 
sunshine  and  rain.  The  here-and- 
now  college  struggle  can  be 
weathered  away  by  the  images, 
patterns,  and  feelings  in  every 
piece  of  aiM.  And  so,  this  spring, 
the  WCMA  has  flowered  with 
exhibits  of  colorful  variety. 

An    exhibit    of    "Architectural 


Drawings  and  Models"  by  Aldo 
Rossi  enabled  students  of 
architecture  to  study  in  depth  the 
works  of  one  modern-day 
architect.  Ho.ssi's  talent  was 
evident  in  the  design  of  a  variety 
of  structures,  ranging  from 
auditoriums  and  plazas,  to  your 
everyday  three-quarter  million 
dollar  dream  home.  Studio 
Architecture  course  students 
have  now  placed  on  exhibit  the 
results  of  a  planning  project. 
They  constructed  models  of 
their  idea  of  a  dieam  house.  I  was 
tickled  to  note  how  many  of  the 
houses  were  designed  for 
southern  locales,  particularly 
Bermuda.  Such  interaction  of  our 
art  studio  with  museum  exhibits 
should  indeed  be  encouraged. 

Francesco  Torres'  "Paradigm 
City  Time"  provided  a  touch  of 
the  unique  and  the  bizarre  to 
WCMA's  spring  program.  Those 
who  viewed  this  exhibit  became 
involved  in  a  narration  of  the 
artist's  ideas  concerning  creation 
and  destruction  suffering  under 


"Twilight",  by  George  Innes,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions 
hanging  in  the  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art's  permanent  collec- 
tion. 


the  effects  of  Time.  I  was  lold 
tliat  some  of  the  taller  buildings 
were  held  together  with  tape. 
"Humph,"  you  say— "That's 
cheating."  Maybe  so,  but  unless 
you  undei'stood  the  importance  of 
the  message  in  this  piece,  such 
comments  are  only  thoughtless 
criticism— the  kind  for  which 
critics  in  general  are  abused  by 
offended  and  touchy  artists. 
Tape,  or  no  tape,  this  city  was 
captivating. 

In  a  room  just  off  the  main 
entrance  to  the  WCMA  was 
exhibited  works  by  a  number  of 
eminent  photographers. 
Photography  is  a  medium  which  I 
have  never  fully  understood. 
There  seem  to  be  an  infinite 
number  of  t  ricks  one  can  perform 
with  a  camera.  Taken  apart  from 
the  more  mundane  products  of 
camera  work,  photographic 
artistry  is  complex  and  delicate. 
It  is  as  enjoyable  to  witness  the 
images  reproduced  by  the  artist, 
as  it  is  to  unravel  the  technical 
craft. 

There  is  one  painting  in  the 
permanent  collection  for  which  I 
would  like  to  make  special  note. 
It  is  "Twilight"  by  George  Innes, 
done  in  1860.  This  painting  is  a 
marvelous  example  of  the  feeling 
and  spirit  that  can  be  evoked  in 
an  artwork.  This  piece  reflects 
the  serenity  of  a  transcendental 
vision  of  nature.  "Twilight"  is  a 
recent  ^acquisition  which  hands 
with  the  rest  of  WCMA's 
American  artwork. 

Spring  has  been  an  active 
period  for  the  museum,  and  it  has 
succeeded  in  providing  us  with 
diverse  entertainment.  I  l(X)k 
forward  to  next  year's  offering  of 
exhibits  with  great  anticipation. 
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Stetson  houses  Whiteman  memorabilia  : 


by  Kui'iri  Kcitcl 

From  lime  to  lime,  deep  inside 
Stetson,  the  lyrical  strains  of 
"People  will  say  we're  in  love" 
can  be  heard  drilling  from  behind 
a  tiny  door.  Behind  that  door  lies 
a  treasure  of  musical  history 
from  plantation  music  up  to  rock 
and  roll. 

When  The  Paul  Whiteman 
Collection  first  came  to  Williams 
in  1935,  it  consisted  of  581 
phonograph  records  available  in 
theSletson  library  for  circulation 
to  faculty  and  students.  Now  the 
collection  has  grown  to  4000 
arrangements,  numerous 
records  and  musical 

memorabilia  from  the  Whiteman 
era. 

Carl  Jofuison,  the  associate 
curator  of  the  collection  and  jazz 
historian,  explains  that  the 
collection  came  lo  Williams  on  "a 
fluke."  "Whiteman,  'the  King  of 
Jazz'  in  the  20's  and  .30's,  was  at 
his  peak  of  popularity  in  1935 
when  he  was  discussing  with  his 
attorney  what  to  do  wilh  the 
extensive  collection  of  records 
and  sheet  music  he  had 
accumulated,"  he  explains. 

"Whiteman  suggested 
throwing  it  away,"  recounts 
Johnson,  "but  his  attorney  said 
that  it  should  be  donated  as  a  gift 
to  some  educational  institution." 
Whiteman,  who  had  not  attended 
college  but  started  his  musical 
career  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
with  the  Denver  Symphony,  knew 
little  about  colleges. 


"The  attorney  Ihen  told 
Whiteman  about  a  recent 
vacation  to  New  England  and 
about  a  small  college  named 
Williams,"  Johnson  says. 

"Whiteman's  attorney  had 
l)een  impressed  by  three  friendly 
young  faculty  members  who  had 
taken  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
campus." 

Although  Whiteman  may  not  be 
well  known  in  this  age  of  New 
Wave,  he  was  known  as  the  "King 
of  Enlertainment  Music"  during 
his  heyday  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  His  band,  dubbed  by 
Johnson  as  "Amei'ica's  most 
versatile  orchestra,"  travelled 
from  coast  to  coast  delighling 
many  with  its  unique 
arrangements  of  big  band  music. 
Those  arrangements,  made 
especially  for  Paul  Whiteman, 
are  now  stored  in  the  collection  in 
Stetson. 

"Each  arrangement  was  done 
only    for    Whiteman,"    Johnson 


stales.  "They're  like  custom  built 
automobiles  — they  only  exist 
here  in  the  museum." 

The  arrangements  are  not 
unused,  however.  In  the  past  two 
years  Johnson  has  sent  copies  of 
the  arrangements  to  the  the 
Cleveland  Symphony,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Music 
Circus  on  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
Boston  Pops. 

The  music  in  the  collection 
represents  the  broad  spectrum  of 
Whiteman's  talenls. 

"Whiteman  could  play  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  then  do  an 
overture  at  the  Indy  500  auto 
race,  and  later  perform  a 
musicale  for  the  White  House," 
says  Johnson. 

Whiteman's  orchestra  also 
played  in  I  he  pit  for  several 
musicals  and  [X'rformed  a  radio 
show  from  1928  inio  the  forties. 

The  arrangements  are 
catalogued  by  arranger. 
Continued  on  Page? 


Carl  Johnson  Is  the  associate  curator  of  the  Paul  Whiteman  Collection 
in  Stetson  Hall.  (Pynchon) 


Berkshire  summer:   a  change  of  seasons 


by  Kllsahelh  Itosnuglo 

Every  May,  when  most 
students  are  yelling  "We're  outta 
here!"  a  few  students  are  just 
getting  ready  to  settle  down  to  a 
Williamstown  summer.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  summer 
jobs  in  town,  either  working  for 
the  College  or  for  businesses  in 
the  area. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  jobs 
students  can  gel  in  Williamstown. 


On-campus  jobs  range  from 
doing  outdoor  labor  for  Buildings 
and  Grounds  lo  working  in  the 
reserve  room  of  the  library. 
Some  students  work  for 
professors  or  academic 
departments,  while  others  give 
tours  for  the  Admissions  Office 
and  deliver  campus  mail.  Most  of 
the  hiring  for  campus  jobs  is  done 
through  the  individual 

departments. 


Students  go  jump  in  the  lake 


by  Lori  IVIilliM' 

It's  Finals  Week,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  Econ  is  the  only 
thing  between  you  and  your 
summer.  But  it's  80  degrees— and 
rising— and  the  Econ  graphs  are 
beginning  to  blur  in  your  mind 
...  oh  well,  maybe  it's  time  lo 
start  summer  early    .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  popular  places 
for  swimming  is  the  Tubs.  "The 


Tubs"  is  an  accurate  title  for  the 
series  of  natural  pools  connected 
by  a  bubbling  mountain  brook. 
Steep  wooded  slopes  surround  the 
deepest  hole,  making  it  a  little 
cooler,  hut  also  more  private. 
Further  down  the  wooded  path  lie 
two  other  holes,  joined  by  a  small 
waterfall.  These  pools  are 
surrounded  by  large  flat  rock.s— 
great  for  sunbathing.  Aside  from 
the  spot's  natural  beauty,  its 
obvious  lack  of  insects  and 
garbage  makes  it  an  enjoyable 
place  to  sun  and  swim. 

To  gel  there:  Go  north  on  Rt.  7 
to  Pownal.  About  '  i  mile  north  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Race  Track 
take  a  left  onto  Rt.  .346.  Stay  on 
346  past  a  small  white  church  and 
an  old  mill,  both  of  which  are  on 
the  left.  After  approximately  3 
miles,  there  is  a  dirt  road 
connecting  with  ,346.  (There  are 
several  mobile  homes  on  the 
corner.)  Go  left  on  Ibis  road.  At 
the  first  fork  take  a  left  down  a 
steep  hill.  At  Ihe  next  fork  bear 
right.  About  '  i  mile  later,  a 
pullover  place  in  the  road  marks 
the  first  pool. 

Barber's  Pond,  also  in  Pownal, 
is  located  in  a  quasi-residential 


One  of  ttie  most  popular  area  swimming  holes  is  the   "Tubs"  in 
Pownal,  Vt.,  a  series  of  natural  pools  connected  by  a  mountain  brook. 

(Buckner) 


area,  adjacent  lo  a  limited 
parking  area.  To  gel  there,  go 
north  on  Rt.  7,  past  the  Race 
Track,  and  Pownal  View  Barn.  At 
Ihe  Gill  Barn  of  Vermont  take  a 
right.  Continue  on  this  road  tor 
about  2  miles.  The  pond  will  beat 
the  bolloni  of  a  hill  on  Ihe  left. 

Out  in  the  Norlh  Adams, 
Clarksburg  area,  there  are  two 
more  swimming  "holes."  The 
further  of  the  two  is  North  Pond, 
located  in  Savoy  Slate  F"orest. 
Nestled  among  trees,  but  easily 
accessible  from  the  road.  North 
Pond  is  used  for  fishing  as  well  as 
swimming.  The  presence  of 
benches,  Bar-B-Quc  pits  and 
public  toilets  make  it  a  desirable 
picnic  spot. 

To  get  there:  Go  east  on  Rt.  2 
thi'ough  North  Adams,  pasi  the 
hairpin  turn.  JusI  east  of  the 
Wigwam  and  Western  Summit 
Gift  Shop,  go  right  at  the  road  to 
Savoy  State  Forest.  Stay  on  this 
road  for  approx.  4  miles, 
following  signs  for  the  F'oresI, 
until  you  see  signs  for  North 
Pond.  The  pond  will  be.  on  the 
right. 

A  little  closer  lo  home,  the 
Cascades  in  Norlh  Adams,  offers 
swimming  and  picnicking  in  an 
undeveloped  woodsy  area.  After 
parking  down  below,  a  climb  up 
through  the  wood  along  a  palli 
leads  to  the  waterfalls.  To  gel 
there:  Take  Rt.  2  east  to  Norlh 
Adams  and  go  right  at  Marion 
Avenue.  Continue  on  this  road 
until  Ihe  end,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill.  Park  and  walk  up  to  the  falls. 

Finally,  for  those  who  will  be 
around  later  in  Ihe  season,  the 
outdoor  lake  in  Margaret  Lindley 
Park  will  be  opening  in  June. 
Located  here  in  Williamstown, 
Ihe  lake  is  very  close  to  the 
campus  and  looks  like  a 
delightful  place  for  a  swim  To 
get  there  go  south  on  Rt.  7  to  the 
junction  of  RIs.  7  and  2.  The  park 
is  at  the  intersection  on  the 
southwest  corner. 


Employment  is  also  available 
in  restaurants  and  businesses  in 
town.  Students  usually  go  out  and 
look  for  these  jobs  on  their  own. 
However,  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  does  have  a  notebook 
labelled  "Williamstown  Summer 
Jobs,"  which  lists  job 
opportunities  in  town.  Right  now 
it  is  fairly  slim,  but  more  offers 
are  coming  in  as  summer  gets 
closer. 

Each  year  one  dorm  is  open  for 
students  who  are  working  hir  the 
C'ollege.  For  $40  a  week  they  can 
live  in  West  College  and  eat 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  Baxter. 
According  to  Margo  Bell  '81,  who 
lived  there  last  summer,  "We 
had  four  girls  living  on  a  floor 
with  twelve  rooms,  so  there  was 
plenty  of  room.  I  had  a  two-room 
walk-through  double,  and  we 
turned  one  room  into  a  living- 
room." 

Many  students  live  in  off- 
campus  student  hr.asing.  Often 
the  leases  on  these  houses  and 
apartments  run  for  the  entire 
.year,  so  students  may  wish  to 
stay  on  for  the  summer  or  find 
others  who  will  live  there  and 
take  over  Ihe  rent.  Still  other 
students  house-sit  for  faculty 
members  or  townspeople. 


Contrary  to  popular  student 
belief,  there  is  life  in 
Williamstown  after  June. 
According  lo  Tracy  White  '80, 
who  has  spent  two  summers  here, 
"Because  of  the  theater  and 
Tanglewood  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  here.  There  are  tons  of 
tourists.  On  weekends,  when 
people  leave  New  York  to  go  for  a 
drive  in  the  country,  a  lot  of  them 
come  here." 

The  outdoor  lite  provides  a  lot 
of  entertainment.  According  to 
White,  "Ihe  weather  is  beautiful. 
The  Berkshires  are  better  in  the 
summer."  There  are  numerous 
bike  and  jogging  routes  and, 
most  important,  time  to  enjoy 
them.  There  are  also  many 
swimming  holes  in  the  area. 

The  gym  facilities  are  open, 
although  Bell  said,  "At  5:20  every 
afternoon  the  kids  from  the  tennis 
camp  descend  on  the  pool,  so  if 
you  wanled  a  peaceful  swim  you 
have  to  be  out  before  then." 

One  of  the  most  well-known 
institutions  here  in  the  summer  is 
the  Williamstown  Theater 
Company.  It  consists  of  two 
groups— the  main  company, 
whose  members  change  from 
play  to-  play,  and  the  second 
company,  which  does  more 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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THURSDAY  THE  15th  WE  WILL  START 
BUYING  BACK  TEXTBOOKS  FOR 
BARNES  AND  NOBLE— AND  US    ...    IF 
cnzi's     ^"^  FACULTY  COMES  THROUGH. 

COLLEGE    BOOK    STORE,    INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS    01267 


LUGGAGE 


Make  travelling  this  summer 
"easier  .  ,  .  with  soft  luggage 
from  the 

arcadian  shop 

wafer  6+/wi;iidrYi6tONn,f"a/oi2i)7    Hi^  H56  l^lo 
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Music  in  the  Round- 


Continued  from  Page  4 

the  imniincnl  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  in  its  clear  passage  work 
reinforced  by  strong  dynamics. 
The  country  fiddler  strokes  in  the 
violin  part  added  a  nice 
humorous  touch  in  the  closing 
bars. 


The  Divorsak  Sonata  in  F 
major  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  57 
was  composed  in  1890-91  while  the 
composer  taught  al  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  Although  a  work  of 
some  intimacy,  it  is  not 
particularly  characteristic,  the 
pico  sostenito  being  especially 
Brahmsian.  For  once,  the  piano 
was  a  bit  too  strong  in  the  first 
movement,  settling  more  through 
the  rest  of  the  piece  as  the  notes 
began  to  fall  into  place.  Rapport 
between  the  violin  and  piano  was 
somewhat  lacking,  most  notably 
in  sections  of  imitation  and  violin. 
The  melody  of  the  poco  soslcnulo 
sagged  a  bit  instead  of  floating 
over  the  piano  obligato. 
Problems  of  edgy  tone  plagued 
the  violin  throughout  the  first  two 
movements,  but  the  musicality 
seemed  to  crystalize  for  the 
performers  in  the  Allegi'o  mollo. 
Mrs.  Heygi  injected  a  great  deal 
of  vivacity  into  her  part  in  the 
quick  running  section  while  the 
lilting  folk  melody  was  well 
treated  by  Mr,  Heygi.  The 
duration  of  the  movement  was 
marked  by  a  strong  rhythmic 
drive  punctuated  by  syncopation 
balanced  against  the  slower  pulse 
of  the  lyrical  sections. 

Malcolm  Arnold  is  much  more 


famous  tor  his  composition  of  film 
series  having  won  an  Academy 
Award  lor  his  part  in  The  Bridge 
()\cr  the  l{i\er  K«iii.  Ihan  for  his 
chamber  works.  Although  a 
modern  composer,  Arnold  has 
adopted  a  strictly  tonal  idiom 
which  accounts  for  the  much 
lighter  mood  of  his  works  when 
composed  to  the  heavies  more 
serious  of  his  works.  His  oboe 
quartet  sounds  remarkably  like 
movie  ni.usic  in  its  opposition  of 
the  reed  and  strings  through 
three  movement.  Mr.  Ellis 
certainly  deserves  credit  for 
injecting  the  necessary  vigor  and 
character  into  the  ensemble  with 
his  excellent  tone  and  technique. 


/ 
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Blue  books  and  pencils  are  dull  Indeed  compared  to  a  suggestion 
Ewbank  in  a  "Jeopardy"  format. 


for  game-show  exams  hosted  by  Bob 

(Buckner) 


Putting  the  fun  in  finals,  game-show  style 


Ransom  Jenks, 
security  director,  is 
looking  for  student 
help  for  an 
innovative  design 
for  a  parking  decal 
for  vehicle  registration. 
Interested?   Bring  a 
sample  to  the 
security  office  in 
the  bottom  of  Hopkins. 


The  author  wishes  to  thank  John 
A.  Libertine .  Jim  "Oh,  Wow" 
Meyers,  and  Yoiinf(  Eric  Speer 
for  their  aid. 

by  .loliil  K.  Selear 

Final  exams  should  be  made 
into  a  game  show. 

Let's  face  it:  how  many  times 
have  you  heard  someone  say, 
"Getting  good  grades  is  just  a 
game,  anyway"?  (These  same 
people  are  also  usually  getting 
bad  grades  at  the  time,  but  that's 
another  story,  perhaps  one  for  a 
Psych  thesis  entitled,  "Do  People 
Wlio  Watch  Violent  Children's 
Cartoons  Get  Better  Grades'' ") 
Final  exams  are  a  lot  like  going 
to  Las  Vegas:  you  plunk  down 
your  $7,000  or  whatever  the 
tuition  is  this  week,  and  back 
come  four  little  letters  on  a  piece 
of  paper  instead  of  three  little 
fruits  behind  the  windows. 

So  we  might  as  well  quit  fooling 
ourselves  with  this  Pursuit  of 
Truth  crap  and  do  it  up  right.  Get 
Boh  Ewbank  to  host  the  show  if 
he's  not  dead  or  Weeb  Ewbank  if 
he's  not  stiil  coaching  the  Jets  or 
Chuck  Barris  as  an  absolute  last 
resort . 

(Someone  in  a  McDonald's 
once  told  me  I  reminded  her  of 
Chuck  Barris,  by  the  way,  which 
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I  considered  the  generic 
equivalent  of  being  unfavorably 
compared  to  a  randomly  chosen 
member  of  the  Italian  cabinet— 
actually,  all  members  of  the 
Italian  cabinet  are  randomly 
chosen— although  justice  was 
perhaps  later  served  when  the 
young  lady's  companion  loudly 
accused  her  of  giving  the  entire 
high  school  basketball  team  a 
social  disease,) 

And  it  shouldn't  be  a  schlock 
game  show  like  "High  Rollers," 
either.  Flashing  lights  remind  me 
of  the  Star  Trek  computer— 
which  Spock  addresses  so 
affectionately  as  "Computer"- 
and   people  are   always  writing 

SETEARICAL 
NOTES 

letters  and  stuff  about  pinball 
machines,  and  besides  the 
women  they  so  thoroughly 
degrade  on  (hose  shows  look  as  if 
Ihey  have  Iheirsmiles  airhrushed 
on, 

Williams,  class  institution  and 
perpetrator  of  investment 
banking  that  it  is,  should  take  a 
less  tacky  tack. 

The  final  exam  game  show 
should  be  more  like  "Jeopardy," 
widely  known  as  one  of  the 
classiest  game  shows  ever,  and, 
not  uncoincidentally,  one  of  the 
shortest-livfed. 

There  always  seemed  to  be  a 
lot  of  smart  people  on 
"Jeopardy,"  after  all,   even   if 
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most  of  them  looked  as  if  they 
had  gotten  their  fingers  out  of 
their  nose  just  before  the  camera 
turned  towards  them. 

"Jeopardy"  had  an  answer-and- 
queslion  format  much  like  the 
quest  ion-and-answer  format  of 
finals.  And  it  had  Don  Pardo. 

Still,  since  practically 
everyone  has  to  play,  you've  got 
to  hit  them  with  the  sex  angle, 
right'.'  College  students,  after  all, 
at  least  at  mealtime  and  not  at 
mealtime,  do  seem  to  converse 
mostly  about  their  work  and  their 
social  lives,  both  of  which  center 
around  the  library  about  this 
time  of  year.  And  we  all 
remember  the  "Dating  Game," 
right'? 

"The  Dating  Game"  will 
always  be  associated  in  my 
mind— if  I  had  a  mind  during 
those  moments  when  I  watched 
the  show,  a  question  which 
Kierkegaard  examined  in  "Fear 
and  Trembling  and  Sickness 
Upon  Watching  Game  Shows" — 
with  a  young  lady  who  asked, 
"Bachelor  Number  Two,  do  you 
consider  the  navel  an  erogenous 
zone'?" 

Anyway,  I  suggest  we  call  the 
show  "The  Grading  Game."  This 
practically  rhymes  with  "Dating 
Game,"  and  it  would  have  been 
pronounced  "Degrading  Game" 
in  "Porgy  'n  Bess,"  which  is 
either  poignant  coincidence  or 
possible  tribute  to  Dean  Dan, 
depending  upon  how  clever  you 
are. 

But  we  still  need  the 
"Jeopardy"  angle,  so  you  have  to 
have  three  different  segments  of 
the  show.  ("Jeopardy,"  you  will 
recall,  had  three  as  well — 
regular,  double,  and  final— and  a 
lawyerly    friend   of    mine   once 


suggested  that  the  show  was  in 
fact  cancelled  because  U.S.  law 
prohibits  "double  jeopardy.") 
■You  call  each  segment  " — 
Schlepardy,"  because  you  have 
to  be  a  schlep  to  have  even  read 
this  far. 

The  first  segment  is  regular 
Schlepardy,  when  about  forty 
people  randomly  chosen  from  the 
audience  after  a  lot  of  fanfare 
and  signing  of  Drop-Add  cards 
and  trying  to  find  a  major  where 
the  Senior  Seminar  is  a  gut,  come 
up  on  stage  at  once.  Then  the  kid 
in  the  class  who  did  the  optional 
readings  over  Spring  Weekend— 
there's  always  one,  except  in 
some  pre-med  courses  where 
there  are  dozens— picks  the  first 
answer. 

"I'll  take  'Things  "Vou  Never 
Thought  the  Teacher  Would  Be 
Enough  of  an  Asshole  to  Put  on 
the  Final'  for  ten  points,  please," 
he  or  she  will  snivel,  and  the  final 
exam  will  be  underway. 

While  regular  Schlepardy  is 
going  on,  you  also  have  several 
sound-proof  booths  ( behind  which 
Carol  Merril  stands  in  turn) 
scattered  around  the  stage  for 
Self-Scheduled  Schlepardy. 
People  who  can  read  lips  will  see 
contestants  say,  "I'll  go  for 
'Points  the  Teacher  Mentioned 
Once  Which  Have  No  Place  on  a 
Comprehensive  Final'  for  five 
points,  please." 

For  contestants  who  do  poorly, 
we  can  give  them  gifts  from 
thespiegelcatalo'guechicago- 
Illinois60609,  and  a  take-home 
Schlepardy,  which  they  must 
return  in  twenty-four  hours  upon 
penalty  of  being  kissed  by 
Richard  Dawson  repeatedly, 
regardless  of  sex,  creed,  or  how 
much  they  like  "Hogan's 
Heroes." 


Williamstown  Summer- 


Continued  from  Page  5 

experimental  works  (including  a 
musical  "Dracula"). 

There  are  plays  every  week, 
with  well-known  performers  such 
as  Celeste  Holme,  BIythe 
Danner,  and  Dick  Davett  taking 
part.  Last  summer  Tennessee 
Williams  attended  the  opening 
performance  of  his  play  "Camino 
Real." 

The  presence  of  the  theater 
helps  to  change  the  atmosphere 
of  the  town.  Rollo's  is  a  different 
place  in  the  summer.  No  longer 
does  it  have  to  deal  with  preppy 
kids  who  hate  disco.  According  to 
White,  "Rollo's  has  a  completely 
different  crowd — the  theater 
crowd  goes  there." 

Another  big  cultural 
establishment  nearby  is 
Tanglewood,  although  you  need  a 
car  to  gel  there.  In  addition  to  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are 
chamber  groups  and  many  other 


performances.    Last   summer 
concerts  included  the 

Renaissance  and  Poussette-Dart 
Bands. 

There  are  many  other 
interesting  and  different  things 
going  on  in  the  area.  The  race 
track  in  Saratoga  is  not  too  far 
away  for  those  who  have  money 
to  lose.  There  are  also  the 
entertainments  we  have  all  year, 
including  the  Purple  Pub  and 
movies  at  Images. 

Students  have  different  reasons 
for  staying  in  Williamstown.  Bell 
said,  "I  live  right  in  Minneapolis, 
and  I  wanted  to  spend  the 
summer  outside  the  city,  but  in  a 
place  I  knew."  Another  student 
said,  "I  just  wanted  the  chance  to 
enjoy  the  Berkshires  without 
being  under  pressure  with  a 
thousand  things  I  had  to  do."  But 
most  students  who  do  slay  are 
glad  they  did. 
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Weighing  the  Costs  of  Energy 


The  consequences  of  burning  coal  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  nuclear 
power. 


by  Jeff  Coombs 

It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  one  of  thie  most 
Important  energy  choices  to  be 
made  in  this  decade  is  between 
coal  and  nuclear  power.  In  the 
short  run,  a  decision  to  opt  for 
nuclear  power  is  simultaneously 
a  decision  to  decrease  our 
reliance  on  coal  as  an  energy 
base.  Similarly,  by  turning  to 
coal  as  our  major  energy  source 
we  decrease  our  need  for  nuclear 
energy.  The  best  energy  course  is 
one  that  incorporates  both  coal 
and  nuclear  energy  production  as 
essential  elements  in  the  tran- 
sition to  a  renewable-energy 
based  future. 

As  our  oil  and  natural  gas 
supplies  diminish,  we  will  be 
forced  to  use  alternative  forms  of 
energy.  However,  even  with  far- 
reaching  advances,  we  will  still 
be  forced  to  supply  a  substantial 
amount  of  our  energy  by  burning 
coal  or  splitting  atoms, 
far  safer  than  coal  plants. 

The  most  optimistic  estimates 
state  that  even  through  massive 
investments,  only  40  percent  of 
America's  energy  needs  could  be 
met  by  solar  and  other  renewable 
energy  sources  by  the  year  2000, 
75-80  percent  by  the  year  2025. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  essential  that 
we  make  these  massive  in- 
vestments in  renewable  energy 
resource  development,  as  both 
coal  and  nuc(ear  energy  involve 
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What  then  Mr.  Carter? 


99 


by  Charles  Lafave  and 
Matt  Simon 

In  the  tradition  of  Gary 
Trudeau  and  Doonesbury's 
energy  czar.  President  Carter 
has  called  an  immediate  end  to 
the  Teheran  hostage  crisis. 
Following  the  aborted  rescue 
mission  in  Iran,  the  President 
claimed  that  international  ten- 
sions "are  manageable  enough 
now,"  and,  leaving  the  rosebuds 
to  their  White  House  gardeners, 
embarked  once  more  on  the 
campaign  trail. 

A  good  thing  tool  It's  high  time 
the  Carter  Administration 
diverted  public  and  media  at- 
tention away  from  the  festering 
situation  in  Teheran.  No  longer 
can  53  people  be  allowed  to  hold 
American  foreign  policy  hostage 
in  Iran. 

By  successfully  shifting  the 
focus  of  national  debate  away 
from  the  hostage  crisis. 
President  Carter  can  begin  to  set 
the  stage  for  constructive 
negotiations  for  the  release  of  the 
53  captive  Americans. 

Negotiations,  tedious  and 
frustrating  as  they  may  be, 
advance  American  security 
interests  far  better  than  could 
any  successful  military  operation 
In  Iran. 

The  security  threats  to  the  U.S. 
In  the  recent  unsuccessful  rescue 
mission  tar  outweigh  any 
potential  gains.  Indeed,  the 
failure  of  the  operation  in  the 
swirling  gasoline  flames  and 
melting  steel  of  Desert  One  may 
have  been  an  unexpected  bit  of 
good  luck. 

What  if  the  helicopters  had 
colllcled  at  the  embassy  com- 
pound rather  than  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  Iranian  desert?  What 
then  Mr.  Carter?  What  if 
American  servicemen  were 
caught  up  in  crossfire  in  Teheran, 
necessitating  a  messy  mop  up 
operation?  What  then  Mr.  Br 
zezlnski?  As  it  was,  the  limited 
action  at  the  staging  area  only 


cost  the  U.S.  the  lives  of  eight 
servicemen.  The  embassy  at- 
tack, on  the  other  hand,  might 
have  erupted  into  a  major 
military  confrontation  between 
the  U.S.  and  Iran. 

And  if  we  had  been  successful? 
What's  that  you  say,  a  national 
holiday  with  ticker  tape  parades 
and  flags  flying  high?  Not  likely. 
There  are  currently  some  20 
American  journalists  and  200 
U.S.  nationals  in  Iran.  If  the  plan 
had  gone  off  without  a  hitch. 
Carter  would  simply  have 
swapped  one  set  of  hostages  for 
another. 

What  is  more,  a  successful 
rescue  operation  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a  foreign 
policy  failure.  With  instability 
endemic  to  the  Mideast,  any  use 
of  force  there  might  set  off  an 
anti-U.S.  explosion  among 
Moslem  nations.  Any  serious 
conflagration  in  the  Mideast 
would  certainly  have  upset  Arab 


oil  flow  to  Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  thereby  straining 
relations  within  the  Western 
alliance. 

The  most  serious  consequence 
of  a  successful  rescue  operation 
would  have  been  the  damage  to 
U.S.  —  Iranian  relations.  The 
United  States  has  strengthened 
the  case  of  the  Iranian  radicals 
by  confirming  their  belief  in  our 
bad  Intentions.  Any  increase  in 
radical  Influence  means  a 
greater  Iranian  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  less 
U.S.  influence  In  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Even  the  unsuccessful  rescue 
attempt  has  damaged  U.S.- 
Iranian relations  and  pushed  the 
Iranians  towards  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  the  abortive 
mission  has  furthered  the 
possibility  that  the  53  American 
hostages  will  be  tried  as  spies,  an 
Continued  on  page  4 


serious  health  and  environmental 
hazards;  our  long-range  goal 
must  be  to  eliminate  their  use. 

Nuclear  power  can  be  a  suf- 
ficiently clean,  safe,  and 
economically  feasible  alternative 
energy  source  in  the  short  run. 
Expanding  our  reliance  on 
nuclear  power  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  In  preventing  and 
alleviating  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects that  result  from  excessive 
use  of  coal. 

The  air  pollution  caused  by 
coal-burning  plants  is  an  evident 
and  serious  threat  to  public 
health  and  to  the  environment  in 
general.  Sulphur  dioxide 
emissions  from  coal  plants  are  a 
proven  cause  of  respiratory 
diseases.  It  is  estimated  that  25 
deaths  a  year  are  caused  by  each 
normally  functioning  1000 
megawatt  coal  plant. 

Acid  rain,  a  direct  result  of 
burning  coal,  has  caused  the 
ecological  death  of  thousands  of 
lakes  in  the  U.S.  Scientists  are 
only  beginning  to  study  the  long- 
term  effects  of  this  danger. 

Further  serious  problems  arise 
In  extracting  coal  from  the 
ground.  Coal  mining  involves 
serious  health  hazards  and  risks 
to  coal  miners.  Strip  mining  has 
deformed  thousands  of  acres  of 
landscape  in  Appalachia.  After 
the  strip  mining,  mineral  sulfides 
(pyrites)  combine  with  moisture 
to  form  sulfur  acid,  which  runs 
off  into  rivers  and  lakes,  killing 
aquatic  life.  The  landmark 
Federal  Strip  Mine  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  (1977)  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  have  helped  to 
restrict,  but  have  far  from 
eliminated  these  abuses. 

The  immensity  of  these  and 
other  problems  that  accompany 
the  use  of  coal  as  an  energy 
source  Is  obvious.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  less  coal  we  burn,  the  better 
off  we  will  be. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  imminent 
hazards,  few  major  movements 
against  coal  as  a  major  energy 
source  have  materialized.  The 
hazards,  while  more  apparent 
and  numerous,  are  considered  to 
be  much  less  Important  than  the 
perceived  problems  of  nuclear 
power  production.  This  is  a 
misperception. 

When  statisticians  compare  the 
risks  of  alternative  technologies, 
they  multiply  the  magnitude  of 
possible  accidents  by  the 
probability  that  the  accidents  will 
occur,  then  weigh  the  results.  In 
these  terms  nuclear  reactors  are 
for  safer   than   coal   plants. 


Nuclear  critics  claim  that  the 
statistical  approach  makes  some 
objective  sense.  But  nuclear 
mishaps,  with  the  potential  to  kill 
thousands  of  people,  present  a 
psychological  problem  that  the 
statisticians  fail  to  consider. 
Critics  point  out  that  the 
statistical  technique  can  offer 
little  guidance  to  a  society 
grappling  with  the  small  risks 
assigned  to  these  utterly  unac- 
ceptable consequences.  The 
tragedy  of  even  one  nuclear 
disaster  is  more  visible  and 
easier  to  comprehend,  thereby 
eliciting  a  more  violent  raction 
than  results  from  the  more 
gradual  long-term  atrocities  of 
coal  usage.  Thus,  opponents  of 
nuclear  power  conclude  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  prevent 
core  melt-downs  by  the  total 
dissolution  of  all  nuclear  reac- 
tors, even  if  the  alternative  long- 
range  costs  are  greater.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  view. 

The  dangers  from  energy 
production  via  coal  are  evident, 
extensive,  and  to  a  great  degree 
unavoidable.  Melt-downs  are  a 
remote  possibility,  yet  even  the 
thought  of  one  invokes  such 
horror  in  people  that  they  fail  to 
rationally  analyze  the  situation. 
The  atrocities  of  coal  are  real, 
and  greater  in  magnitude  than 
those  caused  by  nuclear  power, 
consequently,  I  advocate  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  in  the  coming 
decades. 

There  are,  of  course,  many 
unsolved  problems  involved  with 
the  development  of  nuclear 
powei — low-level  radiation, 
storage  of  wastes,  nuclear 
terrorism,  and  nuclear 
proliferation,  to  name  a  few. 
These  risks  can  be  sufficiently 
minimized  so  as  to  become  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  dangers  posed  by  low-level 
radiation  to  the  communities 
surrounding  nuclear  power 
plants  are  minimal,  almost  non- 
existent. Although  scientists  do 
not  fully  understand  the  long- 
term  effects  of  these  forms  of 
radiation,  the  dosages  received 
by  those  individuals  living  closest 
to  the  reactors  are  much  less 
than  they  receive  from  exposure 
to  television  and  x-rays. 

The  level  of  exposure  to  the 
community  surrounding  the 
Three  Mile  Island  reactor 
following  the  accident  one  year 
ago  was  only  increased  by  one 
percent.  Recent  studies  show  that 
the  number  of  birth  defects  in  this 
community  did  not  Increase  over 
Continued  on  page  2 


Strategic  Minerals  &  Foreign  Policy 


by  John  Faughnan 

During  the  1973  oil  embargo  the 
United  States  was  taught  a  sharp 
lesson  in  the  meaning  of 
dependency.  Since  then,  it  has 
t)een  clear  that  a  great  deal  of 
American  foreign  policy  has  been 
written  with  an  eye  to  main- 
taining  stable  energy    supplies. 

Oil,  however,  is  not  the  only 
commodity  which  shapes 
American  foreign  policy,  for 
dependence  has  inevitably 
developed  in  areas  other  than 
energy— particularly  in  the 
crucial  realm  of  strategic 
materials. 

Strategic  materials  are  those 
substances  considered  essential 
to  any  sort  of  military  effort; 
especially  in  a  conventional  war. 
It  is  the  necessity  of  having  and 
maintaining  access  to  these 
materials  which  makes  countries 


like  South  Africa,  China,  Zim- 
babwe and  Zaire,  amongst 
others.  Important  variables  in 
foreign  policy  calculations. 

By  1985,  the  U.S.  will  be  im- 
porting more  than  half  of  its 
supply  of  seven  major  stragegic 
minerals:  aluminum,  platinum, 
tin,  tungsten,  chromium,  cobalt 
and  manganese.  Of  particular 
concern  are  the  latter  two,  as  it  is 
estimated  that,  by  1985,  imports 
will  constitute  98  percent  of  their 
supply.  A  eighth  mineral,  copper, 
although  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  U.S.,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  same  category  with 
the  other  seven  due  to  its  great 
importance. 

The  lack  of  adequate  domestic 
sources  or  suitable  substitutes, 
and  the  Importance  of  these 
materials  to  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  make  their 
continued  availability  a  matter  of 


national  security. 

The  military  applications  of 
these  strategic  minerals  are 
varied,  and  seemingly  in- 
dispensable. Manganese, 
tungsten,  chromium  and  cobalt 
are  used  in  the  creation  of  exotic 
alloys  for  everything  from  the 
XM-1  tank  to  the  Trident  sub- 
marine. The  other  materials  are 
utilized  everywhere  from  elec- 
tronics to  nuclear  technology. 

As  was  demonstrated  by  the 
1973  Mideast  conflict,  modern 
conventional  warfare  presents  a 
severe  drain  on  military 
resources,  particularly  strategic 
minerals.  Given  the  critical 
nature  of  these  substances  and 
the  high  material  cost  of  war,  it  is 
conceivable  that  American  in- 
dustrial output  might  be  so 
limited  by  their  absence  as  to 
prove  inadequate  during  a 
prolonged  conflict.  The  resulting 


choice  would  be  between  defeat 
or  nuclear  response. 

Unfortunately,  geology  and 
politics  together  have  created  a 
situation  in  which  a  shortage  of 
strategic  minerals  might  result 
from  the  lack  of  friendly  sup- 
pliers. Although  many  less 
strategic  materials  are  supplied 
by  Canada,  a  relatively  stable 
source,  the  nine  or  so  considered 
most  critical  come  from  less 
dependable  regions.  Zaire  holds  a 
quarter  of  the  world's  cobalt 
reserves.  China  holds  slightly 
more  than  half  the  world's 
tungsten  reserves,  a  material 
which  Is  in  great  demand  both  In 
the  USA  and  USSR.  Stouth 
Africa's  situation  Is  particularly 
impressive,  holding  a  significant 
percentage  of  three  strategic 
minerals. 

Theonly  othermajor  sourceof 
Continued  on  page  4 
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apparent  displacement  of  a  celestial  body  due  to  its  being  observed  from  the  surface  Instead  of  from  the  center  of  the  earth  (diurnal  paral- 


The  Anderson  ^Difference' 


Third  Party  Presidential  hopeful  John  B.  Anderson. 

Weighing  the  Costs- 


(Buckner) 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  past  year.  In  fact,  studies 
reveal  that  no  adverse 
physiological  effects  have 
resulted    from    this    accident. 

We  must  continue  to  study  the 
effects  of  low-level  radiation.  We 
must  not  be  misguided  by  those 
nuclear  critics  who  overinflate 
the  hazards  accruing  to  nuclear 
power. 

The  most  important  unsolved 
problem  associated  with  nuclear 
energy  is  that  of  the  disposal  and 
storage  of  atomic  waste.  We  must 
devise  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  that  includes  the 
development  of  appropriate 
storage  sites,  coupled  with  plans 
for  the  transportation  of  spent 
fuel  to  these  locations. 

Plutonium  is  the  most  lethal 
substance  in  the  world,  yet  it  can 
be  disposed  of  properly.  Scien- 
tists claim  that  they  can  bury  the 
Plutonium  in  a  safer  place  than 
where    it    was    extracted    from. 


further  from  ground  water  and 
population  centers.  The  wastes 
can  be  solidified,  made  resistant 
to  leaching,  and  buried  deep  in 
geologic  formations  that  have  not 
moved  for  millions  of  years. 

Skepticism  and  dissent  is  good 
to  the  extent  that  it  keeps  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  nuclear  industry  on  their 
toes.  We  must  avoid  over-zealous 
and  hasty  development  of  our 
nuclear  capacity.  Nuclear  energy 
production  without  adequate 
safety  precautions  would  be  even 
more  foolhardy  than  s*opplng  it 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  cry  out  for  a  complete 
halt  in  nuclear  power  production 
should  look  more  carefully  at  the 
alternatives.  The  risks  of  nuclear 
power  cannot  be  totally 
eliminated,  but  they  can  be 
adequately  controlled.  Nuclear 
power  can  be  a  safe  and  clean 
alternative  to  coal  during  the 
transition  to  a  safer  and  cleaner 
renewable-energy  future. 


by  Bruce  R.  Kelly 
And  so  if  came  to  pass  that  the 
college  students  found  another 
way  to  pretend  they  were  those 
unselfish,  dynamic  young 
idealists  who  shook  the  world  in 
the  late  60's.  This  time  they  in- 
dulged their  romantic  fantasies 
through  the  candidacy  of  John  B. 
Anderson,  the  Idea  Man  from 
Illinois. 

Naturally,  JBA's  buoyant 
supporters,  with  generous 
assistance  from  the  news-hungry 
media,  were  only  too  willing  to 
dub  him  the  new  "Clean  Gene" 
McCarthy.  And  the  American 
middle  class,  weary  of  cynicism, 
followed  along,  seeking  to 
recapture  the  innocence  of  youth 
by  reverting  to  an  idealistic 
freshness.  Excuse  the  pop 
psychology,  but  this  is  what  is 
happening.  Anderson  is  "in." 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  disturb 
these  people  in  the  least  that  the 
few  who  truly  understand  what 
McCarthy  was  all  about  are 
huddling  in  the  battered  camp  of 
the  last  liberal,  Ted  Kennedy,  or 
marching  off  into  the  unexplored 
regions  of  American  policy  with 
Barry  Commoner  and  the 
Citizens  Party.  After  all,  An- 
derson supporters  are  members 
of  a  new  movement,  the  New 
Politics,  priding  themselves  on 
choosing  candidates  not  on 
personality,  but  on  the  Issues. 

Being  an  Anderson  supporter 
has  become  trendy,  but  more 
than  that,  it  has  become  a  way  of 
demonstrating  one's  superior 
judgment.  The  members  of  the 
New  Politics  tell  us  they  won't  get 
fooled  again  by  the  political 
image-makers;  they're  not 
stupid,  and  so,  they  rally  around 
Anderson;  the  candidate  who 
speaks  out  on  the  issues,  the  man 
who  dares  to  tell  the  people  what 
they  don't  want  to  hear,  the 
idealist,  the  realist.  He  Is  an 
idealist  because  he  won't  com- 
promise his  views  to  gain  votes, 
and  a  realist  because  his 
solutions  are  not  simply  empty 
promises. 

The  backers  of  all  political 
aspirants  believe  their  choice  is 
the  best  one,  but  there  is  a  certain 
obnoxiousness  about  the  way 
many  Anderson  advocates 
perceive  their  decision— as 
deriving  from  better  minds  that 
allow  them  to  see  past  the 
political  hoopla  to  the  matters  of 
real  importance.  People  have 
flocked  to  Anderson  merely  to 
confirm  that,  unlike  the  average 
fool,  they  will  not  be  manipulated 
by  (xjliticos  or  the  press. 
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And  yet,  in  adopting  this 
candidacy  on  these  grounds — not 
on  Anderson's  policy  positions, 
but  because  he  seems  to  be  a 
better  sort  of  politician— they 
have  fallen  for  the  same  old  ruse 
disguised  under  a  new  name, 
once  again  choosing  style  over 
substance.  John  Anderson  Is 
being  sold  to  the  electorate 
through  the  media  as  the 
idealistic  Idea  Man  in  a  way  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  that 
used  to  sell  the  new  "law  and 
order"  Nixon  to  the  populace  in 
1968. 

The  public's  perception  of  the 
man  is  what  is  attracting  people 
to  Anderson.  A  recent  Newsweek 
poll  revealed  that  over  60  percent 
of  Anderson's  supporters  backed 
him  for  reasons  other  than  his 
policy  stands.  This  is  evident  in 
the  comment  echoed  throughout 
the  primaries  by  those  who  voted 
for  Anderson  that,  "I  don't  agree 
with  everything  he  says,  but  I  like 
the  way  he  speaks  out  on  the 
issues." 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some,  but  the  other  candidates 
honestly  believe  that  they  too  are 
addressing  the  issues,  Regan  and 
Kennedy  on  the  campaign  trail 
and  Carter  on  the  basis  of  his 
record  as  President. 

The  Anderson  image  also  has 
an  additional  attraction.  Many 
Americans  feel  that  our 
economic  extravagance  in  the 
past  is  finally  catching  up  with 
us,  and,  like  bad  children,  we 
need  to  be  restrained  from  doing 
damage  to  ourselves  through  the 
sacrifice  of  long-run  stability  for 
short-term  benefits.  President 
Carter  understood  the  sentiment 
and,  therefore,  he  stressed 
"discipline"  in  his  latest 
economic  plan.  But  Anderson,  in 
the  role  nicely  supplied  by  the 
press  of  the  pragmatist  who  tells 
people  what  they  don't  want  to 
hear,  has  it  mastered. 

We  all  know  that  the 
physician's  foul-tasting  medicine 
provides  the  lasting  cure,  and 
Anderson  has  come  to  be  seen  as 
the  doctor  for  the  economy, 
providing  the  harsh,  but  genuine 
cures,  and  not  the  sweet,  wor- 
thless nostrums  ,of  the  other 
charalatans. 

The  Anderson  Difference 
began  as  a  sincere  effort  to 
separate  Anderson  from  his 
rivals  on  the  basis  of  his 
moderate  right  positions,  but  it 
got  lost  somewhere  down  the  line. 
As  Anderson's  popular  support 
grew,  media  attention  was 
diverted  from  his  attempt  to  run 

Jif 


a  campaign  based  on  the  issues  to 
the  effect  of  his  candidacy  on 
other  candidates,  the 

phenomenon  of  student  par- 
ticipation, Anderson's  idealist 
image,  and,  more  recently, 
whether  Walter  Cronkite  would 
become  his  running  mate. 

The  famous  Doonesbury 
cartoons,  which  greatly 
publicized  the  Anderson 
movement,  generally  ignored  his 
stands,  presenting  instead  scenes 
of  intelligent,  true  believers 
confronting  ignorant  people,  and 
sometimes  even  converting  them 
to  the  true  faith— the  Anderson 
cause.  Thus,  the  Anderson 
image,  as  the  only  candidate  for 
anyone  possessing  sufficient 
mental  agility  to  comprehend  the 
situation,  rolled  on. 

The  smugness  of  It  all  sickens 
me. 

It's  not  wrong  to  support  An- 
derson. He  is  an  intelligent, 
thought-provoking  man.  His  view 
that  America  can  remain  a  global 
political  power  only  be  remaining 
a  global  economic  power.  Is 
simple,  but  also  insightful. 
Moreoever,  image  can  be 
valuable  in  first  bringing  a 
candidate  public  recognition. 
Hopefully,  though,  no  one  will 
continue  to  back  any  candidate 
solely  on  the  basis  of  a  media 
Image,  not  even  examining  the 
candidate's  policy  positions. 

In  the  case  of  Anderson, 
liberals  in  particular  should  be 
cautious  in  embracing  his  cause. 
Anderson  states  as  part  of  his 
general  philosophy  that  his  heart 
is  on  the  left,  but  his  pocketbook 
is  on  the  right.  This  seems  fine,  a 
nice  mixture  of  compassion  for 
the  needy  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, especially  to  middle- 
class  ears.  Just  a  hint:  unless 
there  are  funds  for  the  necessary 
social  reforms,  all  of  Anderson's 
sincere  sympathy  isn't  worth  a 
damn.  Of  course,  others  may  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  let's 
save  that  argument  for  later. 

The  point  of  this  article  is  that 
when  shopping  for  Presidents,  do 
as  choosey  shoppers  do,  don't  buy 
the  product  by  the  package,  but 
by  what's  inside.  All  the  people 
rushing  to  leap  on  the  idealistic 
Anderson  bandwagon  and 
demonstrate  their  superior 
judgment  should  pause  a  moment 
and  evaluate  the  candidate  not  on 
his  press-presented  image,  but 
rather  on  his  views  on  the  issues. 
Believe  me,  John  Anderson 
would  only  want  it  that  way. 
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MX  Missile 


To  the  Editor: 

Charlie  Latave's  article  on  the 
A/\X  Missile  provided  a  balanced 
and  perceptive  analysis  ot  the 
strategic  problems  posed  by  that 
program.  Indeed,  he  left  out  only 
one  thing;  that  the  MX  Missile  is 
palpably  the  silliest  weapons 
system  devised  in  human  history. 

One  has  to  wonder  whether  the 
Pentagon  contracted  the  MX 
design  out  to  a  firm  of  Martians 
or  ostriches.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  reasonable  explanation 
for  a  plan  to  put  200  missiles  on 
giant  "racetracks"  and  have 
them  scoot  across  the  Great 
Basin  so  as  to  confuse  the 
Russians. 

Let  us  put  questions  of  safety, 
practicality,  and  energy  con- 
sumption aside  (since  the 
government  has).  Can  you  ac- 
tually envision  this  "missile 
monorail"  in  action?  And  if  so, 
have  you  been  to  the  infirmary 
lately?  Americans  now  have  34 
billion  (or  more,  with  cost  over- 
runs) good  reasons  to  stop  telling 
jokes  about  Italian  sneaker 
factories  and  Polish  cavalry. 

That  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald 
Reagan  can  agree  that  the  MX 
Missile  system  is  what  we  need  in 
the  "time  of  crisis"  only  goes  to 
show  who  our  real  enemies  are. 
Jeffrey  P.  Trout 


To  the  Editor: 

Although  Charlie  Lafave's 
article  against  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  missle  was  excellent,  a 
number  of  assumptions  upon 
which  Mr.  Lafave  based  his 
decision  might  be  seriously 
questioned. 

First,  Lafave  suggests  that 
"the  Soviets  could  strain  their 
economy  .  .  .  and  could  produce 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  cover 
all  our  ICBM  shelter  points." 
This  assumes  that  the  Soviets 
could  raise  their  planned  1985 
level  of  deployed  war-heads  by  a 
factor  of  4  or  5.  At  any  time  the 
US  could  increase  the  number  of 
MX  shelters  by  2  or  deploy  a  low- 
altitude  defense  system  which 
would  require  the  Soviets  to  build 
an  additional  5,000  to  9,000 
warheads  (depending  on  US 
shelter  construction.) 

Another  premise  was  that  the 
MX  could  only  be  construed  as  a 
first-strike-weapon.  If  so,  then 
why  all  the  shelters?  Clearly  the 


MX  system  is  designed  with  the 
survivability  of  reserve  missiles 
in  mind. 

Thirdly,  the  article  suggests 
that  the  MX  missle  would  en- 
courage the  USSR  to  hit  us  before 
we  could  hit  them .  The  idea  of  the 
MX  shelters  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Soviets  that  the  net  effect  of  a 
first  strike  would  fail  to  prevent  a 
retaliatory  strike  which  would 
devastate  their  cities.  If  we  were 
to  accept  Mr.  Lafave's  argument, 
we  should  then  totally  disarm  so 
as  to  completely  discourage  the 
Russians. 

The  real  problem  with  the  MX 
missile  is  that  its  cost  rules  out 
expenditures  on  other  programs 
that  are  much  more  vital  to  world 
security.  The  US  Is  perilously 
weak  in  tactical  weaponry;  the 
tanks  and  guns  necessary  to  repel 
Soviet  incursions  in  Europe  or  in 
other  strategic  areas.  We  must 
forsake  costly  plans  for  new 
super  weapons  while  we  take 
steps  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  more  likely  threat  of  con- 
ventional warfare. 

Steve  Willard 

Inflation 

To  the  Editor: 

Before  I  attack  your  premise, 
that  inflation  is  a  pernicious 
threat  to  our  society,  I  will  point 
out  some  simple  yet  devastating 
flaws  in  your  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  it. 

Your  primary  response  to 
inflation  is  to  suggest  wage  and 
price  controls.  Not  only  will  these 
controls  impose  increased  suf- 
fering on  millions  of  innocent 
victims,  but  due  to  the  increase  in 
government  bureaucracy  they 
would  necessitate,  would  also 
Increase  the  inflationary  fire  they 
are  supposed  to  quell.  All  we  need 
is  MORE  redtape,  MORE 
corruption,  and  MORE 
hemorrhoids! 

The  next,  and  actually  biggest, 
problem  with  wage  and  price 
controls  is  this:  how  the  hell  do 
you  suggest  we  get  our  camel- 
jockey  (Arab)  trading  partners 
(oil,  remember?)  to  agree  to 
price  controls?  With  rising 
energy  costs  the  primary  cause 
of  our  current  inflation,  imposing 
controls,  then  making  them  cost 
flexible  (as  you  suggest)  is  ac- 
tually doing  little  more  than 
adding  another  worthless 
government  bureaucracy.  Since 
EVERYTHING  that  is  produced 
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requires  energy,  and  all  energy 
costs  are  ultimately  fled  to  oil, 
what  you  are  suggesting  is 
essentially  non-controls. 

But  finding  adequate  solutions 
to  inflation  is  not  the  problem,  or 
the  answer  for  that  matter.  We 
must  learn  to  live  with  inflation, 
first  because  we  can't  stop  it  and 
second,  because  even  if  we  could, 
it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage. 
Inflation  is  much  closer  to  being  a 
blessing  than  a  curse. 

"What?!"  you  say,  "Is  he 
completely  NUTS?!  Inflation  a 
blessing???  He  must  have  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  a  lesser 
invertebrate!  He  must  be  a  friend 
of  Khomeini    .  .  ." 

Alright  already,  SHADOUP! 
Here's  the  rationale:  We  must 
realize,  as  a  race,  that  our 
physical  environment  (the  earth) 
has  a  limited  supply  of  resources 
and  a  limited  capacity  to  support 
human  life,  absorb  pollution,  et 
cetera.  Our  growth-oriented 
Capitalist  economy  is  not  well 
suited  to  such  concepts  as 
Stewardship,  Conservation,  and 
Steady-state  culture.  We  will  not 
voluntarily  sacrifice  our  stan- 
dard of  living  beyond  a  certain 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
standard  of  living  aimed  at  long- 
term  survival  as  a  species  will 
either  have  to  crush  those 
limiting  values  or  else  see  them 
redefined. 

I  personally  would  like  to 
choose  the  latter.  I  would  like  to 
see  less  one-person  cars  going  to 
and  from  work  every  day,  less 
pollution,  and  so  on.  Un- 
fortunately, we  may  and  must  not 
assume  rationality  to  be  given  in 
the  framework  we  have  to  work 
with.    Absurdity   is    much    more 


accurate.  In  light  of  this,  all  we 
can  do  Is  try  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  impending  changes  that 
are  inevitable. 

Inflation  is  not  the  cause  of  our 
woes.  It  is  merely  a  symptom  of  a 
much  deeper  and  more  profound 
trouble  which  is  deeply  ingrained 
in  most  of  us  and  Is  painful  to 
think  about.  But  we  don't  have  a 
choice  in  what  must  be,  only  how 
we  go  about  it. 

I  suggest  investing  in  Solar 
Stocks    .  .  . 

Louis  Woodstock  III 

Rocky  Mountains 

Colorado 

To  the  Editor: 

Two  (quick)  criticisms  ot  Matt 
Simon's,  "The  Great  Inflation 
Burn." 


1).  Simon  fails  to  assess  the 
impact  inflation  has  on  people 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  These 
are  the  people  that  bear  the 
burden  of  double-digit  Inflation, 
and  no  article  about  inflation  is 
meaningful  without  some 
mention  of  them. 

2).  Simon  completely  ignores 
the  implications  of  a  totally 
planned  economy.  At  no  point 
does  he  estimate  either  the  cost  of 
the  extensive  bureaucracy 
required  or  the  damage  done  to 
our  evanescent  personal  liber- 
ties. 

Simply  stated,  his  article 
demonstrates  the  moral  and 
intellectual  bankruptcy  of 
shortsighted,  antiseptic  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

Thomas  Lynch '81 
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Elitism  and  the  Volunteer  Army 


by  Matt  Simon 

To  an  alarming  and  Increasing 
degree,  the  disadvantaged  of 
American  society  are  furnlsliing 
the  ranks  of  enlisted  men  In  the 
United  States'  armed  forces.  This 
situation  presents  both 
philosophical  and  pragmatic 
problems  to  the  U.S.  as  a  modern 
democracy,  and  casts  doubt  on 
the  viability  of  the  military's 
present  recruitment  formula. 

Statistics  presented  at  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee 
demonstrated  this  concentration 
of  the  lower  socio-economic 
strata  in  the  military.  According 
to  the  report,  40.2  percent  of 
recruits  entering  the  1979  all- 
volunteer  army  were  non-white, 
compared  to  29  percent  in  1964 
(the  last  year  of  peace-time  while 
the  draft  was  in  operation). 

Similarly,  40,000  entrants  In 
1964  had  some  college  education; 
by  1979,  this  number  had  sunk  to 
less  than  5000.  In  fact,  since  the 
end  of  the  draft,  some  40  percent 
of  male  entrants  into  the  armed 
forces  have  been  high  school 
dropouts,  and  those  with  high 
school  diplomas  have  tended  to 
be  the  poorest  students. 

The  testimony  went  on  to 
reveal  that  the  proportion  of 
minority  recruits  possessing  high 
school  diplomas  has  actually 
Increased,  demonstrating  that 
the  greatest  decline  has  been  in 
the  quality  of  white  entrants.  In 
addition,  the  report  noted  that 
there  are  just  very  few  'white 
middleclass'  recruits.  Con- 
sequently, today's  all  volunteer 
army  is  a  great  deal  less 
representative  of  American 
society  than  was  the  military  15 
years  ago. 

As  a  shocking  final  point,  the 
panel  cited  studies  which  drew  a 
'clear'  connection  between  socio- 
economic background  and 
'soldierly'  performance. 

While  the  accuracy  of  these 
'studies'  is  clearly  questionable, 
current  trends  within  the  armed 
forces  seem  to  lend  them  some 
support. 

For  example,  recent  statistics 
show  that  1  in  3  recruits  now  fail 
to  complete  Initial  enlistments 
and  are  discharged  for  job 
Inaptitude,  personality  disorders, 
or  discipline  problems.  In  ad- 
dition, desertion  In  the  aii- 
volunteer  army  is  at  a  level  twice 
that  of  1964. 

These  problems,  however,  are 
not  due  to  the  individuals 
currently  joining  the  enlisted 
ranks,  but  to  what  today's  army 
has  become— a  ghetto  of  the 
disadvantaged.  It  is  this  con- 
centration of  minority  and  'lower 
class'  men  and  women  that  Is  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  military's 
current  problems. 

For  example,  the  high  per- 
centage of  non-whites  in  the 
enlisted  ranks  Is  contrasted  with 
the  low  percentage  of  minority 
officers  (le,  in  1979  35  percent  of 
recruits,  and  only  4.3  percent  of 
officers,  were  black). 

Moreover,  officers  tend  to 
come  out  of  military  academies 
and  to  be  from  wealthier 
families,  furthering  the 
dichotomy  between  the  officers 
and  the  enlisted  men.  The 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  the  apparent  relegation  of  their 
race  or  class  to  a  subservient 
position  in  the  military  has 
created  tensions  within  the  ar- 
med forces.  The  net  result  has 
been  to  discourage  com- 
munication and  good  relations 
between  the  officers  and  the  men, 
contributing  to  an  overall  decline 
in  morale  and  discipline. 

The  crucial  issue,  however,  is 
not  the  adversities  facing  the 
armed  forces,  but  the  equity 
question  facing  all  of  us:  Is  it  just 
that  this  country's  military 
burden  be  torn  by  only  one  sector 
of  society?  Is  It  appropriate  that 


they  be  the  only  citizens  to  risk 
their  lives  In  the  event  of  war?  In 
a  democratic  society.  Is  It 
reasonable  for  only  the  less 
advantaged  to  serve  In  the  armed 
forces  while  all  reap  the 
benefits — real  or  Illusory — of 
military  strength?  No.  It  Is 
neither  equitable  nor  democratic. 
Proponents  of  the  all-volunteer 
army  claim  that  no  injustice  Is 
being  done  as  long  as  those  in  the 
service  have  enlisted  voluntarily. 
Unfortunately,  nothing  Is  quite 
that  simple:  During  the  19th 
century,  workers  in  the  'sweat 
shop'  textile  factories  of  New 
York  City  were  generally  un- 
derpaid and  overworked.  In 
retrospect,  it  Is  clear  that  these 
laborers  were  exploited.  Yet  the 
major  argument  against  spend- 
ing to  improve  conditions  was 
that  the  workers  were  free  to 
quit— that  they  did  not  was 
considered  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  existing 
situation. 

By  analogy,  the  enlisted  men  in 
today's  armed  forces  are  also 
'voluntarily  employed',  and  the 
present  system  is  acceptable.  In 
reality,  however,  it  is  evident  in 
both  cases  that  the  volition  is 
questionable,  and  change  very 
much  In  order. 

Also  worthy  of  concern  are  the 
implicationsof  the  inequity  in  the 
armed  forces  for  other  aspects  of 
American  society.  Like  it  or  not, 
the  military  is  highly  visible,  and 
has  been  an  important  part  of 
American  culture  for  two  cen- 
turies. Allowing  for  such  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the 
military  burden  may  encourage 
the  acceptance  of  inequality  In 
other  areas  of  American  life— 
certainly  not  a  desirable  trend  for 
a  democratic  country. 

One  often  touted  solution  is  to 
raise  enlisted  men's  salaries  to  a 
level  that  will  attract  more 
middle  and  upper-class  youths  to 
military  service  This  is  rather 
unrealistic,  however,  as  salaries 
to  support  the  volunteer  army 
already  comprise  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  current  national 
defense  budget. 

Moreover,  youth  surveys  have 
demonstrated  that  even  in- 
creasing enlisted  men's  salaries 
would  not  attract  the  average 
young  American  Into  the  service, 
and  would  not  alter  the  present 
imbalance. 

Compulsory  conscription,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  accomplish 
both  these  objectives. 

Obviously,  the  draft  carries 
with  it  a  host  of  problems,  and 
anyone  advocating  It  Is  on  verV 
precarious  footing.  Yet  those 
same  people  who  are  quick  to 
criticize  the  draft  have  been  slow 


to  acknowledge  the  problems  of 
the  'minority  service'  and  the 
question  of  the  letter's  ap- 
propriateness in  a  democratic 
society.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  oppose 
the  draft,safe  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
will  have  to  serve  in  a  volunteer 
army. 

My  contention  is  that  a  position 
on  the  draft  should  not  be  taken 
until  the  equity  question  has  been 
considered. 

Williams  has  often  been 
branded  an  elitist  Institution, 
nevertheless,  I  find  the  general 
insensitivity  on  the  part  of  a 
progressive  campus  organization 
such  as  the  anti-draft  movement 
to  be  particularly  distressing. 
Quite  obviously,  Williams 
students  are  not  the  ones  directly 
affected  by  a  'minority  service.' 
it  remains 
everyone's  responsibility  to 
alleviate  the    present   situation. 


Strategic  Minerals- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

chromium— a  material  sought 
after  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.— is  Zimbabwe. 

American  dependence  on 
potentially  unstable  suppliers  for 
critical  materials  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  concern  to  policy- 
makers. Strategies  such  as  ex- 
ploiting mineral  reserves  from 
the  ocean  floor,  recycling  or 
substituting  for  certain  minerals, 
and  maintaining  an  emergency 
stockpile  for  wartime  use  have 
all  been  investigated.  In  addition 
to  these  internal  measures, 
foreign  policy  has  been— and 
must  continue  to  be — made  with 
an  eye  to  maintaining  a  stable 
material  supply. 

Our  policies  relating  to  South 
Africa  are  a  prime  example. 
From  a  real  politik  viewpoint,  the 
United  States  has  two  motives  for 
supporting  the  current  regime  in 
South  Africa.  The  first  is  obvious; 
the  survival  of  this  regime  makes 
likely  the  continued  supply  of 
strategic  materials,  including 
diamonds,  gold  and  others.  The 
second  factor  is  the  antipathy  of 
that  government  towards  the 
Soviet  Union,  although  that 
motive  is  weakened  by  Soviet 
access  to  Zimbabwe's  resources. 

In  the  case  of  China,  her 
possession  of  vast  tungsten 
reserves,  coupled,  at  present, 
with  an  extreme  degree  of 
animosity  towards  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  encourage  U.S. 
foreign  policy-makers  to  improve 
economic  and  political  relations 
with  her. 

One  particularly  relevant 
example  of  the  impact  of 
material  need  on  American 
foreign  policy  occurred  recently 
in    Zimbabwe,   following    its    In- 


dependence. The  American 
government  managed  to  open  its 
embassy  there  before  any  other 
country,  beating  out  all  African 
nations  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Zim- 
babwe, of  course,  holds  the  lion's 
share  of  chromium  deposits 
outsideof  South  Africa,  a  mineral 
needed  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
(which  possesses  primarily  low- 
grade  deposits)  and  the  U.S. 

America's  foreign  policy  is  also 
affected  by  strategic  material 
considerations  of  its  allies.  Japan 
and  the  European  Economic 
Community  import  more  than  90 
percent  of  their  aluminum, 
platinum,  cobalt  and  manganese. 
In  light  of  these  statistics,  the 
U.S.  must  seriously  consider  the 
effects  of  its  relations  with  ex- 
porting countries  on  the  material 
supplies  of  its  allies. 

The  United  States  will  have  to 
closely  watch  those  countries 
now  attempting  to  establish 
OPEC-like  organizations  of 
copper  and  aluminum  exporters. 
If  necessary,  America  should  be 
prepared  to  apply  various 
political  and  economic  measures 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  such 
cartels. 

A  sensitivity  to  third-world 
concerns,  coupled  with  selective 
U.S.  economic  and  technological 
aid,  could  increase  the  number  of 
countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  which  export  strategic 
materials,  thereby  avoiding  the 
obvious  dangers  of  single-source 
supply. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future 
effects  of  strategic  mineral 
demand,  policy-makers  might  do 
well  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  struggle  among  first  world 
nations  for  these  materials. 
Jordan  and  Kilmarx  have 
postulated  an   alignment  of  the 
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resource-rich  nations  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  United  States 
(the  U.S.  Is  extremely  rich  in 
resources  by  any  measure  save 
that  of  its  phenomenal  demand) 
against  the  resource-poor  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Obviously  such  a  schism  could 
have  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  world.  Hopefully,  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  policy 
variables  will  make  its 
realization  less  likely. 

What  then  .  .  .? 

Continued  from  Page  1 

eventuality  whose  likelihood  had 
been  diminishing  in  recent 
months.  To  quote  Ayatollah 
Mohammed  Beheshtl,  "This  trial 
is  before  anything  else  a  trial  of 
American  policy  In  Iran,  and  that 
is  why  this  raid  has  increased  the 
possibility  of  such  a  trial." 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Beheshti's 
threats  remain  idle,  American 
policy  should  be  made  with  an 
eye  to  avoiding  destabilizing 
actions.  Let  us  take  no  ill-advised 
step  that  might  ignite  a 
powderkeg  in  the  already  volatile 
atmosphere  of  the  Mideast.  Only 
through  patience  can  we  show 
our  resolve,  only  through 
restraint  can  we  show  our 
courage,  and  only  through 
careful  negotiations  can  we  help 
the  hostages  in  Teheran. 
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80's  Committee 
reviews  meals 

by  Kic'h  Heiidrisoii 

Three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  80's  told  a 
group  of  twenty  students  Tuesday 
night  that  tlie  proposal  to  close 
Row  House  dining  facilities  was 
"not  final,"  but  hinted  that  if  they 
were  to  remain  open,  the 
estimated  $100,000  savings  that 
would  have  resulted  from  the 
closings  would  have  to  be  made 
up  elsewhere. 

The  discussion  centered  upon 
the  devastating  effect  that 
residents  claim  the  closings 
would  have  upon  Row  House 
living. 

Brad  Adams  '82  proposed  a  co- 
operative system  where  the 
residents  of  a  Row  House  would 
hire  a  cook  and  buy  their  own 
food.  This  system,  which  would 
be  run  independently  of  the 
College,  was  supported  by  Food 
Services  director  Ross  Keller, 
according  to  Adams.  "Keller  said 
it  might  even  be  cheaper  than  the 
present  system,"  he  added. 

Other  money  saving  proposals 
were  less  radical.  More  than  one 
student  suggested  that  Ihe 
present  dining  system  had  some 
needless  expenses  that  could  be 
easily  eliminated.  Of  special 
concern  was  the  large  amount  of 
food  wasted. 

"We  always  have  this 
enormous  bowl  of  vegetarian 
dinner  that  no  one  eats,"  said  one 
student.  "If  the  house  or  the  cook 
would  be  able  to  order  and  decide 
what  to  eat,  the  kitchens  could 
save  money  on  food  costs.  Our 
cook  knows  a  lot  more  than  Food 
Service  about  what  we  eat." 

The  students  came  up  with 
many  ways  to  save  money  across 
campus,  ranging  from  cutting  the 
dining  hours  in  such  halls  as 
Mission  Park  to  decreasing 
opportunities  to  steal  food  to 
installing  a  detector  system  in 
the  library  to  stop  theft. 

However,  saidBarl  Mitchell  'BO 
of  Ihe  committee,  these  sorts  of 
measures  would  not  be  "enough 
to  make  a  dent  in  $100,000. 

The  usual  concerns  about  the 
closings'  effect  on  Ihe  quality  of 
life  on  campus  were  again  voiced 
by  Ihe  students:  how  the  Row 
Houses  and  residential  system  as 
a    whole    would     become     less 


attractive  to  students  and 
prospectives;  how  half  of  the 
students  working  in  Food 
Services  would  lose  ttieir  jobs.  To 
these  was  added  a  new  concern : 
the  closings'  effect  on  guest 
meals. 

The  commillee  members 
admitted  that  guest  meals  "as  we 
know  them"  will  no  longer  exist. 
"There  won't  be  guest  meals 
available  for  everyone  al  the 
same  time,"  said  Art  professor 
Zirka  Filipczak. 


Whitemon  collection 


composer  and  title  so  that  Ihe 
piece  an  orchestra  requests  can 
l)e  easily  found.  Johnson,  who  is 
extremely  familiar  with  the 
arrangements,  needs  only  know 
what  size  Ihe  orchestra  is  to 
match  Ihe  music  to  Ihe  group. 

"Whileman  had  pieces 
arranged  for  large  and  small 
groups  so  thai  we  can  provide 


Rich    reads    poetry 


by  Juniie  Crist 

Over  300  students,  faculty  and 
townspeople  filled  Jesup  Hall  to 
hear  poet  Adrienne  Rich  Friday 
night. 

Rich  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  fellowships  for  her 
work,  including  the  National 
Book  Award  in  1974. 

Restrained  by  crutches 
because  of  a  knee  injury.  Rich 
compared  her  temporary 
limilations  with  crutches  to 
limitations  of  minorities  in 
general. 

"The  assumption  by  the 
majority  is  equality  in  education 
or  anyihing  else.  There  isn't 
equality  if  accessibility  isn't 
provided,"  she  observed. 

Most  of  the  eight  poems  she 
read  were  related  by  a  theme  of 
communication  between  women. 

The  audience  was  moved  by 
her  poetry,  responding  to  her 
first  poem,  "In  an  Old  Country 
House  in  Vermont"  with  an  initial 
moment  of  unrest,  followed  by 
loud  applause. 

Her  next  poem  was  about 
Marie  Curie,  called  "Power.  " 
Noting  that  Curie  died  of 
radiation  poisoning  from  her  lab 
wiirk,  Hich  said  "Slic  denied  licr 
wiiunds  canit'  Inini  llic  same 
siiurcc  as  liei'  power. " 

After  reading  Ihe  poem,  she 
asked  the  women  in  Ihe  audience 
to  Ihink  about  Ihe  agreemenl 
women  who  atlend  college  will 
have  to  make. 

"What  will  they  lake  away 
from  you  when  they  give  you 
what  they  give  you— how  long 
will  they  let  you  have  it  and  under 
what  terms'?" 

She    read     three     current  Iv 


unpublished  poems,  one  of  which, 
"Molher-in-Law,"  dealt  with  an 
"intense  but  not  communicating 
relationship"  between  a  woman 
and  her  mother-in-law. 

Her  works  include  ten  books  of 
poetry,  nu)st  recently  Dreuni  of  a 
(onnnon  Language. 

She  has  also  written  three 
books  of  prose,  most  famous  of 
which  is  Of  Women  Born: 
Mollierliood  as  Kxperienee  and 
liistitiilioii. 

Howe  speaks  on 
American  Jews 

"Jews  have  been  a  major  force 
in  bringing  European  culture  to 
America,"  said  author  Irving 
Howe  in  a  lecluie  before  seventy- 
five  people  in  Jesup  Auditorium 
Thursday  nighl. 

Howe  said  Ihal  European  Jews 
who  came  to  America  retained 
their  European  outlook  and 
image  while  other  ethnic  groups 
lost  their  cultural  identity  as  they 
became  assimilated  wilhin  Ihe 
American  culture. 

Howe,  speaking  on  Ihe  topic 
"Jews  in  American  Culture." 
said  Ihal  Ihe  Jewish  community 
is  distinctive  because  of  its 
history  of  struggle.  Howe  cited 
Ihe  lack  of  a  homeland  and  Ihe 
general  world  allilude  toward 
Jews  as  reasons  for  this. 

Howe  praised  Ihe  conlrihulions 
of  Jews  lo  America,  noting  Ihal 
Jews  have  fell  a  strong  need  lo 
prii\c  IlicniscUcs  whicli  lias 
manilesled  ilself  in  an  increased 
ambilion  among  Jews. 

Irving  Howe  is  Ihe  author  of 
"World  of  our  Fathers,"  which 
won  Ihe  National  Book  Award  in 
1970. 


arrangements  for  almost  any  si/.e 
group,"  Johnson  says. 

The  collection  has  grown  lo 
include  records  and  memorabilia 
from  Whileman's  lours.  In  Ihe 
corner  of  Ihe  small  room  which 
houses  trophies  and  photographs 
of  Whileman  and  his  orchestra, 
sits  a  liny  piano  with  Ihe  name 
"Bing"  etched  across  il. 

"Bing  Crosby  played  with 
Whileman's  band  from  1926, 
when  he  was  unknown,  until 
1931,"  explains  Johnson. 
Crosby's  trio,  "The  Kliylhm 
Boys"  was  Ihe  most  popular 
vocal  group  which  ever  played 
with  Whileman. 

"The  piano  was  one  of  two  used 
by  Ihe  trio.  The  other  one  went  on 
the  road  and  eventually  gave 
out,"  Johnson  continues.  "This 
one  was  stored  in  a  warehou.se 
while  Ihe  group  was  on  Ihe  road 
and  it's  in  (X'rfect  condition." 

"II  holds  a  lune  heller  than 
most  of  Ihe  Sleinway  grands  on 
campus,"  Johnson  adds  with 
obvious  pride  in  his  collection 
piece. 

In  Ihe  back  rooms  ot  Ihe 
museum  lie  Ihe  records  donated 
by  Whileman.  "We  have  600  78's 
thai  Whileman  made,"  said 
Johnson.  "We're  missing  only  a 
dozen  of  Iheni  and  I've  picked  up 
at)oul  seven  by  asking  cr)llecl<ji-s 
lo  donate." 

The  radio  transcriptions  ol 
Whileman's  radio  programs, 
recorded  live,  are  among  Ihe 
colleclion's  prize  pieces. 

"The  radio  lranscripli<ins  are 
valuable  because  they  can  only 
be  played  llii-ee  limes."  Johnson 


explains.    "We've    had    them 
transcrilx'd  onto  tape." 

The  collection  includes  copies 
of  two  of  Whileman's  movies, 
"The  King  of  Jazz",  11930)  and 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  (1945). 

"There  are  only  three  other 
prints  of  Ihe  'King  of  Jazz,'  " 
Johnson  remarks.  "One  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress;  one  is 
owned  by  a  private  collector,  and 
Universal  Studios  can't  even  find 
their  copy." 

"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  was  made 
by  Whileman  in  tribute  lo  the  life 
of  George  Gershwin  who  was 
commissioned  to  write 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  for  a  1924 
Whileman  concert. 

The  museum  houses  three 
early  phonographs  including  a 
rare  phonograph  which  plays  the 
first  records  which  were 
cylindrical  rather  than  disc- 
shaped. 

Johnson,  who  retired  in 
Williamslown  seven  years  ago 
after  a  career  as  a  stockbroker  in 
Detroit,  became  the  associate 
curator  five  years  ago.  Irwin 
Shaninuin,  professor  ot  music,  is 
Ihe  curaloi', 

Johnson,  whose  knowledge  of 
jazz  and  popular  music  is 
extensive  says  he  enjoys  Ihe 
interplay  with  students  the  job 
affords.  He  advises  students  on 
99's  and  term  papers  on  music, 
and  also  does  a  weekly  radio 
show,  "From  Ragtime  lo  Swing," 
on  WCFM. 

The  pleasure  he  derives  from 
introducing  students  lo  the  music 
of  Whileman's  era    is   obvious. 


Johnson  to  manage  Log 


Senior  Tom  Johnson  has  been 
named  Ihe  new  manager  of  the 
Log  for  Ihe  1980-81  academic 
year,  Mitchell  Kalz  '79,  preseni 
Log  manager,  announced  last 
week. 

The  decision  was  marie  by  Ihe 
Log  Commillee  after  extensive 
interviews  wilh  Ihe  candidates. 

"The  applicant  pool  was  small, 
bul  extremely  strong,"  .said  Kalz. 
"Tom  will  do  a  great  job.  He's 
been  down  here  working  Ihe  past 
couple  of  days  and  has  really 
picked  up  Ihe  routine  very  well." 

Johnson  is  looking  forward  lo 
his   new   job.    "The   Log    is    an 


important  part  of  the  Williams 
social  scene,"  Johnson  said,  "and 
I  Ihink  it'll  be  fun  to  keep  il  an 
enjoyable  place  lo  go." 

Experimental  theatre 
productions  and  musical  groups' 
rehearsals  are  some  of  the 
al  tractions  Johnson  hopes  to 
offer  al  Ihe  Log  next  year. 

Kalz  said  he  has  enjoyed  being 
Log  managei . 

"It's  been  a  lol  ot  fun,"  said 
Kalz.  "I'm  glad  a  lol  of  people 
came  down  here.  We've  had  a  lol 
of  good  limes  here,  and  I'm  sure 
they  will  continue  under  Tom." 


On  Pornography 


I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  people  who  in  the  past  weeks  have  written  in  the  Record  con 
cerning  the  Feminist  Alliance's  stand  on  pornography,  i  profoundly  feei,  however,  that  these 
articles  and  letters  witness  a  great  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of  our  views. 

On  April  15th  some  of  us  in  the  WFA  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Record  inviting  people  to  protest  the 
film  Frat  House  at  images,  i  saw  the  film  and  concluded  that  part  of  the  film  makers'  intent  was 
to  ridicule  women.  I  noted  this  as  any  critical  and  conscious  viewer  might  have.  Now  the  men  in 
the  film  were  depicted  as  pretty  silly  too.  If  that  had  been  the  extent  of  it  i  would  have  concluded 
that  the  film  was  essentially  harmless.  But  there  were  also  specific  scenes  and  bits  of  dialogue 
which  stressed  the  woman's  role  as  willing  victim  (not  partner)  of  male  sexual  power.  This  drove 
the  knife  biade  in  and  made  the  film,  in  my  opinion,  pornographic.  The  intention  of  the  film  maker, 
conscious  or  not,  was  to  encourage  and  sanction  the  audience's  view  that  women  want  to  be  vie 
tims,  and  enjoy  sex  which  is  just  a  little  bit  painful. 

"But  isn't  it  natural  for  women  to  have  rape  fantasies?"  I  hear  you  cry.  It  depends  on  the 
woman's  definition  of  rape.  Women  in  our  society  are  taught  to  enjoy  submission  and  they're  also 
taught  that  rape  is  what  happens  to  Scarlet  O'Hara  in  Gone  With  the  Wind,  a  romantic,  passionate, 
sexual  encounter.  But  that  ain't  what  real  rape  is  all  about.  Rape  happens  in  the  context  of  wife 
beating  or  to  women  in  the  not  so  "respectable"  professions  like  waitressing  or  modeling— as  a 
price  for  their  survival.  To  encourage  men's  belief  that  women  are,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
"naturally  masochistic"  is  insidious  and  deplorable,  and  to  a  great  extent  has  always  justified  Ihe 
rapist  in  the  eyes  of  society,  in  short,  women's  sexuality  has  been  wrested  from  them,  defined  by 
the  pornographers,  and  flung  back  in  their  faces.  Women's  sexuality  can  have  no  real  meaning 
until  women  reject  titese  definitions  and  recreate  new  ones  as  free  human  beings. 

The  film  Frat  House  pretends  to  understand  women.  It  gives  us  female  characters  who  love 
their  oppression,  who  are  nameless  and  characterless.  The  anonymity  of  women  in  such  por 
nographic  films  leads  the  audience  to  believe  that  this  porlrayal  of  female  psyche  can  be  applied 
to  any  woman,  in  short,  "ail  she  needs  is  a  good  fuck"  no  matter  who  ".  "She"  is,  or  what  her 
"problem"  might  be...  I  want  to  stress  again  and  again  that  pornography  has  to  be 
discovered,  and  differentiated  from  erotica,  on  the  level  at  which  the  pornographers  com 
municates  with  his  audience.  I  do  not  think  we  would  disagree  that  a  certain  politics  or  Weltan 
schauung  can  be  discerned  inmost  forms  of  media,  entertainment  or  art.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  to  critically  ponder  the  effects  of  popular  images  and  messages  on  our  attitudes.  Our 
evaluations  should  be  based  not  on  the  content  but  the  underlying  message  of  these  forms.  Thus  I 
don't  think  that  a  film  containing  scenes  about  violence  done  to  women  is  necessarily  ob 
jectionabie.  For  example,  Norma  was  slapped  around  by  her  lover  in  Ihe  film  Norma  Rae,  but  we 
were  not  encouraged  to  approve  of  this  behavior  by  the  film,  so  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  por 
nographic.  Therefore,  if  the  film,  or  whatever,  says  to  you,  as  a  discerning,  conscious  audience, 
"this  violence  of  humiliation  of  women  is  really  cool". thin  it  is  dangerous.  These  messages 
become  internalized  in  all  of  us  and  result  in  many  women's  very  low  estimation  of  themselves  as 
incompetent  and  powerless. 

I  tiave  encountered'the  argument  from  many  sides  that  the  feminist  anti  porn  movement  is 
mistakenly  using  a  behaviorist  approach  to  male  psychology,  it  is  said  that  a  celebration  of 
psychological  or  physical  violence  against  women  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  actual  violence 
against  women.  The  alternate,  Freudian  idea  would  be  that  porn  is  a  necessary  safety  valve  for 
sexually  frustrated  men.  In  my  own  experience,  I  find  that  sexually  frustrated  men  find  it  difficult 
to  relate  to  women,  and  thus  find  it  easier  to  reinforce  their  own  feelings  of  superiority  over 
women  by  viewing  porn,  than  to  face  their  own  inadequacies.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
people  who  view  porn.  Again,  I  hate  to  sound  like  a  chauvanist  female  but  I  know  that  porn  leads  to 
al  least  psychological  violence  against  women  because  it's  happened  to  me.  Women — have  you 
ever  felf  shamed  into  doing  something  "kinky"  with  your  lover  after  he's  perused  his  latest 
Penthouse  or  Playboy?  If  so  then  this  is  the  first  level  at  which  this  connection  between  images 
and  real  behavior  operates. 


How  about  the  men  coming  out  of  the  late  showing  of  Fraf  House  screaming  up  and  down 
Spring  St.,  "I  want  a  piece  of  ass!"  No  connection  between  what  one  sees  and  what  one  does? 

There  is  also  a  currently  mistaken  faith  in  Ihe  studies  done  on  Sweden  a  few  years  back  when 
the  anti  obscenity  laws  were  being  rewritten.  Actually  what  now  seems  to  be  the  case  is  that  most 
rape  has  gone  unreported  to  the  authorities  in  Sweden.  Thus,  instead  of  a  connection  between  the 
availability  of  porn  and  a  decreased  incidence  of  rape,  we  see  that  a  social  sanction  of  porn  has 
perhaps  led  to  an  acceptance  of  many  kinds  of  rape,  i.e.  those  that  go  unreported  are  often  com- 
mitted by  husbands  or  boyfriends. 

And  look  no  further  than  your  own  backyards,  Williams  students.  The  incidence  of  rape  in  the 
U.S.  in  the  last  10  years  has  increaseddramatically,  along  with  the  rise  of  the  feminist  movement, 
the  liberalization  of  porn  laws,  the  coming  of  the  "sexual  revolution,"  the  advent  of 
sadomasochistic  chic  punk  rock  and  roll,  and  domestic  violence.  And  yes,  I  am  suggesting  a 
connection  between  all  of  these,  not  to  mention  the  current  wave  of  war  hysteria  and  macho 
American  foreign  policy. 

Until  there's  a  definitive  study  by  a  male  researcher  showing  a  causal  link  between  porn  and 
rape,  women  will  have  to  withstand  the  ridicule  of  those  men  who  refuse  to  believe  in  our  fears 
(Buttz,  Christiaii,  Wentz,  Rosenfelder  etc.).  (It  seems  to  me  that  these  demands  for  causal  proof 
miss  the  point  entirely,  which  isthatweareaii  a  part  of  the  climate  of  violence  against  women,  it 
cannot  be  isolated  and  objectively  studied,  least  of  ail  by  men.)  Until  there's  a  maiesiTientist  who 
hands  down  "the  word"  on  abuse  of  female  sexuality,  feminists  will  be  dismissed  by  men  who 
continue  to  feed  the  climate  of  violence  around  us  every  time  they  slap  down  a  buck  for  their 
masturbatory  magazines.  This  is  nothing  new;  women's  experience  has  always  lacked  validity. 

And  now,  the  last  thing  I  want  to  handle  here  is  Rick  Wentz's  representation  of  our  movement 
as  "the  protests  which  advocate  the  prohibition  of  pornography  preferably  by  national 
legislation."  This  is  an  outright  lie  about  our  stand.  None  of  us  ever  mentioned  legal  censorship  as 
a  goal  of  the  anti  porn  movement.  Feminists  have  always  been  and  will  always  be  staunchly  in 
favor  of  free  speech.  (We  have  been  silenced  for  centuries  I  )And  don't  people  realize  that  we  would 
never  entrust  to  this  government  the  prerogative  over  our  bodies?  Besides,  we  know  that  any 
restrictions  on  free  speech  will  turn  around  on  the  political  gamut  and  slap  us  square  In  the  face, 
and  takeaway  first  birth  control  information,  lesbian  literature,  erotica. 

What  feminists  want  to  do,  have  always  wanted  to  do,  is  to  change  consciousness,  eradicate 
the  roots  of  sexism,  not  its  surface  manifestations.  We  feel  that  people  are  ready  to  start  thinking 
critically  about  pornography,  to  be  "introspective"  in  a  way  that  is  traditionally  female,  and 
discover  what  pornography  does  to  the  mind.  We  expect  this  change  only  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two,  and  we  expect  that  it  will  show  itself  in  the  elimination  of  a  consumer's  demand 
for  porn.  We  want  pornographic  elements  .everywhere,  T.V.  advertisements,  textbooks  etc.,  to  be 
recognized  as  such.  We  do  not  expect  ironclad  dictation  on  what  is  and  is  not  pornographic;  we 
expect  everyone  to  be  able  to  sense  what  is  pornographic  for  thesmelves,  what  Is  pornographic  by 
what  it  does  to  their  own  attitudes. 

Most  of  us  know  by  now  that  charcoaling  one's  face  and  dancing  a  job  to  garner  laughs  is 
virtually  taboo  because  it's  racist.  Someday  we  should  all  pretty  much  feel  the  same  about  a  film 
which  tries  to  garner  laughs  with  a  female  actress  gleefully  admitting  to  her  own  role  as  victim  of 
male  sexuality. 

1  think  that  I  have  discovered  something  very  important  in  writin^this  article.  That  is,  it's  not 
easy  for  a  woman  to  speak  about  these  matters.  The  language  and  images  have  belonged  to  men 
for  so  long.  Up  until  now  it  has  only  been  possible  to  turn  aside  and  blusb  when  confronted  with 
pornographic  images.  1  have  known  and  all  women  know  that  it  Is  our  bodies  plastered  on  those 
pages,  and  that  has  created  only  shame  .  .  .  until  now. 

7'fti.'!  statement,  written  by  Kathy  Schwari  '80,    is  paid  for  by  the  Feminist 
Alliance. 
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In  Protest 


To  the  editor; 

I,  being  unsound  in  both  mind 
and  body,  hereby  refuse  to  bathe, 
study,  or  turn  off  my  lights  until 
the  following  conditions  are  met 
by  the  Williams  College 
community. 

1.  Until  the  people  who 
occupied  Hopkins  are  force  fed  a 
Colonial  pizza. 

2.  Until  a  nuclear  power  plant 
is  built  on  Cole  Field. 

3.  Until  baby  seal  and  whale 
meat  is  served  as  the  vegy-plate 
at  Guest  Meal. 

4.  Until  all  deer  are 
systematically  slaughtered  in 
Hopkins  Forest. 

5.  Until  $20,000  in  S.A.B.  money 
is  given  for  the  purchase  of 
R.O.T.C.  rifles. 

6.  Until  51  perceni  of  the  school 
budget  is  allocated  for  athletic 
scholarships. 

7.  Until  Ronald  Reagan  is 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  Until  the  Feminist  Alliance 
stars  in  a  porn  movie. 

9  Until  all  Faculty  members 
are  made  to  fill  the  P.E. 
requirement. 

10.  Until  former  Dean  Berek's 
office  is  turned  into  a  student  run, 
Co-op  package  store. 

11.  Until  J. A.  selection  is  limiled 
to  members  of  the  Women's 
Rugby  Club  and  secret  Frat's. 

12.  Until  there  is  a  food  fight  in 
the  Faculty  Club. 

13.  Until  the  thirty  people  who 
make  up  all  the  protest  groups  on 
campus  are  drafted. 

Yours  in  protest, 

David  P.  Corcoran'80 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 

WAAPPAC 

The  Wednesday  Afternoon  Anti- 
Protest  Protest  Alliance 
Coalition 


Keep  at  it 


To  the  editor: 

First,  a  thank-you  to  the  WAAC 
for  their  effort  in  researching 
Williams  College's  role  in  the 
oppression  of  the  Apartheid 
Regine.  Williams  owns  stock  in 
several  corporations  operating  in 
South  Africa,  our  policy  being  to 
try  to  effect  change  through  the 


influence     of     our     financial 
holdings. 

One  fatherly  trustee,  Mr.  Motl, 
has  asserted  ( in  a  letter  to 
WAAC)  that  it  is  not  the  college's 
place  to  take  a  political  stand. 
Herbert  Marcuse  writes,  "the 
university  is  already  a  political 
institution,  and  the  student 
opposition  is  an  attempt  at  its 
anti-politicizalion.  "  The  college's 
financial  involvement  in  S.A.  Is  a 
political  involvement.  Our 
investments  are  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  but  that  bucket  rests 
squarely  on  the  breasts  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  S.A., 
crushing  their  aspirations  for 
freedom.  As  a  responsible 
institution  we  should  be  working 
to  alleviate  the  situation,  rather 
than  selfishly  maintaining  the 
illusion  of  investing  without 
regard  to  politics. 

The  WAAC  has  made  us  aware 
of  the  terrible  practices  of 
Newmont  Mining  Co.,  in  which 
we  have  invested  over  $500,000. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility 
agrees  that  the  IRRC  report  on 
Newmont  is  a  condemnation  of 
the  company's  practices.  Yet 
they  decided  to  seek  further 
evidence  from  the  company 
itself.  After  months  of  delay  the 
company  responded  with  little 
new  information.  The  non- 
response  resulted  in  the  ACSR's 
non-decision— a  3-3  vote  not  to 
divest.  The  ACSH  will  apparently 
dissolve  for  the  year  without 
deciding  the  issue. 

The  present  procedure  is 
enough  to  discourage  any  student 
from  becoming  involved  in 
making  this  college  a  more  moral 
institution.  If  the  bureaucratic 
procedure  for  student 

involvement  succeed  in 
frustrating  student  initiatives, 
then  the  ensuing  discouragement 
will  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
ACSR's  inaction. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  a  foot  in 
the  door.  This  college  is  a 
powerful  institution.  As 
concerned  students  we  must 
compel  the  institution  to  take 
moral  stands  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  take.  If  we  do  not,  we 
can  have  little  hope  of  affecting 
the  larger  and  more  distant 
institutions  which  await  us  after 
college. 

The  Newmont  issue  is  an 
exceedingly  important,  though 
exceedingly    small,    first    step. 


Keep  at  it. 


Sincerely, 
William  Cutler 'KU 


TONIGHT 


SCOTT  LANKFORD'S 

Farewell  Performance 


WITH  SPECIAL  GUEST  STARS 


Misidentification 

To  the  editor: 

Could  there  be  any  better 
demonstration  of  the  argument  of 
Chris  McDermott's  article  in  last 
week's  Record— of  the  concern 
among  foreign  professors  at 
Williams  College  for  the  self- 
appointed  isolation  and 
disinterest  in  people  from  other 
cultures  among  College 
students— than  the  identification 
of  Pavle  Sicherl,  an  economist 
from  Yugoslavia,  as 

"Czechoslovankian  (sic)"? 

Sincerely, 
Susan  L.  Woodward 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science 


Bracket  confusion 

To  the  editor: 

Should  students  continue  to  be 
dismayed  by  the  high  percentage 
of  bracketed  courses  in  the 
Bulletin  (or  in  the  preliminary 
Courses  uf  Instruction 

catalogue),  it  would  merely 
prove  that  they  (a)  still  don't 
understand  the  policy  guiding  the 
make-up  of  the  Bulletin  and-or 
(b)  were  confused  by  Steve 
Spears'  recent  article  on 
bracketing  practices  and  by  the 
accompanying    numerical    data. 

Had  the  diligent  researcher(s) 
who  compiled  the  data  separated 
the  required  sequence  courses 
(which,  naturally,  have  to  be 
offered  every  year,  if  not  every 
semester)  from  the  elective 
courses,  he  or  they  would  have 
"discovered"  that  an  even  much 
higher  percentage,  namely  50 
percent,  of  all  electives  are 
bracketed.  Students,  looking  at 
that  percentage  figure,  may  then 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bulletin  is  designed  to 
provide  course  information  not 
only  for  the  upcoming  academic 
year  (un-bracketed  courses),  but 
also  for  the  following  year 
(bracketed  courses). 

Only  few  electives  draw  enough 
students  year  after  year  to 
warrant  being  offered 
continuously.  Consequently  most 
of  the  faculty  teach  their 
electives  in  two  year  rotations. 
Add  to  this  that  departments  seek 
to  offer  roughly  the  same  number 
of  electives  every  year,  and  you 
will  have  discovered  the  reasons 
why  in  a  course  catalogue 
designed  to  project  course 
information  over  a  two  year 
period,  roughly  half  of  all 
electives  will  be  bracketed. 

We  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  had  become 
aware  of  student  confusion  in  the 
matter  of  bracketing  some  years 
back.  As  we  despaired  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  fog  would  soon 
be  dispelled,  we  began  to  issue 
annually  to  all  those  interested  in 
becoming  Political  Science 
Majors  (or  to  anyone  else  who 
asks)  our  own  "Two-Year  Guide 
to  Political  Science  Electives." 
Armed  with  this  tolerable 
reliable  forecast,  sophomores 
can  rationally  plan  their  political 
science  studies  for  their 
remaining  two  years  at  Williams. 

Sincerely, 

Kurt  P.  Tauber,  Chairman 

Department  of  Political  Science 


Partly  sexual  objects 

To  the  editor: 

The       New        Perspectives 
Collection         raises         sdme 


interesting  questions  about 
human  interaction  in  general  but 
their  attempt  to  apply  the 
problem  of  "the  look  of  the  other" 
specifically  and  exclusively  to 
sexual  interaction  is  unfounded,  I 
see  two  problems  with  their 
argument. 

First,  they  fail  torecognize  that 
all  human  interaction  involves 
objectification  by  the  other. 
When  we  watch  a  political 
speaker,  we  objectify  him  as 
politician;  when  we  see  a  football 
game,  we  objectify  the 
participants  as  athletes;  and  so 
on.  The  point  is  that  while  we  see 
other  people  as  objects,  we  do  not 
see  them  as  merely  objects. 
Certainly,  our  initial  encounter 
with  the  other  involves  our 
looking  and  being  looked  at,  but 
this  does  not  exhaust  our 
relations  with  that  person. 
Indeed,  the  "look  of  the  other" 
has  positive  manifestations.  It 
allows  us  a  certain  distance  from 
ourselves  so  that  we  can  see 
ourselves  through  the  eyes  of 
another  and  thus  come  to  know 
ourselves  better.  We  are  all 
partly  this  and  partly  that,  partly 
politicians,  partly  athletes. ..and 
yes,  partly  sexual  objects.  This 
objectification  of  ourselves  is 
part  of  interaction  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  negative. 

My  second  objection  is  that  the 
link  that  the  Collection  draWs 
between  "the  look  of  the  other" 
and  sexual  violence  is  absurd. 
Their  argument  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  seeing  women  as 
objects  is  a  manifestation  of 
women  hating.  This  is  not  so. 
Seeing  women  as  sexual  objects 
is  part  of  seeing  women  in 
general.  The  same  applies  to  the 
way  women  see  men.  This  seeing 
people  as  objects  does  not 
completely  define  a  man's 
relationship  to  a  woman,  rather  it 
is  just  d  part  of  a  more  general 
interaction.  Seeing  people  as 
sexual  objects  no  more  leads  to 
sexual  violence  than  watching 
sports  leads  to  exploitation  of 
athletes.  The  Collection's 
confusion  comes  from  a  one 
dimensional   view  of    sexuality. 

Daiviel  Friesen  '81 


A  message 
of  our  own 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Wentz 
(Letter,  May  6)  for  his  wise 
insight  into  the  shortcomings  of 
recent  Feminist  Alliance 
activities.  Sometimes  the  views 
of  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  issues  can  be  most  useful.  I 
would  just  ask  that  before  Mr. 
Wentz  offers  us  any  more 
enlightening  suggestions  he 
familiarize  himself  with  some 
basic  facts. 

Concerning  the  WCFM 
incident,  if  Mr.  Wentz  had 
attended  the  meeting  or  cared  to 
talk  to  any  of  us  involved,  he 
would  soon  have  realized  that  our 
principle  concern  was  that  the 
WCFM  station  members 
understand  what  was  so  offensive 
about  the  Dating  Game,  and  with 
that  understanding  seek  to 
eliminate  such  instances  of  abuse 
in  the  future.  We  were  not 
"threatening"  the  station.  We 
suggested  that  WCFM  institute  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  DJs 
corresponding  to  FCC 
regulations  and  the  Student 
Handbook  on  individual  rights 
(Letter,  May  6),  and  if  such 
guidelines  were  -not  followed  we 
would  then  take  further  action. 

On  the  issue  of  pornography, 
Mr.  Wentz  has  again  overlooked 
a  basic  fact  proclaimed  by  us  and 
stated  in  our  literature  that  we  do 
not  advocate  censorship!  at  all, 


never  mind  by  national 
legislation.  We  were  simply 
trying  to  educate  people  to  the 
fact  that  pornography  portrays 
women  in  a  derogatory,  often 
sub-human,  fashion  and  that  it 
fosters  and  perpetuates  the 
physical  and  psychological 
subjugation  of  women  by  men. 
People  are  influenced  by  the 
messages  they  receive.  We  were 
not  attacking  anyone  or  any 
group,  we  were  fighting  back 
with  a  message  of  our  own,  and  if 
it  offended  some  then  that  is 
simply  too  bad. 

If  Mr.  Wentz  is  so  interested  in 
our  activities,  and  "commends" 
us  so  highly,  then  I  suggest  he 
acquire  a  good  deal  more 
information  before  taking  it  upon 
himself  to  condemn  and  correct 
us.  "A  little  less  rhetoric  and  (a 
lot)  more  thought  and  tact  would 
benefit"  Mr.  Wentz— perhaps  he 
could  even  understand  our  point 
of  view  if  he  cared  to  read  some 
of  our  literature,  attend  a 
Feminist  Alliance  meeting,  or 
simply  sat  down  in  conversation 
with  a  concerned  feminist. 

Susan  M.  Hayes,  '81 

Row  House  savings 

To  the  editor: 

On  three  occasions  over  the 
past  nine  or  ten  years  the  Food 
Service  Department  has  been 
asked  to  estimate  the  savings 
that  would  accrue  were  Row 
House  kitchens  to  be  closed  and 
students  served  instead  in 
existing  large  houses.  Each  of  the 
estimates,  done  by  "three 
different  people,  indicates 
approximately  $100,000  to  be 
saved.  That  figure  is  a 
conservative  one.  Other  factors 
such  as  capital  expense  for 
furniture  and  furnishings, 
replacement  of  equipment, 
cleaning  of  the  dining  room  space 
by  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Department,  and  the  lack  of 
various  controls  in  Row  Houses 
make  it  likely  that  the  savings 
would  be  even  greater.  Implicit 
in  the  question  is  the  assumption 
that  there  is  capacity  in  the  large 
dining  halls  to  accommodate  an 
additional  three  to  four  hundred 
student  diners.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  ability  of  the 
large  dining  halls  to  handle  this 
number.  It  is  being  done  now  on  a 
regular  basis  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

The  gain  in  such  a  change  has 
been  described — reallocation  of 
$100,000  from  the  social  to  the 
academic.  The  losses  appear  to 
be  two,  one  affecting  the  college 
population  at  large  and  one 
affecting  the  present  diners  in 
Row  Houses.  Guest  Meal  as 
presently  constituted  would  be 
losl.  No  longer  would  there  be 
one  seat  in  a  dining  hall  for  every 
student  on  the  board  plan, 
making  impossible  a  served  meal 
for  every  student  at  the  same 
time.  Second  of  course  is  the  loss 
of  the  privacy  and  intimacy  and 
autonomy  now  enjoyed  by 
students  who  take  their  meals  in 
Row  Houses. 

The  Food  Service  Department 
is  presently  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
fourteen  different  units  including 
large  houses,  Row  Houses, 
C.D.E.,  the  President's  House, 
Faculty  House,  and  the  Snack 
Bar.  Whether  or  not  that  number 
is  reduced  is  immaterial  to  the 
Food  Service  Department. 

However,  as  a  member  of  an 
academic  community  which  has 
achieved  academic  excellence 
and  is  devoted  to  maintaining 
that  excellence  I  can  only  support 
any  move  that  would  enhance 
that  effort.  r„ss  Keller 

Director  of  Food  Services 


May  13,  1980 
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Oarswomen  come 
up  short  at  Easterns 


Martha  Piatt 

Concluding  i(s  1980  season 
this  past  weekend,  the  women's 
crew  competed  with  the  largest 
schools  and  slil'fest  competitfon 
in  the  East  at  the  Eastern 
Championships  at  Lake 
Waramaug  in  Connecticut. 

The  varsity  heat  was  a  battle  of 
six  crews  with  only  the  first  two 
qualifying.  Williams  fell  to  a 
speedy  midwestern  eight  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  varsity  eight 
from  Princeton  in  their  heat.  In 
the  petit  finals,  Smith  and  BU 

Runners 
fall  to 


injuries 


Sustaining  injuries  to  two  key 
runners,  the  men's  track  team 
placed  a  disappointing  eighth  at 
the  New  England  Division  III 
meet  at  MIT  Saturday. 

Both  Micah  Taylor  '82  and 
Charles  Von  Arentshildt  '82  had 
qualified  for  the  finals  in  their 
respective  sprinting  events 
before  suffering  pulled  muscles, 
which  kept  them  out  of  their 
individual  races  and  both  relay 
events.  These  injuries  plus 
freshman  distance  star  Bo 
Parker's  leg  ailment  cut  the 
heart  out  of  Williams'  scoring 
effort.  As  coach  Dick  Farley 
commented  on  the  team's 
misfortunes:  "Alfred  Hitchcock 
lives." 

There  were  bright  spots, 
however,  as  pole  vault  ace  Scott 
Mayfield  '81  demonstrated. 
Mayfield  soared  14'8"  for  a  new 
school  record  and  a  New  England 
Division  III  championship. 
Mayfield  also  qualified  for  the 
Division  III  national  meet,  which 
means  he  will  be  headed  to 
Chicago  in  two  weeks. 

In  the  grueling  two-day 
decathalon,Jim  Holmes '80  came 
up  with  a  personal  best  effort  and 
finished  a  surprisingly  strong 
fifth  in  the  tough  field. 

In  other  events,  Calvin  Schnure 
'81  ran  to  a  strong  fifth  in  the 
BOOm,  Joel  Richardson  '82  took  a 
fifth  in  the  400m,  and  Phil  Darrow 
'81  grabbed  sixth  in  the  1500m, 
losing  the  lead  in  the  last  220  but 
finishing  just  half  a  second 
behind  second  place.  Tomas 
Alejandro  '83  took  a  fifth  in  the 
200m  and  Bill  Alexander  '83  a 
sixth  in  the  triple  jump  to  round 
out  Williams'  scoring. 


took  off  from  the  start  with  a  deck 
length  over  the  Ephs.  At  500 
meters.  Smith  was  in  command 
with  half  a  length  over  the  field 
while  Williams  stayed  neck  and 
neck  with  BU.  During  the  middle 
of  the  race,  the  rating  dropped 
but  came  back  up  with  400  meters 
to  go.  ConnCollege,  Rutgers, 
and  Syracuse  were  still  trailing 
as  BU  began  its  final  sprint.  With 
Smith  still  maintaining  its  lead, 
Williams  look  up  the  challenge 
with  its  own  sprint,  finishing 
third. 

In  junior  varsity  competition, 
Williams  came  in  second  in  a 
field  of  five  during  the  initial 
heat,  knocking  off  Princeton  and 
MIT,  and  sending  the  former  into 
the  conciliatory  petit  finals.  Four 
hours  later,  the  Ephs  were  on  the 
line  for  the  grand  finals,  where 
the  six-boat  field  included 
Widconsin,  Yale,  Penn, 
Radcliffe,  MIT,  and  Williams.  At 
500  meters  gone,  Williams  was 
down  two  seals  on"U  "Penn  wilh 
Wisconsin  and  Yale  out  in  front. 
Generally,  the  race  was  smooth 
and  strong,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Ephs  powerful  walk  through 
Radcliffe.  In  the  final  third  of  the 
race,  a  showdown  with  MIT 
proved  Williams  victorious,  as 
they  placed  fourth  in  a  field  of 
nine  after  being  seeded  eighth 
initially. 


The  varsity  baseball  squad  went  2-2  on  the  week,  defeating  Union  and  North  Adams  State  In  the  first 
game  of  a  doubleheader,  while  dropping  the  second  game,  and  losing  to  Wesleyan.  They  travel  to 
Springfield  today  for  their  final  regular  season  game.  (Pynchon) 

Crew  places  5th  of  24  to  close  season 


Finishing  up  a  fine  6-1  season, 
the  men's  varsity  crew  finished 
fifth  among  24  varsity  crews  at 
the  Dad  Vail  college 
championships  Friday  and 
Saturday  on  the  Schuylkill  Kiver 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Williams 
junior  varsity  boat,  5-1  on  the 
season,  also  finished  fifth  in  the 
two-day  event. 

The  Eph  varsity  qualified  for 
its  first  appearance  in  the  six- 
boat  heavyweight  final  by  edging 
iiul    Purdue   bv   one    IcMlli   of   a 


Softballers  conquer  Little  Three 


by  Martha  I^ivingston  and 
Klizahelli.lcx 

The  women's  Softball  club 
captured  the  Little  Three 
Championship  by  beating 
Amherst  twice,  11-9,  10-1. 
Wesleyan  lost  by  default,  failing 
to  field  a  team. 

The  band  of  14  purple  t-shirted 
women  and  one  coach  traveled  to 
three  other  colleges  and  ended 
the  season  with  a  record  of  3-3. 

The  team  was  established  last 
year  by  Susan  Murphy  '81  and 
Martha  Livingston  '82.  By  April. 
14  enthusiastic  women  appeared 
on  the  corner  of  Weston  Field,  the 
only  space  available,  with  mitts 
and  softballs,  and  jackets  for 
bases,  taking  on  three  local 
teams,  finishing  1-2. 

This  year  15  women  met  on  the 
nearby  Mitchell  School  field  to 
practice.  They  were  told  there 
was  no  room  for  a  ,  regulation 
Softball  field  on  College  grounds. 
The  team  joined  together  under 
the  coaching  of  Jamie  Paries  '81, 
wno  volunteered  his  time  and 
energy.  In  competition,  the.  team 
demonstrated  outstanding  talent 
and  cohesiveness. 

Throughout  the  season,  the 
team's  line-up  consisted  of  either 


Yachters  hold   Regatta 


The  Second  Annual  Williams 
Sailing  Club  Invitational  Regatta 
was  held  this  weekend  on  Lake 
Pontoosuc.  The  racing  took  place 
out  of  Camp  Wahconah,  the  home 
of  the  Club  due  to  the  generosity 
of  owner  Art  Blum. 

Twelve  boats  in  the  two 
divisions  (Windsurfer  and  Laser) 
showed  for  the  two  day  event. 
Skippers  from  Williams, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
other  areas  of  Massachusetts 
competed.  Bob  Donovan,  a  boat 
dealer  from  Dover,  New 
Hampsljire,  won  the  Windsurfer 
division.  The  laser  division  was 
also  won  by  another  New 
Hampshire  sailor,  Steve  Uhl, 
wilh  Ann  Flocken  '80  finishing 
second  for  Williams. 

"Everybody  had  a  real  good 
time,"  said  Race  committee 
chairman  George  Wilbranks  '80. 


"('onipelition  was  lough  and  we 
doubled  our  fleet  size  over  last 
year.  Next  year  looks  even 
better.  Wilh  Club  membership  up 
and  more  alumni  returning,  the 
regatta  will  continue  to  improve 
ill  scope  and  quality." 

Golfers  sweep— 

Continued  from  Page  10 
19  strokes  on  one  hole.  It  was 
tricky  and  not  forgiving."  This  is 
the  first  year  in  five  that  the 
NESCACS  have  not  been  played 
at  the  Taconic,  Williams'  home 
course.  Goff  observed  that  this  is 
also  Williams'  first  win.  "You 
play  a  strange  course  a  little 
more  carefully  than  a  familiar 
one." 

High  winds  inflated  Sunday's 
scores.  The  lowest  was  78;  Sousa 
carded  an  80  and  was  in  second 
place  going  into  Monday's  round. 


Livingston  or  Murphy  on  the 
mound;  Thalia  Meehan  '83 
behind  the  plate;  Ann  Dancewicz 
'82,  Liz  Cole  '83  or  Sliai'on 
Swindell  '82  at  first  base;  Heidi 
Halleck  '83  at  second  base;  Beth 
Winchester  '82  at  shortstop; 
Kathy  Gernert  '81  at  third;  Terri 
Dancewicz  '82  in  left;  Murphy  oi' 
Amy  Curell  '83  in  center;  and  Joy 
Howard  '81,  Liz  Jex  '83  or  Dana 
Mulvany  '80  in  right. 

Laxwomen  lose 

Continued  from  Page  10 
Grady  '80  and  Conley  hooked  up  a 
chain    of    passes    resulting     in 
Conley's     winning     goal— her 
fourth  on  the  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  Conley's  four 
goals  and  Fuller's  one,  scoring 
was  done  by  Beth  Connolly  '82 
with  six,  Ingersoll  with  three,  and 
Hurtt  and  Lauren  Razook  '81  with 
one  apiece.  Conley  played  an 
outstanding  all-around  game, 
covering  her  defensive  duties  on 
the  opposing  center  superbly  as 
well  as  doing  her  share 
offensively. 

In  the  j.v.  game,  Middlebury 
was  victorious  in  a  rain 
abbreviated  contest,  11-9.  Leigh 
Olson  '82  and  Beach  each  scored 
two  goals  for  the  Ephs  in  the 
losing  effort. 

The  laxwomen  finish  gp  their 
season  tomorrow  when  they 
travel  to  face    Dartmouth. 


second   in  Saturday's  semi-final 
round. 

Williams  won  its  opening  heal 
Friday,  rowing  through  crews 
from  U.  of  Western  Ontario,  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  Drexel  and 
Lowell,  and  posting  a  lime  of 
6:03.5  over  the  2000  meter  course. 
In  Saturday's  semi-final  the 
Ephs  dropped  back  to  Florida 
Institute  of  Technology  an'd 
U.Mass.  and  found  themselves 
ball  ling  Purdue  for  the  final 
qualifying  position  as  New 
Hampshire  and  Temple  faded 
early.  Williams  look  a  five  seat 
lead  into  the  last  500  nu'ters  but 
Purdue  moved  up  on  the  Ephs  as 
the  boats  headed  for  the  finish.  A 
strong  final  sprint  helped 
Williams  pull  out  the  win  and 
advance  to  the  grand  final. 

Wilh  a  stiff  headwind  blowing 
up  the  Schuylkill  course  the  finals 
saw  eventual  winner  U.Mass.. 
FIT,  and  Western  Ontario  jump 
out  to  early  leads  as  the  Ephs 
dueled  wilh  Coast  Guard  and 
Rhode  Island.  CoasI  Guard 
giadually  moved  out  on  Williams 
in  the  rough  water  while  the  Eph 
eight  pulled  through  Rhode 
Island  in  the  final  500  meters  to 
lake  fifth. 


The  Purple  junior  varsily  made 
a  strong  start,  finishing  first  in  its 
heat.  In  Saturday's  final  the 
Eph  crew  had  tioublo  with  the 
strong  headwind  and  dropped  to 
fifth,  topping  sixth-place  Drexel. 

Williams'  freshman  four  rowed 
1(1  a  fifth  place  finish  in  the  petit, 
or  consolation,  finals  while  the 
wonien's  four  placed  fourth  in  its 
heat  and  did  not  qualify  for 
further  competition. 

The  Dad  Vail  Regalia  is  the 
final  event  of  the  season  for 
Coach  John  Peinert's  oarsmen. 
The  Dad  Vail  attracts  college  and 
University  crews  from  all  over 
the  C()unlry,  with  over  1000 
oarsmen  and  women  competing 
in  14  events. 

The  varsity  boat  consisted  of 
coxswain  Molly  Burchell  '80, 
Nick  Lefferts  '80,  Tom  Knowlton 
'81,  Cabby  Tennis  '81,  Sloane 
Graff  '80,  Tomaz  Reniec  '82, 
Mark  Homnack  '80,  Steve  Leaf 
'80,  and  Tom  Rizzo  '81.  The  j.v. 
boat,  cox'd     by     Libby 

Hohmann  '80,  included  Woody 
Seal  '81,  George  Baumgarten  '82, 
Scott  Tripler  '81,  Greg  Narver 
'82,  Peter  Detwiler  '83,  Jeff 
Graham  '80,  Rich  Card  '81,  and 
Sandv  Pike  '81. 


Ck>mell  Law  School 


Undergraduate  Prelaw  Program 


June  9  to  July  22,  1980 


A  demanding  six-week  program 
for  college  students  who  want 
to  learn  what  law  school  is  like. 


For  further  information  write  to 

Prof.  E.  F.  Roberts,  Cornell  Law  School 

314B  Myron  Taylor  Hall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 


VILLAGE  COIFFURES 


Nick  Carter  from  Fitch  House 


Corner  of  Southworth  and  Main 


HAIRCUTS  FOR  SUMMER 

OR  GRADUATION 

$6.75 

Open  Mon-Sat.  Thurs.  eve.  458-9518 


SPORTS 
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Golfers  take  Little  Three  title 


The  men's  lacrosse  squad  defeated  Union  last  Wednesday,  15-14,  with 
an  overtime  goal  by  Doug  Gill  '80,  then  fell  to  Trinity,  12-11,  in  the  first 
round  of  the  ECAC  playoffs.  (Buckner) 


by  Tfdili'i'wij; 

The  victor's  laurels  went  to  the 
Williams  golf  squad  Saturday  as 
they  won  the  Little  Three 
championship,  tieatint;  Amherst 
by  15  strokes  and  Wesleyan  by  47. 
The  Williams  five  carded  a  total 
394  on  their  home  course,  the 
Taconic,  ahead  of  Amherst's  403 
and  Wesleyan's  441. 

Williams'  Bruce  Golf  '83  and 
Greg  Jacobson  '82  again  shared 
medalist  honors  with  their  76s. 
Williams  coach  Rudy  Goff  said, 
"Bruce  and  Greg  were  both  very 
happy  with  their  rounds.  It  is 
great  to  see  two  very  young 
players  come  through  with  the 
rounds  of  76,  which  assured  us  of 
victory." 

Jacobson  and  Goff  have  been 
chosen  by  a  selection  committee 
at  Williams  to  represent  Williams 
at    the    Division    III    Nationals. 


Laxwomenwin  one  mofchjoseanofher 


by  Beth  Winchester 

Frustrated  by  its  opponent's 
light  zone  defense  and  its  own 
inability  to  effectively  work  the 
ball  inside,  the  women's  lacrosse 
team  dropped  a  10-6  decision  to 
the  Chiefs  of  Springfiefd  College 
in  a  contest  played  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  loss  puts  the 
Ephwomen  at  4-5  on  the  season 
with  one  game  remaining. 

The  first  half  was  sloppy  for  the 
Ephs,  as  poor  anticipation  led  to 
numerous  turnovers.  At  the 
half,  Williams  was  down  6-2  and 
despite  a  much  improved  overall 
performance  in  the  second  half, 
the  deficit  proved  to  be  too  much 
to  overcome.  Eileen  Conley  '82 


played  lier  usual  solid  game, 
socring  two  goals,  while  Jenny 
O'Brien  '83  also  scored  two.  Deb 
Hurtt  '81  and  Laurie  Ingersoll  '80 
added  one  apiece  to  the  offensive 
effort.  Beth  Flynn  '83  played  well 
in  goal,  coming  up  with  ten  saves. 

The  j.v.  team  was  defeated  as 
well,  as  Springfield  did  away  with 
the  Ephs,  7-1.  BIy  Beach  '83 
scored  the  only  goal  for  Williains. 

Earlier  in  tlie  week,  at  Cole 
Field,  the  team  took  a  hard 
fought  16-15  win  over  Middlebury 
College. 

The  Ephs  got  off  to  a  slow  start 
as  Middlebury  scored  two  quick 
goals  at  the  start  to  force 
Williams  into  playing  catch-up. 


After  the  initial  two  Middlebury 
goals,  the  teams  seesawed  back 
and  forth  througliout  the  first  half 
towards  a  halftime  score  of  9-7 
Middlebury.  The  second  half  was 
much  of  the  same,  as  the  largest 
point  spread  of  the  period  was  a 
three  goal  Middlebury  lead.  The 
Ephs  hung  on  cimsislently, 
however,  and  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  play,  Bea  Fuller  '83 
run  the  length  of  the  field  to 
smash  the  lying  goal  past  the 
Middlebury  goalie.  With  the 
momentum  shifted  in  their  favor, 
the  Ephs  got  it  all  together  with 
less  than  a  minute  to  play  as 
goalie  Flynn,  Fuller,  Monica 
Continued  on  page  9 


"They'.ve  been  the  most 
outstanding,"  said  Williams  tri- 
captain  Chip  Oudin  '80.  "Bruce 
won  the  NESCACS  and  placed 
fourth  in  the  fall  New  Englands; 
Greg  is  the  most  consistent 
player  on  the  team."  The  two  will 
receive  invitations  to  the 
Nationals,  to  be  held  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  this  year,  as  soon 
as  the  College  approves  their 
selecticm. 

Michael  Blass  was  Amherst's 
low  man  with  a  79.  Wesleyan's 
Jim  Baker,  who  took  second  in 
the  NESCACS  behind  Bruce  Goff, 
shot  an  80,  the  low  Wesleyan 
round. 

Williams  tri-captain  Bill 
Sprague  '80,  Todd  Krieg  '83,  and 
Ed  Sousa  '80  chipped  in  with  a  79, 
81,  and  82  to  win  the  Little  Three 
title  for  Williams,  the  first  in 
three  years.  "It  was  good  to  brmg 
the  Little  Three  crown  back  to 
Williams,"  said  Oudin. 

Williams  completed  the  spring 
season  with  a  4-3  record,  after  a  9- 
0  fall  start,  as  well  as  with  a  Little 
Three  championship,  and  a 
NESCACS  winner.  "The  boys  are 
very  pleased"  Goff  said.  "We 
finished  up  the  year  with  a  13-3 
record  overall.  We  had  a 
devastating  day  against  Harvard 
and  Holy  Cross;  other  than  that, 
we  had  an  excellent  year." 

Excitement  and  suspense 
gri|)ped  the  field  as  Bruce  Goff 
and  Jim  Baker  played  out  the 
first  sudden  death  hole  to 
determine  the  New  England 
Small  College  Athletic 

Conference  golf  champion.  Tied 
at  159alter  the  regulation 36  holes 
of  play  at  the  Middlebury  College 


golf  course,  Williams'  Goff  and 
Wesleyan's  Baker  headed  into 
the  long  par  five. 

Baker's  second  shot  put  him 
just  short  of  the  green,  with  a 
trap  lying  in  between.  His  chip 
shot  bounced  through  the  trap, 
coming  to  rest  on  the  apron.  His 
second  chip  shot  put  him  within 
two  feet  of  the  hole.  He  knocked  it 
in  for  an  even-par  five. 

Goff's  second  wood  shot  rolled 
up  on  the  apron.  A  chip  put  his 
fifteen  inches  from  the  hole.  He 
nudged  for  a  birdie  four  and  the 
NESCAC  championship. 

"Today  went  along  real  fine," 
said  coach  Goff.  "To  see  those 
freshmen  come  through  was  a 
real  treat."  "Those  freshmen" 
were  his  son  Bruce,  the  tourney 
winner,  and  Todd  Kreig,  who  tied 
for  third. 

Although  the  NESCACS  were 
not  a  team  championship, 
Williams  came  back  with  most  of 
the  marbles.  Goff's  159  first  place 
finish  and  Kreig's  160  tie  for  third 
were  followed  by  Greg 
Jacobson's  163  sixth-place  finish, 
Ed  Boosa's  161  tie  for  seventh, 
and  Chip   Oudin's  163  eleventh. 

Second  place  was  captured  by 
Wesleyan  linkster  Jim  Baker 
with  a  159,  and  fourth  and  fifth 
were  taken  by  Middlebury  men. 
The  field  numbered  45  in  all, 
representing  nine  colleges. 

The  tournament  was  played 
Sunday  under  high  winds  and 
Monday  at  the  "penalizing" 
Middlebury  course.  "The  golf 
course  was  very  penalizing  on  a 
couple  of  holes,"  said  Coach  Goff. 
"Bruce  and  Greg  Jacobson  t(K)k 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Ephusions  pays  tribute  to  this  year's  senior  athletes 


by  Steve  Epstein 

"The  lime  you  won  your  town  the 

race 

We     chaired    yoii     Ihrough     the 

market-place 

Man  and  hoy  stood  cheering  by. 

And     home     we      brought     you 

shoulder-hinh" 

—A.E.  Housman 

At  first  I  wasn't  going  to  quote 
from  Housnian's  To  Aij  Athlete 
Dyinfi  Vouiig  in  this  final  tribute 
to  some  of  the  senior  athletes 
who've  competed  for  the  Ephs 
this  year.  I  figured  it  would  be 
trite  and  overdone.  Then  again,  I 
figured,  why  not,  in  my  last 
column  of  the  year,  at  least  bo 
consistent. 

Those  of  us  that  watch  a  lot  of 
varsity  sports  at  Williams  have 
derived  a  lot  of  enjoyment  from 
the  teams'  play  this  year. 
Although     the    final    won-loss 


records  have  not  been  impressive 
in  evei-y  sport,  I  know  from 
talking  to  many  athletes  how 
much  their  careers  here  at 
Williams  mean  to  them. 
Therefore,  I'd  like  lo  mention  in 
my  final  column  of  the  year  some 
of  the  more  impressive  senior 
athletes  it's  been  my  pleasure  to 
watch  this  year. 

Let  me  begin  by  apologizing 
immediately.  Due  to  space 
limitati(ms  I  won't  get  to 
everyone.  If  I  overlook  someone 
who  is  deserving,  I'm  sorry.  If  I 
mention  someone  who  isn't  all 
that  good,  he  or  she  is  probably  a 


the  fall. 

Cross  Country  was  led  by  Mike 
Behrman  who  also  starred  in 
spring  track.  Behrman  is  a  super 
long-distance  runner  and  his 
abilily  and  versatility  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

In  women's  tennis  and  squash 
both  Becky  Chase  and  Laura 
Katz  will  be  moving  on.  Chase 


: 


that  brought  the  lady  cagers  pari 
of  a  Little-3  title.  Grady  has  also 
starred  this  spring  for  the 
lacrosse  team. 

The  Irackslers,  led  l)y  senioi'S 
Jim  DeSimone,  a  shot  putter  and 
hurdler  Tom  Selden  went  on  to 
crush  all  opposition  in  the  Little  3 
and  NESCAC.  They  are  a  young 
squad  who  will  be  back  strong 


fwrsonal  friend. 

In  no  particular  order  I'll  begin 
with  the  Little  3  Champion 
Football  Squad.  Their  seniors 
included  linemen  RussGee,  Colin 
Hart,  Jim  Holmes  (also  an 
excellent  decathalete),  Bruce 
Kneuer,  Jack  Spound  (also  a 
baseball  player),  and  Bob 
Staiger.  Also  .making  key 
contributions  were  defensive 
back  Andy  Krakauer,  backs 
Dave  Massucco  and  Gus 
Nuzzolesc,  and  the  team's  most 
amazing    athlete.    Rick    Walter. 

The  young  womens'  volleyball 
squad  got  a  lift  from  their 
seniors,  particularly  Lisa  Marder 
and  Sue  Laidlaw.  Laidlaw's 
spiking  ability  allowed  the  Ephs 
netsters   many  key  victories  in 


lias  played  number  one  on  both 
racquet  teams,  and  Katz's 
leadership  abilities  have  been 
lauded  on  many  occasions  by  her 
Coach  Sean  Sloane. 

Basketball  players  Andy 
Straka,  Joe  Flaherty  and  Bill 
Lohrer  leave  after  an  exciting, 
but  sometimes  frustrating 
season.  All  three  are  given  the 
highest  praise  by  Coach  Curt 
Tong.  I  enjoyed  watching  them 
play  in  their  final  year  a  great 
deal. 

In  swimming,  what  can  one  say 
about  Karon  Walker  that  she 
already  hasn't  said  about 
herself.'  (Joking,  K.W.)  She's  an 
amazing  athlete.  Her  swimming 
records  speak  for  themselves, 
and  her  great  abilily  to  lead  a 
young  team  lo  a  New  England 
title  is  remarkable.  Good  luck  in 
swimming  the  Thames. 

Skier  Roger  Prevot  and  hockey 
players  Mike  Moulton,  Jim 
Rooney,  and  Brooks  Tanner 
helped  make  the  winter  a  little  bit 
more  exciting  with  their  cold- 
weather  exploits.  Tanner  also 
captained  the  tennis  team  this 
spring. 

In  women's  basketball  co- 
captains  Monica  Grady  and 
Jeanne  Weeks  were  the 
backcourt    stabilizing    influence 


next  year. 

The  men's  swimmers  will  have 
to  plug  up  a  few  leaks  next  year 
with  the  loss  of  two  vital  team 
members.  Backs! roker  Rich 
Weiss  and  freestyler  Steve  Alpert 
both  got  in  their  last  kicks  during 
this  year's  impressive  season,  as 
did  Dave  Amiicke.  SquasherChip 
Lindquist  also  made  this  winter  a 
successful  (me  in  his  last  year. 

Three  seniors  cm  the  baseball 
team  have  already  been 
mentioned     for    proficiency    in 


other  sports.  Walter,  Flaherty, 
and  Spound  play  in  the  last  game 
today  as  do  pitchers  Jack  Carey 
and  Tad  Seder. 

In  girls'  lacrosse  and  field 
hockey  senior  Laurie  Ingersoll 
has  been  a  standout.  She  has  been 
named  lo  numerous  post-season 
All-Star  teams  and  has  gained 
her  share  of  awards  for  four 
years  of  fine  play.  Men's  lacrosse 
is  losing,  among  others, 
Nuzzolesc  and  John  Glynn. 

Finally,  four  members  of  the 
men's  varsity  eight  boat  are 
leaving.  They  areJNick  Lefferts, 
Sloane  Graff,  Mark  Homnack, 
and  Steve  Leaf,  as  well  as 
Coxswain  Molly  Burchell. 

To  all  the  senior  athletes  who 
have  made  their  mark  on 
Williams  sports  a  hearty 
congratulations  and  thanks  for 
giving  me  something  to  Ephuse 
about.  To  the  underclassmen,  see 
you  next  year. 
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490  earn  degrees;  3  seniors  speak 


The  College  ;iwa'-ded  490  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1980  this  morning  in 
Williams'  191st  Commencement 
exercise  on  Stetson  lawn. 

Eighl  students  who  completed  the 
two-year  Master  of  Arts  program  in 
art     history     received     degrees. 


Keith  Griffin  addressed  the  serious 
at  Sunday's  commencement. 


Twenty  one  students  of  the  Center 
for  Developmental  Economics  were 
also  awarded  degrees. 

Curtis  McMullen,  who  led  the 
Class  of  1980  and  graduated  with 
highest  honors  in  mathematics, 
delivered  the  valedictory  address.  A 
memher  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  alter  his 
junior  year  and  one  of  eight  seniors 
to  graduate  summa  cum  laude, 
McMullen  also  writes  poetry  and 
makes  films. 

"Fellow  classmates,"  McMullen 
began,  "perhaps  after  all  we  were 
meant  to  meet  .  .  ."  His  speech  was 
entitled  "Anii-Physics." 

Elected  class  speaker  Steve 
Rebarber  addressed  the  audience 
with  a  speech  entitled,  "You  Can't 
Get  There  From  Here,"  which 
celebrated  the  different  kinds  of 
"healthy  confusion"  a  student  meets 
at  Williams.  "In  being  confused  I 
was  not  only  in  good  company," 
Rebarber  said,  "but  I  think  in  the 
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very  best  of  company." 

The  51  seniors  who  qualified  for 
membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
the  end  of  their  junior  year  elected 
Steven  Kruger  as  that  organization's 
speaker.  His  speech,  "The 
Whiteness  of  the  Whale,"  explored 
the  way  in  which  we  order  our  lives 
in  patterns,  and  the  need  to 
remember  that  these  patterns  "do 
not  necessarily  provide  us  with 
personal  access  to  any  sort  of 
absolute  truth. 

"In  losing  old  routines  and  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  whiteness 
of  the  world  which  lurks  beneath  our 
self-created  patterns  of  living,"  he, 
said,  "we  can  perhaps  learn  to 
accept  the  integrity  of  other  people's 
ways  of  responding  to  the  world;  we 
can  perhaps  learn  to  sec  more 
clearly,  and  wilh  less  arrogance,  the 
nature  of  the  life  we  lead,  the  nature 
of  our  attempts  to  put  color,  patlern, 
order  into  our  world." 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  grew  to  126  as  75 
additional  seniors  qualified  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  College  awarded  116  degrees 
with  the  cum  laude  distinction,  given 
to  seniors  wilh  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  9.0  to  9.74.  Forty 
nine  seniors  won  the  magna  cum 
laude  distinction,  for  which  there  is 
a  9.75  to  10.49  requirement.  Eight 
seniors  had  a  10.5  average  and 
graduated  sunima  cum  laude. 

Of  the  87  candidates  for  honors  in 


their  major,  32  received  highest 
honors,  and  56  claimed  honors.  The 
graduating  class  consisted  of  288 
men  and  202  women. 

Keith  Broadwell  Griffin,  a  1960 
Williams  graduate  and  president  of 
Magdalen  College  of  Oxford 
University,  addressed  the  seniors. 
Griffin,  one  of  the  world's 
preeminent  development 
economists,  has  directed  programs 
to  aid  the  rural  poor  in  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

On  Saturday  aflernoon  Dr.  Helen 
M.  Caldicoll  spoke  to  the  senior  al 
the  Baccalaureate  ceremony. 
Caldicott,  an  Australian,  has  done 
influential  research  in  leh  fields  of 
nutrition,  pediatrics  and  cystic 
fibrosi.s.  She  is  nowdevoling  most  of 
her  time  to  stopping  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 


Helen     Caldicott    was    the     Bac- 
calaureate speaker. 


Perry  shocks  crowd 


by  Briaji  Gradle 

Scott  Perry,  a  1976  Williams 
graduate  who  now  plays  for  the  San 
Francisco  '49ers,  gave  his  audience 
a  shocking  inside  view  of  the  world 
of  professional  football  al  Ihe  Purple 
Key  Award  Ceremony  May  19lh. 

In  his  speech,  "The  Business  of 
Pro  Football,"  Perry  discussed  his 
first  four  seasons  in  the  NFL  wilh 
the  Cincinnati  Bengals,  and  his 
growing  disillusionment  with  the 
team.  The  Bengals  recently  traded 
Perry  to  the  San  Francisco  '49ers  as 
a  result  of  his  public  criticism  of  Ihe 
club. 

In  high  school  and  al  Williams, 
Perry  said,  he  had  always  played 
football  wilh  a  team  concept :  "You 
get  glory  for  being  part  of  the  group. 
Sacrifice,  camaraderie  and  working 
together  should  be  the  components 
of  the  game."  Perry  added  that  he 
came  to  the  Bengals  full  of  that 
eager  team  spirit,  willing  to  "kill 
myself  to  make  the  team." 

His  disillusionment  began  early, 
when   he  met    many  of  the   other 


rookies.  Most  were  from  big  time 
loolball  schools  like  Ohio  Slate, 
U.C.L.A.  imd  Alabama.  Perry  said 
he  was  surprised  Ihat  there  was  nol 
a  bigger dilfcrence  in  talent  between 
himself  and  Ihe  "superstars"  from 
the  big  schools.  Ho  was  also 
surprised  by  another  thing— the 
money.  Many  players  lold  Perry 
thai  the  Salurday  of  a  college  game 
they  would  pick  up  $.50-$100  from 
grateful  alums.  These  players  were 
banking  on  pro  football  for  a  living 
and  about  65  percent  did  mil 
graduate  from  college. 

But  neither  the  superstars  nor 
Perry  really  knew  how  the  business 
of  the  N.F.L.  worked.  They  just 
wanted  to  play  ball.  Eventually  all 
the  players  would  learn  better. 

The  first  thing  that  Perry  learned 
was  that  he  didn't  need  an  agent- 
according  to  the  Bengals'  General 
Manager.  Although  he  only  wanted  a 
three  year  contract,  he 
compromised  at  four  years  with  Ihe 
Bengals,  who  wanted  five.  Perry 
Continued  on  Page  12, 
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Seven  receive  honorary  degrees 


Williams  President  John  W. 
Chandler  awarded  honorary  degrees 
to  seven  people  at  the  191st  Wilhams 
Commencement  today.  The 
recipients,  who  come  from  several 
foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  reflected  a  broad  range  of 
achievements  in  art,  education, 
economics  and  diplomacy. 

Among  the  recipients  was 
Commencement  speaker  Keith 
Broadwell  Griffin,  a  1960  Williams 
graduate  and  president  of  Magdalen 


Jean  Sutherland  Boggs 


Helen  Frankenthaler 


Dr.  Q.  K.  J.  Masire 


R 


College  of  Oxford  University  in 
Enj^land.  He  received  a  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree.  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott, 
who  delivered  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  Saturday,  received  a  Doctor 
of  Science  degree. 

A  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  was 
awarded  to  art  historian,  Jean 
Sutherland  Boggs,  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  The 
distinguished  artist  Helen 
Frankenthaler  received  a  Doctor  of 
Fine  Arts  degree. 

Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  were 
awarded  to  Dr.  CJ.K.J.  Masire,  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic  of 
Botswana,  and  Soedjatmoko, 
Adviser  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indonesian  National  Development 
Planning  Agency  and  former 
Indonesian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Educator  Donald  Kennedy,  the 
Vice  President  and  Provost  of 
Stanford  University,  was  awarded  a 
Doctor  of  Science  degree. 

Griffin  is  considered  one  of  the 
world's  loremost  authorllies  in  the 
economic  problems  lacing  Third 
World  nations.  After  graduating 
from  Williams  in  1960,  he  studied  at 
Oxford  University  as  a  Marshall 
Scholar  and  was  subsequently 
elected  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  at 
Magdalen  (^)llege  in  economics. 
Last  year  he  received  the  distinction 
of  being  named  the  President  of 
Magdalen,  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
Americans  ever  named  presidenl  of 
an  Oxford  college. 

Caldicoll,  a  native  of  Australia, 
practiced  medicine  there  until  1966, 
when  she  became  a  Research  Fellow 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center  in  Boston,  where  she 
concent  I'ated  on  work  in  cystic 
fibrosis.  She  has  recently  announced 
her  decision  to  devote  virtually  all  of 
her  efforts  in  the  next  two  years  to 
stopping  Ihe  proliferation  of  nuclear 
arms.  She  is  Ihe  author  of  "Nuclear 
Madness— What  You  Can  Do   " 

Boggs  is  a  distinguished  teacher 
and  scholar,  who  last  year ,  was 
named  Ihe  Director  of  Ihe 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Prior 
to  that  she  wa>i  a  professor  of  art 
history  at  Harvard  University. 
Boggs  grew  up  in  Canada,  has 
served  as  the  Curator  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto  and  Ihe  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada, 
and    has    received    four    Canadian 
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medals  honoring  her  achievements 
including  the  Queen's  Silver  Jubilee 
Medal  in  1977.  She  has  close  ties  with 
Williams,  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Clark  Art  Institute, 
and  having  taught  as  the  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Visiting 
Professor  in  1970. 

Frankenthaler  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  American 
abstract  impressionism  during  the 
last  two  decades.  Her  paintings  and 
prints  have  been  shown  in  more  than 
200  exhibitions  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  She  has  recently  been  a 
guest  Artist-in-Residence  at 
Williams,  when  a  retrospective 
exhibition  of  her  prints  was  shown  at 
the  Clark  Art  Instilute.  The  exhibit 
is  now  on  tour  to  several  major  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

Masire,  Vice  President  and 
Minister  for  Finance  and 
Development  lor  the  Republic  of 
Botswana,  is  also  a  f((unding 
member  of  the  Botswana 
Democratic  Party.  Masire  has  been 
active  in  the  development  of 
Botswana  for  more  than  20  years. 

Masire's  early  career  included 
both  farming  and  journalism.  As  a 
journalist  he  wrote  for,  and  later 
became  director  of,  "African 
Echo." 

Soedjatmoko,  an  expert  on 
International  politics,  culture,  and 
social  and  economic  development, 
began  his  public  career  as  editor  of 
"Hcl  In/.ichI,"  the  Dutch  Language 
weekly  of  the  Indonesian  Ministry  of 
Inlorniation.  In  1947  he  was  named 
to  the  Indonesian  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council, 
and  ill  1966,  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
Indonesian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Stales.  Soedjatmoko  has 
served  in  his  present  capacity,  as 
adviser  to  the  Chairman  for  ihv 
Indonesian    National    Development 


Planning  Agency,  since  1971. 

Kennedy  was  appointed  Vice 
President  and  Provost  of  Stanford 
University  in  1979,  after  having 
served  as  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  since 
April,  1977.  In  1976,  Kennedy  was  a 
senior  consultant  to  the  then  new 
Office  of  Science  and  Technological 
Policy.  He  also  served  on  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  Committee  on 
Health  Research  Policy.  In  1976,  he 
received  Ihe  Dinkelspiel  Award,  the 
University's  highest  honor  for 
outstanding  service  to 

undergraduate  education'. 


Donald  Kennedy 


Cornell  Law  School 

Undergraduate  Prdaw  Program 

June  9  to  July  22, 1980 


A  dennanding  six-week  program 
for  college  students  who  want 
to  learn  what  law  school  is  like. 


For  further  information  write  to 

Prof.  E.  F.  Roberts,  Cornell  Law  School 

31 4B  Myron  Taylor  Hall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853 
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Catching 
Up 


by  Camroii  Kuelthau  and 
David  Furlow 

II  seemed  like  I  was  behind  from 
the  very  first  day.  Most  sensible 
freshmen  had  been  through  the 
airport  hours  ago.  Ever  tried  to 
hitcli-hike  with  a  trunk,  a  backpack, 
two  suitcases,  and  a  pair  of  skis?  I 
caught  a  ride  with  a  prospective 
Ephwoman,  visiting  Williams  on  her 
way  back  to  prep  school.  We  arrived 
at  the  College  but  couldn't  locate  my 
dorm,  — Payer wea t her?  The 
prospective  student,  who  appeared 
to  know  more  about  this  place  than  I 
did,  finally  found  it. 

My  entrymates  were  already 
down  at  the  freshmen  dinner,  my 
room  was  locked,  B&G  was  closed.  I 
left  my  luggage  in  the  hall  and  went 
down  to  the  hockey  rink  to  search 
out  my  entry.  They  were  all  seated 
together,  everyone  already  knew 
everyone  else's  name.  What  the  hell 
was  the  matter  with  me  showing  up 
so  late? 

It  took  me  two  years  to  catch  up 
...  or  rather  to  realize  that 
everyone  else  was  as  far  Iwhind  as  I 
was.  And  now  I  am  leaving.  1  have 
many  regrets,  for  it  seems  that  no 
sooner  had  I  finally  discovered  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  student,  than  it  was 
lime  to  graduate.  It  is  hard  lo  leave 
when  there  is  so  much  left  to  learn. 
You  might  say  that  my  experience, 
my  awakening,  proves  the  success 
of  Williams  College.  Yet  this  is  not 
entirely  true.  If  success  is  defined 
only  in  comparative  terms,  Williams 
is  clearly  ahead  of  many  schools. 
But  if  success  is  defined  in  terms  of 
what  is  possible  given  the  available 
potential,  Williams  does  not  fare  so 
well. 

Students  here  are  gifted,  the 
cream  of  the  crop,  we  work  hard  and 
are  highly  motivated.  But  in  what 
direction  are  our  work  and 
motivation  taking  us?  How  many  of 
us  lake  the  time  to  not  simply  do  an 
assignment,  but  to  gel  at  what  lies 
behind  it?  How  many  of  us  bring 
newfound  knowledge  out  of  the 
classroom  and  apply  it  in  our 
everyday  lives?  As  I  look  around  I 
see  an  academic,  but  not  a  terribly 
intellectual,  environment.  I  see 
tasks  being  completed,  but  I  do  not 
see  independent  initiative  .  .  . 
why?  One  reason  is  that  there 
simply  is  not  enough  time.  We  have 
so  much  to  do  that  we  end  up  feeling 
it  is  enough  to  ask  ourselves  to  finish 


what  is  asked  of  us. 

This  decline  of  independence  and 
inlellectualism  is  tragic.  Education 
is  becoming  what  you  can  gel  done 
instead  of  what  you  can  learn. 
Williams  could  do  more  towards 
promoting  independence  in  the 
learning  process.  And  it  could  also 
do  more  towards  requiring  serious 
reflection  about  our  own  goals  and 
the  goals  of  our  society.  In 
attempting  this  it  would  be  helpful  to 
give  syllabi  a  dose  of  realism  in 
order  lo  allow  the  opportunity,  boln 
in  and  outside  the  classroom,  to 
devote  proper  lime  lo  more  of  Ihe 
material. 

From  the  moment  we  entered 
Williams  we  have  been  shown  what 
is  expected  of  us.  Did  you  feel 
insecure  as  a  freshperson?  Did  Ihe 
quad  seem  like  the  place  to  be? 
( How  come  you  weren'l  there?  )  How 
much  alcohol  could  you  consume? 
(What  is  it  you  don't  like  to  drink?  ) 
Upperclassmen  stole  all  the  women. 


Ihe  new  graduate  schools.  Given  the 
visibilily  and  convenience  of  OCC, 
and  Ihe  confusion  of  senior  year,  il  is 
no  wonder  that  large  numbers  of 
students  participate  in  the  interview 
process,  (over  half  the  class  this 
year.)  Vet  with  upwards  of  80 
percent  of  Ihe  recruiting 
organizations  represent  ing 
business,  OCC  can  hardly  be  said  to 
offer  a  balanced  set  of  alternatives. 

II  is  this  failure  to  offer  a  balanced 
set  of  alternatives  which  marks  the 
Williams  experience.  We  are 
challenged  to  fit  in,  but  not  to 
question  whal  we  are  and  what  we 
believe  in.  Cerlaiidy  Ihe 
opportunities  are  here,  but  Ihey  lie 
beneath  Ihe  surface  and  are  difficult 
to  locate.  Too  many  of  us  are 
avoiding  Ihe  freedom  upon  which 
our  society  is  based  because  of  llie 
action  and  self-definition  il  requires. 
Even  here  in  our  own  ivory  lower,  or 
maybe  it's  especially  here,  we  are 
living  scared.   Real  freedom,  be  il 


We  are  challenged  to  fit  in,  but  not  to 
question  what  we  are  and  what  we 
believe  in. 


or  made  fools  of  themselves  trying. 
Everyone  hurried  lo  fit  in  faster  and 
more  snugly  than  everyone  else.  The 
nearest  available  role  models,  and 
the  factors  most  responsilile  for  the 
personality  of  any  given  freshmen 
class,  were  the  JA's.  (Bui  whal  if 
you  didn't  want  lo  be  like  them?)  In 
short,  the  College  channels  the 
insecurity  of  its  incoming  classes  in 
a  manner  which  does  not  encourage 
individual  development,  but  lends 
instead  to  reproduce  a  social 
hierarchy  which  subordinates 
intellectual  activity  to  social  and 
academic  mechanics. 

If  we  enter  with  one  insecurity,  we 
leave  with  another,  the  future.  As  a 
result  students  are  turning  towards 
vocalionalism,  and  away  from  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  education. 
Course  selection  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  concern 
for  what  will  be  "useful"  in  Ihe 
afterlife  of  the  real  world.  There  is 
comparlmentalization  and  isolation 
of  disciplines,  thus  permitting  no 
overarching  educational  synthesis. 
The  inlerconnecledness  of  a  wide 
range  of  principles  and  experiences 
is  no  longer  a  mainstream 
educational  objective. 

Through  Ihe  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  (OCC)  Ihe  College  caters 
lo  this  desire,  this  need  for  a  secure 
future.  So  many  students  go  into 
business  that  banks  have  become 


educational      or      personal,       is 
perceived  as  too  costly. 

There  are  positive  things  going  on 
here  as  well.  The  freshmen  situation 
has  been  improved  considerably 
through  the  hiiMh  and  continued 
existence  (Tf  the  Williams 
Organization  for  Outdoor  Living  for 
Freshmen.  Sludenls  have  helped  to 
bi-eak  down  the  harriers  between  Ihe 
town  and  college  communities 
through  parlicipalion  in  Ihe  Lehman 
Service  Council  and  the 
Williamstown  Food  Coop.  Students 
have  pushed  the  administration  lo 
consider  allernatives;  witness  Ihe 
fact  that  the  College  may  someday 
use  a  windmill  on  Berlin  Pass  as  an 
energy  source.  Some  students  have 
used  the  Winter  Study  period  to  ils 
full  advantage  instead  of  as  a  time 
for  social  release.  And  there  are 
professors  who  have  the  flexibility  to 
allow  and  cultivate  real 
independence  and  creativity  in  Ihe 
learning  experience. 

But  too  oflen  it  is  hit  or  miss. 
Sludenls  do  not  have  enough  power 
to  significantly  influence  Ihe 
College.  The  College  Council  can  do 
little  beyond  parcelling  out  student 
money.  It  does  represent  studeni 
opinion  lo  Ihe  administration,  but 
until  it  is  given  more  in  Ihe  way  of 
visible  concrete  power  it  will  not 
attract  Ihe  student  interest  il  needs 
to  be  effective.  Students  have  only 


blind  input  (through  course 
evalualion  questionnaires)  into  Ihe 
tenure  process,  we  have  minority 
membership  on  Ihe  Winter  Study 
Commit  lee,  and  no  memlx>rship  al 
all  on  the  Conmiitlee  on  Academic 
Standing,  all  vital  studeni  interests. 
And  Ihe  real  campus  power,  Ihe 
trustees,  only  visits  four  limes  a 
year  and  even  then  is  not  accessible 
to  students. 

Why  not  create  some  sort  of  forum 
for  di.scussion  once  or  twice  a  year, 
whereby  a  panel  of  trustees  listens 
lo  and  answers  student  concerns  and 
queslions?  Until  Ihe  isolation  of  the 
trustees  is  eased,  and  students  are 
given  more  power,  Ihe  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with,  and  non- 
participation  in,  student 
government  is  unlikely  lo  chattge. 

Sludenls  al  Williams  need  lo  step 
back  and  take  a  good  hard  look  al 
the  carrot  which  is  dangled  in  froni 
of  us  for  four  years.  We  need  lo 
decide  if  we  want  our  priorities  lo 
mirror  lho.se  of  an  inslilution  so 
coniniilled  lo  the  status  quo.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
really  want  our  incoming  students 
isolated  so  that  I  heir  upperclass 
contacts  are  primarily  with 
carefully  selected  JA's.  (Sludenls  do 
select  Ihe  JA's,  never  mind  thai 
most  of  Ihe  students  are  former 
JA's.)  Shouldn't  we  let  Ihe  new 
sludenls  know  that  there  are  other 
alternatives,  Ihal  il  is  possible  lo  be 
different  and  still  survive? 

We  need  lo  ask  ourselves  if  Ihe 
vocalionalism  and  disciplinary 
comparlmenlalizalion,  which  arc 
growing  every  year,  an-  necessary 
or  heallhy.  Are  we  in  favor  of  our 
educational,  and  personal, 
directions?  Is  our  need  for  security, 
be  il  social  or  financial,  really  worlh 
the  sacrifice  of  crealivity  and 
freedom  which  il  requires? 

P'inally,  and  above  all,  we  need  lo 
re-eslablish  serious  inlellectual 
activity,  as  opposed  to  routine 
acadendc  task  completion,  as  Ihe 
primary  educalional  objective 
Students  should  have  time  for 
independent  learning  and  initiative. 
If  this  caimot  hapixm  here  where  can 
il  happen?  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  awaken  and  explore 
bchire  il  is  loo  late.  Because  il  is 
allogelher  loo  soon,  that  il  is  too  late. 

For  lour  years  I  have  siruggled  to 
become  a  student  at  Williams 
College.  I  have  a  deep  appreciation 
for  what  I  have  learned  here.  But  I 
am  leaving  with  more  questions 
than  1  had  when  I  arrived.  And  yet, 
thai  is  as  il  should  be.  All  of  us 
should  be  asking  more  questions,  of 
ourselves,  and  of  Williams.  Asking 
more  because  we,  students, 
professors,  and  administration,  can 
give  more. 
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Williams' 
traditions 

l)vBail.l.IVIitclu'll 

Three  Impressions  of  Williams: 

1.  As  a  high  school  senior,  I 
visited  Williams  during  Winter 
Study.  II  was  a  cold,  hitter  day :  grey 
skies,  six  inches  of  new  snow.  There 
was  a  long  hus  ride,  an  interview, 
and  a  tour.  Out  of  the  whirl  of 
information  and  impressions,  only 
one  memory  has  remained  clear. 
Walking  along  Koute  2  lowai'ds  the 
Congregational  Church,  the  tour 
guide  spoke  of  the  "things  to  do"  on 
semester  weekends.  I  asked,  "What 
do  you  do  on  weekday  nights  when 
you  haven't  any  work  to  do'.'"  She 
replied,  "That  never  hapix'ns." 

2.  On  the  first  day  of  school,  we 
were  introduced  to  a  fine  old 
tradition— the  opening  diiuier  at  the 
hockey  I'ink.  My  suileniales  and  I 
went  to  our  separate  bedrooms  lo 
dress  h)r  the  occasion.  I  donned 
some  plaid  panis  aiul  a  beige  sports 
coal.  As  I  re-entei-ed  the  living  room 
to  icjoin  my  suitemales,  my  eyes 
bugged  out  and  my  heart  sank.  One, 
two.  three  young  men  in  grey 
flannels,  blue  blazers,  and  penny 
loafers.  Was  there  a  secret  dress 
code  written  in  white  ink'.'  Keliel 
came  when  I  saw  the  rest  of  the 
entry  had  a  greater  variety  of  dress. 
But  in  preparing  to  atlend  Ibal 
opening  dinner,  I  learned  an 
important  lesson:  there  is,  at  limes, 
a  "Williams  Way." 

:).  In  Februai'v  of  tins  year,  the 
senior  class  went  through  a  sudden 
Iranslormation.  These  nol-so-long- 
ago-freshman  became  soon-to-be- 
graduates,  as  they  clicked  into,  and 
became  obsessed  by,  the  "future."  I 
did  this  myself.  "Inlervievving," 
"offers,"  and  "lioof  sheets"  were 
the  passwords.  It  was  as  if  the  cla.ss 
as  a  group  had  decided  it  was 
finished  with  childishness  and  I'cady 
to  start  buckling  down  lo  the 
grownup  world  of  "serious  financial 
success." 

The  awkwardness,  distractions 
and  detachments  have  largely 
disappeared  in  recent  weeks.  The 
orientalion  at  graduation  is  towards 
the  pasl.  We  reminisce  about  fun 
times,  and  tend  to  write  off  such 
horrible  memories  as  cnd-of-t he- 
semester  all-nighlers  and  stomach 
pains  from  too  much  coffee.  We 
concentrate  on  the  parlies,  the 
friendships,  the  best  teachers  and 
the  smallest  classes,  and  the 
craziest  pranks.  (I  look  a  3  a.m. 
swim  in  the  Muir  Pool  last  nighl  to 
get  mo  in  the  mood  to  write  this 
piece.)  I  suppose  it  is  alright  lo 
concenlrate  on  those  things  that 
seem  to  "define"  Williams, 


I  like  lo  think  back  on  the 
wonderful  and  imaginative  ways 
that  Williams  students  have 
developed  through  the  years  to 
entertain  themselves  on  an  isolated 
campus.  In  rural  New  England, 
there's  not  much  lo  do  unless  there's 
some  snow  for  skiing  (not  often  Ihe 
case  in  recent  years)  or  if  you're 
heavily  into  cow-tipping.  Many  of 
these  entertainments  have  become 
traditions:  a  marching  band  (for  PE 
credit!),  trivia  contests.  Winter 
Carnival,  guest  meals,  Tuesday 
Nighl  Pub  Club,  Ihe  Freshman 
Speaking  ContesI,  Purple  Key  night, 

Traditions  become 
barriers  if  we 
assume  that  the 
established  way  is 
better,  just  because 
it's  established. 

the  Tubs,  scoping  the  freshman  face 
book,  climbing  Pine  Cobble  or 
covering  the  campus  with  a  game  of 
frisbee  golf.  And,  of  course, 
competitive  sports.  These  aclivities 
are  popuiar,  hut  mostly  with  the 
"mainstream"  There  arc  other 
more  iridi\i(lual  traditions,  such  as 
ofl-canipus  pot-lucks  and  Ultimate 
Krisbee  face  painting. 

II  is  a  challenge  to  try  lo  sum  up 
all  these  traditions  and  experiences 
at  Williams,  lo  catch  them  in  a 
phrase.  I  feel  a  special'need  to  do  so, 
having  last  year  received  an  award 
as  the  student  who  "hesi  represents 
Ihe  traditions  of  Williams."  The  only 
traditions  I  can  think  of  thai  I 
represent  are  all-nighters,  paper 
extensions,  and  over-involvement  in 
"activities."  An  old  phrase  meant  to 
sum  up  Williams  was  "basehall  and 
free  trade."  (Ask  your  local 
Williamsiana  freak  for  an 
explanation.)  Thai  one  has  died  out, 
but  "Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log"  has 
persevered.  We  can  try  to  find  other 
phrases  that  attempt  to  sum  it  up  as 
well.  For  example,  a  Winter  Study 
limo  update  of  the  old  addage  might 
l)e  "Anthony  Hopkins  and  The  Log". 
Mow  about  "liain  in  Springtime'".' 
Or  possibly,  "Rain  in  Autumn'".' 
"Hain  on  Ihe  Day  before  Winter 
Carnival'".'  "Pre-Banking  Prep'".' 
Our  sunuiiations  need  not  focus  on 
these  cute  and  climatic  images. 
Looking  at  other  asfjccts  of  the 
school,  we  might  call  it  "Kich  Kid's 
Clut)",  "Paternalism  Prep",  or 
"Manners  before  Sincerity". 

We  think  hack  on  the  social 
traditions,  on  the  gatherings  and  fun 
limes.  But  in  an  our  efforts  to  get 
along  with  the  entry,  did  we 
sometimes  stress  those  qualities  we 
shared  in  common  at  Ihe  expense  of 
our  most  distinctive  trails'.'  While  we 


overcame  most  of  Ihe  early  unease 
after  setting  in,  and  learned  more 
about  being  ourselves, some  subtle 
lessons  were  learned.  Because  of  the 
ways  in  which  Williams  structures 
our  inleractions  with  one  another 
and  with  Ihe  school,  we  learn 
adept ness  and  ease  only  with 
particular  modes  of  organization. 
Why  are  so  many  individuals,  of 
diverse  geographical  backgrounds, 
talents  and  majors,  heading  lo  New 
York's  financial  community'?  Is  that 
Ihe  place  we  most  need  leaders,  or 
have  Ihe  traditions  of  Williams 
helped  train  us  to  enjoy  the  structure 
and  rewards  of  a  corporate  reality'' 

There's  a  funny  twist  about 
Williams.  It's  relatively  easy  to  bend 
the  rules.  Wecan  turn  in  papers  late, 
create  independent  studies,  or  even 
a  contract  major  if  we  work  at  it. 
You  can  sometimes  talk  your  way 
out  ol  library  fines  or  traffic  tickets. 
Of  course,  it  (fe|X'nds  who  you  aie  in 
(lelei'mining  whether  you  are 
actually  successful  at  these 
ventures.  But  there  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  you  should't  challenge  the 
tradition  or  pi'inciples  thai  stand 
Ix'hmd  the  rules.  It's  alright  to 
discuss  views  on  apartheid  with 
administration  or  trustees,  hut  not  to 
undermine  the  "process"  with  a  sit- 
in  o|-  hunger  strike.  This  is  what  I 
meant  b\  "manners  before 
sincerity."  From  early  in  freshman 


year,  I  had  the  feeling  that  it  was 
okay  lo  express  your  opinicms, 
granted  that  you  did  it  with  a  smile 
and  you  agreed  lo  accept  Ihe  other 
person's  position  as  equally  valid.  In 
many  courses,  Ihe  impression  given 
is  thai  explication  is  more  important 
than  implication.  That  is,  to 
accurately  portray  an  author's 
position  is  valued  more  highly  than 
attempts  lo  evaluate  il.  In  my 
opinion,  the  first  should  be  only  the 
prerequisite  for  the  second. 

Traciitions  make  things  easy,  if 
you  conform  to  them.  Just  as  grade- 
school  uniforms  can  save  parents 
Ihe  worries  of  deciding  how  lo  dress 
their  children,  social  conventions 
can  save  us  the  discomfort  of 
conflicting  styles.  But  in  accepting 
them,  we  give  up  some  of  our 
uniqueness  and  individuality. 

Tiadilions  become  barriers  if  we 
assume  that  the  established  way  is 
belter,  just  because  it's  established. 
I  worry  when  Williams  as  a  school, 
or  the  students  or  faculty,  as 
individual's  instinctively  tighten 
rather  than  turn  in  response  lo  new 
challenges.  Some  traditions  keep  us 
fi'om  lookingat  problems  creatively, 
because  we  can  always  fall  back  on 
the  old  way  of  doing  things.  With  Ihe 
pace  at  which  the  world  is  now 
changing,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
change  traditions  that  keep  us  from 
adapting  to  the  new  needs  of  leaders. 


Cornell  Summers 
Work  For  You 


Plan  your  educational  investment  wiseiv- 
Cornell  University  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
summer  courses  and  special  programs  u/lth 
tuition  at  $110  per  credit  or  less.  By  ac- 
celerating your  degree  program,  you  can 
probably  reduce  the  cost  of  your  education 
significantly. 

Besides,  where  else  can  you  polish)  your 
writing  skills  and  learn  to  use  a  computer  or 
be  in  an  undergraduate  prelaw  program  and 
take  a  course  in  conceptual  drawing?  Where 
else  can  you  be  in  the  company  of  so  diverse 
a  group  of  faculty  and  students  in  such  a 
uniquely  attractive  setting 
of  hills,  lakes,  gorges,  and 
waterfalls? 


-^unin 


Interested?  Write  or  call  for 
an  Announcement  today. 

Cornell  University  Summer 
Session,  1 1 1  Day  Hall 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853 
Phone  607/  256-4987 
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compiled  by  Karon  Walker 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  best  of 
times,  but  neither  was  it  the  worst.  It 
was,  however,  a  year  which 
witnessed  tlie  demise  ot  many 
Mngering  College  traditions  and  the 
birth  of  new  ones. 

There  were  some  firsts;  there 
were  some  lasts.  A  new  Director  of 
Security  took  over,  bringing  some 
new  officers  and  some  new  policies. 
A  new  tradition  (Alpha  Pizza  Phi) 
began  at  the  Log.  New  endowments 
for  minority  studies  were  born.  The 
Williams  Inn  closed,  but  opened 
again  under  new  management. 
Large  concerts  died  and  then  were 
buried,  but  then  were  resurrected. 
Gargoyle  appeared  to  die,  but  may 
not  quite  be  dead  yet. 

SKHTEMBKK 

An  oversize  freshman  class  and 
unexpectedly  large  numbers  of 
returning  upperclassmen  relegated 
eight  sophomores  and  juniors  to  the 
Thompson  Infirmary  for  housing 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
semester. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York 
addressed  the  student  body  in 
Convocation  exercises.  He  spoke  of 
SALT  and  the  United  States' 
involvement  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Returning  Williams  students  were 
introduced  to  new  Director  of 
Security  Ransom  Jenks,  who  had 
taken  over  the  department  in  Jun^ 
but  who  promised  in  September  to 
beef  up  the  College  Security  force 
and  make  campus  parking  easier  for 
students  with  cars.  He  managed 
both  before  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

A  new  institution  and  tradition 
was  established  at  the  Log.  Alpha 
Pizza    Phi,    run    by    senior    Mike 


Behrman  and  other  frustrated 
Italians,  soon  sent  the  well- 
lubricated  Constantine  pizza  empire 
sliding. 

The  Itecord  announced  late  in  the 
month  that  college-wide  grade  point 
averages  had  dropped  during  the 
previous  spring.  Dean  O'Connor,  the 
article  remarked,  was  not  unhappy. 
He  would  be  even  more  encouraged 
by  the  continuing  downward  trend 
through  the  fall  semester  and  by 
some  unexpected  support  from  a 
group  called  the  Williams  Grade 
Point  Aclivisits. 

Senior  Dana  Mulvaney  touched  off 
the  first  major  controversy  to  find 
itself  in  the  pages  of  the  Kocord  with 
an  innocent  letter  denouncing  the 
formation  of  cliques. 
Correspondence  raged  for  two 
months,  but  only  among  a  small, 
elite  group  of  students. 

(R'TOBEK 

The  Trustees  arrived  for  the  first 
of  their  four  meetings  on  campus. 
The  Black  Student  Union  presented 
the  Board  with  a  cogent  list  of 
proposals  for  furthering  relations 
among  all  students  and 
administrators  on  campus;  the 
Trustees  "opened  communications" 
but  made  no  resolutions.  The 
Williams  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
also  presented  a  proposal  calling  for 
phased  divestiture  of  stocks  in 
companies  involved  in  South  Africa. 
The  Trustees  denied  it.  The  Board 
did,  however,  command  an 
architectural  firm  to  produce  plans 
for  the  proposed  new  art  complex. 

An  anonymous  donor  gave  $100,000 
to  begin  an  endowment  for  a  black 
scholar  chair  at  Williams. 

The  new  constitution's  first  Town 
Meeting  took  place  in  Brooks- 
Rogers,  where  barely  eighty  people 


gathered  to  discuss  divestiture. 

College  CounciJ  embarked  upon 
investigations  of  a  co-op  book  store, 
the  centrex  phone  system  and  the 
increased  room  key  deposit.  The 
first  of  many  letters  condemning 
condoning,  etc.  deerhunting  in 
Hopkins  P'orest  appeared  in  the 
Record  and  a  proposal  eventually 
went  to  the  Council,  where  it  was 
shot  down. 

The  New  Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage  presented  the  first— and  what 
many  expected  to  be  the  last— major 
concert  of  the  year,  playing  to  a 
"disappointingly   small   audience." 

Dean  Roosenraad  was  appointed 
to  take  over  as  Dean  of  the  College 
when  O'Connor  went  on  sabatlical  in 
the  following  year.  Roosenraad 
preferred  to  avoid  the  word  "sub." 
In  a  related  development,  Diau's 
Deli  was  renovated. 

NOVK1V1BKK 

A  Kei-oi-d  investigation  revealed 
that  Music  gave  the  highest  grades, 
on  the  average,  of  any  department  in 
the  College.  Geology,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  lowest,  averaging  7.6.'j4n 
all  of  its  courses. 

F"or  a  short  time  this  month, 
Gargoyle  attempted  to  rouse  itself 
from  its  unproductive  reverie  and 
take  an  active  part  in  campus 
issues.  The  group  publically  opposed 
the  graduation  speaker  selection 
process  and  some  members  helped 
Ic  produce  a  special  Record 
reevaluating  Winter  Study.  Thus 
exhausted  by  its  efforts.  Gargoyle 
languished  until  May  when  its 
members  decided  to  leave  its  future 
in  the  hands  of  next  year's  seniors. 

The  Calendar  and  Scheduling 
Committee  made  an  unpopular 
proposal  to  change  next  year's 
calendar  by  cutting  reading  period 
down,  scheduling  three  exams  each 
day,  reducing  the  length  of  Winter 
Study  and  moving  graduation  ahead 
by  a  week.  The  Kacully  voted 
against  it  after  some  heavy  student 
lobbying. 

Four  Williams  students  were 
arrested  and  booked  on  Wall  Street 
for  their  participation  in  an  antinuke 
rally  there.  Rumor  has  it,  however, 
that  they  were  really  visiting  their 
brokers. 

Concerts  were  not  quite  dead  yet. 
Jean-Luc  Ponly  played  to  a  rather 
small  crowd  at  Homecoming.  The 
demise  of  large-scale  concert 
undertakings  at  Williams  was 
assured,  however,  (or  so  we 
thought)  after  the  Council  voted 
once  and  for  all  to  end  them. 

In  its  flurry  of  activity  this  month, 
the  Council  responded   to  student 


demands  for  lx>tter  security  and 
protection  after  38  tires,  many  on 
student  vehicles,  were  slashed.  CC 
inflated  the  issue,  demanded  greater 
security,  and  another  investigation 
rolled  on. 

Of  greater  interest,  however,  was 
the  Town  Meeting  concerning  the 
role  of  athletics  in  a  Williams 
education.  Altera  panel  on  the  same 
subject  roused  tempers  of  both 
students  and  professors  alike,  two 
hundred  people  gathered  to  draw  up 
resolutions  on  athletic  cutbacks 
(none)  and  club  sporl  funding 
(more).  Enthused  by  this  vote  of 
support,  the  Cross  Country  team 
remained  undefeated  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  and  the  Kpli 
gi'idders  captured  the  Little  Three 
title  with  a  19-13  win  over  the 
Detectors  and  a  20-0  shutout  of  the 
Wesleyan  Cardinals. 

A  campus-wide  look  at  Winter 
Study  proved  that  both  professors 
and  upperclassmen  found  the 
Program  somewhat  disappointing 
because  It  lacked  sei'ious  academic 
conimitnxMil.  Both  parlies  like  the 
skiing,  though. 

DhXK.MBKH 

The  Williams  Inn  closed  suddenly 
but  opened  again  under  new 
management  within  a   lew   weeks. 

College  commit  lees  hastily 
summarized  their  first  semester's 
activities.  The  CUL  recommended 
and  then  proceeded  with  plans  (o 
close  Fort  Hoosac.  The  Committee 
on  Educational  Policy  considered 
the  pass-fail  option  in  College 
courses.  It  failed  to  come  up  with  an 
acceptable,  coherent  proposal. 

Several  members  of  tiie  College 
Council  resigned  fi'om  that  body  at 
its  final  meeting  of  the  year, 
claiming  that  they  were  frusti'ated 
with  its  lethargy  and  inipotence. 
Their  action  prompted  the  Council 
to  do  nothing  in  response. 

An  alun)ni  team,  the  Pros  from 
Dover,  won  the  trivia  contest  over  a 
disappointed  Magilla  Wick. 

JANUARY 

Williamstown  fairly  bui'st  at  the 
seams  with  excitement  when  the 
comely  star  of  "A  Change  of 
Seasons,"  Bo  Derek,  came  to  town 
for  the  filming  of  the  movie's  key 
scenes.  Hundreds  of  students 
became  "extras,"  ostensibly  for  the 
$35,  but  mainly  to  see  if  Bo  was 
indeed  a  perfect  "10"  (She  averaged 
"7"  among  Williams  men).  The 
College  became  the  focal  point  of 
local  news  media,  who  found  Derek 
as  interesting  as  Reza  Pahlevi. 
Filming  lasted  about  a  week,  enough 
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lime  for  1-shirt  magnate  Chuck 
Hirsch  to  sell  the  movie's  three  stars 
his  latest  catchwords.  Bouncy  Bo  did 
a  commercial  for  WCFM  (which 
reportedly  required  fourteen  lakes 
for  Bo  In  read  correctly)  and 
charmed  the  school  with  her 
innocent  compliments:  "I  think 
Williamsville  College  is  really  nice 
and  the  people  here  are  very  nice." 

William  F.  Buckly,  Jr.  condemned 
government  spending  and  the 
graduated  income  tax  in  a  speech 
for  a  crowd  which  proved  the  fact 
that  conservatism  at  Williams  is  not 
dead  yet,  Chip  Buckner's  graduation 
notwithstanding. 

Peter  Winn,  the  College's  first 
Marshall  Scholar  in  nine  years, 
joined  four  Watson  fellows,  a 
Danforlh  and  countless  other 
nationally  recognized  students  in 
Williams'  most  honored  senior  class 
perhaps  in  its  history. 
Announcement  of  Karon  Walker's 
well-deserved  Ilhodes  Scholarship, 
the  fii-st  in  lliirteen  years,  also  came 
in  January. 

The  Ijuce  Foundation  and  Edgar 
Bi'onfnian  both  donated  substantial 
sums  of  money  for  endowments  of 
Black  American  classes  and 
lectures  and  a  Judaic  Studies 
program,  respect  ively. 

The  fall  GPA  average  dropped  lo 
8.12,  a  substantial  decline  from  the 
8.:i2  of  the  semester  iH'fore.  Dean 
O'Connor  remarked  that  he  was 
"encouraged,"  although  it  was 
diflicull  to  understand  him  as  he 
performed  handsprings  Ihi'ough 
Hopkins  Hall. 

f^rolessor  of  Econoiiiics  Michael 
McPherson  was  granted  tenui-e  in 
the  Trustees'  second  visit  lo  the 
College. 

Poppa  Chailie  bought  Diau's  Deli. 
He  would  later  have  competition 
from  a  new  deli  down  Spring  Street, 
The  Overstuffed  Sandwich. 

KEBKl'AKY 

Two  hundred  students  attended 
the  first  anti-draft  rally  of  the 
Williams  Committee  lo  Oppose  the 
Draft. 

A  Town  Meeting  on  Food  Services 
attracted  a  grand  total  of  thirty 
people. 

John  Anderson  gave  a  brief  speech 
lo  about  1000  Williams  students 
during  his  jaunt  through 
Massachusetts  before  the  state 
primary.  Anderson  did  well.  The  two 
facts  may  not  be  unrelated. 

More  than  4500  applied  to  become 
members  of  the  class  of  1984,  a 
record  total. 

President  Chandler  was  away  on 
sabbatical    during    the    month    of 


February  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Oakley,  did  double  duly  for  almost 
six  weeks.  Nobody  noticed. 

The  College  Council  busied  itself 
with  thoughts  of  a  student  trustee. 

The  Women's  Squash  Team 
attained  a  numlx'r  five  nalicmal 
ranking  while  the  Women's 
Basketball  team  beat  Amherst,  59- 
28.  The  men,  however,  lost  to  the 
Jeffs,  49-44. 

MAKCII 

Perhaps  partially  in  response  to 
an  Outlook  in  the  Ketord,  but  more 
likely  in  response  to  growing 
problems  in  student-faculty  and 
faculty-administration  relations, 
faculty  salaries  were  raised  an 
amazing  13  percent  for  the 
upcoming  year.  Tuition  I<k)  rose, 
however,  by  $i:i:i0  locounterthis  and 
other  skyrocketing  prices. 

Darrell  McWhorler,  '81  and  Phil 
Sheridan,  '82  became  the  new 
president  and  vice  president  of  the 
College  Council  after  a  run-off  for 
the  president's  office. 

Both  Ihe  men's  and  women's  swim 
teams  captured  the  New  England 
Championships  and  then  went  on, 
with  Coach  of  the  Year  Carl 
Saniuelson,  t(j  outstanding  showings 
at  the  Division  III  National 
Championships.  The  women  took 
fifth  from  among  106  teams, 
clainniig  two  national  champion 
relays  and  an  individual  national 
champion  in  three  events.  l.,iz  Jex, 
'83,  who  did  well  despite  her  height. 
The  men  tied  for  fourth. 

\IM{II, 

Stu  Massad,  '80  and  Anita  Biooks, 
'81  staged  a  hunger  strike  lor  WAAC 
demands  in  Hopkins  Hall.  Massad 
and  Brooks  went  without  food  from 
Thursday  through  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  the  Trustees  agreed 
not  to  use  the  deposit  facilities  of 
banks  which  made  loans  lo  the  South 
African  government  and  promised 
to  consider  divesting  the  College  of 
its  Newmount  Mining  stock.  They 
rejected  a  proposal  lo  send  students 
to  an  IBM  shareholders  meeting  to 
read  a  statement. 

The  Committee  on  the  80's  made 
its  recommendations  to  the  College 
after  a  year  of  debate,  meetings  and 
consideration.  It  advised  cutting  the 
athletic  budget  by  some  $80,000,  Ihe 
Office  of  Career  Counseling  budget 
by  $65,000  and  similar  cuts  in  other 
student  services,  general 

administrative  services  and 
buildings  and  grounds.  It  also 
recommended  cutting  out  row  house 
dining.  Members  of  Perry-Bascom 
contemplated    the    now    proven 


hunger  strike  methixl  to  protest  the 
suggestion. 

Members  of  the  Williams 
Feminist  Alliance  and  other 
concerned  students  boycotted  the 
film  "Frat  House"  at  the  Images 
Theatre,  Francis  T,  Vincent,  '60, 
president  of  Columbia  Pictures, 
brought  his  film  "Kramer  vs, 
Kramer"  to  Williams  for  a  semi- 
private   screening   and    discussion. 

Freshman  inclusion  results 
satislied  the 86  percent  who  received 
either  their  first  or  second  choices  in 
the  lottery. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political 
Science  Larry  Fuscher  summed  up 
his  opinion  of  Williams  in  a  Record 
Outlook:  "Williams  students  seem 
thequintessence  of  nice,"  He  and  Bo 
Derek  have  a  lot  in  common,  hut,  of 
course,  dissimilar  assets. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's 
crews  swept  Ihe  varsity  and  junior 
varsity  Little  Three  regattas.  The 
Men's  track  team  also  swiped  a 
Little  Three  championship. 

MAY 

A  Uecord  article  revealed  that  the 
town's  new  roller  rink-disjco  in  the 
Colonial  Shopping  Center,  was,  in 
the  fine  tradition  of  Rollo's, 
attracting  large  numbers  of  high 
school  students  but  lew  of  the  more 
mature  college  tyix's.  The  new 
Burger  King  in  the  old  Carroll's 
building,    however,    will    probably 


prove  lo  be  a  popular  gathering 
place  for  the  more  sophisticated  set. 

The  College  announced  its 
intenti<m  to  change  its  grading 
procedure  by  calculating  averages 
to  only  one  decimal  place  and 
providing  a  chart  of  compitralive 
GPA's  with  the  transcript  rather 
than  ranking  students. 

L  a  r  g  e  -  s  c  a  1  e  c  o  n  c  e  r  1  s 
miraculously  rose  from  the  dead 
when  Pousette  Darl  Band 
performed  during  Spring  Weekend, 
Inconsistency  reigned  once  again  in 
the  Council. 

Former  Cincinnati  Bengal  Scott 
Perry  '76,  addressed  a  large 
audience  on  Purple  Key  Awards 
Night,  which  this  year  deviated  from 
previous  banquet  formats  lo  become 
an  open  ceremony  in  Chapin  Hall. 

The  Cunning  Linguists  won  the 
second  semester  trivia  contest  with 
a  great  deal  of  eighth  hour  gusto, 

Jl'NE 

Class  day  exercises  for  the 
graduating  class  of  492  ended  with 
the  traditional  dropping  of  the  watch 
from  Ihe  Chapel  tower.  Sources 
close  to  the  timepiece  indicate  that  it 
did  not  survive  the  accident, 
foreshadowing  g(M)d  luck  for  the 
graduates.  Members  of  the 
development  office  disproved  that 
with  an  immediate  subscription  of 
funds  from  the  new  alumni. 


GOOD 
LUCK 

GRADUATES 


DRUMMOND  CLEANERS 
44  SPRING  STREET 

458-4321 
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Sigma   Xi 
elects    new 
members 

Eleven  Wllliiims  College  seniors 
majoring  in  (lie  sciences  have  been 
selected  lor  associated  membership 
in  Sigma  Xi,  a  national  honorary 
scientilic  society.  Membership  in 
Sigma  Xi  is  open  to  students  who 
have  shown  a  strong  capability  for 
research.  The  new   memliers  are: 


Class  officers  for  the  Class  of  1»80  were  elected  last  month.  From  left  to  right:  Bart  Mitchell,  Vice 
President;  Mike  Hill,  President;  Diana  Durivage,  Treasurer;  Lee  Shackleford,  Secretary. 


Sai'ah  A 
John  S 
Ann  M 
Linda  K 
Curtis  T 
Meli.s.sa 
Hans  C. 
Kichard 
Biian  C. 
John  W. 
William 


.  Assmann 
Dultield 
Jirkovsky 
.  Malson 
.  McMullen 
B.  Mechem 

Oeltgen 

E.  Serou.ssi 

Shiro 

Welty 
J.  Zaks 


Ninety-five  receive  prizes  and  fellowships 


Ninety  five  students  received  prizes  or 
graduate  fellovi/stiips  at  Class  Day 
exercises  Saturday.  Prizes  covered  ail 
academic  fields  at  ttie  College  and  were 
aw/arded  for  speaking,  writing  and 
overall  excellence. 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Horace  F.  Clark  Prize  Fellowship 

Eric  Ctiapman  Bjornlund   'BO 
Ptiilip  Roesing  Rice  '80 

Hubbard  Hutchinson 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Saxton  Gordon  Freymann  '80 
Jaya  Indu  Metita  '80 

Dr.  Herchel  Smith  Fellowship 

Garrick  Hillman  Leonard  '80 
Curtis  Tracy  McMullen  '80 


GENERAL  AWARDS 

William  Bradford  Turner 
Citizenship  Prize 

Awarded  to  the  member  of  ttie 
graduating  class  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  faculty  and  of  the  graduating 
class,  has  best  fulfilled  one's 
obligations  to  the  College,  to  fellow 
students,  and  to  self. 

Mark  Lanier  '80 


Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 

Cora  Germaine  Yang  '80 

John  Sabin  Adriance 
Prize  in  Chemistry 

William  John  Zaks  '80 

BENEDICT  PRIZES 

In  Biology 

First  Prize:   Linda   Kay  Matson  '80 
Second  Prize:   Sarah  Mary  Assman  '80 

In  French 

Carolyn  Mason  Brown  '80 


In  Greek 

First   Prize:   Anne  Katherine  Jeantheau 

'81 
Christopher  Daniel  Suits  '81 
Second  Prize:   Louise  Harrison  Pratt  '82 

In  History 

First   Prize:   William  Anthony  Clark  '80 
Second  Prize:  Raymond  Thomas  DeMeo, 
Jr.  '80 

In  Latin 

First  Prize:  Steven  Frederick  Kruger  '80 
Second    Prize:    Elizabeth   Cooper    Meyer 
'80 

In  Mathematics 

Daniel   Brooks  Clark  '82 
Eli  Jay  Mlawer  '82 

Kenneth  L.  Brown  Award 
in  American  Studies 

Rebecca  Faye  Kravetz  '81 

Sterling  A.  Brown  Award 

Sandra  Jyll  Polin  '80 
Dena  Louise  Randolph  '80 

Canby  Athletic  Scholarship  Prize 

Garrick  Hillman  Leonard  '80 

David  Taggart  Clark  Prize 
in  Latin 

Richard  Adam  Leavitt  '82 

Comparative  Literature  Essay  Prize 

Steven  Frederick  Kruger  '80 
Honorable  Mention:   Lucy   Head   Buchen 
'80 

Conant-Harrington  Prize 
in  Biology 

Steven  Frederick  Kruger  '80 

Henry  R  utgers  Conger 
Memorial  Literary  Prize 

Gregory  Brian  Witcher  '81 

Garrett  Wright  DeVries 
Memorial  Prize  in  Spanish 

Jinjae  Chyun  '80 

Sherwood  O.  Dickerman 
Memorial  Prize 

Priscilla  Alden  Cohen  '82 


Gilbert  W.Gabriel 
Memorial  Award  in  Theatre 

Fiobert  Elliott  Baker  '80 

Arthur  B.  Graves  Essay  Prizes 

Art:  Elizabeth  MacLean  Laurent  '80 
Economics:   John    Baptie   McDowell    '80 
Roherl  William  Staiger  '80 
History:   William   Anthony  Clark  '80 
Philosophy:   Peter  Angus  Winn  '80 
Polilical  Science:  Peter  Francis  Harty  '80 
Reliqion:   Richard  Evans  Gentry,  Jr.  '80 

Graves  Prize  for  Delivery  of  Essay 

Gregory  Milton  Avis  '80 
Gail  Jordan  Hupper  '80 
Thomas  Arthur  Johnson  '80 

Frederick  C.  Hagedorn,  Jr.  Prize 

Bryan  Donovan  Voipp  '80 

Thomas  G.  Hardie  III  '78 

Memorial  Award  in 
Environmental  Studies 

Awarded  to  the  24  students  in  the 
Chemistry  14  Winter  Study  Project,  in 
which  they  formulated  their  own 
national  energy  policy. 

C.  David  Harris,  Jr. 
Prize  in  Political  Science 

Jeffrey  Bruce  Lissack  '82 
Peter  Henry  SIruzzi  '82 
Oliver  Lansing  Wilder  '82 

Arthur  C.  Kaufmann  Prize 
in  English 

Louisa  Livingston  Willcox   '80 

Lathers  Prize  and  Medal 

Andrew  Edward  Clark  '80 
Timothy  James  Langella  '80 
David  Benson  Srere  '80 

Leverett  Mears  Prize 
in  Chemistry 

Frederick  Glenn  Barr  '80 

John  W.  Miller  Prize 
in  Philosophy 
Mark  Fred  Kightlinger  '81 

Richard  Ager  Newhall 

Book  Prize  in 

European  History 

Jonathan   Francis  Light  '83 


Rice  Prizes  in  Classical  Languages 

In  Greek 

Garrick  Hillman  Leonard  '80 

In  Latin 

Rebecca  Hamilton  Smith  '80 

Royal  Society  of 
Arts  Silver  Medal 

Trarv  Ann  White  '80 

Bruce  Sanderson  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Architecture 

Gi^orqp  Bruce  Janson  '80 

Ruth  Sanford  Prize  In  Theatre 

Ann  Eaklnnd  '80 

Edward  Gould  Shumay 
Prize  in  English 

Steven   Frederick  Kruger  '80 

Herbert  R.  Silverman  Award  in 
American  History 
Jonathan  George  Brougham  '80 

Elizur  Smith  Rhetorical  Prize 

Danforth  Franklin  Smith  '83 
David  Gilbert  Steakley  '83 

Theodore  Clarke  Smith  Prize 
in  American  History 

Diane  Shirley  Owen  '63 

Howard  P.  Stabler  Prize 
In  Physics 

John  Stuart  Duffield  '80 

Van  Cechten  Prize  For 
Extemporaneous  Speaking 

First  Prize:   Bruce  Navarre  Davis  '83 
Second  Prize:  Steven  Howard  Epstein  '83 
Third  Prize:   Peter  Henry  Stark  '80 

David  Gilbert  Steakley  '83 

Benjamin  B.  Wainwright  Award 
In  English 

Alyson  Carol  Hagy  '82 

Karl  E.  Weston  Prize  For 
Distinction  In  Art 

Leslie  Heerman  '80 
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You  know  you're  a  senior  when. 


by  John  K.  Sctear 

You  know  you're  a  senior  when 

your  studying  habits  show  no  change 
between  January  and  February. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  wake  up  wilh  a  hangover— and 
it's  Wednesday. 

Vou  know   you're   a  senior  when 

everyone  else  gels  those  helpful 
registration     packets      in     their 

SETEARICAL 
NOTES 

mailbox,  and  all  you  gel  is  a 
rejection  letter  from  law  school. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you're  glad  school  is  finally  over  so 
you  can  think  about  getting  married 
and  leaditig  a  normal  lite. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  see  your  Freshman  Faculty 
Adviser,  and  you  can't  remember 
bis  name. 

\i>u  know  you're  a  senior  man 
when  the  only  class  you  attend  all 
week  is  the  one  with  the  niosl  cute 
blondes  in  it. 

■^ou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  decide  not  lo  take  Music  101 
because  it  would  be  too  much  ol  a 
pain  to  petition  out  of  the  follow-up 
course. 

Vou  know  you're   a  senior  when 

you've  got  a  tan  in  May. 

^'ou  know  you're  a  senior  when  tbe 

Class   of  '84 
to  come  from 
42  states 

Many  of  the  284  men  and  220 
women,  who  will  enter  Williams 
next  fall  as  the  Class  of  1984,  will 
come  from  farther  afield  than  in 
previous  years.  "This  class  is  a  good 
deal  broader,  geographically,  than 
many  other  classes,"  said  Phillip  F. 
Smith,  Director  of  Admissions, 
adding  that  next  year's  freshmen 
come  from  42  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  22  foreign  countries. 

The  wide  geographical  base  of  the 
entering  freshmen  reflects  a  trend 
at  the  College,  said  Smith.  "This 
year  we  had  increased  applications 
from  everywhere  except  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  which  stayed 
about  even,"  he  said.  "This  seems  to 
be  in  line  with  the  national  trend  of 
people    moving    away    from    the 

Continued  on  Page  11 


only  reason  you  go  to  sleep  sober  is 
that  you  ran  out  of  alcohol  during 
those  brief  moments  when  you're  too 
tired  to  walk  to  the  liquor  store  and 
sober  enough  that  it  makes  a 
difference. 

You  know  you're  a  senior  woman 
wlien  the  only  class  you  attend  all 
week  is  the  one  with  the  most 
attractive  professor. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  ask  a  sophomore  what  he's 
doing  next  fall. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  decide  that  if  college  is  the  Best 
Years  of  Your  I^ife,  you're  going  to 
commit  suicide  during  the  Senior 
Dinner  Dance. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  man 
when  you  look  at  every  freshman 
teniale  with  a  gleam  in  your  eye. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  woman 
when  you  look  at  every  prospective 
male  with  a  gleam  in  your  eye. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  have  tcouble  recalling  your 
ro()nimate(s)  from  freshman  year. 


Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you've  checked  your  mailbox  three 
times  before  lunch  looking  for  a 
letter  from  Harvard,  and  all  you  get 
is  a  recruitment  offer  from  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  see  a  freshman  who  looks  as  if 
he  couldn't  find  his  way  from 
Sawyer  to  Baxter,  and  you  realize 
you  might  be  willing  to  change 
places  with  him. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you're  glad  you  made  it  through 
college  without  getting  so  involved 
that  you  have  to  worry  about  getting 
married  and  leading  a  normal  life. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you're  trying  to  find  a  fourth  course 
just  demanding  enough  to  ease  your 
conscience  about  taking  three 
blatant  guts. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  could  lx>  blindfolded,  driven  to  a 
random  location  on  campus,  spun 
around  three  times,  and  still  find 
your  way  lo  OCC. 


You  know  you're  a  senior  man 
when  a  freshman  comes  up  to  you 
and  asks  what  il  was  like  Ix'ing  at 
Williams  when  there  were  no  women 
here. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you'll  only  get  drunk  on  mixed 
drinks. 

You  know  you're  a  senior  woman 
when  a  disgruntled  freshwoman 
comes  up  to  you  and  asks  what  it 
was  like  being  at  Williams  when 
there  were  real  men  here. 

You  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  haven't  started  a  term  paper  the 
day  before  it's  due,  and  you  wonder 
about  whether  it's  worth  it  at  all 
instead  of  about  getting  an 
extension. 

Vou  know  you're  a  senior  when 
you  realize  that  you've  been  to  over 
fifty  all-college  parlies,  and  at  every 
single  one  someone  has  spilled  beer 
on  you. 

Vou  kiMtw  you're  a  senior  when 
you  realize,  finally,  that  if  you  had  it 
to  do  all  over  again,  you  would. 


Calendar  1980-81 


1980 

1981 

Sept. 

7-9 

Sunday  through  Tuesday 

Freshman  Days 

Jan. 

5 

Monday,   8:00  a.m. 

Christmas- recess  ends 

Sept. 

9 

Tuesday, 

Freshmen  meet  Faculty  Advisers 

Jin. 

5 

Monday,   8:00  a.m. 

Winter  Study  period  begins 

8:30  a.m. -12  nocn 

Jon. 

SO 

Friday,   5:00  p.m. 

Winter  Study  period     ends 

Sept. 

9 

Tuesday 

Enrollment    (to  be  conpleted  by 
4:00  p.m.) 

Jan.   31 

Feb. 

3 

Saturday  through  Tuesday, 
12  noon 

Mid-winter  recess 

Sept. 

10 

Wednesday.    8:00  a.m. 

First  semester  classes-begin 

Feb. 

3 

Tuesday 

Enrollment   [to  be  completed  by 

Sept. 

13 

Saturday 
Satunlay 

Convocation 

4:00  p.m.) 

Oct. 

11 

Freshman   Parents'    Day 

Feb. 

4 

Wednesday,    8:00  a.m. 

Second  semester  classes  begin 

Oct. 

17 

Friday,   5:00  p.m. 

Fall  reading  pfriod  begins 

Feb. 

13 

14 

Friday  and  Saturday 

College  Holidays  (Wintttr  Carnival; 

Oct. 

20 

Monday 

Freshman  warnings  due 

March 

20 

Friday,   5:00  p.m. 

Spring  recess  begins 

Oct. 

22 

Wednesday.    8:00  a.m. 

Fall    reading  period  ends 

March 

2.T 

Monday 

Freshman  warnings  due 

Nov. 

1 

Saturday 

Final  homo  garae--We5leyan 

April 

6 

Monday,   8:00  a.m. 

Spring  recess  ends 

Nov. 

26 

Wednesday.    12:50  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

April 

25 

Saturday 

Parents'   Day 

Dec. 

1 

Monday.   8:00  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess   ends 

Hay 

15 

Friday,    5:00  p.m. 

Second  semester  classes  end 

Dec. 

9 

Tuesday,    5:00  p.m. 

First  sen»ester  classes  end 

Hay 

16 

19 

Saturday  through  Tuesday 

Reading  period 

Dec. 

10-12 

Wednesday  through  Friday  Reading  period 

May 

20 

27 

Wednesday  through  Wednesday 

Final  examinations    (including 

Dec. 

13-19 

Saturday  through  Friday 

Midyear  examinations 

major  exams) 

Dec. 

19 

Friday,   5:00  p.m. 

Christmas   recess  begins 

June 
June 
June 

6 
6 

7 

Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday.   10:00  a.m. 

Class   Day 

Baccalaureate  Service 
Coi»encement 

June 

11 

14 

Thursday  through  Sunday 

Alumni  Reunions 
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Faculty  members 
awarded  grants 


Eleven  members  of  the  Williams 
College  faculty  are  the  first  to 
receive  named  fellowships  under  the 
college's  recently-established 
program  providing  semester-long 
sabbatical  leaves  for  assistant 
professors. 

The  fellowships  have  been  named 
for  benefactors  of  the  college  who 
provided  the  $2.3  million  of 
endowment  funds  that  made  it 
possible  for  Williams  to  put  its 
program  of  leaves  for  assistant 
professors  on  a  permanent  footing. 
Up  to  12  of  the  leaves  will  be  granted 
each  year. 

Named  Engl  Fellows  are  three 
faculty  members  teaching  in  the 
humanities;  Gene  H.  Bell-Villada, 
an  assistant  professor  of  Spanish; 
and  Edward  A.  Epping  and  Patrick 
L.  Stewart,  assistant  professors  of 
art. 

Six  who  have  been  named  Adsit 
Fellows  are  David  C.  Colby  and  Gail 
L.  Peek  of  the  political  science 
department,  Robert  Jackall  and 
Charles  M.  Payne  of  the  sociology 
department  and  Robert  R. 
Schneider  and  RobertonC.  Williams 
of  the  economics  department. 

The  Class  of  1941  Fellowship  has 
been  awarded  to  two  assistant 
professors  in  the  sciences,  Dean  W. 
Chandler  of  the  chemistry 
department  and  Kim  B.  Bruce  of  the 
mathematics  department. 


The  Adsit  Fellowship  is  named  for 
Wilcox  B.  and  Harriet  Adsit  of 
Dorset,  Vt.  Mr.  Adsit  is  a  1930 
Williams  graduate.  The  Engl 
Fellowship  is  named  in  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Peggy  Engl,  mother  of  a  1966 
Williams  graduate,  and  The  Class  of 
1941  Fellowship  was  given  by  a 
donor  affiliated  with  the  class  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 

The  leaves  for  assistant  professors 
will  allow  young  members  of  the 
faculty  an  opportunity  for  research 
and  scholarship  that  is  often 
overshadowed  by  the  demands  of 
teaching.  The  faculty  memfwrs  will 
be  on  leave  for  one  semester  of  the 
1980-81  academic  year. 
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126  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


The  fdllowiiig  sludents  nf  the  Class  of  1980  have  hec 


Allen,  Cathryn  C. 
Alpert,  Stephen  A. 
Anderson,  Russell  D. 
Apperson,  Amy  A. 
Armstrong,  Jennifer  A. 
Assman,  Sarah  M. 
Avery,  Brian  P. 
Avis,  Gregory  M. 
Barr,  Frederic  G. 
Behrman,  Michael  J. 
Bell,  Donald  S. 
Bigler,  Carl  F. 
Bjornlund,  Eric  C. 
Black,  Ronald  S. 
Blount,  Marcellus 
Bowers,  Stephen  M. 
Brougham,  Jonathan  G. 
Brown,  Carolyn  M. 
Burton,  Nancy  L. 
Cerbone,  Mark  J. 
Clark,  Andrew  E. 
Clark,  William  A. 
Darken,  Jill  E. 
Davis,  Linda  S. 
Dayton,  Heather  H. 
DeMeo,  Raymond  T.,  Jr. 
Djuric,  Milton  M. 
Dold,  Karen  M. 
Dorsel,  Vivian  P. 
Duffiold,  John  S. 
Eakland,  Ann 
Feldman,  Warren  L. 
Filkins,  Peter  J. 
Flocken,  Ann  E. 
Foley,  Eugene  F. 
Freymann,  Saxton  G. 
Garber,  Jonathan  F. 
Gasperini,  John  R. 
Gentry,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Goodell,  J.  Richard 
Gresham,  Cyane  W. 
Hall,  Stephen  E. 


Hammond,  Jonathan  A. 
Hansen,  Linda  J. 
Harvey,  Janet 
Hohman,  Elizabeth  L. 
Hutton,  William  D. 
Jacob,  Wendy  W. 
Janson,  George  B. 
Jenkins,  Christopher  P. 
Jirkovsky,  Ann  M. 
Johnson,  Thomas  A. 
Katz,  Laura  C. 
Kenelick,  Timothy  11. 
King,  Tony 
Klein,  Susan  B. 
Kluss,  Suzanne  C. 
Kovar,  Jeffrey  B. 
Kruger,  Steven  F. 
Laird,  Heather  A. 
Lanier,  Mark 
Lankford,  Scott 
Laurent,  Elizabeth 
Leonard,  Garrick  H. 
Leslie,  Kate  W. 
Libertine,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Liles,  W.  Conrad,  Jr. 
Lohrer,  William  A. 
Lyne,  Elizabeth  M. 
Massad,  L.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Masser,  Philippe  A. 
Matson,  Linda  K. 
Mayers,  Laurie  N. 
McDowell,  John  B. 
McGean,  Elizah."th 
McKay,  Kathryn  L. 
McMahon,  Melissa  A. 
McMullen,  Curtis  T. 
Mehta,  Jaya  I. 
Merzbacher,  Charles  R. 
Meyer,  Elizabeth  C. 
Milter,  Paul  R. 
Nennan,  Colin  M. 
Nichols,  Nancy  L. 


n  clcclcd  I II Phi  Bcl^i  Kappa: 
Jr.  Novak,  Nancy  A. 

Oakley,  Bernard  E. 

Oellgen,  Hans  C. 

Pear,  Warren  S. 

Pecorini,  SIcven  P. 

Pliolis,  Pano  G. 

Polin,  Sandra  J. 

Retiarber,  Steven  B. 

Reilly,  Patricia  C. 

Reniec,  Maiko 

Rhein,  Nancy  A. 

Rice.  Philip  R. 

Richards,  Charles  E. 

Robinson,  Janet 

R()es.sel,  Elizabelh  H. 

Rubin,  Roberl  D. 

St.  Clair,  Stephen  R. 

Scheye,  Eric  P. 

Schwarz,  Kathleen  M. 

Seroussi,  Richard  E. 

Sipprelle,  Dwight  D. 

Sisson,  Larry  W.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Jeffrey  M. 

Smith,  Rebecca  H. 

Stone,  James  R. 

Sullivan,  Gwen  A. 

Tate,  Carlton  D. 

Taneer,  Brooks  W. 

Tardiff,  Richard  M. 

Varley,  Elizabeth  B. 

Voipp,  Bryan  D. 

Wagner,  Janet  M. 

Walker,  Karon  S. 

Wang,  Raymond  R. 

Weinstock,  Ira  A. 

Welly,  John  W. 

Wilcox,  David  W. 

Willcox,  Louisa  L. 

Winn,  Peter  A. 

Wong,  Pierre  C. 

Wood,  Elizabeth  S. 

Zakes,  William  J. 
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Edgar  Duncan,  WOOLF,  and  Frisbee 


by  Paul  Guren 

About  six  weeks  ago  my  fellow 
classmate  Toby  Williams  and  I  were 
altempting  to  hitch-hike  on  a  very 
busy  stretch  of  1-71  outside  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  traffic 
was  moving  at  such  a  fast  pace  that 
it  didn't  seem  possible  for  a  car  to 
safely  pull  over  to  pick  us  up.  Yet, 
from  the  far  outside  lane,  came  an 
old  1970  Pontiac  weaving  through 
the  traffic  and  over  to  the  shoulder 
to  offer  us  a  ride.  The  driver  was  a 
man  about  55  years  old,  6'  5"  tall, 
wearing  old  green  army  fatigues 
and  smoking  cigarettes  without  any 
fillers.  He  was  heading  up  the 
interstate  to  a  lillle  town  above 
Cincinnati,  which  was  fine  with  us 
because  Cincy  was  our  destination 
for  the  (lay. 

After  exchanging  a  few 
pleasantries  and  offering  us  a 
cigarette,  he  decided  to  introduce 
himself  to  us.— "My  name  is  Edgar 
Duncan— and  so  you  don't  forget  just 
remember  Edgar,  like  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Duncan  like  Duncan 
Hines  cakes."  We  spent  the  next 
hour  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Duncan 
talking  about  his  experiences  in  the 


New  frosh 


Continued  from  Page  9 

norlheasl  to  the  sunbelt  areas." 
Smith  added  thai  I  here  has  also  been 
a  major  increase  in  interest  in 
Williams  among  o\erseas  students. 
The  Class  of  li»H4  will  have  3S 
students  from  Calilnrnia.  compared 
to  17  Calilornians  in  the  ('lass  of 
1983.  Other  slates  with  sizeable 
percentage  increases  this  year  are 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Hawaii. 

Of  the  almost  4,900  applications, 
only  933  students,  fewer  than  one  in 
five,  were  admitted.  This  figure  is  50 
fewer  than  last  year  for  a  class 
which  will  be  slightly  larger  than 
last  year's  freshman  class.  Smith 
said  there  will  be  about  ,500 
freshmen,  including  174  who  were 
admitted  under  the  Early  Decision 
Program  in  December. 

Smith,  who  is  already  thinking 
about  the  selection  process  for  the 
Class  of  1985,  said  he  is  very  pleased 
with  the  Class  of  1984.  "I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  an  excellent  class. 
"Statistically  the  new  class  is  ten 
points  higher  than  its  predecessor  on 
the  SAT  average  in  both  verbal  and 
math  (around  630  for  both);  more 
inipo'rtantly,  collectively  they 
comprise  a  talented  and  energetic 
group  who  seem  to  possess  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  achieve  in  a 
broad  range  of  fields." 


Army,  the  inner  workings  of  a  diesel 
engine  and  how  he  was  laid  off  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  plant  near 
his  hometown. 

As  we  were  approaching  the 
outskirts  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Duncan 
offered  us  a  bit  of  his  own  personal 
philosophy.  He  looked  at  us  as  a 
parent  would  look  at  his  young  child 
and  said  that  the  thing  that  made 
him  the  happiest  was  to  have  friends 
in  the  world.  He  got  the  most 
pleasure  by  going  out  of  his  way  lor 
someone  or  by  doing  something  nice 
for  people.  He  led  his  life  this  way 
Ix'causc  he  wanted  to  have  as  many 
friends  as  possible.  "It's  the  pt>ople 
you  know  and  the  people  you  care 
about  and  will  commit  yourself  to 
that  make  Ibis  world  a  good  place  to 
Iw,"  he  told  Toby  and  me.  "That's 
why  we  have  so  many  problems 
today- people  are  afraid  of 
comniiting  themselves  to 

friendships;  afraid  to  go  out  of  their 
way  for  others."  Despite  our 
repeated  attempts  to  have  Mr. 
Duncan  drop  us  off  in  downtown 
Cincinnati,  he  went  out  of  his  way  for 
us  and  dropped  us  off  at  our  friend's 
front  door. 

Edgar  Duncan  dropped  us  off, 
shook  our  hands  and  drove  off. 
Although  I'll  probably  never  see  Mr. 
Duncan  again,  his  message  still 
stays  with  hie.  This  is  especially 
true  today,  and  as  we  receive  our 
degrees  and  enter  a  new  phase  of  our 
own  lives.  The  members  of  the  Class 
of  '80  have  been  brought  up  in  a  time 
when  individual  growth  and 
personal      success      have      been 


stressed.  The  "Me-Generalion"  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  self- 
autonomous  individual  who  is  solely 
concerned  with  his  own  gcx)d  and 
afraid  to  commit  himself  to 
anything.  It  may  seem  to  many  of  us 
that  a  commitment  to  people  or 
friends  may  be  quite  difficult, 
especially  in  a  time  when 
p  r  0  f  e  s  s  i  ()  n  a  1  i  z  a  t  i  o  n  and 
specialization  are  the  norm.  Yet  in 
my  four  years  at  Williams  College, 
two  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  I've  had  have  been 
through  a  commitment  to  a  group  of 
friends.  Both  of  these  experiences 
would  have  made  Edgar  Duncan 
very  proud. 

Every  Friday  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  a  group  of  12  of  us  has 
met  on  Cole  P''ield  for  a  weekly 
match  of  Ultimate  Frisbee.  No 
matter  how  much  work  we  had,  how 
little  sleep  we  had  or  how  bad  the 
weather  was,  Friday  Frisbee 
occurred.  This  weekly  tradition  was 
so  valuable  becau.se  it  added  a  lot  of 
constancy  to  the  transient  college 
life  that  we  lived.  After  two  and  a 
half  years  we  not  only  got  to  be 
decent  frisbee  players  but  we  also 
learned  how  to  depend  on  each  other 
and  enjoy  each  other's  company 
whether  we  won  or  lost.  What 
started  as  an  afternoon  sporting 
event  became  a  commitment 
Ijetween  a  group  of  good  friends. 

Such  a  commitment  to  friends  can 
have  positive  ramifications  in  other 
ways  than  personal  growth  from  an 
athletic  event.  During  freshmen 
year,  a  group  of  seven  of  us  got 


together  and  designed  a  freshman 
camping  program  as  an  alternative 
to  freshman  days.  WOOLF  (the 
Williams  Organization  for  Outdoor 
Living  for  Freshmen)  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  initial  opposition  from 
the  administration.  Yet  after  a  few 
months  of  hard  work  together,  the 
seven  of  us  watched  as  WOOLF  was 
approved  as  an  official  college 
function.  WOOLF  would  have  never 
survived  with  a  certain  commitment 
that  the  seven  of  us  made  to  each 
other.  F^riends,  the  kind  Edgar 
Duncan  was  talking  about,  could 
work  hard  together  and  accomplish 
something  positive. 

Each  of  us  in  the  graduating  class 
probably  has  our  own  WOOLF  or 
Friday  Frislwe  experience  to  talk 
about.  But  as  we  graduate  and  enter 
a  world  dominated  by  the  paycheck, 
one  must  wonder  if  similar 
conniiitments  can  be  maintained  in 
the  future.  In  a  society  that  is 
Iweoniing  increasingly  complex,  a 
society  that  teaches  us  to  dwell  in 
our  own  personal  satisfaction, 
Edgar  Duncan's  simple  message 
seems  to  have  all  the  more 
importance.  A  feeling  of 
commitment  to  other  people  is 
essential  if  we  really  wish  to  build  a 
belter  world  for  all  of  us.  No  matter 
what  we  do  in  the  future— whether 
we  leach,  or  study  Chinese,  or  go  to 
law  school,  or  develop  alternative 
energy  schemes.  I  can  only  hope  we 
can  only  hope  we  can  retain  the  little 
bil  of  Edgar  Duncan.  WOOLF  and 
Friday  Frisbee  that  exists  in  all  of 
us. 


"It's  All 
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Purple 
Key 

awards 
athletes 


Williams  seniors  David  Amiicke, 
Frederick  E.  Waller,  and  Monica 
Grady  received  Williams  College's 
highest  athletic  honors  at  the  23rd 
annual  Purple  Key  Athletic  Awards 
Ceremony  held  on  May  19. 

Amiicke  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
Walter  of  Morris  Plains,  N.J., 
shared  the  men's  Purple  Key 
Trophy,  and  Grady  of  West  port. 
Conn,  received  the  women's  Purple 
Key  Trophy,  which  are  awarded 
annually  to  the  senior  man  and 
woman  who  best  exemplify 
"leadership,  team  spirit,  ability, 
and  character."  Amiicke  also  won 
the  Muir  Trophy,  as  the  outstanding 
male  swimmer.  Walter  was  also 
awarded  the  Belvidere  Brooks 
Memorial  Medal  for  football,  as  well 
as  the  Robert  W.  Johnston  Trophy  as 
the  most  valuable  varsity  baseball 
player.  Grady  has  been  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  women's 
varsity  field  hockey,  basketball  and 
lacrosse  teams  for  three  years. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Williams  College  President,  John  W. 
Chandler,  and  Athletic  Director 
Robert  Peck. 

The  Willard  E.  Hoyt,  Jr.  '23 
Memorial  Award  for  the  male  senior 
who  combines  superior  athletic 
ability  with  outstanding  scholarship 
went  to  Michael  J. Behrman  (Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio),   a   member  of  Phi 


Beta  Kappa,  who  was  co-captain  of 
the  cross  country  team,  and  tri- 
captain  of  the  track  team.  Karon  S. 
Walker  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  received  the 
Class  of  1925  Award  for  her  valuable 
athletic  and  academic  contributions. 
A  co-captain  of  the  swimming  team. 
Walker  has  the  distinction  of  being 
Williams'  first  female  All-America 
swinmier,  and  first  female  recipient 
of  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

Other  seniors  honored  with 
awards  were  Mark  D.  Walch 
(Gladstone,  Mich,),  the  Bullock 
Wrestling  Trophy;  Mary  F.  Burchell 
(S.  Glastonbury,  Conn.),  the  Brian 
Dawe  Award  for  crew;  Douglas  A. 


Orr  (McLean,  Va),  the  Fox  Soccer 
Trophy;  AnneM.  Sncath  (Riverside, 
Conn.),  the  Women's  Lacrosse 
Award;  Garrick  H.  Leonard  (New 
York,  N.Y.),  the  Olmsted  Cross 
Country  Award);  James  L. 
DeSinione  (Revere,  Mass.),  the 
Plansky  Track  Award;  Bruce  K. 
Kneuer  (S.  Hempstead,  N.Y.),  the 
Rakov  Football  Award  for  the  most 
improved  lineman.  Others  receiving 
awards  were:  Brooks  M.  Tanner 
(New  Canaan,  Conn.),  the  Scribner 
Tennis  Trophy,  and  finalist  for  the 
Rockwood  Tennis  Cup;  John  A. 
Lindquist  III  (Sewickley,  Pa.), 
Squash  Rackets  Prize  Winner; 
Wallace  T.  Miller  Jr.  (Philadelphia, 


Pro  football  is  a  business 


Continued  from  Page  2 

explained  why  the  Bengals  wanted 
him  for  four  years:  "There's  a 
system.  They  use  the  rookies  for  the 
kamikazee  squads.  Then  they  use 
whatever  veterans  are  around  to 
form  Ihe  nucleus  of  the  squad.  After 
a  player's  first  contract  expires, 
when  he  is  a  veteran  with  Ihe  ability 
and  the  experience  to  really  help  Ihe 
team,  they  trade  him  if  he  asks  for  a 
big  pay  raise.  Then  they  bring  in 
more  rookies  to  take  his  place." 

Perry  was  jolted  his  rookie  year 
by  the  actions  of  some  of  the 
veterans  during  games.  It  would  be 
late  in  the  game  and  he  would  sec 
veterans  milling  around  in  the 
background.  "They  would  be 
smiling  because  the  team  was  losing 
but  they  were  not  getting  hurt,"  he 
explained. 

The  next  season  Perry  was 
injured.  After  about  two  weeks, 
Perry  could  sense  that  it  was  "time 
for  me  to  he  well."  Doctors,  trainers 
and  other  injured  players  began  to 
hint  that  he  should  "go  oul  on  the 


STUDENT  APARTMENT  FOR  1980- '81:  Spacious  Cole  Ave.  6  room 
apartment  with  appliances  and  some  furniture  plus  garage.  Some 
utilities  included.  Close  to  shopping,  liquor  store,  laundromat.  For 
information  contact;  458-5764. 


\  Pilot  Training  for  credit 
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is  available  through  the 

Williams  Outing  Club 

and 

Gateway  Aviation^  Inc. 

Contact  Coach  Townsend 
or  call  664-6839 


field  and  .see  what  you  can  do."  In 
other  words,  play  hurt. 

Last  season.  Perry's  fourth,  was 
by  far  the  worst  for  the  Bengals.  The 
principal  problem,  he  explained, 
was  the  lack  of  morale  on  Ihe  squad. 
"Players  were  still  there  physically, 
t)ut  Ihey  were  long  gone  in  spirit," 
Perry  said.  Frustrations  increased 
when  the  Bengal  organization 
brought  in  disciplinary  coaches  to 
try  to  force  respect  for  Ihe 
organization.  The  team  also  signed.a 
large  number  of  free  agents  and 
rookies  to  force  more  competition 
for  job  slots.  None  of  those  measures 
were  successful. 

Perry  ended  his  speech  with  a 
condemnation  of  the  Bengal 
organization.  "The  Cincinnati 
Bengals  are  not  a  football  team,"  he 
said,  "they  are  a  profit  making 
machine." 


Pa.),  Squash  Rackets  Prize 
Finalist;  Joseph  P.  Flaherty 
(Shrewsbury,  Mass.),  the  Tower 
Basketball  Award;  Roger  M.  Prevot 
(Lexington,  Mass.),  the  Townsend 
Skiing  Award;  James  R.  Rooney 
(Maiden,  Mass.),  the  Young-Jay 
Hockey  Trophy;  Rebecca  A.  Chase 
(Cheyney,  Pa. ),  Ihe  Women's  Tennis 
Award  and  the  Harry  F.  Wolf  Mixed 
Doubles  Tennis  Trophy— Winner, 
with  sophomore  Charles  M. 
Warshaver  (Weston,  Mass.),  who 
was  also  winner  of  the  ftockwood 
Tennis  Cup. 

Members  of  other  classes  were 
also  among  the  award  winners. 
James  M.  Stockton  ( Roswell,  N.M. ), 
won  the  Francis  E.  Bowker,  Jr. 
Swinmiing  Prize,  and  Jeffrey  K. 
Mook  (Plea.sanlville,  N.Y.)  was 
awarded  the  Richardson  Swimming 
Trophy,  while  Elizabeth  A.  Jex 
(New  Canaan,  Conn.),  won  both  the 
Muir  Swimming  Trophy  for  women, 
and  the  Leonard  S.  Prince  Memorial 
Swimming  Pr-ize. 

In  addition,  Bruce  J.  Goff 
( Willianislown,  Ma.ss. ),  won  Ihe  Golf 
Trophy;  John  A.  Lawlcr  IV 
(Wellesley,  Mass.).  earned  Ihe 
Salmon  Foolball  Award,  and 
Patricia  Hellman  (Wayland. 
Mass.),  received  Ihe  Williams 
Alumnae  Skiing  Award.  The  team  of 
RolxTl  T.  Scoll  Jr.  (Basking  Ridge, 
N.J.)  and  Lisa  E.  Noferi  (Hopedale, 
Ma.ss.),  were  Ijnalisis  lor  Ihe  Harry 
F.  Wolf  Mixed  Doubles  Tennis 
Trophy. 
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